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f T is empty now, the place on my desk 
where the little ship of tlowers has 
stood all day But out on the chill 
edge o_? the Gange®, ns darkness comes on, 
cur tiny bark lies driftm^r. hither and 

ihither. scarcely determiued yet betwitt 
ebb and flow, as we, with .-i few of the 
children, launched it, an houi ago It w,ss 
early still, when we went down to the 
rirer-slde. and a» we turned a\vay, but one 
worshipper had arrived, besides oursekes— 
a solitary girl of eleven or twelve.— to send 
her offering out to the Great Uotnown 
TTe stayed awhile there .lud vv .itched her 
as she carefullv removed the s.icr.imental 
food from the birch-bark bowl, and set In 
the stern one little light, and then floated 
it boldly out upon the w.iters .Aud after 
that, what could we do but stay, and 
watcii, watch with breatliles-> interest, 
as long as ever the star shone clear Id 
the fragile craft, that we knew, with tbe 
torn of tlie tide, would reach the main 
current, and be carried far oat to sea ? 
Oh inaamerable tleet pf httle nameless 
boats, floating on ponds and rivers, in all 
the villages of Bengal tonight, each 

bearing its twinkling lamp into the all- 
surrounding dark, how l,kc ye are 

to life ! how like to death ' 

For this is the last da\ of tlie Beu'^ali 
month of Puii-s. It is the old-time dav 


for pilgnm.ige to Gaiiga-yagar,— that island 
where the river meets the sea And more 
than this, it is the day of prayers for all 
travellers, .ill wanderers from their homes, for 
all whO'C footsteps at nightfall shall not 
lead to their own door. It was in a crowded 
street this morning, as I passed the end of 
a s/nall bazaar, that J noticed the eager faces 
.ind ImrryiDK feet of men and women, 
liasteniDg to carry to those at homo the ships 
of flowers They were rude enough, these 
little shipo. that L too, bought, to load with 
spoil of loving thought Roughly pinned 
together, they were made of the shining 
white case of the plantain-stalk, and masted 
and arched from stem to stern with splinters 
of bamboo, run through the hearts of yellow 
marigolds Here and there the dealers had 
made feint to imitate more closely, 
with coloured paper flags and string, the 
sails and cordage of the old country-boats. 
But for the most part, they were mere 
suggestions, glistening vessel and bnrning- 
bearted flowers 

Mere suggestion^, truly,— but of what 5 
Can we not see the quiet women, sitting 
absorbed before the symbol at their feer. 
loading it with offerings — hcl leaves, flowers, 
the consecrated fruits, and grain, and praying 
vvith each fresli gift for some beloved life, 
that through the coming year it may go safe, 
amidst whatever tide, that even now, if peril 
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some^vhere threiten it, it niay be led safe 
home ’ Have we not here today the perfect 
picture of Humauity,— man battling on the 
distant frontier-Ime of toilsome me ; 
and woman— for love’s sake, not foi golds 
holding fast to prayer"- 

One thinks of the cry of the Jew. sonorons 
through the ages, the Jew who loved not the 
sea, but lifted his eyes to the hills, to find 
his help, and lost himself between I' and 
“thee” m an inflood of blessedness — The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in from this time forth, and even for 
evermore” One thinks of the churches 
of Brittany, and the small model of a ship, 
“barque de ma vie." that hangs before 
every altar, and in every private oratory 
And there comes back the echo ^^of the 
sailor's cry, amid surf and storm. ’ '5aiute 
Anne ’ Sainte Anne 

Here too, in Bengal, we have a maritime 
people, once great amongst the wi^ld s 
seafarers, and here, on the last day of P<i»s. 
we celebrate the opening of the aonu^ 
commercial season, the old-time going-forth 
of merchant-enterprise and exploration It 
was a traffic cut off from that of Phoenicia, 
andall the well-omened peoples of the Middle 
Sea, but unmistakably great in the East 
China and Japan. Cambodia and Burma 
have welcomed the coming of the Beagai 
manners to their ports, being glad to wm 
honour and wealth thereby Fa-Hiao. Hioueo- 
Tsing andl-ching are but three names, out of 
countless hosts, to whom they belonged, 
who sought the shores of India or left them 


in the name of the knowledge and impulse 
that she had power to send to other and less 
faronted peoples But why cast our memory 
so far back? It is little more than a 
hnndr^ years ago. that Indian ship-building 
was famous through the world. Even now. 
the wooden shipping that still plies between 
the small countries of Morth-western Europe 
IS almost all discarded craft of Indian 
building and of Indian teak. And how 
should these Eastern vessels have won 
renown, if the merchants and sailors of 
India had not been great to man and use ? 

All day long, from the .iltar-shelf above 
my desk, the marigolds, like an arch of 
sanctuary-lamps, have shone down upon me, 
and stirred a maze, a multitude of dreams 
and memories, m heart and brain. “The 
Lord bless— the Lord bless— going out, 
coming in— even for evermore !” Do we 
not stand even so, on the river-shores of 
life, and watch the going-fortb of beloved 
souls into the penis of the world s high 
sea«, yea. into the far sp.ace and mysteiy of 
death ^ Vet hold we, by that very light so like 
a star, they carry at their prow, that, how 
distant so ever be the journey set, they «hnll 
not pass beyond the reach of this, our love 
and prayer, nor bre.ik outside the eneKcling 
barriers of the Heart of (rod * 


• This unpublished Ossa% tiointhe pen of the 
lale Si'tet Nivedita beloncing to the «enes of her 
loam Mudie« ha* 'em kmdlv communicate 
to 11 * by brijut iTioondianath Rmdi opaclliyaya. 
— Eklitor 1/ R 



The Constructive Influence of the French Revolution 


By GEORGE GORDON ANDREWS 
Associate Piofessor of Histoiy, State University of Iona 


P erhaps it mav be «aid more truly of 
the French Rerolution than of any 
other great luoretuent in history that, 
like the role nudertaten by Saint Paul, it 
has been “all things to all men “ Portrayed 
by some os the veritable abyss of ignorance, 
folly, and crime, it has been ascribed by 
others to the noblest and loftiest motives , 
while still others, less luclmed to the use of 
superlatives, have placed it somewhere 
between these eytremes When the gather* 
ing flood of liberal reform at last rushed 
over the dikes of absolutism and pnvilege. 
the very foundations of society were shaken 
The gravity of the crisis brought out tbe 
best and the worst in men. Huch of the 
veneer and conventionality of civilization 
was swept aside, and elemental passions id 
all their naked reality swayed the contending 
factions. In short, the Revolution reveals in 
high relief all tbe qualities of man. stark, 
intense, and unrestrained Love and hate, 
intelligence and ignorance, honour and venality, 
faith and doubt, virtue and vice, compassion 
and cruelty, heroism and cowardice, are all 
there in every conceivable degree and com- 
bination. It rises to the heights , it de<ceuds 
to the depths. No matter what yon seek, 
you can find it in the Revolution, and the 
•writer who chooses to reject that which is 
contrary to his own notions has little 
difficulty in making his case. 

But why place exceptional emphasis upon 
the French Revolution, the great revolution 
of 1789, for France has had other revolnbons 
and they have occurred in many countries ? 
In fact the phenomenon is not entirely 
unknown in the Western hemisphere Why 
select the French Revolution of 1789 and 
pass over cases nearer home ? A partial 
answer to this question may be found in 
the words of the late Professor Aolard • “The 
French Revolution differed from other re- 
volutions in being not merely national, for 
it aimed at beneflting all humanity” As an 
illustration of this attitude it may be said 
that Frenchmen were unwilling in 1789 to 
define their rights alone. They preferred 


instead to base their claims upon rights 
which were common to all men and, with 
superb assurance, they proceeded to declare 
what those rights were How important their 
task was and how well they performed it, 
is indicated in the assertion of the English 
historian. G Lowes Dickinson, that “the 
axioms of the modern democratic State were 
formally and precisely enunciated in the 
Declaration of Rights.” And HAL Fisher 
has characterized the revolutionary programme 
as “The most seductive cause which has ever 
been placed before a great multitude of 
men “ 

It IS also evident that tbe universal 
significance of tbe movement was understood 
from the first by leading contemporaries. 
‘Whoever regards this Revolution as ex- 
clusively French.” wrote llallet du Pan, 
"is incapable of passing judgment upon it” 
Friends and foes alike recognized the power 
of Its appeal . and men like Burke and 
Paine, Kant and de Maistre, who agreed m 
nothing else, were convinced that tbe 
problems which it raised concerned the 
whole of mankind. A most striking tribute 
to tbe predominant influence of France at 
the time is found in Hetternicb’s bitter 
comment, “When France has a cold, all 
Europe sneezes ” 

There are three phases of the Revolution 
iQ which dramatic interest is in quite 
inverse proportion to real importance. In a 
word these may be stated as (1) excesses, 
(2) destruction of abuses and outworn insti- 
tutions, and (3) reconstruction. To the 
average person the name French revolution, 
is almost synonymous with tbe Reign of 
Terror. He sees the heavy tumbrils loaded 
with victims jerking over the rough pave- 
ments towards the “Place de la Revolution ” 
He watches as the doomed are bound under 
tbe kaife and the beads drop into the basket 
while the drums roll and the crowds cheer 
or remain silent as their mood seems to 
dictate. This same average person may have 
also heard of the 'September massacres and 
of the march of the women to Tersailles. 
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may have even heard of the chant of 
these Pans fish-wivea vvho hrandit.hed their 
heavy knive® as tii®y marched along and 
uttered dire threats of vhat they would do 
to the Austrian woman iMarie Antoinette) if 
they ever got their hand' on her. 

To another group of person* numer- 

ous aud better informed, other episode* stand 
out which, if shghtlv le** dramabc. hare 
had a greater influence upon the course of 
events. These persons are aware of the fact 
that before a new structure c.aD be erected 
it IS necessar’* to tear down and remove old 
encumbrances from the site Their interests 
centre, therefore, around the desfraetion of 
the old regime of which the fall of the 
B.i'tille serves as a symbol Tiiev know of 
the overthrow cf tlie old municipal govern- 
ments. of tlip "Great Fear la the proMDces. 
of the attacks on the Church of the famous 
night session of August 4- and the aholition 
of feudal rights 

It is to ft small miDontv hOTveter, that 
tiie Revolution appeals and is tnown for its 
constructive work This is perhaps to be 
expected. Coustructiou is a difficult, laborious 
process ftud when it is extended over a 
considerable period of tune it ceases to stir 
the imagination Destruction, on the other 
hand, may be sudden and spectacular, while 
extremes and excesses are usually most 
sensational of all Such episodes may arouse 
the imagination to a much higher pitch than 
their real significance justifies. It is necess- 
ary. therefore, to take a rather long view 
of the Revolution in order to understand its 
constructive achievements and itis toward these 
that T would direct the reader’s attention. 

To the student of the Revolution one of 
the most striking cliaracteristics of the 
roovement was the spirit of optimism which 
preceded and accompanied it The very 
atmosphere seemed so charged with hope 
tlvsf /pw ft' wihsiE* ilfe 

future did not appear full of promise. The 
past with all of its darkness and gloom was 
to be forgotten in the light of the ‘new day 
Uiat was dawning This attitude is shown 
in contemporary writings such as the eakier 
of the third estate of Dragmgoaa which 
declared that ‘Trance i« goiog to begin a 
new life” Evidently old things were to 
pass away. 

Tlic origin of this optimism, the unlimited 
confidence in the future, is doubtless to be 
found in IRth century philosophy. Newton’s 
work had greatly facilitated the growth of 


the conception of natural law and from 
Ixicke had come the idea that man is largely 
a product of his environment From these 
beginnings the doctrine of the perfectibilitv 
of man had been developed. Improve the 
environment of man, bring his institutions 
into iiarmonv with nature aud natural law 
and he will respond by gradually rising to 
the fulness of the stature of a perfect man. 
Thus was started the idea of progres' which 
has had snch a mighty influence in the 
19th century and is still with us Day by 
day m some unknown way man and his 
world are growing better. The attitude 
toward the fntnre has been quite revolution- 
ized by this idea. Admitting freely the 
truth of Pope's line that "Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast,” I venture to 
assert that this hope is more widespread 
and deeper because of the prevalence of the 
idea of progress 

Closely associated with the spirit of 
optimism was another influence like unto 
iL The French Revolution was vibrant with 
idealism It gripped the highly iniagiuative 
French mind and influenced every phase of 
life. Truth, unity, reason, justice, virtue, 
liberty, equality, fraternity, became words 
to coDjore with and the spirit behind them 
was ID DO small degree lesponsible for the 
remarkable conquests of both revolutionary 
ideas and armies The use of such words 
may occasionally have been carried to the 
lengths of absurdity, but these ca-es only 
indicate that even the uneducated were not 
unaffected by them The Momtmr of 
October 14, 1793, reports as follows an 
amusing petition presented to the Council 
of the Commune of Pans citizenness 

f iresents to the council a child named l/eroi 
the tingl, and begs that this bomWe name 
be changed to that of Unity. This petition 
IS received by the council who order it 
estere^as .‘ibjir sad grasiW ” 

A discussion which might have done 
credit to medieval scholastics was precipitat- 
ed in the Convention when, m dealing with the 
five additional days to complete the year of 
the revolutionary calendar, it was proposed 
that the first should be dedicated to a 
festival of "Genius'' Robespierre opposed 
this, demanding that "Virtue” be placed 
before "Genius,” and succeeded in carrying 
an_ amendment to that effect. II may 
^ike some of us as anti-climax that 
Virtue’ be placed before “Genius,” but 
the very controversy involved is an 
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indicjition of the serions consideration 
given to 'ach matters bj* legislators The 
idealistic attitude of the intellectuals is 
revealed in the following characlenstic 
observation of the Abb^ Sieves TTie 
French have something better to follow 
than history- they have principles” Much 
of the idealism of the 19th centurv can 
be traced back to these beginnings. Indeed, 
the inflnence of political and social 
idealism emanating from the Revolntion is 
a most potent factor contributing toward 
the present organization of society 

Politically, the central principle of the 
Revolution was the sovereignty of the 
people. The old doctrine of Divine Right 
of Kings was breaking down and enlightened 
despotism was coming into fashion. It 
was a decided improvement over its 
predecessor, but as a system enlightened 
despotism failed because the work perished 
with the worker TVhat the benevolent despot 
attempted, the French Revolution achieved. 

Through conctitotional govemmeDt the 
French sought to make the sovereignty of 
the people a reality The inflnence of the 
conshtational experiment of ITS9-<H n-as 
far>TeachiDg The demand for a coostitutioo 
at the outbreak of the Revolabon was 
well*nigb universal It grew ont of 
dissatisfaction with the structure of the 

goverument and the legal uncertainties of 
the old rf'gime The example of America 
al«o had its effect. By 17SS there was 
so mncb talk about a constitution that 
the Swedish Corate de Fersen characterized 
it as a “delinom " Such general and 
outspoken public opinion conld not be 
ignored by the government and the 
impre«sion that the king intended to grant 
a constitution was strengthened by the 
preaicble to the letter, convoking the 

States General in 1789. “We have need, * 
declared the king, “of the meeting of our 
faithfnl snb}ects in order to aid us. . in 
establishing, according to onr wishes, a 
constant and invariable rule in all 

branches of the government which concern 
the happiness of our subjects and the 

prosperi^ of onr realm.” And ^lonnier. 
whf»o reporting for the Constitotional 
Committee in Jnly 1789, felt no be«itanCT 
in asserting that “a constitution whi^ 

should precisely determine the rights of 
the monarch and those of the nation would 
be as useful to the king as to his 

fellow-citizens.” 


In such an atmosphere and with such 
an urge, the constitution of 1791 was 
completed That the French nation has 
become thoroughly committed to the idea 
of a written constitution is abundantly 
evident from their snbsequent history 
‘'ince 1791 ten other constitutions or 
charters hare been drafted by the French, 
all but one of which have been put into 
actual operation. Certain provisions in 
these docoments were decidedly unacceptable 
and had to be changed, but there were 
no political groups nor combinations of 
influences sufficientlv strong to bring abont 
the abandonment of the constitutional 
principle. 

Nor was this influ'=‘nce in anv sense 
restricted to France While the Spanish 
ting. Ferdinand VJI. wa« »till held a 
prisoner bv Napoleon, the liberal Cortes 
drafted the famous constitution of 1812 
The document wa* thoroughly saturated 
with the principles of the French constitu- 
tion of IT‘»]. .Suppressed bv Ferdinand 
upon hi< return to Spam id lbl4, it was 
restored as a result of the revolution of 
1820 Professor Chapman says that it 
“became the war-cry of the democratic 
faction in Spam for vears to come, ' and 
came "to be regarded a* if it would be 
the panacea for all the ills of mankind.” 
It was demanded by the Italian revolutionists 
of 1820-21 not perhaps so mncb because 
of any real understanding of its nature 
as because of its reputation and that it 
possessed the advantage of being ready-made. 
In the revolutions of 1S30 and 1848. 
constitutional government was certainly a 
predominant issue and it conbnued to be 
one of the most insi'itent demands of 
the liberals of the 19th century. The 
whole modem trend toward constitutional 
government was thus set in motion by 
the example and infinence of France. 

Not only was constitutionalism an 
issue ID the Revolution but the question 
of law in general was raised Laws under 
the old regime were m the utmost 
confusion. It has been estimated that there 
were nearly 300 different kinds of law 
operating in the various parts of the 
kingdom, whose origins might be traced 
back either to tbe old Germanic or Roman 
law. What was perfectly legal in one 
locality was often unlawful in another a 
few leagues •'away. Frequently only 
professional lawyers were able to ascertam 
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-wliat the laws were The need for 
Teorganization was imperative. 

The uncertainty of the law was further 
increased by the old conception that the 
kins: was the source of all law Law was 
a matter of the km?'s pleasure and might 
revoked, modified or added to as be 
desired It was phrased in the old maxim. 
“As viills the king, «q wills the law” 

To the revolutionists this situation was 
intolerable and their views were well 
expressed bv the }ournalist Le Hodey, 
when he proposed to reverse this “absurd 
principle ' and to sav, “As wills the law, 
so wills the king" Their meaning was 

farther amplified in the first article 
submitted by the constitutional committee. 
‘There is no authority in France superior 
to law The king rules br it alone, and 
when he does not command m the name 
of the law he cannot exact obedience” 

From these beginnings there developed 
on the continent a new conception of 

Law as something stable, abiding, definite, 
and too sacred to be changed or infringed 
at the whim of any potentate. And 

before this law all men were to be equal, 
yegardless of birth, position, or wealth 
it IS another proof of tbe idealism of 
the time. The politician of today may 

laugh in his sleeve at the idea of there 
bmog anything sacred about law or that 
all men are equal before it. but he pay* 
•these principles eloquent lip*scrvice and 
it would be hard to imagine one so 
reckless in the face of an election as to 
denounce them publicly. Their influence 
is sufficient to establish limits beyond 
which it is not wue to venture. FlaCTaut 
violations usually receive general condero- 
•nation. 

The vital force of nationalism was also 
set in motion by the Revolution Prom the 
stress of those davs charged with common 
hopes and fe.ars there emerged the idea of 
the people-nation The conception was quite 
dilTcreot from the older notion of the king- 
state, in which the nation found its unity .and 
incarnation in the person of the king 
flaking Frenchmen of Bretons, Provencafs, 
Gascons, and all tbe rest was a notable 
achievement of the Revolution Tbe different 
elements were more solidly welded together 
by the armed intervention of Europe, but the 
moTcmcnt was well under way before the 
war It appeared in the federations of 178^ 
and 17f>0. These federations began in the 


outlying provinces and reached their climax 
in the great national federation on the Champ 
de Mats, July 14. 1790. the first anniversary 
of the taking of the Bastille. Comparatively 
few of those who participated in this festival 
were as cynical as the officiating bishop. 
Talleyrand, who whispered in an aside to 
Lafayette, “Don’t make me laugh.” Delegates 
of the national guards from all parts or 
France joined with the assembled throng in 
an oath “to be for ever faithful to the nation, 
to the law, and to the king to maintain 
the constitution ; and “to remain united to all 
Frenchmen by indissoluble bonds of frater- 
nity.” 

The conception of a state as a territory 
subject to a certain authority was at an end 
so far as France was concerned In the 

struggle which followed. Europe was amazed 
by the spectacle of tbe French nation think- 
ing and acting independently of its govern- 
roenL As tbe French rolled back the 

invading armies of the coalition and began 
tbeir career of conquest during tbe Revolu- 
tion and later under Napoleon, they did not 
realize perhaps that they were tempering their 
enemies with that same fire of nationalism 
which they themselves bad found so potent. 
In Spain. Italy, Germany and Russia it 
appeared and greatly contributed to the over- 
throw of Napoleon Nationality was con- 
demned by the statesmen at Vienna; but tbe 
idea bad taken root and the decisions of the 
Congress which violated that principle were 
the first to be undone 

So catching was the spirit of nationalism 
that movements developed all over Europe 
— in Greece, 'ierbia, Belgium, Poland, Italy, 
Hungarv. Germany TVhile nationality united 
Italy and Germany, it shattered the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire in the world war 
and raised Poland from the dead. Ve still 
hear a great deal about the “right of self- 
determination’’ among peoples and probably 
will for some time to come Tbe influence 
of the spirit of nationality has continually 
widened and there can be little doubt that 
the recent moiements in Egypt, Syria, and 
India are lineal descendants of the French 
Revolution. 

The greater part of the constructive work 
of the Revolution was accomplished by the 
first or National Assembly. Much was done 
in the way of social and economic reform 
— the suppression of the feudal system, the 
emancipation of the individual, the greater 
division of landed property, the abolition of 
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the privileges of noble birth, the establish- 
ment of equality. The totality of its achieve- 
ments is thus summed up by Professor 
James Harvev Robinson • “The National 
Assembly had taten somewhat more than 
two years to carry out its tremendous task 
of modernizing France. No body of men 
has ever accomplished so much in so 
short a period. The English Parliament, 
during an existence of five hundred years, 
had done far less to reform England . and 
no monarch, with the possible exception of 
tbe unhappy Joseph II, has ever even 
attempted to make such deep and far-reaching 
changes as those permanently accomplished 
by the first French Assembly.” 

The National Convention has been so 
completely identified with the sensational 
Reign of Terror — with tbe work of the 
Committee of Pnblic Safety, the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, and the Depnties on 
Mission — that its more lasting and important 
activities have been largely obscored thereby 
Many well-known historians accord them 
scanty treatment and by some they receive 
but mere mention. In justice to tbe 
Convention, then, it is only fair to stress this 
phase of its work. 

Its achievements were perhaps most far- 
reaching in the legal field. The famous Civil 
and Penal Codes of Napoleon owe more to 
the Convention than is generally conceded, 
for they are based npon its work The 
confusion of laws existing under tbe old 
regime has already been indicated and legal 
procedure was no better. That something 
would have to be done about it was apparent 
to all intelligent people from the first and 
a beginning was made in the Constituent 
and Legislative Assemblies The Convention, 
however, gave more attention to the problem. 
Under the le.idersbip of Cambac^r^, the 
Legislative Committee presented the first draft 
of a civil code on August 10, 1793 Tbe 
scheme for a penal code was brought forward 
by Merlin de Douai It is true that it 
took the driving power of Napoleon to carry 
the undertaking to completion, but, in the 
words of a well-known historian, “It may be 
doubted whether the existing French codes 
would ha\e_ ever taken their present shape 
at all. and it is quite certain that it would 
have taken many more years to draw them 
up, had not the Legislative Committee of the 
Convention broken the ground and prepared 
the way.” 

The formative inflnence of the Convention 


was also continued under Napoleon through' 
the personal work of Carabac^rts who. as 
Second Consul, was readily available with fais 
great legal experience and ripe judgment. 
The result of this combination of circum- 
stances was to restrain somewhat the despotic 
tendency of Napoleon In surveying tbe 
finished product, a recent scholar says that 
“the Codes preserve the essential conquests 
of the revolutionary spirit — civil equality, 
religions toleration, the emancipation of land, 
public trial, the jury of judgment. Original 
they were not, but rather a hasty amalgama- 
tion of royal and revolutionary legislation, 
governed by the genius of Napoleon ” From 
this developed the improved legal system 
which now prevails m France, one of the 
greatest benefits of the Revolution 

Nor were the French the only ones to 
profit from the use of the Code of Napoleon 
Wherever Napoleon's power made itsplf felt 
tbe new laws went witb it. and although at 
a later tune France was forced to relinquish 
her conquests, these laws remained a lasting 
tribute to her former greatness In Italy. 
Holland. Belgium, and the Rhenish region 
tbeir effect was both direct and lasting 
Indirectly the Code has exerted an immense 
influence upon the legislation of central and 
southern Gerroauv, Prussia. Switzerland, and 
Spam Even in the Central and South 
American States many of its salient features 
have been borrowed 

Another solid accomplishment of the 
Convention was lajing the foundation for a 
system of national educat’on m France. 
Tbe history of this work is yet to be 
written, but the basic material for it is to 
be found in the “Official Record of the 
Committee of Public Instruction” which fills 
three huge tomes m the collection of 
Documer/is it.e<hfs. It is true that tbe 
committee dealt with other matters as well, 
but its handling of the problem of education 
was important and substantial Following 
Lnes laid down by Condorcet in his great 
report before the Legislative Assembly m 
April 1792, a system of national education 
was outlined which was enacted into law 
the day before the National Contention 
came to an end. It provided for a primary 
school in all places with from 400 to 1,500 
popuIatioD. In each school the teacher was 
charged to instruct the pupils “m the 
branches of knowledge necessary to citizens 
in order to exercise their rights, to discharge 
their duties and to administer their domestic 
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affairs," There aLo to established 

throughout the Republic central schools 
"for instmction in the sciences, letters and 
arts" They were to be distributed on the 
basis of population one school for 300,000 
inhabitants Furthei proMSion was made 
for special or technical schools and the 
EcoJi Xormalr w as opened m Pans to 
tram teacher^ Crowning thi' elaborate 
system "a‘- tlu National Institute of the 
'^ciencP' and Arts, which was divided into 
three classes— physical and mathematical 
-ciencc', moral and political sciences, and 
literature and fine arts The Institute was 
e-spected to improve the sciences and arts 
by uninterrupted researche« bv the publica 
tion of di'coveries. and bv correspondence 
w ith foreign societies. That the scheme 
was not immediatelv successful m providing 
public instiuction. as the term is geoerallv 
understood, was due to a vanetv of causes, 
chief among which was the lack of traioed 
teachers, the opposition of Catholic parent® 
and the influence of local authorities in the 
establishment and control of schools It 
was. nevertheless, upon this foundation 
that Napoleon and later governments built 
up tho present system 

Not the lea.st important work of the 
Convention was the establishment of the 
metric system of weights and measures id 
1793 It was based upon decimal reckonins: 
and lias come to be accepted bv almost all 
civilised nations save the English-speaking 
peoples Nor should tho social reforms of 
the Convention be overlooked Several 
were included in the draft of the code 
prepared bv C.smhacC’n''- and the Committee 
on Ijpgislation Of these, the principle of 
the equal distribution of property .imong 
children or heir®, the .iholition of inipnson- 
nient for debt, .ind the protection nf the 
property rightv of women were the most 
notewortliy. 

On Vebru.irv 4. 1791. tin* following decree 
w.i'v passed ‘The Vatioosl Convention 
declares that negro slavery m all tho colonies 
IS abolished : in consequence it decree® 
that all men. without distinction of colour, 
who are domiciled in tlm colonies are 
French cilizen* and shall enjoy all tlie 
right, guaranteed by the constitution" 
Vith the widening of the bounds of tmniin 
freedom it was impossihle for slavery to be 
tolerated The grounds upon which it was 
opposed were not always the same Tlie 
F.nghsh aboIitiouHts were largtlv actuated 


by religious feeling, but the Frencli approacii- 
ed the problem Irom the point of view of 
human equality The Society of tlie 
Friends of the Negro was organized early 
and was doubtless lesponsible m large part 
for the declaration of the Constituent 
Assembly that slaves m French possessions 
were citizens of France The decree quoted 
above was the logical outcome of tlie 
movement thus started 

Abolition may have been retarded in 
some countries by the fear of Jacobinism, 
but its ultimate triumph owed much to the 
world-wide currency of French id^as 
Denmark bad tlie honour of first doing away 
with slaverv in her dominions in 170‘J 
Tlie United States and England prohibited 
the slave trade in 1794 and 1807 respective- 
Iv Tht Powers of Europe put fhemselves 
on record against the traffic at the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 Slavery was abolished 
lu the antisli Empire m 1833. and m the 
United States during the Civil War If 
France was indebted to America for her 
example in pointing the way to constitutional 
government she paid her debt by >,howmg 
America the real solution of the slavery 
question It must be admitted, however, tliat 
the French were more prompt in following 
our example than we were in following 
theirs 

The Kevolution .iKu maiks a tuining- 
poiot in the histon ot women It is true 
that a petition for woiiieu’s suffr.igo was 
rejected bv tlie i oiistituent Assembly, but 
the conception ot equality could not fail 
to lead to tho dein.ind that women be given 
equal trtatiiiMit .and equal opportunities 
with men Reformers such as Marv 
Wolstoneoraft. Condorcet, Bentham. and others 
pleaded their cause, and most of the legal and 
social changes that have been effected were 
foreshadowed in their writings 

Again, the principl" of eqiialih gave an 
immense impetus to socialism To the e.srly 
revolutionarv literature the nationalization 
of the land frequently appears, and witli the 
conspiracy of Babeuf. soci.ilism ceased to bo 
merely a speculative doctrine and became a 
political programme But perhaps more 
important tlian any direct advocacy was the 
effect of the sudden changes of ownership and 
the attack on the idea of the sacredness of 
property It is in the socialist movement 
that the operation of the ideas promulgated 
by the I’o\oUition is mo't clearlv traceable 
todav 
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An illustration or two of tbe influence of 
France on her eastern neighbour mav nf»t be 
out of place Paiticularly in tbe west and 
south of Germany, the Revolution left an 
enduring maik on both persons and 
in«titution«. and men of a later generation 
looked hack upon it as the beginning of a 
b'^tter day. V’elcker wrote . ‘ My birth and 
childhood synchronized with the Revolution, 
before which nobody thought of a constito- 
tion The proclamation of liberty and reform 
delighted Klopstock and Kant, and all men 
sound of mmd and heart, later evcesses 
never, thank God. stole from my father the 
warm and abiding love of right and liberty” 
For a generation after Waterloo the liberals 
of the south and west looked to Pans for 
their inspiration, as the liberals of the north 
looked to England, and spoke more of the 
French oecnpation than of tbe Wars of 
Liberation. 

Tbe Revolution and Napoleon further 
‘cleared the ground for the construction of 
modem Germany in the 19th century. When 
the Blench Republic annexed the left bank 
of the Rhine, Gorres wrote his celebrated 
“Obituary” which begins thus “On December 
30, 1797. at three in the aflernom, tbe Holy 
Roman Empire, supported by the Sacraments, 
passed away peacefully at Regensburg at the 
agp of 955. io consequence of senile debility 
and an apoplectic strobe ” The sledge- 
hammer blows of secularization, foreign 
domination, and consolidation under the 
Confederation of the Rhine fashioned a 
different Germany by 1815. The nomber of 
states was materially reduced but uDi&cation 
was not yet possible due to the iDfin'^nce 
of Austria and tbe prevalence of states rights 
feeling. It took the force of a militarized 
P/n?sia under the guidance of the Iron 


Chancellor to achieve the desired unity, and 
an opposing France had to pay for the 
triumphs of .Jena and Auerstadt in 1806 with 
the humiliation:, of Sedan and Metz in 1870 

In conclusion I shall quote from two 
well-known histonaos regarding the signi- 
ficance of the Resolution The first is from 
the pen of the brilliant French historian, 
Albert Sorel 

France did moie tnao conquer Europe.” he 
wntes "she converted her Victorious even in 
their defeat, the French won over to their ideas 
the verv nations which revolted against their 
dominatioQ The princes most eagerly bent on 
peaning m the Revolution eav it on returiung 
from their crusade, spronting in the soil of their 
own estates which had been fertilized by the 
blood of French soldiers. The French Revolution 
only ceased to be a source of strife between France 
and Europe to inaugurate a political and social 
revolution. «bich in less than balfaceatnry has 
changed the face of the European world ’’ 

The second quotation is from the eminent 
English historian. Dr. G P Gooch 

"The French Revolution is the most important 
event in the life of modem Europe Herder 
compared it to the Reformation and tbe nse of 
Chnsbanity and it deserves to be ranked with 
thoaS two great moments in history, because Lke 
them It destroyed the landmarks of the world m 
which generations of men have passed their lives, 
because it w« a movement towards a completer 
humanity, and t..ecaase it too was a religion, with its 
doctrines its apostles and its martyrs. It bronght on 
the stage of human affairs forces wmch have moulded 
tbe thoughts and actions of men ever since, and 
have taken a permanent place amoog the formative 
influences of civihration As Christianity taught 
man that he was a spmtual being, and the 
Reformation proclaimed that nothing need stand 
between the soul and God. so thf^ Revolution 
asserted the equality of man. conceiving individuals 
as partaker' of a common nature and declaring 
each one of them, regardless of birth, colour, or 
religion to to pos^ea'ed of certain inalienable 
nghtv ” 



Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore 
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W t hare dncu'Sed at -ome Wastli the 
fir>t domiQant idea la poetrr. 

hi‘: cult of the navfarer liis own 
theory of evolation We now come to 
his idea of all-pervadins: eyerl.ntins Jot, 
that carries forward in a --wavjn® dance of 
ecstasy this eternal tl>\\ of eyolution of 
ever-repeating creation 

Anaiida is esseutiallv r thmis of harmony 
\s coitUot drsaord anlitSesrs 
it IS all struggle rnd mi'erv To enter into 
the greater harmouv of things, to be a 
partater of the Aiimuh that is rn the Infinite, 
one must be able to trao'cend all single 
delights and single puns One must be able 
to say \Mth Shelley. “ \11 things together 
grow through which the harmony of love 
can pi'S" One cannot atford to be a snob 
There is sucli a thing a« a spiritual snobberr. 
an attitude of oyclusiveness thit ever cries 
for purity in egperieiic‘'s That reir^ walls 
of adamant on nil sides, splitting up aod 
lab»lling the things of tlie world as godly 
and Satanic, spintiiil and matensl worldly 
and other-worldly, and then, rai-mg the 
banner of part^san^iMp. enters into the con- 
flict Auarxln is not for »irch There is 
such a thing also as spiritual cowardice, a 
weiV.n^'ss now in evidence in some modern 
Indian and .American thought niOTement- 
tint seeis'. to d^nv tip’ eyi'-fenc* of e'll in 
the sclieme of the world a sort of -elf dicep 
tion tint arguc' onh toward* thiiig> that 
arc mist agro^.riile to finite stn-ibilitie- a 
philosophy of the Ple.^^•^nt but I’lcixure is 
not Aiiaihlit It IS not opough to know 
witli thf' protagonist-, of th--' movements 
tiiat somehow tfirougii fi.od - inystenons 
di'pcnsation tlio good por-ist- in .uid through 
the eril- which arc onfr .apparent If 
wfial tliov say i> tru'., it is a very small 
t'lrt of (!i.. truth f'or, one emnot fail to 
so<? th.at if I'viK .are onlv ippirent. so mn-»t 
also be tho good But they .are, pfrhap-, 
two aspect-- of tlie «ame rc.ility. as Tagore 
will t'll Us In t);.it grc.atcr iiruty of .tnaii^ 
«!<« all oppo--\tw- sbado of? and merge into 
ono airothor, evil into good, death into life, 


darknc's into light, the .finite into the in- 
fimte When Oandhari. the queen of the 
blind king Dhntara'htra. asks him to renounce 
theiT son Durvodhana the nnrighteous. the 
kmc asks 'H amazement. “What will remain 
to us after tthat Oandhari replies. “Ood’s 
blessing " Dhntarash.itra a-ks again. “And 
what will' that bring us’-*' To which the 
reply i«, “Xew afllictions" Suen is Ood’s 
blesMug. and such is inanda 

This intuitional f-icultr of dispeTling anti- 
tbeses. the power of contemplation tiiat 
c.m adapt itself to all things and ts»te 
their harmony forms the basis of all trans- 
cendentalism knd it IS a chaTact“iistic of 
T.igo*e in a truer sense than it was of 
Shelley oi of Kmerson 'ihellei's traiscenden- 
talisin wa- chietW lyrical, an inimediate 
rosultmt of his emotional intensity It is 
possible to measuie the .imount of pleasur- 
,able sensory eycitiut necessirv to make an 
mdivKlusl of a Sensitive inture erv out, 
‘‘So sweet that j >y ' ilmost pun;” or in 
the opposite direction to evcLum. “Weep- 
ing till sorrow b<»oonios eestasi ” But this 
IS neiertheless tiic trarseendentalistn of a 
poet aod T.igoie abound* with similar e\- 
prosvions and -entimcnts 

Mv io\ to-du -eek* a puueyt to tn-'it 
into tens ’ 

As Tagore says in his Cieatur Ideal, 
“To <l«tach the individual id“ i from its oon- 
finoment of eiersdav fiefs and to give it* 
soaring wmgs the freedom of the universal, 
this Is tb>* function of poetry Shelley doe* 
it. mostly in tlie region of emotions, and 
there is no truer emotion il poet thin Shelipj, 

Emerson stands at the other end >.t the 
same road His tr.inscendentalism is .ibnost 
eycUi'iveh intellectml He looks .it N'atiirc 
‘from two remoies He de.ils mo-jtlr nitli 
ide.as and h.as a wonderful canicitv for 
abstract thought T.igore's transcendentalism 
forms a bridge between Emer'Oii aud Shelley 
and covers the entire region of thought and 
emotions and still appeirs to transcend tlieir 
bounds Ho IS never content with less than 
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“All ihinsis that he scattered in mi 
life and m my death, let my sons: 
pour like oblation at tb\ feet” 

If Ins couception of God as th'^ way- 
farer and his cnlt of the way was the resolt 
of a process of slow realization, he seems to 
hare been born with this capacity for trans- 
cendental thought and feeling Eren when 
a young man and probably a loier, he 
writes, 

■“if there be a flower for me 
I wi'l wear It m ini heart. 

'But if tkera be thorn'- •' 

T will endure them 

‘Yes ve® I know lou mouo't mcdir mi 
Ton a^-k for all that one ila^’ 

In the warmth of Ins heart the contend- 
ing facts of erervdaT woUa ’nelt '‘info one 
sweet harmoDv,” and are fuied int* greater 
troths of vinity Pleasuic and paio are thus 
only the love sports of his Celestial Beloved 
■ I love this srame i ) Lord this game of 
laughter and tea’s ’ 

“MiseM kno ks at Hit door and her mess- 
age Is that tby loi-d i- w akeful .md he 
calls thee to the love ti\st through the 


AVake up, my song, from thy languor, rend 
this screen of the familiar, and fly to 
mj' beloved there m the endless surpnse 
of our hist meeting.” 

Infinity is thus the only suitable setting 
for a love in which form and the formless 
may unite to the best advantage. 

I dive down into the depth of the ocean 
of forms liopmg to gam the peifect pearl 
of the tormless 

Into the audience lia'I of the fathomless 
abyo., wheie swells up the music of tune- 
less string® I shall take this harp of 
ui\ life ' 

And the famihai can come smilingly 
forwaia to introduce the ULf.uiuiiar Because 
he love® tills life, he Knows he shall love 
.death as well For tlfe same L nkoowu will 
appeal m death as •me evei known to him, 
just a' 'he hid once, appeared in the form 
of his iii.’tt I and had taken bun in her 
aims at Ins birth . 

In the ores'^i’cc ot that Infinity the 
j greatest of one’s pct'ocal soirows fade into 
msigcihcanc'^' even as the sorrows of child- 
hood 


darkness of the nuht 

Hi« love transcend' the line th.it super- 
ficially divides separation and nearne^e 

"Decause 1 have grown to l-elieve that nn 
love is only near and have hugotten 
that she is al«o far far awav 
‘The question and the cr\ 0 wheio 
me t into tears of a thousand stteani® 
and deluge the world with tie a«®iiTaDce 
'I Am 

"Where love i', distance and proximity 
come closing together and are united in 
wedlock. 

“It IS the most diKtant course that comes 
nearest to thjself <’.Pd that training is 
the mo«t intricate which lead® to the utter 
simt'licity of tune ” 

"Dving you have left behind jon the .great 
®adnes® of the Eternal in niy life 
C'aspert in your dear arm® hie and death 
have united in me in tnarrisge hoed ’ 

And the outer end the inner 

‘The traveller has to keenk at eveiy alien 
door to come to hi® own .md tee to 
wander Ihrough all the outer world® to reach 
the inrermo't si. line at the end ’ 

The soul® of two lovers cannot touch 
e.Tch other unless they touch each other m 
the Infinite Music tills the infinity between 


i iviicinhei a (U> in my ciuldiiood I 
tio<ited .1 inp<r boat in the ditch It was 
A vet da\ <T July Suddenlj the 

storm • loud- thickened, winds came in 
glints, and I vm poured in torrents Eiil^ 
of inuddv water ruelied and swelled the 
stream .u <1 vunk my iKWt. Bitterly I 
thought in tov minci that the storm 
came on piupo?e to spoil my happiness 
all Its malice was against me 

The cloudy day of July is long today, 
and I have been musing overall those 
games in me wheicm I was loser. 

1 was liaming my fate for the many 
tucks It played on me. when suddenly 
I icmemberw the paper boat that sunk 
in the ditch ’ 


The barriers of personality itself break 
down, and those cf births and deaths 


Thcie la a looke'--on w lio sits behind 
mj eyes It seems he has ®een things 
m ages and worlds bey ond memory s 
shcie and those forgotten sight® gJisten 
<ju the gra®' and shiver on the leaves ’ 

I o'ten wonder where lie hidden the 
boundaries of leccgnifon between 
man and ilie beast whose heart Imowa 
no spoken language Thiough what 
pnmal paradise m .a remote morning 
of creation lan the simple path by 
whioh their hearts v’«ited each other” 


two soul®, thi® becomes inufiled by the lai't 
of our dailv habits 

"On shv summer niahfs 1 sil op in my bed 
and nicum the great io«« of her who i® 
beside me I ask roy«eif, ‘"When ®hall I 
have another chance to vhi-per fo ber 
v'oids with the rhythm of eternity m them 


The finite finds ®cope to be commensurate 
with the Inhnite when the glory of love 
touches it 

"Is it then true that the mvstery of 
the Infinite is wiitten on this little 
foreherji of mine ^ 
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“Thou hast made me endless, such is 
thy pleasure This frail ve'sel thou 
emptiest apam and arun and fillest 
it ever 'With fresh life ” 

“Infinite is your wealth, hut it is your 
wish to receive it in small measure, to „ 
receive it through me. from my little hands. 

Because, if that was not ao, if even for 
love the Infinite had not had to come abegg- 
ing at our doors, God’s infinity would have 
been like an affront to the finite creature 
Our finitude would have been an unbearable 
shame to us 

“Thou, who art the king of kings hast detied 
thyself in beauty to captivate 
my heart” 

We have need of unlimited space, as we 
most attain to infinity, and that is why He 
had to be infinite. Our uecds axe endless, 
(bat is why there is no end to His wealth 
Tagore embodies this superb idea m that fine 
symbolical poem of Oitarijafi, a poem which 
has all the simplicity and beautv of a parable 
The Beggar had sighted the King and felt 
that the luck of bis life had come at last, 
when 


“Of a sudden the Kins holds out hts nght 
hand and «ay« ‘^'hat hast thou to give me 
Ah. what a kinglv jMt was it to open th> 
palm to a beggar to beg 

From his wallet ho took, out a little grain 
of corn and gate it to the King, When at 
the day’s end the Beggar goes back home, 
ami empties his bag. lo, there is a lea-t little 
gram of cold in the poor hc.ap Bitter were 
the tears that he shed when he realized what 
would have happened had he had the heart to 
give the King his all Tims is it, that He 
gives only to t.ake. .v'd takes oul'V to give 
One has heard much about Tagores 
spiritual outlook on life, and it is rcallv a 
1 /ogi and not a poet who says. 

"ni.v fiiv. v-ud, ti-Ja (iwn 

inc for ave . " 


But then look at this 


’ Deliverance is not for ino m 
tion 1 fc‘’l the embrace of 
a thousand lends of dclicht 
never shut the doors of nn « 
doluhls of Sight and heann* 
shall icar thy dcf’ght ’ 


> lenuncia 
frecdonj jn 
^0 1 shill 
“ca'c®. The 
and touch 


Senses arc glorified and accepted when 
the scnsuilitv is gone from them, when they 
no longer exist solelv for the ego, when the 
glad Tcnunciation of the self in a larger self 
IS complete When we dedicate our body 
to God and exist for Him, all the pleasures 
of the senses become holy .lud divine 


“What divine drink wouldst thou have, my 
God, from the overflow mg cup of ray Iife^* 

5Iy poet is it thy delight to see thy crea- 
tion through ray eyes and to stand at the 
portals of my ears silently to listen to 
thine own eternal harmony ? ’ 

And then finally and together, 

'Let all the strains of loy mingle in. my 
last sons~the joy that makes the earth 
Row over in riotous excess of the 
grass, the jov that sets the tsi in brothers, 
life and death, dancing over the 
wide world, the joy that sweeps in with 
the tempest, shaking and waking all life 
with lai^Uter. the lov that ‘•its still 
with Its tears on the red lotus of pain, 
and the joy that throws everj thing it has 
upon tiie dast and knows not a word ' 

How IS ao individual to enter into these 
barmoDies ’ What is the secret alchemy 
that gives him that miraculous power ’ 
With Bergson, it is Intuition With Tagore 
in his own words, it is hi«- 
‘S\n\ \NTBiivTi” ( ) 

literallr. AU-Fee\mg and in the words 
of his talented critic, the late Ajit Kumar 
Chakravorti, it is his Vishi abodha, or Realiza- 
tion Ucivers-al 

Wlmt is the nature of this realization ? 
Tagore hiroself has a reph' to this question 
IQ Ins (teafnf Uiiify 

Tlic gualiti of the mhnite is not the magnitude 
of extension it i» the .■Id/aifa/ii the myetery of 
iinit\ \tlierever our heart touches the One. 
ID the smalt oi in the Ijg jt finds the touoli of 
the infinite 

*'0 the Infinite is not realized by mulfi- 
ptving expel lences. nor is that realization 
«vnoD\moO' with that universality of the 
intellect that can comprehend the totality of 
things ‘ U'hat do you see. Walt Whitman ?"' 
The great American poet .isks himself, .and 
the, I goes on to reply that he sees the far 
and the near, the past and the future, the 
pleasures and the pain®, ti.e mournings and 
the festivities, the doubts and problems, the 
cnltures and the barbarities, the virtues and 
the vices of the whole world before his eye« 
That he sees life m it^ entirety m all its 
manifcstat'ons, as a gre.it patoraro.a parsing 
before him This really is of the nature of 
a stupendous realization of. what Tagore 
calls, the infinite magnitude of extension It 
IS not realizing "The smaller than the inhuite* 
'■imally small, larger than the infinitely large,” 
the Ailiailam of our the Oiie in the 

many Whitin.an has no conception of that 
larger unity of things “through which the 
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harraoQV of lore can pass ” He has no clear 
conception cf God. He lias a UniTersalisin. 
but his unirerse is almost always an 
gate The difference between the universalisra 
of Tagore and that of "Whjtrnan is somewhat 
analogous to that existing between the Super- 
man of Xeitzsche and the Han in-God of the 
Upanishads, the difference between power and 
lore, strength and harmony 

The philosophy of Hegel, with its concep- 
tiou of the universe as a single process of 
evolution in which vice and disease are 
transient perturbations, comes nearest to that 
of Tagore Hegel, as is well known, is the 
nearest European allv of Hindu Honisni, but 
his Honism differs from Tagore’s Sarianu- 
bhutl in this that, while the one is arrived 
at by an intellectual conteniplation of the 
cosmic whole as a unitv m evolution. Hie 
other IS a invstic realizition of the universe 
as a unitv in joyful evolution Hegel, with 
all his optimism, is a sad Tagore, as he 
misses the principlo of Joy, of Aruinda, 
of Lila or playfulness in life 

COVCI USION 

So these are some of the ideas which 
Tagore has bequeathed to the new conscious- 
ne«« of India. It will be seen that the 
philosophy of Tagore, or rather, the philo- 
phy that we can build up from Tagore’s 
most predominant, frequently occurring 
ideas, is a sober as well as an inspiring 
philosophy ^ It IS a philosophy of free 
action and* unlimited good hope. It is also 
a philosophy of abounding Joy, and what 
IS more needed for India today than Freedom, 
Hope and Joy ? 

It is fortunate that Tagore’s philosophy 
is not a doottmai-ce's ptulosnphy. It is of a 
nature that ought easily to have a profound 
influence on our lives, since it is essentially 
a philosophy of life, a philosophy of personal 
life. Bereft of itg relation to individual 
life, philosophy lias no meaning for the 
poet. Then his philosophy reflects the real 
lihimioatiou of India, the India of the 
Upanishads, an illumination which he has 
levitalized in an astounding manner In its 
collective aspect it is India’s synthetic 
cosmopolitanism, and attitude of the open 
mind characterized by a love of the universal, 
which is in view today in the great 
humanizing tendencies of our politics, m the 
neO'Romantic movements in our literature 
and art, iu the various religious movements 


that are based ou a comparative study of 
the world’s religious systems, and in the 
outlook on life among the younger generation 
generally 

Tagore's cult of the open way, by 
denying design in the movement of the 
world, denies the possibility of prediction, 
and thus asserts a freedom of the human 
spirit that India had for several centuries 
forgotten It will not easily be realized 
what thi« declaration of freedom of the 
human spirit means, and what wide and 
far-reaching changes it ultimately may 

effect in our national character Today we 
are being hampered at every step by a 
sense of doom, of subjection to a Fate 
inexorable which lies like a pall ou the 
consciousness of our people and does not 
permit the free light of the skies to enter 
tiiere The comatose condition of callousness, 
of insensibility to pain and pleasure, that 
breeds «tignatiOD and crystallizes into 

lanumerable Achalayatanas of habitual 
misery on every side in our life, has at its 
root a want of faith in life itself and of 
a love lor the way for its own sake Our 
whole faith is pl.seed instead on our fore- 
fathers. on our leaders, on the gods of our 
mundane, and the God of our eternal 

destiny Tins h<u become inevitable for a 
people who have been put to the test of 
unmitigated suffering during several centuries 
It requires an optimism as vast as that of 
Tagore to be able to say, 

"Misery knocks at thy door, and her message 
13 that thy lord is wakeful, and he calls 
thee to tlie love trj st through tho dark- 
ness of the night ’’ 

But this IS exactly what we must say 
m the face of death, disease and degradation, 
it we caust taircy ou, it we must live ^ot 
to be reconciled to our fate, to drown our 
sorrows la forgetfulness and to wear a 
smile when smiling is a crime, but to derive 
from failures inspiration to greater efforts 
for success, from the one extreme of dark- 
ness and death to draw the initiative of 
force to swing on to the other extreme 
of light and life 

There is no doubt that Tagore’s philo- 
sophy with its message of undying hope 
and faith ought to go a long way to 
soothing the paralysing wounds sustained 
by our nation in its peculiarly unfortunate 
career through the ages. It ought to instil 
new life and vigour into limbs that have 
become lifeless through a long and 
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coiitmuon- practice of {iepre-bjo? auto 
bugse^tion. rcleasmi? hfe and action 

fiom the pri'On of the mortsl self ne is 
helpin': to relea-vc them frctb the intluence 
of such ?.uto-''U.’"e'tions. aad by suppltinc 
tlie m'pir.itiuii ul jn or Annufia that both 
liberates tite spirit and accomp.iPie'. the 
liberation, he n workni: and will continue 
to \\ork the H -’eneratiOQ ol India f> a 
measure unOnaiit ol hv tt.e mo't daiinc ol 
our politic il a-pii int' 

L\e'i lu' political utteriivi' jie going to 
he of a l.ii 1. oie abidma value th^n i-« 
usu.iliv tl < ca-e "itl 'Uei uiteTanccs He. 
in th iiiid-t of mil'ioQ' has never foi 
a da\ horn the v'rv hfcinninc 'een politics 
n- divorced fioin life and greater issuC'. 
hut has 'pen il a' a c >niriboti»is tune to 
tiio great orsauic harmoov of the entiretv 
of human aclnev ements It mar erco he 
possibl" to piove that the great lore of 
truth and ju-tice tlmt dre" h»ro into the 
arena of piactical polities i.f his couutrr 
in Ills younger davs has nalurallv and 
in«viliblv kd up to his present attitude 
(onards bationali&rn and rarro'r patriotism . 
tliat the ideas of a human brotherhood tuat 
are lapidly gaming ground against all odds 
of reactionary forces are the direct 
derivatives of his great ph»lo«upbT of life 
as embodied in Ins poetry and as faa« been 
roughly outlined in this CssaT. bi» 
philosophy of Love, of Joy. and ol the 
Open Way Distractions may and will come, 
hut the freedom for whicli India i> destined 
will be greater than the freedom wh.ch is 


allowed to move and breathe freely vvithm 
a particular geographical limit 

The political struggle, the stiuggle for the 
removal of social inequities, the straggle 
for bare eiistenee will go on, but they will 
be judged at every step by tbeir contribution 
to the pievailiDg tonal key of that unvver- 
salism, and thev «ill all derive their in«pira- 
tivD from this stupendous source of ideas 
anu will ever be guided and nourished by 
thtni Xatiooaliam. it is the firm belief of 
manv vvll ultimately jirofit by the breaking 
up of lU own limits Perhaps the way to 
such a breaking up does not lie through a 
denial of Xationalism. or pveihaps it doe', 
but tiie day i' not far away when that 
bieakiog up will be complete and through 
the darknt's of ages the light will shine 
forth, the light, the illuminatiOD which is 
the ’eal jHunimation of ludia In the dark- 
est of uiglt'. even perhaps not fully consci- 
ous of what she )> doing, the soul of India 
will sccreilv pray 

W lieie tne mind is w ithout fear and the lie.ad 
is held huh where knowledge is free where 
the vvoild has not Veen Irokcn up into fiagments 
bv n.inow domestic wail' wheie words come out 
from the depth of truth where tireless strivirff 
stietohes Its aims tovauls perfection, where the 
i.levr stream ot leason has not lo«t its way into 
the diearv dC'ert sand of de.id hatiL where the 
mind IS led foiward bv thee into ever widenins 
thought and action 

Into that Heaven of freedom m> father, let mi* 
oountiv awakn 

knd m this w.iv, secretly, silently^ 
impeiceptiblv, a iiicater India will be made, 
and Is being lu.'ido • 




The Indian College at the University Of Montpellier 

B\ PitoFvxson PATRICK OEDDEs 


T he location of the Indian College at 
the University of Montpellier has been 
selected, after verv full consideration, 
as on the whole the most suitable among 
European universities and cities for Indian 
students, and especially those of intellectnal 
ambitions, scientific, humanistic or agri- 
cultural, and with purpose of educational 
and social service And these either for 
introduction to their period in Europe, or 
m their final year or two, fir fuither 
continuance of their studies, as hr the 
preparation of a research thesis for the 
doctorate of the Uairersitr or of the 
State, and also for the clearei orientation 
of their studies, tow.irds more comprehen- 
sive view : and for effective .ipplication m 
subsequent career. 

Tiie “Sir Ratau Tata TTing* of the 
college building (thus named owiqij to a 
substantial donation bv hw Trusti is now 
ready and m u«e for librarv and for 
research purposes Until it-, central rc'ideo- 
tial block of study rooms can be erected, 
material accommodation is as heretofore 
in the adjacent Scottish College, and it 
is also available in boarding-houses and 
lodgings not too far away 

The college aotici[utes, and seeks to 
provide for the advancing future of Indian 
higher oducitioa and this for \anou> 
reasons First, the attnctiveness of it> 
general ^Ioditerr.aaean clinnte. essentially 
that of tne Riiiera and thi-, the healthic'-.t 
since drvost .and most suanv of the 
temperate zone and in its immediate 
surroundings, of evceptioual variety and 
beauty, from grounds, gardens, and extensive 
heath, to the Mediterranean shore, and 
with mountains north, west and east — 
Cevennes, Pyrenees and Alps at easv 
etenrsion distance And ne'vt, as offenne 
within mote immediate range, the most 
comprehensive of introductio-is to the 
main history and civilization of Europe, 
from the earliest times to the present 

I Hui.th Apv inhols 
y© marked are the health advantages of 
Montpellier alike for its natural situation. 


and for the ouNtaudiug and illustrious 
practice and emueiici of its medical 
teaening — .-til! -uli-tautiallv continued and 
niaintiined — that until nnieteentli century 
fashion moved t > tii“ creation of the 
Riviera plea'.iiie towns. Montpellier was the 
centre foi visitors from oorthein countries, 
and esDecnllv fioiii Britain whence tlie 
name of M •ntpellier.' so fiequcntly given 
to som** n w and healthy qu.irters m its 
cities, as fumi Ediuburgli to Cheltenham, 
London t > Hrightoo These health advan- 
tages aio D 1 l“ss preieutiveh important 
for visitors from hot countries, since 

affording iindprate acclimatization before 
eipo'ure t<i northern wiateis Tlie college 
ospecuUy provides the best of conditions 
(or this alike bv its immediate situation 

)ust outsiJo the citv with its extensive 

gardens and adjacent heath : also bv 
the proMsi «a it a holiday countiv-house 
the Chateau d \ssas. at easv distaoce 

and even a ueighhouriDg cottage sauatonnin, 
so f.ii usuallv ’■motv vet on two past 

occasions urv'''nt'v useful witii Us tiained 
nufse. .md nth leading pliV'iciaus and 
surgeons witiiiu immediate reach or call 
It may b<^ luteJ here that while the 
college niU't thus provide separately for 
any ca,- of actu.U illness dangerous to 
others, th* ofh-'ei of the High Commissioner 
for Indii 111 London, who is entrusted 
with the oil'' of Indiau students m Bntish 
Uoiver 5 ,h“s informs u> that he will 
hencMortii recjmru“nd tnose wlij^e li^aith 
risks -.uff-'riiig From hist experience of 
the northern winter, to sp“Dd at least their 
first in Europe witli us at Montp^'llier, as a 
pr^eaution.irv measure of acclimatization 

II flsni\HR'v<. 

Montpellier i, the capital of an agricul- 
tural province not an indnstrial one. hence 
the University lias no Faculty of Engineenng, 
so that after their year or two of prepara- 
tion in mathematics and in the physical and 
chemical Institutes, students of technical 
purpose go to Lyons or Pans, or others, to 
English or Scottish Technical college facilities. 
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HI. EorciTJosAi. I'iCiLniii and 

.\dv \\t Mmc \i. Enrc\Tio\ 

Atoou5 all esHtmg IJniveraiUe'i. Mont- 
ppllier has been tbe earliest in the progress 
of the art of medicine, and also the most 
initiative and intlutntial towards its teaching, 
from which the botany, pharmacy, .watomy, 
etc. of all other schools are historically star- 
ved. It stil! maintains a high level of in- 
struction, yet for this very reason the School 
of Jledicme is at present so overcrowded hy 
medical students, beyond present accommod- 
ation for them, that only prelirainary studies, 
or final visits to hospitals, etc, car. at present 
be recoTTimended by the Indian College, until 
the large extensions of buildings now m 
progress are completed and with corres- 
pondingly increased teaching staff 

lY. Aoxancld Stddies iv Science 

For advanced studies of science, however, 
ns for research in Chemistry, Physic*, or 
Physiology, facilities are very good. These 
in Zoology are particularly evcelleot, 
with access to a conveniently accessible 
marine laboratory. As to Botany, Mont- 
pellier has not only taken the most active 
lead since early times, with the repeated 
lead of its famous old Botanic Garden, whence 
those of Oxford, Edinburgh and others 

Now, and indeed more than ever it is 
attracting research students from all count- 
tries This notably b? its ‘‘Mediterranean 
and .Mpine Geo-Botanic lustitute,” which 
has lately lemoved from the University In- 
stitute of Botany to more ample accom- 
modation, in the library gallery of the 
Indian College, until its future scpar,ite 
budding can be realized, and this extra 
library space comes to be needed by the 
College itself Hte methods and merits of 
tills Institute of Rosearcii Dopartroeut — thanks 
to the distinguished efficiency of leader- 
ship— are so widely lecogmzed as also 
leading in tbe science, that list summer, we 
linl tiicMsits of the professors of Botany of 
Prague ami Aui-tcrJam, and even Berlin and 
otiirr German Universities; as aKo those of 
.leruNalptn and Chicago. and other experts from 
P.imbndg'’ and all after s.atisfving theniselvts 
by this direct inspection, Inve promibwl to 
f.enil rt-circii student- Tpus also are 
ofVerM facilities to Indian students (nlre.ady 
VginniQg to be utilized) for a thoron«’li 
training, toward- investigation and nndcr- 
st.inding of the yot more varied re-ional 


vegetation of India; and which is as yet 
nowhere else so fully obtainable 

V. Agriclu.tural edccvtion 

The Montpellier School of Agncultuie is 
also the foremost in the Mediterranean; so 
that the numbers of its students are limited 
to prevent overcrowding A few Indian stu- 
dents can however be accepted for training; 
and others for research, as in economics, 
botany or entomology, and for meteorology, 
etc. Practical training here in warm tem- 
perate Europe, is naturally more adaptable 
by Indian students than that of tbe cold tem- 
perate north, excellent though that is also. 
And somewhat similarly as regaids Forestry. 

VI. HuuiMSTIC STUDIES 
FrES'CB UVNCUAGE }TC. 

Next as regards Humanistic studies; and 
first as regards tbe learning of French—this 
IS here rapidly acquired. The University has 
a comprehensive and welUstafted “Li’ititute 
of French Studies fo} Foreign Studmis," 
and this is alike frequented fov ordinary 
requirements, and also by those training as 
teachers, of French The Scots and Indian 
Colieges aho share resident and other ex- 
cellent tutorial instruction and also enjoy 
those varied social contacts uitli Univerbity 
aod City winch aie so necessary for facility, 
and for cultural interests Thus our students 
can soon follow the regular University 
courses, even in French language aod hter.ature 
winch are of full range and distingui'ihcd 
value 

VII. HibTour 

The department of History is very com- 
prehensive in its range and variety of teach- 
ing. aod also eminent in research . ranging 
from Greek and Roman times, through later 
periods, to modern times , and from regional 
and French history to European and general- 
Several of these fjniver.sity courses arrange 
excursions to tbe many pJacPS .and cities of 
histone interest, as do also our college stu- 
dents for themselvos 

VIII Atii.iiuuioi,v 

Tlicy often participate aUo m the very 
ably conducted spring and autumn excur-ion 
va^tion courses, armoged br the ScoN 
CoHege. for Vre-histone Arch.oology .and His- 
tory in Dordogne, which afford direct 
exfeiienccs ranging from eailie't cavern life, 
and througbont all periods up to town and 
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country ]ife of todar. n-Jiieh arc in no 
other country «o coraplpte e\ eu n-hen attempt- 
ed at all 

IX ScRvyy^ Intv r-R< r \Ti'>N 

OF Indian vnd 'Tni k 

Our colleges are also fortunate in 'irailar 
eyperieuced tutorial lead-r'hip m it' leyjon- 
al aud ciric survev <if and around Mont- 
pellier; of 'rli’ch tho educative value, natura- 
listic and hi'toncal alik^* has long and in- 
creaiingly been appreciated br students and 
also yearh excursions from British 1 nner- 
sitie®, etc These studies aie aKo in intimate 
touch with the universitv departnents. of 
geosraphv, geology and hiologv on the 
one hand, aud of regional .ind gonertl 
history on the oth«r The head of I'niver- 
?ity fi-eographical Institute 
has lately produced the lead- 
ing trork on India in French, 
if not indeed in any language, 
so that ludiau students are 
liere especialW welconod A^ 
regards Indian language', 
lion ever, the I’niyersity has 
as vet no department, even 
of Sanskrit, though this )' 
looked forward to indeed 
the Indian College m.i' 

conic to Dtovide ibw It 
already bA' friendly relations 
with the reiv eminent 
department i.f Pfofe>sci 
.^vlram Levy at tiK University 
of Pans, to whom our 'tudents 
go . .15 al'O to pursue «uch 
studies in British Uaiyet-itie- 
thus provided, c q. Loed' n 
Oxford. Edinonrgii. etc 

A' Eia-ifi.s 

I As to edue.atiou the Uuiver'ily Depart- 
ment has been found of niucb value h\ 

> Indian .and other student^ as uniting 

verv able psychological and ped-igogic 

training and with coiupreheD'jve lahoratorv 

training in ex.imination of the children oi 
the city s scliools . a>. aUo .advances m 
infeJJigeDce te^ts. etc. 

XI Su.iu 

4 As to the Socwl Sciences, a recent 
.. meeting of profe'Sors and 'eading cibzen'. 
^ at the Scots College has init’ated the 
3 


^ocloIog^cal “'ociefy of 3IontpeJlier. with 
the Director of the older Scottish and 
newer Indian College a' iN president, 
and with deposit of its book> m the mere 
'pacious library ot the lattei Here aNo 
f *1 the tiiu^* 1 ' deposited foi reference 

hi' Town Planning Exhibition Collection, 
^well kQOwD !U lud'a iQ past years bv its 
V'-iN to the leading capitals) t))U' lurtber 
iioviding a nticleu.. fir the library growth 
uu V begiauiug Several Indian Government' 
hav prP'COted lolurae' .i' notabiv those 
of t'le ircha^ologicil '^uiv v cf Hvderabad, 
Deccan thus ha' ari'eu U'eful 

co-opf'iati <u with thi^ larg>- g^coral library 
if the Lui'ersitv and van u- of its 

departmental ones Ti)“ InJ i 'iSicf* 

Library in Ljudou .lUa kiodlv is.rward5 

hook' tlir* ugh Up Universiti IiiTArnn. 


f r loau to Indian re'^aich stud'-nts 
requirinr tiiese fhe i>>^giuniDg' aie thu' 

.n pr igr"-' toward' a centre ii library 
CO p^ratiou Indian ind turi^'pean 

XI Bn I . .rvp 

Til** director of the t ollece a' of 1 mg 
experience of Britain American and 

tontinentai Ubraiv arrangement, cataloguing, 
.lud research uses wa' invited hr the 
first Congress m Europe of the International 
Lnion of Educational As'Qciatiou'. held 
at Edinbttrgn lo to prepare a report 

on Bibliography and this i' readv for 
publication, aud of service to students 

ready for it 
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1 • ’> ' - CiT 

In ' 

1 ti uiv • ' nc.pieDt »ioup of 

colli, . •• nr-t ' mii ae\f ludiAO, 

Ij' ii'O ^ t' 1 iisr-' of Pai»NUmao', 

‘.S' al'O ^caodiDHTiPti, and 

utbii' 01 > I . lu project It has at>o 

arou't-i provision — and naturaHy 

on lb H '•cale of a caUejiate hail 

of r - j r French stadenK opened 

latt N -0 students and on a not too 

di'ait . and this is shortly to be 
doi.i i\’ anotb^r of equal magnitode 

Oui _ eral conception hiweter is not 
ma N of such large scale groupings. 
c.ini.*,)onding with fhose of the immense 
,100 growing Citd Uoireraitaire of Pans. 
N. mch attracts too great nunibers Some 
fortv-fire vears' espeneoee of UniNer'itv 
Halls in Edinburgh, and aUo of the like 
in London, has brouint out the adxaotag' 
of very moderate grouping' Fbus 25 or 
80 are found enough for any oae hou-e 
and around it' table, since .a 'ufticieut 
number for conier'atiou and intellectual 
cocaradesliip For as numbers incrcue a 
high level is less readily aroused and 
mnintained. since the intellectual minoritv 
too readily fill from leadet'liip into 
8epaT.ateness, if not solitude Collective 
libraries and hboratines. cauutrr-hou»e 

and evcursions. .and sporu held (io 
prepiMtion) .are found to b^ the agencies 
which best bring member* of all hou'C' 
together, rather than too large collective 
dwellings ileuco throughout the prc'Cnt 
scheme, witli its n itional laitutue' and 

purposes, each student's hoU'C is op^n to 

receive stud-’nt' of other mtionalitie' '' 
far 11' the'O dc'ire and vacuicies permit — a 
method at onc'^ cconomicil. vociable mi 
friendly 

M'lsTrruiu. A' MiiTis.Pi^ , 

Were the preceding ivphtiUiou* all 

that CTi lio given, tne 'itii,»ion cliO'pn 
for this Indian CoUeg-’ n >,iJJ ^hu* be 
well md fully lustihei But tnc whoU 
present schema has a \».t deeper-lvmg 
origin, and moro ambitious purp^'O Tne 
peculutlv illustnoua past ol Montpellier— 
from tne very diwn of renewing high'r 
Studies in Europe after th» overthrow of 
Jbe Homaa Empire, .and through ^f*>dieval 
and R^tnusnc's tliought and culture 
(witness Petrarch and llihshi., for single 
Salient example') and thonc-* to correspond- 


ing productivitv up to and ir modern 
tunes la associated with its mo~t favourable 
of non-political froutiero, ami 'o ?' the 
nearest meetmg-place cf the Mediterranean 
parent-civilizitiou witli that of N'orthorn 
Europe '^0 oow, bv cultur.al as well as- 
eliniatic couditmus. Montpellier js becoming 
realized as an almost correspondingly 
advantageous punt of lutellectual and 
euneational contact with and for India alsot 
and to mutual advantage For such meeting 
of East and West is iiere free from any 
touch of economic stress, or ef political, 
racial or other strain In short, then 
this old meeting-place of Mediterrane in 
wjtl) Xorthera Europe is also well .idipted 
for East and West as well 

UmvIHsITT PR0.tREsS N 1j-VN>Rv' 

A further interest bc' m the bearing 
of all till' upvu the progress of Education, 
and of Higher K-duoition especially. 
Pniuarv education m Europe na' long had 
a 'ucce's'ou vf initiative mind' 'Uch as 
Lveke RoU"eau. PP'talozzi and Fioebel. 
and now Mvatessou and others and 
secoud.arv education though more Urdily. 
u'croa'inglv has active piuneer'. and 
toward' advance iccordiuglv I'uiver'ities 
are multiplviug. i" the woilJ over as 
hardly <.vet u«foi<. d increasing ii> 
spec aiized lad tfohnou departments of 
everv kind Yet u has long been 
inorei'Uiglv felt t the time hi' come, 
indeed is bug -idue. for ciiticil stock- 
taking of 111 .1 manifold studP' “nj far 
thou ivvo Is accurauhtiug tnroughout 
tutir lii't IV and more than i.ver .anew. 
But .1' vet nowhere arc tliC'e in their 
C'l ciil FicuUiea and ciir'icuh aud still 
icas Is a whole. b“iuc adequ.itelv orginized. 
to thi.ir fuH po'sibfe educUiNjil elficiency, 
as regard' their 'tudi^nts sstill are they 
at present reid.ing tdcquateJv tow.ards 
philo'jphio uaitv. ore estiatiug thi^ir teaemng 
towards lumoav of ideas and ideals 

Manv of their pr.icti'C their 

ne’ds, tht prvhlpm u how to reilize them 
Iliruonv amid ill best forms and level' of 
cultuie III' .i' vav' the desire of highei 

elucttion . aad uow mcrea'ingly However. 
raar» 'ubtintul crntribations .ire still needed 
to this Mint i' tv done to\v.ird 5 

aivanciDg tiiem' 

'ajch iinbiti-ias t)3 often appear "Uto- I 
pna* ti ti-v “pr.ict!cal man" who has no I 
tune for reilcctnn bcv.init bi« imieodiate I 
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indnstrial or pecuniarv But the tpim 
Utopia 1'= it'elf a subtle je'-t, batched between 
■Sir Tdouuis Alorc aud his frieod Era^inn®, ttie 
ioremO't scholar of bis age since the Greek 
as they well knew, is either— Ou topia, > < 
nowhere, (the sense m which cynics mi-take 
it) or Eu-topia ; re, with each place and its 
people at their best and thus of neautv 
and well-being, so far they make it so Thus 
Eutopia IS e^er beini realized as m ere^^ 
■thoughtfully designed and we!l-teoded garden, 
erery bettered village town and eitv, in 
proportion to its adyaucing citizenship and 
so also m evei> Univer-ity and cclleciate 
progress «o wliv not m tho-e here in ques- 
"tion 

Such considerations thu'. only appear 
•seiitimental and unreal to discouraged acade- 
mic mind', and those of routine adniinistra- 
tion. vet none the l^'s thev correspond to 
facts Tini-' how evplam the 'Ucce's of the 
late T)r Stresemanii — oho got on >c much 
bettei \Mtli the Allies than any previous 
German statesman and negotiator, and thn- 
did far better for his country also ‘since 


at once a man of education and action and 
of aspiration towards unity in both , thus 
a good European as well as German Much 
light 15 thrown on this when we 

learn <’f his haring spent part of that 
wander-studeots life” — which ha= long 

been a mam feature of the German Univer- 
sitie-. advantage-* over ours — at Geneva a 
centre of Frencli language and culture then 
a- now, only soend to Pans itself GAnd 
so m turn, he ha- i-'iiea his own son and 
daughter an international education ) 

Ilt-re again is the kindred value of our 
Montpelhei college Tlniigh eminently 
•'Uitable tor the Indian 'tndeut beginning his 
Univei'itv stud'es in Europe, he advised, 
after Die hrst year or two. tc continue his 
studies el-ewhere, and helped to find where 
best to do this The graduate or advanced 
students Is liere guided to re'eaicli «o 
U'-uallv towards an original the']' after 
which h<’ usually returns to India, but can 
al«o be mtioduced to depaitments and tea- 
chers ID other universities, according to his 
particular tpquirements 


The Round Table Conference 

Br SUDHIR EUMAR LAHIRI 


W ITH reference to the conclusions reached 
br the Indian Round Table Conference, 
three facts appear to be worthy of 
note .at the outset Ihe'C are. fiv't, that 
although the decisions of the Conference are 
of gre-it j.mportanre, thpy are of a pTOM'>i&ost) 
nature «econdIv. that tlivre are many matteis 
of vital importance which still remain un- 
settled and thirdlv, that the Irwin-Gandhi 
settlement which has been accepted by the 
Indian National Congress, makes it possible 
that in certain crucial matters agreement on 
more liberal .and progressive lines may 
ultmntelv be reached In view of tbeagitition 
tliat has been set up in England to prevent 
any modification of Die so-called safeguards 
mooted at the Conference, and to defeat 
the object' of the Irwm-Gandhi settlement, 
it IS essential to tear these Diets in mind 
The Conference, in fact, concluded its session 
ID London with a resolution which among 


other things erpressed the opinion that its 
report was of a provisional nature Further 
the Prime "Ntinister in bis concluding speech 
at the Conference admitted that although 
some of the conditions essential to the work- 
ing of a ooDSbtutjoD such as was contero- 
piated had not been finally settled. His 
Maje'tv s Government believed that as a 
result of the work done bv the Conference 
thev had been brought to a point which 
encomaged the hop« that further negotiations 
to be undertaken thereafter would be suceC'S- 
ful In the declaration made on the occasion 
on behalf of IIis Jlajestv s Goiernment 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald »t.ated that the 
precise form and structure of the new 
constitution must be determined after further 
di'cussion with the Princes and representa- 
tives of British India. No part of the 
discussions of the Conference could in 
such circumstances be regarded as sacrosanct. 
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The tt .t the Confeience 

on id-r-ct tlic«^ fUtii- ' the application 
u{ V‘ 'tder.il prij r 1 jt ti il e future con'titn- 
tion 1 I di.i i‘u 1 i. tiK> Indian ''tate«, 

V ( i, uime 1 • I dui- importance thin 
i‘ I.I- Jlip tr i , unnion the 

I’nti'h Ti di . lad so ini eneiallv 

Veen tt it - , tne Oo\eimiieit' of tlie 

Indi in •'to ' ' 1 not leoi'iitutta on a 
P"|iili ' 1 biought I ti. 111 f with the 

'■ 'Mij , Bnti'h lid I ’.0 formal 

nil '1 ’ I n-h lufii wur tiic Indian 

Til 'Ub)->.K of Indian 
- for ' nitnue Hen asUng 
I I ' loi r ii't tiUK'U.il leform closeli 
I, 1 iiiiatinc t that * Bntish India The 
^1 ' n- 1 ( I ' V ny' el -cemed to fear 

T I 'iich I ' I II .1 would orentwally hnng 
t ' iliV' { tini updiliUed aiilocracv and 
ah' ulc iiU'iioii'.ibiliti to a close The 

I’l ' li Miioi'iciacT 10 India T\ere not onlx 
I ti'C t' iin constitutiooal change that 
iiiicnt Imvl the effect of briogintc British 
India aud the Indian states into relations 
of inutualitT and friendliness bnt were 
.in\ious to tighten further their control over 
ttie goiernmental polict in respect of the 
lattci The recommendations of the Statutoir 
Commission, the report of the Bulhr 

Uommittco and the last despatch of the 
OoTcrnment of India on constitutional 

reforms leave no room for doubt in this 
regard In fact, there were people who were 
anticipating with eager expectancy that this 
part of the Indian problem would sene a« a 
roeV on which the Indian Round Table 
Conference might, in the very beginning, be 
made to split 

The situation had thus become one of 
verv great conipkxity and difficulty when the 
Indian Round Table Conference was summoned 
lUit when at the outset represenfatne Indian 
?AcrWi wiWi IwAwitj miTnyitTS 

of t!io Conference one after another declared 
that a federation embracing Rritich India 
and tiic Indian States was IikcK to prove 
an tfTcctnc solution of the Indian piobltm. 
thi' n.illy cane as a surprise to all — 
pieas.mt to «omc and disagreeable to 
otlirre 

ft wiJJ rnadiJj Je adiiiittrd that very great 
credit belongs in tlie iiiattir to those among 
fiic Indian pitnccs and tlmr advisers who 
advocated the idea of federation for a 
vnitid Irdia. Tlty liiillei dcmotslrated 
lleir {atrt(.ti<fii fv tiiakiisr it elcar that Ihtv 
weic not less entliusiastic in their insistence 


that the new federated India sliould have 
an equality of political status vvith the rest 
of the self-governiug parts of the Briti'h 
Empire than in their demand for a federation 
of their states with the British Indian 
provinces Mr Ramsay MacDonald did cot 
indulge in any evaggeiatioo in the eloquent 
tribute that he paid to the Indian Rrmce-' for 
the signal service rendered by them m this 
matter ’As itgards the foini of the 
constitution, the Prime Minister said in 
his speech, referred to above, ’“all the speakers 
have said that it has been deteimmed that 
It is to be <1 Federation Your Highnesse®. 

I can add nothing to the tribute that has 
b«?eo paid to you by previous speakers 
i^gaidiDg the magnificent part that you liave 
piaved ID waking that possible Before vou 
came the situation of the Indian cou'^tUntion 
w.!' m doubt Many people, ns was said 
till'- morning, were doubtful, as to whether 
British India alone could bear central 
authority \ou came Tou made your 

declaration You showed vom Piitiiotic 
interest in Indian afiaiis and ^our veiy wise 
Vision regarding the future aud your words 
Wade It p 'Sible for us to build up a cons- 
titution aud to put political weight upon it 
This has been a gieat acliicvement tor which 
India and Oreat Britain aie grateful to your 
Hlghne^sea 

We thus hnd .a compkto change lu the 
situation bioughl .ibout by a fundamental 
trausturniation in tlie outlook of the parties 
Concerned The 'copc aud sweep of the 
change will be realized when one consideis how 
incon'eqocutial were the proposals m.ade by 
the '^imoii Commission m this regard aud that 
the ttoiernment of India in their last despatch 
on leforms published simultaneoush with the 
as'cmbling of the Conference, had declared 
tint a federation of all-India was a distant 
■i 6 e.d .and the form which it would take 
could uot then be decided 

That the Indian princes showtd great 
couiage Combined with true foresight in 
eoming to the dicision tliat thev made 
in regard to the question of federation 
cannot 1 tiiink.bc disputed But the piobkius 
of a Icdiral India in which the Indian State*- 
are to be cemponent p.uts .liong with Bnti^h 
Indian province^ are not 'filled siwplv by 
declantioDs made in favour of sucli a 
solution kVhen detail-, anting out of the 
qutstum of application of the principle of 
udtTatiou to the future constitution of India 
ligan to Ic discussed at tiie Conference, 
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qiMtf’ 
<'?<!( r 
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t!t,r '[! ull nitke this 

, r , icpr“'''i ' - of the pnucelv 



^ ‘ - 1 ifiii hive eujoved 

' t i’xin whieh what- 
j I) Jt he di n d is 
• f‘\i«hti{r in the Todian 
:i5 Thev \ tH further 
itn- not ti)feii r *0 that 
1 «iih3ect' in oth'r parts of 
lire eDt'Tio" ’f'ponsible 


\ tion framni m liie lines of the 

u itinns made 1 1 Mi InOnn Round 

i'l if* recce will cue i - i number of 

1 ‘ ricnllv "ivem d joined to 

,fr - Incli'in Pi Miiif- clothed in a 

erahc cirh eiiiivinc i modified form 
le'.pon-.ibl ■ ernment. as component 

V ‘.rt-v cif Tcdex vl fudvi. \>,\d while British 
Tndnns carimt he PTi'ertcd to exercise any 
f^Hctive influence o\er the affairs of the 
States, these nutocraticnllv goTerned States 
tliToujh their nominees mil enjoy an influence 
and power, much in excess of their relative 
importinoe in point* of population, area 
and re'OUTces over British Indian policy and 
administration 

Can it be *aid hv even the ioo«t ardent 
amonn the advocates of the scheme of a 
Fedcnl India ns it has been outlined, that 
It contains nnv piMranfee to the people of 
llritisli India that there is uo risk of the 
forces of reaction pievailing m the near 
future when questions of changes m the 
constitution or questions on constitutional 
aspects are hronsht forward for discussion and 
settlement in the Federal Legislature, and of 
the Fedention and its units straying into 
iindemocntic paths 

It mav not be inappropriate to examine 
in tliK connection the me.ins suggested by the 
Conf* rence for secuiing stability for the central 
executiv c T'ho F ederal Structure fstiVconiTnittee 
recommended, .ind the Conftrenceendorses the 
recommend ition. “tint Minister* should not be 
cninpdleil to TO'ign e in the event of a 
\otc of no confidence pi«.v.ed hv a majonty of 
at If i-t two-thirds of ihe iwoChambers sitting 
te^'tfier" When one finds that important 
pirt* of the held of Centril administration will 
he ki pt rc'er^ed fur tlie Omcrnor-Gencral 
wlio i> to ho ertrii'ted with special and 
♦ iiurironev poner* to carry on the work of 
('■oTernmeiit not only in tlie reserved hut in 
^ the noti-rt served sphens aKo. and then notes 
tlie nature of recommendations relating to the 


composition of each chamber of the 
federal legislature , the ruothods whereby 
representatives from British India and the 
Indian States are to be chosen ; and the 
constitution, character, powers and responsibi- 
lities of the federal executive etc, one comes 
to realize the nature and extent of the risk 
that British Indians have been asked to take 
in the'mattei The watchwords of democracy 
are progress and reform Is there anybody 
who has t^e hardihood to say that these 
objects can ever be achieved by stabilizing 
backwardness and unenlightenment and by 
clinging to retrogressive and obsolete 
methods ’ 

The position may now be summed up 
thus The introduction of the principle of 
federation m the Indian constitution 
appears to be a wise course, in the 
preseot circumstances. for achieving 
the goal of a United Todn But the 
fundamental point to be remembered m 
this connect.on is the fact that such a 
constitution if it is to be acceptable to the 
people of India must be based on a democratic 
foundation In order that this may be so it 
is essential that there should be a declaration 
of fundamenUl rights The constitutions of 
the more important among the modern States 
which have written constitutions safeguard the 
rights and liberties of tlieir subjects by socli 
-i method The Indian .V.itiooal Congress 
has. at successive se'Sioiis. demanded this as 
a part of its 'Chemo of constitutional 
refotni. and it is w^ll-known that the Nehru 
Report includes *uch a declaration in the 
scheme forniuhted by its authors Dewan 
Bahadur Baiuchandra Rao. one of the 
members of the Indian Round Table Conference, 
presented a well-written memorandum on the 
subject to the Conference. He invited 
pointed attention to the inclusion of analogous 
provisions in some of the older federal 
constitutions such as those of the United States 
of America .and Switzerland as .aKo of some of 
the new stales tint havebeenbrought into being 
nltir the war Sir ttirza Maliommed Ismail, 
Dewan of Alysore. who repre-ented that State 
.it the Conference, in Ins scheme of reforms 
of a Federated India acknowledges the 

desiribility of including such a )>roviMon in 
the Indian Constitution It does not appear 
tint the matter received from the Conference 
the* attention tint its importance demanded 
that it should \n ollort should now he 
spared to secure a c.nrefiil consideration of the 
matter with .i view to the inclusion m the 
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fntare constitution of Fedeial India, adequate* 
provision for safeguarding the rights and 
liberties of subjects m botli Britivh India and 
the Indian States 

Further it should be provided that the 
constituent States should adopt a popalai 
and democratic constitution and that all 
vestiges of personal and autocratic rule 
should cease AVhile in the ca-^e of the British 
Indian provinces such a condition ib to be 
adopted forthwith, in Mew of the peculiar 
position of the Indian 'states, thev may be 
allowed tune to adapt themselves gradaallv, 
and of their own accord, to the spirit of 
popular rule Unlesa and until there is some 
such arrangement there are grave risks ot 
reaction owing to the poweiful position and 
influence "that the piinces and their uoininees 
are likely to exercise over the counsels of 
the Federation That the danger to which I 
refer is not an imaginarv one will be 
apparent fnm certain observalious mad" not 
long ago by one of the most promioeot 
among the British journalists la the Biitisb 
press While referring to certain aspects of 
the recoramendatioDs of the Round Table 
Conference ilr. CarMu wrote in the 
Obierier thus “Fundamental to Federation 
IS stability The constitution once adopted 
cannot be changed except bv verv exceptional 
majorities after very dehbeiate processes In 
the case of this incalculable experiment 
on a scale unknown to history before the 
Federal Statute must not be alteiablc at all 
for some dehnite period, nor altoraole after- 
wards except bv the concurrent decision of 
three-fourths of the Legislature and throe- 
fourths of the Princes voting sep irately 
Statutory security of this kind is absoluteh 
essential both to tiie Pimce'. and the 
^JosleJO', .Is well .Is to BDtvn Oth^r^i^e 
in a few jears everything would be thrown 
into the ineltiug-pot and the last state would 
be worse than tlie hrst 

The implications of Mr ('arvin’s thesis arc 
obvnus It will he supported only ov 
confirmed reactiomnes and irreclaimable 
obscurantists The spirit underlying the 
suggestion 15 enhrelv repugnant to the 
spirit of popular government and of 
progress , and the proposil will, there- 
fore, be rejected without any hesitation 
by informed public opinion in India For 
it i> iQ the essence of things that a 
democratic government must grow and 
develop with the improveiui^at and advance 
of the people concerned and should always 


be able to adjust itself to then particulai 
needs and interests and the changing 
conditions of time 

The futuie constitution of India if it i- 
to fulfil the purposes of a free constitution 
must satisfy two essential c )ndition' In the 
fii't place, it must be modelled on puie, 
genuine, democratic lines It should tuithei 
be iQ consonance with the gcQiii' and 
traditions of the Indian peiple Thoughtful 
Indians desire that tlie government ot 
their country should be constituted on 
demoeritic lines because tint is the onh 
way lu which people in utlier advanced 
countries have achieved leal pcogi‘=“s and libeitv 
It Is tiue that the ei.pectatious that tlie 
advent of democracy had arou-ed m tlie 
minds ot peiple advocating its C'tal I'-hraent 
have not been fulfilled It i-. howe'ri the 
view of progressive tlunkei' that whatow-r 
the defects vr shoitcomine> ot deiipTaov, 
3' It has so far been worked democratic 
governnieatb have been found to rendei 
greatei service aod greater good to the pecple 
concerned thm those thev have -upeiseded 
As an Amcncui writer sav', it is haully to 
be denied th it the principle of deruiciatic 
rule has now become a permanent oi 
e«seQtial factoi in political lustituti )tis and 
that It alone can form the basis of the 'tate^ 
of the future 

It appears tnat if m place of large aieas a' 
units of goveru-neut we have smaller area« witli 
local councils endowed with adequate poweis 
andwiih village, or groups of vilhges as the 
basis of admiuistiation it i? possible to avoid 
many ot the wiis and abiues of govenimont 
that have becjiue apparent Bv an all lound 
and extended appbcitiou of the pnncipl" of 
federatiiu it i-« pos«iole to frame a coustitntnn 
which would meet the .veeJ? ot ihe fn 

adniirahh The examjile ot som" ot the 
M'cstein countries with small arei' -iipfiort 
thi- view VraoQg th^ maov wnteis wlio 
have discussed th" Todi.iii piobl^m \Ii i' T 
(varratt a retired member of the riidim 
Civil Service in hi^ evceilmit book, 

Indian ^'oinniPi/fai ij advocates a similar 
retonn For many v e trs, he savs the 
ludian electoiate vull have veiv littl" say 
in the preliminary choice ot c iodidates, a 
most important pir*" of a well founded 
democracy It is ot little advantage to have 
a vole if it means putting a mark against 
one ot several unknown names the lucky 
winner then disappearing to a distmt capitil 
where complete oblivion covers his deeds and 
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icti^n- I'll-- i- 1 V' ikiii "• <)f all democracies 
hut It oin ')e or liaviii-i 'maU 

pinMii''' '0 tuit ' ii'titueQcie" aie of a 
re.t'iii (iiif* size .uij 1 ' 1 too far lerao^ed 
froi tli‘ unuut \ can•^tltutlon 

-I I i> thN \' ' ' I {otireh in harmoov 
' til me sjenm- i i traditions of ilie Indian 
people 

'llie pie— • -•T'-teni of irorernment in 
liidu 1- 1 li ' centralized on** '^uch a 
'\'t<Tn I I- \ nwhere been seen to Inie 
tl < (1 ^ of not onh retaidinij the 

.'rowtii me spirit of ^elf coveinraent but 
It fin >nconiages the gronth of predatory 
and iting interests and ''bo^•'l^ra’ These 
"Ml 1 1 iv he checked effectnely onlv bs 
tn ci'-Uion of small a^ea^ of goreroment 
It s true that t'le snatrested system at the 
miset IS likei\ to fi'e rise to paiochia! 
feeline*. hut this tendency mav he countered 
hy tliR introdnctieu of the principle of 
federation along 'nth a sound '\ 3 tem of 
national (diication This will hare the 
additional adrantage of ahordini: propei 
training to a larger hci>i\ of people in the 
principles and practices of i genuine 'Vstem 
of popular gorcromcnt hi enabling ihem to 
ieirn llie art of self goviriiment f'V participat 
ing in the work it gosernmenf and 
tliiis make democrac' a re.ility to the 
people concerned I ndei such .i sy«tem 
it is posMhlo to lediici the present high co-»t 
of administration mil tl e funds thns released 
nnv ho utilized t t tlie uplift and wel(.ire of 
the gemral hodi of (leoplc In this 

connection the oxainple tliat Switzerland has 
set ought to he a les'on to our constitution 
makers \s lames tlrtccsns while refernog 
to tlie adi.inl.ues of small unit' of 

goiernment ft w.i' in sm.ill comiDvinities 
that fleniocrac' tii>t aiosp it was fiom 

tlum til it till' theories of its first literaiy 
proplnts and .iimstl," weie di-rned it is m 
tliem tint tlie wav m winch th." tcmI will of 
th" ppople tells upon the working of go'crn 
ment cm best ii* studied hecnise 'no't of 
the <iiiestions which conn- hefoje the people 
•ire witliin tiieir own knowledge 

Vigorous .md pir'istent eilorts ju* hemg 
unde to Jffeat the oh|cct' of the Indian 
Koiind Tahlf* Conference hv supporteis of 
lestid interests who dimand tint the 
di'Cisinns on certiin proposals winch 
weri‘ sprung upon the L'onferenw .it the 
li't moment should he treated .is hnal 
VofiiiBg could lie more preposterous than 
this ’Ihese people Imd it convenient to 


forget that the decisions to which they refer 
are of a provisional character and that there 
ate many matters of vital importance in 
which DO decision has vet been reached As 
the Report on the Conference says “Many 
points have recessanlv been left open which 
will have to be settled hter after public 
opinion both in India and m England has 
had an opportunity of evpressing itself upou 
them 10 order that the completed constitution 
may be based on the largest measure of 
public approval in both countries Air 
Ramsay MacDonald in his concluding speech 
also emphasized this view He said "Now 
we have cone as far as we can go at this 
moment You have to go back to India we 
have to go back to our own public opinion 
Y'oii have spoken here subject to reconsidera- 
tion. subject to the leaction which \oiir 
public opinion will show to your work , we, 
(roverument and Parliamentaiy iepresent.atii es 
alike have spoken lu the «amo wav. and we 
must also listen to reactions We must aUo 
e\plam and evpound and defend we must 
al»o make ourselves the ch impious of oiir 
hndings and do our best to bring oiir 
people .iloug with us in oui pilgrimage of 
hope to their conclusion since Lord Irwin 
reUiioed to Eogiand both he and the Secretary 
of "itate for India have said enough to show 
liDw absurd is the position of those wlio 
demand that before the Continence proceeds 
am farther with it- woik some of it> 
recommendation' whali iro mauifestlv of a 
provisioual nature 'tioiihi be declared to be 
iniiolate and iim.ilable 

There arc re ictionane' both in England 
and in thi' country who find in the probabU' 
mtioduction ot the rule ot the people an 
end to the special powers and pniileges that 
siintl groups of people have so Ions; enjoyed 
These oiiponeiits of progros- .md reform do 
not mean to remain indiHeieiit oi beic.ictive. 
in fact they are (ttihzirig the boundless 
rtsjurces at then commaDd for propagaoda 
.md aie btrainmg <\eri ner'e foi tlie hnal 
acceptance of then new, bv the powers that 
be The other dan.'ei not less senoiis thm 
the one to which f have jii't referred, is the 
assumption of i diet, {..rnl .md jioutifical 
attitude hv uitlueutial political leaders in 
this country In such cireuinst.incos it is of 
the utmost iHipoil.ancp th.it Indian puldicists 
all over the country should put before the 
I'lr of public opinion tiimr ease for .i free 
and unfettered constitution for their Mother- 
linn It must be reniemberoil ffiat at such 
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juncture tho«e 'rlio are disorfranized are 
ouad to go to the "all It will thus be >een 
idt much, \erv much, vet remain-' to be 
one by Indian publicist^ and political 
rorl^ers. if the future ooustitutKin of India is 
) be framed m sucli a vav as to tulfii 


the purposes of a free constitution Thi-> 
makes it plain that the most difficult part ot 
the work of the Conference still remains to 
bo done 

2 <, 31 


Syed Djatnaluddin Al-Afghani 

B\ s ZLLFAQA-R 


D JA.MALL DDIX Al- \f?haDi. Al-'-^aiyed 
Vuhammad B "^ntdar wa- one of 
f^e tncrsf ftgares lu the 

19th ceaturv Endovtd with a keen 
intellect, gieat personal magnetism and 
abounding vijour. Djamal had a stoimv and 
chequered career He was — in the opinion 
of Prof Browne— at once a pbilo-opb^r, 
author, orator and jouinalist. but abo\e 
all, be was a politician regarded bv hi» 
opponents as a dangerous agitator He was 
a great traveller knowing intini.itelv not 
oalv the 3Iuslini ivorld. but ITestero 
Europe as well A dynamic per«onalitv, 
this extraordinary man exerted piofound 
and lasting inflnenoe whereier be w<»nt 
Hans Kohn rightlv calls him ‘toe lu-piring 
genius of all the "Muhammadan couDtiie« ’ 

hiH A so C^nFLf 

Djamal’s familv traced its descent tbiough 
the famous traditionah't Mi Al-Tirmidhi 

fiom Hussain b All fhi' entitled his 
people to bear the title ‘Sved’ Thev 
followed the Hanafi la" According to his 
own account, Djamal was oth at Asadabad 
near Kaoar in the district of Kabul in 
Afghanistan in lS3‘'-39 But theie are 

others who sav that it was at A«idabad 
near Ilamadan in Persia that he fir>t 
saw the light Djamal. according to them, 
wished to escape Persian despotism bv 

claiming to b? an Afghan subject TTIiat- 

e'er that b-=“, it is certain that he spent 
his earliest childhood and vouth in 
Afghaoistan Till Ins ISth year he studied 
at Bukhara all the higher branches of 
Muhammadan learning At the same time 
lie devoted his attention to the study of 
pliilosophv and the exact sciences in the 
traditional fashion of the Mnslims He 
4 


then came ti India and spent hae ovei 
a veil made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
10 and oc return to 

entered tli“ -'enjce of Amu Dost Mubam- 
niad Ivhao wiioiii he accompanied on his 
campaign agiiusc Herat After the death 
of the Amir he offered his service' to 
Malnmojad Aram, who succced-^d to tlie 
throne Djamal served Inin as a ministei 
Dut MubnrumaJ Azims rule "as ven bnel 
A dvuastic ci'il var led to lus fall ind 
Djamal on piotoxt of again undertaking 
•1 pilgMiuJige (HG9) left Afgbanishio Alter 
a shoit sta\ iti India and Cairo wheie 
ho cam#* in coutict with the Arhai ciiclO' 
And lield pr vat<» lectures in his lesidenco, 
b#* turned hi' steps to Constantinople 
(1870 \ gr^at leputatum had preceded 

him there and the welcome was verv 

cordial 'sultan Abdul Hamid II showeied 
favours upon him hecaU'C of his pm lelnmic 
views He wi' 'Oon appointed professor at 
the Anjuman H-EIm. the AcadeinA ot -science 
His leetiues hetore this Acadf*inv and at Aja 
''Ofta and tie Alimadiva mo'quc — wliere Ic 
addres'»ed public gatherings — astonished 
people bv th^ir eindition A lecture on 

the value of the arts, iiuwevei. the 

■^heik nl-lslaoi. Ha»san Fiihrai whn was 
Jealous of ius growing renown, an 

Opportunity' to charge him with revolutionary 
Views, and he vva? obliged to quit 
Constantinople and betake himself to Cairo 
i.n 1S71 There be remained for eight 

\eirs and became m the words of Hans 
Hshn, “the fructifjing genius and teacher 
of Young Egypt Tli#* Egyptian 

Government granted him an annual allowance 
of 12,000 Egyptian p.astres without binding 
him to any official duties He was free 
to instruct young men in all subject*. But, 
for hjs reroJuhoDary activities he w.as 
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deported to India in 1870 He was at 

first detained in Hyderabad and afterwards 
in Calcutta During hi* star in Hyderabad 
be wrote bis Eefufotiou of ^atetidli'nn 
From India be went to America In 

1833 he IS tound for a brief period in 

London Soon afterwards he went to Pari» 
with 1)15 friend and pupil. Sheibb Moham- 
mad Vbder, who afterward-, became the 

Grand Mufti of Egypt, where We devoted 
his literal !■ activities to political propaganda 
,igaiD«t Europenu colonists )nter>eQtioa 
lu the affairs of the E-i't Most proinment 
and lotluential paper- of Pans opened 
their columns to Ins essays To this 
penod alao belongs his polemic with 
Frnest Renan Henan m hi-. Sorhoone 
lecture on 'Islam and ^clence" stated that 
Islam did not fas our scientific actniW 
Ojaraal sought to refute this in au article 
which appeared in the irmnuxl drs defirit- 
Ui« time in Pans i\as mainlv occup.ed 
by the Arabic weekly, .41- Umat af-imlhln 
which appeared with the French snb-title 
hr Lien hiih'solnhlf "tluhammad Abder 
was the actuil editor of the paper It is a 
fact to be noted that this paper was 
published mainlv at the expense of some 
Indian Mus-alniaTis Of all the countrii-s 
in Europe Diamal felt most .it home in 
France for its atmosphere of freedom 
and spirit of republicanism In Lss(> he 
received a telegraphic invitation to the 
court of Shah Vasiruddin of Persia He 
was on his arrival in Persia given a 
distinguished reception and high political 
offices Rut his increasing populantv 
made the Sluih uneasv and fearful ot his 
pro'once On the plea of ill-health Diamal, 
therefore, left Persia to save hi« life and 
went to Russia In Ru-.sia he entered 
into very important political negotiations 
Wiiat. however, was the nature of these 
negotiations we do not know On the 
occasion of In- visR to tlip Paris Exhibition 
of 13'-') he met the .^halt. who w.as then in 
Europe, at Munich and was induced l>v 
him to .accomp.inv liim to Persia again 
During tins ius second star in Persia he 
c.inie la conhset with nnnv notable 
leaders of thought there, and his mlluPBce 
spread rapidlr. This mule some noblemen 
of the SInii's Court jealons. and 
the Kinh ultimiteR at the instigation 
of Ihe-e people imprisoned Djamal On 
release ho wcQt aw.iy to England, and 
there lie condtiot-’d a groat agitation in 


lectares and articles 


against the r of 
terror in Persia Shortly afterwards fisoSi 1 1 
received through the IMrkisti arobassadol 
t.ondon, Rustom P.isha, Sultau Abdul Hamid^ 
written invitation to settle permauemij jn 
Constantinople He accepted the Sultan's 
favour uot without reluctance The Sultan> 
granted him a handsome pension and a verK 
beautiful house with gardens attached to it, 
at Xislnntash. where he inspired people 
through hi> brilliant talks Here lie -pent 
the last five rears of hi- life in compar.itire 
ease, but alwav- surrounded hr the lutngue- 
of the SiiltiD s court 


Hi- ISHIVS 1 OS MC'U'l CotSTUll- IS GiSM Si 

Hi- P kt is r»i Ri.iisimtms or Ei ler 

Djmal IS lightly regarded as the originator, 
the awak'eoerof the tuoderii political conscious- 
ness m Warn He stands at the head of all 
the reform movements in Islam in the ipth 
century He has left traces of his influence 
in .almost all the Kistern countries Rut 
his lotluence went deepest in Egypt and 
Persia. 

He spent consideiable time in India 
But It i- diflicait to say how far he 
was connected with the beginnings of 
the reform movements in Islam heie Tint 
his voftuence did not go altogether unfelt 
is, however, cert.un Oi else, tho-e Indian 
Muslims would not have helped liim with 
monev in conducting his Arabic weekly 
ID Pans It is ,i fact that ,it the present 
dav Djamal h.is a gieat hold on the 
rinagmatiou of young Indian- as a great 
pioneer m the held of reform- In Calcutta 
on the ocoiSioD of lus first oi -eeond M»it. 
we c.iiiuot say— the Muslim public were 
trying to get him to spe-ik to them at the 
Calcutta Madrassaii. but some of their leaders 
intervened and the meeting w,is never held. 
This prompted sonio enlightened Hindu 
gentlemen to invite him to Albert Hall, wliere 
he addre— ed a mammoth gatliering in Persian 
Evidcntlv his politic, al views were much too 
advanced for the Muslims of Bengal of that 
epoch In the person of the hate Aga Moidul 
Islam, passed awav the last of Djamal'- 
direct disciples in Calcutta 

In Egypt men like Ardu B.asha. the leader 
of the military rellahin movement, and .'-lieikh 
Mahviiiniad Abdci, Hie renowned reformer and 
t>mnd Multi of Egvpt, c.inie under Ius 
infiQence The latter remained ast.aunch friend 
and devoted disciple of Djamal all tliroiigli 
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bis hfe 3Iiibi}mraad Abder Tvas pas>ii>^ 
through a sort of spiritual crisis, lv.nowing 
not what to behe%e and what to do, 
when Djamal came into his life and 
showed him the right path, and thus 
followed the efforts to effect reforms in 
Islam— otherwise known as, Islamic llodemism 
m Egypt — which emanated from the famous 
centre of 3Iuslim learning, El-Azhar Univer- 
sity. Djamal delirered a aeries ot lectnres 
at the El-Azhar University which, Adib 
Ishar, the young Syrian revolutionary and 
poet, who sided with \rabi Pasha during 
his residence m Esvpt, published id his 
journal Misr 

In the field of politics Djamal influenced 
those around him in the doctrine of a nation- 
alist revival and liberal constitutional insti- 
tutions His inllueoce is cleailv noticeable 
la the nationalist movement which came to 
a head m lsS‘2 and led to the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, the battle of Tel-e!-Kebn 
and the English occupation His activities 
roused the suspicions of the authonties and, 
as already stated, he was, early in lS'79, 
depoited to India It ''as, however, too late 

It IS impossible to over-estimate Djamal & 
influence on tlie political and religions reform 
movements in Egypt It was during Ins 
activities there that the ciy, “)Iasr li 1 
3JasrjjjD’ 'Egypt for the P7gyptwns) was 
heaid for the first time TVe entirely agree 
with Dr Stoddaid when be says, "It is not 
too much to S. 1 J that he tDjamal) H the 
father of e'ery shade of Egyptian nationa- 
lism.” 

His Imili-v i ON Tiih Riior'i Mo' tilts TS 
IN Pirsu 

During the reign of shah Xasirnddin 
Djamal e.xercised from abroad, a great influ- 
ence and kept alive, at least in a small select 
circle, the idea of a Persian awakening and 
liberal reforms When a" ay from Persia he 
u«ed to be in correspondence with influential 
people there During Ins two brief stays he 
succeeded to a degree in propagating his 
ideas and the^e, according to histoiians like 
Prof Browne, led ultimately to the reform 
movements and resolution m Persia In short, 
he 'vas in a way the father of the Persian 
revolution as well. 

We have seen that after his «econd stay 
in Persia, Djamal ^ent to England and from 
London carried on an agitation against the 
lUKrulc in Persia He was pohticallv most 
active during this period of his life in 


England. The force of his activities may 
well be gauged from the fact that this agita- 
tion against the misdeeds of the Shah Nasir- 
nddiD led to the Shah’s murder m 1896 
(11th 3larch) by one 3Iirza ^Id Riza, a 
young Persian revolutionary When this 
assas^nation took place, Djamal vas m 
Constantinople and the Persian Government 
demanded of the Turkish Government that 
he should be extradited But only three ot 
his frieuds were extiadited and executed, 
whil&t Djamal died during the lengthy negotia- 
tions One of the men to be executed was 
^Drza Aga Klian. a schoLii "uo had advo 
cated pan-Islamism in his wntings and 
especially the union of the 8hi'ites and 
bunnitC' Another fiiend of Djamal who was 
executed wore a signet-ring bearing the 
words ‘T am a defender of Islam’s uaitv, 
Ahmed Kukhi is my name ' 

Hi- Tl ILElNcs 

In the held ot refoims m religion Djamal 
taught that lefoims were necessary and quite 
compatible with Islam, and that scientific 
activities weie not at all contiarj it* 
spirit Science and religion, he preacheu, 
were sisteis and shoula ne'er be in 
conflict He believed m the increasing 
adaptability of Islam and relied on reason 
Id a possible conflict between reason and 
tiaditiOQ be would follo'v reason and not 
tradition It is no exaggeration to say that 
most ot the refoims that Sheikh 3Iuharamad 
Abder afterw<ads introduced— such as, the 
lawfulness of taking interest on money and 
the rejection ot the subtleties of Fik an and 
the greater emphasis on Ijtihad, etc, were 
ID no small measure due to the influence of 
Djamal 

But Djamal did not concern himself mucii 
with theologv, de'oting himselt chiefly to 
politics 

He IS sometimes considered to be the 
father of the paa-Islaraic idea and there is 
quite good evidence to support this view 
But it was Gultan Abdul Hamid II of Turkey 
who tried to translate this idea into practical 
politics 

In spite of his pan-Islamic leanings, there 
are distinct nationalist tendencies in Djamal s 
teachings That is why some writers think 
him to be "philosophically fhe connecling link 
between pan-DJami-m ana Hoslem national 
ism 

Dr btoddard summarizes bis chief 
political teachings as follows 
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•'T'l'’ i^hnjtnn world 


3 a-d niuonaii'\ i-- ajao't th 

FV nd c-p'“-'a"v u'am-t Iviom nn’t^d to 

jj>e iliT-i! u^'lnn ril ^11 lIuhaiviiualA i -'■i''**' 

T'! Crii^ide^ -‘I'l a- wei' a-- \h- 

fiiwn i! spirit '•! P^tC' tn? , Hei 


il- ittt’rnit 'Iff- tue U-t. his <iei^ice\ heie to the cause ot 


Obr V 


Ttds I'.lam witil Hii 


TtlN 


-un onat hi' V 

)t Doated as oiiiials 


I (i Mn-'lf'iu 


I'tun 


IjnmilM 




I [Overnmcnh ovvii‘'<* an! 

inflicted upon ‘Mi'hm ‘rt«« 
.>, L. >.iC hfter’s lackuaid aii 1 wt « ii' 
londrnn vet these same Go-rernm^nt' stifl' i\ 
thou«M 1 means even wir every atl>nniel 
ch ' < f I elorrH and revival m Mo'lem land- 

!!.!rpd of Witn IS tocnmon to all i hiKtm 
pocrif' not merelv to vome of them and th' leMilt 
o‘ tin-, spirit IS a u-nt i>cr*i«tem effort tor I-tiro' 

' Fromall this it is phm that the ^vhob dto-lcn 


jniilshMaistn v'pie uwaluable In fact, there 
HIP •.nine wntpi- "hi ihinV that much of 
iim -Mcro-. >t Vbdvil Hamid’s pao-Islamic 
Hi --i.'i) vvi- diip ti his uatiring zeal and 
•i/jvitip' Til 'siiltau was uot slow to 
iPcosiize F I'ld le'vatded hiru amplr la 
tlu whdpc n-t of 111 - A andermg. restless UK 
tut- wi- tiie peuid wn-u he got within lii> 
•pici) even me in- of cieature comforts tlitousn 
the nuiniticeuoe of the Emperor, but peace ana 
happmo— wpie not for inm As before, t!5 
fame mil>' him mauv enemies, chief amonz 
whom wa- tup notorious Abu’l Huda. 
m «t influential eecle-iastic at the SurniO' 
esurt. who hid the monarch's ear. V.m 
Iljainil died cm Mireh 9, 189T. of J 

cincei. whicti ivgac la ius cbm, 


«ad>.«ilv ,^<1. .C*,., Heely .mpectri « 

• - > — — tn<, fjtil iHuess was due to poisooiog at 

instigation of Abu 1 Huda So ended 'W 
life '.'•f the hr-t harbinger of the a®® 


U mii'st aoamre tho tei'lirn'liw of western niome— 
and learn the seciot- of E'lroiwan po'i^i 


J-J?s tVopK- 


In spite of his schohrly command of 


Orient 

U IS difficult at this distance of timfi' 


itid 


Muslim thcolosv and philnsophv. Djaunl with all these clnnces about US, to nppr®®'^, 
wrote Utile in those tieids Kts pamphlet on fnliv the eolitarv grandeur of Djamal't sei*' 
JJf/'ifbitJOM o/’ d/nfei io/is»», which appeared less character or to visualize the utter 
in tbrcp )an?nn?es, may be mentioupd , Ime-a nod weabil ngome^ he must Jia^® 
he al-o wrote a short shetch of Afshau thiough lie alone in all the MusVim 

lustorv cntiUod TnUmiiKit rt/-Coj/rt» He realized the impending peril that thretten^ 

contrihutod an article on the llabis to Batrus the Eastern countries and like n H®. 


al-Biistani’s Dnnaf a(-nmnrtf His activities 
were mainly devoted to publishing inflammatyiv 
political aft'cles which were iincommonlv 
etTectnc in those dr>s In addition to ^If- 

iirirnf nl-KOthJa he wab'lS92) joint-founder vuucmue uiis onei arucie "« . 

and industrious contributor to the bi-Ungual better word- than those of Junji Saida^ 
<Englisli and Arabic) monthly Dt\a al- author of lfas/,f, hnua-StiShaiL 


prophet of old moved ceaselessly 
place to place, indifferent to tbonghts 
case aud comforr ir,iraicg people 
thundering voice 

To conclude this brief article we fiod 


UiahVnim ^ ( splendour of the two Hans Kohu quotes in lus briUiant Bisfon. 
henii'piieres’ ' in winch under the name of Aattonalmtn irt f/io i7nv/ r 

"Al-'^aiyed" oi ‘AlSye'l al-Hussaini” he The goal towards ■ahicli all hi» h 


.\i- lie jiie goal toT'aius -nnicii ati iii» h' 

dirfcted the hercc-t attacks on the Shah, attions tended and the pole around whicU «' 
«ho-e deposition ho always urged, his of tli 


from tins -emty production it seems that tiou of the Supre-ne Cvhpb To this 
his strength 1 IV more in jier-onal teaching and devoted all hi» enerpj. to this iroal he ,, 

suggestions than in author-hip Bnt the fact »» b>« worldlv ambitions and renoimceo 
a\M> remains tint most of bn writings were ??« and all material rO::f„{ hi 
Kupprp—eJ by tho unsympathetic (lovero- 


— - ...,d all material h' 

lie aiei.t ^ without leaving a written 


meut- of hi- time. As for his journalistic 
I'roductions they were ch-sves in their wav 


. written reivo 

- - cveept for his e«sav 


ideas and aims 


. „ and vanou’ , [,f,n 

ywers and, pimphlets on a number 


But in the h'-arts of his fneods and d'','-,. pnem' 
awaVcoed a living spint. he kindled .frohiM 
and gave point to their pens, and the 


fiV-T Dvv- vNP I)i vrn 

As Ins been said above Onmat hnally ^«jrand‘\viU TonuXe 'r^ 
settled in Const inlinople (lb*’'*) But thi- lH>onrs‘ 

dm-, not me\n tint honcoforth his was a Pjimal found his l.i-'t 
Ilf" of retirement or vegetation Active to the cemeterv at Mishanta‘t)i 




The Indian States 

Br RA3rAXA>DA CHATTERJEE 


TTliio 15 the Eoijlish version of the presidential 
address read at the third session of the All India 
Indian States’ People s Conference held in Bombav 
on the 9tli and lOth June 1931] 

L ike the lintisli school of political 
thought which considers that India 
13 Britain’s domestic concern, in 
which it would be impertinence for foreign 
outsiders to meddle, there is a kind of 
sentm'eot among some Indian Princes which 
prompts them to think and sometiines to say 
openly that, if anything has to be done in 
relation to their State', they will tbems*>lvc5 
do It, if and when they think it necessary 
It would not be relevant to discuss on this 
occasion any notions which any British 
school of political thought might have But 
it IS necessary to offer some observations 
on the sentiment of the Princes referred to 
above Even if the people of the Indiao 
State", and the people of British India were 
such utter strangers to one another a*, for 
example, the Abyssiuians ,a 0 d the E'iimoes 
are, we might have taken some interest in 
the nff.nr^ of our Indian States neighbours 
on the principle of the saving of the Roman 
autlior Terence, “I am a man , I deem 
notliiag that rel.itos to man a matter foreign 
to myself." {Jlcmo >,nu ; humam mini a me 
filieninn pnto). Or. a\e might bare gone to 
our ancient sages for counsel and tried to 
shape oiir conduct along hoes suggested in 
the mayim. 

^ ilsu- toVPj ncriiT i 

if 

“OdIt little-minded per?ons think. This 
m,in i« our o\ro, or this man is a "itranger 
but to noblp-raiuded persons the whole 
world IS kin ” 

But it IS not re.allv ncce--arv for us tu 
run tlie risk of being ridiculed for professing 
to foiloo the lug)) precept* of Indian or 
foreign teacner* For. the people of British 
India and the people of the Indian ''tates 
are not strangers to one another like the 
B.intiis and the Penivians. for example 
Tiie di'i'ion of Indi.i into Briti-h India 
(I am ^orTy I slnll have to «se this 


humiliatiDg term repeatedly) and Indi.in 
India IS political and administrative not a 
geographical division, nor a natural divi-ion 
in anv other sense For India is one 

Baglishmen themselre-. when thev do 
not write as imperialist politicians, recognize 
the u.nitv of India I r«fer particularly 
to them, as most of them are interested 
in denviog the oneness of India Mr -James 
Ramsay MacDonald, the present British 
Prime Minister writes in his book ou T/if 
0<>lfnfw»t of Jurfis 

lDdi.v fiom the llimaUvas to f ape Comorin 
from the Bav of Bengal to Bombay is naturally 
the are.a of a «iagle gOTemment One lia> only to 
look, at the map to see hoyy geographv his 
foreotdimed aa Indian einpue Its vistce-s doO' 
not obscure it» oneoC'S its variety does not hide 
from vieyv its unitv The Flinuhyas and their 
continniag harriers frame off the great ji.=nm'Ula 
frc-ni the rest of A.'ia. Its long river' conoei.ting 
Us e\tremitie« and its intenoi with the eea. kn't 
It together for commumcation and transport 
purposes us \aned productions, interchangeable 
yvith one anothei. make it a cooieuient industrial 
unit maiotamiQg contact with the world through 
the creat ports to the Eist and We-t 

Pohlical and religious traditions have ol'O 
welded It mio one Indian consciousness Thi' 
spiritual unity dates from very early tunC' m 
lodtOQ culture 

•According to the historian Vincent A Simtli 
(rathj Ht^tory of Imhn) 

ludia circled a.' sJie Is by skus and mountiin' 
IS inyh'putablv a geograobval unit, and .os «uc!i 
nghtlr de'inooted bv one name Her ty po of 
civilization too has many features yyiinh 
differentiate it from that of all otlier region- of 
the yyorld while tliev are common to the whole 
country m a degree sufSci’nt to ju-tify if- 
treatment as a unit m the iii-tor\ of the sorn! 
religious and intellecunl development of mankind 
William Archer declares in his Jiiih>i 
ami Ihr Fitfit/e that Indi.in ilnitv i- 
indisputable 

Some opinioD'. eypre—ed bv other* yvho 
jre Hot Bnti'ii imperialist-, miv also b*^ quoted 
Dr J T ''underland of America yyrote 
m Th* yUtdirtt ItCiirii for April, 192', 

‘The tnith i- if there i> a real nation in fh" 
world a nation with a iiaitj *0 long-tanding and 
«o deep (the nrowth of thousand- of ^el^-l that 
it has l»come a rort of the ven intellecunl an i 
moral li' re of tue -an icgrclient of tli-'ir 
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\ciy hfe bliJi-'il thit canon i- InCu l.ora)'u>.d 
with tho nD)t> o{ India tint of ^\eiv Vui .» Aa 
and Em-opem nation i= - n'oit ul aod <?pReni’ i! 

That India s uoiti is inide up ol Taintv, 
that inaoy constitufiit elements, entci nW 
it. has been be.mtil illy expressed ner 
eminent poet. RaModranath Tagore, m the 
following well-Vno' i lines 

Me are nr. <11 the moie leLame 'ne 
aie «iajs\ 

Me ll.a^e ude room foi a eommon lo\e 
\ v mm 1 l rotlierliood ihrouHi <xll om 
'ej-viiaicne" 

"III II ikene—es leieal On leauu of a 
c-ommon life d. eini than :ul 
J s.»ti . 4 - monatain re.ak' m tlio uwiwng 
'un 

I e\eal ihe nmn >l the inonntam tiuige 
horn whKli ^!le^ .ill liti np their ■ihimoa: 

head- ' 

The late Tins Maigaict Voble. knonu 
and lespected as "ixstei Nnedita. wrote as 
tnllow '5 as one who had adopted ludiA a= 
her TLotherlaud 

It reonires a foi' un e\e to lAii-h the wonders 
of Indian ■'Olidanly It '\a« Enghshmen who hist 
saw that oiii wnitv was so gieti and our ipnoiauee 
of ihat unity so iinuer»al. that an immense 
Inrrcst micht be reaped hom adrnmMeims our 
alTair* and taxing us as a unit in tins sen-e 
ili»n the Ifisson of o\u units fias been {.luHit u- 
bv our Engli'h teathers in one of the iiighei 
oi'c.inNms no hnih is a mere repetition of any 
other but the whole is vf.jved m some si>ecia{ 
wat tp eaih -o here ,iiso no one prosmee 
duplicates or iivais the functions of anv other 
The M&ratlia eertC' the Sengah and the Dengali 
tho Jhiratba the Hindu and the Mohammedan 
Imd them«elres comrlementarr to one another, 
.and the I’liipaht and the Madmsi are both eciually 
es'cntial to the w hole in nrtue of their mutual 
nchkones« not ilieir re-eiubianee- ’ 

It 18 unnecessary to quote other 
testimonies to Indi.is oneness Tb)s oneness 
embMccs both Indian India and British 
India Men of the same races, castes and 
creeds dwelt )n the JodMn Staffs and 
the parts of British Indm which lie in 
their MCTOity, .ind there is erery hiu4 oi 
social intercourse and of social relationship 
between the =ame groups dwelling near 
one another Tiie *.inie hingnages are 
spoVen in the adjoining regions of British 
India and Indian Indi.i At e.\rh succeeding 
census Hntish o(hci.il linguists hare managed 
discortr new Iangutge« spoken in India 
f<'OTdm" to the census of l‘» 0 l the 
lumlitr of our languages was 147; by 
]'>11 It h.ad increased lo J.'O , and in 
1“21 It stood at -2’’ It is not jet known 
■"htther .at this year’s census any more 


Indian lingm'Cs ha\i. been discovered. 
But tiieie 1' ’lie cou'oimg teature m this 
lecoid of a w Ideiness of liugua^jes, tfx. that 
the Bntiah ofticiil linciiists have not yet told 
the w Olid th.it they h.we discovered any 
hngiiige 01 rmiiiage'-. spoken m the Indian 
''tdtes which no (.utirelv distinct Irom and 
unlike an\ lai cuancs spoken lu the neigli- 
bottiing tracts of British India' 

Id fureisin lelitious Biitisb India and 
Indnn Inan .ire tieated a' oue unit The 
luduii Delegation to the League of Vations 
includes some tudiau piince o\ other, thus 
showing that the two <ue not sejiaiate entities 
The di'.rbihties 'Uileted .ibrond by Indians 
aie suftered botli bv Kntish and Indian 
''tales subjects 

India being thus one. it is natural for 
those who live lu Indian India and British 
lodm lu be luteiested in oue another’s 
.iRjii' jod to seek to share one another's 
weal and woe aud jnomote muttial good 

The Indian \ational Congress has been, 
since its birth, the most impoTtant and 
mo't lepre’eatatii e political organization 
iQ India L’util recent years the members 
of the Coogiess and its leaders had. for 
laiious reasons, refrained from expressing 
any opinion on the administration of the 
Indian States and tlieir general condition. 
But fortunately this is no longer the case. 
At the last Calcutta session ot the Congress, 
on .lanna^ I, a vuotvon made by Mt. 
TIoml.al Kolhari and 'coouded by TIr Satya- 
muttlu a'ked for the introduction of respon- 
sible goiernmeiit in the Indian States and 
urged thett lulers to make declarations 
guaranteeing to their subjects the elementary 
nghts of citizenship, with a view to making 
India a hoiaogeDeous nation This motion 
was earned This resolution gives a clear 
indication of the attitude of the ludian 
Ssttoasl Cnogrcss fowards tfio /adrao Sfitfe?. 

I have already referred to the existence 
ol ftic senUment among '•ome Pnnees that, 
should it be necessary to do anything for 
the btates they would themselves do it That 
IS admittedly a natunil sentinient Prince or 
peasant, plebeian or patrician, no oue likes 
to be compelled to do even a good thing, a 
thing of adraotage to himself And if the 
Princes would themselves do what would 
really conduce to the eulighteameDt and 
prosperity of their people and at the same 
time consolidate their own power thereby, no 
one Would t»e better ple.a-ed .and feel more 
proud than the political workers of both the 
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artificial diribions of lodui We should 
ladeed hold our heads lash, if we could 
declare that our Prmces liad set au evample 
to the British Indian CTOveinnient m variou- 
directions la some directions a few progre— 
sive Indian States hue alreadv «et such 
e\arople 3 , and we are proud of them 

Erery Indian Prince would be able to set 
»uch examples, if he would become of hi' 
own choice a limited oi constitutional ruler, 
governing according to laws made by a 
popular legislature It must be plain to 
every intelligent piinee that, whatever the 
power and wisdom of a beuevolent autocrat, 
they mU't be limited, as the power and 
wisdom of even the greatest of men aie 
limited It should also be plain to bun that 
m no country and state can a succession of 
benevolent, powerful and wisp autocrats be 
ensured And even if it could he assured, 
it IS a great defect of autociacies, even of a 
benevolent type, that in a benevolent autocracv 
the autocrat himself is piacticallr the oolv 
patriot and that, therefore, the power to do 
public good pos'essed bv all the other 
possible patriots in the state or the couiitiv 
remain undeveloped and unused Tnis i' «i 
great loss to the state and to the world <Jn tlie 
other hand, in a state having a represeutatue 
form of Government, there i> «> po^ibilifi of 
C'verv adult becoming .1 w orlver for pulihc 
good I have argued ou the as-iiimptiou that 
autocrats are benevolent, which unhappilv i- 
seldom the case Iriesponsible power 
generallv lead' to abuse of power .ind 
oppression and wa^te 

For these reason' and al'O because the 
people of a 'tate aie its most import.int 
factor the prince' of .ill state' should make 
the people their co-worker' I hope it will 
not ciuae anv surprise even to pnncely ears 
to be told that the peoph^ are the mO't 
irapoitant element in a state lo those who 
are accu'tomed to think on 'Ucli subject' it 
Is self-evident hecau'P it i» the people who 
create the wealtli winch makes the rulers 
rieli, it IS the people who die to defend 
crown and countrv But those to whom it i' 
net so. miv be remiuded of two fict' one 
1' tint from ancient time' there have been 
in every age mauv states which had no 
Emperor', Kings or Princes, but there has 
never been and there cm never b^* .lov state 
consisting onlv of its Emperor. King or 
Prince and their family and servants. Tlii' 
shows tliat it i« the people who form me 
indi'ponsahle element of a s{.ite. not the 


hereditaiv lulercalled emperor, kingoi hv anv 
othei name The second fact is that, if we 
count all the civilized independent countries 
of the world, large and small we find that 
the majoiitv aie at present republics Taking 
up a recent 000k of reference, I find that of 
the seveutv independent countiies of the 
world, fortv-hie are republics Of the 
remaining states, tli" kingdoms of .klbania 
Belgium, Bulgaria Denmark. Great Britain 
and Xorthera Iieland. Hungary, Xetlieiiand'. 
Xoiway, Rumania, ''wedeu Tapan. Afghanistan 
and Persia have repiesr ntative legislatiues 
B-Sides these, the Irish Fiee tstite. the Union 
of 'south Africa, Canadi Xewfoundiand. 
Australia Xew Zealand, etc, hue parliameu- 
taiy lustitutiODs Tms sliow' tint in most 
of tlie lodepeudent countries ot the world, 
the will of the people i« 'itpreme and m 
the ruajoiitv of the remaiuing countiies the 
will of the people is a powerful fictor to 
reckon witli Th“ latter part of the pievious 
seuteuce is partlv an undtrstaferaenr F )i 
the most important kingdom of flie woild 
<«reat Biitiio is practically a lieieditaiv 
republic where the king reigns but dors not 
rule .lod the '«If-goi erning dominions of tlie 
Biifish Empire are practically republics 
The mO't powerful autccrats in thn 
world — the C/ir of Russia and the Kai'er of 
Germanv. foi example thought in then day 
that then will must pievail fni all time as 
against tint of their peoples Hut histon 
h.is shown tint they were mistaken 11,0 
most powerful kingdom to-day is (rreat 

BnUin lod that is because there the power 
of the monarch is hroadhased "n tlie affection 
and will of his people The IVinces of tlie 
Indian "states owe and jirofess lovaltv to }{is 
Jlaje'ti King {reorge V ttieir 'u/eiiin 
lu»t ds imitation is the »incer»''t form of 
adiniratnu, so raav it be said tli it imitation 
of the siiz^Min would be the sincerost form 
of demoustrafion of our Drinces lovaltv ti> 
Ifis Alajosiv Vud It luav be 'nffly prosuiui d 
that His Alaje'stv would not .appreciate th< 
loTaltv of the Indian lYincC' le-s than he 
does now. if the exhibition of their imaltv 
took this particular practical form, that i'. if 
thev made their states limited nionarcliies 
But just a> the British rulers ol India 
and the British people have all along shown 
nnwillingae's to recognizo the titnC" of 
India and the Indians for self-rule and free 
representative m'tihitions, urging (of course, 
mistakenly) as a reason for their reluctance 
that India has never known and been ii'cd 
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to repre^etstatne ^'lunoitient aa^ that 
Indians appreciate ouK ce ip^olcat paternjJ- 
ism, «imiJarJr our Ftiiicc', .it leist the 
roajoritv of them peie j.- tteo think thit it 
iTonid 50 against Induiu political tiaditwos 
if tliey became O'. U'tuutiODa! rnler^ But 
It is a laistaU to think that the principal 
rabng leligioMs 0 imnuuUi&s of ladia oe'cer 
knew m any 'r country am otlier kind 
of "oreicment \cept absolute mon-atchr “Rie 
three religuo •• comnniDities which ruled 
Icdia m pte British days wete the Hindus 
(mcUidiDi; the Buddhists and tlie hiioa:,), the 
Ilus'alm.uis and the Sikh' 

is le^atds the first coomiunity-. i gave 
exfr tcta ftorn the woiks of difleient Bntnh 
.tad other historianc, like Khys Itavids. 

Vincent A Stnith etc. U'. vntT-one years 
ago ID Tfie .Vodeiii Pouru, to prose 
the existence of republic', id ancient 
iudi X and came to the conclusions 
that republics existed in India, that 

tiiey existed at len«l .ts early as the 

days oi Buddha and AUbarita (sixth 

ceotnry B C ) and as late the reigu of 

Samwdragupta (fourth centurr A Pkaad 
that hiey iTere situated in the exteosire trad 
of ooQRtry stretclijDg from tlie Paupab to 
Bthar and from Nepal to the southern border? 
ot the Central BroTinoe* So the repubhc.m 
form of goreronient had a duration of at 
least one thons.and I'eira la ancient India 
I do not know of anr other country, ancient 
or modern, where democracy has prevailed 
for n longer period The ancient Indian 
republics were, no doubt, 3 n 3 . 1 l) Bat so were 
most ancient republics in other countries 
Id ancient Italy the republic of Home lasted 
for Rie hundred ye.irs In ancient Greece 
the republic of Athens lasted for a httle 
more tlian three hundred years And three 
countries, which lu ancient times were dotted 
over with small tepubUcs., am tiejtfjiMiI.'j not 
as orteusive as the p.irts of India which in 
olden days could boa«t of m.iny republic' 

1 do not moan to suggest that m tiroci. 
p.i't India did not have absolute monarchies 
it certainly did But there uas al«o 
cou'titutional roonarchy of different kinds 
«ith popui.tr -iud other ,iS5emhhes. there were 
cU'Cted kings, there were prescribed methods 
.iiu! ceremonies for depasiog bad kings, etc 
Id f.act, JO ancient times the Hiadn race made 
perhaps at least as gre.it a variety oI expen- 
mfote in systems of government and poUueal 
machinery «s any other race As this address 
1 '' D'A nicaut to be a tfCalisp on ancimt 


Hindu polity. I have no space to cite proofs 
of the statements I have made These can be 
easily found m hooks on the subject. 

Besrardmg the quealion whether Muslim 
paUtical thought favours democraev or 
absolutism there is fortanateir no need to 
turn to ancient tunes for au answer. At 
prisetit most of the Mu»lini states of tive 
world have politicil institutions of a more or 
Jesv demociatic character I sb.iil di.iw 
attentjoa to maox of these, as the subject has 
not generalJr received the .atteotion which it 
deseives 

The most powerful modern MusaJman Aate 
IS the republic of Turkey. AecorduiK to its 
Fundamental fjjw. all sovereigntv belongs to 
the people and all power, both executive nod 
legislative, i*. vested m the Grand National 
Assembly, as being the sole representative of 
the people 

PeiMa has a National Assembly 0 T‘'ila)l!‘*'' 
E.acb term of Hie Majiis lasts two ye.its 

The GoveraineDt of Afghanistan has bpen, 
since 1922. a constitutional njcmatchy with 
Legislative and .•State Assemblies and a Cabinet 
presided over by the king himself 

According to the constitutioo of 1928, 
.Albani.a is a democratic, pariiaroentary, 
independent monareby, without any state 
religion and with only ooe elected Chamber. 
Jlo'leois form the rest maionty of its 
inhabitants 

The constitution of the kingdom of Hej.iz 
m Arabia provides for the setting \ip of 
cert.iin advisory council', comprising a 
Legislative Assembly m Mecca, Municipal 
comaciU 10 each of the towns of Mediae mid 
Jedda, and TilLige and Tribal councils 
tbroagliout the provinces. 

Ttie ^overiitaeiit of tbe hereditary 
moo.xrohy of Eijypt is xepreseuhitire 
Egyptians have cijiial legal, civil ,ind political 

Liberty of the individual <iad of religious 
belief IS guaranteed, .aod compulsory 
eleiBcntary education is established for both 
-sexes free ID Government schools All powers 
emanate from the nation 

Tiie Alandated Temtcrnos of Sjna and 
Ivebanon are republics 

Tlw Organic Law of Iraq provides for a 
htBit^oionarchy and arespousible goveromcDt 
The legislative body consists of a senate of 
M nominated ‘elder statesmes,’ .and the 
Lower House of SA elected deputies. 

Baslilir, Tartar, Kirghiz .ind Dagcst.'ia .ire 
aatoBoinons republics. Bokh.ira and Khua 
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are socialist repnblics. Tarkme-uistan, 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan are sociali«t soviet 
republic*. Azerbaijan is also a socialist 
soviet republic. 

I mention these facts to shoT that in 
most of the countries of which ilo'lems 
form the balk of the population the system 
of government is more or less democratic. 
My object is merely to remove the wrong 
impression that Moslem mentality everywhere 
or generi’h' favours de^potisai. Its exact 
opposite would appear to be true 

A* regards the Sikhs, the late Dr. Leitoer 
wrote in his Indigenou’! Eleiuents of Self- 
gorernment of liidin that “all their affairs, 
secular and spiritual — were regulated at the 
four great “Takht’s — literally Board*, Platforms 
or Thrones — of Afchalghar, Anandpur, Patna, 
and .ibchalnagar, where every Sikh, great or 
small, had a voice. ...” 

As the rulers lof the Indian Stales are 
either Hindus or ' Moslems or Sikh«, I hope 
the facts I have mentioned will convince them 
that, if they gave their subjects responsible 
government and if they governed according 
to more or less democratic constitutions, that 
would be, not against, but entirely in .accord 
vith Hindu, Muslim and Sikh political 
tradition and sentiment 

I do not of coarse, assume that it is the 
wrong belief that Indian political traditions 
and sentiment favour autocracy which has 
stood in the way of most of our princes 
giving responsible and representative govern- 
ment to their people. I glidly recognize that 
in a few states the rndimeats of representative 
government exist and their rnlers probably 
are thinking of developing them further. Bat 
in the v.i«t majority of states relnctance to 
part With irresponsible power is the chief, if 
not the only, obstacle to the introdnction of 
free representative institafion*. It wonW 6e 
good if their rulers understood that representa- 
tive government and the reign of law nonld 
be good both for themselves and their 
subject*. 

I have shown in previous portions of my 
speech that, in the modern civilized world, 
repnblics of some kind or other and 
constitutional or limited monarchies with 

I more or less democratic coD«titQtions are the 
order of the day. It is true that democracy 
has not yet fulfilled all the expectations of its 
advocates But it is equ.aUy undeniable that, 
in spite of a certain amount of evil, democracy 
has produced greater good than autocracy. 

,* And even dictators have ruled and are 


rnling, not in their own right as autocrats, 
but, profe*sedly at least, in the name of tha 
people So democracy is bound to win. The 
latest triumph of the popular will has been 
in Spam. Those rulers of the Indian States 
who are wedded to ‘autocratic ideas should 
take the lesson of history to heart. I am not in 
love with the violent methods of Bolsheviks or 
of Communists. I condemn them. But I am 
convinced that the best means of staving off 
the inroads at Bolshevism or comman'ism into 
any country or state is to promote public 
good and concede civic and political rights 
to as great an extent as those “isms” claim 
to do. 

By far the larger secHoo. the autocratic 
section, of the Indian Princes depend on the 
British Power for the maintenance of their 
autocracy. And among the various motnes 
which may have prompted British political 
ofScers la India to safe-guard autocracy in the 
state*, the principal ones were perhaps to nse 
the states as a foil to set off the comparative 
excellence of British Indian rule by contrast 
and also to a*e the states for fighting Indian 
Nationalism, if need be. But. if India, or at 
least British India, obtains self-rule by being 
rid of British domination, it would not be 
necessary to put' the Indian states to either of 
the above uses. 

Bnt supposing things remain as they are, 
DO earthly power is strong enough to resist 
the Time-spint. It c.nn and will make itself 
felt IQ India, as it has done in other parts 
of the world. Newspapers or no newspapers, 
thought-waves will travel and knock against 
the bulwarks of medievalism, feudalism and 
autocracy with irresistible force. 

The Indian Princes set much store by 
their Treaties Bat they may rest assured 
that, just a* other peoples of the world have 
o6fafne<f their righb in spite of treaties, so 
will the Indian States’ people. 

Most Princes do not, in practice, appear 
to bear id mind that some of their treaties 
contain express provisions laying on them 
the obligation of continned good government 
of their states with a view to the promotion 
of the happiness and welfare of their people. 
Such provisions are to be fonnd, for example, 
in the treaties with Travancore, Patiala, Kolha- 
pur. Pratapgadh.Rampnr, Kuch Behar, Jhmd, 
Kapnrthala, Nabha, Ajaigarh, Bejawar, 
Bilaspnr, Chamba, Charkari. Chatarpnr. 
Faridkote and Mandi. These provisions in 
the ca«e of roost states have hitherto remained 
n*eless, because the Paramount Power has 
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not discharged its duties to the states’ people, 
aad there is no other sanction to nompel 
tiie princes to govern we!! except pressure 
exerted hj that Power ; as it has made the 
application of the tinie-bonoured remedy of 
rebellion on tlieir part impracticable Apart 
from express provisions in treaties, British 
viceroys and other British statesmen, lifce 
Lord Salisbury, Lord "Yorthbrooh, Lord 
Curzon. Lord Readtdg. etc^ liave autho- 
ritatively stated on various occasions tliat 
to insure good government lo the lodtaa 
States is one of tlie implications of British 
paramountcy. 

The urgency of the attainment of free 
citizeaship by the people of the }odtao 
States has become plainer than before owing 
to the rocognition given to federalism in 
tlie Indian Round Table Conference It U 
not necessary here to discuss the coraparatiie 
merits ol federal and unitary systems ol 
government In the present condition of 
India, it is oalv by a federation of the 
provinces aad states of India on a democratic 
basis that the whole of India can be made 
free. 

It IS to be regretted that at every step, 
leading directly or indirectly to the federal 
idea, the csisteuco of the people of the 
Isdina states has been almost entirely ignored 
It IS not necessary at this stage to criticize 
the personnel, terms of reference, cooclusioas 
and the liU of the Butler ConUiUtee But 
it must be stuted that it w,is a wrong and 
aa injustice to the people of the states that 
thev were not allowed to give evidence 
before tliat Committee Then, again, though 
some of the Triaces ,ind some of their 
officers were invited to attend the R-mnd 
Table Conference, tlie people of the St.-ites 
were almost entirelv ignored. This injustice 
cin yef be remedied Ten years ago the 
tot.sl popnlation of the States was 73 millions 
in round numbers Ko« pethaps the figure 
atmds at £0 raijlions This is twjce^'the 
population of France, tsvice the populalion 
of Italy almost twice tlie populnUon of 
Lmt Britain and Kortbern Ireland .tod 
thirtv per cent more than the population 
of Germany. Not to allow such .a laro-e 
j'opnMion any voice in shaping its destioiCT 
IN a very grave injustice of an unhesrd of 
character in this twentieth century of the 
ChrKtian era. 

Some I'rinceo to,e pul (or^jrf n, 
that they are tlie reprcseat-atives of their 
people. Tiierc may be, and I believe tliere 


are, a very few Princes who are entitled bv 
their bfeneficeace uud their democratic temper 
to speak for their people. But even they 
caunot be taken to be representatives of 
their people The comiug of the Labour 
party into power in Britain was a revolution 
The royal house of Britain, with His ilajesty 
fiiing fieorge V at its head, has thoroughly 
adapted itself to tins radical change. But 
evea such power of adaptation on the part 
of royalty would not reconcile the British 
people to auy attempt to deprive them of 
the right of choosing their owa representa- 
tives from among themselves, if such an 
attempt were made The British king is 
^ritisii by birth ^ English is his raotber- 
tongue, like that of hi& subjects ; like most 
of them he is a Chnstiau ; and be conforms 
to tiife popular will and makes the people's 
{jood the sole object of his pubhe activities 
Yet be does not arrogate to bimselt tlie 
position of the representative of Ins people. 
Let our ludiaa Princes, whose sazerasu King 
(*eorge is. leara from his example 

All the problems of a federated India 
cannot be discussed heie Bat I sluU advert 
to a few. 

The Princes and their officers who re- 
presented their view at the Hound Table 
Conference, have made it plain that they 
want to enter Federated India with all tlieir 
a«tocr.acy maintained a«! at present, «o far 
jts the lutcrrittl affairs of their states are 
concerned lu any casie, they want complete 
freedom to change or uot to change the 
form of goverament of their states If n)o«t 
of the States be governed, .ns at present, 
according to the will of the ruler, and if. 
a*! is hoped for. the piovinees have a iome- 
wbat democratic constitution with elected 
Jegi«Iatures, then Feder.nted India will pre'ent 
the strange spect.'icle of an .avseiublage of 
parts dissimilar .md opposite id structure 
TWi a-at the ease with any otheit ledesvAioa 
at tlie present day. 

A notable feature of some of the import- 
aut existing federal constitutions is .a 
declaration laying down in general terniN 
the form of governmeut to be adopted by 
the states fornnog parts of the federation. 
For example, the constitution of the United 
States of America contains a provision 
jutaraoteeing to every Shite of the Union 
s Tepublican form of govETninent. Similarly, 
according to the terms of the Swiss Federal 
CoastitntiOB. the Cantons are required to 
demand from the Feder.ited State its gnarnntee 
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of their constitntion. This gnarantee must 
be given provided, among other things, they 
ensnre the exercise of political rights 
according to republican forms, representa- 
tive or democratic. Likewise, the new German 
constitution provides that each state con- 
stituting the republic must have a republican 
constitution. 

The reason for such provisions is quite 
plain. To make the working of a federal 
system smooth, nay, even tolerably practi- 
cable. its constituent parts must not contain 
discordant elements, having different political 
ideals and therefore pulling in different 
directions In a federated India the provinces 
are to have a more or less advanced form 
of representative government Such should 
also be the form of government in the States. 
11 their rulers cannot mahe this change 
at once, let them take time and do it la the 
course of, say, six or nine years, or five or 
tea years Jlore lime cannot be necessary. 

SlinilaTity of forms of government m the 
states and the provinces is not demanded for 
the sake of artistic svmmefrv or of merely 
following the American, the ''Wiss or the 
German precedent, thouch it is obvious 
that there must bo political wisdom in 
the provisions made bv peoples who have 
been self-governing for a long time 
Even snch a diehard as Lord TTinter- 
ton has written in the Fotlnigbihj 

that the Indian states -hould be 
democratized to some extent at least I bate 
already shown from more than one point of 
view why the State'" people should have 
free repre'pnt.itive institutions in their 

interest. But it is neces'arv m the interests 
of the provinces al'O that the states people 
should have citizens' rights I cannot here 
dwell on all the reasons ior making this 
obserT-ation Let me state one 

Thonch the decisions accepted by the 
Bound Table Conference and its Sub- 
committees are stated in the Report to be 
rroTi=ional, British public opinion seems to 
treat them as settled facts. It is likely, 
therefore, that some of them will remain 
unaltered. Here is one. The Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee recommended and 
the conference approved of the recora- 
niendation that “Jlini'ter' should not be 
compelled to resign save in the event of a 
vote of no confidence passed by a raajonty 
of at least two-thirds of the two Chambers 
sitting together " 

Now. the Princes have d^’danded on 


behalf of their states a certain proportion of 
the seats in the Federal Legislature. They 
may not get all that they want. But it is 
probable that, on the combined basis of the 
area and the population of the states, they 
will get not less than one-third of the seats — 
particularly if Burma be separated from India. 
And the princes have also demanded that 
the members representing the states in the 
Legislature should be their (the Princes’) 
nominee^ Now the nominees of autocrats 
will naturally have a mandate to support the 
British bureaucracy on the tacit understand- 
ing that the bureaucracy will not interfere 
with the autocratic wavs of the princes. 
Thu« a Ministry which is favoured by the 
bureaucracy and the princes will be sure 
of the support of at least one-third of the 
ciAo.vh'tX' tlwi Fftd«val t^gwUiiave. Out 
of the remaining two-third«. the European 
group and some narrow Iv selfish Indian 
members also may be e.xpected to support 
such a miDi'trv Hence, it would be difiicuJt 
to drive such a ministry out of power 

Apart from the question of dismissing 
miDi«tnes. 'O many safe-guarda and reser- 
vation* have been proposed and the Governor- 
General has been proposed to be invested 
with *uch special and emergency powers to 
carry on the work of government, not only 
ID the reserved but in non-reserred spheres 
also, that, without the help of States’ members 
elected bv their people, it would be extremely 
difficult to make the Federal Assembly 
anything but useless for the common weal 
or anything but a tool in the hands of 
Indian autocrats and British bureaucrats. 
There is also the risk of the constitution 
retrogressing under combined bureaucratic 
and antocratic influence, instead of evolving 
along progressive lines 

I urge, therefore, that the constitution 
of the i^tates should be like that of the 
Provinces, if not immediately, in any case 
ID the course of a definitely fixed short 
period 

It 1 * not neces'.iry for my purpose to 
examine the motives of the Princes in 
proposing a Federal constitution for India. 
>or 1* it nece5S.ary for me here to ascertain 
whether any s.icrifice on tbeir part is 
involved in their agreeing to form part of 
the Federation I/*t them have all the credit 
they want and have been given. Some of 
them have declared that they have every 
sympathy with the political aspirations of 
the people of British India. Some princes 
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andoabtedlr bare sucb sympathy, aad are 
entitled to praise for the same Let them 
b.are that loo. Y*e ate not concprned to 
take a^ay ao loh from anybody’s dae roepd 
of praise. Onr concern here is to safe-goard 
and promote the interests of the people 
There is no necessary antagonism bet<reea 
tbe good of the ralers and that cf the people 
If the Princes are working in the interests 
of a Federated India, rre earnestly request 
them to complete their beneScent actirities 
by conferring on tbeir subjects the boon of 
responsible government and by gaaraoteeing 
to them tbe fundamental rights of citizens. 

It has been said by a Prince, achng 
inforraally as it '^cie as tbe spok^man of 
his bretiiren, that tbe States bad agreed to 
form part of an Indian Federation on Hie 
condition that there was to be responsibility 
in the centre not tbe people of 

British India, in their tiira, be perraitted 
to make the stipulation that thev 
could agree to such a federation only 
if tbe princes gave responsible gorern* 
inent to their people ’ It cannot be a logical 
and consistent proposition that tbe Federal 
Ooreroraent of India should be responsible, 
among others, to the Princes or their 
nominees sitiing in the Federal Assembly, 
but that the Princes theniseWes. witbm 
their States, should be responsible to 
nobody. The Federal Government cannot 
logically and jusflr be asked to be re«ponsibie 
to those who are themselves to be Irres- 
ponsible in their “domestic concerns.” 

If by the constitution of Federated India 
the people of tbe Indian States are not given 
the same bi.ind of citizenship as the people 
of British India, if the former are given an 
inferior political statu*, it would be tbe 
duty of the latter not to touch such a 
constitution 

The ffovornments of both the Provinces 
and tlie State'i tau«t be ve«.’^'nwVAe to Ibeir 
people thrcsusb tbciv elected rtpresenialiTes 
la council assembled That is an implication 
cE deiiiocracr. The constitution of Federated 
India, m order tl at it nmy .actively ptYiniote 
tUo wcUftre of United ledia. must be based 
on a dcniocratic foundation That requires 
amon? other thing*, a doclaratiua of funda- 
mental rights The constitution* of the more 
itupottant among the .ndepcadent countries 
old and new. which Imvpwriffco constitutions 
safe-guard the rights and liberties of their 
citizeos hy such deci.aration of tundamcnt.a] 
rights. Tbe Indian yationa! Congres-. ha.. 


repeatedly asked for sucb a declaration as 
part of its scheme of reform. The authors 
of the ^•♦hrn Report iucluded in it such a 
list of {uudatBental lights. Dewau Bahadur 
Ramacbandra Rao. one of the raembers of the 
B T. C. presented before it an able 
raemoraadiim on the subject. Sir Hirza 
iluliaintnad Ismaii, Dewan of Hvsore. the 
representative of that State in the Conference, 
ja his ichenie of a federated India, admitted 
the desirability of iuohidiog such a provision 
la the Indian Constitutiou. But nolbing 
farther was done la tbe Conference. It is of 
vital importance that when tbe Federal 
Stcttctttce Sab-Ooramlttee and the Round 
Table Coafereace as a whole meet next, the 
utmost attention should be given to this 
subject in order that the fniidaraental rights 
and liberties of tiie people of both the 
Pcovioces .and tbe States may be safe-gnarded 
by iQcladme the requisite provisiou in the 
foture coDstitutiou. 

In tbe memoranduiu which w.as presented 
on behalf of the Indian States' People's 
Conference to the ITorkiag Committee of the 
Congce«s three months a?o. it was strongly 
urged, 

fll That pammoiiDtcv should fiol be divided, 
and that It should uUiniatelj vest in the central 
federal coverumwit 

Q) That parsuiountcv may, lE thotight neces- 
sarj-. be locinded in the reserved subjects during 
the traoeitton period . 

(3> That duooc tlus transition period, the 
Pnnees should so adjust their governments as to 
estabb-*li responsible cfovernment m the states and 
undertake, to bring ahout progresene realization of 
the same : 

(kt Ttiat the states should he adaiitted into tlie 
f«*deratioc only on condition tiiat the standard oE 
troverument m them is of the same type as prevail- 
ing m those of British Indian units , 

That this condition alone will approvtniate 
the Blalw to the Urili'.h Indvan Piovmces mid 
aiaiuld sccelerate the grow thoE united India . that 
this coaditioa alone would enlar^ the number of 
federal SHtijech. and consequeatir dimini-h the 
nnmljerof provincial subjects, and t'li'S process alone 
will conduce to the Inti clevebjMUOnt of a real 
AU-Indn fcdeiatton : 

(b) That the states, sJiouid be represented in the 

federation only ttirougii the eiected representatives 
of the people and that the nominees of tiie Princes 
sliould on no account he permitted to sit in .any 
House of the Petlerai I/csishature : 

*71 Tliat federal Jaws relatiag to federal sui'jecfs 
most directlv be operative m the shates and that 
adraini^twhOQ of federal sut’iccls must be enUti't'^i 
to the federal execiiiive and that auv violatioa ol 
fMerd Jaws oranr vaeanc- in the administration 
of feaerri snl'jects committed withm the limits of 
the Indian states must lie coetuzable bv the federal 
swpTvmp Court ; 

<8j That until ire5pouT.ille government 
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established m tlie states and until an independent 
judiciary comes into existence and until the, nil© 
of law prevails in the states, the jndiciarj' in the 
states must be linked to the federal supreme court . 

(9) That the declaration of fundamental nulit^ 
of the people must be embodied in the federal 
constitutiou and these rights must bo euarantcdl 
to the States’ people and tlie intrinjrement of the 
same must be cognizable by the federal supreme 
court . 

(10) That the people of the States must be 
enabled to «end their representatives to participate 
in the future conference convened for shaping the 
Indian constitution 

These demands are all worthy of support 

'What the motives of the Princes are for 
maintaining that their treaties were entered 
into with the Crown of Great Britain and 
for insisting that, even after a United India 
has got a federal constitution, they most 
have direct relations with the British Crown 
throngh his Viceroy, I need not examine 
Not being a lawyer myself. I cannot 
pronounce any opinion of my own on the 
• matter But I have read the opinions of 
some eminent Indian lawyers on the subject 
Among them I quote the following from Sir 
Sivaswamv Aiyer’s learned and thoughtful 
work on Indian Con^iiUtUonnl Prohlem-^: 


The opiiiiiui of tiio groat fiuli.in li'vvor 
expressed in tins pass.igi' appoirN to us 
laymen to be qmto sotnid. Tlio Indian States’ 
tributes ri'fencd to by him cimfimio tn bo 
paid to the Oovoriimont of Iiuli'i 

It has bet'n .t>'>iTtcd by - moio than imo 
Jlaharaji* “U'c and our pcoiiU' will not 
tolerate for an instint Ihitish-IiKha'i dicti- 
tion ” But noboiU wants to Inmg tlio 
Princes nod the ‘^t.itis’ people iiikIit the 
authority of the Preuiici's rwiliT.itinii nicnns 
that the States and the l’h>\inccs are in sdiiih 
matter-* of common mtei-st to olmv tlm 
authority of tlio wiiole of wlndi tliev fhom- 
selvcs are to bo paif' It is ijniti' e.isy to 
understand the l.iiinilintion of tieing dictali'il 
to But tb 'SO persons wlioliivi* lini to toh-rato 
the dictitioii of foreign political olliceis 
might lii\< sued tliomsi'lios tlm tiouhlo of 
assuming aiis of siuieiioritv in i-'i.ition to 
tlieir own o-untriinon 

WlntoKi tlie Pnnc’os tliini', wo tlio 
common jiooplo of IihIm li >'1 i jindo in 
saluting out Motliciland wIihIi wo do not 
and cannot W-l m boitig emnp' lied to -iliito 
even the groifost of fmiign coiintiios lioi.niso 
of its jmiid iniglit 
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the light of day. Thert-fore. it will not be 
proper for me to meatiou the aaiocs of the 
two piogressive States whose latest reports 
are before ice and from wbioh I shall take 
the figures for conparjson with the Bntish 
CiTll list. 

In one state of which the total revenue 
receipts for the year was only 2J9 lakhs, 
the expenses of the royal hoo'ehold arooant- 
cd to Rs 29,(10.000. Tins works oat at a 
little less than 12 per cent of the total 
revenues. Id another state the total ordinary 
receipts aniouut to Rc. 247,23.000 and the 
palace expenses amount to Rs. 13,67.000. or 
(i .■i4 per cent of the total revenues Tins 
latter state spends 20.12 per cent of the 
revenues on education. Therefore, its palace 
evpeaditure must be considered as moderate, 
though comparatively cot as modemte as 
that of the British loyal household Of 
course, on account of the immense reveoue 
receipts of G-reat Britain, its civil li«t appe.irs 
verr small in proportion. But considenng 
that King George is the bead of the largest. 
fai'iluDg Empire, the actual amount assigoed 
for the c'rpeoditure of liis household must 
be considered very moderate coropaied with 
even the aTuotint spent for the palace of the 
last-mentioned of the two Indiaa States, which 
are very small in ootnpanson with the 
British Empire These, as I have said, are 
progressive states There are states where 
the Princes spend more on their stables, their 
garages and their kennels th.'io forthe education 
of their subjects. There are Princes who arc 
alleged to be in the habit of smuggling some 
of their personal expenses into some heads 
of public expenditure 

Whatever other things cur Princes may 
or may not c-ire for. 1 am sure they would 
bo pleased if the income of their slates 
increased. That increase would depend oa 
better development and utilization of the 
natnvtil rescurces of their states. .Such 
(icxelopment and utilization would be possible 
their subjects grew more beallfay. 
and Tiiceived adequate general, vocational 
and technical education of the ught kind. 
It roust also be evident that the incre.avcd 
proauction of wealth in t'»cir temtones 
would depend, not only on the increased 
physical working capacity, knowledge and 
people, but also on the increase 
m the labour force and in the directing force 
avail.tble m their terntorie*. In other word^ 
there would be greater wealth if the health 
conditions were better, facilities for the 


light kind of education were increased and 
tiie mimber of capable workers increased 
by the increase of population. Briefly, there 
roust be better workers and more workers 
Tlie jiuprovemeut I hare m view would 
benefit both the people and the princes. At 
present large numbers of states’ subjects 
sojourn or permanently settle in British India 
and grow wealthy there, showing that tliej’ 
have enterprise and brain'^. These can be 
equally utilized for developing the resources 
of the regions where they were born or have 
their ancestral home®. 

Some people may tliink that, in speaking 
of the need of increased population for the 
State^ I am overlooking the danger of over- 
popalatioD. I am not. The average density 
of popatatioa in British India is 226 persons 
per squaic mile, ami in the states only 101 
per square luile. Tne only regions in the 
states which can be said to be densely 
populated are the ^ladras States Agency, wub 
5il persons to the square mile Other 
region* are sparsely populated How sparsely, 
TTill appear from the fact that the total aiea 
of 711,032 square miles of the states has 
71.939.1S7 inhabitants, whereas the total area 
of 1,094.301 square miles oithe Provinces has 
247.003,293 inhabitants That Is to say, the 
area of British Indi.a is about 60 per cent 
more than that of the states, but the popula- 
lion of the former is more than three times 
that of the latter. 

This difterence will appear still more 
striking if we leave Burma out of British 
India Then the aiea of British India 
vvill be $1)0,593 square miles .and the 
population 233,701,101, as compared with the 
area of 711,032 square miles of Indiau 
India with a population of 71.939, lb7. 
Leaving out Burma, the density of population 
of British India is 271 per square mile. 

compared with 101 per square uille of 
the Indian States. 

It may he that Briti'ih India contains a 
larger propoifioa of cultivable and fertile land 
than the Indian States. It may also be that 
the Provinces are comparatively richer m 
mineral resources that the states. Exact 
dataware not a\ailable for arriving at a 
definite conelusioa on these points It has 
also to be borne in mind than the best 
harbours and the largest number of harbours 
belong to Bntish India, giving it facilities 
for maritime commerce which the states, 
mostly inland, do not possess. But luaking 
every allowance lor the superior advantages 
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assumed to be possessed by British India 
in all the above-mentioned respects they do 
not appear to me to be such as to account 
entirely for the immense difference between 
British India and Indian India in density of 
population. It seems to me that other 

causes must have been at work for some 
appreciable length of time to produce snch 
difference These causes may relate to utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the regions . nutri- 
tion ; sanitation ; facilities for medical relief . 
education , facilities for trade and agricul- 
ture ; the comparative presence or absence 
of the reign of law, personal liberty, and 
security of life and property . independence 
of the judiciary ; and freedom of speech, 
association and of the pres« Vital statistics 
for the Indian states as a whole are not 
available. Perhaps a few state* are equal to 
British India in education and la some other 
matters, a fewer may even be superior lu 
some respects. But, on the whole, it must bo 
admitted to our shame, that at present lodian 
India IS inferior to British India ui all oi 
most of the respects I have mentioued 
Theie is a dwarfing of the mind in the Indian 
states as a whole It has been well said that 
in the universe there is nothing greater than 
mau and in man there is nothing greater th.an 
mind. If in any region, only the material 
welfare of the people were well looked after 
but the mind was dwarfed, it would after 
nil be like a well-managed cattle (arm 
Kothing can compensate for the stuoting and 
atrophy of the mind of the people But it 
cannot be said that in Indian India a* ,i 
whole even the materi.il welfare of the people 
Is cared for 

It gives me pain and make* me aslianud 
to have to point out the detect' of the Indian 
st.ites in general, bec.inse tJieir ruler® are oni 
countrvmen , but duty compels ii-e to do so 

I had a mind to compare some of our 
st.ates witli some foreign countrie- similar 
in climate, material resource', and geogra- 
phical situation, in order to bring home to 
my audience their difference in m.aterwl and 
intellectual condition But it i-, almost 
impo'Sible to find two countries in the world 
which arc evactlv alike in those respects 
Koverthole'S some compan'on' mar he 
instructive 

Ij"! me take Kasliniir and ijwitzerland 
H''th the countries are raounhiinous and cold, 
have a healthy climate and have no sea- 
coi't. Tiie intellectual achievements of 
•Switzerland's greatest sons and her struggle-. 


for liberty have made the Swiss famous for 
all time. That Eashmins are a gifted race 
13 proved bv the intellectnal superiority of 
those of them who have settled m the 
Panjab aud the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh The Kaslimiri settlers are lover.s 
of freedom also, as the political activities and 
sufferings and saciifices of their prominent 
men and women testifv But what is the 
intellectual achievement of home-keeping 
Eashmins What political _ wisdom and 
heroism have thev displayed Is not the 
diffeience between horae-keepiug Kashmiris 
and Kashmiri settlers due to the different 
political conditions under which thev live •' 
Id the whole of United India Kashmir 
occupies the lowest place in point of literac}'. 
It has considerable mineral resources, which 
have not vet been fully surveyed even 

The area of Switzerland is 15.940 square 
miles, and the population, over forty lakh* 
The revenue lo 1929 was tlSlSO.OOO (Rs 
17.W.33,d23 Kashmir h.i' an area of Si.i'is 
square mile' (more than fire times tliat of 
Switzerland! and a population of 
(less thau fh.it of Switzerland i Tlie revenue 
of Kaslium m 1927-2’4 was R' 2.39.00 000, 
or about one-'eveutli of tliat of Switzerland 
Like HyJerib.id m Indi.i. Czechoslovak! i 
ID Europe is m inland State Both tlie'-e 
countries aio rich in mineral resource' 
But ID Hvderabad all tliese have not yet been 
siiccessfnllv developed Doth iiave mount.imoii®. 
picture'que and v\ coded tracts, as veil .i* 
well watered Krtile soil in plenty Ilvder.ib.id 
has an area of b2.i>9s square miles .and .i 
population of 1,24,71.770 In 192s- 29 its 
revenue wd' estimated to b" Rs 793 lakh' 
In point of literacy, in the vliole of Indi.i 
jt is slightly superior onlv to Kashmir Tlie 
area of Czechoslovakia is VI 207 sq m — 
much 1?" than that of Hyderabad, but the 
population IS greater, namely, 1.30.13.172 in 
1921 The revenue of Czec!ioslov.iki.i i' .it 
le.i't eighty crores of rupee' The [lenple of 
tint republic are higblv ediicited There 
are practically no illiter.ite'- 

Czechoslov.ikn ha' produced manv men 
distinguished for st.ite«man'hir. heroism .md 
intellectual achievement. In Hyderalmd, the 
bulk of the inhabitants are Telngu-speaking. 
Maratlii-speaking and Kanarese-speaking. In 
modem times, .imong the speakers of thc'C 
languages in British Indiq. there have teen 
men distinguished for intellectuality, statC'- 
min'hiii and heroic struggles and «.icrihce« 
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for liberty Where are such raea m 
Hyderabad amoni? their linguistic kindred? 

If would be tedioua for you to listen to 
similar eompansons in the case of our 
smaller states. So I stop 

I hare referred to freedom of speech ana 
meeting and freedom of the press as necessary 
for material and intellectual progress. These 
are in modern lime^ among the fundamental 
rights of civilized peoples UaforlaQately, 
generally speaking these do not esist jn 
our states Moreover, there is nothing to 
prevent any state’s subject being bundled out 
of it at any time without anv tnaJ or charge 
1 q cwihted coviutries the Press uot 

merely for ventilating gnerances and expos- 
ing acts of injiistice and tyranny. It exists 
for remedying social abases also, and for 
the dissennnatioa of U'Sful infonoation 
relating to all subjects It is an eaucative 
agency. Hence its growth onghl to be 
encouraged in all our states ; but unbappily 
that IS not the case. Most stales have no 
newspapers at alt. 

Ffom the fact that there are many news- 
papers m British India and few ta ladiao 
India, some people may hastily conclude that 
newspapers are necessary only when a 
country is under foreign subjection That 
assumes dhst newspapeis exist only for 
writing against the evAs of toreigu rule. 
But taking it for granted that cnticiziug the 
government and its officers is the only or 
roam function of newspapers, it must be 
pointed out as a fact of history that indi- 
genous rulers and governoiects have been 
also to blame That is the reason why there 
bare been revolutions even in countries ruled 
by kings oeloogmg to 'the same race as the 
peoples of tbo'^e countries. 

Our states are ruled by persons who are 
Indus®. Bat their governments are not 
perfect In fact, there is believed to be 
misrule m the great majority of them Hence, 
there ought to be newspapers there in order 
that they may improve. The existence of 
newsp.'ipers and progressive government are 
interrelated as cause and effect, and lice 
»(T<(7. The more a country is free and well- 
govertied, the larger is the number of'nell- 
conducted newspapers there, and the larger 
is the number of high-class newsp.-ipers ia a 
conntry the freer and better governed it is 
Iikclr to be. 

^lDt realizing this hath, and certainlr also 
being afraid of criticism and exposure, the 
rulers of the Indian State®, speaking generally. 


have roauaged iiot only to jirevect the 
growth of the Prcss in their territories, but 
pave occasionally banned the entry into them 
of some lodiao papers published m British 
India Tliey hare not stopped there They 
have got the Goveroineat of India to pass a 
prince’s Protection Act, which has made it 
ralber risty to criticize the public conduct 
of a ruler or the administration of his state 
(which are often synonymous) eSectirely and 
ID detail. The lery idea that the Princes 
reqmre protection from the people of British 
ladia nmst mate the gods laugh Are we 
sDcb terrible oppressors ^ At the worst we 
cAO only use hard words, and hard words 
breat o"o bones And if the Princes could 
condescend so far as to entreat the Govciu- 
toent of India to give them protection by 
legislation, why could not they, why cannot 
tbe» condescend to sue us in Brilish-Iadiau 
courts for offences committed by us against 
them ? 

As for their sabjects. the Princes dp not 
require protectiou from them ; it is the 
people, who require protection from those 
pricces who are oppressors 

As some Princes have insisted that 
“Bntisb .India and the Indian States are two 
entirely different eulities,” I wonder whether 
any criticism of the administration of any 
Indian State may not came under the 
operahoa of the recent law . enacted to 
prevent the creation of hostile feelings 
between British India and any foreign s-tate! 

I shall perhaps be expected to say some- 
thing on tlie recent speech of Sir Manubhsi 
llehta, Dewaa of Bikaner Sir Manubhai is 
DOt an ignorat man but a well-informed 
statesman. I have not been able, therefore,- 
to understand definitely why he spoke as he 
did. 

As he is a meoiber of the Round Table 
Conference, be bad every opportunity to tell 
his colleagues what he now says, namely, 
that "the federation Ijfcely to be accepted by 
the Indian Princes would tend more towards 
confederation for specifically defined subjects 
o! joint interest than towards unity or uniou.” 
Sir Minubbai need uot have raided the bogey 
of unity 01 umoD Xobody has suggested 
that the states should lose their identity or 
lodiridual existence. As for confederation, 
Webster defines it as "A body of independent 
states more or loss permanently joined 
together for joint action in matters, especially 
in foreign affairs, which affect them in 
coQimoa'’ >s6itber the Proiiuees of British 
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India nor the Indian Stales being 

independent, their combination csnnot be 
called a confederation. Americans consider 
federation and confederation to be things 
of such opposite character that the states 
forming the federation of U S. A are 
■forbidden to enter into any confederation 
In a confederation, the component parts 
do not form a new state The states 
forming a confederation retain their 

sovereignties unimpaired. In a federation, 
on the other Land, the combination of 
the component parts results in the formation 
of a new state, in which the sovereignty is 
divided between the central shite and its 
component parts That is the kind of 

political organization proposed at the 
Indian Bound Table Conference 

Sir llanubhai has further obseived that 
“to suggest that the Supreme Federal 
Court of the future India ought to 

entertain appeals from decrees of the 

highest judicial tribunals of the Indian 
States was to import the locideoce of 

complete union where only federation for 
a few scheduled subj'^cts iias contemplated ” 
It were much to be wished that even an 
appreciable number of the Indian States 
iiad any properly coostituted jndicial 
tribunals at all But that is by the by 
-Sir Manubli.'ii undoubtedly knows that it 
Cvxnnot be said that no federation in tU<» 

world po«ses«es a dnal court of appeal 

The Federal Tribusal of Switzerland, for 
example, besides perfoniiing other dutie«, 
acts as a Finil Court of Appeal That is 
Tightly not considered a breach of the 
^sovereignty of tlie Swi-*. canton*, which 
.ire tlie component parts of the Swin., federal 
system The Supreme Court of the USA 
N in many respects a court of .tppeil 
Moreover, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in Great Britain ha* a 
jurisdiction which include* appeaU from 
coloni.i! courts of Lm That not held 
to be an interference witli the sovereignty 
of t!ie colonie* In Sir Jliniibhars. opinion, 
no doubt, the Iiidnn Sf.ites are '■in gmoh. 
but surelv that doe* not mean that cvery- 
•thing relating to them must be -sUch as 
never was or i* on land or sea or sky. 

I stuill liavc to notice briefly some other 
passage* in Sir Manubhai's speech He 
dcclaTos that 

"To siiuest tlut tlie suijectji of Indian States 
Would hereatlev l-e the subject* of lederal India, 
nd vronld. aa-onlinalv. rouuire a deelarition of 


similar fundamental rights as the subjects of 
Bntish India, was to ignore altogether the natural 
laws of allegiance. Indian Pnnees did not want 
their subjects to have divided allegiance, as they 
were anxious to have their internal sovereigntr 
alti^ther left alone and intact” 

Supposing that, as Sir Manabbai demands, 
the States’ people remained the subjects only 
of the Indian States, would it not even then 
be necessary to guarantee to them such 
elementary rights of civilized men as liberty 
of the person, liberty of speech and writing, 
liberty of meeting, liberty of the press, security 
of property, freedom from any kind of 
punishment except after open trial according 
to a duly enacted and promulgated law. and 
the like ? The States' people have not got 
these rights now, and. federation or no 
federation, they must have them Does 
Sir Manubhai desire that the States' people 
should for evei remain, like slaves, com- 
pletely at the mercy of their rulers They 
cannot agree to do so 

There is a way in which the Princes’ 
sovereignty. *«<•// as it ts. may be preserved 
and the demand of their people may also 
be met On a recent occasion H H the 
Mabaraja of Bikaner said with reference 
to the demand for a declaration of the 
fuudamental rights of the Indian Slates' 
subject's 

"We siiall know how and when tu adjust our 
system to an\ changing tonditions, but we will 
do It in our own way, free from external inter- 
ference-’ 

Let His Highness aud his brethren at 
ouce concede to their subjects the element- 
ary right-* ot citizens % oluntanly aud 
generously, thus destroying even the possi- 
bility of external interference in this 
respect 

\Vh.it does the Dewan of Bik.i.ner me.iu 
by the natural law of allegiance V It is a 
canons piira^e Does he mean th.it there 
la an unalterable law giring to the Princes 
the exclusive right to the loyalty of their 
subject", like the physical law of gravita- 
tion ? In British India, after the birth of 
a federated India, we sIkiII be loyal both to 
our respective provinces and to India a* a 
whole -we shall obey the* provincial laws 
a* well as the federal Jaws. We shall be 
the respective citizens of Assam, Bihar, etc, 
a* weij as of Federated India Woold it 
be impossible for a particuLiT State’s people 
to Ire similarly loyal botli to that state and 
to Federated India, to obey both that state’s 
hws and Federal laws, to be citizens of that 
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State and of Federated India ? It is of the 
essence of a Federation that itsi componeat 
parts part with some of tbeir powers to the 
federated whole. If the princes reaiiy want 
a federation for the whole of India, how can 
they have m their States "tbeir mternaj 
sovereignty altogether ieft alone aodmtact?” 
Perhaps it is this anxiety of Sir Haoabhai’s 
master and his brother princes to coalione 
to enjoy their undimiiiished autocracy which 
has led the Bewao, on second thoughts after 
his return from England, to speak of “con- 
federation* instead of federation. 

Sir ilanubhat thinks that "it was only 
in the domain of the joint interest of the 
subjects of a common concern, like defence, 
external relations, railways, easterns, post, 
telegraph, currency, and exchange that their 
subjects would claim to sit in the Federal 
Begislatares. and contribute their thought 
towards the shaping of the comman policies 
of the country.” 

It was very good of ths speaker to pro- 
pose to allow the States’ subjects to sit m 
the Federal Legislature (as nominees of the 
Princes ?) for shaping the common policies 
of the country, and also, I presume, for 
making laws relating to federalized subjects 
But will not the States’ subjects have to be 
loyal to those policies and laws relating to 
federalized subjects which they will help to 
shape and make ? Will not that make tbeir 
allegiance divided ? And is Sir Mmubbai 
quite sure that the federaliced subjects will 
not include some over which the states at 
present have entire or partial jurisdiction ? 
Will the federalization of these subjects 
leave the internal sovereignty of the Princes 
quite intact ? 

The question has been raised as to who 
should be vested with the residuary powers. 

I -have not the least doubt that the Central 
or Federal Goverornent should have these 
T-’i’ve.’is.. Xou, ^,5, L. ^xrtWbunnA 

has got all residual powers and even many 
provincial powers coueentrated in its bandi 
The most vital concern of ths Stales and 
the Provinces of India should be the 
preservation of the integrity and freedom 
of Federated India against internal dissensions 
and secessionist, fissiparous and rebellious 
tendencies, as well as against external 
hostility. Tnis alone wonld make it neces- 
sary for ths Federal Government to hare 
resinnary powers. Such powers are also 
necessary to co-ordinate tbe legislation and 
aJroioislratioo of ths States and Prortnees 


and to arbitrate and settle disputes .imong 
them. To begin with, sab]“Cls will do 
doubt be classified as federal aud non-federal. 
But in coarse of time new and unclassified 
subjects may crop up Tne best .arrangeiueot 
is to have a provision tint the»e are to be 
aatomatieally treated as within the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal government 

It should be tlie clierished hope of all 
lodiaus, whatever their station m life, that 
India would soon begin her pilgrimage to 
•the goal of our aspirations At such a time 
the utmost harmony and co-operation should 
be the rule, such being my conviction, 
ciiticism has been to me ft painful duty. 
Bat I hope ray criticism has not been 
merely destructue. And I hope that where 
it bas been destructive, niy object has been to 
remove what was injurious, effete or rotten, 
in order that soraetbiDg better, something 
more semceable, may take its place 

It IS a proud privilege to be a worker. 
And a worker is a serraut It is oiir 
ftspirattoQ to be such servants of the iSIother* 
land. Toe greatest among us, by hereditary 
rank or by mtellectaal and spiritual stature, or 
both, need not be ashamed of being called 
servants ThePope of Borne e-xercises undisputed 
spiritual sway over tnlllioos upon millions 
of his co-religioaistb all over the world 
Aod be styles himself Ssnii's Sirconun Dei, 
“■Servant of tbe Servants of God " When 
es-kiog Amauullab Kbaa declared faimselb 
tbe servant of his people, he earned praise 
by speaking the truth Gopal Krishna. 
Gokhale founded a society of tiis Servants 
of India, himself being the first servant. 
Mabatma Gandhi considers .aad calls himself 
a servant of the people. 

Not to speak of elected kings aod 
liraited raooarchs of other kinds in ancient 
India, even so-called absolute monarchs 
were, according to tihnrma and tradition, 
tia wm inj 

derivation of tbe word raja — 

a rnja is so called from keeping the 
I«ople contented,” shows the underlying 
idea Tnis is made clearer still in the line 
from Kalidasa’s R’lghuiamsa 

“He became literally a rajs 
horn having gratified tbe people.” Of a 
king of the solar race it is said in li)« 
same epic : 

Tc H?! 11” 
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"He took taxes from the people for their 
welfare alone, as the sun sucks up moisture 
-to pour it down a thousandfold.” 

That the king was the servant of his 
■people was not a figure of speech in ancient 
India. It was a clearly enunciated principle 
of ancient Indian politics In proof, I need 
•quote only one slola from the Sukranitisara 
sraRT iKl: I 


“God has made the king, though master 
m form, the servant of the people, getting 
his wages (sustenance) in taxes for the 
purpose of continuous protection and 
growth.” 

Let us pray to the Lord to make all of ns 
true children and true servants of the 
^lotherlasd. 


youth Believes in Friendship 

B\ TTALTER brooks FOLEY 


"May all the gods unite our hearts. 

And may the waters them entwine.” 

— Riy Veda 

tl have wandered through Indian village after 
I loduan village and found friendlioe^s 
everywhere. There is a youthful cnnosit.v 
which transcends the natural dislike of a 
foreigner — a foreigner being one who may 
come from a village only two miles away 
Even where a smile most take the place of 
any spoken language smiles are returned lu 
fall measure The people of the lodmn 
villages are friendly And the Indian village 
is Itidia. , 

To me this is a most significant factor 
in the growing development of India. If 
such an attitude can i<’ maitiiained India will 
learn from the experience of other countries 
which have struggled with the'‘problems of 
developing their leadership And the fact 
of friendship easily found is still a character- 
istic of the strange chaotic India we find 
about n«. 

Stand with roe at the entrance of Howrah 
where the tides of men go by The men 
who are good, the men who are bad: as 
good and as bad a« I Howrah i«. for many, 
the entrance to a great city To many it 
means the beginning of misery. To still 
others it means a chance to boy in shops 
like those in Europe or America To me it 
represents vital, resentful, happy, inconunions. 
meaningful life. For Howrah stands at the 
gateway of that great city of the Orient — 
•Calcutta. 

CalcutLi huddles and crawls and strangles 


and welcomes with all the vociferousncss of 
a clanging, commercial centre. The corners 
of India, the ends of the earth are here: all 
tied up together id a welter of teeming 
bnmaoity To pretty pink bows are in 
evidence The sight of water-bofTalo carts 
laden heavily with steel girders, of rickshaw 
men. of «mart Amencan fashions, of English 
swagger stick*, of rajahs and ryo/«. of coolies 
and clerks, of sanyasis and fakirs give a 
glamorous touch of international colour. The 
call of the East is here. 

The call is a strange roiitore of impelling, 
repelling force The dirt, and dnst, and 
smoke, and foul air; the shoffling. surging 
inanity of the slow-moving populace fascinate. 
In the bazars of inimitable varieties, the 
absorbing thoughtfulness of the passing 
throng, the patience of the drivers and 
pedestnaDN the stre<iming to and fro in 
disorderly ranks of the herds of cows, a 
glimp*** of the smoke wreathing skywjtds 
from a hookah, a grinning grimace in the 
semblance of a Salaam, we have with u* 
the call-me-back e^^ence of the Onent. 

Come. I will show you the corners of 
India," tuy friend of the great Tewmarket 
Bazar says in low, modulated tones — speaking 
a strange and wonderful mixture of Hindi 
and Bengali and English — . "What shall I 
«-how you today ?" "I know," he goe* on. 
“it will be a product cf the hills" At once 
there appears from its many-folded swaddling 
clothes a string of charming Tibetan 
jade. It resb before me as opalescent 
as a certain summer sea in the early 
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morning glory along llie shore o! the far- 
away land of America. But what «s this ? 
The ^emshahib's eyes light with the loogiDg 
of years. Here is the purest white irory 
carved in exquisite fashion lihe the fuH-Wown 
petals of the golap — the rose. A bead 
like any other flower could never bring such 
admiration 

An embroidered blouse oi band-woven 
silk catches the rays of the sun. The 
patterns more and scintiifafe with a glow 
fashioned by the age-old art of skilful 
fingers. 5Iy friend brings me gold — gold of 
biacelets, of chains, of settings where pearls 
and garnets dwell. The norkmanship of 
India is spread before us. 

Carved ivory elephants proceed in stately 
march over an ehony bridge. Seven tnarveU- 
ous balls, one within the other, revolve and 
prove their nicety of raoveiuent and carving. 
A pnng sounds, and Burma comift tp the 
door. 

Let us stand for a few minutes again at 
the entrance and exit of Howrah. A murmur 
comes, the sbnBling grows, the padding of 
bine feet in the cement corridors is nearer 
at hand. Bundles, and boie«. and siirais, 
and gumlns (earthen jars) burden a jostbng 
throng. The up-oountry proviuces are 
spilling over. The tradesmen are coroiDg to 
town Some are in rags, and some are with 
tags. But none is in velvet gown The 
cliomars have nomc down to do the leather 
work, lien have come to repopolate the 
hovels of the pite workers. 

“DowTiwarcL the voices ot Duty call— 

Downward to toil and be mixed with the maio. 

The dry fields burn, and the milis are to turn.’ 

There is a great gathering at the tiver — 
the river Hooghly. The brown, hare feet of 
the Indian carries India to defeat or success. 

For India will never be saved by cities 
alone— not by might nor by power, hat by 
the leadership a£ her v\ll4?,e4 wtU Icdi% 
become what she is to be These men at 
Howrah come from the villages scattered 
across the face of tbis triangle of the earth’s 
surface. If they are strong then the cities 


Witt he strong. If they have left adequate 
young leadership to grow up with the village 
and to serve it then all will be well. But 
if they send only money back the vital ties 
ate broken. Unless the luouey is to help to 
provide leadership among village youth 
India's day is done. For industry drives. 
But it does not proniole fellowship Not as. 
yet, at any rate, lu India 

Industry is great Education is qreat- 
But unless Youug India can feel the throbb- 
ing pulse ot friendship for ail, aipoug all, 
the greatness of the land will depart, unity 
will never come, the sun’s rays of the aew 
momiQg will be clouded by strifes and 
bitterness. 

The tides of the woild arc set toward 
hunianity’s welfare. IVberc the competitions of 
mco rule the day the ends of the earth may 
meet und strangle, and the battle-fields of the 
new woild will be thick with wasted Iive«, But 
where the corners of India and the ends of 
the earth meet in India and find under* 
standing, and sympathy, and leadership there 
shall the life of the new world find its 
fruition and the ages to come will c,-!]! the 
name ol this land ‘Blessed” 

The rivers of men sweep dowu lu seeming- 
ly relentless mighJ' But we are learoiug to 
use our might The efforts of men are berog 
directed toward irrigation and not flood 
DestrucUou is giving pUce to the huUding of 
men. Life shall go on and upward even as 
the sparks from a newJit fire speed their 
illuminating way. Together we stand, divided 
we fall 

ITatch nfl longer wtfb, me at Howrah 
Live with me in the Jives and actioas of 
young India. Serve and work and build and 
coatJDUe to dream Then shall the life of 
India find «a outlet— an outlet that will help 
us to drown misunderstanding and competi- 
tfeu in a-a «,v^-i\?ivi\Tig nv^ ttiat iurges ats 
way down to tbe open sea. Then the Hooghly 
or the Indus, or tbe Ravi will sweep us 
beyond our depth And w faith shall we be 
free. 



Meeting of the East and the West 


U XDER the auspices of the Discussion 
Guild and the India Society of Amenca, 
Dr. Rabindranath Tajore ^as honoured 
on December 1, 1930, at Carnegie Hall, Xew 
V ork. 

Extending welcome to Dr. Tagore, on 
behalf of the Discussion Gmld and the 
America Society, Mr. 31 S Novit in the 
course of his speech said’ 

It is indeed a pleasure to welcome yon 
all here to-night We are aware of the 
honour and the privilege which is ours and 
were indeed proud to act as platform hosts 
to the belo\ed poet of the Far East 

We are starting a few minutes late only 
because we were trying our utmost to take 
in as many people as is humanly possible 
within the walls of Carnegie Hall It ongbt 
to be said, aod I hope it brings comfort to 
the poet, and to all friends of India, that 
there are just as many people trying their 
utmost to get in, but we have tire rules, and 
they must be lived up to 

We have invited the mo^t outstanding 
woman connected with a University id the 
United States, and we are fortunate, indeed 
it is a privilege for us to have as presiding 
officer one who certainly can be called the 
Dean of the University women of America, 
the President of Jlount Holyoke College It 
is a pleasure to present to you as presiding 
officer, President Jfary E Woolley 

The ScHOOi \x Soriicn»ms 

President ilary E. Woolley said. 

Jlr Chairman, Dr T.igore, and the 
members of this audience, I am sure that 
our gne>t of the evening needs no introduc- 
tion. I feel that be hardly needs a word of 
welcome. The fact that so many hundreds 
of people are delightf'd to have this opportu- 
nity to p.ay their respects to a man who 
holds the reNpcct of the world at large is la 
Itself the greatest of welcomes 

It IS very difficult to select any pba^e of 
the work of our Rue«t. especiallr to 
emphasize any one ph.a«e He has done so 
ranch in so many dilTerent ways. Surely no 
one has done more, or is doing more, to help 
in solving India's problem than our fnend 
here to-cight. He has emphasized in hi- 


educational work the importance of the 
individual And he has emphasized the ideal 
of peace 

Jlore than twenty-five years ago he started 
in far-off India a school for children, of 
which I think many of us (who are but 
‘children of a larger growth’) would have 
been glad to have been .a part Because the 
theory underlying that education was the 
development of the individual child by giving 
to him the freedom to grow He had no 
sympathy with machine-made lessons. And 
coDsequentlv in the Poet’s institution, lessons 
are given under the shade of trees in the 
living presence of nature, plays arc acted, 
there is daocing, there are songs of the 
spring, sones of the ram. which are composed 
and set to mu»ic by the Poet himself for 
such festive occasions. 

Freedom and progress were the two 
educational watchwords in that school There 
was an atmosphere of culture. Learned men 
who could give much came to t.ilk to and 
interest the children. There was freedom 
also, as far as caste and race and nationality 
were concerned. And liberty, the spirit of 
liberty is in their lives, the spirit of adven* 
tore, which Tagore felt is so often destroyed 
by the theorv of education usually imposed 
upon the child. 

IstEnv ^TI0^ VL Umvehsitst 

Bat that school for the children has 
grown into something very much more signi- 
ficant even than that group, with all the joy in 
living and the joy in thinking. and the impres- 
sions th.it arose from the things of beauty 
by which they were surrounded Soon there 
will be the tenth anmveraary of the University 
which was established as the outgrowth of the 
smaller school. It i« a cultural meeting- 
place between the Ea-t and the West, and 
it> object IS “to study the mind of man in 
Its realization of the different a-specLs of 
peace from diver-e points of view, and to 
bring into more intimate relations with one 
another the different cultures of the Ea-t on 
the basis of their underlying unity; to 
appro.ich the We-t from the point of view 
ot such a unity of life, to seek to realize in 
Asia a common fellowship of study, and th<' 
meeting of the Ei't and the West and thus 
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Tzltiinateiv to strengthea the fandamental 
conditioBs ot world n^'ace tlirongb ttie itee 
cororaunieation of ideas between tbe two 
hemispheres 

Truly a cultural meeting-place 'bettreen 
the Ea«t and the ITest ^nd I suspect that 
if you and I were to rtsit that InternaKoaal 
UDiversity, we should find many things that 
would be surprising from the practicol side 
as well as the idealistic side There are, for 
example, experimental farms, with growing 
regetables; there are spinning-wheel^ looms 
and wort along other practical lines A 
practical risionarv at work, I sometimes 
wonder whether the. rea\ vUionary, that is, 
the mao with rision, is not after all the 
most practical of all human beings. 
A piacticeN xislenary ut wtih. Yiotsi dtearo- 
land to reality, —for in this effort to build 
up a school. « Unirersity representing 
Indian cuUare at its highest, it was thought 
well to derelop the practical as well as the 
ideal An xostitution based upon the ideal 
ol spiritual unity of all races. That is the 
underlying thought. 

And so to-oight I hare the honour to present 
to this great audience our visitor, our guest, 
who needs uo lotrodnctlon •, rather jt rs 
for this nadiecce to welcome our guest of 
honour and our speaker,— a man who is poet 
nnd philosopher, teacher and friend of 
humanity ; Babiadraaath Tagore, who is 
going to speak to ns on 'The Ifeetiog of 
of the East and the West." 

Dr Ribi'Dsiwtu TiOORr 

Dr. T.Rgore then spoke ns follows ' 

I have felt the meeting of the E#vt and 
•the West la my owu individual life. I 
belong to the latter end of ibe nineteenth 
century. And to onr remote country in 
Tlengid. when I was a boy, tbeie came a 
voice fiom across the sea, I libfened lo Jt. 
And it would be difficult to imagine what 
it meant for me in those davs "We realized 
the great heroic ide.i1 which had been 
held in Ancieut (treece and that art 
which gave expression to its i.Te.atness. And 
I was deeply stirred, and felt as if I had 
discovered a new pl.inet on the honaou. 

And It was the same feebng which I 
had uhen I listened to those in rov family 
who recited verses from English lileratnre 
nod from the great poets of those days. 
Then also I felt as if a new prophet of tlie 
tuimsn world liad been revealed to mv 
■raicd. ■' 


You all know it was the last vanishing 
twRight ol the Roroautic civilizatlDU ol the 
West We bad been in the atmosphere ol 
the lyrical literature of those poets like 
Shelley. ‘Keats. Wordsworth, and we know 
what inspiratioB they h.ad within them. And 
what it was for the rest of the world. 
There was an upheaval of Idealism. In Europe, 
the French Revolution bad not died out, 
and people were dreaming of freedom, o! 
the brotherhood of man They still believed 
in the human ideals that have their perma- 
nent value, ultimate value m themselves. And 
It moved my beait. I cannot e.xpress bow 
it did move roy soul- 

r remember as a boy how a friend who 
had just read some poet came running to 
1 X 1*1 In tb» uiebt when I wbs asleep and 
awakened m^ sayta?. "Have you read this ?'' 
And be recited a line to me. oud it stirred 
us deeply. It was that atmosphere, that 
humau aspect of the Western civihzationi 
it was the huiuauity of the West, it was 
jiot anything mechanical. It did not 
represent any physical or material quality. 
Ab, no That great message from the West 
in those d.ays touched us deeply in the 
East. 

And tbe West at that time believed in 
freedom of personality. We beard about 
Garibaldi, abmit Mazsini, and it was a new 
revelation, an aspect of humanity with 
which we were not quite fainiiiar—tbe 
gre.at ideal ot the freedom of man, freedom 
of self-6.TprPSSion for all races and for 
all countries. And ive had grpiTt reverence 
for the people who were dedicated to that 
dream, through their literature, and also 
through their practical life 

Those were the days of Gladslone I 
remember once when I heard that wonderful 
voice, tny heart was filled with adroirafiou— 
not for his polihcsl wisdom and intelligence, 
but for the spontaneity of tlie words from 
Ills heart. As I ?ay, in those days it was 
the humanity of tbe West th.at touched us. 

Thl CHvHvcmiisnc Differkncf 
I may teil yon what I think is the 
cbaisvctCTvstic dilYerence between the East 
flod tbe West; we in the East do 
beheve in personality. In the West you 
pave your admiratiou for power, .tnd 
whenever onr heart is touched with somC' 
thing that is perfect In human nature, iu 
»f3 coinpIeteDess, in the spiritual aspect of 
it. It goes deep, and we bow our beads 
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before it. "We have a feeling of reverence 
for the divine m man. M'e revere it And 
I thought that this human aspect of civiliza- 
tion which I saw and which I realized in 
the \rest when I was young, was something 
permanent that would help to save the whole 
world. 

There are times when some people come 
to us as messengers of humanity They 
come to rescue human relations from all 
kinds of fetters of ignorance or moral 
degradation and despair and weakness of 
will. It is an admission of something deep 
■We thought this age belonged to the M’est, 
that they had come to save us, to save the 
whole world from all forms of weakness and 
degradation For we had in our minds the 
other great revelations of history We knew 
what India herself had done in olden times 
We knew what Greece had offered to 
humanity, and which still remains ineihaus- 
tible; and all these great civilizations bad 
the effect of redeeming the minds of men 
from fetters and narrowness, from sluggish* 
ness and stupidity 

And it IS evident that this day. this age 
does belong to the West. You have the 
illumination, and wo have been waiting for 
long that it should reach us in the East 
And we hope that you would come to us 
with a message which was universal, 
which had nothing provincial or exclusively 
national la it. and lo a language that was 
not ashamed to have itself surrounded by 
an atmosphere of beauty, — a beauty that 
pleaded to all humanity and bad very 
obviously something which had a universal 
appeal 

And I say as an ludnidual that the 
West and the East did meet in India in 
those days. But how short was that 
twilight of a vanishing age' 01 chivalry' 
Of idealism! Which is higlier and which 
is greater than cue’s nationality. That 
age c.ime to an cod. and you know id 
what a great clash and conflagr.ation of 
war and misery all over the world. 

The 5Il\ice Or Povik 
And to-day what is the harvest that you 
reap ? What is the luarvcst of vour 
civilization to-day ? You do not see from 
the outside. You do not re.a!ize what a 
terrible menace you have become to man. 
What a menace? We are afraid of yon. 
And everywhere people are suspicions of 
each other. All the great countries of 


the West are preparing for war. For 

some great work of desolation that will 
spread poison all over the world And 
this poison IS in themselves. They try, 

and try to find some solution, but they 
do not succeed, because they have lost 

their faith in the personality of man 

They do not believe in the wisdom of 
the soul and they think that the East can 
be served by some political machinery. 
Their minds are filled with mutual 

suspicion and hatred and anger, and yet 
they belieie that something, some machinery 
will do. and they try and they try 

They do this and that, for what’ Nothing 
comes of iL They ask for disarmament,, 
but it cannot be had from the outside. 
They have efficiency, but that alone does 
not help Why ? Because man is human 
while Science i« impersonal Machinery 

IS impersonal. Men of power have efficiency- 
in outward things But the man is lost. 
His personality is lost Yon do not feel it, 
the divioe is man, the divinity which is 
iu bumaoity 

And we tbiok it, I have felt it, and 
I have said to myself. I ba\e repeated 
that seng ‘ Where shall I find him ^ Man 
the Great' The supreme man’’ Not in 
the luacbinerv of power and wealth shall 
I find the humanity of the world. If he 
IS not 10 the heart of a civilization where 
IS he ■' He is the message. And they 
are conspinog some great devastation and 
disaster The great mao. the harvester, the 
music-maker, the dreamer of dreams, where 
IS he You know, and I know The 
load of it crushes our minds. 

.Almost every day in spite of it ail I 
feel my heart go back to my own 
country, to the persona), the dreamer, the 
believer in God I seek Him, and I want 
to go back to my own country I Laie 
my school there Do not think that it 
13 au ordinary school. I enjoy the wealth 
of human relationship there Those boys 
and girls, they are my children. There 
IS something that is indescribable in that 
school Our relationship is spiritual — and I 
may not merit the epithet, but I know 
that they do reverence MAN in my own 
person, not the schoolmaster, but soraetliing 
higher than that And it w.as not their 
superstition. In the East we believe in 
personality which is above all things. 

"ion light against enl. and that is a 
great thing. I often think that you shonld 
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come to Imlp us fight all tliose difficulties, 
these material enls, from which we snffer. 
■We hate been praymg that, for centuries, 
the west would really come to us. that 
their chivalry would help us in our trouble, 
ire are ucfortuaate IVe have much need, 
for our icjuTies ate great. We had 
formerly oitr own system of education— 
■that has vanished, had our indusliies 

-i .0 help to ehfe out the \ueotae of those 
dependent upon agriculture for their 
livelihood, and all those indnslties bare 
vanished like the autumn leaves. And 
•we prayed that the West would come to 
us as a member ol u comnvon hutoani^ 
We claim it from you who have wealth 
■which IS overflowing and we are in the 
direst and deepest shadow of poverty and 
distress on our side of the world. 

OAVuHin’s SpurtTUiU Power 
We have been wnitmg foe the Person, 
■the PersonaUty of ^lahatcua Gandhi 

(applause) ft is only possible in the 

East for such a man to become a great 
personaliiy. He has neither plmical nor 
material power, but tlirougli his great 
influence people who have been in subjection 
to all kinds of tyrannical power have stood 
•up ; and he is the strongest spiritual power 
in this world to-day. ^Sot by any political 
prudence, but it is Ms spiritual jnflnence. 
the people believe in him. and they are 
ready to die, for their la'ilh. They are 
ready to suffer. It is a miracle that these 
people, down-trodden for centuries, these 
people ate coming out, and without doing 
any injury to others •, they suffer and through 
suffering, conquer. 

And our womcu.—only the other day 
they n ere secluded in their own inner 
apartments. They have come out to foliovr this 
MAN, this leader. Not an association, not an 
organization, not a politician, but a Man ’ 
And his message goes deep into onr veins. 
He attaeVs the enemies that are ■within us 
Not liivC the political machinery which you 
ha\e that attaeVs from the outside and that 


tries to work through the external. But he 
attacks the inner man. They believe in him. 
in this man who is not a Btahrain, for he 
belongs to a class who are moDey-makers. 
and who have been despised for centuries. 

When times were dark, there came a 3I.\N 
in other days to people who were seeking 
salvation, emancipation, from evil. He came 
to their door. The babe who was bora 
ceutuTiES ago. brought exaltation to roan. 
Kot machinery, not associations, not orgauiza- 
tious, but a human babe, and people were 
amazed. And when all the machinery will 
be rusted, he will lire. 

I have felt that the civilization of the 
IVest to-day has ils law and order, but no 
personality. It has come to the perfection 
of a naatbematical order, but what is there 
to humanize it? It is the Person, he is in 
Ibc heart of all beings, TThea you follow 
the atoms, you come to something which has 
no form, no colour. It is all abstraction. It 
is reduced to some roathematical formulce. 
But tiicse people and their ideal, they have 
gone beyond the heart of those atoms, I 
have seen. I have known it wiUiia me, in 
the depths of my feeling. And 1 know that 
only when you come to Him will there be 
peace ” 

Mr. Novik said : 

'The Poet feels that he has given bis 
message to us I wondered as 7 sat 

here what be would feel from tins 
audience if e.sch one of as were able to 
speak to Mm and to tell him what ins 
message lias nieant to us Probably for 
many of us there will be new inspiration in 
out individual living After all, what we 
shall be as persons depends not upon chance 
but _ upon ourselves. And I think new 
inspiration has' come to us in these moments. 
And may be as he goes back to the East, 
be Will carry our message to India, our 
that the day is not far distant when 
the East and the YTest shaU meet indeed, 
vbea each may contribute to the common 
good of humanity ” 



India and League of Nations Minorities Treaties 

Hok far India, as an Original Member of the Leagn‘> of Nations, 

IS bound by tls Scheme of Minority Piotectivii 

By RADHAKUMnD MUKERTf. jl ph d. 


T he extent of India's responsibility and 
commitruont in the matter of the 
scheme of minority protection, which 
the League of Xations has been anthonzed 
to enforce in so many states of post-war 
Europe, will be evident from the hteratore 
of the League bearing on the subject It 
will appear that India’s responsibility or 
commitment m the matter is deep and 
deiimle. 

Id the first place, India counted as 
one of the “Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers” who, as victors in the great war. 
tool: upon themselves the responsibility of 
building up the structure of peace on 
stable foundations. As was stated by 
President ITilson on 3lst May 1919, at a 
plenary session of the Peace conference 

“I^othinsr. I venture to &jv. is more likely 
to disturb the peace of the world than the treat- 
ment which might in certain circumstances he 
meted nut to the Minorities. And therefore, if the 
Qrcrtt Powers are to guarantee the pea« of the 
world in any sense, is it umust that lhe> should 
he sati«fied tliat the proper and necessary guarantee 
Im l>cea ei>en’” 

In .iccordance with this position, the 
minorities guarantee treaties were devised 
by tlie collective wisdom and statesmanship 
of the Great Powers of the world for 
their acceptance and signature by the 
sfafes of roconsfmefed Europe. Such 
signatory states now number nearly twenty. 
Tarhey is one of them And India, as 
one of the principal Powers, has taken .in 
active part, her full initiative and respon- 
sibility at every stage of these transactions 
from the conception and inception of 
these treaties to the framing of their final 
form and provisions, and to their enforce- 
ment in difTerent sovereign states of 
Enropo in the interests of world peace. 

In tlio second place, besides being 

j me of the contracting parties and 

I •ignitories to the treaties, India has 

' ttkon her responsibility for the position 
lat the stipulations contained in those 


treaties “constitute obligations of Inter- 
national concern ’’ This means that 
questions concerning Minorities were no 
longer to be treated as the domestic 
concern of the states bound by these treaties. 

In the third place, India has consented 
to the position that the enforcement and 
working of these treaties and tlieir 
provisions should be entrusted not to the 
particular group of Powers inaugurating 
them, but to the entire comity of Nations 
called the league of Xations as the most 
iropartia), detached, disinterested, and 
dignided tnbusal, incapable of encouraging 
or exploiting for its own ends .any 
minority disputes 

In the fourth place. India Las beeu a party 
to the decision reached in the first Assembly 
of the League of N'ations that the 
membership of the League should depend 
upon the acceptance by the applicant 
state of the Le.iguo's scheme of minority 
protection 

The question is, ate these internatioa.il 
stipulations and transactions merely one- 
sided^ Are they meant to bind down 
only one party to tiie contract comprising 
the defeated Powers like Turkey to whom 
its terms were dictated by the other 
party not bound by it, tlie victorious 
Powers comprrsmg the United States of 
America, the British Empire (with its 
constituent units like India counting 
separately). France, Italy, and Japan ^ Is 
it to be implied tiiat states like India or 
England who had invented this remedy 
for world peace were not to apply it 
for their own ills? 

The question came np naturally before 
the League of Xations where it had been 
hotly discussed in sescral full drc>s 
debates. It was raised as early as May 
.list 1919 at a plenary sitting of the Pe.icc 
Conference, prior even to the establishment 
of the liCague of Xations, by the 
representatives of states who nere called 
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upon fo sign Uie minoritv treaties. 3^ey 
then “dedated tiiat their states were 
ready to assume such obligations it all 
the States Members of the League of 
Nations garfe the same undertabm^,” and, 
with great force, “defended the conceptioa 
of a general treaty for the protection of 
ralnoritvcs to be concluded among all 
Slates Members of the League of Sations.’" 

The question was again raised in 1923 
nt the Sixth A-Ssemhly of the League in 
the form of the following resolntioa 
presented by the Lithuanian delegation. 

“The Idlbuanian delesatiou proposes that «je 
Sttch Aisemblr of the League shpnid set np a 
special Gommitt^ to _ prepare a draft genera} 
conrenlion to include all the otates .uemhers oi 
the L^ue ol Nations and setting forth their 
common rights and dutic’i in regard to mmontiea.' 


In niov'iug this resolution, the Lithu.inian 
delegate. 31 (lafianans&as, pointed out 
the inequality winch csisted, from a legal 
point of riew, between the international 
obligationa of different members of the 
League of Nations, of whom some weic 
subject to certain ohhgatious to which 
oUiers were not He also referred to a 
strong expression of public opioioa on 
the subject at the Twenty-first Conference 
of the loter-Parlmmeotary Hnion held m 
1923 at Copenbagen where a resolution was 
adopted, demanding the ostablisbraent of 
general rules of minority protection 
“which «hould be biadiag without any 
distinction upon all States Members of 
the League of Nations” 

Thus the existing ststein was not in 
coij/ormity with the pnaciple of equality 
between states for which the League stood. 

“Il limits the sovcreigntv of a certain number 
of states whilst justice demands that the noWe 
cause of tfie protection of minorities should 
confer t!ie same rights upon and require the 
•same duttos on the part of ait the tnernbers of the 
••-VfoBil unity ainoug raomfw of Ifte 
I^easruc is impossible <*0 long _ as Iho sorereisnty 
of some is restricted by higher interests whilst 
others are under no such restraint ’’ 


Objection was. howerer, raised that a 
general treaty for the protection of 
minorities which would be binding on 
nil states would he without tneamng for 
stote.s which did not oop the existence of 
minorittes in thoir midst. 

The French delegate, 3r.de Jouveocl, said: 


“lie could readily undershiiul that State® which 
had sitmed imnonties treaties should think rt 
iinreasonaf'lc that olliers had not done so He 
was quite ready to present the oxcusoa of his 


tjwa amntry. Francf h-ad nol signed a»v such 
treaties because she had no mhwnUes To find 
rmsonties m France, they would have to be 
created m ioiagination .. 

“Under these circmnstances he did not see 
how his auintry could sign a minorities cenven- 
tioa. He recognised, however, the importance of 
the question raised by 31. Galvananstas.” 

The same ground was urged by 
Tiscount Cecil ou behalf of the British 
Emptce and to the suggestion made by 
tlie French delegate that “some ill-hamoured 
Welshman might funder the proposed 
change) pose before the League of Nations 
as the champion of Wales” he replied 
that “he was not afraid of tbe obstreperous 
Wclsbrnaa because be did not exist” 

On behalf of America it was urged that 

Thera are no distinctive characteristics in 
respect of race, language, and retigmn l>et«-een 
the elements forrnine each of the people of that 
tonfmenf f'Diforraicy of faagtiage fAnjugiouf rfie 
tuuntry of each American State, complete religious 
tolerance combined with a completeJj' raiaroJ 
dissimilation of emigrants by the pimapal ma«3 
of the population of each of these States, have 
prodoced in them national organiialiona of which 
tho coJfectire onity is complete This means 
that the existence of mioonties in the sense of 
{Arsons with a right to the protection, of the 
Lea^e of Nations is impossible,'' 

The Dutch Senator, Baron Witfect van 
Hooglaod. made the following felicUous 
observation •. 


“The mlrodnctioa into the laws of all countries 
of provisions protecting minorities would lie 
enough to cause tliem to spneg up where they 
were least Ktpected. to provoke unrastamoog them, 
to cause tliera to pose as having been sacrificed, 
and eeneraUy to create an artificial egitaboa of 
whidi no one had up to that time dreamed, it 
would be rather like the iinairmafr ifine®-? froiii 
which so many people think themselves sufTendn 
the momeat tliey a book on popular medirineh 
The position thus taken by these bid 
Powers is that they represent states auJ 
stages and types of political developmony 
•which are far in advance of other stat^ 
which are not yet able to achieve tip 
degree of national unify and organizatiW 
by which all seperate groups, comniunitieV 
or minorities are absorbed in a commonJ 
citizenship / 

The Kouraanian Delegate, 31 Gomnei/ 
however, defended the position of tly 
Lithaanian Defegation thus • ^ 

“They protested against the fact that the 
fiuaonties treaties implied the estiblishment of 
two categories of countnes— countries of the firet 
class which, in spite of having certain small group/^ 
of imnonties, were placed under no obligation^ 
and criintnev of the second ciass. which had bcvl 
obligeu to assume extremely onerous obligations. ) 
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"The Roumanian delegation .and (he Polish 
Delegation throngh II. Paderewski liad been long 
asking that the minorities treaties should apply 
to all the conotries of the world. 

‘‘By the present proposal, the Committee was 
not asked to proclaim the existence of minonties 
in a whole senes of States. It was merely asked 
to appoint a Committee to examine the whole 
question and to prepare a draft general invention. 

"He considered that, by the means proposed, a 
solution would be obtained which would bo satis- 
factory not only to pablic oriaion but also to (he 
sentiments of justice and equity which lay at the 
root of the whole of the work of the League of 
l^ations and in conformitv with the det.ocratic 
principles, which demand that all States Members 
of the League of Nations, whelher great or small, 
should be equal.’’ 

The idea of a general system for the 
protection of minorities applicable to all the 
States Members of the League has been the 
subject of discussion at several meetings of 
the League An agreement was reached in 
1922 at the third Assembly of the League 
on the basis of proposals submitted by 
Professor Gilbert Murray (delegate of Sooth 
Africa) and Dr. Walters (delegate of Latvia) 
and a resolution was adopted, paragraph 
4 of which reads as follows • 

"Tlie Assembly expresses the hope ihnf ihe 
States uhxeh are not bound by any leyal obligation 
to the League icith respect to minonlira mil 
iifieriheless obserie, tn the Ircatmrnt of their oun 
racial religious, or linguistic nnnortUes. at least 
as high a standard of justice and loleration as is 
reguired by any of the Treaties and by the regular 
action of the iounal” 

The full significance of the position im- 
plied in the resolution which was adopted 
after repeated discussions of a highly 
controversial and delicate topic has been 
very well explained lo an official note 
submitted to the League by the Polish 
Government paragraph II of which runs as 
follows : 

"H ittetst act if itji'guiA.nT t!ist ereo the irresi 
Powers, as well as other onginal members of the 
League of Nations, are States whose national 
^lomogeneity is not complete, for they also have 
i considerable *number of minonties. racial or 
religious .klthough, from a l^ml standpoint 
the claU'es of the minonties treaties do not 
sprly . to these States it would neverlhel'*ss 
seem just that in view of the high pnnaple 

the equality of all the members of the 
l/cague of Nation®. and tne pnnciple® of 
Equity and humanitv by which any lil>eral 
treatment of Minonties must bo inspired, the 
treaties in question should be applicable to 
roLand and the other states to which they 
Invo (cm granted, only m the same «pint. m 
th'' fame form, and within the sam*’ limits as 
thee would aivo teen apphei had (hey fvv»n 
appU^ible to the great powers and the other 
onginal members of the League of Nations.” 


Sir Austen Cliamberlaiu admitted the fact 
that “there is no Empire which contains 
more minorities than the British Empire.’’ 
And India is that part of the British empire 
which contains more minorities than any 
other part of that empire. In this 

situation India, therefore, cannot take the 
lofty position taken by her colle.agues of 
the League of Nations like France or 
England. Italy or Japan that the minority 
Treaties had no meaning for them because 
they had no Minorities She cannot 
plead that she is a superior type of state, 
above tlie conditions. drawbacks, and 
difficulties which have compelled the 
application of the minorities treaties to 
so many other sovereign states and 

full-fledged republics like Turkey or Czecho- 
slovakia According to the resolution 
passed unammonsly by the Third Assembly 
of the liCague of Nations, India is bound 
as a member of that civilized society of 
Nations to set her own political clock by 
the world's chronometer, to apply to her 
own minority problems the iDfernafiooel 
treatment and solution which she, along 
will) other States Members of the Ijeague, 
has herself prescribed and enforced for 
other states, and in the words of the 
League’s resolution afores.'iid, “to observe 
ID the treatment of lier own racial, religious, 
or linguistic minorities nt hast as high a 
standard of justice and toleration as is 
required by any of the minority treaties 
and by the regular action of the Council ” 
The implication of this momentous 
resolution is (I) that India must follow 
the League's scheme uf minority protection 
which IS permitted only to the three 

defined aspects of minonties, racial, 
religious, or linguistic, (2) that India 
.TO®sJ x>4>^ heJpJT y’A's.'.'.q'’ 

embodied in that scheme, and (3) that she 
mast so coraform in the matter of her 
minorities to the international conscience 
and code of conduct as not to call for 
anv action of the Council of the I/;ague 
of Nations” for correction. 

With this standing resolution of the 
League of Nations, the British Foreign 
Secretary, 3[r Arthur Ilenderson, had no 
hesitation in stating at the meeting of 
the longue Council in January last, in his 
capacity of Chairm.in thereof, that “the 
system of the protection of Minorities 
inanguratcd by the I/'aguc of Nations was 
now a part of the public law of Europe 
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and of the world.” [P. 24 of The ilonthly 
Summary of the League of yathns, January, 
19311. And following that statement came 
a more recent statement of Mr. Isaac Foot, 
il. P., one of the members of the Liberal 


Delegation to the Indian Bound Table 
Conference, that he found no objection to 
application to India of the League’s scheme 
of minority protection. 
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Hisdc Liw IS ITS SomcES. By Ganganaiha 
Jka. Pol J, Demy Sio d~T pages. The Indian 
j^ess. Allali^d, 1930. 

In the prefase- the learned authot writes — 
"We have seen during all these ten years the 
trend of legislation in connection with Hindu 
Jaw on piecemeal lines. The personai law of 
the Hindus is so complicated and interrelated in 
Its various factors that piecemeal legisbtion is 
bound to be a failme and to create greater 
confusion than there ovists already ” The truth 
of this observatton will fie obvions to every 
student of Hindu Law, and also to the general 
reader if he remembers that a system of personal 
Jaw, wliatever its basic idea may be. is a complete 
whole, and any interference with any of its parts 
makes the system unworkable Many of our 
legislators have no time to study the prinaples. 
and often go by what they deem eijuity. or ntrirty 
of a particular measure before them without 
coDsidenns i<s phee in the system This apparent 
indifference i«. how ever, mostly due to want of a 
wyic at asK«nt \b\wi\v Vavra wVit'n a® av^i'.t?re4 
m various works and not easilv understood 
M ithout a long preparation. To codify the laws 
from their sources which are not and cannot be 
equally authontative is a stupendous task. Bat 
it has to be undertaken And there are very few 
better fitted for it than the erudite scholar 
pbilo-sopher and logician M M. Dr. Ganganatha 
Jba A’lce-Chaccellor of the University of *»a h^biid 

The present lolurae contains twenty chapters 
and deals with seventeen out of the eighteen 
'Heads of Dispute’ under which Hindu law has 
been classituM The second volume which is in 
tho pre's will, we are informed, deal with the 
eigliteentli head of ‘InJienlancc.’ 

Tho introductory cliapter evplains how the 
Veda was regarded as the original source of the 
laws of the Hindus, fiow came to be 

written and acqnired their authonty from the 


word of the Veda, how they had to yield tbeir 
place to some evtent to sadliehnia. ‘Practices ot 
^od men ’ and lastly to yibandhas or law- 
digests The authoi points out that ‘ in a vast 
country like India, in me development of law ana 
legal mstitutioQS. geographical conditions have 
often limes had as much inlloence as social ana 
economic ones-” Further, ‘‘m the domain of law. 
there has all along been a progressive 8pml at 
work ’ . . 

In the second cliapter our author goes into 
detail and presents the reader \miK a sneernt 
account of the sources of Hindu law and tiieir 
comparative authority. One ol his conclusions » 
that “'there is not a single text, or explanation 
which favours the opinion that custom is to 
nde ongmal texts,— an opinion that has ^n 
upheld by the Privy Council, and endorsed oy 
crament writers on Auglo-Hmdu law. put u 
the author soontentiQD were true in all cases, now m 
account for the amendtrieuts and variations m 
the texts ? How could the laws oe 
progressive in spirit ’ One must therefore concede 
that a practice due to force of circumsm^ 
yrtw who a taattmi, whuii. 'sLia ay.y.rCiX|!l iw 
the sishta, the cultured, found place in a 
The question is. however, too brge to be discusseu 
here • , • 

The third chapter on judidal procedure,, and 
the fourth on evidence will be found nigaiy 
interesting and instructive to the students or 
history of accient India Our law students wui 
be bmtfited by a study of the chapters and wm 
come to know and judge the comparative 
of the simple Indian procedure and the 
day British procedure. It has oiten 
that the latter by its intricacy lias been 
mental in increasing litigation and • convcniM 
our courts of justice into courts for testing luck. 
An attempt has been recently made in parts o 
Bengal and o'her provinces to reviyo the ancicni 
villa^ vanetiaka in the name of Village 
Bimehes. The latter may be advised to follow 
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the Indian procedure and the law of evidence 
with slight modification m parts. These are more 
or less tnown to and easily understood by the 
common people. 

Vith the fifth chapter begin the laws. They 
include law of debt, of deposits, of sale without 
ownership, of joint concerns, of resumption of 
gifts, of employer and employee, of owner and 
keeper of cattle, of customs and conventions 
of corporate bodies, of rescission of sale and 
purchase, of boundary, of sakasa (crimes abuse 
and threat^), of assault and hurt, of theft„ of 
adultery, of manslaughter and other crimes, of 
gambling and betting. These headings wiU give 
the reader an idea of the scope of the laws The 
learned author has of course to collect them from 
various sources He quotes the text in each case 
and renders it into English, adding here and 
there a note in small tj-pe to explain any teclinicaf 
terms mvolged. The methodical treatment makes 
one forget that they are quotations from many 
wnters., Tbemost remarkable feature is thcabsence 
of a single hue of comment The author has 
pointed out the wisdom of this decision, and the 
result is, the reader is brought directly before 
the source, uudefiled by pre-conceived notion of 
an intermediarv. We oaanot too highly commend 
this restraint to our writers of social and religious 
history of India who are tempted to swell up a 
few tacts by their own interpretations ao<I 
'pecnlations. Every ciiapter of the volume before 
us .IS a hiatory m itself, and there is no better 
guide to social history than the laws of the land 
It was not merely the common heritage of intellec- 
tuil and religious culture but (he aamioistration 
of uniform laws that bound the diverse races of 
(lie Hindus. The first volume lias therefore a 
value apart from its practical utility at the 
present .time, and prepares the ground lor 
.ippreciating the second that is to come ou the 
law of succcssi on and inheritance, which is 
ftimiaisterel in our law courts. These two 
TOlumes together with Prof. Kane’s History of 
DlinrinasTUlfa will . supply a long-felt want There 
are, hoi^ever, various other subjects comprised 
in HharinaSIstra. and it is hoped a volume on 
the«e w ill appear from the pen of eilher of the 
writers in the near future 

JOGES CIL4VDK.V RiT 


Tjie ILsTrtRv or br/ Fran'ts Gladirm. 

r.f. f)i/ Ji’jo Ti'iha'hir. K. V- Rwn'isicami Aiyanvir 
Fp. ztiv.t]S4- {B G. Paul <£ Co, Ma'lra^.j Us. 5. 


That eirly and verj* active Orientalist. Francis 
Glidwm, among the tnanj’ useful translations 
that he made of Persian works on Indian history, 
published in 17S3 a Ilislory of Jahanytr which 
was raiinly an abridgement or adaptation of 
Khwajah Karrgar Ghairat Khan's Masir^i^-fahanyin. 
This was tho first volume of a history of llmdo^tan 
dunng the seventeenth centniy which Gladwin 
projected but left unfinished Scholars and all 
persons who. want to make a detailed study of 
J.ah.annir'a re'gn are bound to resort to the genuine 
Memoirs of the Emperor, the i’et^iaa text of 
which was pnnted by Sir Sayvid Ahmad m 1SG3 
Inot IbGl as stated on p. ixl and an accurate 
English trnnsl.alion by Rogers lias boon rnnled by 
the Rm al Asiatic Society, tmder the editorship of 
Mr. Hevendge. in tj voL. [P. ii. 1. 12-15 are 


incorrect]. But as the lattei work costs 2js net, 
many reilers will he thankful to Messrs. Paul for 
bringing out this cheap repnet of GJadiiin’s short 
narrative. The value of the reprint has been 
greatb' enhanced by Kao Bahadur K. V. Ranga- 
swami’s scholarly notes- 

We only wish that the spelling of Oriental 
names had been Ilunterized 1- or instance, on pp. 
‘2b and 27, Mchtra reappears without any conection. 
leaving the ordinary reader puzzled as to the place 
meant. The map facing p. 33 is too small and 
obscure to be ot any use The paper is excellent 
and the type large and clear 

GrLui ferven. by K. .1/. PanMar. Pp. 172. uith 
one map {Marlin llopl.inson) 7s 6'd net. 

Oiilab Singh, the founder of the latest Hiiiclu 
kingdom in kashmir, bore no enviable reputation. 
Sir Cliarles Napier calls him a modern Tiberius 
for fw'nWo oruefty and nPamy” iDcfeds. p. j0> 
C. Sra>th thus writes of him. Tho cliaracter of 
Goolaub Sing as exhibited m these early daj s of 
his power vas one of the most repulsive it is 
possible to imagine- The tiger nature that crouched 
beneath this tair-seeming exterior rendered him 
an object of distrust and terror” (p 27J.) Cunning- 
ham. the histonan of the Stkiis. is w 

more complimentary — 

The unscrupulous character of Baja (.lolab 
&mgh lie 'iill indeed, deceive an enemy and 

take hts life uithout hesitation, and m tho accu- 
mulaiion of money he will exercise man> 

oppressions’ (-’nd ed , 324n.) Ilon’ble Lmily Lden 
(Lord Auckland s sister) speaks of him as. "a 

homd ci-o-ature' (Fp the Country, p- Wi) Eien 
the .crmpathetic and noble-miaded ileniy Lawiente 
IS constrained to say "IVe admit tliat he is a l>afl 
man Though grasping and mercenary, he is niild. 
conciliatory and even merciful— He has courage, 
energy, and personal purity Ivis disposition is 
cruel The next worse feature m his character 
1 ? miserliness (Ai/e 3rd ed.. 353 ) The biographer 
of John Lawience gives GiiUb Smgh an equally 
dubious certificate ‘He nas an un=cnipulous 
villain, but an able ruler’ (i. IbU.) 

Against this unanimous array of most damaging 
evidence from persons of such diverse positions and 
character, the counsel for the prisoner at the l-ai 
of our history takes up this astonislung line of 
defence Contemporary hiatoncs -undoubtedly 
possess one disadvantage, especially Mhen they 
are written by persons who have taken an actue 
part in the affiiirs they narrate. Not merely do 
they adopt a partisan attitude, but thej allow 
their judgments of men and matters to le cloudcfl 
by violent prejudices.'’ (£’. 4.) And what is the 
unimpeachably honest witness that Mr. I'amkkar 
sets up against these "aiolcnlls* prejudiced partKin' 
conlemporancs ot Gulab Singh He wntes’Thc 
mam authority nn w hteh the lile of Gulab Singh 
could be based Is the contemporarj’ record eiititle<l 
Gulnbnama wnttea by the .Ifaharajah’s private 
secretary and the son of the .Mah-arajah’s Enme 
Mmister ' * That is to say. we are asked to accept 
the eulogy of this F/ianaxad or hcr^itary servant 
and flatterer. 3lr. I’aoikkar will not thus l-e ,abto 
to “establi'h the gTeatne-s of Gulab biogh l>oth 
as a man and a .sLatp-man' before anylodj except 
the eotoarago of the Kashmir court 

Tho hortl. m spite of it-, remarkably l-eautiful 
Jiaper and mating and Mr. J'.anikkarb clear 
flowing style, i-, efTectually damned as liMtorj- by 
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reason of its exaggerated eniogy and utter lack 
of the sense of proportion and critical discrimmatton. 
This IS especiallv the case in chapter IX, where 
It IS claimed “In a century [i f . the lOAccntarsl 
barren of historical achievement m India Gulao 
Smgh stands out as a solitary fisure of political 
eminence.” Even the conauest of Ladak which 
according to Mr. Panikkar places Golab Singh above 
Samudragnpta and Akbar (p 1 j 1), was achieved 
not from the hands ot the Tibetans proper (who 
almost annihilated the Kashmiri expedition in Dec. 
1S41), but from the people of “IaUU Tibet.” 

The .bottom is knocked out of Mr Panikkar’a 
tximbasfic claim on behalf of his hero by the fact, 
completely ignored by this biographer, that “the 
geographical boundaries of India had been extended” 
previously to Gulab Singh by another ruler of 
India. Anranuzib. v ho conquered Tibet and made 
It own his suzerainty. ICGo and 16S3 'See Jpdnnath 
Sarkar s of yturuwgsih vol III. eh. 26) 

P. lO. IS not Ktrchipal a misprint for Ktritpal. 
and p 21 Jjar for Agur fPrm<5eps spelling)^ 
Among other errors are Wj-ifaiaiijint (14») Kufffh 
for Aojih (50 51 &c) Diihan for Dhiian (5'^) 
The map has been 'reproduced in one colour only, 
while its lettering tells us that the tomloiies ol 
the different Powers are indicated br four different 
colours ' . . 

J SiPKaB 


■Wo'trs’s Kionrs U'wer tm: IIikdd L\w Report 
fifth' Contmiiice appotnie'l bu Ike C7o«€»n»»cnt o/ 
IJ H. tbi jlfo/i'ir.Jj'i of 2(l>j$cri, 1030- Bangohie 
Pp xtu-t-200. 

The Committee which presents this report was 
appointed hv H. B the Maharaja of Mysore on 
.lune 7. 1029. with a view to consider and report 
upon the nacstion of legislation to amend the 
Hindu laviT m certain directions The main object 
wa.s to examine in detail the means of improving 
the position of women under the Hindu law as 
administered m the Mysore State. The (niginal 
fsoutces of Hindu law are the Srutis. tho Smnns 
and CTistom. I r. immemorial Usage as approved by 
Hindu society. The modem system of Government 
considerably added to the old provisions of Hindu 
[aw. by a succession of nilincs in vanous 
courts of judicature. Jlost of such decisions 
have modified and amended and even 
repealeil the existing Hindu law of the time. 
There is even now a growing tendency to 
moiiify Hindu law to suit the requirements of 
raoiiecii sociefj*. HofortassfeJf, the Sinda /aw af 
inheritance so far as women are concerned is 
unsatisfactorj* and unjust and the position of Hindu 
Widows under it is deplorable Even though her 
husband may have been a man of considerable 
wealth, after his death, the widow, who during 
the lifetime of the husband, may have lived a life 
of luxury, will be at the meroy of the coparceners 
for a humble maintepance. The women had many 
rights in the Vedic times, but they lost them one 
after the other The reason is not far to seek. 
The Aryans when they migrated to the South, had 
to ficiit many battles. The problem of food soon 
vicldcd to the problem of life. Incessant warfare 
became the feature of life. 'Women who could not 
take part in the bnilahty ot such conflicts naturally 
took a secondary place m society of those times. 
Conditions have now changed and the State isnafundly 


anxious to remove obstacles in the deieloiMuent of 
the rights and liberties ot the fair sex. The report 
has culminated in the preparation of a bill of 
which the mam provisions arc ■ Sex not to be a 
ground for exclusion or disq^ualification . the widow, 
the mother, the unmained daughter and the 
unmarried sister sliall be entitled to share and also 
to have her share separate off and placed in her 
possession in the absence of express prohibition, 
the widow sliall be presumed to have his authority 
to adopt ; gift and bequest m favour of females 
to be construed in the same manner as gifts to 
males women succeeding to a male intestate shall 
take a full estate and not limited even where 
the right IS expressedly limited certain disqualifica- 
tions hitherto subsisting regarding the enjoy meat 
of the property by the female to be removed . 
certain females hitherto excluded from having 
laaintenance rights to be given such rights wife not 
bound to stay wnth the husband if the latter leads 
an immoral life .suffers from loathsome disease 
or renounce religion 

The beneficul effects of the changes contem- 

t fated cannot be over-estimated The lead taken 
V the Kaluraja and also by II H the Gaekwar 
of Baroda are great measures for other States and 
Bnlish India to emulate True, certain similar 
measures have engaged the attention of the Bntish 
lodiau legislature for some time past. But time 
is iipo for strong efforts to eradicate tho evil of a 
shameful discnmination between the male and the 
female Hindu. Half-hearted measures may le 
ralUative. but the remedy lies in drastic changes 
the get-up of the book is excellent, and it is we]] 
worth study by social and political reformers. 

Amar Falit 


UTtnorr tre Taie The Lue Storx n» an 
OoTC-csTE Bit 3f>’i Sxnctair Steienton, J/j. D^c, 
lAssocuUion Press Calcutta, 1930) pp. 

Price Re. 1-4 

This small book forms the seventh volume of 
The Religious Life of India series planned by tho 
late Dr. J. N. Farquhar with the professed object 
of bringing out the salient features of Indian life 
by hnngiD& in each case the religion of the people 
concerned into relation with Chnsliamty. So far 
as the account of birth customs. Initiation ceremo- 
nies mamage .customs and funeral customs ot 
the Dheds of Guiarat are concerned, we have m 
this book a reliable account of the ntes and cere- 
raosKS tfcjt ace believed bp tbe people to qee^ttoa 
*0 ensure protection at the principal crises of an 
individual’s life from birth to death. There is 
unfortunately no separate chapter dealing with the 
telisnous ideas of the people, the gods they worship 
and the spirits they seek to conciliate, nor with 
thtar penodical feasts and festivals : but in the 
chapters relating to birth, death and marnage, 
reference is made to sacrifices and offenngs m^o 
to particular gods and goddesses at the critical 
penods of an individual’s life, and in the chapter on 
illness, consisting of eight paves in all. the author 
gives a short account of the Dhed’s belief in the 
evil ^e, the evil shadow, evil spirits, evil 
spells, and the Mother Goddess, who are all 
charactenred by Ur. Stevenson as ‘ evil malign 
powers who may bo proved by any show of love, 
any prospenty, nay even by having for once 
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enoagh to it” The, author recognizes that Dheds 
are ’a caste with spiritual genius’, and in the la.'*! 
cliapteis headed “The Desire of all Nations” she 
says that the "great appeal tliat Christ m^es to 

the Dhed is the way in which He, the D^ire 

of All Nations, exactly fulfills their deepest 
longing,” and that “whatever qualities these humble 
oppressed folk have felt that the true Guru must 
possess, they find exactly revealed ,in Him ’ In 
proof of this assertion the author cites the story 
of conversion into Chnstianity of two Dheds. 
one named Dka Bhagat who had been a follower of 
the Kabir Panth. and his brother Earn Bhagat who 
liad l>een a follower of Swami Narayan ifanv 
other Dheds. we are told, who had been members of 
the Bijamasa sect also accepted Chnstianity a= they 
"found thatthesacredver'esin whose truth thev trust 
most implicity are absolutely fulfilled bv Christ.” 
Jiany people will perhaps be inclined to flunk 
f^t it is the desire to save themselves from the 
shameful indignities and persecutions thev suffer 
at the hands of caste Hindus and otherwise to 
improve their social position and economic life that 
mny membere of thisaudolher ‘untouchahle caste- 
flock to the Chnstian missions Although the hook 
is obviously written with a purpose the student 
of lad.iaa humanity will find much mterc>ting 
material in this small volume 

S C. Roi 


the people. And (he system, once ^tablished, will 
tend to reproduce men of the sam'' type as those 
who founded iL . . .Plato’s Republic for instance, 
or Marxian Communism, or any form of social 
constituboo. must stand or fall according to the 
character of the citizens iniphed.” 

What distinguishes Mr. Bellerhy from (he 
dreamers of other Utopias is that he is not content 
merely with preaching his ideal* He is aaviou> 
to make a beginning by banding togetlier the 
limited number of people who at present l>elieve 
m the principle of maximum coatnbution to the 
community. He has such firm faith in ,his ideals 
that he hopes his small initial society will be able 
to gather more and more members, who i\ill be 
attracted bv the power and beauty of the new 
system Ultimately, the society will t-ecome 
identica! with the nation. 

The txxik is rather heavy reading. The scope 
is far too wide to admit of a close and rigorous 
annlysi*. but one must admit that commonplace- 
are at many places enlivened with onginalitj. 
This IS but natural, for it is hU reforming zeal, 
which has earned him away in spite of himself. 
This IS a defect . this is also a pleasant feature of 
the work. Even a hardened renewer cannot fail 
to be touched by the author’s unbounded enthu- 
siasm and transparent sincerity. 

If. Siviu 


/ CoxTBincTi\T SoaFT B>j /. R BelMiij 
Shaucation Servtrev 2S Oomfntreial 'street 
Lp)ido}}, E I) mi. Jkmy '^ro R/). tx'i ^224 
I’l lee 7f. Gd. net. 

The modem economto system like anv other 
gnomic system is shaped and controlled bv 
human motives According to the anther, the chief 
*h®.Pfesent system is self-interest, which 
IS rnvtJr latiiirire and partly acquired —an auaty'is 
to which oianv psychologists will find it difficult to 
‘■'If former category belongs the 

motives relating to the satisfaction of bodily needs 
such as himger and to the latter those relating to 
lore of fame or power, etc. Here 31r Beflerby 
pushes the analysis farther and bnnes in “Other- 
intent, to supplement "Self-interest ’ &ys he 
Ua the one hand, 'seif-interest' if universalized 
wouiu prodnre a condition in which all person*, 
t-cing, concentrated soldy upon themselve*. could 
not give personal thought to sustain others. On the 
otlier hand, other-interest' generalized would create 
a sLito m which none could receive, since nooe 
wotild be concerned to receive “ 

All mohvM of self-interest and "other-interest” 
.are TOntrolIed by habit This provides the solution 
Vr of modern economic system. 

Mr. Bollerbv proposes to change the present 
Mneational system with its emphasis on the indi- 
TidnsI life to another, where a child wilt be 
ti'ight to regard service as supenor to self In 
this way. the author hopes to obtain citizens, who 
will all try to make the utmost contnbution to th<» 
output of the oommimity and thus t-e fo'niod into 
a "Contnlnitive Society.’’ Team work which i? the 
dominant feature of sixirts should t-e introduced 
iDio cl.lv— rooms al^o. in order that "each for all” 
feeling raiy to fully developod Says he 

“Oivca a people of a certain type and a certain 
quality, the nature of th* system they will erect 
will follow. It will exactly reflect the dwraeter of 


I.\*«piRSTiox or Sum Tnctiuai : p. Jl itintge. 
Price Rr 1. Bomba'i. 1930 

This IS a very small and handy collection of 
90 Abhaogas composed by the illustrious namt 
of Maharashtra and rendered into Enghsh “for 
an English reader ’ with a short sketch of the 
life of Tukaram The verses have been divided 
into several heads according to the nature of 
the topic and one must ptwse the idea V>ehiod 
the atieoipt But there are so many eiamptcs 
of bad English that it completely defeats its 
purpose, and will it may be feared, serve to 
repel the Enghsh reader for whom it is mtended- 
The author Iws tned to make the book interesting 
by citing paraUel passages and drawing on ihv 
Bible and Shakespeare for this purpose, but the 
English dramatist lias been wronged in 
trausmission. and blank verse lias been put down 
as simple prose ' la short, though the get-up of 
the l-ook IS commendable, the onginal cvccllcncc 
of the idea has l-een spoilt in flie faulty 
execution 

f)ne thing, however, calls for notice m the 
short life given in the preface. The author 
traces Tuka’s spiritual lineage Ip. xii) and licks 
him to ~Kes.ava Chaitanya” whose disciple was 
Kauliava Cliaitaava , Eaghava’s disciplc. IJabaji 
bv name. ,was Tukarim’s guru according to an 
ALliang tNo. 3S74. Nirna>a-Sagara publication! 
which, therefore, dcacrvca to l-o cnticaJly 
exammed. 

ppjTiraxJvs Si.s 


Tur Pinumviv. a.vd Ison ; Bg Dhirewlrti Xol/i 
Itmj, -V..i, I’ll If, of the Un\rtr*il'i of th' I’liitij~ 
Mainh. I’liihppiii' JihiiJi : tnlli an 
Introduction by Jhn Ihfiel I’ahna. Prrs\d/nt of 
the t,niirr»iVy: J/ani/<i, I'J.JO. pnul'd at the 
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Oriental Pi-inting. GW Rnal Aienvet vp- 211, 
Cloth bound 


AVe welcome this well-concciTed and well-'^Tittea 
booh as an expression of a new sense of fellow- 
ship among the peoples of Asia which seeks to 
roahe them know and understand each other 
better. Dr Roy is an Indian professor sojourning 
in the Philippines, and he has written this book, 
in two parts, the first part telling ns about the 
nresent conditions and the historical and cultural 
background of the Filipino people and an estimate of 
their ideals and aspirations from the point of view 
of a cultured Indian, and the second part swks 
to interpret India with her village onranizations 
and her socio-cultural and spiritual ideals and 
her significant present-dav movements for 
Filipinos and others The first chapter is called 
"The Isles of Hope” in which a survey of the 
piescnt situation in the Philippines is made- This 
title for their countrv. says Dr. Palma m his 
brief introduction, sounds better to Filipino cars 
tlxau to any other • certainly it is a better name 
than that given to the country by the uotonous 
TCathenne ilayo. tii. the Isles of Fe-ar- The 
Philippines have a population of 12 millioDs. of 
whom about 91 per cent are reported to be 
Christian (largely Roman Catholic). There are a 


Malayan family but Em..— 

language, some Fuipinos even advocabog the 
ceneral adoption of English as the national langnage 
even in the home American rule has done a 
great deal to spread education la the country 
and V, ith the spread of education the FiUpinos 
are being largely Ametioauired There is, however, 
a certain amount of affected yet naive sujieriority 
in tlieir Christian religion, which is easily under- 
etanitble In the second chapter happily entitled 
"More than Neighbours,” Dr Roy has given a 
very readable and informative account of the past 
history of the islands, especially with reference 
to the culture contacts with India. Hindu peoples 
from Sumatra and Java coloni/ed Borneo, and 
from Borneo they came to the Phihppme?. It 
scorns that there were direct communications with 
India also. Hindu religious organization and ideas, 
the Sanskrit language, and the Indian senpt were 
introduced and these form fundamental thinjm 
m Filipino life culture— at least of the past, if 
they are no more living forces now. The Spanish 
priest and the American missionarv have now 
taken the place of the Bralitnau and the Bhujauga 
{i e.. Hindu preacher) in Indonesia' So that the 
Filipinos, although both they and we liave forgotten 
it. arc for us more than mere neighbours W'e 
can claim them a.s Iviymg orismally belonged 
10 the. same culture world ot India as ourselves— 
ns having formed part of a Greater India. In the 
next chapter, tlie most thoughtful and senons of 
all for the consideration of educated Filipinos with 
a sense of the histoncab Ur. Roy gives a reasoned 
survey of tiie present mentality of cultured 
lilipinos. Tiie Christian rilipino. who is the 
average Filipino, is inclined 19 cut himself adnft 
from his rvcial moonngs m his haste to be 
modern and western. He is not conscions of 
lus national hentage. and unconsciously too, there 
is ,a tendency to gather the reflected light of the 
west mneh more than tiring to rekindle the 
lamp witliin. Hut in the midst ot all this attrac- 


turn towards "Western things, this desire to affiliate 
Hiemselves to the AVest which is due to three 
centuries ol Spanish rule, there is manifest a 
piofoand dissatisfaction. This is finding a vent 
m an anxiety to study more ot their own past 
to know themselves in their proper historical 
setting. And herein lies the hope of the future 
Fihpino A growth of self-respect as an Asiatic, 
as a IRtlay. as an Indonesian people is bound to 
come through the study of their past, and with 
that will come a greater appreciation of the good 
points in the cultures of India and China tint 
once inspired them, which will co-operate with 
us in India and with the Chinese, the Japanese, 
the Siamese and other peoples of the east for the 
common weal of Asia and of humanity. Dr Roy's 

S uments are made m a spirit of sweet rcason- 
eness. and he manifests a great affeebon for 
the FiUpiuo people, and one hopes that his views 
will meet with the approval of all thinking 
Fifipinos 

In the subsequent ehapters Dr. Roy seeks to 
internrct India to the Phiiippmes and the outside 
world lu general. Here we have an admirable 
survey of the essentials of Hindu culture aud 
mentality and we have nothing but praise for the 
author’s wide scholarship and his lucid wav of 
treating a very difficult and complicated subject 
The history of India's achievements in the past 
is given and also some indication of her striving 
at the present moment Dr. Boy’s presentment 
of the position of India made in a sober and dis- 
passionate manner can be expected to do its work. 

It has indeed been a pleasure to read this 
book . and if it serves to bring about some mutual 
attracdon. however bimted it may be in extent, 
among Filipmos and Indians, it can be said the 
book has tulfUled its purpose M’e wish this 
excellent work the wide popularity it so riclily 
deserves and we wish Dr Roy will let us have 
m the near future more works of the same nature— 
ou a detailed survey 0! the spread of Indian 
culture in the past in the Philippines, and on the 
present-day economie. cnltural and social condition 
there, for instance— and earn the gratitude of both 
the people of India, and perhaps, of the Philippines 
Snwm Ktaua CimTEFJi 
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TroY\SAGAR-PR.^woA . Bu Brajendranath 
Uiiieon Kith a pTtfact by MaliQmaliopadluiayn 
Dr JTaraprasad iS’ivfn, C. 1 K. Calcnlla\ 
Gnntdas Oialterjt and Bengali Yeai Jli.iS : 

Doiad, pp. 28^123. price lie. 1. 

In Vidya-sagar the philanthropist and the social 
reformer we are apt to lose sight of the scholar 
and the educationisL Iswar Chandra Tidjavagar’s 
name will be a shming ligtit to posterity for his 
gre^^and, large-hearted reforms and especialli' 
for his being the inaumirator of widow remarriigc 
among orthodox Hindus ; but his great work— 
scarcely less important m the field of education— 
in organintg Sansknt education in Beng.-il .and 
combimnz it with Eoglish traming. which has 
mven the necessary Indian tone to modern 
cduc^onin India, we know nothing ot In the 
words of Mr. muorji, the author of this 
valuable and oxcellentli written little work under 
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review. Tidya»i-'ar w.v. i iri^at m the 

tTo-fold stream of the molc-m cultnni! movement 
m Imlia which wa^ ini’J^'iratod bv itijt Itam- 
moimn Rfi\— ono ctiiront of which embrac-ecl th« 
'tndy of Wc«teni liferatare and «i'»nce, and th*’ 
oth'^r the revival of th-' dotio'H vet .ill but 
forffOttOQ literature. sMcnv and thought of 
An''ienl Indi.a lie ".a?, to 'tart with an enidite 
Pandit trained in orthodox method* on the o'her 
hand, lie wa* the found 'r of mod-'rn method' 
of teaching With tlie help of th" niothor-tonjn» m 
which he w-a^ in hi' <Ln a mo't a^omi'h'hed 
writer who l«.'‘nctite'i th-' 'oons p-wiple of hi' own 
days and of eenTatior* itK-ceodm.: by wnlins 
niO't excellent text-looV' .md >-^ide' he wa' 
the founder of th** fii'-t hmh-cral'' Koeli’h colle.re 
conducted entia'ly by Indian' lli' a'x-oinpli'h- 
inent as a Sm-knt 'cho'ar h amp!' lomi' out 
by his edition* of '^an-kni text' anJ hi' contrx>- 
ver^ial work m c-annextiou wnih the .lue'iion of 
widow remarrio-te • O'-d hi' name i' amonj the 
immortals in tli.' roll of H‘'nj-ih author' Rut 
thf wholefome reiohuion h"' eflxted tn oraantnos: 
the education of the i-ountn e^pc* lalir m tnn-’ios 
Saojknt stuiie* alonn modorn hoes .a> rnnnml 
of the Sanskrit Colloire i' not the least of lU' 
work as one of th*> nrea'O't thousht-feai-'rs and 
reformers of the century So Ions this storj wv' 
buried from, th" puMk, «' e m a nn*s of omcatl 
hies, reports and notice* as well as put-lic and 
priT 4 t“ corresiiOQdenjc 'Ir umendronaih Ikanerji 
wliOi'O ladostnous work in this held and who** 
careful siftins of all available evidence mark him 
outtiAa mo't ta'eaied hiatoricil rese-archer lU' 
brounht under re>iui'ition th<r-e forrotten hies and 
reooriU which have so Ions en'hnned. m their 
obscure recesses the story of_ what Vidyasosar 
had done m this matter and this is a mo*! 
fas"inati02 story, which, m addition to (rivin; a 
rare ia«i5Ul into the character of the ?reat nun 
isadistin'^c addition to our knowledie of the 
facts and circumstanE^s that were srupinn the 
intei'ectinl and cultural reoaie-anw of Modern 
India. _ 

Mr Baneni is alreadv well known to Bensnii 
and EusUsh readers of Indian Jiiston’ as the 
author of a number of important oriamal r^earches 
Cspe^-ially m connexion with life and literature in 
the ISth and 19'h eeatuncs. Ills work on Kai.» 
Rammohun Roy is well known. He niK alreadv 
published in the Zlo'l'm Hcctfu with Su» lUiimtnat- 
mz comments the orisinal documents relatins to 
Vidyasasars official and private work as an 
tducationist and reformer in elucatioo In the 
present work he narrates the story m detaiL and 
aiT<H translations of the important ,, re*®/®*’* 
do uaients m addition to information culled Ironi 
oth^r sources Much of Y.dyaoaaar's views are 
sound even for to day. and they bear close study 
even over half a century aftenvanl* In Mdinon to 
the revival of Sanskrit studie*. Vidyasszars report* 
and monographs and acnvities in conEexioo with 
vernacular ^ucation, with the education of women. 
> with mass education and with the promnJsation of 
proper text-books are all well worth the attentiim of 
the practical reformer and politician of to-tov 
Mr. Baneni gives a good account of the whole 
topic, and we all feel grateful to him for the 
well-document^ little work, which is an onginal 
contribution not only on Yidyasaear but al« on 
educational and other a-pects of Indian cnlturfu 
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life daring the last century. Mm. Pandit Ilara- 
pra-KiJ Sastn, now nearing 80. and a doyen among 
th« educationists. Sanskrit scholars, historians and 
Remrali writers of the generation, has honour^ 
Mr. Kanerji’s b^k bj a highly informative preface 
o: forewonl in which he has given in his inimitable 
p-'rsonal style some interesting reminiscences of 
Vidvasagar. and this has greatly enhanced the 
xilii' of itr. Ikinerji’s evcelleai little work. 
Th** f-ook should t-e properly appreciated among 
B.'ngUi reader* 

Srsiii Kouk CU-vrrERJi 


1 Jivan-Dola ("Lirr. ' SeC'Aw”) : Dj Sha,i^ 

hen I’nce lU ‘J-S. 

IL PuLv-rnmrut-v CbTR-ia'.tii. wiims' thk 

GAir.' 1 Bt Sila Deci. Fnce Jls 2-S Publishe<J 
b'/ J/r-jfr* V. C. SarlMT artd .<011-1 15, ColUtje 

•"aicuUa- 

Many r&iders must, like ourselves, have gone 
throiign these two stones and found them 
eminently entertaining Xo trouble and expanse 
have b^n spared to make the eaterior of th* 
looLs a» cfarming as the interior. Eo-h volume 
cont.aiDS afxiut 4'J" page*, more or less. 

The two uJeoted sisters who are the autboresse- 
of these novel' do not require to be introduced 
to the reading public as such, for they have 
long since established tbcir claim to recogniRon 
ID ih*ir ow a nsht amongst the foremost wntep- 
of fiction 10 Bengal. The history of Beanb 
fiction h\» lately passed through devious by- 
paths from which it can scarcely w said to have 
emerged yet into the full light of day A 
morbid m»ntabty, which look dehght m depicting 
the «camr side of I'fe in piquant and suggestive 
langiuige calculated to infume the imagination, 
had in the name of honest realism taken possesMoo 
of the field aad by its gross perversion of the 
facts of homan nature, had already begun to 
corrupt the morals of the youthful generation aad 
create an onnataral craving for mischievous 
*entimentahsm. Realum m literamre, in 
disc^rgihg the functions of a dram-inspector, 
forgets that it is better to let sleeping dogs lie 
rather than to wake them up from the vasty 
deep of tlie unconscious in order to pander to 
the pruiient imagination of a blase civalization 
which probes the sei-problem to its uttermost 
i'Oiits only to find m the end a eul-de-sae which 
leads nowiiere The last word on sms of thought 
has been *aid in the sixth verse of the thinl 
chapter of the Gita which ought to te engraved 
in letters of gold in the study of the reahstic 
writer of fiction- M'e should also remember what 
a W'eJtem philosopher of the standing of Benedetto 
Crooe says on the subject “Hell, a wise man 
said 13 paved with good intentions and this 
troth IS discovered m the end by those adulterers 
III fiere [deed]— to choo«e a very common example— 
who go looting for purely 'spintual’ relations 
for oommnnions of soul with soul’ aad by all 
who indidge their weakness m vanous waj s 
only to find retnbutioa afterwards. ’ From 
writers of this type, of cours-e always masculine, 
we gladly turn to the«e cultnred ladies, gifted 
with the art of b^ntiful expression, and possessing 
a refined aad cultivated imagination, m the »ure 
hope, ampiy reahzed. that here we come across the 
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I'Odrock of feminine puritr, the stroi^hold 
domesbe virtues and of natural nietj*. in whi(^ 
education has produced its best eftecte. ■which is 
incapable of nsm? a coarse word or thinking n 
coarse thought, while the keen and sensitive 
emotions characteristic of the se'v have touched up 
a thousand obscure corners of our drab, monotonous 
and tragic existence with the flash of true insight 
and held up in bold relief our everv dav joys and 
sorrows, so mucii of the poetry of which is lost 
to the mere man m the hurry and bustle of his 
matter-of-fact life. 

Srimati Sita Devi builds up liei story aronnd 
a kidnapped giil brought up in the Christian 
and ultimatelv married to a Hindu youth who 
had unwillmgly usurped her place in her natural 
family In a way. therefore the story deal« 
though mdirectly ■with social reform Like a true 
artist that she is. she does not however stress it 
but takes it as a matter of course The heroine 
of Sriraati Shanta Devi s tale is a girh-widow 
brought up m decent competence bv a fond and 
cultured father, and the storv is the story of hei 
love and remarriage with which have been 
entwined the fortunes of another young girl bom 
of a mothei who "was the victim, of man's lust 
Here the problem of social reform anses in another 
form, and is not less delicately and wnobtrusivelp 
handled The wrongs of their sex cannot hut 
appeal to s'mters like the authoresses of these 
Toiutnes, ti hose natural sympathy lias been sharpened 
by education and who can -voice forth the sufferings 
of fheir sex in language which commands attention 
The heroine of Srimati Sita Devi is an accomplished 
young lady, highly efficient and eminently rational 
in comviarison tvith her 'country cousins.’ Hindu 
girls with whom she lias to live as governess 
She frankly enjoys life and can m ell take care of 
herself in all the critical situations in which she 
may find herself placed But Sm. Shanta Pen’s 
heroine the young widow, lias seen through life 
more deeply, and liolds in her profounder depths 
a Tidier capacity for selfless love and devotion 
which, we feel it is wortli any lovers while to 
Ine for and be worthy of contrasting the two 
talented sisters' -writings, it seems to us that in 
depth of feeling, insiaht into and appreciation of 
the best in the old Hindu life. Sm Shanta Devi 
excels her sister, w hereas in richness of imagination 
and felicitv of expression and admiration of the 
best in the uew that is fast supplanting the old 
both are on a par. while in light touches and in 
the mere joj of life Sm. Sita Deri has the 
advantage 

IVc sincerely hope that like some other novels 
of these literary twuns. if \se inav use the expression 
witliout offence, these books will also be translate 
into English by mutual collaloration letwcen 
themselves, jo that a larger circle of r«iders may 
enjov these charming stones and know something 
of the progressive tendencies at Mork in Bensih 
socicta . 

J. B 


HINDI 

Tlif Iifvlftrir of .)/. M Oauri^hnii!'<ir 21 Ojha's 
IMtory of It\'jpiitniia i»j our lixut numhfi tmtfS 
to vs : 

‘1 row learn that though this history has 
conscfulire ragioa for over llOtj p-wes, arrange- 


ments have been made {with separate title-pages &c.l 
for dividing it into volumes of about 600 pages 
eadi. This, however, will benefit _ only those who 
satecribed to the work from its origin because the 
1st and 2nd fasciculi are now absolutely out of 
pnnt and hence new purchasers of the 3rd or 4th 
mscicnlos cannot bind iheir acquisitions. B ut the 
reader need not despair The same material is 
being repiinted in the foi-ni of compact bound 
volnmes containing the lustory of each state in 
Raiputaua separately These are now .available ’ 


MARATHI 

bClFCTIOV" IROil THE Pf-SW I DAFTiR Xo- 10 
Eaihi Stuff hetiieen Baji Rao and the Xtxavi, 
pp 102 and one plate {Re V Xo. 11. Sltahi’s 
retafiovs irtih Sunlliaji of Kolhapw. pp 52. one 
map and one plate ilO annas). Xo 12. The DahJtadei 
and the Conquest of Gujaiat fip 100. one map 
and one plate iRe I-'irs) Ooienniient Cenfiat 
Ptess, Bombaa 

The Bombay Government continues to earn tli® 
hearty thanks of all students of Modern Indianlusfory 
These three parts aic of specuvl value as thej relate 
to the pro-Panipat period of Maratha hl^tory. and 
even to tho pre-1740 penod about wljjc}) JiHie 
was pneviously known and tliat little in a t ague 
traditional form But hcie we get nijnnte and pmi'e 
information enriched with dates and of nbsolutel} 
contemporary origin which help us to reconstruct 
the story of Sbabn s eatlv stiuggle for power and 
varied difficulties, the genius of the first two 
Peshvvas. particularly Balaji viahwonath which 
coaled the Maratha State to be restored after sonic 
eighteen years of abeyance, and that nation saved 
from disintegration In short, we clearly renlire 
how these two Peshwa-. prevented the life's work 
of Sliivaji from beinc totally undone, and tJie 
Maratha people being scattered like disunited 
atoms, subject to aliens An immense number of 
persons crop up in the course of these recoi-ds 
but as tJie period has cot been intensively -worked 
at by sclioUra before (for lack of m.aterjaJs), a 
wide field of reoearch is here opened, and we are 
sure many points m these volumes will m future 
be corrected amplified, or elucidated. But the 
present publication will make suoh lesearcL 
possible It IS no refiection on the editors of 
such early documents whether in Eogland oi 
here that there is no tmahty in their works 
Indeed, Mr Saidesai himself invites such a .study 
in his introductory note to No. 10 

W'e siig?rest. a few correebons to thw snaii^er. 
Page 3, 1 12, for ica-yawr read tapan sm Note } 
dua-po means, 'one who prays, a well-wisher’ 
Page 14. Eoglbli summary, omit the at tlie 
hemnniog of the second hne. Page 23. J 34 Iqt 
UtrzuUa read Ilifzullah For Aitcoj read Euax. 

SravACinrvTCvi'.vTian 9l Qalsu Bakiuk, rd 
P? . 154^-23 {Moramlar, 
HGd. Tfiahirdicat , Bombay) 7 ?*, 2. 

It IS difficult to exaggerate the importance to 
the history of Shivaji of the hahhar reprinted 
here. Ine edifor gives precedence to this balhar 
over the work of Sabharad. in point of date and 
mfhenticitv. In my opinion (which has been 
niMy argued in tlie Viibliographv appended to tlte 
did edition of my .^hitvjt and JIis Tunes), it 
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foUows SabhAvid'- V-wK b>it vot^- clo'lj loth 
in the (Lite of c-onii-iO'ifnn .ind t'i>' i-atu-' of the 
information i-onUmeti in it No other W/jtj 
even remotely an'roachos it in imi'ortanc”. 

'Ir. \Vaka.'kar hi- earned oiir irratitu le t'l 
rapnntins the three different ver-ion^ of th'* text 
and trro Ennli'h tran«Iationa of it.— ali five of 
iihKlt have Ions f-ccn out of jinnt and n'^rli all 
ab-olutely improcurnt le. The derlonble railway 
aixident which l^'t i o.ir t rou^rit the o>litnr In 
death's door for «ovcnl month-' h.\s pre\'=‘nted 
him from addinir all tli** note^ .and corn> tion-s 
that he de>ircd . but it "ould le an e\ ellent 
exeru-e for advanoc'l -tudent' of ih--- hi-tory of 
Stnvaji to con-oi-t th" difrei''‘nt ver'ion-' in the 
lisht of one another and the hirth-’r information 
?iTen m my life of bhivaji. Mr MalasLar is a 
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highly cntic.al and independent 'tudent of Jlaratha 
hi-jtorr, and »e admire hi- freshness of view. 
■•of<er and well-reasoned manner of presentation 
anJ refiL'il to join the common herd so long as 
h mind is no' convinced- No ‘•tudent of early 
Minitha hi'tory can do without thi« volume 

I 'hall elO'C on a personal note- It is hardlv 
fa’r to the reader (or to me) to reprint my Ensh'h 
tnn-.la»ion of this work publish^ 21 years aro. 
l-fore I had acee'S to the Marathi sources, without 
-niin- me an opportnnitj' to make the corrections 
win..h mv later and fuller knowl'dire make 
Hni>'»'ati\e Paire 111 . co! 2 add Sarkar at the beid 
of Ui" '■'-ond paramuph in En?li«L P. 11J3. 

• ■ol for Jfirican read ^hlvnii and for Bidnore 

read lU^uvr 

Jaor^iTfi Sak^vk 


The Coal Trade in India 

Hi AXXADAPROSAn Cn.LTTKRIKi: 


A 3I0XG the Indi.in trades .md lodU'tnes 
that have been almost nimed as a 
coa«e(3uence of foreizn exploit.dion 
and asgressioD, that of coal one of the 
foremost Formerly, that i'. before and 
daring the great w.ir. Indian colliery 
owners used to boast that the\* were the 
owners of “gold fields’" and not "coal field'." 
so handsome was the income accruing 
from their business That state of affairs 
has passed away, it seems for ever 

As one who ha« lived close to the 
most important coal-bearing area in Indw 
for upwards of twenty rears, the present 
writer has bad occasion to study Ibe 
problems which beset colliery men in 
India in the present day. and ventures 
to suppose that the following observations 
will furnish “food for thonght’* for 
everybody interested in the matter 

Although it IS ■ true that in the past, 
th" coal trade, like every other trade, 
had been subject to alternate booms and 
slumps, it is almost hopeless to expect any 
further improvement in its condition in 
the future without Government aid, or a 
wholesale boycott of foreign coal by all 
Indian consumers, individuals as well as 
corporations. This, however, does not seem 
to be feasible, at least at the present It 
is the Government, and Government alone 
which is ID a position to render aid. 

The bounty-fed “South African coaL 
which has done so much in bringing about 


the present «tite of affairs m the Indian 
co.ll market, appears to have come to stay. 
No amount of combination on the part of 
the individual colliery owners or companies 
'eems to be of any use in creating a 
better atmosphere m the Indian coal 
trade, uoltss Government comes to their 
rescue. 

Not only the colliery owners alone, 
but people of v.inous other conditions 
IQ life have been pretty hard hit la 
coDseqaence, prodncing unemployment and its 
inevitable result unrest and discontent Tae 
^lining Engineering Department which was 
opened m the Bengal Engineering College 
at Sibpur (Howi.ah) for the training of 
colliery managers, has had to be 
discontinued. The sister iD'titntions. one 
at Etbora, in the district of Burdwaa 
near Asansol, established through the zeal 
and munificence of the late Maharaja Sir 
Mamndra Chandra Naady Bahadur, E C. I E.. 
of Co'isimbazar, and the other at 
Dbanbad. established by Government are 
both languishing, and no longer attract 
the same uuniher of promising and brilliant 
graduates and undergraduates as they used 
to do. a few years ago. The prospects of a 
folly trained and qualified young Indian 
colliery manager holding even a first class 
certificate are scarcely better now-a-days 
than those of a clerk in a Government or 
mercantile offices or of a head master or 
assistant teacher lu an educational 
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institatioD. The additional years required 
to be spent by them after graduation for 
qualifying themselves as colliery managers 
thus seem to be spent m vain, as that 
does not fetch any additional remuneration. 

The foregoing remarks would be clearly 
illustrated by the fact that in the present 
day no colliery manager with a first class 
certificate can hope to start ■with a pay 
of more than Rs 60 a month, even 
in the luc^ event of his being able to 
secure a job, which is not always the 
case. How, he would not have got less 
than this if he had started, say, as a clerk 
ID some office, or as a teacher in some 
school The additional time, tronble and 
expense for the mining course is thus 
thrown away, and naturally, there is 
a dearth in the number of candidates 
seeking admission into these mining 
institutions Quite a large number of 
men have been thrown out of employment 
as a result of the present state of the 
coal trade, and are either silting idle, or 
have engaged themselves as clerks or 
teachers Of this the present writer has 
personal knowledge. 

The condition of the clerks, time-keepers, 
supervisors of labour, and a lot of 
other people who had been making their 
Imog in connection with the trade, is 

even worse ; most of these unfortunate 
people have been thrown out of employment 
in the large majority of cases, and some of 
them are engaged in their former jobs 
at considerably reduced wages Nor should 
it be supposed for a moment that the 
slump has affected only the Indian scctirm 
Hauy European managers and engineers 
with high qualifications are sitting idle 
or working on mere subsistence allowances. 
Another section which has been no less 
hard hit are the owners of colliery lands. 
During the wai. when every ounce of 
available coal was being taken out o! 
the mines, even shale and metamorphic rock 
not excepted, huge sums of money were 
obtained by them in the shape of royalty 
and commission. 

But at present, the commission on 

the quantity of coal raided from the 

collieries is barely snfficieat to cover Uie 
minimum royalty. .\nd in many 

owuers of GolUery lands have been 

compelled to forgo even the minimum 
royalty, consequent on the suspension of 
ali mining operations The labourers of 


the Raniganj, Jhernah and Giridih coal- 
fields, who are mostly recruited from the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Santhal 
Pargaoas, Jfanbhuni. Banknra and Hazaribagli 
districts, have also been great sufferers 
Most of these poor people have no lands 
of tbeir own to cultivate, and depended 
almost entirely for their living on what 
they earned by working in the coal- 
fields And even such of them who could 
call just a few bigha^ their own, used to 
cultiyatc them during the rainy season, 
coming back to the collieries after harvesting 
their paddy, and remaining there till the 
beginning of the next cultivating season. 
Though their want* are but few, living as 
they do. on Mahua flowers for close 
upoQ three months in the year, and a 
couple of months more ou the Mariia 
and other crops raised by them, this 
loss of income as coal cutters has affected 
them sadly Theft' and other offences 
are on the increase in the areas thus 
affected, and not a few have had recourse 
to the last resort left to the poor in this 
part of the country, to wif, immigration 
to the te.-! gardens in Assam and sugar plan- 
tations beyond the seas, which is ordinarily 
regarded by tbe'e people with the greatest 
horror 

It IS evident that the authorities can 
no longer afford to contemplate the situation 
with indifference, when attention on their 
part can undoubtedly relieve the strain. 
Wood for fuelling purposes is fast becoming 
scarce, even m places which were formerly 
rich in forest®, and the further expansion 
auA development of the Indian coal trade 
wiU go a great wav towards removing the 
gnevances. not only of the people actually 
engaged io it. bat of the general public a® 
well With more extensive use of coal 
as an article of fuel, the valuable timber 
tree® of India will be left alone to flonnsh. 
and will yield a ricli harvest in the fnture. 
As malteis stand at the present day, the 
process of deforestation is going on at 
such a brisk rate that it has already 
become difficult to secure good Indian 
timber of any kind, notably for 

buildins and other purposes. Only the 
trees protected by the conservators of 
forests under Government employ have 
been left untouched, the others having been 
mostly cut down by the villagers to supply 
their needs for fuel. The district of 
Santhal Parganas, for instance, which 
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rich in <nl timhcr thirtr or 

forty ycAF'? npo. h.i'? .ilniost iM'rn intireh 
denuded of it=; tup 'o/ tuc' 

It is true tlut fh ere an ■•om*' <Iov» niincnt 
repulitions apainst Mniiton and mi'-chn'ons 
deforc«fation of timlipr troo'i Ic's than 
nine inchc'; in pirtli. Imt tlu‘V do not sro 
far ononpli, and ensure tiio piotcctnm oi 
trees exceeding that nremnferono' which 
have almost cntirclv dtaapi'eaied \nd the 
villagers can «carcc!\ It hluiifnl f^r tin* 
They must cook their fuad. md nm-.t hnd 
^ood from tiio nciplilxainn.’ fore-.t' "O lonp 
as they cannot obtain cual oi v^nK other 
substitute Most nf tteni aie ver\ pour 
and cannot afford t" Imv ooal rhen 
asain, there is no faoilitv nf communication 
from the interior to tin- dith'U'nt colhetv 
centres to enable the t>foph --t manx 
parts of India to brtnp coil and U'C it 
as fuel. 

It IS hr no nu in^ a tact, .is is 

C'-oerallr believed in >ome •niarterv that 
almost all the cciil-bearins: hinds in the 
Rmipunj, .Jlicrriah and t'lridih eoaUtields. 
the richest and the best in India, have all 
been or are beinp worked out .Vs a 

n3att*>r of fact, a vast extent of land in 

most of these tracts, undouhtedlv containinp 
’first class" and ‘good *-econd class coal, 
is lying unworked, owios t*' a varietv of 
reasons Oiren proper facilitic' there is 
overy reason to hclieve that tbev can 
5ll be made to vield rich outturn* 

TVe will now briefly discu** a few of 
the reasons which stand m the war of their 
Snccessful workinp The tir»t reason. 
Undoubtedly, is the r.ither anomalous state 
of the law with respect to the ownership 
of those coal-bearing lands Almost all 

of them had been lea*ed out hr 
their original owners, the zemindars, or 
the ghafirah before the discovery of coal 
in these lands to the piitmdai-,, 
mttkarari'Iar’i, and other classes of tenant* 
at absurdly cheap rates under the belief 
that they were but waste lands, and as 
such, unprofitable The pidnirlars., mitiar- 
aridars. again, had mostly created sub- 
infeudations. and leased out their lands to 
dar-mnkarartdars, etc., who, in their turn, 
had let out their righte and interests to 
a lower class of tenants known as se- 
piitmdars, se-nnikarandars, etc , each reserving 
a little margin for himself over what 
had to be paid as rent to the next 
higher landlord. As none of these 


indiridu.als had ever dreamed of the 
e\istenco of coal or any othei mineral in 
the lands thus leased out. there had been 
pencrally no reservation clauses in their 
documents to denote who was to be entitled to 
them in case of their discovery, if it ever came 
iliout at some future period. VVhen coal 
came to be actually discovered some fifty 
Tears ago, mainly, it must be admitted, as a 
lesuU of British enterprise. there was 
naturally a scnfile between these different 
cU'ses of landowners over the royalties and 
premia derived 

VVliile the zemindars and ghafiiah could 
not tolerate the idea of being deprived of 
considerable sums of money in the shape of 
premia and commissions and minimum 
roy.altie* accruing from such lands, the 
tenants oi sub-tenants, as the case might be, 
were equally unwilling to share such sums 
with their superior landlords on the ground 
that their leases entitled them to the eajoy- 
incot of all the proceeds of the lauds, subject 
to th<» p.iyment of rent, and rent alone 
fiitig-atioDS. mnniog up to the tfudicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, began, and 
still crop up between the superior and in- 
terior landlords, but not alwavs with uni- 
form results At one time, the tendency on 
the part of the judges seemed to favour 
the view, that in the absence of any saving 
clause to the contrary, the sub-tenant was 
to enjoy the entire proceeds of the coal 
land', and this continued to be the guiding 
principle for a series of year* 

Gradually, however, this view underwent 
a change, and some judges began to hold 
that as it could not be believed that the 
original landlords had been under the 
impression that the lands m dispute con- 
tained coal at the periods of execution of 
the leases (as m that case they would 
never have parted with them at such ludi- 
crously low rates of rent), it would be unfair 
to deprive them of the royalty, commission, 
etc, accruing from the lands later on, when 
coal was actually found and worked. 

They thus decided that unless the leases 
ID question contained express words to the 
effect that the mineral rights with respect to 
the coal existing in such lands were being 
transferred to the lessees, the latter were 
not to enjoy any mining benefit therefrom 
This naturally dealt the death blow to the 
interests 'of inferior land-holders, and a 
lai^ number of lawsuits were forthwith 
launched in the different courts by the 
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F ASCIS^L envisages its task as one of 
long duration, requiring a great moral 
transformatum and a profound 
change of mentality. Tins is the reason 
of the fundamental importance given by 
Mussolini to the proper training of the new 
geneiation. The present generation, that is 
to say, the generation of the March on Rome, 
has engendered, as a result of the hard 
lesson of sacrifice learned during the war and 
in the fight against the degeneration of 
Italian society, an idealistic impulse and 
the vision of a higher ideal hut the effect 
of a long period of moral depression and 
inatenaJism cannot be got nd of so easily 
The real burden of translating this higher 
ideal into actuality must fall upon the new 
generation, which must, therefore, be trained 
for that purpose This is also one of the 
justifications of the dictatorial government in 
Italy in this period of transition. 

"What is the training which the Fascist 
regime gives to the rising generation? It 
IS not so much a training in the particular 
political creeds of Fascism, as an attempt to 
imbue Italian young men with that spirit of 
"work, discipline, disinterestedness, probity 
of life, loyalty, sincerity and courage*’ the 
lack of which gives rise, m all ages, and in 
all climes, in private and public life, to the 
conditions out of which Fascism emerged In 
this respect Fascism has, as ilnssolmi says, a 
universal significance, p-articularly for those 
countries which were once great and are 
now trying to regenerate themselves 

The institution through which Fascism is 
realizing it» programme of the training of 
youth i« the “Opera Fazionale BaliHa ” If 
vs a national organization for pre-military 
physical and moral training and was created 
by the Lvw of April 3. 1920, u. 2247. By 
this, law boys become Balilla between the 
ages of 8 and 14, .and Ayanguardisti from 
If to 18. The onrolment is not compnlsory, 
hut depends on the consent of parents 

By the Royal Decree of September 14, 1929, 
the organization has been subjected to the 
vigilance of the Head of the Government 


(Capo del Governo) and placed under the 
itinistry of National Educatlou. 

“Hierarchy and discipline’* are the two 
guiding principles of this organization It is 
managed by a central council composed of 
a president, who is the Commandant-General 
of the Yolunteec Jlilitia for National Safety, 
a vice-president and twenty-four councillors. 
Under this central council there is in every 
province a provincial committee composed of 
a president aud ten councillors. Under 
these provincial councils there are municipal 
committees which exist in every mumcipality 
and consist of a president and a number 
of councillors determined according to the 
population of the town. 

'^It is supported by a State grant derived 
from subscriptions, donations, bequests and 
subventions made by private persons and 
public institntiODS. Citizens, may become 
members of the Opera Nazionale Balilla by 
donating 10,000 lire or more, in which case 
they are designated "bene mentv” (merito- 
rious). by contributing 500 lire m a single 
payment, in which ca'se they are designated 
as “perpetm” (life members); and by paying 
60 lire anually for at least five years, in 
case they are known as *‘temporauei” 
(temporary) The fact that the organization 
bases its economic strength on such sources 
is a proof of the nation's approval of, and 
sympathy with, it. 

The arrangement of the Balilla and Avan- 
guardisti organization is modelled upon that 
of the armies of ancient Rome, in the 
following order, the squadra (squad), consisting 
of eleven persons; the manipolo (platoon) 
composed of three squadra; the centutia 
(company) composed of three “manipoU*', the 
“coorte” (battalion) consisting of three 
ccnturie; the “legioue” ilegion) which is 
composed of three “coorti ’* On the 
1st of February, 1930. there were 901324 
Balilla and 365,044 Avangnardi«ti 
regularly formed into 592 legions under 
the command of 5,588 officers. The 
commanders of Avanguardisti ate chosen 
from among the officers of the National 
Militia lo accordance with their educational 
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«I)tltude^. ch.iracter aod oulhir*' liif 
comraaTjder« of the Bafilla are tuo»tlr teaclier> 
la the priniarr schools who af the Niiue tmi* 
belong to the ^Iilitia 

Tno Opera Nazioaale Balilli nhich pir-. 
equal attention to theoretical practical aod 
physical trainiiiff h-is for theoretical instmction 
established oa Februitr '» the Fa-.ci-.t 

Academy foi Physical Training foi tlie 
preparation of teachers if physical traioins 
aod prescribes a course of tw© veajs of 
compulsory and one veai of optional 'study 
A’oung men who possess the dipfonia of 
superior middle schools mav attend the 
Academy The subjects taught in the school 
are aothropo tomv physioJogi. psychology 
hygiene, traumatology, kinetiCs.aDfhro-physical 
therapeutic*, pathology of spoit. philosophy, 
pedagogy. French English, fencing, beating 
target-practice. practical and theoretical 
physical education, history of physical 
education. Fascist iegi=iafon applied art, etc 

The statute of the Academy, which was 
approyed by the superior council of national 
education in October, 19rd provides it with 
a higher course of two years, reserved fir 
the diploma-holders of th® first course and 
medical graduates The subject- taught 


.aie ge "lal c.)aception> of embrjogeuy 
and orgaoogeaesi' of human constitution 
child-phr-iology physnlogy and pathology 
of growth ch^^mistry. physical and biological, 
applied psychology legislation and demo- 
graphic Statistic- school hygiene puencul- 
ture soca' and eugenic medicine , applied 
radiology etc 

For practical training there are Stat* 
gyiuoa'iums where the Balilla and the 
Ayang'iaidi'ti enjor facilities for all k.ind5 nf 
sports ' 7 feueing, cycling, riding, rowing, 
bKimruiug and other gymnastic exercises 

In tiie pnraaiy and intermediate stages 
the trainiDg is reeulafed by a fixed go'eru 
meat curriculum But it gradually widens 
and the training is completed at the head- 
quarters of the 0 X B after which general 
competitions in gymnaAic sports are held 
under the jiresidency of the 0 X B in the 
municipal and county stadiums Finally a 
selection of competitors is made from 
among the local champions for the "Littono 
Grand Prize” which is given every year on 
the occasion of the anniversary of the ilarch 
on Kome 

Apart Gora this physical training the 
BaliUa and the Avanguardisti receive sanitary 
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asssstance in tlie form of ladindual physical 
examinatiou by physicians of recognized 
ability, necessary prescription*, free niedicines 
and in case of need, admittance into aur>iQg 
homes. Therapeutic assistance is aUo given 
to a member when a request is miide 
for it by the family, and when the 
means of the family are not sufBcient the 
patient is sent to a public nursing home 
at the expense of the 0 X B The 0. X B 
has also established many temporary and 
permanent sea-side and raouafain colonies 
where thousands of those Balilla and 
Avangnardisti who are weak m constitution 
tale their helio-tlierapeutic cure The O X B 
ha®, furthermore, insured. with regular 
contract, to run from January 1. 1P20, all 
its member® again«t whatever calamities m 
whatever place may befall them 

In ca«e of permanent and total invalidity 
the amount of indemnity is L 30,000 . in 
ca®c of temporary invalidity a daily 
indemnity of L 10 for not more than 
70 days is to be given . in c-i*e of death 
of the a«sured an mdoninity ot L 10.000 is 
to be given to the farailv. 

But from what has so far lieen said it 
is not to be supposed that the O X B is 


occupied only with the physical deyelopment 
of the young Italians of today The ideal 
which the 6. X B aims at is sn»o 

m (otpoie 'ffiifl, the ideal of the ancient 
Roman® bor this the 0. ^ . B has 
taken upon itself the task of aiding and 
completiug the Government programme of 
intellectual, moral and religious training of 
the Balilla and Avanguardisti It has founded 
subsidiary school®, reading rooms, circulating 
libraries It undertakes in®troctive tours and 
lecture-, and arranges visits to museum®, 
public monument®, instructive theatres and 
cruises on board the Italian ships. It give® 
prize®, subsidies and other forms of encourage- 
ment for any noble deed or courageous 
action or for mental proficiency Religious 
training is imparted by the chaplains attached 
to the diflerent legion® of the Balilla and 
Avanguardisti The 0 X B. also looks after the 
sexual education of it-, member* 

Another ta«k of the O X B is to give 
professional training to tho®e members who 
want to take to any industrial or agricultural 
work. The Provincial Committees have 
established many arts and crafts schools for 
professional training. In pl.aces where the 
Provincial Committees have no establishments 
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of their o'vn, special preference is giren to 
the members of the OXB in the matter of 
admission For agriculture, there are at 
present 205 theoietical and practical courses 
in the Veneto and the south of Italy 

The 0 X B. IS also entrusted with the 
nautical and aviatory training of Italian 
Touths Vany schools and libraries for 

theoretical and practical naral training hare 
been founded and regular "centurie’ of bailors 
bare been formed in all tlie cities that offer 
advantages in this re'pect 'Cenlune' of 
aviators also e\ist and the 0 X B has 

established courses m aMation at Pa%aUo 
del Frignama in 3Iodena 

In this way, after an all-round education 
lasting for. ten years Italian vouths enter the 
threshold of life, when, at the annual 

ceremony of the "Fascist conscription which 
IS held on the 2drd of 3Iarch, thev receive 
muslcets and become members of the Volun- 
teer ililitia for ^ntlooal Safety In the first 
"Fascist conscription {1027) 50000 voung 
men took part in the second il92b) $0,000. 
in the third 11929) the number rose to 90,000, 
while in the fouith '1930) UO.OOO Balilla 
became Avanguardisti and 90,000 A' augoardisti 


entered the Fascist party and the Xational 

Militia 

The Balilla movement should not be 
considered as similar to the Boy Scout 
movement The fundamenfai difference 
that there is between Boy Scouts and Balilla 
jnd Avanguardisti IS that the latter are treated 
as futuie citizens of the State The training 
which the 0 X B gives is not that of simple 
spoit The militar% back-ground of the 
training produces a psychological difference 
between a Bov Scout and a Balilla and gives 
to the hoys the feeling that they are prepar- 
ing themselves to be active members and 
builders of the State of to-morrow and tills 
them with a particular pride Aboveall, it must 
be borne in mind, that direct recruitments 
to the Fascist party have been stopped since 
1920 ID order to avoid the rush of profit- 
nmkers into the partv The only wav to 
become a Fa'Oist now is to be a membe\ and 
recene the training of the Balilla and 
A\anguardl^tl organizatioo * 


* This aiticle forms a chapter of the writers 
fortiKoming work on Fascism to be published hv 
the Mexlein ttenai Office.— Editor J/ F. 


The Romance of the Rivers of the ‘Gangetic Delta 

Bi RAI GOPAL chaxdra chatterjee bahadcr 

Kotxy Life-Fellou, Rois Inctxtnff, London 


T he Indus, the Ganges and the Brabmaputr.i 
are fed by the s.ime glacier, their 
sources being within a range of tbirtv 
miles. The Himalayas acting as a watershed 
sends west the Indus which waters the plains 
of the Panjab The Ganges tlowingsontbwards 
waters the whole of Upper India and Bengal, 
and the Brahmaputra rising northwards after 
traversing the table-land of Tibet wateis 
Assam and deltaic Bengal By a strange 
coincidence, the last two rivers rising in the 
same mountain region join each other after 
a course of nearly 2 000 miles and fall into 
the 3Ieghna before reaching the sea 

This intermingling of the rivers in then 
lower reaches occurred some 100 years ago, 
though their beds in upper regions have 
remained unchanged through geological 
periods. Their outlets to the sea which have 
become one now, weie separated 200 years 


ago by the whole breadth of Bengal Almost 
the whole of Bengal is formed of alluvial 
deposits and the fortunes of its people are 
intimately connected with these rivers and 
their numerous branches. Owing to the 
mixing op of their waters, the entire 
configuration of the country must h.ave 
undergone considerable changes withm the 
last 200 years And this has produced a tragedy, 
"there being a feeling m some districts of 
Bengal, akin to despair, caused by the decline 
m health and agriculture 

Our sources of information about the 
change m the course of the Gauges are 
necessarily circumstautial 

The incidents described in the Ramayana 
about the bringing in of the Ganges by 
Bbagiratb, the piercing pf the Siwaliks at 
Gomnkhi by the tusker Airabat, the junction 
of the waters of the Bhagirathi with the sea 
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at Sagar Sangam are supposed by some to be ont of the left bank of the Ganges near 
allego'rjcal representations of real historical Shibgmi] near Maldab This occurred, not 
e-renK Sir William Willcocts regards the slowly, but as a catastrophic phenomenon, 
incidents described in the epic as a symbolic which he attributed to sudden giving way of 
representation of the digging of a canal by the bank on the left side ot the Ganges. 
Bhagirath. the great engineer of these ancient composed as it is of yellow sand He ba«ed 
days to utilize the «ater of the Ganges for it on the following story in Ramayana for his 
overflow irrigation the mam river flowing support The Sage Jahnu swallowed up the 
through the Padma Ganges in wrath for bis copper utensils for 

praver, which weie washed away by 
tbe waters of tbe Ganges This be 
considered as symbolic lepreeentation 
of a catastrophe happening at Shib- 
gunj of which these writers of the 
epic according to him weie actual 
witnesses To this alleged catastrophe 
has been attributed tins theorist the 
silling up of all the distributaries of 
the Ganges from tbe Bbagiratlii up to 
the lleglma. which woteied the 
Presidency Division, such as the 
Jellinghr. Matbabhauga and Gena, as 
their subsidmrv spill niers such ns 
the Bbaimb, Eunmr Kabatuek, Naba- 
ganga. Cbittra. etc Engineers like 
Sir William Willcocks and others do 
not. however, find nnj evidence in 
support of this tlieorv “Miles upon 
miles of Its great canal have been 
allowed to be silted up and be degraded 
This neglect has been called the Hand 
of God” IS tbe pithy remark of Sir 
William WillcocKs 

There is another school of eugineers 
who do not also belie' e in the 

occurrence of such a catastrophe, but 
who none the less belie' e with the 

above school that the mam ohanoel of 
the Ganges flowed alo.ig the bed of 
the present Bhagirathi, then through 
the Hooghly, and after giving off two 
distributaries, the JaniiiDa .ind the 

Saraswati near Tiibeni, it yms'ed neai 
the present channel of Saptarmookiii 
and fell at last into the Bav ot Bengal 
near Sagai Dland An epic named 
KaOdftnlaii Chanrh descriluD^' the 
According to Captain Slierwill, however, travelsof a merchant named Lak-hapathi going 
the story indicate® that the mam n\er from his natno village on tlie Aj.n rner to 
flowed through the present bed of the Swnhal (Ceyloul wnUen in the loth century. 
J 31 , igirathi-Hooghly from Rnjoiahal to state:, that the hero parsing in lus 
Sa^ar Sangam in those ancient days instead outward journey down the Ganges to the 
of°it being a small insignificant branch of the sea, tra\eJled through the ■villages like 
Oauges^whicli it is at present The present fl) Konnagore, '2) Sulkeo, {3i Calcutta. (4) 
course through the Padma. according to him, Betarah, tj)Kalighat, (0) Hijooly. I7) Mainagar. 
is of recent origin being formed by opening Nachoaghata, (9) Bisturogh.ifa, UO) 



Sir William 'WiUcocks, v. c u.o 
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Dakshiu Bara'et. (11) Cbatrabhog. (12- 
Ainboolinga and (13) Magra It shows that 
-o lecenlW as five hundred ^ears agf'. the 
mam tlo'v’ of the Bhagirafhi or the Ganges 
was through the Adiganga About the 14th oi 
the loth centurv the mam current -f the 
Ganges started tlowiag. accord- 
ing to this school through 
the easterly directed hraucu 
of the Ganges ^ltuated near 
Murshidabid Accordingiv. the 
mam Ganges from toe Raiinahaf 
HilL to Sagar dwindled into 
the present Bhagirathi-Hoognlv 
down to Calcutta, from where 
It has been diverted by au 

artificially cut canal later on 
into the channel of the 

^araswati below Botanical 
Garden This has become 

subsequently the presentestuarv 
of the Hooghlv from Calcutta 
to the sea The part between 
Calcutta and ^agar has silted 
up This eastern branch of 
the Gances has become the 
present Ganges It has been 
subsequently joined, about 
1790. at Jafferjunge by the 
Brahmaputra which changed 

its course, from the eastern 
side of Dacca to its western 
side All the«e change* were 
attributed by this school of 
thought to eaitli movements 
malms depression at one 
place, while elevating another 
place According to thi'«chool 
aUo. the death or decline of 
the distnbutanes of the 
Gangetic delta, which depend 
for their supply on the Gauges 
IS due to persistent pro- 
gression of this river to the 
east, deprivingthedi^tribotaries 
of their supply, though this 
eastward course has been 
lectified to a great extent by the change ti 
the west of the Brahmaputra This new i- 
represented by Captain Hirst, who was the 
i Director of the Survey of India. ^ 

' There is a third school of thought who 

though they do not deny this earth movement, 
yet state that this morement acts through 
geological periods covering milhons of years, 
and so cannot account for this change oeeunng 
within a period of four or five centuries only. 


nor do they believe in pmgres'ne deteiiora- 
tun of these distnbutane-, Ihei do not 
deny, howeier. that great change' aic going 
on in the rivers of the Gangetic sj-'tem 
which Is ID a 'tate of tlux It niav 
result m deterioration of some river' in 


one place, owing to deprivation of tlieu 
watei due to some local cause®, while 
another set of iivers may improvo foi 
similar reason® To account for thi'. thev 
-ay that there is no definite assignable cau-e 
such as the alleged progressive eastward 
course of the Ganges from Gena The 
changes m the Gangetic system of rivers 
IS to be attributed, according to this school, 
to periodic change of the beds of the 
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torrential rivers, forming part of this 
system These bring down tremendons 
quantity of water in terrible torrents along 
with huge quantitv of detritus erery rainy 
•season from the hills In changing their beds 
they travel over extensive tracts of country 
of more or less level ground to find cvit 
-for their troubled waters and so influence 
the course of the big rivers situated lower 
down in the plains into which thev fall— 
the influence is of so far reaclung a character 
and complicated with so many factors that it 
is bevond human comprehension and so 
no law can be laid down to guide the 

engineers The present bea of the Teesta, 
for example, emptying high up into the 
Brahmaputra, fell before 1787 info the 
Uanges near Goalando There is evidence 
that the present bed was once its own old 
bed. which ’t deserted some ceiitnries ago, to 
be re-occupied by it again after the lapse of 
centuries This increased accession of 
strength to the Braliraaputra caused by this 
change, which became further increased 
by change lu direction of one of its 

tributaries in the interior of Tibet, which 
ioTtneily passed into the deserts of Tibet, have 
been the cause, according to this school, 
of the change in the bed which was a 
semi-circular one, shirting round the curved 
edge of the Garo Hills, to a straight course 
In changing this course it has joined the 
river Jan.ii which fell in its downward path 
The two conjoined rtyeis fell into the 
Ganges on the west of Dacca instead of 
passing through the cuouitous way, e.ist 
of )t 

This has brought on an immense change m 
the Ganges by baching up of its waters by 
which the Gena has become a luagnificent 
river from an losignihcant U/ol This has 
,ilso influenced the 'Mathabhanga which has 
become a broader river It has also led to 
tbe formation of a new river ChuTDi fa branch 
of the Mathabhaniiai which was non-existent 
before and not only that— there is a chance 
in future of its intluencms the other Xadia 
rivers A change in another rner. nauiely. 
the Koos], which along witli the Gandnh and 
Gogr.T, and the Hahananda. are the present 
mam tributaries of the Ganges on its left 
side, bringing waters from the toot of the 
Himalayas, has been in-tminenlal during 
the coiiise of the l.i-t century m increasing 
it« volume See map Xo I) "nie Koosi 
intermingling with the Hahananda 

passed through the Cinlan and then 


intermingling with the Attree fell into 

tbe Biahmaputra lu former days, but 

due to changes which cannot be accounted 
for, both these tributaries, the Hahan.auda 
and the Koosi. now feed the Ganges and not 
the Brahmaputra The change in another 
river situated to the west of the 
Hooghly, namely. theDamodar. (which channed 
its course m 1T5T — 62. from its main exit 
near Kalna to the present exit near Fulta, 
lower down the Hooghly) has made tremend- 
ons inilneuce on the Hooghly This school, 
whose representative is fir Reats. ha«, hv the 
study of the whole Gangetic system, 
drawn these conclusions which cannot be 
controverted They are based on a senes of 
ob^ervatlons taken over half a century at 
several obsenation stations (such as Gena, 
Ahrigunge, Dewangunge Vanditpore and 
HaoskUah, et'i aud it is to these tiiat I owe 
most of my information 

There is a fourth school of thought wiucli 
difteis from the above three schools in taking 
a much broader view of the use of the rivers 
The latter, having been appointed from time 
to time by the committee interested only 
iQ the Pott of Calcutta and in the question 
of uavigabilitv of tbeXadia rivers, looked upon 
the river system from the point of view of trade 
only, and did not take into account rivers 
contributing to human happiness, by promot- 
ing agricuUore and public health On 
account of tbi®, then views soffer from a 
great limitation Thev did not look mto 
.this question— this broad standpoint, or if 
they did so, it was done incidentally Tbev 
did not take into account the primal instinct 
of roan which since the dawn of creation 
has made him utilize the rich silt brought 
down by the river and deposited on compara- 
tively level ground of tlie v.alley which 
enables him to r.aise bis crops This school of 
thought represented by Sir fVilliam fVillcooks, 
who IS no less an expert river engineer than 
the above engineers, viewed tins policy of 
putting up embankments in the deltaic 
distributaries .is suicidal which 

alone can explain the recent changes in 
their condition The alteration in the 
course of tlie big torrential tributaries of 
the Gangetic system influencing the change 
in the cour-e of the itanges m recent ye.irs, 
which IS explainable bv n.itural foices. a-, 
described before, ha^ nothing to do with 
the change in the lower distnbnt.ariev The 
adoption of this Miicidal policy has prevented 
the improvement of agnculfure and heiUh 



Air of tlic DclUi looking (he North throufih Cakutta- CVeor vUlou U restricted to the area between the Dhojllrothl ond (lie Gai 
nuilwiiys ure black tines and embankments are iinnll cross lines. 







Map of the rivers of Bengal, shewing the change* which have taken place since Major Fennell's Survey. The River 
courses in Biack are according to Major Rennet Those in fted shew the changes before and since his time. 
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Mr C \clJim3-'Viltam< > i c 


^hidi wonlii \n'vf* !:]Tea th"m moTeoTer. 
sufficient anioant of moaoT from fho rcveane 
denied from iiuorored .i^ricnltrire to 
finance anv scheme whicli micht hare beea 
nece-'cirv to remove inv ohstrncfion lo the 
beds of th“ main rivers .as well .as in their 
finer distrihatiries leadin' to tli® field* for 
ptirpascN of irnjition Tni-. the people nsed 
to remove theni-elves m pre-Brifish p-^r.od 
by .a svstem of rolnntirv labaar known 
tinder the name of piiUh'iwJi 'Tstera The 
water after bemc deprived of the silt bv the 
adoption of this method would have pa-sed 
into the lower reaches of the rivers and 
kept them alive ; this would have ni.ade 
theca navigable .also 

10 


Iq tlaa- navigability of rivers this fourth 
^roup of engineers js oo Jess lotsrested (ban 
the above group But the first thiee schools 
of thonglat could uot carrv it out, owing 
to their taking too narrow a view of the 
situation 

The changes m the deltaic distributaries 
are due not to ratur.al c.au'es but to human 
interference without understanding the true 
nature of the problem 

In dry season, the Bbagirathi entr.ance 
from the Ginges is often blocked by sand- 
bank, not allowing even a country boat to 
pass through, and t>'ongh th-s ha* b^eu 
obNerred even *0 far bick as 1C66 bv 
Tavcmier, yet even now so much water passes 
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down tVie Bliaguatlii during Hood season 
every tear from the Gansee, that it makes 
it not only a living river but a dangerous 
one, the spill water passing over its left bank 
ino water can spill over the right bank, as 
the soil IS laterite being a continuation of the 
Rajmahal Hill' ha' assumed so ranch propor- 
tion. that siv 'eries of embankments men 
tioned above, one behind the other had to be 
made to prevent this formidable spill flooding 
tbe land lower down From IROl to 1907, 
the main hini>} was breached thirteen times, and 
as much ab 50.000 cnsecs of w.nter passed 
through the breach in the luiti’t which became 
in one veai half a mile wide .♦ vast sheet of 
water, reaching to near Hongaon flooding 
’,800 square mile« In 1830-38, it i- on 
record. Lord Hasting^' garden-house at Snk- 
sagai near ChaVdaha. was washed awav w<th 
the village hv the Bhagirathi and it was 
feared at tliat tune that tlie whole nver would 
pass into the Ichhamati behind Calcutta, 
opening into the Bar FergU'oa who was 
an eve witness of tins occurrence remarked 
that this accident of the Bhaguatlu cutting 
behind Calcutta and finding an oneoioginto tbe 
Ichhamati was prevented br the Eastern Beng.al 
Railwav which was then ip course of cons- 
truction He remarked tint this breaking 
away of the Bhagiiathi behind C.»lcntti. would 
hare been fortunate for the port of ralcutka, 
for it would have made it a headless estuatv 
free from baneful influence of a silt-ladeo 
river 

Another fact worth nieutioning iii thi- 
connection is that the Go\ eminent en'mieers 
in order to save the threatened port of 
Calcvitt.a, and also to had a shorter route 
for their 'te.imer- to East Beneal 
tried to pas? as much water as 
possible from the flange' throiigii the 
Jellinghv .and Mathabhaiiga hr-t bv dredg- 
ing their off-takes secoudlv bv closing the 
Kumar brancli situated on the left bank of 
tlie Afathabhaiiga. preventing anv w.ater pass- 
ing into .le'sore district, but this hatter effort 
proved futile, on account of the Kumar 
opening out lower down, this being due to 
pronounced slope of tlu' .area towards the 
south-e.ast Yet the s.uut.irians and engineers 
dealing witii tins delta could not hod anv 
solution for it? silted rners because of want 
of sufficient fall (In account of this 
spill of the Bhagirathi being prevented from 
spre.ading oxer whole of the delta the area 
above ffie embankment is rapidfr rising m 
lieigbt, being .as miioli as 3" each veart so 


that one can understand that tlie G.iuges 
water during Hood se.asou will pass m fuuire 
less and IC'S into tlie Bhagiratlu if this 
nse goes ou uninteriupted. as the Gauges 
will find a more easv e-cape foi passage of 
its waters in the Meghu.i than through the 
Bhagiratbi One can eisilv imagine what 
would have happened if there had not been 
anv obstruction interfering with tins 
natural spill wiiicb is es-ential ioi keeping 
It ahxe and which tlie peoidf w.anted Is it 
the meddle-ouie doctoring bv engineers which 
has obstructed nature in fulhllingher mission of 
giving health and wealth to thepeopie thiough 
whose land thev pa" ' Miles .md mile- of 
nver bed' lnve been ob-tructed uot bv thehaud 
of God hut bv the Inud of man ‘ The Jessoie 
rivers are dvinr a natural death, to resuscitate 
them IS so uuin luonev thrown awav i- 
the sloean ot tlu engineers It mav be 
urged agaiu that e'en if there be available 
supph of sufficient amount of water to tlu'li 
the channels of these rivers thev will become 
silted up again, .is thev .ire dead, so the 
evpenditure incurred lu this coonectioD. will 
be so much inonev thrown .awav According 
to this theorv. a ruer flowing through flat 
land overflows its bank, deposits the »ilt 
on the river bed and the Mirrouodiag 

land, and flows into the low Iviog land 
adjomiDg it. which in course of time will be 
filled up In this wav the wcik of the 
river m filling up low land having been 
completed, theiiver will die a natural de.ith 
The rivers in the t>angetic delta having done 
their work are dving .a natural death, and uo 
eflort can resuscitate them To this '>ir 
lYiUiam Willcocks's leplv is. .vs we have 
stated before, that if the 'pifl is not 

restricted br artihcial ob-truction the -lit will 
spread all over the land and verv little of it 
will he deposited on tbe bed Undei tin- 
f.avourable circumstance the elev.ation of the 
surrounding land will not exceed one font m 
hundred vear*. and with thi-. if the river bed 
rises correspondinglv , no river sliould die 
A case to the point will illustrate how a 
tidal river falling into an estuarv. wa> killed 
m no time bv preventing it spreading over 
the surrounding land bv erabankment In 
this case, instead of .a river bringing down 
silt during the annual flood se.a«oii from the 
hills, the diurnal flood tide chiirnuig up the 
silt deposited in tlie .approaches of the 
estuary, carries the silt high up The 
phenoniCDon is the same as in the case of the 
rivets, but the action is iimch quicker, .as tin? 
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occur‘> twice daily instead of jearly If the 
cstuarv he prevented trom iloodiDg the 
sunounciiDc: land during flood tide 

embankment, the ^ilt will bo deposited in 
Its own chaoDel. So it will die m a ven 
short time. This has happened id the case of 
the Rasulpur river in Miduapore by which a 
good portion of the distiict has suffered 
Tiio Ganges canal connected with the tenge'- 
near Hardwai, t.ikea awav during the drv 
season fullj ‘^^th of the total ilow throngh 
the Ganges for irrigating land m U P This 
has succeeded, according ti one estimate, 
in lowering the le^el ot the water m the 
Ganges in the (rangetic delta during drv 
season bv one foot i'lii' fall in le^el m the 
summer season, lia- pif\ented the watei 
getting into the intake ot the distributaries 
and keeping them open, so t!>it when theflood 
bcasoD corner, rai-ing the l“\el of Ibt ('ange-. 
it cannot entei them e\en when the le\el 
rises bigliei than these openings The nest 
point for coU'ideration i' the obstruction tothe 
chianels of the hoer distributanc' caused h\ 
construction of roads and railw.ir Imcs aciO" 
them with openings which aie not sufticient 
to allow the fbod water to pas-, through Thi- 
has helped in the destruct on of niauv river- 
As they did notallow the cbanmls to e»>ipt\ 
themselves quickly enough duiing flood 
-ea-on no onru-li ot w it**r fi«>m the main 
f«anges take- place, producing a-couring effect, 
in -pite of the prc-ence of iiuindant water 


in the main Iranges These obstructions liave 
been multiplied by these rivers being called 
dead by the engineers As a consequence, 
the people have misappiopriated the 
channels of the rivers and used them as fields 
for growing paddy, and the fishermen have 
put up weirs The whole population have, in 
one word, taken part in this general loot. 
rhe\ have forgotten the general interest 
of the country fc i tlieif own benefit 
and have done incalculable harm Lastly, 
the numerous Iji/' have been formed m these 
district- due to peiiodical accumulation of 
watti during flood season, from overflow 
water of tlie rner«. helped bv rainfall The 
watoi- trom them flow back into the rivers 
duiiug the winter -eason when the level of 
watei lu tfiem falls this help- to keep 
them alive This is termed friat jal 

(leturn wator) by the people wlio thoroughly 
uoder-t.uid it- importance, these acting 
as so iiuov basins for irrigation 
rofoituuately. these are being tilled up at 
enormous co-t to the Mate under the so- 
called anti-malana schemes A more suicidal 
policv could not have been adopted foi 
killing the rivet- as well as for iDcressing 
malaria 

It III- liorii -aid doctoi s mistake lies 
seveial feetbelivv ground, lawyer- mistake 
float- ovei ir It can be said with equal 
justice that eiigineei - mistake spreads over 
the-thde land earning devastation all round 


The Press and the Indian States' People's Conference 


F or some vear- pa-f the people ot 
individual Indian of group- ot 

tliesc ^tate- and ol all the ^tate- 
corabined have been lu’lding conferences to 
make known then want- giievance- and 
a-pir.it 00- Tiie-e actmtie- aio a- neeCs'^arv 
as thev <iie u-eful and commendable Foi 
intere-t in the '-fates affairs is «urc to glow 
with iQcrea«i-d knowledge ol their condition 
The third se-sion ot the All India Indian 
‘'fates’ People - Conference, which was held 
in Bomb.iv on the dth and lOfh .lune la-t 
was pre-ided over bv Mi Kamanand.i 
Chatferjee Its pioceedings were reported 
and, in many case-, commented upon mo-tlv 
m the Indi.iu section of the Pres- Gf the 


Anglo-Iiidiao section of the Press, we have 
seen the oomment- ot univ two dailies, iix 
The TtHU- »t In'ha and Tin Indian Daily 
Mini, both of Bombay As was to be ex- 
pected neitliei hods aov thing worthy of 
appreciation in the proceedings of the -ession 
Foi. Biitisb journalist-, at home and 
abroad, are champions of libeilj and of the 
amenities of life for then own people, but 
die generallv apologi-ts and advocates of 
aiitociatic government foi people directlv or 
indirectly under British 6n.iy There is no 
inconsistency in thtse opposite attitudes, as 
both spring from a desiie foi an unfettered 
and plea-ant cvistence foi Britishers 

Both these Bombay papeis have pounced 
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upon a few words prefatorv to Mr Chatterjee’s 
address in whicli li*^ tlnugh a journalist, 
Ttiode^tly admitted tint he «a< not omniscient 
and that hedid notm--e«' siifftetcnl knowledge 
•of tne details of tU- idminntration and the 
political condition- --f tlie Indian ^tate- Ihe 
two Anglo Inaim editors, omniscient as they 
themselres I'l'' understood oi pretended 
to under-tuid tjie-e words to mean that 
Mr Ciiatfon i- completelv iznoran' of the 
conditiou- lud aflair- of the Indian states 
And. - ir their opinion, not onlv is his 
speecu miworthv of aov -erioU'* attention, 
but tLi' entire proccedintrs of the Conference 
are valueless But. whatever adv.antage 
\nglo-Indian journalists mav tike of Mr 
Chatterjee’s modest, thiush perhaps rather 
nn-trategic. coufe«siciu, he will not 
perhaps hesitate to admit that, according 
to vdeaUy U'?h standard of detailed and 
sufficient knowledge, he does not possess 
each knowledge of anv subject 

The editor of The Indian Daily Ma>} 
calls Air Chatterjee s addre«s "a platitudinous 
utterance” Perhip' it is. perhaps it is not 
But assuming that it is platitudinous, the 
repetition of platitudes may be considered 
necessary on some occasions For example, 
“speak the truth ’ is a platitude But its 
repetition mav serve as a useful reminder both 
to habitual and occasional liars Again, “fie 
not a hireling" is considered br all honest 
men a perfectly platitudinous maxim But 
that is no re-ason why it should be treated 
on all occasions as obsolete and useless 

To all free peoples of the Bust and the 
"West, the reign of law, an independent 
judiciary, freedom of speech and of the 
Press, personal liberty and other similar 
things are commonplaces of politics and of 
civilized existence But perhaps as most Indian 
ruling princes are in practice strangers to 
these political platitudes. Jir Chatterjee 
had to lay stress on these things, even at the 
risk of being called platitndinous by 
some journalistic geniu«e« 

A few Indian paners also have found 
little that is new in the address — to them 
all, at least most, of it js familiar 
ground Mr. Chatterjee mu«t be sorrv 
to have bored them But not being 
a man of genuis, he ciuld not invent 
absolutely new facts and principles, even if 
it were necessary to do so, Xor could he 
avoid repeating certain things, if onlv becan-e 
his journals began to quarrv them and make 
them curient com of the press and the 


platform about a quarter of a century 
ago. Tliese were at least as “familiar 
ground” to him as to .anybody el-e. His 
reasons for not avoiding such ground has 
been indicated above He may, however, be 
permuted to humbly point out that in his 
address he has perhaps made some slight 
attempt to re-mar«hal old fact*, to work 
ont a few new hgures from old statistics, 
and to preieut some new arguments with 
the aid of old data As legards other 
presidential .iddies-e-. at ses-ions of Congress 
and conferences, mainly of a politic 1 character, 
it must be iirostimed. of cour-e. that they 
rfll coataiQ absolutely new matter for the 
most part 

With reference to somp -peeclies made 
at the Indian Rules’ people •> conferences. 
The In ban Dvbj Mail ob-erves 

thftvo bavp tl'A aiwT'.og -ypctacle ol tha 
bitteie-t critics of Brit.»li R.t) holding u up not 
10 sioin and ridicule hut a» an exdnu'le and an 
Kie.a! for their tonntrvmeD at the helm of the 
affairs of the State> to follow 


This British writer s (assumed'') obtuseness 
is both ‘aruaziug' aud amusing The compa- 
risons made, in the speeches referred to, 
are not meant to hold up the British 
Raj as an example and an ideal Their 
plain meaning is, bad ns the British Rn} 
is. Indian Rnj in most States is worse. He 
would be a most foolish bad ruler who 
would take it as a compliment to be told 
tliat there were wor-se rulers than he 
The reason why Brm-h-Indian rule is not 
criticized in Indian State's people’s conferences 
IS that they are meant for a difTerent purpose. 

There is a pa'S-ige in Mr Cbatterjee’s 
speech in which he sngge-ts that the 
princes’ profession of loyalty to their suzerain. 
King George Y, would be equally appreciated 
if their loyalty took the practical form of imita- 
tion of His Majesty by making their States 
limited monarchies, a» King George’s United 
Kingdom IS. Thereupou The Indian Daihj 
JJoil observes 

It Ja to be hoped that Jli Chatterjee would 
opt stop at preaohinir the need of demonstration 
of lovaltv to the Princes who do not stand m 
need of it, but would underUke it where it is most 
deeded that i-. in his province of Bengal, through 
nis -nideir-read inigazine the Jfodern Review ’ 


ThK IS a very curious variety of illogical 
gibe Mr Cliatterjee has not asked the 
Princes to be loyal It is not hi» husine''^ 
to a-k anybody to'be loyal to anvonoeKe. He 
has only a-ked them to give their profession 
of lojalty a particular practical turn. 
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As the Prmcp=« profess lovalty to their 
•iciverei^n, A[r Chatterjee tak^s it for sranted 
that th»v are loval and '•'l:rze^ts that tnor 
should b'^ constitution il mniarcbsm imitation 
of thp objpct of tlieir lovUtv and gne ttipir 
peoplo riglit^ similar 1 1 tllo^e which tnc 
Bfiti'h people enjoy Tnc people of 
do not profess loyaltv to King George as 
the Princes do. nor do thev rule others 
as the Princc'. do '\luf sen-e would 

there b“ in telling ti-^ pouple -if Bengal 
to imitate the 0x10101 of Kmg iieirge 
and become cin'fifutional ru(“i' ' 

Asfortlu Vti/ - argumentthat the PnDO<*-> 
'cannot do in a dar that -p^-dilA cinfcr 
civic and political nght' on their ^ohj-ct- 
’what the Kini' of Britain have done 
in the ciufae of centuries — t ha> b'en 
answered 111 these pige' a,’ nn and .uam '>uftce 
it now to a>k. did the peoples ol )ipsn. 
Persia. Turkev and the num^-roii- literatire 
Ig'S and alphabetless p^ioles of Central .k«ia 
included la the I ^ R. require c^otunes 
to obtain citizen a righta ' From Hero ' ste.ioi 
apparatus of B C 130 to the hte^t steam 
encine. there is an interval of more than 
2000 years Do anv modern mnker* of the 
best steam engine require 20!)0 se.ars to 
learn to make them - 

77 /e Timr^ of Iii'lia conclnde-> its 
comments with the words, ’ under intelliseDt 
and informed leadership, this Conference 
might bring a healthy public opinion to 
bear on Princes or administrations which 
drag the Prino'-lv Order into disgrace 
This IS practicallv an admisstoa that there 
are suet prmc‘*'> or administrations And 
some of the resolution' of the Conference 
and the outspoken speeches on them hive 
brought definite charges ag.nnst several 
such princes and admmistr jfion» \s the 
Ttme‘1 of India has s^pp^otlv ob'cned that 
'sloppv geneializations ar“ not going to 
remedv anv wrong-, ' may it be .i^ked whv 
it has it»elf spoken onlv vagiielv of *Prince> 
or administrations which drig the Priueelv 
Order into disgrace indulging in a 
geoeralizitioD about th°ni without naming 
anv one of them ' As unlike Mr Chatteree 
the Bombav paper is omniscient, whv has 
it not from the faln »=5 of it- knowledge 
either supported or condemned the definite 
resolutions of the Conference against piiti- 
cular Princ“s and administrations " 

All the Indian papers which have taken 
any notice of the session and which the 
writer has ^een, unequivocallv support the 


cause of the Indian States' people, considering 
their grievances real and tlieir aspirations 
just and legitimate 

77/c Tnhi'UP of Lahore write- 

Vt 1 time vv K 1 t'i.= constitution no* onlv of 
vv'ii' Is inouu a-s British India but of liio whole 
ot Inin ino|iiiin-r the ‘'t.it“s i- m the meltmcr 
P‘ aie-it impiriin'--' nitiirallv attv 'le- ri the 
d I 'ritm' of sii !i it .h a- the Indun ■^ntos 
1' iplt-s r>n'*ren'‘e utu h )n» inst field i -u • ej... 
fi ,s....ion It Hoin'nv Mr K iimninda f hitterjee 
vv > pre^de I ov “r 'fie 1 mtererice nice i 
In » t n-n allv (in' lei] it ih' a"ernl led 
d _|fes in r gird n lu'-r o rm mitter- included 
mm igei) ii of th' r ,,nf ” '1 > 

kfr-r giving a brief -ui) nnrv of ffie 
pie-idential speech tiiis dail' “uumentes 
the punts on wfiici) t',e ( iiforence 
res)lutlin' Illii the greite-t stie»s and 
observes 

Thir ul th’se demand' iie per'e tiv leci iniMe 
•’innot idmif 0* 1 m ment - d^id f P i- * pisllv 
noJeniii'e tliitininv of thorn mii'' fe concodod 
m til’ iinm'dnfo future and a- a pvt d th“ voiv 
scheme of |nd'4Q federation N ) fedontion 
between tli" Indiin Frovinres and tli“ Indian 
‘-Mies would lol'ed be worth having vhirfi left 
the PriD'.e' the 'Vine .irbitrarv and d’-poti nilei* 
that thev 4 ie and their people no b“tter than 
their chattel >oroanvve think of anv 'Cheme 
of felervtion IQ wliiefi the people of the State®, as 
distinguished from their hereditarv ni'ers shall 
goentirelv imreoreseated on the Central Legisla- 
ture 

The Hindu Heiald of the same citv 
evpie-ses the new that 

Nothing < in be more proper than tha* Bntisii 
Indians should be taking an srtive part in it 
tthe Conlerenrei hocause the Indian States liemc 
m India and n t in Honolulu it is the rAncern 
of all Indians to see that thev move with the 
couatrv and do not remain a- so manv clog- in 
the wheels of us progress Mr KamaniDoa 
Chvtteijee Pies dent of the Conferen e point® out 
in his lemirkablv liUiminatiDg nddre®- ju-t .a- 
the Biiti'h rulers of Ind a and the Bnti-h peopl* 
have all along shown uawillingness to rerognize 
the titne's of fndia and the Indian- lor -elf rule 
and free repre-entative institution® urging of 
cour-e ini-takeolv) as a rea-on foi tiieu leluctanre 
that India lus n«ver known and b'^'^n u-ed to 
lepresentauve gove-nnieut and that Indan- 
aopie me onlv benevolent paterDali'iii similarh 
oni Piinces at ka-t the niajortv of them peihap- 
al-o think that it would go against Indian pnlitic.al 
naditiou' if thev h-came coD'UtunoDal rule's 
*-0 h outrageou- misrepi'=‘'eatation not oni" m 
thonaht bnt m action too of Indian political 
traditions br our own Prince' in the piir'Uit of a 
selfish motive con-titufc' no insigDificint a 
mecafe to India® national proirre-s which u i- 
the conrern of ail Indian- to comfa* however 
their Highnes-es may re-ent this out-ide 
mferfererK.e. a- thev call it with th°ir dome-tic 
coneems a- thev think tiieir States to be 
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The weekh- Peoph of Labour gives it as 
It*; opiDioD that 

Jjtitea people made a hapfn choice in a«kiDff 
Svf Kaniananda Chatterjee to iircaide oier then 
tlufd Conference held at Boubav on Tune 9th 
and I'Jth In a sober well-argnej addte«a Svt 
Chatterjee made out a snon^' cxise fot re^poD'ible 
jcovernment in State' lie Jiad no di/ficultv m 
showing that representative m*tiiiition3 «ere 
feaovvcv to Hmdo poUt? m aacieixt times and 
have been admitted to Islamic ixilily m all 
Islamii countnea todaj He fiirthei asked the 
Pimces to 'how then loia.n to King George 
b\ foUov-1112 Ills example Be'idc' if the Piioces 
nude It a uondition precedent to then mining the 
propo-ed federation that "Biiti-h India must 
Lue lospons ble goiernroent a-ked Mi Chattejj'e* 
could uot Bnti'h Indians aho lav down that 
tliej would federate with the Smte= onh if rhC'e 
had reapoD'ible govemment ' bit Chatterjee' 
c nticisui of the Bikaneei Draans i ^ent speech 
on confederation is al*o lerr iliinuoa'ini: The 
Dew an would not tolerate divided .ilj^giance — 
and vet he would own .alteguuee .ai'o to the 
Vederal Government in ceitain specified 'object*. 
Would not that mean divided allesiaoee ' He'ides 
what would become of the ailegiaoco to the 
I’animouat Pow er ' 

2/te Imhaii pf fot met of Dehra 

Dun thinks 

The piesidential speech of Uabu namanaDda 
Chatterjee at the Indian State-i People s Conference 
although eniinenfh readable is oofhiog ven 
ongiaal or enlightening But it mast be admiiied 
that the speech is absoluteh free from anv 
attempt at emptv declamatory elcxiuence. • Cn rhe 
other hand it is throughout a coeent and earnest 
advocdcv of the legitimate rights of ‘'tares 
subjects 

This weekly thinks that the tact tb.it 
the president ’“has not touched «pon the 
problem of the minor Chiefs and then 
states” “may be due to the want of sufficient 
IcDOwIedge of details on the part of” that 
unfortnnate person Or it may perhaps be due 
to the fact tliat .a presidential speech is not 
meant to be an encyclopaedia ^ 

Til/ ihniliittan Time-- of Delhi ob.'-erve'. 

Much of wh.H Baku R.iraananda Chatterjee «aid 
as I’resideot of the thud »e««ioii of ihe Jndian 
btates’ I’eople'' Conferonce held at Bombay on 
Tne*;da% last, should le fimdiar to o«r readei'. 
Tlicre w.ns perhaji' Dothmg id iho address which 
could be raid to fa absolutelj new in the bcnse 
that It Ind never been given evpiC'OioD to liefoie 

l>iit the Delhi paper is kind enough to 
diavv attention to a fe» points m the address 
wuliout any adver'e coinmenf And what 
IS re.illy impoit.uit is that in its opinion the 
Princes should wm the gooil opioioo of their 
subjects Tor, 

It instead of sei uring the good-will of their 
sidjfTH by ton'udorate a'-tioti a pnnee shonid 


continne to lie the autocrat that he i'. not al 
the support that he can obtain bj* way o; 
military and other piotec tion can put off, for al 
nme the prospect of his subjects making it 
irDpO"ihle foi him to cairv on 

In the opinion of Tl// Lra/lcr of Allalhabad, 
If the people of Bnti«h India have grievance' 
a-iainst their Gov eminent both numerous ai4 
'Crious and at the same time chronic we do 
thi V It I- an loju'tiee to their Highnesses the 
R«ihn4 Prince' or an exnggeniiioti of the truth (o 
«ai that the di'abilities of the jieople of the state* 
aiP giavei 'till and clem.inrl .and require redre'- 
inncij more iiigenth 
It add' 

The Indian btatc' People' ' onference deservea 
even sv inpafliv and encouragement Its defect' 
aie the defect' of e\ e-' of /oal are natural anil 
theiefore paidonable and ca'ilv curable Th" 
cau'e which it stand' foi is noble bejonil doubt. 

Theie mav he .is there actually is, a justi- 
ti.ible difference ot opinion regarding the 
e\isteoce of tlii' alleged ’eveess of zeal." But 
one uced cot ijmrrel .ihovU that 
Th- Li-fitki holds 

Clie orcani/ers of the third aod latest session 
of Ihe fouference at Bombav did the people of the 
smtes a good tuin bv electing Babn Kamananda 
olutterjei? as Piesidenf There are not many who 
C'luol aod few surpass him in liigh character and 
great attam>nea>« Ve congratulate Babu Rama- 
rtjnd.i on hi' 'plfiodid addie'S He has deraon- 
>inied tli.li the ancient Hindu ideal of Kingshij’ 
«va' not ubsolufe bu‘ hinited or coa«titutiona' 
nionarcln and pleaded m the mildest languaue 
ih.ir our Pre»e!.t-clav Punrc' sliouM voJuatanh' 
transform (hetii'eive^ into lOQ'titutional heads of 
state .Jnd he has araupii w iuit should be deemed 
to le e"ential condnion^ of .v federation of «tate« 
.lod pioviuces 

T/tfl Siaultliglif of Patna delivers itself as 
follows on the rresidenti.il speech ' 

It wj^ ivn iliuininatma addies» that M» llaina- 
naad Cbatierjee delnei'ed at Bombaj the other dav 
as the President of (he thud sf'Sjon of the 4)1- 
Indu btafes’ People' Conference He l-as nalitl' 
ciiiphasi/ed certain poinK which t le PrincC' 
ought to remeiu)>er if Diev are not to be ■’timo- 
laggmg Ifr Chatterjee litti perfonned what Jii 
George Bernaiil 'bhaw considers to be tlie sre.it 
duty of the journalist, namely to aboli-h tli*^ 
time-ldg and to make people under«t.iDd that the 
world K cocftnually tJinrsios and that there is 
not much good in soiDg on wiih ideas that aiv 
obsolete Days of aiitoeratj' are now gone and 
the •'ooner the Princes perceive thi' ch.inge. th'' 
better for them and the people Mi Chaficneo In- 
powerfnly pleaded for the introdiiciion of Ko'ron- 
siblc Govein'uent in the Indian ''tate' 

After quoting some p.i«'.')ges from the 
speech and stressing the points unde therc- 
iD, this Bihar diilj coucimie' 

Ml Chitteijec has ncluK strC'-od tliO'C lomt' 
«iUi the lucidity, force and pei-'it.a'nenes' tin' 
ilwractenre his style 
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fame 1“^ not confined to the boundaries of this 
province and the e'teeni m whieh be is cenej^ly 
held 13 testified to Iv hn selection as Fiejident 
of this verv important t onference His addre's 
bears ample traces of hi' level-headed critical 
acumen 

Rejardin? the proceedings of the Con- 
ference this dailv writes 

The mo't imputint and direct concern of the 
Conference wi- hox\e\er the ixi'ition of the 
people' of Till m ''tates Verv of th'^ 'states 
have pot p.) imcntarj or even repre'entatice 
institQt OH' Lieijtiiinp is pr* ii Ih done bv 
rnjal fnt < i 1 iree coined nut bv the executive 
The cai”' 1 1 liw are a nepation of ju'tice The 
reconuf'- turn moie or le'S tiie p.'r'on il propeitv 
of the ui U' The roval court k m almo't e^eIV 
ca'e a Ip t-bed of vice and coiniption lor wnirh 
of CO the peop'e piv But tiiev do not count at 
all ^nd vet their Guml'ei ^onO' io about '■u 
p il ion~ twice the pmufation cf France and of 
Italt ard aliiici't fn ce the pnpul.moa of Eoghnd 
This hope population have -ct n> ralitnai luhts 
and have mil riphts re'iin^ on iW plea'Ure of 
the executive 

-Icfirtitcc further a«'ert3, 

The peoples nchts mu't be respected That 
has teen the iin'vei Nil le"on hi'tnrv and the 
Indian btate* have j it to huw to the time-spiiit All 
IS not well with the Indian btates and their riileis 
barrina a few hon urable esceptions Thev 
require a tlmrouph overhauling in the lish» of 
modern condition* if they want to survive at all 


In the opinion of the .Iwittfu Baxar 

Pat>i/.o, 

The presidential addre*s of Si Rara»iiandA 
Chatterjse to the thirl session of the lodian 
States' People’s Conference at Bomliay h ju-t 
what IS expected of a puhliei't of hi reputanon 
for clear thinking, lucid evp sition -»nd fearle'S 
regard lor truth It «hi nld be carefully read by 
the Princes and their Minister* a' well as by 
tho*e who want to understand the caii'e of the 
increased etnpha«is in British India on the 
necessity for reforms m the Indian slater 


The Patnla concludes its support of 
the cause of the states’ people with the 
following words 


It 13 needle's to mention that the views 
cxprC'^ed in the Presidejtial addre** will have 
th-* whol>=--hearfed *upp.irt nf all Indian people. 
The Indian Princes arc the repro'Pntativ^ of 
an Itidi.i thit i' fast vuni'hins Their rate is 
the only relic of th^ «el(-riile of India still present 
None, thereroio. bears or ought to tear anv 
ill-wiil .iniin't them But the sijljecfs of the 
Indun Stitt.-* arc al'O the kiih and km of iho 
m'lil lUnts cf Hriti'li India. Their luterest, al'O 
c.annot be ncplettcdtv them. Indeed the famre 
of con'tmitinnil government m Bnii'h Indu can 
never l<! made sate *a long asm neight^nD" 
ir.act' the exact antithC'u of c UstnutiOTU 
government preva-U. Both, therefore, for altruistic 
consideraiiOD' and for the siko of eolighteoed 
self-intcrcst, the «iu=e of the bfafev pccvleoir»ht 


to receive a verv close support of the public 

Biiti'h India 

Xm Lidia of Madras, Dr Annie 
Bo'aiits oi.rju. writes 

Mr Riinauinda Cha'teijec ' Presidential Addre'S 
to the iDdiiiQ St re~ People s Conference, ijdd 
inB'inbw la't wtvk dues nut ueal so much with 
the iioiuis put hivv.ird on the Siates People’s 
behalf in lOun-Hiicn wuh tederation as with 
the general impauiice f their mterC't*. the 
*c»nl atienti ui 'fur i* [md fnetii and the 
for bringing tlie ''titca up to the level of the 
Piovmie' O' Bi ti'U Imlii m the m.atier cf 
conMitiitional gov inment He lu' pointed out 
tile iiie'''tiMe leiideKv of iho lime-bpint in all 
coiiotiie' of the woi i .md tlie t.ut tint lu very 
Uiinv vital rO'P ui- 'U h .i' edii aiion and eccnomic 
pngi " the V I't lUi] ntv uf tne bia'es are far 
behind even Biiii-h India The wliole addre-s 
miglit be lead with pumt tv the Prin’es who- 
are re-pm-ide ^ui tu- adir.mi'trafion of the 
Sfates aai th-N vj^ ,7,, with t 5 <eiu 

la 'Uili al'ii UI' laticu lliri-» lo no doula tint 
the buies People hue avv.i..eDed to their po'ition. 
wliKUtliev »ce 'h-'iild pi' le interior to that 
of the i>eople of Briti'h India, and it is on’y a 
qu-»s>tion of time when thev will gain their maio 
oij^ctivc' the procev*. will go on iirfspective cf 
whether any pirticnlar State like Patiala enters 
(he Federatiou or not 

The Hindu of iladras gives the !!i«t 
of some portions of the presidential addre«s 
after the followiog prefatory words : 

Mr Rimanand.a Charterjoes pr sidential address 
at the loduan State*’ People* Conference, which 
0 'mmenced It* sescion at Bomliay on 9 th June, 
c ntams a sober .and rea*oned eapositlon of tns 
clami' of the ««lijei.ts of the htate* to a voice m 
the government of the Sta es and in the Rhapme 
of Indus future constitution The outward differ- 
ences between the state* and the Bnti'h Provinws 
in regard to 'tandaid* of administration, polmcaj 
activities and economic conriition* are so narked 
that the uoderiving unity of India as a whole is 
apt ti be overlooked Mr. Chattcijee ha®, therefore, 
dune well in empba'Uing this cultural unitv and 
pointing out tint it can find logical fulfilment only 
la a harmonious political future. 

It voices its reasoned conviction that 

The claims made on behalf of a third of the 
peo<*le of this country c.annot be lighlJy ignore-i 
and it I* to he hoped that the Goverhin-nc will 
eoD'ider how best thev uiav satisfv their leaitimato 
ambition*. 


Sicaiaji/n of Madras has devoted two 
leaders ou two different dates to the 
Conference Its article on the St.ites’ sub- 
jects’ demands contend', among thing', that 


It i* time to recognize tha' no solution of the 
pTobloni of Induan btitC' is e.apablc of bong 
enforced or of yieldius sati'factory result* iinlc-s 


5 the direct arproval of the cho-cn rcprc'cnia- 
of the 'u'joc!® The right of tlie pnnee* 


It has t: 

lives 01 ine 'U'joc;® ih;. right of tlicpnncf; 
to usurp the voiw of the ®iit jecl' stand* rii'ircUilcd 
The biiatoi .a* Icdenting 


by nial-aduiifii'tmtion. 
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imit5 hare eiiiii n^ht-, with Bntj'li Indun 
I)ro'iDce-3 IQ tli^ir 'Imn fo' i*''pODsihilil\ and 
repre'Sntative m-tHutfon' and iSn- -oxinT t'u- 
fact 15 reali/^'l the l.^fter it wiil fir th- 
jTOsP’Ct' of I'T uinenl and 'elUeunnt 

It «umruaYij“' -omo impjrtaot portion', 
of tlje pre^ideotial -pffcu in anotlinr arhcl“ 
ivith the introdactorr 'entente 

The pre-identiil a'l'ii*-" Mi Itwiinioda 
f'hattprjee at the thircl 'e-'i-jn o* the \lt India 
Mate, peoole ^ < jaferep^e .niaia' a ^ra'- wanin-' 
whieh Indian pr.n 'til' do well ii note and 
1 TOht li\ 


Tnc- coDcIndin:: '.-utence' ma\ aKo he 
quoted 

The future uf tii- pi me, d-it^nd-- on the 
’■ealine" thev di-piai t> rcaliv* the fa i that their 
l«st balon oii'i'ti m tk- iin-i'penir and 'onunt- 
meat ol their suhiei-t- Th;, j, the ’•■icu and 
-abjtaace of Ur '’hitter'--' fO'jO'-l to th imn e' 
\t the rre'ent mcnnent no ‘onD'ei i- letiei oi niT- 
vorth-heanns 


jT/i'" Boii'haii ( hifiiii'li a f oDtie" organ 

ob'en e« 

The 'p-e h of Ur L K Tair'tv ih- ' liamjun 
of the R^tepnAU f oiamiuee wa* ladl < at her- 
and there wa> fair)' plain 'pokeo 

The pre'ideanal 'pee- )i of Mr lUinananda 
Chatterjee i- a loa-' (•ompreh-n'ir.- ''holar-- 
sarvev of the proViietn of th® Indian states w-ith 
•necial reference to th® nsnt- tf rh- sure, 

For the most part he loier- fairJi ftimliar ^i-iind 
and show-s that e\ea feneio'eni aufixratv i* a 
poor 'Ubstitiiw for deracsracv t^at u i, m atv\ 
ca.'- an ohsilete institution and that India ha' 
had lon_' and .incient tradition' <f denio<Mti 
iTorerament 


Tins Bombar dailv then a'k, 

B.i wnar inethol' w''I o’ .an ik® s-ai^. * 
wm tli'ir Tnat i, tne lUe'tioD o 

lue-tiofi' But It 1' I'l-' on that q\ie,«von that Mi 
< mtterjee ,, niO't -il-n' inje-, h® ‘hat 

Indian s'aU' jic-or!® w,ji win 'heir ni'ht' ju-t 
a-' cthei f.QTjple. oi fh- w r't ‘la - o’.tain®d th ir 
n?hw He 1, .jlent i s a i -■ ^xi— he i- -■ 
a 'Cbo'ia; man a manor .icton aid la- no' oiwi 
eJ.f-®neD e oi affa’i ' -n tim siai-, fje j tilaf h 
leaiO' that iii"'t)£in to re d - U'—d and aa'wered 

hv tiie 1 0Qt'-ren<p it'eif w . tru-* fV <■ oEferenre 

at least will not 'ontent ji'e" with mereh 
fonnu'atin-' ‘ jn-rtutiomi nirht- n an arademi 
manner ) 'i' woUid aNo decide uj-oa uietnod' oi 
wnncms- tho'® n^ht- A- up naxe -awl tjefore 
It 1' onJi a t>o!d jirei-maiuine ofa<tion that will 
make the < onferea - de'e-wedh prjmlar ao'i 
irres 'tiMe 


Ur Chatterjee cannot rightly claiin to 
be either a achoiai or a man of acbon — and 
of c iur«®. be lias no ‘experience of affair' 
in th® states ' which exetx one o{ b« 
.Anglo-Indian and Indian critiC' uodoubtedh 
has in fnll measure But «' a jonmaii't 
and as one who has attended oiaiiT of the 
•se"ions of the Indian National Congress, 


11 


iDcIudiDg some of the verr latest, he 
rememb®!' that for some four decades that 
most reprf'eiitatii e Indian organization, 
with men rf action as prc'ident'. had 
f-rraulattd ni ‘hold programme of 
ictnn other tinn mating out a just case, 
,•1 1\ mg petitioning protesting, and merelv 
f rmulatio-' eon'titutional rights in an 
af ideniic nianD' r thougii British India 
c U'l'ts «d 1 w of jbjut a dozen more or 
I-,, coutiguou* unit' under suhstanLiallv 
til® 'ame kind o» administration and 
p of mam po't I rfices. telegrapii 

olficf' new 'papers and other m^aO' of publicity 
' Indian India on the other nana consists of 
voroe 'ei'u hundred •/-////'/''/ unit' with rerv 
lueagr- publicity resource' und®r adminis- 
tration' at different stages of eiolntien 
tod th® Indian ''tates people ^ conference 
Is onli tine® years old Perhip' these 

fact' m additi- 0 of couis® to Mr fhatterjees 
Ignorance "f '•tat®' affair', which is 
a'liomatic may gne 'Om® clu® to liis 

ab'tention fr' m making any 'Ugge'hon of 
general direir action 

77/e of Iiidin of [■’oona thinks 

fh® addi®" winch Ur Rsmananda < latten®'' 
deliicred to III- tiiird ‘®v5iOD oi the Indian states 
Peop*®' oot*r®n m Bomlay on Tue-day last as 
It' Pie-d-r.r •- entirely woithi 0 i £h® escep- 
iioualP hi-'h r-|U*aTion -whiih h- hold' among 
Indian pul ik -t' as a thcroushli di'iotere'ted 
ind®r®D(l-nt anl well informe-J ntj affair® 
fl*' ha- I r— ni®d m hi- 'j ee. u a — arihing 
.loalA'i' fill.- f-d-ra) vneiii® and g^eE ins 
we'glitv 'Ut ) -"t to all in® deuand' conuin-sl in 
th® meuiOiacdum win n was 'Uhmitt®fl rv®Qth cm 
lehaPo' 'll ronl-rence Ia th® Mfrlingiom- 
iiiittrt 0 * 'u- ‘ od-Wa" Uith 'iD®Ting .'odgment 
Ji- puts lu' fnger on thf w®ak-'T sf-At in the 
''n®ifie anJ i-'Ate- mu h -paf'; to 'hoaing how 
„iioa_' ’ll luam anomah®' foutaic-d m th® 
'fheme t'-® apjtal aaoiua’ of au'-A m’j' '•tat's 
federatUi- "UK- 'l®mfirrati r’maa e,, wUl 
the mo't d'-Obtrous fTm-cm-Cf ®s If tn® ff-dera- 
ton 1 ' If fedoual ic. th® -'fx-d of Bnti'h Icdia or 
tn® Indsaii '5U'®' It Is ne'®'sarA /i® 'H- that the 
,\'t®ia fi 01100)3] tOYemnent in th- “iu'e' mu't 
■on®s|)ond to the s^'leiu tliat wiii fooi- Ta pr-vaii 
la th® Prosmcca Asa matt-r oi 'ompromi'e h- is 
vUlina to l®i the federation V® furru-^l imni®- 
d.ai-h e'en with the autofrati' ‘'tat®, a- th®.y 
ai® at r/rf-ent but h® lO'i't' a,- an es,&Qtia' 
oadiuon that th® Star®' that d®air® to ®at€r the 
federation should agre® t-efor® admi-sion to place 
that admini'tralion under a '\ -t®n of re'pousible 
goyenunent within a defiairelT hied short penod 
of five or tea years And e^en duneg this short 
m'erval the ''tales memlxTs in the federal 
It^'latine must he ele/t®/l Iw ih®ir people ‘^'iher- 
\n-e th® federal Asseroblv would be U'®le" 
for th® common weal and onl.r 'a tool ic th® 
hands, of Indian anlocrats and Bnti'h burea'i®rata. 
a coaeiH'Mifl to which fcTerr thinking per-on will 
asre® 
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The :^ahratta of Pooaa writes 
The third =es5iOE of the ladiao States People s 
Conference most, indeed be said to ha%e met. in 
the course of tins week at a verj* seasonable time 
The session was held for three davo in Uombar 
under the presidentship of ’he most independenl- 
iDinded Mr Raraioanda Chatterjee editor of the 
‘Modern licimc of Calcutta A few d3\s before the 
date of the Conference, certain differences of 
opinion had arisen among the leader';, of the States 
people themselves threatening the holding of the 
Conference Biitluckih. tho.e diflerence-. did not 
come in the way of the Confeience and it was 
undoiihtedlj held with result' that augur well foi 
the future of the States people who aie ventabh 
in an oiphaned condition, a' it wvie politically 
There are tew men m India w ho can be des- 
cribed as more sedate more tempenle and more 
practical t han the Freiident of the Conference It 
may therefore, be taken that the demands accepted 
bv the Conference, the dcliheiattons of which he 
guided, are the minuuuni demands which cannot 
be disregarded or behtriod except at peiil to them- 
selves by tho Pnne es and the Government We 
are therefore inclined to think that the proceeding* 
of the Conference constitute a serious waronw to 
the Princes at the present moment when the 
political destiny of India as a whole is on the 
anvil. 

The Indian Social Beformer of Bombay 
givBa expression to tbe opioion that 

The organizers of the All India States' People s 
Conference showed great di'-eernment m inviting 
Mr Ramananda Chatcerjge the distinguished and 
scholarly editor of the Modem Betteu to preside 
at Its third se'SiOD w hich opened in Bombay on 
Wednesday Mr Hamonanda Chatterjee does not 
belong to the ranks of professional politicians, 
having been all his life interested mainly in educa- 
tion and social and religious reform His presiden- 
tial address was expected to be an important 


contnbntion to current political literature. But it 
has prosed to be much more than that. It is a 
classic of political philosophy on the future evolu- 
tion of i'nifed indra touching as it does oc all 
aspects ot the complex question with a 
wealth otioie insight and w isdom which disarms 
opposition and leads the reader without an ellort 
to the cone hi'i ins tliat Mr Chatteijee draws with 
UDCinng liand lioin his piemises These conclusions 
are alwaj- much less wide than his prembes 
warrant IIi-« statements are all understatements. 
There is not a tiace of heroics nothing to hurt the 
susi ;^ptibilitiC' ot the most sensitive I’nnce or 
Mmistei Lght without iieat is the keynote of the 
addIe^'^ lliu it does not lai k m ’he warmth 
which comes of <hc ethical nature of the speaker 
Ijeing engiged m his thesis The general rule 
observed Or Mi Ontfetiee is to suggest rather 
than to iD'isl In one place onlj' he is emphatic 
It Is with icteiencc to the pioper repository of 
residual poweis 1 have not the least doubt, he 
said that the keniial ot Federal Government 
should luv<* the-e po«oi« [t 1 - a pleasure and a 
delight to reid this addie«s It has invested the 
third session of the States People’s Conference 
with a prC'tigc and an nuthoritv w hich few- move- 
ments attain during 'Uch a short period of 
existence 

As regards the resolutions. The Indian’ 
Social Rcfoniia picks out oue for special 
lueDtiOD, observing 

Among the important resolutions passed at 
the Indun Mates People’s Conference, the most 
important peihaps is the one which dealt with 
the siibjwts to be specificallj* assigned to the 
lrcdei.al Government The first place among these 
was given to Cm! Law, which, of course, includes- 
social legislation The disruptive effects of each 
province and State passing its own inarnagA 
divor^ and succession laws are obvious, and 
Muail} obvious IS the need foi unifonnitj in these 
laws 
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A Tourist's Experiences in the British Empire 
The following letter, which has been 
reproduced from the Indian Daily Mail of 
Bombay, will give our readers an impression 
of the humiliation that an Indian has to 
suffer while travelling in different parts of 
the British Empire 
To 

The Editor 


A Torr.iST’s ExiTniEME-? 

"While efforts are being made m England and 
India to work out a constitution for the latter to 
place her m a position of equality with other 
members of the Dntish Empire, Indian nationals 
still continue to bo treated m the coloniPs as the 
mnahs ot thf’ Empire which is exemplified by my 
rocent esperseoees ^ ^ 


Entering Australia last Februarj on a temporary 
visit I was examined and cross-examined by the 
immigration authorities at Brisbane, my port of entry, 
and liad to answer all sorts of unnecessary and 
Mnoying questions, including a query whether 
1 hod Bolshevist sympathies— as if every Indian at 
sight wa* to be taken to be a Bolshevist suspect- 
while my fellow passenge’s from other 
rarts the British Empire were passed 

almost without anv questions on the production 
of thmr po^'ports I had to undergo (Ins despite 
my British passport issued in London and my 
assuranco that I would not care to live per-- 
manently m Australia tin contravention of 
the bar. against the entry of Asistics, even if 
1 was paid to do so 


T V j '^edad, again onlv as a toiui'b 
1 had, besides filing the usual landing form to 
make a declaration on oath to obey the laws or 
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tne couEtiT- etc — as if lhi«; was not understood 
—and tn make a depo-jit of £ 10 from loth of 
which all white British subjects and even Amerifan 
citi7pns are evempt. 

"While m !Ne\v Zealand I tried to hook. m\ 
passage to South Afncaon a hite Star liner hut wa- 
definitelv informed bv the aijeats of that companv 
that thev had instructions not to book an\ Indian 
passennors on their =hips. 

Returnins to Sydnev I however mananed to 
book m 5 passage to ^oiith Africa intending: to 
make a tour throiich that lOuntij toFj\ptand 
thence returainc home to India £>n reaching 
t'ape Town however I wa- iininediateh «pr\ed 
bv the Immigration authonfies with a notice 
under a section of their Immigration let of I^IH 
which. I iinder-itand detar® V«.'a!Ko fiom landing 
in anv part of this rnion of South Africa 

De-pite strenuou-< effort- nude on mv l^ehalf 
the Igent to the Governraeat of India in ^ou*h 
Africa and a Parsi r'-uleut in Cape Town to 
obtain for me a tempoiarc i>ermit to land and 
fW’s throug.'i coiiDtn n-W oa.h >r,a- } 
permission to land but even to innfer from the 
«hip I had CMi\ed in. to another -ailinc the -ame 
da? for Dll' an whence I intended ukine another 
steamer foi Dast Africa that I had asked for 
m the alternative In con-etiuence of this stupid 
arrogant atutude of the Cape authonties I was 
compelled insoluntarih to continue to London 
in the -amo -hip at con-iderable ineonveniODce 
and e\p=nse and the complete me"ing up of 
mr programme and plans 

BiTTEnar-' 

,I have traseiled in saiiou? parts of the world 
and I can assure you sir raiel' have I known 
such opposition and disgraceful invidious distinction 
made against my compatnots as m the colonics 
and dominions of the Efntish Empire It is galling 
humiliation -iich as 1 have teen ihroiiBli created 
tv narrow-minded racial prejiidire and vuleai 
snotberj that enzendeis ard fosters feelings of 
national titterne-s which while thev e'vi-t make 
all talk of the Empire teing the vaunted Commoii- 
wealfh of iree ^atICD' a hypocritical «ban» 

■\Ihile DO Indian whatever his position in life 
or education may even temporanly stay or pass 
through some of the colonics not to mention 
rernianent settlement anv riff raffs from these 
self-same coiintnc' mat -olciv by virtue of ihcir 
beiE" white British subjects take up pennauent 
residcEce m India and esploit the conutry at will ' 
Undei iliese circumstances i» it at all 'urpnsiDg 
that a large section of our ccmratriots should 
be prepaisd to face all necfscarj sacrifices 
in the stiiiggle to sfiai^e themselves free of the 
shai k'es of this Glorious Empire” The least 
Indians at home can do in justice to their 
compatriots abroad and to uphold our sense of 
national self respect and dignity is to legislate 
laws to retaliate to the fill] and pay back jd their 
OWE com all those countries that think fit to 
hurl insult and indignity at India 

Those of my countrymen who -fill hanker 
after the memlership of the British Empire with all 
Its rruch-bruitcd cJaiirs to justice and fairplay 
I 'bail onlv a'k to mate an UECffieial four of 
the colonies to 'karn at first-hand of the Hessings 
accTuicg therefrem lor this purpose I should 
particularlj recommend a tour to South Africa 


where thousands of our compatnofs still labour 
under dis_'raceful disabilities and live under 
conditions of humiliation and indignity imposed 
upon them in direct and flagrant violation of 
pacts such as the Gandhi-Smuts agreement etc 
T. P Davef. 

Clo llessts T Cook ik ‘son Ltd 
Berkeley Street I 
London. Slav JG 1931 

The sad experiences of Mr. Diver remind 
ns of the much more unfortunate experiences 
of "Mr ]i[anilai. Bn> -ai-Lan who was hunted 
out of Fiji without an 3 open trial and was 
not allowed to practise m Xew Zealand 
The Au'-tralian Government has all along 
refused to allow him to practise there. 
The Colomil Seeietarv of the 'straits Settle- 
ments luforojed Mr Manilal that ho would be 
jiermitted to land in Singapore only to 
ppoewJ fti Jadci but act to star And 
the Colonial "secretary of Mauritius wrote 
to him — 

‘\ou will be entitled to land in fins 
eolonv but no guarantee can be given of 
your being allowed to remain here Should 
tbeGovernment consider that your past record 
and your behaviour are such as to render 
you an undesirable inhabitant of Mauritius 
.vou will be liable to be deported forthwith” 

It IS noteworthy that not a single thing 
has been proved against Mr Manilal's 
political or professional conduct 

Mr Daver has written about the unneces- 
sary and annoying questions put to him at 
Brisbane in Australia He should consider 
himself fortunate that he was not esamined 
10 any European language There was a 
‘literate law’ in Australia according to which 
an emmigrant could be examined in 
any European language Bishop Gilbert 
^'hite of Viilochra tells an interesting 
story in his book Thirty years in Tropical 
Atishaha An Australian collector of customs 
insisted that a Japanese commercial traveller 
should fulfill the ’literate law’ by writing 
from dictation a certain number of lines 
in some European language The Japanese 
replied — “I speak and write English, French, 
German. Lpanish, Russian, Italian and 
Portuguese But, as I suppose yon do not 
understand anything but English you had 
better examine me in that language” He 
then sat down and wrote out from memory 
fifty lines of Gray’s Elegy 
^ It IS really disgusting to read about the 
stupid and arrogant’ attitude of the South 
African authorities, who in spite of all the 
strenuous efforts made on behalf of Mr 
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Daver by the Agent of the Ooreraroent of 
India in South Africi, did not e\eQ allow 
him to change from the ship he had 
artjred in, to another, «aifing the s-iroe day 
to Durban from where he could take a 
steamer to East Africa On» cio non 
understand that there has re.ill\ b^en no 
change of heart among the ^ooth Vfricau 
authorities after the Cape Town Agieetnent 

I would mute the attention of Hr 
Barer to the following uord- of Mahatma 
(landhi, which he wrote in the "^rinng Jmha 
of September 29, 1920 while oomnienting 
upon the lU-treatment of indvan-s m Xew 
Zealand — 

'T innte the attention ot the leader to 
the account of the treitmeot of our 

countnmen in > 0^1 Zealand I cannot 
conceive anything luoie wantoulv brutal 
than the doings of the white men of Xew 
Zealand It is not as if the colonists are 
a depraved people Thev are braie. generous, 
charitable aad cultured lu their own sphere 
But they are tbrov n oft their balance 
immediately tliev come in contact with U'» 
We are their natural prej ^od culture 
18 no bar to their maltreatiuoot of us even 
as culture is no bar to the killing even 
say of snakes by tbe majority of maukiod 
I have not used a far-fetebed iJlustralioo 
Thousands of Englishmen cannot bear the 
idea of an Indian claiming or Inmg on 
terms of equality with tbem White 
superiority, as Mr Andrews has shown, has 
become a religion. President Kroger used 
to say that God had ordained Asiatics to 
be white-men's slaves He even introdoced 
the idea in lus statute hook He was frank 
and he avowed it Others believe it. 
practise it but would faio break its force 
by using euphemistic language or worse 
It is not possible to blame anybody but 
ourselves for this badge of infenority and 
we alone can remove it by a supreme effort 
The problem of Intending Emigrants to 
China and Japan. 

An esteemed correspondent wntei from 
.lapan 

In ancient days Indians went abroad to 
spread the culture, religion, civiliMtion and 
commerce of their country, but in these 
days a very Urge number of them have 
gone overseas in order to gam a living by 
serving foreigners in whatever capacity 
thev 'Nere engaged Besides millions of 
iiienial labourers abroad, the educated 


“middle class Indians are wandering from 
cottotrv to country in lar»e numbers solelj’ 
with the purpose of obtaining a living 
This IS leally .a verv pitiable aspect of 
Indian emigration to foreign countries 
In the Ma!a^ peninsula abne there atc 
at lea>t .1 few thousands of cultured ludiao 
\ oaths knocking at the door of every 
commercial Urm lu quest of jobs Tbe 
^ame condituii I noticed m Ceylon when 
I was theie nearly siv \ears ago Granting 
that Ceiloii .aud Malava were adjacent 
countiies what about tho'e unemployed who 
come As til Chtaua and fapau paying 
heait pi'«age monev to the steamship 
compau'e-. oulv to hud on aiiival in these 
couutiies that thev cm do nothing, 
rhe'*^ mou seen to sail away from the 
homeland with the liope that any country 
m the Ei-it would give them an open door 
foi a prO'perou> cireer Fai from it The 
purpose of this note is to give a warning 
to those who'.e fantastic ideas about their 
prospects 10 the Kar Eastern countries would 
inerelv laud tliem ni utter misery and 
helpless position, if tlie\ venture to come 
without adequate mouev in their pocket 
There are now befoie me many examples 
as to how nianv Indian youths arrived in 
China and Japan, suffered all possible troubles 
and returned home with a feeling of repent- 
ance for their misndventui'e la some 
cases even worst things have happened, I 
am told 

“In China and Japan if you seek for 
a job. a fair knowledge of the language of 
the country is an essential qaalificatioo- 
Granting that you know this language, your 
chance lies only with ,any British or 
Araencan employer, but they generally secure 
the services of the Chinese or Japanese at 
a far cheaper salary than Indians would 
be contenet to receive, because in any 
country the native lives 011 a cheaper basis 
than the foreigner That is an obvious 
fact Accordinglj*. these Americans or 
Britishers prefer Chinese or Japanese clerks, 
stemigrapher-.. to Indians who demand a far 
higher wage There .m-e many Indian 
bu'ioess men out hero and they have Indian 
clerks under tliem For positions under 
Indians m the Far East you have to make 
anaogeraents with them fiom India itself. 
yo Indian employer evor engages any 
Indian staff on the spot and even if they 
required any they generally employ natives 
because native labour is so cheap 
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‘Then comes the question ol liMDg 
Except durmg the •^uramei, the weathei in 
these parts is so cold that an Indian alwav> 
finds It difficult to live, comfortablv and the 
task of clothing oneself in wool, raav co^t 

much As for food, vou have no Indian 

lestaurants out here eitering Indiaii> 
Generally, the Indian^ oho are in Cnina 
and Japan are busioe-.' inf'll who liie in 

comforts which eo-.t them a lot but thev 
can afford it Thev have their natue 

-ervants who prepare their diet, hut a sti.mger 
cannot evpect th“m i:i'e luma shelter undei 
their roofs unles'j under ier\ e\traordinan 
circumstance' 

‘Paying no heed to the'p tact- Indian youth'* 
who are ot an adventurou-. nature continue 
to rush into ClnQes“ and Japaoe'e town", 
undergo aW 'orts of i>u\ itiou'. and tfien 
letnrn homo aftei being branded a-* 

■ ragiants 

"I have often been told by tbe^e le" 
fortunate people that thev left India hoping 
that their fellow-countn men abroad would 
not let them sutler and that thev would d<> all 
they could to help fThile I dooot for a 
momeat deuv that our people abroad are 
sympathetic to a certain evtent (at least to 
that extent that they pay your deck passage 
home) there is a limit to their sympathy 
and generosity and thev cannot be espected 
to give lodging and food to then thoughtless 
compatriots who start ou their adventures 
without any idea of tne conditions prevadiog 
in these countrie. 

“On many an occasion I my-elf have been 
approached for such help and I must admit 
that this problem of educated Indians coming 
overseas for work has been a puzzle to me 

Indian deputation to Malaya 

An Indian deput.ition was arranged ti 
leave for ilalaya in lb30 bat later the vi&it 
was cineelled for some reasons not known 
to the public Why sliouid nor that deputa 
tion be sent this year ^ The Indian pioblem 
in llalava is giavc and the lio'Cin 
ment ot India should do everything to soUe 
It Although about 70000 Indian labouiers 
have lefc Malaya for India during 1931 there 
are still a few lakhs of tneio left there and 
they should be protected Indians must not 
toll for the prosperity of Malaya at 
starvation wages and wi U misery for them- 
selves. 


Indians and Africans in Kenya 
W'e are glad to reproduce the following 
from the memorandnra of Mr A B Patel, 
me of the Kenva Indian delegates appointed 
b\ th-* East African Indian Xational Congress 
to gne evidence before the Toinl Parliamentary 
( ommittee on East tfrica 

‘Indians concur in md welcoiiif" the broad 
uriQciples of Xatne policy enunciated bv 
His Majestv y Government in the Mernotandutn 

on Native Poiicv 'Lomd 3773'. In 

piiticniar, thev wholi iieaitedly support 
the puuuoiintcv of N'ative inteiests in all its 
implications, and tlie principle' that the 
relations of Hh tlajC'tv s Goiermiient to the 
African population is one ot tru't-^eship that 
cauQot be deiohed Ihev desire and will 
welcome the carrying muc of tn“se pnuc.ples 
of Native P A'cv m the letter and m tbe 
spirit and tor that purpose wiU 'tiive to 
bring the legislation of the colom into 

cootoniiuv with the spirit of that polic' aud 
to aboU'h the several restrictioas and 

restrictive measures applied to the Ifrieans, 
such A' 

a) Restrictions on giowing crops 
lb' Restrictions on number of stock 
ow ned 

(c) Native registration (Ivipandi system) 

(dj Unfair s}stem ot tavation 
'e? Restrictions on freedom of associations 
and meetings 

By supporting the cause of the Africans 
m such unequivocal terms the Kenya Indians 
have raised themsehes in tbe eyes of all 
fair-minded persons and have also strengthened 
their case for justice and equal treatment 

Sedition Ordinance in Fiji 
Here are some questions and their replies 
reproduced from the account of the Legsi- 
lative Council in Fiji, published in the 
F>jt mu/ Hetahl 

QvisTloNv 

Ihe following questions and answer' were 

tabled 

The Junior Member foi the •southern 
Division — 

*a) Has the attention of tbe Government 
been called to the article in Hindi on pages- 
4 and 5 of tbe Patifn PiCb^i of October 
18th, 193l), headed, in Hindi, May the 
Empire be destroyed •" 

(bj 'U'’hat steps does the Government 
propose to take in connection therewith ^ 
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Reply 

(a) Tbe answer is m the affirmative 

(b) The Government has had under 
consideration for some time past the question 
of the circulation of seditious publications 
It proposes to introduce into this Council 
at an early date a Bill the objects of 
winch will be to piovide for the pnnishmcnt 
of seditiou' acts and seditious libel to 
facilitate the 'oppression of seditions 
publications and to provide for the sO'pension 
of news-papfTs containing seditious matter' 

The questson (a) refers to the statenient 
made by Swamt Bhanani I>aral Sannyasi 
before the magistrate ot Arrah during the 
Cnil Disobedience Havemeut 

During the last sessions of the Legislative 
Council inFehiuar^ last the Acting Attornev- 
General introduced a bill to control seditious 
publications and newspapers Tbe object 
and reasons given for its introductions are 

‘The Government considers that the time 
has arrived when it is essential to control 
tbe circulation of seditious publications 
and newspapers 


His Excellency the Governor said in 
his opening speecli with reference to this bill 
“There is no present cause for apprehension ; 
but it IS well that the Government should 
be fully prepared to meet aor situation that 
may arise This shows clearly that the 
Fiji Government is trying to enact this 
Bill in anticipation of ‘sedition It is to be 
remembered that the statement of Swami 
Bhawam Daval was made under extraordinary 
circumstance", and it was leproduced in 
several papeis in India and no action was 
taken br tlie Indian Government against these 
paper- It will be really unfortunate if the 
Fiji fTOverniueut enacts the bill under the 
cover of this single statement It is 
bound to give rise to suspicion in the 
luiods of lodiaus in Fiji that the Colonial 
Oov eminent is contemplating a policv of 
repre-sion Ureadv the relations existing 
between tbe authorities m Fiji .and the 
Indian oopulation there are not very coidial. 
Indeed, there is an element of distrust which 
wiU be increased ten-fold if this unnecessary 
bill IS enacted 








civilized Use of Leisure 

3Ir C E 11. Joad is one of the most 
brilliant philosophical writers o! today He 
contributes to The At ijaii Path a very fine 
article on the civilized use of work and 
leisure The present Use of leisure, Hr foad 
says, does not really produce enjoyment nox 

does it give us beauty, knowledge or 

eulighteoraent Thus it stands doubly 

condemned In Hr Joad » view, this failure is 
due to the notion, verv common in these 
days, that the only appropr.ate occupxtion for 
leisure is the search of pleasure But ‘The 
‘good time' must by its '^ery natute be 

occasional 'Good time’ if persisted in becomes 
a necessity, but a necessity which bores, a 
dismal routine You cannot take the kingdom 
of happiness by storm. ’ What then are the 
activities which are likely to give us the 
greatest happiness ’ Mr Joad says 

The answer. I think is tliat it matier* \*'ry 
little provide that the activity in question 
involves effort and endeavour And bj effort and 
endeavour I do not mean nece»sanly or even 
mainly eflort and endeavour on the physical plane 
Life has now in civilized human beings evolved 
at a level at whitli it can no longer find its interest 
eontmuouilv enttaged by the activities and adven- 
tures of the body I mean effort and endeavour 
which call torcli the use of our liighe&t and mo-l 
recently evolved faculties the spintiial and the 
intellectual \ri«totle affirmed that the best life 
15 to be found m the more or Ie»3 continuous 
emplov ment of our hiffhest faculties upon ta-ks 
appropiiate to them To fit Oiiroclves for su^h 
a life we must time our'^l'e- to concert nitcli 
and maintain onr faculties at ‘'uftinir edge Thus 
the eflort and endeav our of the mind in intellec- 
tual and creative pursuits interspersed with 
intervals of recreation lu aii and mn'ic and the 
conversation of ones friends will if I am right 
provide ample occupation for the leisiiie of the 
Suture 

But here another diflicultv anses Such a 
life. It Is obvious Is envisaged very largely 
in terms of worlv It is m work i contend, that 
salvation lies Yet the work of the future 1 have 
suggested, will be raamb machine minding L> 
there not a contradicUon here''' 

The attempt to ra^olve it brings me to an 
important point. The distmctioo which is c-ommonlv 
made between work and plav between labour 
and iei'ure is a false one I do not mean that in 
the modern world it does not exist but that it 
ounh-t not to ei-ish It vs one of the cardinal 
defec‘3 of our present civilization that by entrost- 


inn the actual husinc-s of production to machines 
If introduces the distinction m an acute 
form and p rpetuate> it The business of 
attending to machines i*- not— it is obvious— -.uch 
as to satisfy our crea'ive impulses or give m“n 
an instinctive joy lu the labour of their hands 
A man who worts in a tartoiy in company with 
machines must endeavour liira'Cli to become a 
machine Like a machine he must confine his 
energies to the unending repetition of a single 
verv limited piocess Like a machmo he does 
not see the ficginning or the end of what he 
does Sikh work it is obviou' cannot engage 
our m'erests Oi tax our faculties on the contrary 
It dcstrovs initiative stifles BpoDtau®iti and is 
mimical to the life of the spirit Human beings 
are not ma hines and thev cannot be turned into 
their ltkene«s without Losing most of wnat makes 
llieni hiiiDJa 

Jlen speak of the dignity of liloui of the joi 
of achievement of the pride in work well done 
but such exprc'Sioni are a mockery when applied 
lo the work of the slaves of the machines Yet, 
as wft are frevuentlv told we cannot put the clock 
back we cannot de-industnalize out civiiization 
and as i have tried to show above machines are 
likely (0 become more important and to take 
ovei moie of the functions of production, as our 
civilization develops there will be more and more 
powerful inaclunes m the woild. not less 

Also as I have tried to show, work demanding 
the eveicise ol effort and the di-play of talent is 
a necessitv to human beings and the need for 
amusement v\hii.h arises in Its absence a tvranny. 
What IS the infeience ' It is, I think obvious 
men must hnd in their leisure the satisfaction of 
which machines have robbed their so-called working 
fives In other words the distinction between 
labour and leisure must be tiansrended Given 
that the business of producing the necessities to 
enable society to function econoraicalij is to 
occupy not mote than three or foir hours a day, 
the need to find in our leisure an outlet for our 
need to cieate to 'trive and to endure is obv lous 
He must w oik in our leisure not only because 
long leisure without work is intolerable but 
because machines have usurped our work In a 
word the sort of life whiifa the sages have indicated 
mvr»t become the ideal oi the leisure of the 
ordinary mao 

"With the greater use of machinery 
the leisure of men will increase, and the 
problem of employing it will take on a 
different complexion, Mr Joad goes on 
to say 

"With the enormous increase in leisure I envisage 
and with the acces'ion of energy that shorter 
working hours yvould involve the principle of 
the hobby would be extended and glorified out 
of all recognition Men would come frcsh from 
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tlie three or four hours ta-k-work that the pnxluc- 
tion of Decessanes and tVie administratioa oi 
socief' demanded to their cbo'en stud\ or 

Tiur-uit , , , 

Ttui' It is 10 a koow Ic Ize of the pa's! m history 
01 archPoio^^• to the understaodios- of the 

].i|' Sica) uni'er'O ' \ -cience or the I'tolnnir of 
the 'pcrets of tlip nni -r-e hv philO'Ophi to the 

leation of he.rit' )i ait and literature to the 

rrajoinn and di' ijiine which are neiea^ij for 
those who sp ' to kuo" lealitt m «lioit to 
cieatiDir and • ODterai)latiOD that leisure if it 
is to 'll not to toie will m the mam l>e 

decoted ,, , 

■^pc't nl 'OCiai intertQvii'e '•'dl ■still liave 

then 1 Inf thet 'mU Le setondai' ones the' 
wit' nil im their propel placO' •- the adjuncts 
'Dcl 1 d nanons of the good life ind men will 
iQ-i't oil tiieir riglit to oc a'lonil solitude The 
need .oi eountn sights and 'Oiinds and toi 

-0 t ide to eojot them is none the leS' stions 
' oc ui«e It is «o seldom leeogni^ed it is a need 
nu which modern socien and m j«rtKularh 
modem conceptions of lei'Uteniake practicalJv no 
pro'iiiOD and because it i' thwarted men lose 
lesilience and Ine tired and imng live« Takinn 
a leaf out of the book of the leligious orders 
men will go into retreat toi sMeml weeks at a 
time In solitude tlie\ will come to know 
themselves and in trannuillitt to acciiraulate tho«e 
reserves of eneroiN and entlupiasm which the 
light use of leisure demands leisure should be 
a challenge to brace not an invitation to relax 
and to meet that challenge we recimre that oiii 
energies should be fresh and our faculties keen 
and imsated 


Mahatma Gandhi and Machines 
There is a verv comprehensive study of 
the philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi br Mr 
K Wadia 10 The Young J/cx of Inelta ami 
Ceijlon from which onlv the pa««age, dealing 
with his attitude towards machinery is quoted 
below • 

Machinei' for iiim 'is the chief symbol of 
modern tiM'i/ation it represents a gieat sin 
I cannot recall a sinde good point id conneefion 
with niachmer.i ’ Hut since then he ha» cielded 
at se'er.il points to the Ionic of facts with reference 
to iaih\a\« and cai« and telegraphs aud pimtin-r 
pie'«e« Jn an inteiestirg coDvermlioii with one 
ffamachandran. a student of Shantmiketan recorded 
in the pages of 'ionng hnha he makes an interest- 
ing exception in the ca«o of the biDgei sewing 
mnchino : It is one of the few- useful things ever 
incented and theie i' a roniaoce aloiif the dcMce 
it=elf bmger ^aw hi~ wile lalioiiring over the 
tedious iirocC'S of 'ewing and seaming with her 
own hands and simply out of his lo\e for hei 
he dcMsfd the SiJwiDg maclirae in order to save 
hei from unnece'S.iry lal>oiir He howeter. sav^ 
not only her labour but al-o the labour of ever\ 
one who could purchase a sewing machine.” 
K\tcnd till' lomc furthei afield and it would te 
impossible .even for Oandliiji to denv that all 
inachmen- is at tionom a device to save bbour tmd 
io minimi?o its tedium 


Stud} ing all these passages togefhei the right 
line of approach for a spmtual leader like Gandhiji 
wonld le to see that maclunerv does not enthral 
the spirit of man that at no stage shall machmerr 
lie am thing but sub-ervieet to the happiness of 
mankind True that the liuman genius of invention 
has flourished as much m discoveimg the most 
nefanous means of human destruction m waifare 
as m discovering most benevolent things but with 
true spiritual enlightenment it should cot le 
impossible to minimize even to annihilate, the 
scourge of science in evil directions Gandhiji is 
less than jUst to himself when he savs that the 
attempt to spiiituiJize inachmerv seems an 
iinpo'Mble task If this were true, \enly is 
humanity in gieat danger foi it is impossible to 
doawav with machineiy and i evert to a by-gone 
age and vet to feel ensUved to it would be a gieat 
calamit} 

The whole di&cu'Sion of raaclnneiv m Gandhijis 
w I itipgs IS dominated bj a sullen silent spirit of 
asceticNin which has been a most peculiar feature 
of Hinduism Id the ToKtoy faim he admits that 
Ins aim was to lead a life which the poorest of 
the root would lead and this holds true of Ihe 
Saliarmati Ashrama as well Jn his Quids io Health 
he actually sais If is vvronff to eat anv thing 
foi Its mere taste' Theie is absolutclj no aesthe- 
tics worth the name in him and yet when he 
comes to speak of drees he suddenly discovers 
that ■ dre>s. indeed, detracts fjom the natural beauty 
of che bodv’ He goes to Hardwai and is repelled 
br the non bridge near I^akshman Zula Mr. 
Jvollenlcach and ho were on board a ship on their 
wav to London Mr JvallenLaclt was fond of 
binoculars, but this militated against Gandhiji’s 
«en«e of cimplieitv and to put an end to endle«s 
discu««ions winch these linoculars gave ri«e t”. 
Gaodhni suggested and poor Mr. Kallenbach 
av.q«ie«<»<i that the binctalais should be thrown 
into the sea and they were the claims of siiiipli- 
citv were sativfied ' 

1 should not like to denj tliat tlicie is something 
beautiful in certain tvpes of asceticism which 
have prevailed m India thiough flip sge« er/ 
the tv pc represented bv Kud3atd Jviplings Piiran 
lihagnt who aftei a life spent m aiducus Lliour 
would fain in the evening of his life seek solitude 
where he could rest at peace There is beaiitv 
mthetvpeofa sannyasm so beautifully pictuied 
by Tagore, who has given up Hie world to serve 
the world But ascetaiam foi the sake of aaceticijiu 
void of iKiautj serving as a rule not for the few 
rut for all an ascetiLism which human natoie 
cannot and thank God will not beai. for it spell-' 
a starvation of that side of the soul of man winch 
delight-, in t>eautv .and rreates great art 


The Womens Movement m Turkey 
Mr. H C lvum.ii writes in Stn Dlmnmt 
on the women*-, movement in Turkey 

Religions and nationalities divide but life unite* 
*pi. strange a-. It maj seem the whole of the 
loimg lurk ilovement owes Us inception to one 
who WM a I rencUman bv nationality and a Christian 
ny faith Marquis de Chateaimetif had turned 
Muslimand liecoine a domiciled Tuik IIis 
Aouo Bev. was •> n.".-*— . -.i— . 


j a uomiciled iuit, IHS son. 
■ Minister under Sultan Abdul 
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Hamitl. and his t\\o daughters Zeneb and Melek 
•were the pioneers of the ■womens movement in 
Turkey. The siorv of tlieir romantic struggle 
has been immortalired bj* I’leire Loti in Ins 
"Di'ench.anted ” 

Noury Bey loved his daughter* sui rounded 
them bv all kinds of comfortless luxury -nhich 
the common lot of all ladies ot rank and what i-> 
more gave them hue European education The 
sisters understood art. thanks to their French 
blood, and were accomplished and rharming Zeneb 
was an artist to her finger tipi and a fine musician 
The tragedj of her life came when she was given 
away in marriage to the 'xe'retaiy of her fathei 
without her ever having iCt her ejes upon him 
There was nothing wrong with him said Zeneb. 
‘except that 1 did not like him ’ The whole 
social svstem was wrong, but it was not her 
father'' fault 

She made up her mind to break the sjstem 
and make her-elf a cati'e Her sister Melek 
eagerly joined her ‘caU'e ’ To ventilate their 
views in the pre^s even if it were possible would 
have been tlie surest wav of courting desfniction 
They held private meetings, they gave dinners 
they arranged music parties but the canse seemed 
to make no headway The sisters were la despair 

It was at this juncture that Providence brought 
the great French Novelist Pierre Loti to 
Constantinople. The sisters knew that Loti was a 
friend of the Turks and loved their civili/atioo 
Only if tbev could enlist his co-operation ’ Secret 
meetings were arranged and flio revelations made 
in Loti’s book Disenchanted shook the placid 
•waters of the Dospho’us to their verj* depths 
^eve^ before liad any TuiLish woman poured out 
of her soul like this Wore a gaping world Zeneb 
ana Melek la'laatly Bed to Europe for safety and 
>oury Boy died a broken-hearted mao 

The sequence may be briefly told Melek 
raaiTied a celebrated Polish composer with estates 
in Russia and life was easy, until m the Russian 
Hevolution. the\ becam" the property of the 
Bolshevists Jlelek. then became a dress-maker in 
Pans Zeneb remained in exile till the Young 
Turk Revolution of 1900 which enabled her to 
leturn to her country, but the paradi'S of her 
dreams was as distant here as m Europe “Alas’ 
she said, ' I am neither French nor Turkish These 
two civili zations are alwavs at war in me. and she 
died m the prune of her life Speaking of hei 
exile in Europe Ahgs E!ii«on remarks To hci 
exile was agony Seated at the piano unaware of 
mv presence she would play for hoar- composing 
as she went along the tears streaming down her 
face If only <=ome one cculd have taken it down ' 
Such exquisite music is only born of suffering k 
fine talent is buried in Zeneb’s far away Anatohan 
grave.” 


The Problem of jute Prices 
Air R N Roy puts forward some new 
sijggesfions with regard to regulation of the 
price of jute, in The Bengal fh-operatii e 
Joionol 

SuggPstioQS have been made from time to time 
ror restrictions of the produce bv legislation The 
danger of restriction unielated to demand is 
overlooked by most such proposition* A restneted 

12 


crop means high prices It has been seen year 
after vear that the effect of high price is to tempt 
the cultivator to go in fora larger acreage under 
jiite the vear following Xo amount of propaganda 
can cbe-k thia tendency The Bec.'al cultivator 
iDvaiiablv a'*nnies that the .rear following a good 
vear w. uid be il'O good and with more produce 
at his disposal lie would make a bigger a ’•roemte 
and marginal profit ° 

Mv suggestion rherefoie. is that the problem 
should be tackled mdirecth AVhen, owin- K 
jiioinhlD large crop and contraction of demand 
It Is anticipated that prmes will go down below 
rh--' cost of production The cultivator should he 
given a partial remission of Ins taxation The 
amount so remitted could he recouped by a 
proportionate addition to th“ *uper-ta\ of the 
mi!U foi that rear Tirli a polir v w ,ii put a eheck 
oa the mills in deliberatelt manipulatin'^ 
uneconomic prices Conversely, it a ,hort crop and 
a dispioportionato rise in the price of the raw 
material are anticipated an additional tj\ should 
be levied on cultivators and the milK vhould be 
jnveu a corresponding remission from their 
super-taxes 

The temptation of a tax remission will luro 
him to central mai Lets and will encourage him 
to come mro direct contact with big dealers ard 
buyers at the central markets The ekmmahSn 
of the uiiddlemaas profit will thus be thieved 
The contract papers of such villagers who 
received lower price than the cost of produc^on 
may then be ^ent to the Union Boards who wm 
r^minend a proportionate remission In. nractu i 
therefore this icheme amounts to lowenng the 
of pri^uction when the price of raw jml 

tends in a downward direction 

do the other hand trheit the price of rate 
jtite IS mu.|i hipher than the cost of jroduchOT 
It tvill t«! pecMsars- to help the mills AVh Broup 
of mills could submit tbrnr atetsBe ourffio 
prices to tho proposed Cealral KeseaS CoEttce 
accompanied «ith a eertihoate from tho Iniom; 
Ta\ DemtitteM If the aierage purchase on™ 
much above the cost of production of the rate 
matemi titer ttould be, entitled n a tem.ssmn 
of their siiper-taie. and the GorernmcM rereS 
njonped br an additional tax on the cnttiStor 
The inaisit. orer the cost of prodoMio™ Sch 
the oultixatir should receive xvonld be fixed b? 
«ie Central ilesoarch Committee after bonSderm^ 
fiBuros of cost of ImuB. the aversBe “flS 
a cultivator’s family, e\c •'uu^er ot 

The mam object of this scheme is to adnist 
supply and demand which would mean stabljuf 
prices aod an increase in national 
P™i“ctivity by elimination of waste Any mSre 
which increases national productivity is to the 
ma-vimum social advantage of the State and the 
OTnUy of the proposed taration would then be 
tased on the trelhfcnotvu ormciple of ™bl,o 
finmo^ namely the pnnmple of mimmum social 
^vantage it wiJ/, of course, be neceifsarv *n 
coll^ a ^st mass of facts and fi-uref fo? 
wOTking the scheme outlined above” But the 
M llel? J'** m "Otv of the fact 

Bengal’s wealti is m jute and that the 
Government derives so large a revenue from it 
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Trade Union Legislation in India 
Dr R B Gnpta contributes to The Qauqa 
a verv mformatire article on trade uaioaism 
in India, id course of whicli he gire^ ao 
account of the legislation in coonection with 
this subject 

Another iniponant landinail, in the liiston 
of trade uaioti’-iu m India i- the pas«-iKe 
of tne Tiad L'nion Act in ID20 One 

of the I'rmi iple^' resardin? laboui which 

\sas iDilni"d m the Peace Tieafv is the 
light of .ib-Otiation for all lawful purposes hr 
the emplo\cd as well as tlie eniplo\ei- In 1920 
Me&ei' B'uq' and Coicpant Madras broujht 
an action against certain officials of the local 
labour union for inciting the eniplo\ees of the 
Hu''ki''iham Mills to break then contract The 
High court gianted aninteiim mjiinclioo agamsf 
the officials of the T nion lestraining them from 
maMQg speeches etc Tlu-. interlocnforr decision 
rendered the position of labour lerdei» highh 
precarious and showed the need for retaeflial 
legislation A resolution was moved and accepted 
bv the Legislatue As'enibh m 3921 advocating the 
need for the legistratioo and protection of trade 
unions The Hovernraent accordingly drafted and 
circhuted a bill in 1024 which after some 
inodificatiotis was pa'^ed b\ the As^emtilv in J929 
and was brought into lorce m June 192T The Ai t 
grants loimunitv to tiade unions registered under 
It from anj civil liabiiiti m ie«pect of any tortuous, 
act done in furtliPiance of a fade dispute !•% anv 
trade union official w ithoiit the knowJdze or con- 
trary to the o\pie''3 instructiona of the anion 
Officials and members of regi-teied iinioos ha\e 
also been granted exeinpcion from all civil and 
rnminal lialulitv in l•e^pect of acts done in 
furtherance of fade di'P^tes of other legitimate 
trade union activities The enforceiueot of 
agreements between trade union ineint-ers 
comptil'Oiv vearly audit of account' and free 
inspection of books and accounts in Jh® public 
aie other minor provisions of the .4ct 

The Act also provides that iiade upion fund' 
mav not be 'pent on anv objects not 'peiihcallr 
included within the legitimate function^ of union' 
noi 'pent more than one-fourth of their funds 
for helping othci union' oi for fiirtlwiing general 
labom interests a' di'tinguishetl from the 
intcre'ts of luirticiilai iimoo' For poluical 
activitiC' a separate fund mav be lon^titnted b\ 
everv i.oivoa vivovvied vl'.tt vwa*,Tit'<nWwis Vsv 
«ucli a fund are entiieh optional M'lth regard 
to the election of office leaters and inombeis 
of the executive coii’inittee aUo the Act provides 
that al lea.'t lialf of the«e inu-t le reiiuit<^ from 
acfiul workuieo Tims the Act has given anew 
and valuable statii' to trade unions m th® eves 
of the public and lia' tieiped to direct their 
activuie' into proper and consfmctive cliannels 
r.v Apnll I'l.'h. 1)7 unions with a memliership 
of L’ dt.2.’0 Ind been registeied under the the \ct 


A New Educational Experiment 
In The Ytiioiq Men of huhn Ihirnia 
(iitiJ Cc'jlon ^Ii. V R Folev gives 
an account of a verv interesting 


edacational evperimeut lu 1921, a j'ouug 
American. Frederick (> M'llliauis, vv.as sent 
by the Methodist Episcopal Cliurcli to take 
over one of their school' near .Vsansnl, in 
Bengal This was the starting poiuta new kind 
of educational venture, the spirit of which is 
thu' epitomized by "Mr Foley 

Ishagiam owc' its luUution its development to 
exp'nmental ouihties in the modem philosophv of 
education U liar is attempted m tin' V'lllageof 
the Xew LUv ' (as the mine k translated from 
benzili to English' i' to relate the child as an 
integral unihed pei'Onalitv to his pieseaf-dav 
social enviroDiiipiit and that winch he vvilllie 
expected to be in contact with in the immediate 
futnie believe that instead of withdravnng 
a child eutirclv fiom his background however 
lowlv that mav Ik? we should buildup m his mind 
a consciousness of the facts of the environment 
together with a desire to impiove the situation as 
he flnds it In the past the lendencv has been 
to remove tlie child from so-called hampering 
conditions and la the process to preiudice hw mind 
atramst returning to it in order to rectifv evils that 
can onlv be bettered or eliminated In highlv trained, 
understanding leaders. But in rshagraui each 
child has an opixirtuaitv m an olemeatal waj to 
recognize his social reUtionsliips and to take an 
3de<i(iate place in cairving them forward m the 
life of an advancing nation 

In Older to grant suitable training to the joutu 
— vvhether bovsor girls— associated with Ushagram 
It IS necessary to provide instruction and nuitnro 
ID science in art id history to vvork out the 
correct mstrnuient' of innuirj and the substantial 
elements of association between mdiTiduals and 
groups to develop a sound, trained body with a 
'bill of liand and ev e to promote habits of 
mdu'tcv jierseverance and usefulness 

M’e legard a' a Inboratorv for experi- 

ments in personal and social rcadju'tmcnts 
Smiatevl as It is onlv one hundred and thinv mile? 
along the (iraod Trunk Uoad fioiu Calcutta in the 
mid't of l-oth coal mines and nee helds neighbour 
to a laige stM mill f.urlr near piper milh brick 
kilna and pottery works the life of tbe viUage must 
dell with village and ciiv proMeius rural and 
indusfnal difficulties It is located stiategunllv 
from the point of view of protiuciog leaaeisbip 
foi the new India 

I hsagram i' striving niter tli.it cdiiaation ideal 
v-VivcK dwiawds ibat Ibi- oi vtdAV v.wi 

to-monov must be seiv ants of the people among 
whom thev mav live To promote this end theio 
can be no cssectiil differences lo the tvpo of 
education ottered to bovs and to guls Fach imi't 
develop character based on vitalitv courage sensi- 
tiveness and mtelli^ence Vitalitv will gio« out 
of phvsicsil health courage will be promoted bv 
a mimmi/mg of feai and anxietv pliij a view of 
life that IS self-forgetful sensitiveness will come 
as a result of a sv mp.ithetic under-tancling of 
conditions and otliei people intelligence grow- 
wilh a chance and power to learn a dire tied 
f uno'ity. and a pjssil'ilitv of following letsoned 
judgment 

There can l>e no service vvi'hout a right icalira- 
tion of needs and a lit application of the remill' 
of expeiienco Thcie c.in be no .ittainraent tc 
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lealer'hir araons vauili m India without 
educational experiments 'omewhat similar tn ''Ope 
and pra tito to that teinn undertaken at r«.ha^am 


India and Amenca 

Dr Tarakoath Da' writes in Thi 
Pialjiciilkn BImiala on Awakened India • 
International Cultaral Rehtion> On the 
cnltnral relations of ludn and America 
Dr Das savs 

In the hi'toit of a ri ^ear-l India ' international 
' uttural reittioa', then'- ■'»ini Vix-i-tkatuD 
'tauds on' a' the ino-t iC'pkuou' pioneer hcriire 
lnl''9! dunnr the puinuieni .il Re,i^ioa» h“d 
in ooan“i,tion with i>e ' jiam'.a Fxpo'itioQ m 
Chicaiio h- rou'ed woil mterO't in Umd> 

relicioa and ■ n!tu e In -\ >r . i.ti're , eo*ie ol 
Amentti. ntellii'ent and ■ ’umred A’ljeii an- i j^aii 
to uke intei '>t IQ Indian ihunn H* h*d ih® 
fouodatioa of the ledaota ~>ierie' in Ameraa 
and other oan' of tne world But hi' rai 
'II ■>?'3 he' ta the ft t t'lat he rwU'e-J Aoinc 
India of hi' time to thiUh in t»rii' ot wand 
culture and India' wgiil nu"ioo H® 
them to 1:0 to othci vantiie' 10 a- ■i‘i)re an that 
1? l*!t la othei iMii/anoti' and to 'p^isad the 
pricele" neritaae of Indna ul*’ire all oxer 
the world The name of '•vx’ami A cehanala wnll 
alxravs lie conne' ted with lodo-AiocrKan tnluml 
co-oreratioD , , 

About ten rear' later ’'waitii lutn. 0: Lahore 
who WQ' fornieriv a profe"<i c' 'oatheniaii * 
went to America iia lapan He not odiv preached 
Hindu philoaopln to Ameuoan audiecxe. m 
xatious parts of the couatiT tuu f/W niure'’ 
■I«}fj|o/j/i Hueohr* to 'unf" '•holti-hn-^ fo 
•rofthy Iivii'tn 'imdunif^ /•» ?/«/ 

a^>‘ful*iiie In 19 i'i he 'Ocured three scholar'hip* 
in an American Affnculniral ''ollece foi Jndian 
graduate student' This was the ival titrsinmna 
of Indian 'tudeot moremenr or Indian tuJtural 
oonta t with the Cnited States of Amenta 
About the same tune under tne leadership ot 
Rai Bahadur log“cdra ' handra GhO'C of lalcutra 
an Assocutiou for tue fc’iorui'tiOE of 'N.ientihv and 
Induatnal Education was ornam/ed at Calcutta 
Tins societv helped u-anx de'ernnu student' to 
go to foreiin c-oantrie~ ' ^lany of the scholar' of 
this As'OCiation weiit to Ameiitau ' 

During the last J‘i tear- no IC-.3 than 1 inxi 
Indian itudeuN hare -tudied in Am^'jtcan 
Umversiiies and 'ome of them have ac<inired 
evpenenee m Amncan mdn-tnal plants — Genera! 
Electric Companx Ford Cu U S Meel Corporation 
Internatiooal Haive'ter ''0 J "hite A To 


and other' Toda> America-trained Indian 
«ncmeers> ate playing important parts m Indian 
mdu'tnes There is clo'e co-operation tetwe'^n 
Indian eoneerc® such as Tata A Co and 
Aujencao fusin-^ — mtere'ts 

At the pre'Cnt time more than Z')<> Indian 
'tu lists' are in American {,’niversitie' 'This is 
th-"* largest c-ontingent of Indian studi^iots in a 
iiieign country except tho®e wno aii^ m Great 
l•lltalal In spite of ra'^e prejudice m Am’=‘rica. 
t'l anthonties. 01 American Fniver'ities 'how 
ti-ii generous ho'pitality to Indian studenti 
Alaax worthy Indian ' hoJara a'e annualix 
iwaid d Fellowship' and ''cho'arihips, on the 
1 i' ' of their mw Mor- tiian half a dozen or 
Indian - hoJars) aie now f-umanenrJv ecgag-^ 
luenler- of tetchic? 'tali' or varnus American 
I nn-i-itie- It I' very mtere-rog to note that 
exerx xea' -ome IntJun » no !•' are mviied to 
ie t'j lu American Inivei'iii-' and Forum' 
’'hil- iiao' Amen an iiroiC"''r' a:;.nually vi-it 
Inl« and 'Oaic of them i nir- "a Indian 

I DIXm-.tK' 

Id exeix iicportaat Inixvi'ity -ntn? in 
Amei. a thi niza the initiative of Indian -mdent' 
an Indi 10 Vudenta '•ocierv ha» teen oi-’anized 
tienorillx Amen-an >' mjathi/ei' of Inda f-ame 
memUr' of the dut and cultivate per-onal contact 
with lodiac' At the piS'ent tun® inei® are 
htteea 'ucu - ■etie' which are federated into 
a caiional organization of Th^ Ihudusihan 
Is'ce - jCio/i 0 imoha with it' headquarters in 
the lu'ernat.uDaf HoU'O ('ji'o. Riverside Drive' 
New ^ork 'lai v prominent Anierican eduratcis 
aie HcDoran Acnre and Ai 50 i.jate Members 
of till' orgaci/anon. The object of thi- 'OCiett 
I' to promote cultural co-operaiion between India 
and America ‘ interpreting India to Amenca 
and America to India This «ocietT does not 
meddle in polit" \et it has done con-ideratle 
work to rou'- 'vmpathetic American laterO't in 
India 

Ameri'a-retumed Indian.' have formed Amenca 
< lul ' 'Q Bombay Calcutta and other cnltnre 
centre® of India They trr to co-operate -with 
vi'iting AmencaU' in India to cement Indo- 
American fn®nd'hip tnrough cultural co-operation 
In this ooaaev.Cion it may t-e noted that Amenca- 
tiamed Indians have 1 ecome instruments of 
promoting cultural as well as commercial 
co-operation between the two countries It may 
he inreresOng to note that through mutual efforts 
of Anien'-aos and Indian', daring the recet years 
Indo-American comm''rciaj laleresU hare bwn 
augineaied 

It can be safeh a>irrted that Indo-Amencan 
culiund co-ot>er3tion i' toned to grow m coming 
year* and this xnll result in mutnai l>enefit 




Tro^''<i on the Five Year Plan 

Rorpiif I -peeial correspoodent of the 
Mfii> I’liaxhan obtained an interview 

’vir‘i L I ( Trotskv, in evile in his villa 
OD III I'l Hid m the sea of '(lariiiora. In 
c ui •< f tins interview- Tnitski «ave hi-} 
Cl e'ed news un the Fue-Yeai Plan 
ni llvi'-ia 

World opinion on the FiveAeai Plan In- 
on^isfed until lecend' ot two fundamental 
assertions tha^ are ibioiurelv oontradicfon hr-t 
that the Fi\e-'iear Plan I'l'topno and that the ’^onet 
State i> on the verge of 'vonomic failure 'erondh 
that Soviet etpou tiade involve, dumpio? whuh 
threatens to upset th* pilliirv of th* oapitah-t 
ordei Either of these two a"ertioos can he it»ed 
fts a weapon with which t > belabour the Sonet 
State but togetlier tlier have the great dNadvintaie 
of being radifallv opposed to one anothei To up- 
set capitalist eeoEOmv bv ofTering eoods at low 
prices would reautre an unprecedeated development 
of productive forces If the Five ^ car Plan ha, 
siifTered a check and bovier econom} is cradualM 
dKintegi-ntirp on wlut tcoromic lattle-field can 
the Soviet rnion marshal its ranks to open a 
duniPina cffepsiTe ag.iin,t the most powerful 
capiralistic states in the world’ 

■\Vliich tlicn of the'e two ccntiadictorv 
assertions IS correct Both of them are false The 
five-Tear Plan has not suffered a check’ this k 
demonstrated Iv the efforts to trapsfoJm it into a 
Four-Tear Dan Personal!} I recard this attempt 
at acceleration as premature and iINjudced But 
the mere fact that it is possible, the fact that 
hundreds of Soviet economists engineers, works 
directors and trade unionists have admitted the 
possibilitj" of such a transformation shows that the 
plan is far from beinc the failure it is declar^ to 
Pe hv those observers m Pans London and New 
York who a'-e accustomed to studr Rn,sian affairs 
throiich a telescope 

But suppose we admit that this gigantic plan 
irav become a reality, should we not. then admit 
the possibility of dumping m the near future •' 
Let us consult statistics Industrialization m the 
U. ‘s. S R IS inereieiDg at the rate of 20 to ^ 
per cent per annum— a phenomenon unparallell^ 
in economic history But those percentases indicate 
a rise from the economic level that the Soviet 
Fnion inherited froai the former owning class 3 
level of appalling backwardness In the most 
important tiranches of its economv flic Soviet Union 
will remain even after the rcaliz-ifion of the 
Fivo-Teir Plan, far behind the more advant^ 
capitalist states For instance, the avera*^ 
consumption of coal per person m the US S 
will bo eight times Ic's than it is m the U. S. A 


to-dav i»thei ftgme- ate more ni lesS analogous 
\t The pie-eof time- that i, during the third jear 
of the Fiv.i-^eai Plan— Soviet e\poits lepre'ent 
aliout 1 ’/ |>ei cent of the woild, export trade 
Vhu p»r«.entage would suffice in the opinion ot 
tho-e who fear <fiiiiiping to upset the balance of 
woild tiade ' Iiff. per cent p’rliaps 23 per cent. 
HI percent ' To attain even the last figuie Soviet 
e\nort« vjould hive to increase seven or eightfold, 
fher’bv mstanch ciusing the rum of Russian 
doni»stic eooooinv Thi- consideiation alone, based 
Is It IS on undisjmted statistics d®nion'tiates the 
fil'eoc«> of the philippics of 'iicli men as the 
IvOcker-Lamp-ons in England and Representative 
Fieh m kmerion It matters not whether such 
pHihppcs are the product of Ind faith or of sincere 
IMQtc in either case tliev ate deceiving the public 
wheu tlier a'«eit that Soviet ecoaomj is failing 
aod at the «iine tim" claim that enough Ku-siao 
good' can he sold abroad below cost price to 
menace the world market 

Til* most recent form of attack called forth br 
the Vive-'kear Plan appeared m the Frencu 
newspiper £<• Temps which pin sue, the same 
aiiti' ns the Biifi«h dio-hards and may without 
evagceratiOD fe described as one of the most 
reactiooarr fiaper- in the world IS'ot long ago this 
lournal drew attention to llie rapid advance being 
made in tlie indu,irualization of the T S. S R- 
and called on ail the we'fern states to coordinate 
their eeoDoiiiie, for tlie puniO'e of bov totting 
fvonet tiade In this instance there was no 
qiicfion ot dumping the inpidilv with which 
economic deve'opment i, occniiing was in it-elf 
considered a menace to be oppO'S-d bv vigoion, 
measures One point should le emphasized in 
order to ivtnam effective an economio bloikade 
would have to become more and more stringent, 
and this would evenluillv lead to war But even 
if a blockade were e-.tabhshed and w at eU'ued. 
and even if the Soviet system were overthrown bv 
such a war— which I do not for a moment consider 
possible— even then the new economic principle of 
state plauDiiig that has proved its cfficac}' in the 
Soviet s« stem would not be destioyed Such a 
course would mcrclv' re--u]t in sicrificmg manv 
lives aod arrevting the development of Europe for 
decades 

But to return to our former que^t on. will the 
Five-Year Plan te lealized’ First, we mu,t know 
just what we mean bv ‘reahr.atioa ’ and tins is not 
a mvfter that can he detenruned with minute 
precision. like a sporting record' I see the Iive- 
Ycar Plan as a working hvpotlie.^is used as the 
basis of a pigantm expenmenf whose result cannot 
Ite expected to coincide cxactlv with the liypotheais 
The relations betwem the varioiB ramifications of 
an economv over a period of years cannot be 
established « pnon willi anv exactitude Compeo- 
sa'orr corrections must be made during the 
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progre'« of the work itself- HowcTer I am 
eerfainh'of the opinion that, nlJoiDDir for aecp^saix 
corrections and alteration^-, the Five-Year Plan is 
realirable. 


Recent Discoveries in Medicine 
The scientific contributor of Cuncnf 
Hi^foi 7 j siirumarizes m the latest number of 
that paper the latest discoveries in medical 
■•cience 


Throuih foncr vcar« of re-^aich --r-icntist- have 
di'covered 'On •> th rt\ seven ev 3 f>DfiaU o' human 
diet includin- ’hecio^inir li-t of Mtamin- amino- 
acid constituents of protein metal- aud other food 
elements Yo- Ions ,iao mancine-e \ra' added 
to the li't and now Di F ^ oilum of John- 
Hopkins Cniver=it\ dwto'ercr of the neej of 
mancrane'-e lit- added to th-^ h-f another chemical 
element ma-’ne-ium 

Dr JIcCollitin i« now en.:a,:(yl with hi' as^CKiat?' 
la findine wliat happen' when 'ome of the e"en 
tial« aie omitted noin diet The importance of 
vjfamjas an 1 of the three food cJa"e' fat' 
cartiohc drate' and prot’iO' has 1 een « 'tah'i'hed 
Le" Is known about the eleven inorcanic clement' 
winch are m ludel m the dietarx e'-entiah 
amoce tn^in the element' 'rajne'inm and 
macjrano'e In an earlier 'tudv, Dr ■'Kfollum and 
his a"Ocate ili-- E''a Oreot found thu th® at'eo •’ 
of minsane'e affetN propazation and rearm,: of 
the vouDS exen wipms out 'inh a powerful 
emotion a- material 'OlKitude < 'Qvui'ive leuh 
1' found to rcsult fioin lack or muDe-mm Moie 


'iirnifii-ant llian the eipcrimenta! production of a 
new dietaiv deftciencv disea-e i- 'he evidence 
thP'» 'tud cs ffjve of httherro iin-U'pe ted 
legations letween two endocrine ’Imd -v-teuis 
and two iroi-’anic 'tructure« Afaojinese appeals 
to be related to the pituitart gland and niagne'ium 
IS connected in 'ome wav to the adienal gland' 
In 'pite of the confU'ing similarity m name 
macne-iini and mannane'e are whotlj- different 
Magne'^iuiu Kawiiire metal lighter in weicli' 
then aluminum -k «mal! amount of if is a 
nece'-arx part ^tf the normal diet 

One of the meat proljeni- of modem medicine 
Is the conq.ue't of cancer '•tudies of farieachioir 
significADce which max lead to the solution of 
the can er problem hare Icon lo.ide hr Dt 
Tlh-e AIcDonald directoi of cancer rc'carch at 
the Unneisitx of Pennsybama ‘‘’laduatc S hool 
of iledicme and his associates Gladxs Z ^'l)od- 
wai-d. Janetta Ak Schoonorer Edith G Fiv and 
Edward G Torrance The blood of patients xnth 
untieated cancer has been found to be moi“ 
alkaline than noimal Increased a'kaliDitr 'e m' 
to t'C related to the speed with which the di-eu'e 
Will kill the patient— the greater the alkalmitx 
the -LUicker th-^ di=ea“e kills Treatment l>x 
X-rar or radium which mav cure or at least 
retard the di«e.ase affects the alLalraitv of the 
blood The condition of the Hood mar be found 
a means of predicting the course of the di'ease 
and the succe-s of treatment Ukewi-e a new 
method of tieatment map Ire 'developed which 
will be the long-'onghl specnflc cure for this 
dreaded maladx 


\ nexx esseohal to life has been found in 
the protein of milk gcrordin^r to an aDDouncement 
bv Dr W C Ro«c of the Univeisitv of Illinois 
in a report to the Federation of American 
Societies for Experimental Bioionv At present 
the identitx of this substance is hidden m the 
(oinplevitv of the browni'h somewhat rir-talline 
powder that Pr Ro-es lalorator.r recoids desciibe 
a' the active frai.tion' of casein, the pntein 
roQtaioed lo milk 

E\ten-ive feeding experiments upon white rats 

Di Rose and his co-work W' Dr Ruth H Elli- 
k\ Ttindus and kli— Iloi'jie Gatherwood to 
the hnding of the new In^ e-sential The 
protein portion' of the rood nixen these animals 
wa- i-=*Piaced ox higlilx pui.tied amino-acid' 
xxliihare known to le the ch-^mical building 
Mo k' from xvhich nature con-im the necessary 
protein- m fjod The twenty known amino-.uiid« 
were us'-d in the diet' of the lat' lud if these 
twentx ch'im al compounds we*-:- aP that makes 
the pioteiO' of natural food -iti'fiitorx foi 

e oxvth and luamt^nance than Di R>e' rats 

'hoold uive giowo well and xraW fa' But 

they did no* ''tiiiiaj the 'ear n Joi th® unknown 
food es'entii' Dr Ko'e added small amounts 
of ca-ein fuiu iiulL gliadm trom wh®ir and 
geU*m fiom meat to the rodent m-ru- '■''as^m 
which help®I t e rats to erow w -pit )y 

chemical |iro *"es until finally a ri i tion xva' 
found that ciu-ed the animals to ziow noimallx 


when ]U 
purified 
oMame I 
O'ein la 


st 1 -I c'Qt Of It wa' adJ®d ti tiieir 
viiiij « id means This na non is 
cnl- ai'uiopriate condition' fium the 
I utxl a' ohol extraction 


Dr Ko'' limit xet as'ign his Inrherto 
iini® 02ni2-»d ijotfirtci to a propel iiliieimong 
the vita! toed i"<.ati 3 l' 'uch xitaiuins and 
amino*ai.ii- VLie re'ea}i.u xmH ii nece'-arx 
I fore rni' i® none It uiai piorp to i«> 
one ot til® amin -acid- of which twentx are now 
known to 'Cl D e Four out of the'e twenty 
— cv'tinr ttxptoilune Iv-ine and histidine -aie 
regatded a' ai -oluf.x v'seutiai to life 


Hitlerism 

Tne »ucce" of the N'ational Socialist 
Party lu (kerraanv, which ha' fnzhtcued 
France has aaturallx roused the interest m the 
origin and growth of the movement. Herr 
"Wolf xoQ Dewaii, the political editor of a 
very important German daily, contributes 
to the Infet natioiiol Affaii^, the organ of 
the Boval Institute of International Affairs, 
London, an account of the character and 
contributory causes of Hitleri'iu which is 
reproduced id an abridged form in the 
International Digest 

If I were a^ted to define in a few words the 
es-ense of Hitlerism. I should describe it as the 
counter-poison to the «pirit of revolution and 
national defeat which developed owing to the 
general di-appointmeot of Germany m her relations 
xnth the netor nations and which attained 
tremendous proportions owing to the disruption 
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of the econoioii. and 50<.ial of the coiintrs. 
hegmniD? at the time of die mtUtion. 

Adolf Hitler no« fori\-one jeans of ajre w-as 
bom iQ Austna the '^a of a pottv official His 
ambition as a j’outh wa-, to become an artist In 
liiH he was disappointed and he ecentuallj' became 
a diaiu’htsman IQ an U(hite(.rs office in Vienna 
There ho got intu u nth with Laboui circles but 
o'uo" !o the fa r ‘hat he was not bunseJf a 
'^oculist he |ie\ented from obtaininir further 
ttoih aud 'i\(d n meat powertr loi a number of 
veai« firi) Ui > penud ucdoubtcdb dates his 
antiMiiM't - unment In Yienna be also came 
into onn r "iili iiianj Galician lews who are 
peilui « not flu be't reprcscnratnes of their creed 
and I ! Hiller 'erted throughout the World 
SI ’I 1)0 German Aims and was wounded 
-ecoi il till After the AVai he betame political 
pi pi.iudi officer m the at Munich 

In ii' capacitj of piopaganda ofiicei, Hitlet made 
till’ a iiujintance of Gottfried Feder an ensineci 
wlo i-’ Qo'w the chief econoiui't of the pain 
Iri'pired hr a speech of Icdei > lo which the lattei 
leteloped his ecoenuue pn.>giamme Hitler became 
a ijietnher of the Ikuhrhc Atbetlf} Fi>iei which 
up to that time po«se«sed only -ix members He 
'oon hecime leader of the paitj whose member 
ship rapidlj increased and whiihhe lechristeoed 
tiie Rational Socialist P.ufj 

KooHin^ the di'satiifacfioa <?/ »ouo? OetuM/ir 
with piesent conditiotia inside the Reich Hulei 
attaches great importance to the pari\ contacts 
with the j'ouoffer gener-it’on ^\e re«ilize how 
important this ma\ be when we remetnbei that 
‘J-j per cent of the German electorate has only 
reached Jotiog age since the end of the Vai 
In his instructions to his followers Hitler has 
announced as his opinion tnat personality is more 
important for purposes of agitation than the wriiten 
word This explains the amount of time cnen 
to meetings and the fact of the estabiisbuieot of 
a school of oiatorj at Heirrcbing near Munich. 
Each of the thirty districts into which the Reicb 
has been divided for their party purposes now 
possesses some half-dozen weli-trainea speaheis 
Although stress is laid on the power of the 
spohen word, it goes without saying that propa- 
ganda literature is not neglected the party owns 
and iwcs a ETOwing number of daily newspapers 
and an illu=ctrated weekly Its centra organ the 
Volkt^chc Beobachter of Munich at perseof has a 
circulation of more than lOoOOO 


The Military Preparations of the U S A. 

Tfie Chief of tbe Staff of the United 
States Army has put forwad a plan for tbe 
conscription of eleven luillion men for the 
United States’ Army This has given rise 
to excited comnient m the Ammcan Kress. 
Speaking against this new nienaco of 
militarism the pacifist World Tomoriotc 
Says 

On gTOWTfds of patiiotism and common sense 
alike the Var Ueparlment’s recencly announced 
plan to conscript men and materials is a- utterly 
incredible document. One might easily a-«ume 
that Its authors had never heard of the Bnand- 


Keiloftz tieatv and that they are entirelj ignorant 
eouceiniDg ilie oatiire of modern warfare 

In spite o' the fact that m solemn treafv the 
United States has renounced war as an instrument 
of national jioliov and has agreed nevei to seek 
tlie settlement of any di'pufe whaterei its origin 
or Dituie except by pacihe nieins and the furthei 
fact that the Government lia^ signed a network 
of oODCjJjarion aod arbitration treaties witii two-score 
orhei Powei>-notwithstanding this legally an! 
moialh binding couimitiiient to the piocesses of 
peace General Ma-’Anliur < bief b'tatf. has 
announced « ylan w Inch under -pecihed circam- 
••tances rails [„i (hr con^ri imu of cl^icn million 
mrn 

Uoi what puiiKwe are these \oung citi/ens to 
be diafted self-defence ■' .Agaiti't whom or what ' 
If this Goveioment obseires jfs obligations and 
ronducts Us internal lonal relations in a (riendlj 
f<i-hion Is theie aov evidence that our shoies will 
be ID d.aoger of invasion To envisage a situation 
which ic-iuires four ■nillion soldieis and other 
millions of drafted civilian' to repel marauders 
bent upon pillage and destiuctioQ is a fantastic 
and highlj dangetoiis procedure Iheie i«, of 
course .1 oiatheiuatical po-sibility that Canada may 
attack this country with aimed troop*. Cut forts 
and aimed battalions along our northern boiiier 
would not constitute the surest defease against 
assu/t Hv a flights of inuigmafion one can throw 
himself into a hvsferia of alaim lest Great Britain 
or J..pan or Jfu-sia land hostile troops on oar soil. 
But u should be etivially obsious tiiat this lemote 
ooDiingoDcy can be avoided m more effective ways 
tlian by thieatmng lo draft eleven million men. 

The truth is often admitted, howevei. that v^t 
multitudes of armed conscripts are not really 
needed for the defense of our homeland, but foe 
protection of our national right* Kreouent reference 
IS made to the enormous volume of our foreign 
trade to the degree of our dependability upon 
nianr foreign commodities and to possible contro- 
versies concerning interpretations of the freedom 
of the seas and the respective rights of neutrals 
and belligerents It is high time that patriotic 
citizens realize clearlj that the effort to upliold our 
point of view m such a quarrel by resort to war 
IS absolutely illegal. Oui Government has agreed 
never— nevei^never to seek the seHlemeat of any 
dispute whatsoever bv warlike means Therefore 
any proposal to use drafted men as a inefhcd of 
ma QtaiDiog our rights in an international eontro- 
vers» 13 unlawful and unpatriotic 

Furtiieruiore, the projection of war plans on 
such a gigantic scale causes one to w onder if 
mihtery and naval officials have really grasped the 
nature of modem warfare It was the present 
occupant of the M'hite House who. some years ago. 
expressed the opinion that the next great war will 
be ‘»he cemetery of civilization.” Three factor* 
combine to make clear the inescapable truth of this 
propheej . dte terrible toll of hte and propertj that 
would be taken by the diaboJieaJly improved 
weapons of comtot the harvest of devastation tliat 
would be wrought by malnutrition and starvation 
due to the disruption and dislocation of the means 
of production and distribution m an intricately 
interdependent industrial society, and the almost 
certain probability that unOer such circumofances 
vio.ent cla«s war would break out in numerous 
regions of the earth The official* of Istate who- 
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sitra deekration- of war iq anotlioi world conMict 
A\iU sisTE the doom of our cnili/atioQ 

\\ itli abundant reason therefore doc- the 
Felcral Council of tlie Churches of ‘'hii't in 
Aineriea \iew the War Department-’ draft mea-»uie 
'asfraualit with nnve daunoi to ourtountu 
Xow 1-. the time foi ratnotx (.itt/env to prote-t 
anamst tln^ proro=al to take illesal action in 
ceekinn to luamtain our ric-'lit' for paienU to 
lesi'ter emphatic opinion* d' to the inadoes' ul 
•'Pndin? their children down tlif> rosd that l®ad- to 
suicide and for loyal _ 0111700* to annoimce then 
uncjualified refu-al to Aipiiort a -."teiu of armed 
defence which cannot W u^ed on a uveit 
without immea'Urable and incparahlf lO" m terms 
of human life propeiti luoraliiv and lelinion 
Letters telegram* resolutions and i-ietilions should 
de*cend a* a flood upon the President th** 
'•“Cretan of '■'ate and mombais of f ongics. 


Gandhi and America 

Air JdIid Hayne-^ Holme* MN lii$ 
leaders id Unity what ALihatma *'.10(11)1 has 
to teach America 

AVhat irandhi could do foi India or foi hini'elt 
on a visit to this countn is ten inestonable 
But he could Jo mu h foi imerua Tor Ihi' 
leason if for no other theie inu't come 4 iim>' 
■\)hen the ereat leadei of the Indian people mai 
come li“re and b* tcc'ived in honvir and huio'lit-v 
More than ant othei man of whom we know 
the Maliatma could teach the titi/ens of this 
country the meaning of the < hiMianitt which 
thev profess so loudlj and piacli-c «o lightiv 
^o Catholic nor Protestant no cnnr hman not 
la\ man in all out Christian woiIiJ ha- »o revealed 
the seci’et and master^ the di'‘‘ipline of the 
religion of the Nazarene as thw 'iinth Hindu 
Though he i' not hira«elf a t'hri*ti<iD we should 
see ID him if he laiiie to these 'noiC' th* fiist 
leal MiMstun that inos' of us had «t.*r 1 “hold 
Then (Tindiu i-nill rMl us how to 1 omplish 
oui reiotms how to otei ome tne «oemi“- who 
betut Us and cn-'avp u* rnd ihu' win th' 
liberties w.' uatp We know lutic to don w 
except to fight and lute ind .lesirot •) foue 
and MOlenf? fSiK <eaTaii'' .)->.) Loeat proph t 
declared tliat prOJi '5s js wem n.->t !•' pjwei noi 
b\ luidvt lut b\ luv spvii. '4 ’ll the Lord 
and the AlaliatJiia is the h'ln.' -» .m“s^ amon- 
us of this lojiin tion Again ‘Mnlhi Lould 
leinind u- of ttie dinr.e «iippl’ I’le- His food 
and cioth“s for example Tlie-e mu-l I “viewed 
a-'dinst the l.nkuiound of iradilr>Dal eastern 
life— also as a weapon in hi' leadership of an 
impoieii'hed pejple agaiU't a wealiln enipiie But 
fundniientalii ttie\ aie tTandhi > proclamation ot 
the eiein.il truth tna’ the life i' moie than 
meat and the body than raiment f istJv theie 
Is the Mahatmas inner sanctiu— lU' repoee and 
stiength and puritv line dai out of e\er\ seven 
lie gives to Ills period of silence when he 
c-ommunes not with an\ man but with h's own 
soul alone Think of what it would mean tons 
American* to be led from the huriv-burh of our 
outward distractions to the *e‘-rcts ot inner 
medita’ion and peace' \e' {.•ancHii hsK iuui.h to 
teach Us 


The MacDonald goveininent m England lias 
ID manv wavs been a grievous disappointment 
But for ail this we rejoice tliat the Labour Cabinet 
seems onre anam fii miy seated and thus likelj to 
hold office for months to come We want tins 
government among otlier thing* to have full 
opportunitt to enact Philip Snowden * taxation 
on land values This would mark an epo h in 
Ttie liistorv of demccratic England Then too 
we feel that in the pioscnt European turmoil and 
dUnuht MacDonald .and hi' .oileagiie* .-an uc 
moi"' safeh truste .1 ' > lead the wai to prace 
than an\ otlier paiti -'loup in i’driianiCDt 
» eitainlv it is onl'. thi luaK the intlu^nce of 
Biitish Labour that w“ can ln\e am hope at all 
of ajieement upon di'aimam^nt tuis coining leai 
But inO't impoitant of all i' the Indian *ituatioa 
Aftei xeai- of excitement and uioniiis of despair 
theie 1' now at least a piu'ix^. 01 an agreement 
whifliwill giant the Indian people whati.andin 
has well called the substance of independence 
Whafevet Ma<Donalds misMlvC' m tlK-- past he 
I' ol viou'B the one man in England todav to 
meet the Mihatma and hod with him the wav 
to iieate "e have onh to tliink or tne onlv 
possible alfinate^ — the uE'CiupubU' cunning of 
Uovdtieorgf the amiable weikne" or Stanle' 
Baldwin til blind mtran'-igen e or AA inston 

<‘liuixltill to ie.ali/e that it is Afac Donald 

who mu't -It do«-n at the round taile with (randhi 
if the Indiao ri'i' i' not to slip 01 1 e hurled back 
into utter chao- ”>0 wv aie piittio- b\ out criticisms 
and (iQ^-tious ol Biitish I altour and piavinj for 
the ..ontmuan ' or thi- parti in powei foi anothet 
six month- at l-'ast. 'turernment a* we know 
It toJar Is a weal, reed even where flow badh 
It himl'les It' . Innc-es and how iiii'erahiv it 
bei'.U' Its ideals But as ceseinments go these 
dacs the MaclJjnald admini-tiation must hive 
our support and ble— ing 


Recent Trends in Biology 
In rt" S< !• Piofessci Jtiiiau 

Huxlev 'umn).ari2es tbe lecent tieud' 
IP biologt 


uiinng rue pK-enr centiiii tiieie ha\e ' eep a 
numler or imt-oitant dexelopments in biolo-'i the 
di-uplmcs 01 heieditx of dev.'lojimpiit and of 
e )lO-\ o uieQtiou onh thiee have mown fiom 
'en niol'st I gionings mto tiue 'in. lecce But 
the v»iii.U' s«l.-«.,i^D.-es ]ia\e intcloiked anti 
lierhaiK the mo*t itri'cu Unit siQ-oe le'ult of the 
la-t thiit\ vea s work has bern to uniii the wl'o.e 
scienc.’ of t lologv w hich at the I egmnmg 01 tlie 
<entui\ wa»s<idl\ diauniiod 

Thinv \fars ago evolution ijid lecomemoieoi 
Je— or an aiuKhair 'ubj^rt agmist w liO'C acaciemic 
stenlities maov of the most cnginal minds m 
t lologv were in r‘be!iioo Theie was as yet no 
plansible theniy of herediti Mhat is now the 
science of animal lebai lour had just emerged from 
the anecdotal stage Comparative ana'oinv iiad 
leiome a fornndalile but isolated disfiplme which 
no* ™freiiu“Otl\ ([ am quoting from Kadi s Histon 
of Biological Theory 1 was so bust companog one 
tiimg with, another that vt sometime* fotset to isV 
^ f M determination 

was stdl a mvsten The idea of hormones had not 
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been properlr formulated by tbe pbysiolos'Sts, and 
had not penetrated at all to general biolc^y. The 
physiology of development vras in its infancy so 
was the science of comparative physioltey T^e 
study, of function, when it was not anthropocentric 
and medical, was (if I may com a word) hatracho- 
centric. for it dealt almost whollv with frogs ; and 
there was little mter-penetration between ilepartment® 
of physiology and zoology Cytology, the study ot 
cells and their immature organs such as chromo- 
somes, was w ell developed but had ititide few 
contacts with other branches of biolc^v And 
systematics was quite content to go on pibng up 
new species (.or at least new specitic names) and 
to fill m minor details as to geographical 
distnbutiOD 

Todav biology is a unified science It is sluL, 
of courie full of gaps, obviously incomplete on 
every hand but its different branches have sprouted 
and 'fjecome organically united It is now possible 
to teach biology as a connected whole some 
universuies have even begun to do so 

The transformation ha' rot been due to any one 
factor. The rediscovery of Mendel s work in 
1900 ifae the first vital stimulus, for through it 
not only '^as a new sub-sciencc of heredity created 
but at a bound the microscopical study of cells 
came to be linked with the stuy of experimental 
matings m the breeding pen , the chromosomes 
turned out to be the microscopic agents of 'lendel s 
laws. 


The Pope and Labour 

The same p.sper discusses the recent 
encyclical of the Pope on Labour, in a 
leading article 

The Encyclical of Pius XI Qaadragesimo .knno 
on ibe tOTticth. anniversaTi of the encyclical of Leo 
Xlil on the same subject, is profoundly tme in its 
mam premise— that spiritual considerations and the 
economic organization of societj cannot be divorced 
This IS not a Chiutiaa order, and the behavimr of 
Its leaders is not Christian The concentrationn of 
wealth, the immense disparity betw een the excessive 
prospenty ot tlie rich and the destitution of the 
unemployed and. what i» still more important, the 
fact that the chief motivation of the most powerful 
individuals is to accumuUte material se«ds. while 
they do notlnng to prevent the evils of the system 
from which they beni-ht— these things are m 
grotesque contrast \v ith the teachings of Jesus Jior 
is general acceptance of the I’ope’s premise 
dependent on adherence to any one system of 
Chri'tian theology, oreven on belief in the Christian 
doctnucs them'eives Any state of society carnea 
ns own intangible values, you cannot esiablish any 
set of moral principles la the lives of men without 
an appiopnate human environment 

Ihe economic iraplicatioDo of Catholic doctrine, 
•as set forth not only m the encyclicals of Leo and 
I’lus, tut still more so in the teachings of the early 
ehurcii fathers, are radical indeed. An editorul 
in The Cciihohc Woehl for May makes this 
uncoTOpTOmiiinglv deal ‘Ihe V-read that jou 
withhold. ’ said bt. llasil. ■ belongs to the hungry.” 
Si Augu'tmc declared, 'Ihey who possess 
supctlhuiics possess the goods of others'* 'The 


earth, ’ tanght St. Ambrose, belongs to all not to 
the iich ’ Pope Gregory 1 wrote. M'hen we give 
necftssities to the needv w e do not bestow upon 
them our goods w e return to them their own we 
pay a debt of justice rather than a merev And. 
acmrding to St John Chrv»0'tom Xo one is able 
to become rich without mjU'tice This straight 
speaking is far more tlian an injunction to voluntary 
chanty It constitutes a firm ba-iis for tfie statement 
of Pope Plus that Tt i« therefore alisolutely 
necessary to reconstruct the whole economic system 
by brmgmg it back to the requirements of social 
justice so as to ensure a mofe equitable di'tnbution 
of the muted proceeds of capital and lakur 

These are brave word* out apparently thev do 
not indicate the principal reason lor the encvclioal. 
If ihej did. the Pope ought to have devoted more 
attention to the que«tion how the radical implica- 
tions of the church dcctnne are to be effectuated 
M hat he <avs ou this point seems to be a lame and 
watered-dowu oondusiou He talks about a fair 
and jUst wage co-operation among the vanous 
trades industries and oci up itio ns the prudent 
application of Christian principles Tbj' is. not a 
formula of ecouoniic reconstruction . it is an appeal 
to tUcKC who now control our present economy to 
be good. It IS not a recognition of the right of the 
worker to demand something better but an 
adinoQitioQ to the rich to exercise chanty Unless 
the full text of the eocychcal which has not been 
published as we w rite, contains something more 
ihan this, the Clinrcii has do new light to offer in 
the present economic crisis. 

The encyclical is addressed pmnnnlv how ever 
not to the nch but to labour Its message to Jatioiir 
IS that he who becomes a Communist loses Jjjs 
soul and that It is not possible to be at once a 
good Catholic and ft time Sociali-t AMiile many 
points of Jrocialist teachioga aie conformable to the 
pnociples of the Chuith any agreement in doctrine 
remains always absolutely impossible The Pope 
IS really concerned not so inui-h. with est&blishina 
a better economic order, as with saving for the 
Church the masses who are drifting to tvpes of 
secular leadership which are bev ond (’athohe 
control 01 luflueucc ''\e say this not marraiail 
spin' the Church correcth reccigQizes the dinger 
to itself ot movement* like Coinmunistn .iad.'’in 
lesser degree bociali'in which really uro riVal 
religions, whicli exert an intluenre over even 
asp^ of human behaviour, spiritual and moral a* 
well a.* economic, and w Inch are m -ome re-pert* 
as well organired ai the Catholic Church itself It 
the Pope really I'elieves that a person D 2 u-.t {le a 
Catholic for the good of hi* soul, tlien it foDoirs 
that he must comlxit *uch movements as Soualistn 
and tommunism which are I ound ro dimmiah the 
membership and weaken the authontv of the 
Churclr 


The Soviets and the Workers of the World 

Tlte Pan-Pacific World reproduces the 
speech of Joseph Sfialic at the Con- 
ference of Industrial Le,a(iers of the Soviet 
Tloion, in cour«e of which be detines what 
he considers to be the duty of the Soviets to 
the workers of the world 
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But w^e liave other, more serious and important 
obligations, namely, obligations towards the world 
proletariat These last are m agreement with our 
obligations to the workers and peasants of the 
Soviet Dnion. but we place them higher The 
working class of the Soviet Union is a part of 
the workmg class of the world \Ve are winning 
thanks not only to the efforts of the working 
class of the Soviet Union but also thanks 
to the support of the international working 
cl^s Without this support we should have been 
swallowed up long ago It la said that onr coiintrv 
IS the shock brigade of the proletarians of all coun- 
tries That IS well said But for the sake of what 
IS the international proletariat supporting us 
Whereby do we merit this support-' AVe ment it 
because we were the hrst to plunge into the tight 
against capitalism, because we w ere the first to set 
up the workers power and that we have been the 
first to commence to build up socialism We merit 
this support because we are accomplishing some- 
thing which if successful \nll transform the whole 
world and emancipate the whole of the working 
class. What however, is necessary for success ■' 
Liquidation of our backwardness development of a 
higher Bolshevist tempo in the building up of 
socialism We must move forward at such a pace 
that the working class of the whole world which is 
watching us can say, here is om advance-guard 
here is our shock bngade here k our workers 

S ower, here is our fatherland— the caii'e of Soviot 
ussia IS our cause well, we »haU suppjri it 
against the capitalists and fan the i1ainc» of the 
Vi-orld revolution Hast we justih the hopes of 
the international working class ■■ Yes we inu-t if 
we do not wish to be defeated in the end 
These are our obligations 
You see that they dictate to us the Bolshevik 
tempo of our development. 

1 am not saying that in the last few ye.ais 
nothing has been accomplished m tegard to the 
running of industry Something has been achieved 
and in fact very much We have doubled the 
production of industry compared with pre-war 
nme. We have created the greatest agricultural 
production in the w'orld ^'e should have been 
able to do even more, however, if we had striven 
in this time to learn realh to master production 
to acquire knowledge of its technique and its 
financial and economic side 

In ten years at the most we must cover the 
distance separating us from the advanced countne- 
of capitalism We po®sess all the '’objective 
possibilities for this AVe lack ouiv the abilit} 
correctly to utili/e these possibilities That 
however depends upon us only upon us ' It 
13 time that we learnt to utilire these possibibties 
It IS time to put an end to the reprehensible 
attitude of non interference in production It is 
time that we adopted another a new attitude 
appropriate to the present period, to interfere m 
everything Are you a director of a factorj' ■' 
then interfere in everything Let nothing escap-- 
you. Learn and agam learn. The Bolshevim 
must acquire a knowledge of technique It is 
time that the Bolsheviki became specialists In 
the reconstruction period technique decides 
everything And a manager who does not learn 
technique and does not desire to leam it is a 
joke but no manager It is said that it is hard 
to acquire a knowledge of technique That is not 


true. There are no strongholds which the 
Bolshevik] cannot capture We have solved far 
more difficult tasks. We have captured power. 
AA’e have diverted the middle peasants on to 
the path of Socialism- AA'e have already accom- 
plished what IS most important from the stand- 
point of socialist construction There is still a 
tnfle left for us to do to learn the technique, to 
acquire a knowledge of science. And when we 
have done tliat we shall adopt a tempo such ^ 
we do not even venture to dream of to-day. 
We shall however do this if we reallv have 
the will 


Sterilization of Criminals 

The Literal y Digest has an interesting 
note on the sterilization of criminals 

StenlizUion of mental defectives is legal in 
hfteen State- but the new Oklahoma law includes 
the -sterilization of third-term criminals and thus 
raisCfc. an is-u* which wo are told will undoubtedly 
call foi review \,v the highest court in toe land 
The law designed not as a punishment for the 
C'lm'oal but a.- a protection for society appears 
to be b.i3ed on the assumption that criminal 
tendemnes are hereditary 

Aov thud-termer m the State penitentiary oi 
reformatorj sentenced for felonies is subject to 
the law a-'rordiof to an Associated Pres- dispatch 
Adinmistratioa is left to the State Board of Affairs 
which coDtnh all State hospitals and prisons 
More attentioa ought to be paid to the cnmmala 
than to per-»oo-> of ua»ouad mind” said Gov W H, 
Murray in giving his signature to the bill As the 
■»an)e dupatoh quotes him further he went on 

Cnminalitv and weakness of the brain both 
iiDmi»takablv are due to inheritance 

"SterlizatioQ is not a punishment but a protec 
tiOD it carncs no stigma or humilation It is a 
human mea:>ure for the best interest of all ” 

Medical boards would pass first on criminals and 
lOaane peroonv subject to the Jaw Appeal to the 
courts IS possible 

In -some States as Iowa for example, the St 
Louis Pi)st‘Dispatch informs us. the law has not 
been used m others, such as Indiana it has been 
held UDcoostitutionaJ m a few, notably California 
and Minnesota it has been much employed and 
with public approval 

The W'l-coQSia bill, which revises a previous 
and little enforced law, applies to feeole-mmded 
persons in States institution and others with 
certain indented diseases 

‘This” says The Post-Dispatch ‘follows the 
urging of eugenists, who advise the method for 
preventmg continuance of defective strains with 
their burden on society,” and it continues 

‘Aside from letting them run at large, the 
alternative is segregation and confinement, but the 
cost and hoiited facilities generally forbid this 
Mississippi for instance, estimates the annua) 
cost of institutional care for its feeble-minded at 
S <14 per person As there are about 600.000 
such defectives in the country the cost of their 
care would be enormous 

“In forms of hereditary insanity, such as the widely 
prevalent dementia prjecox and maniac depressive 
psychosis, stenhzation also is urged. 
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“The treatment, which consists of a oomparativfe- 
Jy simple operation, has Supreme Court sanction, 
illuminated by Justice Holmes s memorabie state- 
'ment Three generations of imbeciles are enough.’ 

But in including stenhzatioil of third-term 
eriniiiiais in its measure Otlahoma trrads on 
uncertain ground maintains the St Louis paper * 

“First, such a law is of doubtful constitutionatity. 
for in other States it has been rmecied as eonsistiiis 
of ‘cruel and unusual punisument Saenbsts 
frown upon use of steriliEation as a means of 
pUtH=hment 

‘Although 1C w the eugenist’s dieam control of 
the right otjarentage is a serious matter forthe 
State to und-^.take. 

It s c. pioneering movement la social science, 
uilh e.riC Potentialities for impitiMnc ihe coiintri’s 
stork, i.-ur with pitfalls a* uell Its development 
Will i> -'utched with Wide inteiest ' 


Difficulties of Co-operation between Great 
Britain and India 

Bishop Francis I ■'IcConnell is coolri- 
butiQg a senes of luteiesting articles on lodia 
to 77ie Ch7ishan Ceiitiini of Anienca In 
one of these he says that the mam difficulties 
a« between Great Britain and fodia are 
{Jsycbological , after winch he wisely observes 
that is merely to say that tbe main 
difficulties are the main difficulties for no 
jiifficulty can be greater than a psychological 
one,” Then he goes on to say : 

As an illustration, consider ithe conquest of 
nialana in India Malana is a deadlier enemy 
in India than tigers, or cobras, or smallpox, or 
bubonic plague, or uboleia. Not only does tt exact 
'a heavy toll iin the death of its victims, bui an 
even heavier cost in the slowing dovvn of human 
'■enei^'. It is all the more dangerous from the 
‘fact tliat many of its attacks are so mild Now 
the extinction of malana depends almost wholly 
•upon activities of which anyone is capable— upon 
the doing away with breeding places for mosquitoes 
“Yet 'these '■activities mnsi involve an entire com* 
'■munity’S willing effort 'Literally everybody must 
‘co-operate, such co-operation under foreign direction 
becomes increasingly out of the question ' 

Tears' ago ' when ' Carranza iwas president of 
*^lCxieo, Sletico was dreadfully scourged by 
eliolera. A Hmted States philanthropic organization 
offered to stamp typhus ont of Mexico if 
Carranza would > grant the necessary sanitary 
police control' Carranza refused and was deiKHinoed 
‘the "woild over for inhamanity Nevertheless 
he knew what he'was atxjut It wonld-ha\e b«n 
impossible to get the Co-opcration of the Mexican 
people for snch an enterprise especially at a tune 
of strain between (he UcilGil States and Mexico 
In a land of ■more th.m thice hundred millions the 
conquest of any great physical plague is impossible 
Siithoiit ' the co-oporatioa of millions. In 'such 
matters the English in India have it seems to me. 
gone about as far as they can on the present hs^s. 

The whole world is under a debt of gratitude to 
Great illnlain for the steps already taken m the 
l.alile acamst disease in India, but Great Bntain 


cannot take any more '■steps.'’for the next steps 
involve the close co-operabon of India. The advice 
that Great Britain handle physical situabons ' Jike 
these after the fashion of' the'iUnited'States in 
Panama is virtually irrelevant when the popnlous- 
ness of India is taken into the aecounh If sanitary 
police power is used in India it will have to be 
the power of the people theraselYes, to he success- 
faf Experts will indeed have to he called in, 

bat if the public tension of the past year is 
renewed those experts will be German or Japanese 
rather than English One of Ihe tragic features of 
the Indian situabon ts the possible loss to England 
of the opportunibes for expert service in India 
One English expert told me that if he had to work 
more directly under Indian control rather thhn 
under English he would go back to Ijondon forth- 
with Well. Japanese and German and American 
experts will work under such direction. • 

Again, it is apparent that India ” suffers from 
unfortunate consequences of some of its religious be- 
life It has been pointed out time and lagatn that 
the sacredness of the cow in India practically 
involves the existence and preservation ot cattle by 
the miliiOQ which are of no economic' value 
whatsoever The cobras of India arc in actual 
effects on human living less deadly than the bows, for 
the expensiveness and uselessness of cows by 
the railltoa— which are not well enough nourished 
to serve as milk producers— means ‘that babies die 
that cows may live ' ^ j ' .h 

He also ‘gives another eifimple'ofthe change 
that is coining over th‘e British attitude 
towards India— that of the IjawreDce statue 
at Lahore ^ ^ 

There stood in Lahore until the time of.the 
meeting of the Congress which a year or two ago 
called for Indian independence a notable statue 
of Sir John Lawerenee . The herotStood forth in a 
dehant attitude. i proclaiming that/ the peopio of 
India qcoutd choose whether they would bp ruled 
by the pen or the SMord 1 There are a good manj 
such statues m India.i of martial figiires with 
belligerent ' gesture, thougli the i spectacle , is not 
M) tm as in Washington.’ D lO., where, as ihas been 
said the military statuary display resembles n 
bronze cavalry charge. • During the Congress at 
Ijahore the uproar of the delegates caused the 
Lwrance statueto be removed. I think it was tipped 
over and lay sprawling m ridiculous impotence 
for a ilay or two. Then, it was brought out again 
in a less conspicuous spot, wifu the legend 
-changed into tbe declara'ion: “With pen and sword 
I served you.” Nobody nop- objects, r, There is 
notable contradiction betw een ‘the hrtnaess. not to 
saj" ferocity, of the features and the mildness 
of the inscription. As a matter of history. 
Sir John did serve India and Ihe grimness of his 
fe«lures is thoroughly English after alL . All of 
which has a symbolism the sculptor did not 
intend, Britain will change her statement of her 
purpose toward India and will continue to serve, 
m an entirely altered position. 1 could v isli that 
fair John 8 bronze neck were not quite so bare 
and tense, but it is a good neck and well wortli 
lookup at on its own account. i , 
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Li3rd Beaverbrook and the League 

Lord Bearerbrook has launched an attack 
on the activities of the League in the Daily 
Exp}es‘; ‘The League,” he says, “is a 
European concern” and ought to be kept at 
arms- length by the British Empire Lord 
Beavetbrook's arguments are analysed by the 
time and Tide. 

"Oar choice must be between Europe and the 
Empire,” he writes. ‘If we throw in our lot with 
Europe, we must be content to see the stmidard 
of living of our population fall to the European 
level ” But what is the European level •* The 
level of Holland and Sweden or the level of 
Bulgaria and Spam And if the British Empire 
remains outside the tariff union what 13 it to do 
Effeck a United Free Trade unit of its own. with 
an imperial wape-level If so whom should we 
include, and whom shut out '• The teaUle woTkers 
of India, the African miners the weavers, from 
"Hong-Eong. the British Guiaman agncalturtist* 
These as well as Belgians and Magvars have their 
wage-level Once we begm to repudiate continents 
or groups wholesale, on account ot their lower wage- 
rates» we find ourselves in a somewhat odd position 
The only hope among such confusions lies in the 
organization Lord Beaverbrook would repudiate— 
the 1 L. 0 . at Geneva 

Lord Beavethcook also dreads “the peril of '^a^ 
vs Inch our European commitments bnog m their 


tram" He 15 apparently unaware ofr-a war m 
1914 into which vse tvere plunged lately because 
our cotnmitments were not snffieiently definite 
He speaks of the Locarno Treaties invotvmg'us m 
a qnartel between France and Germany "as remote 
from ns, both econormcally and culturally, as 
Poland”— a true comparison, when Poland is at 
our doORtep Our voices ^cau reach her • onr 
aeroplanes visit her in a few hours : her corridor 
to Danzig gives us. as it were, --a oack street into 
our naval problems. 

Lord Beaverbrook is smgularly belund the 
times He IS fiying otill m the eighteenth century 
when Poland formed the outer margin of the 
more adventurous gentleman s grand tour He is 
livmg itt a cosv little pte-mdu&tnal age before 
cheap and rapid transport annihilated distance 
before international cartels annihilated economic 
isolation before the affairs of one country becamh 
inestncftbly entangled with the a&irs of aU "others 
He would have U 3 .say of Europe Lm I ray 
brother s keeper ' when the answer today is ,to 
vnrr vtote a»> vt MVie wag, to way vadwvi’ial ‘ 
course’ 'Ve are members one of another Ve 
cannot escape for good or evil We keep and 
are kept by our neignbours 

It mav not be a very senous matter tliat one 
rather feather-pated Canadian geotleman does not' 
yet know what century he was born in . but it ' 
seems a pity that bis secretaries should allow him I 
to give his Ignorance away ctuita so gratuitously 
in his own press. 


Princely Prided 

A BALLAD BY RABIIiDRANATH TAGORE . 
Tinnslaled by Xngeii'ii'nnalh Oupta 


While the Emperor Aurungzeb was engaged 
Rending India from end to end 
To him Came the Lord of Marwar and said, 
‘Majesty, late in the silent night Nahur — 
‘Ear famed as the vanquisher of tigers — 
^Seized the Chief of Sirohi and brought him 
‘A captive to my bonse Command me now. 
What IS your royal pleasure m regard 
to bun 

Said Aurongzeb. ‘What is this wonderful 

thing 

‘That I hear ’ Has the lightning primed 
‘With the thunderbolt been caught^ 


* Thio incident is worthy of note as it shows 
the Emperor Aurungzeb in an unusual mood oi 
magnammity and generosity. From the Annals 
of Eaiasthan. 


‘With a few hundred hillmen the Rajpnt 

roamed 

‘Over hills and 10 forests, he was free 
‘Even as the mirage of the desert. 

‘We wish to set our eyes upon him Send 
'A king's messenger to escort him to onr court’ 

With folded hands said Tasovauta of Marwar,' 
‘Let the Emperor pass his word that no ' 
mdignity 

*Shall be offered to the captive Chief and I 
“Shall bring him to the court with all honour’ 

The Emperor laughed as he made reply, 
‘You ate wise and brave, Maharaja Marwar, 
“Yet you shame me by your words ; is it 
for me 

To hurt a proud man’s pride. and so abase 
*1116 pride that is my own heritage from a 
, line of kings ? 

Tut the thought aside and let him come to me.’ 
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To tho Emperor’s court came Suitan of Sirobi, 
The Raoa of Marwar bearing him company , 
Slo^ily stepped Sirohi nitti bis head held high 
And his eyes looking straight in front of him 
‘Insolent’’ thundered tne courtiers all aronnd, 
‘Make obeisance to the Emperor’s Majesty!’ 
Leaning ligcrL on Tasovanta’s shoulder 
blo'Tly dra\T;‘=u '-iiohi with languid grace, 

I bow my nea-i '“nlv tothe elders of my race'” 
Witn led pv ol wrath shouted one of 
the throng, 

'I can fc-ic! you bow a head rolls in the 
dust 

‘ t laughed the Lord of Sirohi, 

'God forbid 

That craven (ear should ever bend my head' 


*Fear and I have been strangers ever !’ 
The Chief shifted bis hand and leaned 
On his sword at ease 


Imperial Aurungzeb 
Held out his hand and seated 
The proud Lord bv his side ‘Gallant Chief, 
^That land in Hind you fancy best ?’ 
Answered Surtan, ‘Achalgarb is the fairest, 
There is no land like it in the wide world *' 


The courtiers laughed in silent disdain. 
'Valliaut Prince,' said Aurungzeb with 

shining eyes 

Hold Acliaigarh as vour own for ever ’’ 




NOTES 


Disunion Among Muslims 


Di'nnion amoQS people of India i- 
one of the source'; of her weakness standing 
in the way of her exerting her full strength 
to win freedom The inter-cotmiunal disunion 
existing at present does not mean for 

example, that all 5Iuslira« hold political riew^ 
different from those held hv Hindus It 
means that some Muslims hold different 
political opinions whilst others agree with 
the Hindus Mahatma Gandhi has declared 
his intention to accept whatever unanimous 
or almost unanimous demands the Muslims 
may mate Eren before this declaration was 
made, patriotic Musalman' felt the need of 
unity in their communitv Mahatroaji > 
declaration strengthened tlii' feelinc with the 
consequence that there were negotiation' 
between separati't Muhammadan' and 
nationalist Muhammadans m which, among 
others, the Nawah of Bhopal plared a promi- 
nent part The last scene of tne negotiation' 
was Simla It was as had a choice a' could 
have been made For. though even among 
leading separatists there were manv who wero 
eager for a compromise -and it has been 
said that they formed perhaps the majontv 
among these leaders -the political atmosphere 
of Simla did not mate for unitv There 
were sini'ter influence' at worb which led to 
the breab-down of the negoiiations That 
the atmosphere of Simla was unhealthy and 
that there would be smi-ter influences at 
worb to mabe agreement difficult if not 
impossible, bad been forC'Cen even before 
Dr Ansari published his account of the 
breab-down of the negotiations 

Dr Ansan has not said who was^. or 
were, the evil genius, exerting sinister 
inflnence But The ^lutoalman of Calcutta, 
the most noted among English Muhammadan 
organs for trying to be correct m its 
statements, has made the following definite 
allegation, which we believe to be true 


The special representahve of the srrat Tnmd. oi 
India” at Simla fixed the responsibility for the 
breab-down of the Simla negotiations on 
representatives of the Jxationalist Mu>iini 
but it IS evident even from the statement ot 
ilanlvi Shafl Dandi that it was therepresentaUves ot 


tl e \11-India ilnslim Conference who were r^- 
fon'iMe for it And we are informed from a 
reliable source that Manlana Shaiibat Ah and 
''ir Muhammad Shafi’s attitude was highlv conciJia- 
to’w and that it wa» Sir Fazh Ilossam a 
Meml-er of the Goverament of India who stood m 
the wav and dissuaded the representatives of the 
Mu'lim Conference from accepting the propo-al' 
whirh Dr M A Ansan and hi' colleagues were 
prepared to consider 

After menhoning the details which go to 
estabh'h Sir Fazli Hossain's cnlpable compli- 
citv, our contemporarv comes to the conclu- 
sion 

It Is non as clear as davlight that it wa» th® 
representative' of the Mn'lim Conference and not 
of the Nationili't Mc'hm Partv that were res- 
ponsible for the i reak-down.’ 

^ir ia.i\i ScNsaiD. who a.' a Membsr of 
Oovernnienr had absolntelr no bu»mess to interfere 
(am^ the dav to the dehcbt of the enemies of 
India and evident!' to the detnment of the laterC'i 
of the Muslim fomrauDirr and the countrv 

Government servants are forbidden to take 
part ID politio It IS nnderstood that the 
rule does not applv to European Government 
servants And it is also understood that 
politics means such politics as supports 
Indian nationalism and the demands and 
efforts of Indians to be free Therefore, if 
anv Indian Government servant promot®' 
anti-oationahsm, he is not only held not to 
have taken part in politics, but is considered 
to have rendered signal service to the 
Government Hence, the cry or half-suppressed 
crv of some of our Indian contemporaries 
that Sir Fazli Hossam should be cashiered or 
otherwise suitably dealt with, is a cry in the 
wilderness 

Imperialist Britishers generally get their 
dirtv worb done by subservient Indians In 
the present case, it would be worthwhile to 
discover at whose instance the Government 
servant or servants at Simla {whoever they 
may be) have brought about the break-down 
of the negotiations It will perhaps be said, 
these mischief-makers had not really been 
given any orders by anybody to carry out 
Assuming that to be the case, the mischief- 
makers must surely have done their evil 
wort for getting balh^^htsh. Who is or are 
the party in a position to give hoUishish ^ 

It is to be regretted that there is persis- 
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tent disunion in Muslim ranks. If Muslims And eren if in spite of the holding out 
could have agreed among tbemselpes, or defection of a section of the people. 
Mahatma (randhi would have been able to itramj were obtained, it would not be piinia 
agree to their requirements, would hape^been""^!}!} foil suaraj or self-rule. For it womd 
able, when going to England to attend Wtl tbe the expression and embodi- 
Ronnd Table Conference, to feel and say tbat raent of the will of the entire body of the 
one condition precedent to his attendance. Indian people Such being the case, the 
namely.^achiepement of communal settleraenfi whole nation ''^pould' not co-opefate towards 
bad been fulfilled, and be would liape been the concrete realization of the mara} 
able to confront the British people with tbe ideal Xay, on the contrary, the opponbnts 
agreed demands of the Indian nation. For of suajaj within the body politic might try 
the" moment, the enemies of India have to thwart it, and the external or foreign^ 
prerenled this possibility. But their triomph enemies of sicaraj would find a ready tool in 
is destined not to last long the former to discredit sicaraj and practically 

^ to nullify it , ' 


R T. C. and Congress Working Committee 

The "WorkiDg Committee of the Congress, 
at its last meeting lo Bombay, rightly resolved 
that, even if there were no communal settle- 
ment, the Congress should, oUter circum- 
stances being favonrable. take part in the 
ensuing session of the Round Table 
Conference, and that Mahatma Oaodbi should 
attend it as the sole Congress representatire 
Oandhiji himself was opposed to this 
resolution and fought against it But be 
could not oonPinco and make the majority 
of the members of tbe Committee accept 
bis piew. So, as be Is a man of democratic 
temper, he has agreeed to carry out the 
wishes of the majority Nothing less was 
expected of ’a leader of bis eminence and 
derotioD.to the cause of the country. 

We have neper failed to appreciate the 
valne of Mahatmaji's condition that he would 
attend the R’T. C proPided that there was 
a communal settlement arrived at and that 
the terms of the Qandhi-Irwin truce were 
earned. out We need not now deal with 
tho latter item As we have said in the 
Wa, Pi, T. ^ liiivt 

a -.communal' settlement would strengthen 
Oandhiji’s bands, as then he could carry in bfe 
pocket thet' ultimatum of a united nation, 
whicli 1 the I British people could disregard 
only at theiri peril ' and at / the risk of 
jeopardizing world-peace. But if a section of 
tho Muslims i! or of any other community 
continued to stand out and did not join the 
nationalmt ranks '.^fabatroaji i would not ^ 
able to exert his full strength,! as he would 
hot be accepted as tbe Ispokesmnn of the 
entire nation and would not be able to bring 
the nlmost possible pressure to bear on British 
impenalists and on world public opinion.1 


Haring said this much in favour ‘of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s condition of a communal 
settlement precedent to hi? j'bimng / thS 
R T C. we must also say why we/wef^ 
opposed to bis making it an indispensabld 
condition \ J 

In tbe history of national independence' 
movements It is generally found that peoples 
seeking to be free were not always absolutely 
unaninions There were often backsliders^ 
to break national solidarity. For example^' 
in the War of American Independence some 
colonists who then resided in or afterwards' 
migrated to wbat is now known as Canada, 
were not with tbe Independentists Indepen- 
dence bad to be won in spite 'of these 
loyalists Of course, there is a difference 
between tbe American War of Independence 
and the Indian Struggle for Swaraj. 'The 
result of tbe former depended on saperiority’ 
m armed fight If, as was ultimately proved 
to_be the fact, the insurgent colonists were 
superior m armed might to the British people 
and the loyalist colonials combined, the' 
former could be free. In the case ' of India,' 
as the Situation now stands, freedom has to 
be won by negotiation with the represen- 
tA SrAwi So, Vne greaWi- imVcy 
among ourselves, the better the terms we 
can dictate and obtain Of course, if the 
negotiatioos break down at the R. T. ot 
if owing to unfavourable circumstances 
Congress and Mabatmaji be not able to take 
part in it at all, the Indian War of Indepen- 
dence may come to bear a greater resem- 
blance to the American War of Independence, 
with this difference that'in the latter armed 
physical force was resorted to and , in the 
former tho chief declared belligerents, the 
Congress Party, would wage , a war of non-' 
violence. In that case,'' Congress , would ,havd' 
to win, in (Spite of , somei section of'the 
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people or other passively standing oct or 
even actively helping the enemies of self-rule. 
Such a contingency we do not look forward 
to with pleasure But should it arise, the 
probabilities are that the majority of Indians 
would win the day. And that is the usual 
implication of *'3emofcracy By the majority 
js not meant the Hindu majority community 
For all Hindus are not democratic, nor 
are they all nationalists. By the majonty 
we mean the nationalist majontj, 
consisting of nationalists belonging to all 
religious comoiunities, Hindu, Buddhist, Jama, 
Jewish, Christian, Parsi. JIuslim, Sikh, 
Brahmo. Arya Samajist, etc 

National solidantv and unanimity has 
always been a valued ideal But no nation 
has yet refused to strive for or accept 
freedom because of its want of absolute 
solidarity and unanirmty ilahatmaji also 
had said that the struggle for freedom would 
£0 on even if there were no communal 
settlementand it would be only thenegotiations 
with Britain which would not then be earned 
on. 

Another disadvantage of making a 
communal settlement the mdispeosable 
condition precedent to joming the R T C, 
would be to give a strangle-hold to any 
groups of men who misbt, for whatever 
reasons, choose to act as the dog in the 
manger This has been perceived by even 
Tlie Times of London Aotl-natloDal groups 
may act as they do, either because of 
their narrow outlook and unenlightened 
selfishness, or at the instigation of official 
and non-official British imperialists tJsnaJly 
both causes are present m an inextricably 
interwoven conditioo For these reasons, to 
-have absolutely refused to join the R T C in 
the absence of a communal settlement, 
would have been to play the game of the 
British imperialists, who have all along 
refused to listen to our demands on the 
excuse that they were not unanimous national 
demands whilst all the while tryrag to 
strengthen the forces of disunion among ns, 
direcUy and indirectly 

There is no doubt that it is far more 
consistent with aud conducive to national 
self-respect to be able to settle our internal 
disagreements ourselves than to have to 
loot to any outside agency for such settle- 
ment But national disunion being both the 
cause and effect of national subjection, and 
national subjection being the lowest point 
j>£, national political i.huimUation, it may 


be necessary under ,certain circumstances to 
use the humiliating factor itself to get rid of 
it ulbmately. 


The League of Nations and Indian Minorities 

From what we have said above, it will 
be clear that we quite understand that the 
most dignified course to adopt for the settle- 
ment of communal disagreements is to settle 
them ourselves. And our leaders have been 
making that endeavour But it cannot be 
said that in no case should a people 
struggling to be free take any kind of help 
from any other people Did not the Greeks 
take the help of Britishers to shake off 
Turkish domination Did not the Americans 
take the help of the French to liberate 
themselves from the British yoke ^ Of 
course, so far as the Indian struggle for 
freedom is concerned, these are not e^act 
parallels But, as the bolding out of a section 
of Moslems is standing m the way of our 
achieving sicaraj, we have cited those 
historical examples to show that submitting 
the Indian minorities problem to the 
arbitrament of the League of Nations would 
be neither an act of national abasement nor 
of uoheard-of lack of absolute national 
self-reliance, particnlarly as India herself is 
a League Member and as many independent 
countries have availed themselves of the 
League Treaty 

If India had been in the enjoyment of 
independence for long, she could have settled 
her minorities problem in her own way and 
could have, when asked to sign the League 
of Nations ilinonties Guarantees Treaty, 
replied like the British the French that 
she had no minorities problem. In France 
there is the Alsatian problem and perhaps 
also Basque nationalism, and in Britain 
there are the Scottish and Welsh Home 
Rule movements. But France and Britain 
are free and independent countries, and when 
they _ claim to be in a higher stage of 
political evolution than countries nhicb 
hare minorities problems, when they say they 
have none, and when, therefore, they refuse 
to sign the League Minorities Gurante^ 
Treaty, who can effectiiehj say them nay S' 
Seeing that we are not in the political 
conditiOD in which Britain and France are, 
it would be futile and perhaps a little 
ridicnlous to try outwardly to behave 
like thenl, though lacking their inward 
strength,, 
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In an article m TJie Ckilcutia Weekly 
jVo/es, Prof. Radha Ivuraud Mooterjo® has 
giren his rie^r of the question, which is 
similar to, though not exactly idenbcal with, 
ours. Says he id the course of that artide 


The legal iiosmon emerging out of the 
aforesaid facts and ronsiderations, therefore. t!> (a) 
that India and his Majesty’s Governnient ^as 
(among thel victorious Powers m the Great War 
are themselves [mth other such Powers] pnnianlr 
responsible for the minorities Treafr to which 
they are themsehes [with other'] the high and 
contracting parties, contributories and signatones . 
(J) that they are instrumental m imposing that 
Treaty upon nearly as manv as sovereign States 
of Europe and (c) that having as victors m the 
Great War devised the Minorities Treaty as a 
step towards Cmvcrsal Peace, they lod^ tius 
Treaty with the League of Nations to enforce iN 
vNoriingand provisions iq the Stat» tionnd ht 
that Treaty, like Turkey 

When It IS, therefore suggested that India 
'neiDg ahreahy 'legafiT comnuM^ V> ftps inter- 
national scheme for the protection of Minonties 
now left w the League tor euforcemeot stoiuid 
apply the scheme to herself, it should not be taken 
to imply that India is ashed to invoke the arbi- 

S ration of an external authontj tc a matter of her 
lomestic concern and to take a step that is 
compromising to her national self-respect The 
suggestion is quite the contrary India is ask^ 
to apply to her own Jlmorities problem 

the solation which she herself (along with 
others I has devised for other sovereign 

States hie Turkey She is asked to 

hinction in tms matter in her high and dignihed 
capacity as an original member ot the League of 
Nations where her status is equal to that of 
England. France. Italy, or Germany, and not m 
her usual capacirv of subordination to His Majesty’s 
Government m England She is asked to operate 
as a completely free and sovereign power m a 
sphere where her full freedom and sovereieotv 
are legally established. She is asked to take full 
advantage of such a position of complete 
independence which she has acqmi^ by 
memberslup of the League of Nations, carrying 
with it a higher mtemational status than her 
memberebip of the Bntish Empire. It was on 
her nieipbei^hip of the League of Nations that 
the present S^retary of State for India laid a 
wax ID his memorable speech m Parliament 
that India had mready secared •Dominion 
Status in action The suggestion in qnesbon 
therefore, enhances the prestige of India Iw ashme 
her to adopt the solution of her Mioonties 
Problem \yhich she has herself [with othersl 
framed and cuamnteed as a member of the 
Lea^e, that Parliment of Man. to which the 
British larliament itself is inferior in states, 
instead of permitting the British Parliament to 
force on her a solution. 


We are not jurists and have not studied 
International Law. liuf, m the particnlar 
question under discussion, it appears to ns 
clear that any state, which is a Member of 
the League, as Britain and India are, and which 


admits that it has ihnonty problems, as Ind's 
does, IS bound to settle that problem accora- 
iDg to the principles accepted by the League 
and given effect to in some 20 states 


“India in 1929-30” 

We lijie received a copy of the officii 
publication bearing this name But as ‘The 
contenti. of this book are strictly confidential 
until the third July. 1931,” ive can say 
nothing more about it If the contents had 
been confidential till the 30th June, we 
could bare said something in this issue, 
haring got it a few days before that date 


Decline of White Man's Prestige in India 
N Rentev’a LAw/iq.'a. I'lifi- 

23. runs as follows in part • 

\ccordtDg to particulars of Lord Irwia’s meeting 
with the Conservative India Committee, publish^ 
iiy the J/orninp Post and the Daily Telegraphs 
Lord Irwm attributed the decline in the whiW 
man’s oresture to the Japanese defeat of the 
Russians, tlie use of Indian troops in the Great 
Wer and the loflueuce of the cioema. 

Lord Irwin deprecated a Parliamentary debate 
on Cawapore as it was likely to increase Hindu- 
Moslem bitterness but he was informed ihatj 
debate had already been decided on, to be haw 
as soon as possible after tlie Inquiry Commissions 
report was available. 

The Daily Telegraph states that Lord Irinn 
erplainedthatMwas impossible todea! with “boycott 
through the ordinary laWv and said that the only 
ivay out of tlie difficulty was for the Goveruineol 
of India to put a duty on coarser cloths from 
lapan and give Britain preference in fine cloths 
This was followed by the sub-joined 
telegram 

Mr Wardlaw-ililne, Chairman, Conservative 
India Committee, lias I'sued a statement declarins 
that the newspaper reports of Lord Irwin’s address 
to the Committee have been issued without 
authonty and ;n many important points they give 
an entirely misleading version of Lord Irnin’s 
statement —Peuter. 

This contradiction does not mean that 
Lord Irwin did not say anything of the kind 
he is reported to have said, but that the 
publication of some portions of the speech 
has been inexpedient and somewhat embar- 
rassing 

In French the word prestige roeans 
illusion, glamour. In English, no doubt, it 
means influence, reputation, derived from 
past achievements, associations, etc. Bat the 
French meaning sticks to the English m«aniog 
— at least the atmosphere of the former often 
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^surrouad§ the latter. Because, the “influence” 
or “reputation” often persists or tries to 
persist Ion? after the parties hare become 
incapable of the achievements from which 
it originated, and others have become capable 
of the same, or long after the achievements 
themselves have been shown to be mere 
illnsioD. W^hatever that may be, the desire 
to live on the credit of past achievements 
is unhealthy and betrays degeneracy and a 
decadent mentality. 

If an eastern nation has defeited a 
western nation, that is an aspect of the 
reality. No man who loves truth, who loves 
the reality, should cherish a desire for the 
persistence of the praiiffe, the illusion (iu 
French) of European invincibility. Similarly, 
the illusion that Indian soldiers cannot fight 
like European soldiers disappeared at the 
Great Var, along with the illnsion that the 
farmer can never beat the latter Perhaps 
the Great IVar has also shattered for ever the 
belief, if and so far as it e.yistcd, among 
ladiaa soldiers and camp-followers and tbeir 
kindred, that Europeans were in every 
respect morally superior to Indians European 
(including British) illnsiooists may want 
that the illusion should be everlasting, but 
no lover of the truth, the reality, should 
cherish such a desire. 

The cinema, along with British and 
American pictorial and unpicCorial news- 
papers and flctiOD, reveals to India the 
seamy side of the TFest. They enable Indians, 
no doubt, to know that ’Western civiliz-ation 
has a dark side. It exposes the claim of 
moral superiority of the West. But inasmuch 
as the cinema gives only a partial view of 
the West, not revealing its nobler aspect 
also, and. as it may mislead Indians into 
thinking that there is nothing good in 
occidental civilization, and also because 
films with a sexual or criminal appeal 
have a tendency to degrade Indian cinema 
fans, it would be good to ban such films 
altogether in India. 

The first two causes reported to have 
been assigned by Lord Irwin for the dis- 
appearance of the white man’s prestige in 
India, are also associated with the rise^of 
nationalism in this conutiy. Hence, to cherish 
a desire for the permanence of the white 
man’s prestige is indirectly to regret the 
national awakening in India and to wish that 
there were no such awakening. 


Cawnpore Report Und Coitlmunal Bitterness 

When it is alleged that Lord Irwin said, 
a debate in the Commons on the Cawnpore 
riots enquiry report wonld create bitterness 
of feeling between Hindus and Hosleras, one 
cannot but be incredulous that that can be 
the real reason or the strongest reason for 
any upholder of British rule in India to 
oppose such a debate Even setting aside 
the theory that the riots owed their origin 
to what agents provocateurs did, it is practi- 
cally admitted Id the official enquiry report 
tli.it so many murders and the destruction and 
loot of so much property could have been 
prevented if the Executive and the Police 
had taken prompt action instead of remaining 
like unconcerned spectators for three days. 
Give the Hindus or Huhammadans or botli 
whatever bad names you like, but the largest 
share of the blame for bloodshed, arson and 
plunder must fall on those paid public 
servants whose bouaden duty it was to 
prevent such things and who bad sufficient 
forewarning, time, opportunity, strength of 
numbers and resources to do so, but did not 
Hence the thing to be most feared from a 
sifting debate in fearless search for the truth 
IS the exposure of what the officials did and 
did not 

It Is idle, however, to expect that the 
debate is going to be of that character. There 
would be speakers to make political capital 
out of the riots— to throw all the blame on 
tbe Congress and Hr. Gandhi and to seek to 
prove (lUogically enough) that the outbreak 
of such riots necessitated the presence of the 
British rulers in India — even though the 
number and ferocity of such outbreaks are 
mcreasiog under Bntish rule and the British 
rulers do not or cannot prevent them or 
check them in time. Other speakers there 
might be who would try to show lhat the 
officials did all that was possible, that 
Magistrate Sale could not do more for fear 
of being sacked and because there was no 
strong rule in the country, etc. 

For bis strenuous labours at Cawnpore 
before, during and after the riots, IH. 
^lagistrate Sale has taken and got long leave. 
But such a saviour of the Empire deserves 
a higher reward. As such reward cannot be 
given from the public treasury of India, his 
admirers at “home” may present him a heavy 
purse by subscription. 
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Boycott of British Cloth 
Lord Irwin is reported to have suggested 
that the boycott of British textiles m India 
can be met by placing a heavy duty on 
coarse Japanese staff and giving preference 
to finer stuff from Lancashire. If the Govern- 
ment of India has the power, it may try all 
snch expedients. But they are bound to 
fail India is not going to give any 

preference to Great Britain, or, for that 
matter, to any other foreign country, as 
regards the supply of her cloth. India can 
and will produce all the cloth she requires. 
It is only a question of time and organiza- 
tion. 

The boycott was first tried in India as 
a politico-economic weapon during the 
anti-Partitioa agitation in Bengal, with 
some success. The use of this weapon fet 
political purposes has again been made 
during tbe period of Satyagraha, with some 
success. In fact, the truce is due far 
more to the boycott than to the sufferings 
of those who got seriously injured or died 
in consequence of lathi charges or shooting 
and of those who were imprisoned. 
Imperialistio hearts are not sensitive to 
these things like the hearts of tender 

sentimental school girls. Loss of trade pierces 
the pachydermatous imperial shopkeepers 
far more than the sufferings inflicted on 
others by their agents. So. if necessary, 
the boycott will have to be used as a 
political weapon again. Bat whether its 
political use be required or not, it should 
and will be used for economic purposes 
both before and after the winning of Swaraj 
Congress and ^laliatma Gandhi have resolved 
that it should be so used 


Boycott, Lancashire and Mr. C F. Andrews 
The news is going the round of the 
papers that 

On Ihc invitation ot the Solely of Fnends 
Mr. C. y. Andrew s is feroporarily livine amoD" llie 
I.mcashire cotton workere in order to pam 
hrst-hand cxpcncnco of the distre'v suffered as 
the result of the Indian Boycott. Up has been 
sfayitiK with the wc.ivers of Bbokbum and 
Darwin, centres of Indian trade and finds tctx 
great suffenne ainonc the poor. 'NYithotil dole the 
distress would have been unbe.nrabie. althoanh 
incvitaMe under the present conditions He will 
report to Mr. bandhi the result of his enquiries. 

■\Tbile sincerely sympathizing with those in 
distress in Lancashire, we do not know what 
Mt.Gandbi can do to alleviate it There is and has 


been far far greater unrelieved misery among 
a vastly larger number of Indians for genera- 
tions than there has been among a comparatively 
small number of Englishraeu for a year orso 
owing to tlie Indian boycott. The Lancashire 
weaving industry, so far as it was meant to 
supply cloth to India, was in its origin a 
superfluous and unrighteous industry. The 
Indians were not naked savages. They 
made their own cloth with their own 
cotton for themselves. The Indian weav- 
ing industry was ruined by tbe wicked 
use of political power in order that the 
Lancashire weaving industry might thrive. 
For a long time Indians lay dazed and 
unorganized at the feet of Lancashire. Xow 
they have come to their senses and are trying 
to revive tbeir weaving industry They cannot 
do so without some sort of protection. So long 
as the Englishman is master here, there 
can be uo effective law for the protection 
of the indigenous textile industry. Therefore, 
the people 'of India must use the law of 
economic boycott in self-defence. It is not 
our intention to hurt Lancashire. If we had 
money to spare after telieiing the misery 
of our near neighbours— for the law of 
swadesbi is that they should be looked after first 
— we would give pecuniary help to Lancashire. 
But we have no money to sp.ire, and England 
is so wealthy that she c.'in lend millions and 
millions of pounds to foreign countries and 
also invest untold millions there. So England 
herself is in a position to help her poor in 
various ways. 

TTe cannot give up onr own natoral 
we-iving industry for many reasons: because 
it IS natural, as the raw mateiial grows 
here, and every people has the right and is ex- 
pected tomarmfactureitsraw material ; because 
it is perfectly righteous for a people to meet 
its own requirements in that way ; and 
becanse, if we indirectly or directly helped 
Lancashire to live and grow rich at our 
expense, we should he confirming them in 
the unrighteous and predatory habit of living 
and growing rich at the expense of others. 
These are harsh words to use But we use 
them only becanse nothing else will express 
the exact truth. 

Even if Lancashire’s textile industry 
had not prospered by the decline of the Indian 
weaving industry, we should have the right 
to build up a weaving industry of our own 
and give it such protection as it required. 
Onr boycott is directed against all foreign 
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textiles— British, Japanese. •American, Italian, 
etc. 

As a humanitarian and a patriotic son 
of Britain, Mr. C. F. Andrews has been 
doing his duty. We have no fault to find 
with him on that score. But the British people 
should also understand that we are also humani- 
tarians and patriotic children of India, 
moved, not by hatred of Britain or feelings 
of revenge, but by love of the land we live in 
and were born in. 


Congress, Swadeshism and Coal 

Congress has rightly prescribed that all 
Indians should use cloth woven by Indians 
of Indian yarn spun by Indians Tlierc is 
also a movement for the use of Indian 
cotton alone for spinning This also is to 
be commended. 

It IS expected that Indian cloth and 
Indian yarn are to be purchased and used, even 
if the consumer has to pay a higher price 
than if he used foreign goods 

While the consumers of cloth are expected 
to make and many of them are making 
sacrifices— and it has to be borne m mind that 
most purchasers of Indian cloth belong to the 
poorer and poorer midle classes, it would be 
only fair to ask whether the neb mill-owners 
who ate gniners by the cull of stifldcshi ate 
prepared to make a little sacrifice 

We asx the question, as the Sanjnaiu has 
stated that the mill-owners of Bombay 
Presidency, and perhaps of some other places 
also, use South African “bounty-fed” coal, 
which is somewhat cheaper than the coal 
extracted from the Behar and Bengal coal- 
fields. If this be a fact, it shows the mill- 
oivners in sn odious hg^t , ss, it trae, it 
means that they are for swadeshi only for 
making profits. We hope some one will draw 
the attention of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Working Committee of the Congress for 
promptenquiryintothematter Ifthe statement 
ofthe5a/7;nnHibe not correct, it shouldbecon- 
tradicted. If it be correct, the Congress Work- 
ing Committee should make its opinion 
known as to whether swadeshism includes 
the use of Indian coal or not. We do not 
own coal mines or shares thereof, nor 
cotton mills or shares thereof So, 
we cannot say whether the use of Indian 
coal by Indian cotton mills would make the 
cost of production of yarn and doth so 
high as to make the mills losing concerns. 


Our impression is that the use of Indian 
coal may only slightly reduce the profits 
of the mills For such comparatively small 
sacrifice of profits the mill-owners should bo 
prepared, seeing that men far poorer than 
they have been making relatively greater 
sacrifices. 


Two Princes and the Federal Scheme 

Whatever importance Bntish imperialists 
in India and Britain may attach to the 
opinions of the Maharaja of Patiala for 
reasons of their own, the people of India 
cannot help feeling some repugnance to 
noticing anything ostensibly emanating 
from that living political gramophone. That 
person spoke in support of the Sankey 
federal scheme at the R. T C. He has 
now to say that be has changed bis mind. 
Those of our Indian contemporaries who 
have a penchant for absolutely new information 
will be pleased to learn that H. H. has a 
political mind of bis own, with ample room for 
French, German and other recondite political 
lore 

Journalists have often to perform tasks 
for which they have no liking. Hence we 
were thinking what to do with the latest 
Patiala stunt, when to our great relief 
another JIabaraja, that of Bikaner, stepped 
mto the arena So let the two princely 
antagonists fight and let others remain 
spectators, waiting for the flooring of the 
one or, the other or of both. 

The Sankey scheme itself, that to which 
the Princes and their representatives and 
the Bntish Indian “delegates” gave 
their provisional assent at the Round 
Tabte Goafor'eace, caanot be approred 
by the people of Bntish India and the 

Indian States. Hence the mere fact of 

anybody criticizing it need not turn us 
against him We dislike it for some reasons, 
he may dislike it for other reasons. Some 
of the reasons for our not liking it will 
be found stated m that portion of the 
presidential address to the Indian States’ 
People’s Conference which deals with the 
Bikaner Dewaa’s speech on federation and 
confederation. There are other reasons which 
cannot be exhaustively stated here. The 
tentative list of subjects to be federalized 
seriously defective. For example, labour 
legislation has not been proposed to be 
federalized, and criminal and civil legislation 
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has been left in an uncertain and amphibious 
position. 

Though the Maharaja of Bikaner has 

entered the lists against his brother prince, 
he himself cannot but be held responsible 
for the speech of his Deivan Sir Manubbai 
Jlehta. The latter could not hare spoken 
without the approval, if not at the bidding, 
of his master If that assumption be 
correct, it may be said without injustice to 
the ilaharaja of Bikaner that the Patiala 

■Maharaja has, to some extent, only carried 

Bikaner’s way of thinking to its logical 

conclusion The following words recently used 
by the MahaTaja of Bikaner lend colour 
to this view. 

“Whatever nrevious unfortunate statements 
made m British India might have justifiably caused 
alarm to the states. 1 dedme to behave that any- 
one m Bntish India and elsewhere would fad to 
recocDue our claims, when justly and clearly 
rut forward, or that they would force the states 
to ha\e ultimately to refuse to enter federation” 

Even before the claims of the states have 
been “justly and clearly put forward.” we 
haverecogDized them. But we do notrecognize 
that the rulers have any claims which are 
opposed to the interests of tbeir people 
The people are the essential and the most 
important factor in all lands. Their rulers bate 
no hcit3 sia7idi^ qua rulers, except as chief 
servants of thesr people. 

As for forcing any Prince to enter the 
federation, even the Santey scheme as it 
stands at present leaves it quite optional for 
any state to enter or not to enter it 

Mr. Tairsee’s Speech at Indian State's People's 
Conference 

The speech deliverfd at the third session 
of the Indian States’ People’s Conference, 
held at Bomb.ay, by Mr. lj.kshm{das Kaoji 
Tairsee.the Chairman of its Reception Commit- 
tee. was quite appropriate to the occasion — 
straightforward, to the point and commen- 
dahly brief. After welcoming the delegates^ 
he explained the rms07i d'eirg of the Confer- 
ence and what it had done so far, which is 
by no means insignificant He was right 
in observing that it would be better for the 
Conference to meet in some Indian state or 
other and therefore invited the next 
session to his “ICth Century Cuteb.” Before 
closing his speech, 'he made .an appeal 
to the Princes in the following words ; 
* Before 1 clcso 1 wilt like to express a hope 
that the Rulers of Indian Stales Mill rcccgnize the 


spuit of the times, and reccsnizing it. respond by 
a beneficial gesture. Will not the Princes rise to 
the occasion and make this entical moment m the 
history of the oountrr a golden epoch in the 
history of Indian States'-' What might bo 
voinntanly conceded to-day will have a grace and 
a substuce. a beauty and a joy. which to-morKiw 
might not be there, even if we succeed in achieving 
our objMidYe bj* other means. I am temperaniental- 
ly averse to thre<atemng. and so I would not use 
any expression which might in the least indicate 
the People of Indian States resolve to have recourse 
to measures for the vindication of the Eights 
o! the People, whose efficacy has only too recently 
and palpably been tried and proved Time 
enough I think to considei of measures to meet 
particnlai eventualities when those eventualities 
develop 


I S. P. Conference Resolutions 

The resointiops accepted by the Indian 
States’ People’s Conference at its last session 
m Bombay congratulated the political 
sufferers, repudiated the claim of the Princes 
to speak for their people, asked for represen- 
tation of the people in the E. T. C,, drew 
tbe attention of the League of Hatlons to 
the existence of forced labonr and slavery 
ID several states, condemned tbe growing 
absentee lulersbip, condemned the policy 
of repression followed in many states and 
authorized ils 'Working Committee to 
receive complaints thereanent and fake 
necessary steps, enumerated the states’ people’s 
demands to be embodied m the new consti- 
tution, opposed the representation of the 
Princes on the federal executive unless 
certain conditions named were fulfilled, 
announced the intention to send a delegation 
to Great Britain and to Europe in view of 
tbe next sesion of the E. T. C, appointed 
a committee of enquiry to ascertain and 
publish an account of the condition of somo 
selected stales, urged the Government of 
India to ask all Indian states to publish 
annual administration reports and itself 
to publish an annual report dealing with 
the states as it does with the Provinces, 
condemned the present currency and 
exchange policy of tbe Government and 
suggested necessary changes, condemned the 
Governnient of India’s abuse of tho 
Foreigners’ Act and tbe Chief of Miraj’s 
passing such an Act of his own, expressed 
its appreciation of the steps taken by 
the Chiefs of Aundh and Phalton for the 
introduction of responsible Government in 
their states, condemned the policy of 
embargoes in some Kathiawar states, urged 
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an immediate judicial enquiry into alleeations 
of sanguinary oppression m Tehri Garhwal, 
adopted certain articles relating to the 
constitution of the conference, demanded the 
introduction of responsible government in 
the larger states singly and m the smaller 
states iu groups and mentioned some 
reforms for immediate introduction, 
condemned the way in which the official 
Patiala enquiry w.as conducted (giving 
detailed reasons', recorded its appreciation of 
the work done by its own Patiala enquiry 
committee and extended its fall moral support 
to the people of Patiala and the Panjab 
Riya«ati llandal, approved of the findings of the 
“Jamnagar Ijara Tapas Committee,” appointed 
a committee to enquire into the reports of 
oppression in Bijolia in Ddaipur State, 
urged the Eulers to abrogate all repressive 
orders, condemned the Cutch State correncv 
policv, condemned the Govemnient for 
substituting (during the minority of their 
present rulers) arbitrary government by its 
Agents for representative Governraeut instituted 
previously by the rulers lu JCabba and 
Bharatpur appointed an executive committee, 
and thanked the president of the session. 
Thus much useful work was done 


Languages used in I. S.P. Conference Proceedings 

The languages used m the proceedings 
of the third session of the Indian States’ 
People’s Conference were Gujarati, Hindus- 
tani, Marathi, Panjabi and Engbsh Perhaps 
most of the speeches were made in Gujarati, 
a few in Hindustani, ilarathi and Eughsb, 
and one in Panjabi. The resolutions were 
drafted m English, a few being explained in 
Hindustani The president began of his own 
accord to read his speech in Hindi But 
before be had read about a quarter of it, 
he was asked, on behalf of the Reception 
Committee, to read the Enghsh version So 
he read it in English till the end. 


President Hoover’s Moratorium 
Dnring the Great "War, America lent very 
large sums of money to Great Britain and 
her allies. Considerable proportions of these 
loans still remain to be paid. As the debtors 
are said to he finding it difficult to give 
back what they owe, Mr Hoover, President 
of the U.S.A., has announced on behalf of 
his country that he will not demand 


any repayment for one year, provided 
the debtor nations treat ihnr debtors, 
IQ the same way. Whatever the reasons for 
this American declaration, it may be 
expected to be of advantage to the debtors. 
They will have a breathing time dnring 
the present economic world depression. 
Trade may revive in conseqnence of their 
not having to pay large sums by way of 
repaymout of loans And if trade revives, 
America will have greater chances of 
recovering her loans There may be other 
technical financial reasons for America's 
move But. m any case, it cannot be said 
that she nants to injure anybody 

From the British side it has been said 
by some financial experts that one year's 
mor.atonum will not be cf much use, «hat 
IS required is five years.' or at least three 
years,' moratorinm But those wbo are in 
debt cannot dictate terms A still taller 
demand has been made from the British 
side— not. of course, officially It is that 
America should give up her claim to what 
other nations owe her ' This demand 
would have appeared at least decent if it 
h.ad been made in conjunction with the 
declaration that Great Bntain would give up 
all tbe last new territories added to her 
empire in consequence of victory in the 
Great War. including her mandated 
temtorie* If cannot be a nice proposition 
that America is to make sacrifices, but Great 
Britain is (o keep wbat she has grabbed. 

Political Hooliganism 

A meeting was arranged to be held m 
Calcutta la-t month nnder the auspices of 
the Punjab Youth League to voice Indian 
feeling on the situation in Burma, nnder 
the presidency of Mr. J. M Sen Gupta. But 
at the meeting some political nonentity, who is 
probably a tool or a notoriety-seeker, proposed 
that another similar nonentity should take the 
chair And the latter coolly went to occupy the 
chair, which was (unnecessarily we think) 
immediately vacated by ^Ir. Sen Gnpta. Then 
there were loud demands that 3Ir. Sen Gupta 
should remain in the chair The hooliganism 
which followed and from which even the 
ladies present at tbe meeting snffered, need 
not be described in detail The meeting 
broke up. 

Burma is not an Indian party question. 
So, it IS not obvious on the surface why 
there should have been any faction fights over 
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it The ringleaders of the hooligans are not 
Bengalis I)id thef irork off their ottb bat ? 
Or are they mere tools •' 

It IS right that another meeting has been 
arranged to be held to-day to discuss 
Buraia affairs, with Hr J J1 Ben Gupta in the 
chair. He would be able to give the right 
lead, as in addition ti his other qualifications, 
he has some fir't-band Lnowledge of Burma 
We hope the organizers have made arrange- 
ments /or all ereatualit/es. 


Stipends For Studies in German Universities 


India Institute of Die Deutsche Academic 
announces the award of twenty stipends 
for the acadooiic year of 1931—1932 to 
the following Indian graduate students, 
who are to carry on higher studies in 
various German universities 


J/r-Za-C/ta/jf/Zf EnnjMcmio V»itrrvfi/ 

1. EDgmeering— Mr. Kramadiswar Duu B Sc. 
(‘^fllcutta) and B Sc. m Ensmeering (Bansooo 
university). 

Beihn 

2. Mcdicmo— Dr. K. C Chaudhun M D (Calcutta) 
formerlj- ot Vienna and now carryioK on ie«earch 
m tho ■ bindor-Klinik of the Uoncrsitr of 
Tubingen. 

Cologne V»iicrs>tv 

w 3. Qerraan , DitonUuie— Mr. N. K Oharpure 
-'1. A. LI. Is. Lecturer in German Lirguase in 
liie rergusson College and New English School. 
I’oona 

,, i Medicine— Dr J C Gupta. M B (Calcutta) 
llou'o Surgeon, Carmichael Medical College 
lio«r)taJ, Calcutta 

Ilaiinoia LnQmccTivg College 
b. '.hcmical LDgmcering-JIr B S Snlantani. 
M Sc . Research Scholar, Indian Institute of 
Science. Bancaloie. 

(. Civil LDgineenne— Mr Uahvant Singh. Asst 
hnginccr (Thomason College of Civil EDRmecriDg) 
Hoorkcc 

11 Railway Engineering— Mr R K N Iyengar, 
1!. h (Mysore Universiij ). 

Ilaniioicr Vetcrvian Umicrsilu 
a , V clcnnary Sciencc-Dr. B B Miindhe, 
> clcncarr .Suigcon and Srnitarv Inspector. Boml>ay. 
lloheiiheim Agnctillurnl Ltmersilri 
V AKncultuTC-Sudhiuisu Molian Gnpta, B. Sc 
(Ljlcutta) ,ind B Au (Agricultural College) Boona. 
,/> Lnoi’ieering I'nitrrsthi 

EDgincering-ilr. R K. Dull Ror, 
M. Sc.. Research Uiemist luel Economy Depart- 
nicnt, Tata Iren A Steel Co Ltd . Jaenshedrur. 
Minnch Uiincrstli/ 

11. Mcdicmc— Miss Dr. M.iitresee Dose Vf B 
(C.alcutt.al, Hou^c Surgeon. Clutt.araDim SSadM 
V\ omens Ho-rital, Calcutta 

12. Chenustrj— Dr Sati=li Chandra De, Asst 
T/itturcr, Derartmcnt ot Chemistry. Dacca 
L'niversity. 

n. I’hysics-Mr. X-srajan Cliandm Cliattence. 
M. he. formerly Lctlurcr m T. Jubilee College 


Bhagalpur (Beliar) and now Demonstrator in 
Physics, Benares Hindu University. 


14 Philologv — Mr. Bata Krishna Giiosh. who 
IS carrying on studies m Indo-Germanic Philology 
under Prof Dr Oertel and researches in collabora- 
doii with Dr. Wust of the Cniversiiy of Munich. 

Af«nic/i Eiigtxeertng Lnnersily 
15. Mechanical Engineermg— Mr N. N. Ogale. 
L iL E {Bombay). Lecturer in 3Iechanical 
Engineering Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, 


IG Applied Cliemistrj'— Mr Chitta Kanjan 
Karat, il. Sc, Bcsearcli Scholar, Department of 
Applied CUeniistry. College of Science and 
Teuiaology, Calcutta University. 

Alitnteli Airaiff»!i/ of Art 

IT Music— Prof P Sarabamoorthy. Professor of 
Indian Music. Queen 3Iary’e College. 3Iadras. 
Stuttgart Engineering Uimcisilij 
IS Aviation Engineering—Mr. D. M. Piadhan. 
B Sc (Bombay). 

19 Phatmaceutical-Chemistry— 3Ir. J. Jlukheni, 
Chem. Engineer (College ot Technology and 
Engineering of Bengal). Jadavpur. 

Tubingen Unnentig 

20 Medicine— Dr. Ananda Swamp Gupta, M. B , 
B S (Luckaow University), formerly Pfiaeipul. 
Kishikul Ayurvedic College. Hardwar. 


Dr. Franz Thierfelder, Hon. Secretary, 
India Institue of Die Deutsche AUdemie, 
writes . 


About 300 applicalions. Tcpresentmg almost all 
the important Indian Universities and colleges, 
were received Some of them readied our efface too 
late for the consideration by the Committee on 
selections of successful candidates. It is most 
gratifying for us to record that the majority of the 
applications bore testimony of evcellent academic 
larcers Jo every case, competition was very keen. 
Possibly the keenest competition was in case of 
ono Pellowship for Phjsics. in the Univeraity ot 
Munich. There were some seventeen applications 
from distinguished Indian graduates (most of them 
had degrees of 3f. Sc.) for this coveted opportunity 
Therefore we wish to emphasize the fact that 
ffiaoy gt the applicants who did not receive 
stipends are in no way inferior in academic quali- 
ficatiODS to the successful ones. 3\e regret veiy 
much that we did not have more stipends at our 
disposal to ofTer to a larger number of worthy 
Indian scfiofars 

AVc hope that those arplicants who were not 
fortun.atc eaoiigJi to secure stipends will not leel 
djscourag^. AYe sincerely wish that at least some 
of the best qualified applicants will find some 
opportunity in future to carry on higher studies m 
German universitms, through the support of Indian 
educational and culluraf organizations or through 
the generosity of wealthy Indians, interested m the 
welfare of the people Thera are already a few 
Indian scholars in Berlin and 3Iunich. who are 
supported by the Oovernnients of Mysore, Baroda 
and Hyderabad States \Yc sincerely wish that the 
number of distinguished Indian scholars in German 
universities will mcreaso every year; and tins will 
^id the cause of promotion of cultural co-operation 
and friendly underefanding between the great 
lieoples of India and Germany. 
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Cawnpore Riots 

The Cawnpore riots are now deHoitely 
relegated to tlie past The Ingniry Commission 
lias delivered its report, the Governor-iD' 
Council of the U. P. Government has passed 
a resolution, The Magistrate in-charge, Mr 
Sale, has been replaced and given fifteen 
months’ leave to go "Home” and recondition 
himself, the European superior ofiicers of 
the Police have been esonerated, the titled 
Indian nevt-in-coraraand of the Police raildlv 
admonished, the morale of the Police praised 
to the sties, and lastly, the Governor-m- 
Conncil has taken this golden opporlunilv to 
trounce roundly that hcte none of the “Steel 
Frame” cadre, the Congress ' And everyone 
IS happy — excepting the poor sufferers and 
their sympathizers 

■Reraeraber Cawnpore” has become a 
slogan with all the reactionaries and anti- 
progress carapaigners of Britain. Sir John 
Simon coined this happy catchword with 
reference to the granting of Self-gov ornnioot 
to India and the wide-awake Saviours of India 
have chanted it in chorus The Daily Mail 
with its characteristic veracitv has regaled 
its two million lor is it three ^ ) readers 
with the very palatable news that Mahatma 
Gandhi was the party responsible for the murder 
of the five hundred killed during the riots ' 

It is true that the findings of the 
Commission— free as that body was from 
Nationalist taint — goes directly against this 
wonderful flood of British truth and candour, 
bat does that really matter ^ 

The only discord m the harmony lies in the 
attempt of the GoTernor-m-Council to shoulder 
part of the blame for the genesis of the riots. 
The Government Eesolutiou says that the 
leniency shown to the Cnil Disobedience 
campaigners is one of the mam causes of 
the riots. We hasten to exonerate the 
Governor-in-Council of any blame We at 
least have not been able to find the least 
trace of any laxiiess or leniency in the 
methods adopted in his province for the 
patting down of the Civil Disobedience 
movement 

On the whole the Report of the Cawnpore 
Riots Inquiry Commission shows some degree 
of advance in comparison with the reports 
of previous Commissions of this nature. 
Vague and mconelnsive as its findings 
are, there is no deliberate attempt at white- 
washing. But, all the same, many salient' 
facts have been ignored, and although there 


IS no condoning, there is a total absence 
of a straightforward indictment of the 
dereliction of duty by the officials in charge. 
Even the summing up of evidence as 
presented by the report — leaving aside the 
actual bulk of evidence — would have amply 
ju-stifled a strong and vehement condemnation 
bv any court where real justice is dispensed, 
whereas all that we find in tlie report is a 
half-hearted attempt at excusing the most 
flagrant neglect of diitv — to put the most 
charitable aspect on the matter — on the score 
of cliatice, lack of foresight and inexperience. 
It seems as if tlie bulk and nafnre of 
the evidence was too kirge for tlie cloak of 
“Prestige ' to cover it. And so we are p°rmitted 
to ii ive glimpses of the real trutn. The 
eveilastiug faith of officialdom in “Prestige’ is 
famous by now, but it i* about time they 
realized that this article, far from being a 
fairy cloak of invisibility, is fast becoming 
a foul garment the stench of which would 
reoder the w'earer unclean if lie does not 
cast it off in time 

During the riots we were told by the 
high officials ID charge at the Central seat of 
Governmeot, that the Police and the Executive 
were doing all that was possible to 
stop the riots Hardly had the riots 
subsided before Sir George Lambert, tlie 
acting Governor, broke out in a paeau of 
praise for the district authorities and for the 
excellent measures they had adopted for 
dealing with the highly dangerous situation. 
The report of the Commission has exposed 
it clearly and without the least possibility of 
doubt how far those declarations were away 
from fads Wh.at have these genlieraen to say 
now^ — “Prestige” no doubt' 


The Genesis of the Riots 

The Commission on the evidence before 
it has declared that the Congress cannot be 
blamed, directly or indiiectly, for the 
riots. Indeed it goes so far as to acknow- 
ledge that the riots went directly against the 
interests of that body The Commission 
propounds a theory of "spontaneous 
combustion” due to the gradual increase of 
tension between the communities The 
GoTcmor-in-Council of TJ P. has gone 
beyond the findings of the Commission and 
has fastened the whole blame on the Civil 
Disobedience movement as being the root 
cause. But neither the Commission nor the 
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IjovernmcDt ResolutioQ produces any direct 
evidence as to in wbat precise way the Civil 
Disobedience movement caused this trouWe. 
The CivilDisobedience campaign was condncted 
on the same lines all over India, thousands of 
prominent Moslems took an active part in it 
and innumerable Moslems were m active or 
passive sympathy with it. There are other 
cities in the United Provinces wjth a lar^e 
Moslem population where the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement was vigorously conducted, 
Cawnpore is the only city m which riots 
took place and yet the Civil Disobedience 
movement is to be held responsible ’ 

The Commission mentions the Tanzeem — ’ 
an anti-Congress body — m a cursory wav Tt 
says “One remarkable thing is that so far as 
we could ascertain, no leading Moslems 
belonged at any time to the Tanzeem Bot 
the Commission feel that the Tanzeem had its 
effect in stiffening the determination of the 
Moslems and that its importance cannot be 
ignoie(V'*ThQ Governor-in-Council has ignored 
it altogether and there is no mention of this 
body in the Resolution. 

When we turn to actual evidence we find 
that respectable witnesses have deposed that 
the Tanzeem, though a religious body lo 
became more and more political and 
nmunal in nature progressively Large 
Tes of men were organized, who used to 
,Tch through the streets armed with 
dangerous weapons, and their attitude 
became rapidly truculent and offensive But 
although warnings were given both to the 
Moslem leaders and the authorities, no steps 
were taken. Indeed, from the deposition of 
Mr. Hood, a Barrister of Cawnpore, we 
find that his remonstrances to his Moslem 
friends were in vain. Only when that body 
came out in its true colours, those leading 
Moslems who were only too eager to back it 
in the beginning were equally eager to 
dissociate themselves from it 

Tacit support from leading Moslems is 
amply indicated jn the evidence. Ontsiders 
like Maulana Shaukal All were also mentioned 
.as having encouraged the movement. But 
the most outstanding feature o! this afbir 
was the apathy of the authorities towards 
the bellicose, attitude of this movement. 
Considering the time and period, and 
contrasting this benevolent attitude vrith the 
handling of the Nationalist and Congress 
organizations by the authorities, one is almost 


• Italics ours. 


forced to the conclusion that the TauZeera 
at Cawnpore had tlie tacit approval of the 
local authorities. 

It is well known that the Congress 
was stiaining every nerve to bring the two 
principal communities together during the 
Civil Disobedience movement and before it. 
Further the Government itself admits that 
Law and Order was firmly established, by firm 
handling of the Civil Disobedience movement 
piior to the Delhi Pact, that is about a 
month before the riots. Tins coupled with 
the Comniissioo's own statement, “We do 
not attach much importance to this in itself 
as a cause of the outbreak Its effect m 
Cawnpore was probably indirect,” is 
enough to condemn the Government’s 
fixing the blame on the Civil Disobedience 
movement as irrational and forced 

So it 18 evident that the origin and the 
fostering of the communal tension came 
from somo other source than those indicated 
by the Commission or the Governor-in* 
CoQSClI. 


The Immediate Causes of the Outbreak 
The Commission’s report fixes on the 
enforcement of the Hartal following Bhagat 
Singh’s execution as being the immediate 
cause of the outbreak. Much play has been 
given to tbe allegations of the “tyranny of 
the Congress” made by a single witness 
who did not produce any testimony in 
support of his statements. 

It IS also stated that the enforcement 
of the Hartal by the Vanar Sena started 
the preliminary fracas. The Congress 
has vehemently denied that the Hartal was 
enforced anywhere and there is no direct 
evidence to refute the Congress statement. 
Indeed the methods adopted by the Congress 
in these Hartals all over India give over- 
whelming support in favour of the Congress. 

la short there is no evidence adduced m 
favour of the “enforcement of Hartal” theory 
of the origin of the riots Indeed, since 
Hartal was observed all over India, and 
nothing untoward happened elsewhere in 
spite of the Moslems giving very scanty 
support in many places, and since there 
were no complaints about enforcement 
of Hartal—if there had been any it 
would have been loudly proclaimed 

and summary action taken by the 

authorities — the Congress statement to 

the contrary seems to be proved. 
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On the other hand the CommissioQ has 
not hesitated from sammarily rejecting the 
ngent ■provocateur tlieorv adranced by some 
witnesses, “as the evidence supporting the 
story was vagae and meagre ” There was 
some evidence at least, and uotil, if ever, the 
Congress inquiry report is published, we 
may not know the full volume of that 
evidence In any case one respectable 

witness and a non-Congress man. Rai Saheb 
Rupcliand Jain. Honorarv llagistrate, banker 
and ei-chairtnan of the District Board, 
clearly stated that he saw a man 

practically start the /rnofis which led to the 
general outbreak. On enquiring he was 

informed from many quarters that this man 
was a C I D liead-constable in plain clothes 
The Commission has fited upon the 

hartal as the primary cause of the riots, 
although there was no direct evidence to 
that effect The circumstantial evidence, 
as admitted by the Commission, shows that 
the riots were directly opposed to the 
interests of the organizers of the hartal 
Further, the evidence clearly shows that the 
local Congress Committee was the only 
body, official or non-official, that sincerely 
and strenuously tried to pacify the rioters 
and rescue the distressed, during the hrst 
three, the fiercest days of rioting The 
President of that committee was seriously 
wounded and the SecreUry, the late 
Mr. Yidyarthi, lost his life m these endea- 
vours All these facts, together with what 
we have written above, should be taken as 
clear and conclusive proof that the hartal 
had nothing to do with the note, excepUny 
perhaps to serve as a pretext Yet the 
Commission lays the blame on the hartal — 
although exonerating the organizers from 
culpability— and the Government gow even 
beyond that and fixes the liability on the 
Civil Disobedience movement, without any 
reason, logic of evidence m support of 
its conclusions But the agent prorocateiu 
theory is dismissed snmmanly That the 
evidence given before the Commission m 
support of the agent proiocaUnr theorv was 
vague and meagre can well be believed by us, 
for the following reasons First, because the 
local Congress people refused to give evi- 
dence, for the reason that the Government 
officials did not give evidence before the 
non-official Congress Inquiry Committee, and 
therefore, the largest source of information and 
fearless evidence was left untapped Secondly, 
because the inferences from the agent 


provocateur theory are sufficiently dangerous 
to make the average witness extremely 
nervous and wary, which is not the .ideal 
condition for the deposition of clear and 
strong evidence. All the same, in spite 
of the last mentioned handicap, some 
evidence, however vague and meagre, was 
given in support of that theory. 

Still, ill all fairness, want of positive 
evidence must he treated as such As 
regards circumstantial evidence, it may be 
argued that the practically unanimous 
evidence regarding the indifference and 
inactivity of the police during the most 
violent and dangerous period of the riots 
goes very far to support the agent pro- 
loeateio theory. If there was an agent 
proiocatein m reality, who came from 
the police, the natural inference would be 
that the interests of the police lay in the 
riots attaining some magnitude And that 
would explain in a way the otherwise 
strange neglect of duty by that body 
But, as we have said before, one cannot 
come to such a serious inference in the 
absence of stronger evidence. 

The only definite ccDclusion we can 
come to is that the real origin of this 
tragic affair has not yet been correctly 
indicated 

The Riots 

As far as can be judged from the tangled 
mass of evidence, the disturbances started 
with an outburst of anti-Government feeling 
at the execution of Bhagat Singh. Then 
followed an incident which changed the 
entire aspect of the aS'air. A small band of 
street urchins followed a supposed police 
spy ID plain clothes, howling and jeering at 
him This man raised an outcry that he was 
being assailed by Hindus. An armed band 
ot Moslems rushed out to help him and 
started a fracas with the Hindus of that 
□eighbourhood. Soon after, a Hindu temple 
was burnt and demolished and a general 
attack was started on Hindu property In 
the_ meanwhile. Hindus started reprisals, 
during which they also demolished a mosque 
The Congress leaders were oat and were 
trying to pacify the rioters. A rumour 
spread that Mr. Jog, the President, had been 
killed (he was really wounded senonsly) 
The destruction of the temple and the 
mosque, coupled with this rumour, resulted 
m a violent explosion, followed by a general 
conflagration 
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The tragic and sickening details of the 
terrible orgy of destraction, pillage and 
murder that followed is sufRciently well- 
known by now, and need not be repeated 
According to the Commission about 
five hundred persons were killed. Other 
statements jiut it at a much higher figure 
There was enormous destiuction of pioperty, 
many temples and mosques were demolished 
ilurder. arson, loot and violence raged 
furiously all over the town Cawnpore 
became a \ eritable inferno The roost 
violent phase was during the first three days, 
the 24th, 2oth and the 2fith of March The 
fury of the riots then diminished but 
SDoradic outbreaks continued till a long time 
after 

The outcry against the conduct of the 
authorities in charge was insistent and 
general during the disturbances The 
ilcmber in charge at the Central Government 
stated that everything possible was being 
done from the very beginning to quell 
tlie riots. The Report of the Commission 
clearly says that hardly anything at all 
was done at that period Directly the riots 
were over the acting Governor of D P 
praised the conduct of the police during 
the riots The report of tlie Commis- 
sion gives absolute and damning proof of the 
gross and almost universal neglect of duty 
by the same body 

Howeier, the statements made by the 
Member in charge and the acting Governor 
did not stop the persistent demand for an 
investigation into the conduct of the local 
authorities. By a strange chance, the local 
Europeans also joined with the others in the 
criticism of the officials and this last factor 
probably led to the formation and holding 
of an inquiry commission 


The Riot and the Local Authorities 
Tho Magistrate's activities should be taken 
first as, according to the Commission, the 
part played by luni is of first importance, he 
being in charge of the peace of the distncL 
Tho JIagistrate, 3lr Sale, uas forenamed 
about the lilcUhood of an ouflteal ani 
according to the Report, in the initial disposi- 
tions he acted with care and foresight “But 
at tho critic-al stage . iif/en bis presence ttas 
desirable ill the nly.* he went away to write 
and issue a curfew order” says the Report 

* Kalics arc ours 


The use of the word dcsitable in place of 
jmperaiive is curious, as further on the 
Commission declares that tlie personal presence 
of the District Magistrate under such circum- 
stances IS very important. 

The Magistrate knew, according to the 
Commission, that the temple and the mosque 
in Meston road, which stand facing each 
other, was the scene of a serious riot in 1913, 
and that Muslims and Hindus both have 
bitter memories connected with these shrines 
So, instead of going away, he should 
have remained there to prevent the recurrence 
of similar trouble The report states . 

Had he taken quick and decisive action and 
gdlltered a stnaU foree of police which was available 
down the road and gone straight to the temple, he 
would liave almost certainly have beaten off the 
attack and saved the temple • • . .and in all 
probability . the Bazaza mosque and Saafa 
mosque too, . .He was not far from the spot- It 
«as no time for him to turn aside and leave it- 

Pnor to these incidents, we learn from 
the report, be had gone with some Muslims 
to see the damage done to their shops and 
the Bazaza mosque in the Thathrai and Chauk 
quarter. TTbilc there, a large number of 
Hindus ran to hm saying that an attack was 
going on in Sarrafa The Magistrate, iintead 
of going with f7ie»i, as he had done icith the 
Muslims, turned back and uent aicay In 
going be did not go by the diiect route 
tkroughMeston Boad, in which the first temple 
burnt stood, but nent through some bye-lanes 
and thus back to his ear. Ho could not tell 
the Commission exactly why he did this, but 
he thought it was because he was told 
brickbats were flying about in Meston Road. 
It was then about 4 p m. on the 24th of 
starch. 

The report says that the Jleston Road 
temple was attacked and set on fire at this 
time aud it was about this time (in reality a 
little while after) that the Chauk mosque 
was attacked and set on fire, as was probably 
the Sarrafa mosque. “Word was brought 
almost at once by a Deputy Magistrate of the 
firing of the Meston Road temple' This tco<! 
a giaie siluntioii ” 

How did the Magistrate deal with the “grave 
situation”? He “turned aside” and left the 
spot to wiite a curfew order which, as every 
sensible person knows, is worthless while 
active and unchecked rioting is going on. 

"We have seen how in the Commission’s 
opinion the Magistrate could have saved 
the Meston Road temple and mosque by 
taking personal aud direct action, and he 
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biinself has told the Commission that it i/a** 
the biomng of thoc lenj siniiics that caitsf^l 
that siidd<'ii fury of passion which swept the 
riot out of control and earned it with 
unprecedented speed all over the city. 

The JIagistrate was fore warned and had 
all arrangements ready before the 23rd 
of March. On the 24th iie had early notice 
of trouble, which made hira send ont two 
experienced Indian Deputy Magistrates to 
lUTestigato and report. They found noting 
going on and took action energetically to 
stop it and telephoned the Magistrate 
to come in person as the situation was 
serious. On his arrival he held a consultation 
near the Maulganj cross-roads Before 
the consultation was over, news came about 
noting having broken out again at Manl- 
ganj. The Sapennteadent of Police and 
the Kotwal left for the place The Magistrate 
did not go there He went instead with 
some ^iloslims to inspect the damage done 
to their shops, ^’hen Hindus came in 
their turn and brought news about aetue 
rioting he* did not go with them. In spite 
of all his experience and his admitted 
knowledge about the history of the temple 
and the mosque on Meston Road be took 
no active steps to prevent the conflagration 
from becoming general. He did not go that 
day anywhere where actiie noting was 
going on even rchen he iccli told that the 
noting had affected the most dangeioii'' 
quarter in the town, namely the Meston 
Road temple and mokque 

The Magistrate was an experienced man 
and must hare known that trouble was 
brewing, but we do not find that he took 
any steps to forestall it in the pre-riot 
penod. 

In all these lapses the Commission and 
the Government has only seen failure of 
judgment and slowness of perception He 
has accordingly been given fifteen months 
leave to go home It has been stated 
that immediately after his unfortunate errors 
the riots assumed such proportions that the 
forces at bis disposal were inadequate 
to deal with it. This excuse we find hard 
to belive, since we find in the statement 
of the Officer in Command of tbc troops 
at Cawnpore that there were ’ HO armoure 
carmen, 597 infantry soldiers and 145 men 
from the battery’’ in the barracks, of which 
80 291 and 45 respectively were available 
to the Magistrate As the mob bad hardly 
any fire-arms, the armoured eais alone 


rould hair ^topped ihr n'otiug easily, to say 
nothing about the other troops the armed 
police and the police sowars 

The Indian Deputy Magistrate seems, to 
have acted energetically, strenously and in 
some instances with groat courage and 
initiat're, as la the case of Pandit Eameswar 
Dayal But they were badly let down by 
police neglect, and the want of direct action 
from the superior officers. 

The Police 

There is not sufficient space in these 
columns to discuss m full the responsibility 
of the police forces for the virulence, 
duration and spread of the riots We shall 
only attempt a short summary . 

The report of the Commission says 

’ Every class of witness before us. who gave 
evpressioD otherinse to widely diflerent points 
of new. agreed in this one aspect tnat the police 
displayed mdifierence and inactivity m dealing 
with the various incidents in the not These 
witnesses include European bueiaess men, 
Moslems and Hindus of all shades of opinion, 
Mihtaiif offueis the secretary of the Upp“r India 
Chamber o' Commerce, representatives of Indian 
Cbiistian communities and ereii Indian offtnak” 
(Italics ours) 

The Report gives some cases m support of 
the remark, “there is no doubt in our 
mods that during the first three days the 
police did not show that activity in the 
discharge of their duties which w'as expected 
of them' ’ We know how crncial was the 
position at the beginning and how terrible 
was the conflagration during (bo^e lery three 
day> The instances given in the report 
and others taken from the evidence given 
before the Commission would show how 
unjustifiably mild were the above remarks 
of the Commission The incidents referred to 
are the following — 

\t Parmat the trouble started on the afternoon 
of the 25th There is a police Chaizki there and in 
addition to this at 5 P M. ihat day an armed guard 
was al«o posted. Dunns the night of the 25th 
there were murders, ar^on and looting going on 
and by noon of the 26tli about 19 persons were 
moideied. a number of hous® looted and set on 
fire , All this happened not very far from where the 
police force was postal Tliey appear to have paid 
no atteuhon to these enmes. 

At Gwaltoli. Mr Ryan tells us how he found on 
the morning of the 26th the whole bazar on fire 
and saw huge crowds armed with all sorts of 
weapons ready for a fight A pobce armed guanl 
was there but it was not makmg any attempt to 
interfere. Mr. Kyan got between the two crowds 
and stopped them from coming to blows He 
asked the guard what they were suppovjd to be 
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doiBS and tliev said that they had oonte from 
LucVnoT\ the ‘day belore and had been left there 
without any definite orders. . 

Xt Sadat Bazar, on the morning of the .iore 
there were two armed police pickets on goam 
and vet eight people were botdiered. a house 
looted and set on fire . at least one of these pickets 
was not verv far from the place of occarrence 
They must ’have been aware that this was going 
on as large gangs were engaged m committing 
these crimes m a leisurely manner 

In Sabzimandi on the morning of the 26lh. a 
number of murders were committed and Mr Islam 
Nabi Khans Deputy Magistrate, has told os that 
from the place of occurrence a police armed guani 
which he had posted the day before and which 
was still there, was only at a distance of about a 
hundred paces 

In Patapur. there is a police outpost and m 
addition to this there was also a police picket, 
and yet the Jnma Mnspd and the temple of 
Annanurna Devi were attacked and set on fire. 

A number of witnesses have cited instances 
of serious crimes being committed within view 
of the police without their active interest being 
aroused. 


Besides the above cases there is a huge mass 
of evidence much more to the same efTect 
Wc shall give jast a few more to shou 
the irrefaUble nature of the accnsatioos 
against the police. 

Lt Col. MacOullatn, Captain MacCartney- 
Filgate, Lt Lucky Ewing. Major Lowe and 
3fajor Neely, all in their evidence spoke 
of the utter indifference of the police to 
murder, arson and loot committed id their 


presence. 

3Ir. Gavin Jones saw a Moslem shop 
burning and a man “laid out’’ A policeman 
armed with a rifle was standing by, doing 
nothing 3lr Gavin .Tones got angry and 
asked him why he was doing notbiog 
He did not reply, but quietly walled 
towards another policeman near by. According 
to this witness this job roust have taken 
at least half an hour, while a few shots 
would have driven the miscreants away. 
Mr. Gavin Jones mentoned this incident not 
as a solitary instance but to shotc the 
mfvtnliti! of the -police. 

The Deputy 3Iagistrates deputed to restore 
order gave many such instances. Further they 
stated that they could get no police help 
when they wanted to take the initiative. 
Pandit Ratneswar Dayal (one of the Deputy 
Magistrates) gave several such instances 
where arson and loot went on m the 
. presence of the police. In one such incident 
the police stood up after be had remon- 
strated with them. Directly they stood np 
the miscreants fled Another Depnty 
Magistrate, Jfr. Islam Nabi Khan said that on 


every occasion they had asked for a police 
escort they were “refused on some excuse 
or other” 

The icjiort of the Inquiry Comission 
mates a definite statement that the 'Watch 
and Ward department of the Police totally 
gave np working and not content with it 
brought false news in to the bargain. 

Eveu the Divisional Commissioner of 
Allahabad who arrived at Cawnpore on the 
26th, admitted that he found the Police 
“slack ' But the D. L G of Police, Mr. 
Bell found no slackness on their part ! 

It IS needless to give any further instances. 
What the police could have done was shown 
ID sharp contrast by Depnty-Snptd. of police. 
Onkar Smgb. who ou being sent to stop 
the not in the Sisamaa quarter, by vigorous 
and firm action dispelled the rioters, effected 
fifty arre-iis and totally quelled the distur- 
bances In the rest of Cawnpore the arrests 
during the first three (and the most violent) 
days of not were only eight in number. 
And to cap all tb'« we have the definite state- 
ment of a Deputy Magistrate. 3Ir Ananda 
Swarup, that be bad arrested two iloslems red- 
handed ID the act of throwing brick-bats 
at a temple, and that the .^oficaf had released 
them without bail the same evening. 

The Government has totally exonerated the 
superior (British) officers of police, admonished 
the above mentioned KotwaU ^an Bahadur 
Saiyid Gbulam Hassain, for not displaying 
“leadcRhip," promised an enquiry about the 
conduct of the lower rank and file, andwound 
up the proceedings with high praise for the 
police of TJ P. and their unimpaired 
morale ' 

*Tbe Magistrate failed miserably in the 
safe-goarding of his charge It does not 
matter whether the failure was due to 
aberration or any other cause since that did 
not lessen the gravity of the consequence®. 

The Police as a body were guilty of 
criminal neglect of duty. There can be no 
. other logical and just deduction from the 
unanimous and the vast mas® of evidence 
Farther comments are useless as things stand 

ITe also repe.it Sir John Simon's slogan, 
“Remeinber Cawnpore” 


The* Late Lamented Mr. Vidyarthi 
The Commission have given high praise 
to Mr. Ginesh Shanter Tidyarthi for hi» 
selfless devotion and the fearless manner 
in which he met his death while succonriog 
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the distressed. The Goveruor-in-Council has 
gracefnllr associated himself in the paring 
of this tribute. The U. P. Kirana Se«a 
Samiti and their Hony. Secretary Mr. Bhahin 
hare also received just praise for their 
relief wort under very trying circumstances 
Deeply gnered as we are at the death of 
this very brave gentleman, treacheronsly 
murdered by the very people whose co'religionists 
he was so gallantly and fearlessly rescning. 
still our sorrow is leavened by the memory 
of the courageous devotion to doty of that 
Great Soul and that of his co-workers He 
has by his noble self-sacnfic covered the 
cause of Akiinca with glory and fully 
vindicated the claim of his countrymen (or 
fitness for self-determination 


The Work of the Indian Sandhurst Committee 
By the time this issue of 77?r Modern 
Rei inc reaches our readers, the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee will have finished 
its labours But the goal of complete or 
even substantial Indianization will not be 
brought any the nearer thereby In saying 
this, we have in mind not so much that 
ideally desirable condition m which India 
will be perfectly self-contained and self- 
reliant as regards defence, bnt the much 
more modest objective of the snbstitntion of 
Indian commissioned officers for the 
British in the purely Indian portion of 
the armed forces nnder the Government of 
India. Even from this restricted point of 
view, the scheme prepared by the military 
authoribes and placed before the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee is wholly unsahsfactory 
In the notes of the last month we expressed 
the opinion that this scheme of Indianizatinn 
was a very skilful attempt, on the part 
of the Army authorities in India, to short- 
circuit the discussion of Indianization and 
confront ns with a fait accompli All 
that has happened since has only served 
to confirm that impression 

This is not the place for a fnll-lengtb 
analysis of the work and the dem'^ions of 
the Indian Sandhurst Committee That must 
be postponed till its report is published 
ileanwhile, all that we shall attempt to do 
is simply to suggest a few obvious criticisms 
To take the question of nomination versus 
competion first The Committee has dedded 
that only forty per cent or twenty-fonr 
out of sixty cadets to be taken annually 
into the college, are to be recmited by 


open competition, the rest being nominated. 
To anyone familiar only with the practice m 
Great Britain, the United States and 
other civilized countries in the world, this 
may seem like putting a premium oh 
intellectual incompetence. But the British 
have always held that India is quite a 
peculiar country, to which the ordinary 
civilized standards do not apply. The Simon 
Commission, for example, stated “Broadly 
speaking, one may say that those races (in 
India] which furnish the best sepoys are 
emphatically not those which exhibit 
the greatest accomplishment of mmd 
in an examination The Indian 
mtellectnal has. as a rule, no personal 
longing for an armv career" And in 
making this statement it was only uncritically 
echoing the ignorant or over-subtle military 
opinion of the dav It is interesting to note 
how opinion in these matters remains 
constant through decades m India. Tne 
evils of recrniting officers of the Indian 
Army by open competition we eloquently 
dwelt npon by Lord Roberts more than forty 
years ago "In India,'' be wrote, “the least 
warlike races possess the highest intellectual 
capacibes The Gurkhas and Pathans, and^ 
to a less e.xteat the Sikhs, are notoriouslv" 
as averse to mental exertion as they are 
fond of manly sport— as apt to fight as they 
are slow to learn Once male education 
the chief eiifeiion of in commands 

and yon place the mo^t desirable candidate-'- 
at a di'Qdranfage possibly overuhelining ‘ 
These counsels apparently still hold sway 
over the Army Headquarters in India. 

We cannot tell how our Panjabi 
fellow-countrymen relish these compliments 
to their br.iins For our onn part we 
refuse to accept this libel on a whole 
section of the Indian pcpnlation. The 
real objection of the military authorities 
to high educational qualification lies not in 
ils deleterioQS effect on the fighting quality 
of the men. but somewhere else Dnring 
the debate on Indianizabon in the Council of 
State on February 25. 1931, Sardar Bahadur 
Shiv Dev Singb Uberoi cited the instance of 
a young Panjabi, whose father and grand- 
father had both been Risaldar-ifajoK in the 
Army, whose family was intimately known 
to Field-JIarshal SirWilliam Birdwood himself, 
but wbo happened to possess very good edn- 
cafaoual qualifications, haring taken a first in 
arts. whose name was not sentnp for admission 
to Sandhurst. The fact of the matter seems 
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to be tliat tbe Indian military authorities, if 
they must have Indian^ in the commissioned 
ranks, would at least not liave Indians who 
would have the capacity to pass the exami- 
nations for promotion or stafT college exami- 
nation', but have only those who would look 
up to their British colleagues and tell them in 
respectful whispers, as one Indian officer said 
to Lord Roberts. "'Sahib, ham hg hrai me 
Ixihiit icx hai, inagar jaitg la Imidobast 
mhw Jantc (Sahib, we can fight well, but 
we don't understand strategy or tactics) 

Another proposal of the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee which is open to serious objection 
IS the suggestion to abolish the Indian 
officers with Viceroy's commissions, in the 
formations and units selected for Indiantzation 
From the point of view of strict logic there 
13 perhaps not much to bo said against the 
proposal. For this class of officers is really 
an anomaly, being neither N C. O’s nor full- 
tledged commissioned officers. But to 
adopt the British pattern of organization at 
the present stage in India would mean au 
enoTinoii's, if not a pTohibitivo inctease in 
the cost of the array Besides, we do not 
at all like the argument which has been put 
forward in favour of the proposal It is said 
that the position of the Indian officers with 
King's Commissions would be intolenable 
if they had to get on with an officer with 
Viceroy’s Commission under them because 
the latter would not accept the leadership 
and superiority of young officers of his own 
race, p.-irticularly if they do not belong to 
one of the so-called martial races. This 
is an extremely mischievons argument, 
and we believe we are quite justified in 
saying that there are persons who are actively 
encouraging these discriminations and prejndices. 

Our third objection is in conoectiou with 
the estimated cost of educ-ition id the 
military college. Exclusive of cert'iin items 
it will reach the sum o! Rs 4,000. whic"!! is 
prohibitive for most middle-class families * 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the proposals 
of the Indian Sandhurst Committee will not 
mean even the 'mall but sound beginniogs 
of the Indianization of the army. On the 
contrary, they only seek to perpetuate the 
existing disabilities, injustices and invidious 
distinctions on which the Indian State is 
based. The theory of the martial races of 
India, which forms the background of all 
these schemes and proposals, is historically 
false and nntcnable. Until that theory is done 
away with and the field of enlistment thrown 


open to all Indians without distinction of 
province or race, there is no hope for a 
national army for India 

"Civilized” Barbarity in Burma 
The reader must have seen a picture in 
some newspapers of sixteen human heads, 
severed from tho trunks, kept arranged on a 
table They are heads of Burmese rebels, 
who fell in an encounter with the British 
Government forces in Prome district, Burma. 
People thought and said they were displayed 
at the military headquarters at Prome for 
the purpose of striking terror into the 
hearts of those who might be rebelliously 
inclined So a Government communiqur 
was issued giving the Government's reasons 
for Ibis act It was said therein that as the 
dead bodies conld not be conveyed to the 
military be.'idquarters and as the dead rebels 
required to be identified, their heads were 
cut off and carried there. But why could 
not the dead bodies be carried a distance of 
only lour miles’’ The military headqnaTters 
at Prome near by, to which they were carried, 
are certainly equipped with conveyances lor 
tbe sick and wounded and for carrying 
provisions, munitions and tho like. Could 
not some of these vehicles be used for 
carrying tbe dead bodies of the rebels ? 
Failing any such vehicle— a very unlikely 
contingency, could not the dead bodies 
be photographed on tho spot ? The war 
lies against the Germans during the Great 
TPar were thought to have beaten previous 
records of inventive genius lu that line. But 
we do not remember the Germans to have 
been accused of such a barbarous atrocity 
as cutting off the heads of dead enemies. 
The very fact that the Government coinmioti- 
qiir states that directions have been given to 
prevent the repetition of such an act, shows 
that even Sir Charles Innes’s Government 
has gat at least an inkling of the enormity of 
this s-acnlegeou' and mean act IVhen this 
deed is added to that Governor’s previon*. 
record, it is clear that he has fully earned 
more than a recall. 


Protraction of Military Operations in Burma 
Sufficient data are not available to enable 
iis to judge whether the grievances of the 
Barmans were such as to goad them into 
rebellion. Bnt apart from the question of 
the preferability, from the ethical and spiritual 
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points of view, of adopting violent or non- 
violent means by way of remedy, it must 
be said that the Burmese insurgents were 
unwise in taVing the steps they iiavc done 
Because, for a numerically small and un- 
organized nation like them, unprovided with 
up-to-date weapons and appliances of w-arfare, 
there could be no chance, humanly speakinir. 
of their prevailing against the powerful 
British Government. 

This is a reason why, from the \ery 
beginning of the rebellion, Gorernment 
should have adopted conciliatory measures 
For nobody could have thought that Govern- 
ment sought peace because of its want of 
ability to crush the rebellion But as it wanted 
to crush the rebels by force, it should have 
done it expcditiouslj’, as it ceitainly bad the 
power to do. The unnecessary protraction 
of military operations is attended with many 
evils One is the economic iDjnry that it 
inflicts on the country on account of the 
inevitable plunder, burniag. etc., and on 
account of the suspension or postponement 
of agricultural and other industrial operations. 
Another evil is the prolongation of racial 
bitterness aroused by such military expedi- 
tions This can be understood from the 
example of the Moplah rebellion. That was 
a comparatively petty affair which could 
have been disposed of very quickly. But it 
was allowed to linger for months, with the 
result that the mutual hatred of Hindus and 
Muslims was roused to the utmost In the 
ease of the Burmese it is clear from the 
leaflets originally broadcast by the rebels 
that they thought that it was only the 
Britishers who were their enemies But the 
employment of the Indian troops against them 
and other circumstances have enabled the 
enemies of the Indians in Burma to create an 
impression among even non-combatant 
Burmans that the Indians aie their greatest 
enemies This impression is being taken 
advantage of by those Britishers and Burmese 
who want the separation of Burma from 
India. 

Position of Indians in Burma 
Diplomatic Britishers who want a thing 
to be done, adopt, long ahead, many direct 
and indirect means with that object in view 
Sir Charles Tones is the protagonist of the 
Bnrraa separation plot. No wonder, then, 
that he made that famous convoca- 
tion speech lu which the Indians and the 


Chinese were painted as the worst exploiters 
of Burma, thongh this was not the 
exact language used. In their zeal to 
bung about the separation of Burma fiom 
India and to win support for it, somo 
Covernraent officials have in their public 
utteiances used expiessions, liable to be 
interpieteJ as signifying tliat Indians were 
the only cause of the economic backwardness 
of the Burmans. The use of such expressions 
ha-* resulted in creating acute anti-Indiau 
feeling among the Burmans The idea has 
canght on In English and Burmese, in 
dogyerel verse and prose, in newspapers and 
leaflets, and in the cinema. Indians are being 
vilified practically without let oi hindrance 
by some Burmese We have seen some of 
the stuff in English. 

Violence bad begun to be used against 
the Chinese But they have a government of 
their owu A plain hint from that government 
has set matters right 

As regards the Indians, according to one 
account placed at our disposal, in addition 
to the many murdered, “since the 7th March 
up to the 6tb June last, 21000 Cbittagonians, 
21600 Tamilians, and 47000 Onabs and 
Telugus have fled from the province of 
Burma. These 89600 people are the cultivators 
and labourers from the districts Besides, 
thousands of Hindustani labourers fled from 
the Province by Calcutta steamers. Their 
uumbers caunot be correctly estimated. 
Their huts, bouses and haystacks were 
burnt, property looted, and cattle sold foi 
a paltry sum of Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 Every day 
hundreds arrive in Rangoon to catch the 
earliest steamers possible.” And yet all 
unprejudiced persons of all races and creeds 
residing in Burma must admit that Burma 
canuot do without Indian workers of various 
kmds. 

“Die present anti-Indian feeling and anti- 
Indiao outrages in Burma had their breeding 
gronud in the not distant past The Indians 
m Burma are peaceful and law-abiding people 
and had been living on friendly terms with 
the Burmans for decades pasi contnbntwff 
to the economic prosperity of Burma by 
their labours. But laws, such as the 
Expnlsioo of N"on-Burman Offenders Act or 
the Sea Passenger Tax Bill, created the 
feeling that Indians were undesirable aliens. 
Whatever may happen in the future, Burma 
at present is (and has been) a province of 
the Indian Empire. For one province to 
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legislate against the people of other Provinces 
IS a pernicious principle. 

The calamitous consequences of official 
utterances and of the general trend of 
Government policy, which is believed to be 
due to anti-Indian tendencies, were clearly 
perceptible in the Telngu riots which broke 
out in Rangoon in May last vear. It was 
then perhaps for the first time that Indians 
realized that they could hardly rely upon 
the authorities responsible for the pr^crva- 
tion of law and order for the protection 
of their life and property The manner in 
winch the Indians were treated, the attitude 
of the police, the failure of Government to 
protect Indian life and property, the principle 
on which the settlement of the dock strike 
was based and the events that followed have, 
rightly or wrongly, given rise to .a feeling 
ot uncertainty among the Indian commanity 
as regards their general safety in Burma 
The fact that not even a single person was 
arrested for murders of and murderous 
attacks on Indians daring the nofs, in which, 
even according to the Report of the Rangoon 
Riots Enquiry Committee, over 100 Indians 
were murdered and over 700 wounded, 
justifies such a feeling 

The terrible manifestation of anti-Iodiao 
fechng ought not to have been allowed 
to develop unchecked The Government 
of Burma, in their Press Communtgae. 

dated the 19th May 1931, have eipressed 
the view that this movement is largely, 
if not entirely, economic in character 
AYhile it possible that economic depression 
has contributed to making the roovemert 
more aggressive, the view cannot be accepted 
that it 18 largely, if not entirely, economic 
in character. The whole world has been 
suttenng for some time past from the effects 
of economic depression, but nowhere else has 
this led to riots, bloodshed and plunder on 
the part of one section of the population 
against another ; nor could it be considered 
as justifying lawlessness. All other provinces 
of India have been suffering no less acutely 
than Burma from economic depression, but 
in no province do we find such astounding 
defiance of law. There is appreciable mingling 
of different provincial populations in every 
province, but we do not find any instances 
of violent and sanguinary hostility on the part 
of the indigenous population against the 
peacefully settled people of other provinces 
The economic factor can. therefore, be easilv 
set aside as a cause of the anti-Indian feeling 


or at least as its justification. Indians in 
Burma have the same claim for protection 
upon the Government as the indigenous 
races. It is a supreme duty of the 
Government which it should not shirk. The 
relations between the people of this province 
and other provinces settled here have been 
until lately of the utmost cordiality. It only 
requires impartial investigation to determine 
what influences have been at work to change 
this mutual friendliness into enmity. The 
movement does not appear to be spontaneous, 
but to have been persistently promoted 
during the last few years by several agencies. 

So far as we are aware, in no other 
province of India have the census authorities 
required the people to state daring the 
recent census whether they were temporary 
or permanent residents of the province. But 
in Burma Indians were required to make 
such a statement without due previous inti- 
mation and without being informed by what 
tests or qualifications a man was to decide 
whether he was a permauent or a temporary 
resident 

Those who know the details are not at 
all convinced that the authorities in Burma 
grappled with the situation created by the 
anti-Indian outrages m a satisfactory manner 
from the start M's are informed that for 
about three weeks after the trouble had 
commenced in the Pegu and Tonngoo districts, 
no official information about the anti-Iodian 
outrages was given to the public. 2Jay more, 
it appears that for some time even the local 
Government was completely ignorant of the 
state of things in those districts. 


Womens Education in Bengal 
The demand for collegiate and university 
education for women has increased, with the 
result that several men’s colleges have made 
arrangements for admittiog women students. 
And the Calcutb University also admits women 
students to the post-graduate classes At 
such a tune Bethune College Gor women) 
got a satisfactory aeeesion of 
studeoU by improving its accommodation. We 
are not, tff course, in favour of overcrowded 
classes We refer to the fact that, though 
for several decades we have been hearing 
, improvements in that College, 
practically Ijttle has been done. This 
womans college, the only Government College 
affiliated to the Calcutta 
Umversity. ivilj compare unfavourably 
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with eroty other Governmeat Cjlle;j 2 for: 
young men in the province as regards class 
rooms, common rooms, professors’ room?, 
hostels, etc Toe missionarry colleges far 
men are also cerLiinlv better in th“55 respects 
And some of the private nnaid“d collezes for 
men are also better. 

Perhaps at present Government would 
say, education being a transferred subject, 
tlie Minister in charge of elucit'oa inu«t 
be held responsible Tiiat may be technicallr 
true, and for recent year* But what had 
the Gorernnient been doing before this 
so-called transfer of power m some depart- 
ments ? 

Oar M. L C.'s are also much to blame 
They do not take any lat'^rest in the higher 
education of women. Periups to excuse 
their mdifference, some of them would trot out 
the theory that the kind of education which 
may be sood for men is no* good for 
women. L®t us assume that th.at is 
so. Even then the question would remain, 
what these arbiters of the destiny of the 
province have done to promote wiut mav 
be the right kiad of education for women 
m their opinion. Perhaps the truth is that, 
in their opinion, no^educatiou is the rigli^ 
kind of education for women. 


Calcutta Honours Prof. C. V. Raman 
Last month the Calcutta Corporation 

presented a suitably worded address to the 
eminent scientist Professor Sir Chandrasekhar 
Venkata Raman In the course of hw 
reply to the address he spoke of Calcntta 
as being the inVllsctaal centre not onlv of 
India but of the whole of Asia, and referred 
to the intellectnal almosnhere of this city as 
its chief attraction for him As we are 
citizens of Calcutta ourselves, we must leave 
it to others to judge of its cultural position 
among cities. Prof Raman expressed bis 
grabtude to the late Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar 
for having founded the Indian Associahon 
for the Cnltivation of Science, which 
provided him with a laboratory for 
scientific re'earch before he bad became 
Palit Professor of Physics in the Calcntta 
University. It was in fact bis work 
in that laboratory which attracted the 
notice of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who 
selected him to fill the Palit chair. To Sir 
Asntosh also, therefore, he paid a tribute of 
gratitude. 


Ilia Practicability of Retaliation— A Safe-guard 
and a Panacea ! 


A'hano' writes: 

Jladitas mu-t reaiila forbfi^i with the con- 
vimoa that t'le trei'meat metel oit to them by 
Hiad'i mijonties shall nat be wo’^'O than wh.at 
th-* llinln mino'.nes would expect to receive in 
th' p'ovmees wiie e the Muslims are la a 
iiyori'v ’ siid D . Anvin la coarse of his pre^i- 
d'^nt.al address at t.ie B'^agil Natioaali't Mu^li u 
(. jaf'^rence a: Fandi' ir 

tais propoaition 1 = cl'^arjy nnJsrst<»J. he 
•ail all reenmica'ioa- an 'Lrarnhles for loaves 
aal f'hes. for ani -eits la the lenislatures 

wDull disappear aal give place to a manly 
coLiilea^.' and a scmi of healthy compe'itioo. 
which would ultimately change tn' entire oatlooL 
la so far as later-coamunil relation* in India .are 
concerned 


It |9 to be regretted that a man of Dr 
Ausari's high position in the public life of 
India -hould hold the opinion that Mnslims 
can expect )u»t treatment m Hindn-majonty 
provinces only if the Hindus tnere knowtii-af, 
if they ill'tieat the Muslims there. Hindus m 
Muslioi-majaiity provinces will be similarly 
lU-treated But since that idea has occurred 
to him, it was best that he gave expression 
to It, and told his Muslim andience to 
bamsb all fears of Hindu oppression and forti- 
fy themselves with the conviction that in 
the practicability of such retaliation lay the 
safety of the Muhammadan^, 

It IS an odious idea this — of holding 
Hindus in Muslim-majority provinces as 
hostages for tue good behaviour of Hindus 
in Hinda-majonty provinces It smacks 
of a state of war, of siege, of armed trace. 
It betokens a war mentality, not civic 
co-operation and friendship We confess 
we are not enamoured of this particnlar 
brand of Nationalism. It is possible that 
some Bengali Muslim nationalists are not 
exactly of the same way of thinking as 
Dr An«ari. 

la the province where Dr. Ansari spoke 
thus, many ^districts in the north and the 
east with a Mn^Jim majority, are in the 
gnp of famine And of such a district, 
Kasgpur, T/ie writes 


There are many landless people who will not 
get anything by way of aancnltnral loan and 
they are the most helpless of the lot. Of course, 
relief work is being done by the Ra'nknshn.s 
'Mission, the ilaiwari community and the local 
Congress Committee : the Government also Hts 
granted total of Rs o.WJ for furti er gratuitous 
reh^t n’e Bre (hinifai to f/.t Goc&rnmtnf of 
Iknqol for ic/iaf if hes d'juf. Bat, we are afraid, 
the measures so far taken do not seem to t-e 
suffiaeat. There shcnli be found more money 
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for gratuitous relief. 5Iay we hope that Govern- 
ment will kindly see to tins ? 

If Dr. Ansari cannot ask his co-religionists 
to return good for evil, according to the 
well-known Hindu, Buddhist and Christian 
doctr’ne, he will, we hope, at least ask his 
co-religionists where they are in majority to 
reciprocate not only the evil done by 
Hindu majorities but also to reciprocate the 
good done by Hindu minorities to Muslim 
majorities, as in Bengal now and for decades 
past. 


Are Hindus to be Feared ? 


We do not claim that Hindus are angels; 
they are not. Neither do we claim that 
there has not been oppression of Hindus and 
non-Hindus by individual Hindus and groups 
of Hindus What we say is that Indian 
history down the ages and the composition 
of the Indian population should be studied 
to .iscertain whether Hindus have oppressed 
as much as or more than they have been 
oppressed. 

Christians settled in India and converted 
others to Christianity centuries before any 
jiuslims or any Chri'tians conquered parte 
of India Jews settled in Icdia tn ancient 
times. They never came here as conquerors 
Parsis took refuge in India from persecutiou 
in Persia. They received hospitable treat- 
ment Even before the Muhammadan couquest 
of Sind (which was the first province to be 
conquered by foreign Muslims), Muslim Arabs 
traded with the Malabar coast and received 
friendly treatment, aud some of them settled 
there. Before any foreign Christian people 
conquered any part of India in the middle 
ages, every one of them came as traders aud 
obtained facilities for commerce. 

Before the Christian and ^luslim conquests 
in India, the Hindus, v\ho were then indepen- 
dent and had the power to ejtlude at least 
small knots of foreign traders dr refugees or 
emigrants, did not try to exclude any 
foreigners. Before and after the Christian 
and Muslim conquests of parts of India, it 
may be said with truth that there was no 
such Hindu movement for the extermination 
of non-llindus as are to be found in the 
history of some Don-IIiodu countries We 
spe.ik, of course, of times of peace 

The result is that in India there are to 
be found indigenous followers of alt the creat 
liistorical religions It cannot be said that 
among them the Hindu majonty have been 


the oppressors If Hiudils had been oppres- 
sors, the Muslims, for example, would not 
have increased in numbers to the extent that 
they have done— becoming in some regions 
the majority from a minority. 

This state of things is duo either to the 
fact that the Hindus are a people who follow 
the principle of “live and let live’’, or (o the 
fact flat they are too weak to actively 
exclude aud persecute others Whichever 
view IS accepted, it is a figment of the imagi- 
nation of interested Europeans or of ignorant 
and prejudiced non-Hindu Indians to think 
that safe-guards are requited against Hindu 
oppression We, of course, speak of things 
in the mass 


Shoe-polishing an Offence I 


llie story of how acute economic distress had 
made an educated Bengali Biahroan youth despe- 
rate enough to take op the avocation of shoe- 

K ohshins for want of an employment, was stated 
efore 3Ir Roxburgh the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, when Aiaalendu Goswami. said to he a 

f raduate and a son of the Head Master of a Hiah 
ioglish School at Asansole, was placed before the 
Miuristrate Jiaving been airested under section 54 
of the Cnminal Procedure Code. 

■ It was alleged that Goswami was arrested on 
suspicion while polishine shoes in Bentinck Street. 

Ee was oraered by the ’'lagistrate to be 
released on a bail of Rs 100, but on his failure to 
furnish bail he was remanded to jail custody till 
,mQe il tor the verification of his antecedent* 
Gosuami ts a young imn poasessmg n gooi 
physique 


So, shoe-polisbing is a legal offence, or 
cause of suspicion, for an educated young 
gentleman ' Peihaps, Goswami’s offence lay 
IQ the Sentence italicized above He has 
been discharged or acquitted, or whatever 
the legal phrase goes, by Mr. S Iv. Sinha, 
the officiating Indian Chief Presidency 
Magistrate. 

It is to be hoped, educated young 
men who hang about the purlieus of 
mercantile or Governraeot offices in quest of 
jobs, will have the moral courage of 
Goswami Any lionest work is better tliau 
loafing 


Calcutta University Finance 
Bombay University, though it has eaoUgl' 
to do with Its saving of Rs. 150,000, has 
perhaps invested the sum in securities, lead- 
ing old-fashioned Mr. K. Natarajan to wonder 
whether he w.as a member of the Senate oJ 
an educational body or was merely piesent 
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at the bu'iness lapctin" of a joint-stoct 
coiupanTl 

The other pictnre i=5 th“ bif; deficit 
show^D by Dr B. G. Roy in the esti- 
mates for the next session’s wortin" of the 
Calcutta UniTersity. It was reported that, 
as the result of recent c-on^altations between 
the reprC'entatives of the Goremment and 
the University at Darj«‘elinc. Goveminent 
would come to the resene of th<* DniTersitv 
Dr. Roy wired to the Edncation Minister to 
anthonze him to mate a definite stat'^ment 
to the Senate. Bnt the Mini't^-r has cot 
j^ven any snch authority ' bo. the University 
may have either to close many sections of 
its post-sradoate departments at no distant 
date or to ast its lecturers — none too highly 
paid — to work on quarter rations ,^ll the 
while, the Olympians, white and brown, with 
th«>ir myrmidons, mu't have their eiodos to 
the bills and other extravasancies, in spite 
of financial 'tringency. 


■The Calcutta Builders’ Stores Ltd.” 

"We are glad, “The Calcutta BaPdets* 
Stores Ltd,’’ of Shalimar Road. Howrah, 
founded by Mr. Jogesh Chandra Mnkber]'- 
2 self-made man, has been making gvod 
progress It deals in many kinds of wood 
work, and trains young meu of the gf-at^l 
classes in the craft Many of them have 
attained skill and proficiency in tbeir 
avocation. The utility and importance of 
snch enterprises lie in the facts that they 
open new avenues of employment to educated 
“bigh-ca'te’’ men and that they stow to 
our artisans and craftsmen that tbeir 
ancestral occupations ar** not at ail to be 
despised. 


Dr. Ansari’s Bengal Nationalist Muslin 
Conference Speech 

Tlie most important portion of Dr M. A 
Ansan's presidential address at the Fandpar 
session of the Bengal ^i^ationalist Muslim 
Conference is pnnted below 

The rroposaL. we are pliumr before yoa. ard 
thvDUgh you t-efore the (Country, are tassi on the 
demoeratio prinaple that a ni3:on*v however 
ftaall or larse, must cot be allowed to I-® coaveitei 
into an eoual.tyor a minonty. andmsit b®plaoed la 
rr-h a pojjuoa as to function as a iu3yOnty and 
the lemnmate feais and appreh®iii'cns of a minority 
should be removed ty just and rea?onal!e sa'e- 
ffuards— safe-suuds which do not cut aunss the 
basis of respous.bhty and s?lf-^CTemm® 2 t. H®re 
are the rmpcsals ; 


I That joint elfylorafcs with adult sufirane 
-hculd form the t^is of repre^“nlaucn in the 
future cor-iituhon of India. 

(aj That with adult sufTrane. re^^rvati'^n of 
-eats only for minorities IfesS than 2o per cent 
in the Federal and Provincial Legislatures should 
f-' p®mijtl®d, on th® lasis of population with 
tL® nnht to coa'est aiditional seats. 

bi That m the provinces where Muilims 
are in a mmonty of l'=s5 than 2j per cent. s®ats 
-ha i be reserved fer them cn a pop'-ilation 
« with the rght to c.nt®^! addihcnal seat*, 
t’l’’ n ca.'® other communities are given weightan®. 
Mu^hus snail V/e -umlarty trea'®d and the pre=®nt 
we~htane enjoved by th°ra suall te maintained. 

l' If adult franchise is not establish'd, or 
frm his® u no* entendsd i-o as to redact the propor- 
iion of It® jwfulaticn on the eWtoral romster. in 
tn® Pan^a*^ and Et®nnal sea's -hall te re<®iTed for 
th®5Insini' until adult suJTrage is efcta‘’luh®d cr 
fran'-hi-® 15 extended ro as to reflect the rreportioa 
of population on the electoral rt<nit®r. in sn.h a 
passer that the Mu-hm majority is cot redufed to 
a ro-nos of mmonty cr eves of e^'*ality 

O That tn® rerresestatics of Jlu-hms m the 
F-ieral le 2 is'.a*’ire -hall be cn®-lh\rd cf th® resp®'^ 
tive houses 

“4. Tba* all arFomtxesls shall l«e mads ly a 
PuMc ‘^rO’® ‘■<imm:aS50D. aocordmn to a nusimum 
'tandanl ©f ®S3-'i®si-v without at the sam® Date 
d®rnvms anv commusity cf its fair share n the 
s®rt’‘''es and tha* is the (as® cf the lower grad®s no 
rr>-sotolv -ha.] p^nuttod 

■ > That ui th® F-deml and Provis'-ial Calinetv 
Masl*ai> isterests snail k-® adequately reccsmz®d 
by means cf a o.inveaticn agreed to by all the 
rarti®> id th® d ff-r st i® 2 L!latures. 

"C That ' Sird ihall be ernshtu^ed into a 
s®r*ra**_rTO'~E''® 

“T “Itiat th® N W. F Pronno® and Baluchistan 
shall h3vee3ca'‘ily the same form cfGovercmeat and 
adpia:strao..a as ot 2 ®r tronn'res in Bnu-h India. 

■S That th® fn'ure ocn-ntnaea cf the cermor 
shall k-® f®d®ral and th® residuary pow®r5 -hall vest 
in th® f®deta*mg units. 


9 (ai That there shall ke a provi-ios of 
fundatuenul rights in the ccssUiuUoa puaranteeinn 
to all the citizens th® pruteccon cf their cmltures. 
Jasnuane. - npt edu'.ation prch-==icn and precUca 
of religion, relin’ous endowmonts and economic 
p’er^ts 

That tb® tundavne.u'al T-.-nh.**, ami 9®-=m:ai 
laws shall be effectively protected by a sp'ocihc 
prevision to be emlcdied in the oenshtuhen. 

c) That there shall k-® no chacne in the 
‘^'umnutioa so far a- fundamental rnhis are 
cjn®i®rn®d ero®pt with th® oon.-turen-v of a 
thiv^-fourths majority cf each Hou-e of th® Fed®Tal 
leg'slatnre. 


Th®«e proposals are Eub-tantially the same 
a" those embodied in the principal resolution 
passed at the conference of Muslim 
nationalists from all parts of India, held at 
Lucknow in April last. Minus joint 
electorate*, they are substantially Mr. .Jinnah's 
14 pointe. This is not merelv the prejudic®d 
and tainted Hindu opinion That it would be 
that of reasonable non-Hindu minonty opinion 
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also, would be cvideut from the folloujng 
passage extracted from The Tf rc^-, a Koroan 
Catholic organ of Bomba}’ . 

The Ausari scboel has alreadx swallowed the 
camel. AVe mean by this the whole of that . pew 
revelation ^^hloh w.\s vouchsafed to Mr Jinnah 
and which is embodied in the fourteen command- 
ments Separate Afnslim provinces residuary 
powers in the provinces, commiiaalism in the 
services and Govemmenh and all the itjst they 
have agreed to The gnat they are strainmg at is 
the separate electorate which somehow or other 
has become the dividing line between the nationalist 
.and (he ccmmunalist That after swallowing all 
the rest they are straining at this, is one more 
proof of want of a sense of values and proportion 
which IS such a painful mark of Indian politics 
Even in this matter of separate electorates the 
Afuslmi national’sts were prepared to compromise 
They wcie prepared to accept them as a nlhr 
but one thing they insisted upon The separate 
electorates were to lapse automatically after a 
definite period But this was more than the Shafi 
and Shaukat Ah schoots could stomach. 

The defect in the political way of think* 
ing of JIusliras of all parties, natiou-alist 
and separatist, is that they cannot get rid of 
the idea that majorities and mino* 
tUios must be enmmunai. Nationalism 
and true democratic politics, however, 
require that the dividing line between tuajo- 
Titics end minorities must he politico* 
economic and that each parly may and 
should consist of men of different creeds 
and castes in varying proportions at different 
times The parties must not be a practically 
constant quantity m their composition and 
numerical strength, as they would be if they 
were communal They must be comparative- 
ly variable and 'fluid,’ as they ate la all 
democracies, being politico-economic. 

Having commented in detail on the 
Lucknow resolution in our ilay number, 
it might be thought superfluous to discuss 
Dr. Ansari’s proposals again But public 
inemory may be short. So we may be 
pcrmfrteii bo repeat some oi our o’i3scTva'tion<» 
It may be recognized that Hr. Ansari was 
peihaps obliged to make proposals like the 
above, winch are cornmunalistic in Ibe main 
with a little admixture of the naUonalist 
element, in order perhaps to get the support of 
as large a section of the iluslim community as 
possible to the idea of joint electorates 

We are opposed to vesting the federating 
units with residuary power. Federated India 
must have a strong central goverameat, in 
order that the centripetal, unifying and 
strength-giving forces may be conserved and 
developed and fissiparous and centnfu'ral 


tendenmes may be discouraged and_ combated. 
In no other way can India’s existence as 
an independent and free political entity, 
able to defend itself by its own strength, be 
assured 

The United States of India to be are not 
comparable to the United States of Americx 
Tbe British provinces of India arc not autono- 
mous units coming together voluntarily to 
foim a {ederation. What little autonomy 
they have at present is a gift of the Centr.nl 
Government That they may become some- 
what more autonomous in future, is another 
question Hu'lims want residuary powers to 
be vested in the provinces, most probably 
bec-iuse they fear tbst their intciesfs will 
not be safe in tbe hands of a Hindu majority 
ID the Ceutial Government. It is true, there 
may be Hindu majorities in many of the 
piovinces also. That is the reason why 
Muslims want three more Muslim majority 
“Governor’s provinces." namely, Sind, 
Baluchistan and N-W. Frontier Province, 
IQ addition to Bengal and the Panjab, m 
order that the Hindus in these five Muslim 
majonly provinces may remain like hostages 
for tbe good bebavionr of the Hindus in the 
Hindu mojonty provinces. 

If out provinces were separ.ate States, 
with direct subjection to Gieat Britain ns 
the only common element m their political 
status, and if the fact were that they were 
going to be now separately independent but 
for the sake of developing greater strength 
and a more efficient Ddministratiou they 
were federating by giving up part of their 
sovereignty and keeping the rest to them- 
selves, then one could understand residuary 
powers vesting m them. Bat the facts are 
quite different 

Dr Ansan’s nnderlyiug idea seems to be 
medieval and communal, namely, that the 
unit of tbe State is the religious group 
■Bub tbe modern idea is that tbe unit of the 
State IS tbe individual citizen, whatever his 
religious belief or disbelief m.ay be. In ^ 
modem State there must be the open door 
for talent, irrespective of creed or caste. 
Xo be stiODg, efficient, prosperous and pro* 
gressive, the modern State must secure tbe 
maximum efficiency in its employees fof 
any given emoluments. To plead for jobs for 
any community on the basis of a minimom 
standard of efficiency is practically to 
conserve its backwardness as well as that of 
the entire nafiou. There is no objection, 
however, to the making of special provisions 
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for raisioK the efficiency of those who arc 
backward, by education and other means 

So, the fourth clause is a result of think- 
ioff communally and cannot make for raismij 
the standard of efficiency of the communities 
in whose supposed mtexests it has been 
framed. 

AVe have stated our objections to the 
constitution of Sind, N-W. F and Baluchi- 
stan into separate ‘Governor's Provinces” 
again and again. They need not be repeated 
Bat we have not only no objection 
to these three regions having laws, 
judiciary, administration, educational system 
and agricultural, health and other dcp.aTtnients 
of as enlightened and progressive a character 
as the rest of India, but we po'^itivcly want 
that they should have them 

Ve are opposed to the reservation of 
seats either for majority or minority commu- 
nities. But if JIuslims will not co-operatc 
with other communities unless seats are 
reserved for themselves in provinces where 
they are in a minority, we are disposed to 
agree to their having such reservation for a 
sho}t deflmtdy fixed period. It is to be 
regretted, however, that they have sought to 
deprive Hindu minorities in the Panj'ab and 
Bengal of the advantage, as they think, of 
reservation of seats on the population basis. 

But in Bengal and the Pasjab the 
Ifindus are in a minority. In both they, 
however, form more than 25 per cent of the 
population It IS clear that this proportion 
of 25 per cent has been fixed m order to 
prevent the Panjab and Bengal Hindus from 
claiming reservation of seats, should they 
be disposed to do so No one should grudge 
to others what one claims for one'sself. 

It IS true, both in Bengal and the Paujab 
the Hindus nre a comparatively large and 
progressive mraority But people sboirW 
not be sought to be penalized for tbeir 
progressiveness and numerical strength. 

If Dr Ausari wants reservation of seats 
for Muslims on the population basis, bow is 
it consistent for him to ask one-third of the 
seats in the Central Legislature for them, 
who are not even one-fourth of the popu- 
laMon ? 


The Wilfully Blind British Obsertcr 
The Obsertcr (London) has developed a 
special type of concern for the welfare 
of the Indian people, specially the Muslims 


of India. Its distinguished editor was much 
upset by the news that the Indian Nationalist 
Muslims had declared themselves in faiour 
of joint-electorates and were opposed to 
“separate” electorates He does not know or he 
pretends that he does not know the fact that 
recently morethan twelve thousands of Muslims 
of India went to jail for championing the 
cause of Indian freedom He advises the 
British Government to support Mu«lira 
reactionaries of India in their demand for 
•separate electorates. Some time ago the 
Oh'^nier made the following editorial 
comment 

Last week a meetiag of pio-Gandhist Moslems 
was held at liucknow Tliev reprc'ented only 
an iD'unificant percentage of their co religionists. 
)et. unaware of tins fact most British newspapers 
gave prominence to their proceedings— but almost 
Ignored a gatiieiiog vastly more important ' This 
was the meetiDc of Moslems at Allahabad under 
the pieMdencv of Dr Shafa at Kbao. one of the 
ablest delegates to the Kotind Tat'le They 
demanded nnconditionallv separate electomtes. 
That this Is the true Moslem demand is certain . 
and not less - ' that the British Government must 
make np its mind to concede it unless India is to 
plunge to disaster 

How those who know the facts most wiil 
feel amused at the magnification of the 
insignificant Allahabad meeting ' 

From interested motives. British imperia- 
list and Anglo Indian papers believe or 
pretend to believe that the Nationalist 
Muslims are uninflnential and a handful and 
the scparationist Muslims represent and form 
the majority of that community Nationalist 
Muslims assert that the truth lies exactly 
the other way, and to prove their assertion 
they throw out a two-fold challenge • (1) 
Let the organizers of the so-called Muslim 
All-Parties Conference, held at Delhi in 
March last, which the separationi'ts consider 
their biggest and most representative gather- 
ing, publish the names of the delegates who 
attended it with the names of the places 
they represented ; and the Nationalist 
Muslim party will also publish the names and 
constituencies of those who attended the 
Lucknow Conference ; (2) Let those among 
separationists who are ML. As. orM.LCs 
resign and seek re-election on the separate 
electorate issne, and let it be decided by their 
success or failure whether the Moslem 
community is for joint or separate electorate. 
Why do not Manlana Shaukat All and bis 
followers take up this challenge ’ 
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Ethical Gltaracler of British Prosperity 


British Tories, especially the Chnrchill- 
Rotberraere group, are much upset by the 
deterniiued demand of Indian Kationalists to 
become masters of their native land These 
politicians of Britain, who arc pretending to 
uphold the cause of righteousness and 
justice, declare that India belongs to Biitain 
and file British people should retiin control 
over India at any cost. They also assert 
that if Britain ever loses control over India, 
she will be reduced to a thiid-rate power 
and a poor country. Yet the British officials 
in India preach that they are in India fox 
pure philanthropy and for the good of the 
Indian people 

The following interesting letter recently 
appeared in the Chcago Ttilnine (Pans) 


To the Editor of Ihe Tubum 
Sir: 

I do not Inow whether to recard Lord Pothei- 
mero's article in his Daily Zlail of .April io as 
the language of a rich man, noor nan. beggar 
or thief. The first portion of that same article 
IS neatly Vmrlt up to emphasire this following point 
Portugal was once a poor nobody. She obtained 
India somehow or other, and became nch 
Liken iso England was once a poor nobody. 
Somehow or other Portugal lost India and England 
got It. England likewise became nch- 

Uandhi. on the other hand, seeros to be saying 
tliat the English were placed in England, and the 
Indians in Ind]<-v. And he seems to feel that 
tho Indians Lave some right to India Lord 
Hothermere’a article, however, appears to feel that 
if this right of the Indians is respected, and they 
are raised out of thoir poverty, and lhas become 
a little nener, England will be lowered from her 
w ealth and become a little poorer- 

Evactly in what relation doe« all this stand to 
the language of rich mao. poor man, b^gar or 
thief ■' It IS to be hoped that the pro=penfr of 
England is not founded upon an immor^ basis, 
and that British rule m India is not a polite name 
tor bloodsucking. But if this is so, then we 
oannot but feel grateful to Ijord Kothermere for 
standing manfully for truth and justice, by pointing 
this out. 

J- B. GOWER-JONES. 

Driluh Einhassu O/to-fh 

ParU, April 27, 1031. 


Financial Plight of Great Britain 


‘'Few people have the smallest conception of the 
peiilons financial plight Great Britain finds itself in 
today,” he declares, "Americans in particular fail 
to r^ize sufficiently that, although the Bntish 
Empire occupies nearli' a fourth of the globe s 
surface, the major part of its wealth is created 
within the small British Isles by our own men and 
women directed by our business leaders.” 

Four things will lessen the financial ills of the 
country and return prosperity, .Ur. Scott believes. 
They are voluntarily re-adjusting the existing 
paper currency system and monetary values w itn- 
ont waiting for the pound to crash . returning to 
gold coinage however limited, liquidation of 
British debts on an entirely different basis to the 
nnbu»iDessIike Anglo-American agreement . and 
the adoption of a piotective taiiff. 

There may be much truth about the fact 
IbatOreat Britain is licadtngfor insolvency- If 
“boycott of foreign goods,” including British, 
IS carried on by India in an effective fashion, 
Britain's financial position will certainly bo 
worse than it is to-day. 

For the recovery of the British financial 
position, Mr Scott suggests among other 
tbiDgs. that Anglo-American debts should 
be re-adjusted in favour of Britain. He also 
advocates that Britain should adopt the 
policy of protective tariffs Indian statesmen 
would do well to make use of Mr. Scott's 
suggestions of drbt » ci tsion, applicafion 
of proUetnc ia)iff for the best interest of 
India India should demand “revision” of 
her debts to Britain and reject all veiled 
measures for Imperial preference. 

T. D. 


A Japanese View of Indian National Awakening 

That even foreigners think that two 
of the things mentioned by Lord Irwin 
have had something to do with the national 
awakening and national movement in India, 
will appear from the following extracts trom 
an article in the June number of the Japan 
Magazine by Dr. Minoru JIaita : 

Tlie Indians remember with bitlerne':': tlie 
unfuinilen pledges oiado to them when Britain 
was in the throes ol the European war. 

Again . 


The Chicago Tt ihunc (Paris) publishes 
the following : 

Ivondon- Y'riting in the JlJcrsfiot Aewt, 
)< Graliam Scott, former member of the Rntish 
diplomatic scn,-ice. who is welt known in the United 
States and other countries, asserts that nnle®3 the 
pre-ent lineal rolicv of the country ts revis^ 
Great Dntam is heading for insoivcncj'. * 


The reasons why the nationahst movement 
has gainra force so rapidly are v-anous : but 
among them may be mentioned the dumping of 
l^ntashire goods m India with a tariff and political 
privileges that rendered it impossible for India’s 
home-made goods to compete against the machine- 
made goods of Manclioster. Then there came tho 
ccmpnlsfay and arbitrary division of Bengal. 
After Japans victory over Russia the Indians 
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began to see the possibility of doin^ somethin: 
for tlieir oyn emancipation. Upon India & 
realizing how mneh she had contributed to the 
defeat of the Centra) Powers in the Great War. die 
nationalists began to demand greater powers of 
self-governmenb India believed that after the 
war she would be elevated to a status correspond 
ins to that of Australia or Canada but her faith 
met with no proper response fro-u England Th'* 
notorious Kowlatt Act and the ma^acre at 
Amritsar, with the return of martial law all 
enraged and discouraged Indian ambitions and 
hopes, until the national temperament flamed uji 
to a dangerous lutcli, and revolution was in the an 

The Japanese are not Rus'=ophils. So, 
\iheu a Japanese writer says that Soviet 
influence has had nothing to do with unrest 
in India, his opinion cannot be discouiUed 
Dr. Minoru Malta writes 

Some English publicists have maintained that 
Soviet mfluenco has caus“d much of the iinre-i 
new seething in India Evidence of the hidden 
lund of Russia on the nationalist movement lo 
India is not suEcieat to prove muck and coa'-e* 
fluently there IS a suspicion that this is used a» 
a convement escu-e for official blunders and 
short-sightedness. There are communists m India 
because they are now everywhere, but then 
number or influence in that countiy is alcio-i 
negligible. The mam force is the Indian Xadonali't 
movement for self-determination, which bos 
definitely set its face against what it calls ec-ono uic 
imperialism. Above all. there hovers tbe spirit of 
of an awakened India. India in renascence ca’ion- 
ally, racially, pohtically, economically and so tally 

This Japanese publicist has somethiDg 
to say on the effect of tbe Simon Commission 
also . 

—the Simon Commission failed to make sufficient 
investigation of the measures to be taken lor 
granung self-goveinment to India This irked 
the Indians more than almost anything ehs 
The Commission m^e a big mistake in omitting 
lodians from its membership, thus exacerbating 
racial feeling and national sentiment, and oonse" 
quently the Indians boldly question the right of 
any aheas to dictate to them the me^ure of their 
intigress. But this nationalist inoietnent may he 
traced ba-k to the eightiK of the Ia»t century, 
since when it has gamed momentum year by 
year. 


A New Branch of the Central Bank of India 

The Central Bank of India, the largest 
Indian bank, have opened their third branch 
in Calcutta, which they have called the 
yew Market Branch. Ve are glad to note 
that the bank is making good headway even 
In these davs of financial crisis and 
stringency. The area choseu is the very 
heart of the shop-land of Calcutta, Chon- 
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riogliee, Park Street. Dharamtala, Lindsay 
Street and tbe Xew Market. The agent. 
Mr .S C \Iiuamdar, is also a genial young 
man with an old bead on his energetic 
shoulder*. He is a man of ideas and 
ability, and we eypect, he will soon make 
this new brinch an established lustitation of 
fioaocial Calcutta 


The Industry Year Book, 1931 
We have received a copy of the Itnhisinj 
Ymr Book and Buectory for 1931. This is 
tbe third year of publication of this useful 
roluoie and we congratnlate the publishers 
on the improvements they have effected in 
this edition Tbe useful things one finds 
m the SOO pages of this year book are many 
and the puce of Rs 5 should not be con- 
sidered too high by any purchaser. For 
instance, apart from the usual postal, 
railway, shipping, money-market, weights and 
measures, trade terms, legal aud other in- 
formation, the directory gives one a good 
summary of the progresss of trade and 
industries during 1930-31. This is followed 
by a chapter on banking development 
during the year. One then gets chapters 
on insurance, cotton mills, jute mills 
agricultural resources, mineral resources, 
factories (classified', cottage industries, 
chemical industries, industrial research, 
foreigo trades, etc., etc. Tne most important 
feature comes next It is a detailed list of 
the market-places of India, given province 
by province, as well as by district*. Each 
market-place is shown with its pecnlianties 
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of things bought aai sold. Fiaally, one 
gets a classified list of the trades and 
industries of India, a list of the newspapers 
and periodicals of India as well as one of 
technical institntions. There are albO indices 
of commodities, industries and places. 
Altogether the Year Bool' and Diicctoiy is 
quite useful and handy. "We can reconmend 
it to those of oar readers who are intereated 
in trade, industry or in matters economic. 


American Clergymen on War and Peace 

A questionnaire on War and Peace was 
sent to 53,000 American clergymen by ten 
prominent American citizens. 19,372 replies 
were received. The TFoiW Tomorroic thus 
classifies the replies : 

A total ol 12,076 pardons, or 62 par cent of 
tiiose who responded, express the opinion that 
the churches of America should now go on record 
os refusing to sanction or support any future 
war : and 10,427 or 54 per cent, stale that it is 
their present j3urp06e not to sanction any future 
war or participate as armed combatants. The 
auml-er who regard tlie distiacuon between 
‘■defensive” and ‘aggressive” war as sufficiently 
valid to jnstify their sanetioaing or parucipatiog 
in a future war of "defence” is S 31 C. or 43 per 
cent. A total of 8,700 or 45 per cent, say they 
could conscientiously serve as official army chaplains 
on active duty in war-bme. 

Substantial reductions in arnuments. eiea if 
the United States is compelled to take the initiative 
and make a proportionately greater reduction tiian 
other nations are yet wmiog to do. is favoured 
by 15,449 clergymen, or SO per cant of those 
replymg. The number favouring military traiuing 
in our public schools and cmlian colleges or 
universities is 2,574, or 13 per cent. A total of 
l‘J 017 romuters. or 62 per cent believe that the 
policy of armed intervenbon in other lands by 


oar Goveranient to protect the lives and property 
of Amencan citizens should be abandoned and 
protective efforfs confined to pacifie mean's. The 
immediate entrance of the United States into the 
Lei^e of Nations is favoured by 12,T(J9. or CG 
per cent 

We are not militarists We love pe.ace. But 
conditions iu respect of India are different from 
those as regirds the United States of America. 
There is no greater believer in ahinisa 
(non-violence or non-injury) than Ilahatma 
Gandhi. Even lie thiols th.at it would not 
be practicable for India to do without an 
army for a long time to come. 

There rauit be military training in all 
provinces in India for all classes of 
inbabitants. 


A.a Alleged Letter from an Indian Prince 

We publish on the plate opposite a slightly 
reduced facsimile of a letter purporting to 
have been written by His Highuess the Jam 
Sahib of Xawanagar to his brother prince*, 
received from a reliable source. As we canuot 
vouch for tbe genuineness of the letter we 
shall be very glad to publish a contra- 
diction from His Highness. 


The Fcostismecx of mt Ncjiazn 
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PRIVATE. 

TH£ PALACE 

JAMNAGAR 

ItATHIAWAR 

” 3/q'/ 1931. 

My dear 

On t\i« <jC<i.V'ion q{ tke laTestitate w’ b powers o{ toe Thjjiciesabeb oi l^aJkcpt 
anJ Ibe m-inu^e of Uis Highness the Mabaiaja^aheb oi Bhavraiar. several Princes 
met at P^ajkot m'i damg disCD'S'ons oJ tbs importaot 'juestions that are now before 
us, happened to discuss also the questioj of scorn'ou> Itferature and sedi.iotB move- 
ruent against the 'titea as a cl^s and the leasibility of measures to pre''2ut the same 
There was urammity of opinion so Iat as we were able to ascertain, thatsoire step 
should be taUea—Wbit these steps sboold b“, was left for the recommenclalion of a 
small committee cooaistlog of one rcorescnUtire from eicb Kathiawar ProTioce with 
myself as chairman 

V A meetia; was subseqnenil) held at Jamnagar which was attended by— 

Amir Shaikh ^tabomedlba>, Soritb 
hir Prabbashanker Pattani, Gobelwad 
■' Key Pena Sbri hLaosiobji, Jbalawad 

rarabmam D Jonnarkar, Ha'ar. 

3 Two questions cine op for cons deration ria — 

1 Pieieulion tf the moTcmeoi fo* boycott of foreign goods and pi^'kalmg, 

•2 rreveotion of the arcnlatioa oi acumloos literature and newejapers 

4 Aft'r 'cme di'cuss'on, tlie fir«t |w)ol was left alone, for it wai tliousbt that it 
would Letter 1* left to ever) slate to meet tie movement nctording to the emergePC} 
of the situatiou io that particiiUr stale 

1 With regard to the secoml, it was agreed th«l -vln'e the 'tale- uouM afford to 
treiit tins literature with silent contempt it wu^ unwise oot to con'’iuer its educatne 
effect on the minOs not only of the igncrirt but al'o o' the young geceration wLch 
make up future Indi-i. lie p'wentiOD, therefore it was thoogbt. becomes a duty lv 
those who cuntnbute to the welfare of the ctmafri. 

C It struck the Commiltee that the e4s<est way to prevent the baneful effect of 
such litiirature would be, to ask. Goveinmient to ndude the Indian 'States in tlie 
application of c'deis receotty passed in cou'iection with Auu-anislau I5eean-e of seme 




pipers pulilisLin’ .iruJca Unf would creite a gulf Ij'twocii Afo'hitiM.ia and lodia, 
tLe Gexeramjat ct India Lue usueJ a noliDeit.pn Utit Lur^piper^ winch tradein 
such mi-diicvoiis w ira ahouMI-s suppressed Tlifc» w is dni-f on the plci of pieserration 
if fnendlv icliffoni uhli /oj'ign powers AKIiod^I. in .IIwhcc under our treaties, we 
arc in .t wiy /ri-'nils "fco would l« coTcied under tl.'-s:. iscent orders And if the 
('hue' 0 ol rriDCD-. coil’d o'lh psr-ui'le tin* Goieiumcnt t < inehi lo the Indno States 

I I (ho .ipjdaaliOB of the diovc onliTS, m icb of ths trouble of India would 

?i) ' disippe-ir . He should, I fal, nil co operate m gelt ng Comnmect to 

cotisidif tlii-i biij'o’csfion fivoiirahlj. not c*n'v in the intereif'* of the states but aho in 

Ilia iDteiests ol the uliote tf Iwhi 

7 ruling to scour (>oirniieDt cc f| eiation .a tlii> i 3 i| -iitint nutter of uuitoal 

III cie't the ciil) I’crn.itixc oeisiWss t*i.t '•u,?geit tfisinselics are — 

l</) Guiernmeiit (o-oj>tration in the tray of getting the IVt Geuerai 

to lasTiict all peel ollices in the I’rormce rot to dcluti to llieir 

ildressees ucrispspeis and literature ibsi woonlbe coociderrd iletrimental to 
the [uuce of the i'rouooe, «liou’d be asked for which re'juest fi is been 
otanlel in indiMvWl cj^cb b> V»o%enimetvt 
(h) The elhcicj ol thU inissure w not fullr sulhcicDt, lor such literature can bo 
sold 00 'tate K.atlw.a)a nod maj inter tno Stales tliiougli these rwlweys. 
llio railway jumcliction being ixcrci«eil by Gouroment, we will haie to 
rc(]ue>t tlie Uomnuieot to make jho orryiag of banned Iiteiature a leral 
ctfi-nte iiiioishsye in Ibeii eomte, for which the K.ulwoi Police would be 
ipsporsible. 

lbc«e two nea«ure.s will greatly case (be eituation- 

8 If jou ogree with these eiews and if I bale tho privilege of your concui 
reoce, I shall at uoce more the Standing Couinuttec of the Chamber of Fnoccs m thn 
matter ol approaclimg GcTeronuit an 1 if th* reciiU K ••-aat".' -tory, wc shall co’Icctirelj 
adopt the Second etteiml'Ve. 1 shall lo glal for your views on these irconi 
mendations 

9 I dull bo gra'eful far an ead? reply so thit ir vnv fie-sh proposnU are forth- 
coming. they niiy be pnt lacfore tin Coainittee, pmioa-. to any hail action being 
taken ui necordance with ttie qereial ai^n* 


I reniaic, 
iours '•ince’clj, 




niE DJTO OF UBEBry 

By 



On the Influence of History in the Development of 
Modern India 

Bt SISTER XITEDITA 


T he problem ■which confronts India lodav 
is that of poasiog completely toto tbe 
modern age. The prc'ent is aa age of 
world-con«ciou«ne3s Owing to the di«cofery 
of steam and electricity it is now possible 
■for the lea«t adrentarons of ns to explore 
the world. Modern trade lias already done 
'0 3Iodfrn science is struggling to follow 
suit The very drairing-rooni contous 
trophies from erery conntrr and erery era. 
In fact, by each individual human mind. a« 
by Humanity as a whole, the planet e^rtb in 
,it3 entirety is being ritualized, geographically 
and historicallr. 

Thi< modern age is also aa age of exploita- 
tion. For the mo't precious things Europe 
has to go back to other eras, or to comma- 
mties not yet modernized- The rugs of 
Persia and Turfcer, the ceedle-work of 
Bukhara, beautiful porcelain and the metal 
work of the Chinese, and all other things are 
demanded, bat they hare to be found l;te 
tlowers growing ia old-world gardens seclnded 
and apart. Xo sooner do the suburbs of 
the city extend them-elres to include the-e 
gardens than ther are straightwar ttodden 
down and ruined. Even the incustries of 
Kashmir are growing vulgar, under the foot- 
steps ti the passing toniish L>ndoa is 


teaching drawing to the children in her 
board-«chool«. bnt why ? In order that they 
may iindersfaurl the worts of Botticelli 
and of Michael Angelo. The dreams and faiths 
that road* such work poS'ible, //we she 
cannot cire. Everyone today can read 
Shakespeare, bnt wh*re is a new Shakespeare 
to be looked for? Even the prayers that 
satisfy ns most deeply, are they not the 
utterances of raptnrons lives lived Jong ago 
in workshop or in cloister? la an hour, 
tuiybe. we can patter off all the prayers of 
Chrysostom and Teresa and Ignatius I^yola 
put together, bnt it would have taken years 
of concentration to have been the first ntterer 
of one sneh word as theirs. The raoderu 
age an age of exploitation, not of creation. 

The modem age is aa age of organiza- 
tion. In the case of the machine, a screw 
here or a wheel th-^re enables ns to avail 
ourselves of vast are.-is of force, otherwise 
inaccessible Similarly, the croivcing tempta- 
tion of the modern world is to treat hntnan 
areas from the same point of view. fTe are 
apt to think of whole populations, as if the 
onlv question to be considered were of their 
U'efniaess to oarselve^, to onr comfort, onr 
lusnry. ear culture. We h.ive learnt to 
organize life and ma«5*5 of men with tfcs 
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regularity and precision of machtoery. We 
see this in shops and offices and factories, 
and we also see it in the goveroment of 
empires, and m the constant aoDesing of 
slices of one country by the official classes 
of another. 

The modern age is an age of the people. 
We are all familiar today with questions of 
expediency and of responsibility which were 
hitherto the preserves of monarch? and of 
Cabinets Our habits are those of kings Yet 
we are not kings. Oar education also is of a 
kind which was once open only to the 
privileged The exploitation of the people leads 
to the criticism of the people, the thought, the 
responsibility, ultimately to the organization 
of the people The genms of Tons 3 .aint 
L’Oaveitare announc’d ani that of Napoleon 
Bonaparte echoed "ail careers «ra open to 
talent," but had they failed to proclaim it, 
the decree must have gone forth sooner or 
Jnten for at is one of the master-notes of the 
modern world Such theu are a few of the 
characteristics of the modern age. India is 
to a large e.xteut mediaeval still What does 
this imply ? The middle ages were ages of 
prodnction, rather than exploitation. The 
atienuoua dreamers dreamt by the light of 
more or less childlike beliefs. The masses 
of the nation were Jess mdely-iofomied 
than now, and vastly simpler in their aims 
and habits. Political responsibility was 
somewhat of a monopoly— each life nod each 
group was more concentrated in its activities 
than is the case today Science is the 
characteristic product of the modern world 
Art was the characteristic product of the 
mediaeval Work was peiformsd by hand, 
not by machinery, Hence it was slow, and 
productions could only be accumulated very 
gradually. Generation followed generation 

therefore in the attempt to fnrnisb. or 
in the work oi using a single room, 

and for this reason an old farmhouse 

kitchen, in any part of the world, is 
universally admitted to he more beautiful 
than a modern drawing-room 

Jlost of us Will feel that wherever it 13 
possible to retain the mediaeval and refuse 
the modern, it is desirable to do so. Bnt in 
India, the possibility is not open to us The 
mediaeval suffers here from a mortal wound 
It has been wounded, in the first pHce, by the 
touch of trade. The mechanical productions of 
the West, quickly created, quickly worn out, 
rapidly succeeding each other, have driven out 
of mind the patient accumulations of succes- 


sive generations Squalor and vulgarities, the 
two horns of the modern dilemma in taste, 
are now threatening the lovely old simplicity 
of India, with increasing force. And this 
means that the crafts themselves are passing 
out of being, — the men of the crafts-guilds. 
or Castes, betas starred or turned into work 
for which they have neither desire nor aptituda 
Mediaeval India has been wounded to^ the 
death also, by Christian proselytism "The 
simple faith of strenuous dreamers” persists 
to some extent, but it is more individual 
and less congregational, than it was Tae 
women’s lives are of the old world, and the 
men’s, touched, but not inspired by modernism, 
are out of all relation to them The situation 
wonld already have been fatal to .a people 
less profoundly moralized As it is. it 
strains unduly even that character which is 
the organic upgrowth of three thousand years 
of faith and works And ffuallv, tuedia'^val 
Jodia IS under sentence of death, through 
the existence of those political connections 
which make the country an English-speaking 
territory For good or for evjl, the work of 
modernizing has gone too far to be undone 
India IS DOW a figure lO the twentieth century 
matt of the world As proud as ever, and 
as sensitive as ever, she is no longer isolated, 
DO longer sure of herself, no longer satisfied 
with her specific achievements. Every 
country has a right to a scheme of things 
which shall not only provide incentive and 
ambitiou to her noble children, but shall also 
tend increasingly to call her meanest to 
higher aims In India today however, the 
meanest aro frankly and revoltiugly inutative 
The noblest work against incredible difficulties 
towanis ends that the society around can 
hardly comprehend And the inajorlty stand 
between, uncertain m what direction to 
bestow their efforts Spiritually, morally, 
lotellectually, and socially, we shall best 
understand the India of the present moment, 
if we conceive of her as bewildered and in 
doubt 

lu order, then, to co-ordinate her efforts,, 
it Is clear that she has to face and carry 
through 'ast changes, which we may desig- 
nate conveniently as the assimilation of the 
modern consciousoe«s. That is to say. 
accepting fho modern method of thought and 
expression, she has so to increase the 
content of the existing expression, as to 
prove herself equal, if pot superior, to those 
other nations with whom she will thus be 
competing on equal terms. 
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Instead of merely learning modern science, 
she has to prove herself able to apply the 
methods of modern science, to the solution 
of some of its unsolved problems. Instead 
of merely accepting other men’s steamships 
-and mechanical contrivance®, she has to 
produce great inventors, who will add to 
the convenience and potentiality of life 
Instead of enjoying a foreign literature, she 
has to pour into that literature masterpieces 
of a new type. Instead of admiring national 
evolutions and heroic leaders in other 
countries, she has to con«oiida*e her own 
forces and bung forth her own heroes, to 
constitute an arrav of nationalitv on her 
own soil 

Perhaps m nothing is it so ea»y to 
understand this, as in the matter of .art The 
old Indian «chool of painting produced verv 
beautifm works of art But the method 
and its continuity of effort have suffered 
destruction in the modern catastrophe 
Tnousands of voung art-students todav are 
einjply toiling along, in the struggle to put 
colour on canvas in the European wav id 
order to cypress thoughts and illustrate 
poem®, m a fashion only would-be Eoropean 
and not genuinely anything It is cle.ar 
that what we want here is workers who after 
a training in technique, can catch and 
espresa a great inapiration of their own. m 
any manner whatsoever, that they feel to be 
adequate It is clear that, acquiring mastery 
of materials, wlnat we really want is a 
great Indi-ia school of artists, a national 
art-movement And here it must not be 
method of work, but the mess-age winch is 
sought to b“ cooveved, that constitutes 
nationality 

In other words, all for which that country 
IS precious will vanish out of the world, unless 
the ctwWvey, of yi\e latjd ca'a gvasp tbe 
thought of India as India, and learn to live 
and work in expression of this idea alone 

There can be no doubt that one of the 
most important fealnres of snch an awaken- 
ing would lie in a movement towards the 
study of Indian histoxv. A man’s face 
contains, for the seeing eve. his whole past 
A national character is the resume of a 
national hi-torv. If we would know what 
we are, or whither we tend, we must be made 
aware of our own antecedents, and the studv 
of Indian h'^tory ought to possess nousual 
attractions for the Indian people, inasmuch 
as it is a hi'torv which has never yet been 
written, which is even, as yet, unknown 


Xothiug, if well understood, can be more 
beautiful as a historic spectacle, than the 
process of the Indian evolution The orderly 
sequence of consolidation and individuatioo 
by which new elements are worked into the 
nationality in each age, is something that 
could never have been so perfect, had the 
Hinialavas and a forbidding coast-line not 
combined to isolate the experimental field. 
Already there have been two Indias, — Hindu 
India, under the Asokan Empire, and Hogul 
India, under the House of Babar, and it 
remains for the people themselves to produce 
a third, the Xitional India All preceding 
or intervening periods are to be regarded as 
pi'^paratorv to these, as periods merely of 
tne incorporation and elaboration of new 
elements ^Ye are able to understand and 
state this, because it is today clear that 
hi'torv IS dyoamic. it n“\er dies. If a 
nation at any period reaches great spiritual 
or intellectual achievements, these do not 
exb.aust. thev conserve and heighten the 
national vigour. The strength spent in 
physical orgy of any kind is indeed spent, 
but the energy that shone forth as Yitram- 
aditva an<) kis brilliant court, represents 
so mnch gamed for eternity by the nation 
as a whole In this respect there is a polar 
difference between attainment and enjoyment. 
The effort to prodnce a great art. great 
science, or .n world-religion, never exhausts 
a people If they subsequently show ei- 
baustioo. we mav be certain that a close 
search will discover forms of luxury and 
excess which, occurring simultaneously, sowed 
the actual seeds of premature decay TT.ater 
will alwavs rise to the level it has once 
reached Similarly, the height that a people 
bare one** captured, they can always achieve 
again 

wwe the in this way 

patterns the future It is not by imitation 
of foreigners, but by renewed apprehension 
of their own intention, renewed effort at 
seK-expression, — in other words, by move- 
ments of national revival, — that nations nse. 
Historv JS €i‘>hirhad , — the promi'e that the 
nationality makes to eac'i one of its children 
This IS so deeply und-rstood by the human 
mind that a church will b“ formed round 
anv single character - AIi. “The L'on of God,” 
for instance, or Martin Luther, or Ignatius 
Loyola, or Ghaitanya, — that is Wt to mark 
an epoch of the race It remains for India 
to show that the pa-sion which the past has 
seen men give to churches, with their 
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sectarian calendars, will yet be seen coucen- 
trated on a nation in which the saints of all 
sects finds common canonization, Islam 
represents, amoofrst other things, the tendeney 
to runltiply to iaSoity the personality of Ali, 
and the eqaally wonderful personality of 
Fatima Hinduism represents a similar hope 
foi the characters of Santri. of Buddha, of 
Sita, and perhaps of SaunaVa. 

The calendar of the saints of the 
nationality, howerer, includes all thes,e, and 
a thousand more. Asaf-ud-daula of Oadh 
has his place there, side by side with Si^aji, 
and the story of the heroes of Rajput and Sith 
and Hahratta peoples, cannot dim the shimng 
of Akbar and Sher Shah Do the Indian 
people doubt that they are a nation, with a 
a national character of their own ’ Can they 
doubt, when they luok back on their 
literature, on their epic, oa their heroes, qq 
their liistory? Could they compare the 
corresponding possessions of any other 
people with their own ^ Does the lodo* 
Jlobamniadan doubt his own power, bis own 
pait in a consolidated Indiau iiatiooalitr ? 
'What, when he renews the glones of lado- 
Saracenic architecture, or the records of Ins 
Indian sorereigns, Indian soldien>, and ludino 
chiralry ? 

Ivo, history is tlip w,rrp upon which is to 
be woreu the woof of nationality Only the 
Tuiiror of her own pdSt can India see her 
soul reflected — and only in such rision can 
she recognize herself By the study of 
history alone, therefore, can she determine 
what are to be the essential elements, of her 
own n.atiocality when giowa to its fall 
height of manliness .and vigour. 

When we compare the Empire of Asoka 
with tiiat Akbar, we seen ceitain comhination 
that distinguishes both, the combination of 
Hiudu culture with the idea of democracy 
The personal message of Ihe Buddlw falls 
upon file 'heart of a "Sudra soveieigo. in the 
one case, to give him the intellectaal 
franchise of liis age, aud the result js an 
enthusiasm, at once of personal piety and of 
kingly opportunity, which the world ha® rarely 
or ueier seen equalled In the other case, a 
less stable empire is built up ou the basis 
of a personal temperament that makes fur 
culture, and the Isi.imic idea of the fraternity 
of man. There can bs no doubt that, colonred 
by these two master-facts, the delight of the 
four great Moguls :a the throne of India, 
was compirabie to that of jksoka himself. 

In the Indiaa nation of the near fntare. 


the demociacy itself, cefrancKised by (ti 
modern spirit, will play the leading pifi 
.and the idea of natiounlity wiH form 
niotire and inspiration. 

India IS a toiintry bora to be the iostro- 
ment of ideas There is nothiag there whic'i 
it is desirable to compass, that caooot b* 
compassed by means of an educatioD’i 

/ locess 

Xoiv nothing is more desir.ible than tb“ 
finding of some solvent for purely social 
crystallizations. The whole power ol a 
barrier betweeo two communities depend’ 
on the ralue which the members asenh? 
to It, and there is nothlug like know- 
ledge of facts for dispelling fictitious self- 
hypuitisms For th's reason, areally valuahb 
hi«t>rr of India piesupposes a certain 
traiuiog III sociology. IVuen definite koow- 
ledge IS available, pactisiuiship fatU gradually 
into disuse ^Jt is better, surely, to under- 
stand caste, tiun either t» praise or to 
rilify itj Heie based upon race, there upo^ 
occupaliOD, and elsewhere upon perioc 
of imniigratioD, it is clear enough tba 
its significance is macifoJd A world o 
unwritten history and an eacyclopa^din ® 
folklore, .are likewise contained lu itf S, 
multitudinous are Us local rofineiueuts 'tbi 
it would take an archaeological departnien 
causi-stiog of the whole people, merely tc 
tabulate them It is clear, then, that thi 
Imitatious imp ised by ca>te cannot b« bj 
any means nnifonii But it is only la lelatioi 
to the history of similar institutious, as the’ 
hare etisted in other countries, that we siial 
be able to deduce the law of the growth am 
derelopment, with the warnicg or the hope 
of Indian caste. 

We can see that it,i3 essential also to 
know where to dub a given institution 
matriarchal, patruarcha! or primitive It is 
further probably necessary to understand the 
war ID which plare spontaneously relates 
itself to work, — how nrerbauk or sea-board 
makes fisher-foJk, fertile phins peasants, 
dosetti and uplands shepherds, forests and 
mountams hunters, foresters, and miners ^Vith 
these defioite conceptioas la our minds, we 
may attempt to unravel the history of Indi.i 
Bat eves here more is necessary. How 
tuneb cao wo know of India, if ne know 
aothiag of the world outside India ? Hoo' 
shall we recover the truth about ancient 
Fdtaliputra, if we know nothing of Persepolis, 
of Petra, of B.-ibylon, of Cdina, and the 
interaational rehitious of al! these ? Or how 
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are we to understand the ijrowth and 
significance of Benares, if we have never 
studied Cologne, Chartres, Durh,im, or Milan ? 
What will the liistorv of Hinduism mean to 
us, if we have never considered that of 
Christianity, or of I«lam ^ 

Even in the study of the prehi«tone then, 
tile comparative method is essential. If we 
should rebuild the India of early ages, we must 
be prepared also to build up .and place 
beside it, Phoenicia, Egypt, Chaidaea, and the 
rest Degenerate moderns, we cannot explore 
the world without the aid of railways, but 
we need not think that our ancestors were 
like us Tne international consciousness of 
early periods is one of the most fascinating 
subjects that could be offered to a student, 
and certainlv would well repav whatever 
labour he might spend upon )t Thus it 
not only necessary that the Indian Instonan 
should have a grasj) of sociological method, 
and of such facts as are known la regard to 
the development of civilization, it is also 
requisite that he sliould be thoroughly abieast 
of the research of his time as to the formation 
aod movement of ancient empires Here we 
enter upon something more like the firm 
ground of history. Archaeology is everv day 
revealing moie and more of the partm Egypt, 
in Chaidaea, in the old Empire of Hiltite«. m 
Crete and Knossos India, whether pre-Aryan 
and Dravidun, or post-Dravidiao and Aryao. 
was an integral part of the world aod the 
epochs to which these belonged Asota 
himself was a modern in his day the heir 
of a universe unrecorded, but not perhaps 
at that time unreu-embered. history U’hat 
has India herself to tell us of this past’ 

Tne idler mav bo satisfied to answer that 
already European scholais are at work upon 
these problems Tliev are not But if they 
were, what answer i\oald that be for the 
son of India to offer ' European scholars 
are blind and deaf to many of the problems 
and many of the lines of work that Indian 
history opens up in abundance Bat even 


if it were not so, he who answers thus, or 
puts forward the ability of an alien scholar- 
ship to write a true history of India, proves 
himself Ignorant of the fir^t conditions of 
higher research The first and highest 
necessity of such work is a heati, o. passion- 
ate lote, the insight of a child These things 
no foreigner can boast Xor does the 
foreigner live in the world where constant 
broodiDg would enable him to catch those 
loose ends of the threads of history that lie 
blown by the winds of the common life 
Half the history of India lies written in 
leligions and domestic custom “yThat does 
the alien know of these ’ What does he 
know of tradition, of the proverbs of the 
race of its etiquette, of its theology ? Or, 
jf all these were open to him. where would 
be the burning hope to teach him unerringly 
the road by winch to grasp the significance- 
of the past in the future ’ 

The tale of her own past that the mother- 
land awaits must combine the critical 
acumen of tlie roodein. with the epic 
enthusiasm of the ancient writer Remorseless 
)Q its rejection of legend, it must nevertheless 
koo-T how to seize the core of truth that 
legend so often conveys Supported and 
adorned by a knowledge of the evternal world, 
it must for its own part be the poem, the 
psalm, of the Indian country. 'And above all, 
it must not end with the past, but must know 
how to point the finger onwards to tne future 
It niu->t he not only reminiscent, but also 
suggestive It must not only chant the word 
'Remember’’ bnt also find ways to utter the 
whisper ‘Determine ’’ It must be critical, but 
also fierv. proud, constructive The foreign 
scholar writes annals, memoirs, chronicles, 
but can this song of the Land be sung by 
anr not of her own blood ?* 
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The Austro-German Customs Union 

Bt JAGADISAN ir. KUilARAPPA. ma. phd. 


T he proposal of Austria and Germany to 
conclude a eu=toms anion is. one of the 
most important developments in the 
history of post-ivar Enrope And yet, so 
encouraging an effort has raised a political 
storm which throws Europe into two 
antagonistic groups of nations, — ^France and 
her allies on one side and Germany and her 
sympathizers on the other TThiie France 
is sh-ugglicg for military and hnancial 
snpremacy, Germany is fighting her way 
to a place of equalitr among nations Such 
being the conflict between toe aims of the 
two greatest continental powers, the German 
and Austrian proposal is looked upon by 
France as a step towards AnseMtiss (political 
union) between the two Teutooic peoples 
This attitude on the part of the French is 
natural enough, for during the past decade 
the habit has been formed in France to 
regard every move towards the uniting of 
Central Enrope with suspicion, if France 
herself was a non-participant in it. 

Tst BEnUN-VlESNi PiCT 
Soon after the failure of the European 
tariff truce proposed by the League of 
Ifatioos, the Germans and Austrians got 
together to arrange between themselves a 
customs union, and about the end of last 
■Jtarch tliey informed London. Pans and 
Rome of the intention of tbe two Germanic 
Governments to create an agreement of a 
unified customs and trade practices It was 
further notified that the Ansfro-Germau 
move being designed only as a first step 
towards a European customs union as 
envisaged in M. Bnand’s raeraorandaoj ’on 
pan-Europe, other nations, if they so desired, 
arc invited to join the customs pact! 
The removal of the burdensome tariff walls 
in Europe is what the British Government 
and Bnand have been eloqaeatty 

advocating, .and vet the Austro-German 
proposal loT the achievement of the same 
end has called forth indignant and bitter 
protests from Fr.ince and her .allies. 

According to the Berlin-Vienna pact the 
independence of each of the two countries 


IS to remain unimpaired ; tariff .idrainistra* 
tion 13 to ba maintained separately, eac^ 
retaining the right to make trade agreements 
with other States so long as they do not 
infringe on the well-being of the other. An 
arbitcatiou court with equal representation 
IS to be formed for settlement of disputes. 
No duties are to be imposed on traffic 
between the two countries, and their total 
castoms receipts are to be pooled and divideu 
on a scale to be determined later. Further, 
it IS proposed to bring the tariff laws and 
rales of Austria and Germany into complete 
bariDooy with one another. On some such 
lines the Austrian aud German Governments 
decided to begin negotiations towards a 
treatv to harmonize trade regulations between 
them. 

The Austro-Gorman plan, by inviting 
other countries also to join this schema, 
lints itself pretty well with the Briand 
coDCfption of pan-Europe. And there can 
be little doubt that this point was stressed 
to forestall as fat as possible the objection 
that the Berlin-Tienna p.'ict involves a 
violation of the treaty provisions The 
sections of the peace treaties governing 
Anstro-German sovereignty and political 
relations are as follows : 


TitEAir Of Tehsjuxes 
SIG^E^> Joe 23, 1919 
Seciio'v TI, Article 80 


Germany acknowledges and w id respect strictly 
the independence of Austria within the frontiers 
which mav be fired in a treaty between .that 
State and the principal Allied and Assodatedi 
Powers ; she agrees that this independence sh^l 
I'C loalieoaMe except with the consent of the 
Council of the League of Nations 


Treatt Of St Gxiuiux-ev-Xiate 
SrovEP Srpt 10. 1910 
Secviox Yill. Article S3 


The independence of Austria is inalienable 
otherwise than with the consent of the Council 
of the League of Nations. Consequently Austria 
unaerlakesjQ the absence of the consent of .the 
(^uncil to abstain from any act which, might 
directly or indirectly or by any means whatever 
compromise her independence, p.irticularl.v, and 
untiLher admission to membership of the League 
of by participation in the affairs cf 

another Pov,er. 
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It is clear therefore that according to the 
terms of these treaties a political qdioq 
between Austria and Germany js forbidden, 
and safe-guards are provided for the main- 
tenance of Austria’s political independence 
The Germans, however, point out that, 
while a political union is forbidden, a 
customs union of the type described above, 
which tends to knit the two conntries into 
a close economic unity, is not expressly 
mentioned in these treaties. The immediate 
problem forced to a head by the present 
economic situation is the creation of a single 
economic unit out of the two German-speak- 
ing peoples The Austro-German accord 
certainly amends the spirit of the peace 
treaties. But the French regard it as the 
first instalment of the union between the 
two countries which the war victors thought 
they had prohibited in the treaty of St. 
Germain, and safe-guarded by a clause in the 
Geneva convention of 1022 The Berlin- 
Vienna pact has been so skilfully manoeuvred 
and so cautiously framed as to evade 
successfully not only the hindrances arising 
from the treaty terms, but also the barrier 
of the most-favoured nation clause, open 
which many a promising Central European 
preference scheme has been wrecked Since 
the Enropean tariff truce failed, and the 
realization of the pan-European scheme in its 
entirety is far distant, the attempt is made, 
so the Germans ^ay, to begin with regional 
agreements between two or more European 
States with reciprocal necessity, and prepare 
an economic union to improve trade relation: 
between them 

Basis of Frlnch Feirs 
It is not any danger seen m reciprocal 
benefits between the Reich and her small 
Teutonic neighbour which arouses the storm 
of protest from Franc“ Indf»ed, from this 
standpoint afone Fiance would perhaps have 
little objection to an arrangement which 
would improve the trade prospects of little 
Austria But Paris sees something more 
She sees in the project a development of 
a plan, — about which the Germans have talked 
so much in previons years, — for the pohtical 
union of Germany and Austria Such a 
union would mean in itself a considerable 
strengthening of the Teutonic political 
position on the Continent. And if that 
alluance were to result m the formation of 
a Earopa bloc, it might easily mean 

a force which could challenge French hege- 


mony in Europe much more effectively than 
could Germany single-handed Hence the 
French are opposed to the removal of tariff 
barriers under the leadership or to the 
advantage of Germany. They favour, of 
course, an economic partnership among 
Austria, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia, but 
a customs union between Austria and 
Germany is quite another thing. 

Just to avoid giving rise to suspicion 
that the customs pact is a political union, 
the Austrians and the Germans extended an 
invitation to other i^tates to join the combi- 
nahon if they so wished But this general 
invitation does not seem to have helped m 
any way to clear the suspicions of the 
French They still persist that the Berlin- 
Vienna pact is nothing but a move towards 
political union The Germans, on the other 
hand, declare that all they are trying to do 
IS only to apply the principle of II. Bnand’s 
European Federation proposal Since 
European economic co-operation could not be 
achieved by the methods hitherto followed, 
they have adopted, say the Germaos, a new 
line of approach to the same problem. JI 
Briand. on the other band, asserts that the 
Austro-German pact is illegal as it violates 
the treaty terms But Germany replies that 
she IS quite within her rights as limited by 
the peace treaties, and that she does not 
propose to be bluffed out of her plan of 
resu'citating Central Europe, and as much of 
the Continent as cares to join tlie proposed 
union 

It IS interesting to note that at present tlie 
French are not basing tbgir protests on the 
terms of the tre.atv of Versailles but on tho 
protocols turned at Geneva in 1922, when the 
League undertook to float a loan for Austria, 
when she was almost on the brink of a 
Gnaacial disaster Those protocols stated more 
or less that Austria would not only give 
fair treatment in the economic field to other 
nations but would not involve her»elf 
economically without the knowledge and 
consent of the League powers floating the 
loan Perhaps the Quai d’Or^ay thinks it 
more fcas.ble to make out a case against 
the proposed economic union on this basis 
than on the terms of the peace treaties, 
since there seems to be no d.anger to Au-trian 
political independence in the Berlin-Vienna 
project 

It would, of course, be quite impossible 
now or in the near future for Germany and 
Austria to obtain from the Council of tlie 
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League of Nations authorization for their 
political union. Xeaertheless when the 
announceineDt of the Aostro-German 
customs union was made, France toot 
the position that Austria and (Germany 
should be told emphatically that they 
inD't abandon completely, and for all 
time, any 'iuch attempt at unification of tbeir 
interests Fortunatelr however wiser connsel 
prevailed Arthur Henderson, the British 
Foreign Secretary, seeing the dangerous 
situation, started at oned to mate the classic 
opening in the diplomat'C chess game of 
trying to gam time It is perhaps the 
strength, and sometimes also the wenknec®, 
of the English that fhev always pJav this 
move in diplomarv Iiiformmg himself of 
exactly what was proposed, he gatheied 
together all the te\t« aud ensagenients 
involved, and submitted them to the legal 
section of the Foieisu Office His second 
move was to avoid the direct opposition of 
one couutrs to the plans of another The 
Council of the League of Kafioiis supplies 
that impersonal intermediary to meet such 
situations France and her allies agreed to 
■the proposal of the British Foreign Secretary 
that the Council of the League should 
be asked to e.^nmine this situation 
10 the month of Mar, and that nothing 
should be done until after the Council had 
S3id its word Certain aspects of the proposal 
have now been referred by the Conncil to 
the International Court of Justice for 
■oninion 

AL^^TRrv^ Vuw oj Till Omos 
P r. Richard Biedl, tiie former Austrian 
Ambassador to Germany and Austria’s leading 
authoiily on foreign trade, says that be was 
^requested a*' far back as 1512 to submit an 
expert report on a customs union of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy with Rnmania 
and Serbia Careful investigation revealed 
-that a union of essentially agruian countries 
would lesull in such an over-prodoction of 
farm products as to rum the farmeis them- 
selves. The committee of experts then 
observed that partners to an effective customs 
union must be industrial and agrarian 
countries ; in other words, it was suggested 
tint Austria should look to the west to a 
country like Germany for a partner to absorb 
her agricultural surplus By 1914 matters 
had advanced so far that Dr. Riedl was 
expected in tlie week cf the Kiel regatta 
1o discuss the subject vRh responsible 


Germans But Saraj'evo and the outbreal 
of the war. says he, frustrated the plaa 
From Dr. Riedl's account one gathers that 
this Anstro-Gerniau Customs Union was cat 
a new idea It is not right therefore b 
accuse Germany and Austria of havic- 
suddenly sprung upon an innocent world i 
cuuDiug scheme. Tins old scheme was coi 
taken up earlier because of the hope tlia' 
the Briand plan for an economic union cf 
all Europe would be realized or .at lea't 
some group of nations, more inclusive than 
Austria and Germany, would create a unific'i 
economic area 

is to the feai-s that the customs union 
merely repiesents some deep hidden plot for 
imperialistic evpansion of Germany, it could 
be refuted m better, so the Austna'S 
maintain, than by tracing the history of the 
customs union idea Bendee. masmneh 
as the luitiatire came hom the Austrian 
side. It coufd not be said that the Austro* 
German accord is a German expansionist 
plot Tne truth of the mattei is. the new 
method of mass production and the competi- 
tioD of the United Sbtes and Soviet Russia 
are forcing Europe more and more to the 
necessity of orgniiiziug larger econoroic 
units, and it is but natural that the move- 
ment towards union should find ready response 
between countries speaking the same 
language Treaties lUvay hold this movement 
m check for some time or to some extent, 
bat It IS obvious that they cannot pre'snt 
it for everwitliout a war The oalv peaceful 
wav for srnali Sbates to rob the Austro- 
Germoiv customs union of the d, anger of 
German dommaiion wq«1J seem to be m 
their acceptance of the imitation to enter 
the combination In other words, a safs 
cure for pan-German uuion is p.aii-European 
nnioti. 

Indeed, theic is good reason to believe 
that one of the aims of .11 Bnand in 
fatbeniir the European federation scheme 
was to forestall the German political uiiioii 
He started the pendulum swinging towards a 
Emopean customs union with the tarrift 
ttuee. hut his own countrj-, along with 
others, thought that there was no need to 
hurry. Hence liis attempt ended in failure. 
Kow. thanks to the Geituans and Austrians, 
that feai. whicii has always been the chief 
driving force lu the European union move- 
ment, has been revived once again. The 
basic problem in uniting Europe is the 
problem of uniting France and German}'. 
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France strengthened her position by the 
naval agreement with Italy, and Germany 
was sore Xow the Germans are strengthen- 
ing their economic position by the tariff 
agreement with Austria, and the French 
are fnrious. Meanwhile the equihbnum is 
restored, and those, who believe that such 
equilibrium is sine ijnn non of any real 
union or understanding between the two 
proud powers, are inclined to rejoice at the 
indications of a better future. 

Union will Benlfit Ecrope 
Even if the Austro-German easterns 
union is not actuated hv purely economic 
motives, — especially on the part of Gernianv, 
— it would nevertheless be a=! advantageous 
in the long run as commercial agreement 
Considered simply as an economic nader- 
talcing, leaving the political aspects out of 
it, the Austro-German proposal should be 
received warmlv,smceaav lowering or removal 
of tariffs in Europe is something that all 
economist>. would look np^a with favour 
The greatest obstacles to Europe's prosperity 
are tariffs and armaments la fact, 
il. Bnand has beea one of the most 
powerful critics of this jituation and the 
most earaest advocates of a general arrange- 
ment for cutting down customs in the 
interest of a freer flow of trade aud a 
better standard of living The Austro- 
German customs union bolds out mauy 
advantages to the countries involved 
■While there were 52,000,000 mbabitaots in 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, the peace 
treaties reduced Austria's inland market 
to a population of 6.500.000 But the 
proposed customs treaty would open up 
for Austria a wid® market m Germany with 
a population of 70,000,000 These Austrian 
farmers would find readv market for their 
cattle, bntter and cheese In fact. Germany 
alone imports, m spite of tariff barriers, 
some Rs. 225,000,000 worth of these dairy 
products 

However, the readjostment would work 
hardship on small Austrian industries Most 
of the factories in Austria were created on 
the basis of protection against Germany and 
other industrial nahon« With the tariff 
knocked off many manufacturers would be 
unable to compete with their German 
rivals. Though an interim tariff is envisaged 
to protect small industries from being 
swamped, yet some industries are bound 
to suffer in the readjustment. ^Nevertheless, 


a market ten times as large as Austria’s 
present domestic market cannot but be 
beneficial in the long run to a production 
limited by the shrinkage of Austria’s 
market after the war. Anything in fact 
wonld be better than the present sitnation 
in winch Europe is split up by too many 
frontiers, and trade movements are hampered 
by too many tariffs 

Similarly, the customs union would 
ooen up for Germany also a wider market. 
And what is more, it would give her a 
greatly increased supplv of tariff-free iron; 
this 15 exactly what she wants as Germany 
has been short of iron since tbe Lorraine 
ore deposits were given over to France 
after the war. Further, in 1921) Austria 
coQSnmed some Rs 330,000.000 worth of 
German products, and with the tariff off 
she would provide even a better market 
for Gerruanv Besides these benefits m the 
field of economics, tbe customs union 
would s“rve Germany as a salve to her 
pride It would be a step towards that 
equality among tbe powers, of which 
the peace treaty deprned her, and 
which she is determined to regain Tub 
propo«ed union would increase her popula- 
tion by oearlv that much as was decreased 
by the peace treaty It would also partly 
make up for the loss of the Polish Corridor 
and Alsace-Lorraine Apart from political 
advantages, such regional agreements for 
tariff reductiou and economic co-operation 
are widelv reciogni 2 ®d as not only sound 
but essentia! if tbe handicap of too many 
frontiers, are to be overcome. 

We are witnessing in Europe a general 
increase in tariffs and a steady closing down 
of markets as a result of the economic 
isolation of ail nations Unless a different 
policy prevails in Europe, the European 
nations are heading straight for acute 
problems of unemployment aud class conflicts. 
The shortest way out of her economic 
problems is undoubtedly that offered by a 
Enropean federation Bat, after the failure 
of all efforts to achieve a tariff truce, the 
Austro-German free trade agreement is the 
first practical step towards the reduction of 
customs barners in Europe By inviting 
other States to enter into similar regional 
agreements, Germany and Austria have 
opened the door to new trade parleys. It 
IS to be hoped that the era of fruitless con- 
ferences IS ended and that the Council of the 
League of Nations would now move in the 
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direction of encouraging definite action in 
firvngins about cioser eeonofiiie eo-operaiion 
in Europe The Austro-Gennan castoms 
union marks the first independent and 
constructive step Germany has taken since 
the war in the field of foreign policy The 


Anstnans and Germans must be given credit 
for haring made through this proposed 
scheme the first practical attempt to 
rehabilitate the theory of free trade aod 
laiger markets as the salvation of the 
distressed Continent 


Rammohun Roy as a Journalist 

(A StWLEurvTi 

Bv BRAJEVDRA NATH BAXERJI 


5 n the April and Jlav numbers of this 
I}eiteii I pubh'hed an article under the 
above beading, in which, among others, 
an account was given of the Mirat-iiI-Alkbar, 
a weekly journal in Persian — edited by 
Rammohun The account was necessarily 
brief, as details on certain points were not 
available, by reason of the Calcutta libraries 
not haTing complete files of the newspapers 
of that time, particularly Silk Buckiogharo's 
Calcutta Jourml * I have since been able 
to obtain from the British Uuseam traos* 
cripts of an editorial which the Qtlcntt'i 
Jourml, in its issue of 10th April 1823, 
translated from the Moai-ul-Akhlmi These 
are reprodnced below and wiK (aruish the 
grounds which led Rammohun to terinioate 
the career of his Persian paper so untimely 
and so abruptly 


JIinaT-ooi. Ukrb^r 

Friday, April 4. 1823 — (Xot included 
in the Regular Knmbersi 
It was previously iotiraated, that a Rule 
and Ordinance was proraulgafed by His 


* For want of newspaper files for 1822. I was 
obliged to 5ay under contnVration lertam extracts 
wm an article on "Ireland • the Causes of >ts 
pjsfress and Discontent/’ as revrodaced by 
Miss Collet in her biography of Kaiumohno Rov. 
Though she mentions the fact that this article 
apf'eared in the ^lirat-u!-AVihar, dated 11 Oct 
1822. iliss Collet is silent on the source from 
Mhich she derived US EoaUsli traeslatton. as 
tmoted by her. I have since lieen able to ascertain 
that the English translation of the article m 
tmestion first appeared in the colamos of the 
Btmj’il Ilurlaru. dated Tuesday, Oct. 15, 1S22, 
the file-’ of wbirh are in the possession of the 
India Oflice Librarv. London JIiss Collet's 
version of the article, which was reprodnced bt 
me. supers from at least tw o nuspnata wlach 
nHiuire correction, lu- : 

Modern lieneu. Miy 7031 
F. oU. col 1, line 2') for "roval” read “binnb” 
■10 Ireland" read**En 2 land ’ 


Etcelleacy the Honourable the Governor 
General in Council, emcting. that a Daily. 
Weekly, or any Periodical Paper should not 
be published in this City, without an Affidavit 
being made by its Proprietor in the Police 
Office, and without a License being procured 
for such publication from the Chief Secretary 
to Govecaraeut ; and that after such License 
being obtained, it is optional with the 
Governor General to recall the same, when- 
ever His Evcellency may be dissatisfied 
with any part of the Paper. Be it known, 
that on the 31st of^ March, the Honourable 
Sir Francis Macnashtea, Judge of the 
Supreme Court, expressed his approbation 
of the Rale and Ordinance so passed Under 
these circumstances. I, the least of all the 
human race, m consideration of serewl 
difficulties, have, with much regret and 
relucfance, relinquished the publication of 
this Paper {Moat'OOl~Ukhbar) The difficul- 
ties are these — 

First— Although it is very easy for those 
European Gentlemen, who have the honour 
to be acquainted with the Chief Secretary 
to Gorernmeot, to obtain a License .accordiDg 
to the prescribed form ; yet to a humble 
individual like myself, it is very hard to 
make Ins way through the porters and 
attendants of a great Personage ; or to enter 
the doors of the Police Court, crowded with 
people of ail cla«ses, for the purpose of 
obtaining what i3infact,already(?uaaecessary! 
in ojy own opinion As it is written — 
Abrooe Ktb ba-sad Khoon t jiqar dost dihnd 
Jia-oomed-i karam-e, kha'jah, het-darhan 

mafmoJi 

The respect which is purchased with .i 
hundred drops ot heart's blood 
Do not thou, in the hope of a favor, 
commit to the mercy of a porter. 

Secondly — To make Affidavit voluntarily 
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in an open Court, in presence of respectable 
ilagistrates, is looked upon as very mean 
and censurable by those who watch the 
conduct of their neighbours Besides, the 
publication of a newspaper is not incumbent 
upon every person, so that he must resort 
to the evasion of establishing flctitions 
Proprietors, which is contrary to Law, and 
repugnant to Conscience. 

Thirdly — After incurring the disrepute 
of solicitation and suffering the dishonour 
of making AfSdavit, the constant apprehen- 
sion of the License being recalled by 
Governroenl which would disgrace the person 
in the eyes of the world, must create such 
anxiety as entirely to destroy his peace 
of mind, because a man, by nature liable 
to err, in telling the real truth cannot help 
sometimes making use of words and selecting 
phrases that might be unpleasant to Govern- 
ment I, however, here prefer silence to 
speaking out 

Gada-e go'^hah to hafno 

ituilhafosh 
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Roomooz viaslabaf-i Uiesh khoosrouan 

daiiand. 

Thou 0 Hafiz, art a poor retired man, 
be silent t 

Princes know the secrets of their own 
Policy 

I now entreat those kind and liberal 
gentlemen of Persia and Hmdoostan, who 
have honoured the Mirai-ool- Ukhbar with 
their patronage, that in consideration of the 
reasons above stated, they will excuse the 
non-fulfilment of my promise to make them 
acquainted with passing events, as stated in 
the lutrodnctory remarks m the first number ; 
and I earnestly hope from their liberality, 
that wherever and however I may be situated, 
they will always consider me. the humblest 
of the human race, as devoted to their 
service* 


’ Tbe Catena Jourjii} Thursday, April 10, 
Asiatic Department p 567 


Salt in Bengal 

Bv HEMEXDRA PRASAD GHObE 


T he decision endorsed by the Indian 
Legislative A'seinhly that an additional 
duty should be imposed on salt 
imported into Bengal from foreign <alt 
works other than those situated in Aden has 
drawn the attention of the inhabitants of this 
penalized Presidency to tbe question of the 
possibility of Bengal providing her own 
supply of salt The decay and ultimate 
disappearance of the industry in Bengal 
IS due to tue competition of foreign salt, 
the preference of the people for while salt 
and their neglect of improved methods of 
manufacture 

In 1S94 the Government of India had a 
memorandum prepared, as a conspectus of 
the system and methods of the administration 
of the Indian salt revenue in all its branches 
and in all provinces In that memorandum 
we have the following. 

Bengal and the greater part of Burma obtain 
their salt hy importation. Under the MahamiDadan 


rule a tax was levied on salt by means of imposts 
on the privilege of manufacture and by duties 
on the transport of salt from the places of manu- 
facture to the mierior of the country. Later 
on a svstem was gradually matured which 
provide for the control the manuficture. and the 
sale at the asrencj of the Company’s servants. 
It iras tatroduced Ji-r Chve and ped'ected 
A\arren Hastings in to 17SU and it sumvecl 
in A uioditied form till XS6.i 

The trade in Cheshire salt rose to impor- 
tance about the year 1S35 and thenceforth 
imported salt gradually ousted the native 
product iQ Bengal proper, until by 1873-74 local 
manufacture had ceased and the accumulated 
stocks had become exhausted The dampness 
of the climate and the large amount of fresh 
water discharged into the Bay of Bengal 
by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra tell 
against efficient salt-manufacture on the 
Bengal coast, but the manufacture of salt 
was not finally abandoned m Onssa until 
189S. 
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Bnt the sea-coast was not the only place 
where salt was inanufaclnred m Bengal In 
Sir George 'Watt’s monnmenfal worl — A 
Didicnanj of iht Econotme- Ptoduds of 
India (lB93\ we read : 

Fornierlj- salt was niaaufactnred in Mtdnapare 
and Jessore but at tiia present dar onJv a small 
anantitr is made at Bshar. Bhairalpore, Monghyr 
and the neighbonrhocd of Calcutta as a bye- 
prodoct in the siltrstre manufacture, in Onssa. 
however, salt is still manufactured from eea-water 
ty solar evaporahon Formeriv it was also made 
by .artificial heat (panga salt), but this has recently 
been prohibited. 


The importance of this icdoetix will be 
apparent from Grant’s Hisioitcal and Com- 
parable Analysts of the FtnatHts of Bengal 
',17fc6) In this Analysts p.ages are devoted 
to the industry under the head “Salt Lands, 
Ceded and Dewanv' and we Quote the 
following extracts from it 

The woody mbo'pitable tract of country, which, 
for tlie pake of distinction mar be heoceforth 
teraed Xoondeep, lordenng the sei-ooast m a 
curve, stretchine across the mouths of the Ganges 
about 330 British miles from JellasorelVest. on the 
frontiers of the ChutUh of Miduapore m Onssa. 
to Islamabad, the port and capital of Chittagong, 
near the S E extremity of Bengal, and comprehend- 
ins (inclusive of the Sunderhauds) an area at 
least of 7.003 square miles lo the isles and continent, 
already comprued in the General dimensions of the 
soubah, hath always been of considerable importan''e. 
as a strong natiiral barrier agaia<t foreign invasion, 
or as yielding the n-^eessary article ol salt lor 
internal consumption. But it is only within 
penod of Bnnsh adniuiietration. that its soil and 
growth of wood, both eseential to the production 
of this valuable manufacture, have been turned to 
the proper financial account of the Stale, instead 
of enriching, with Greater burthen on the people, 
two or three comipt foujedars with a few favounte 
ilogul or other foreign merchants, who alwav?. 
ciclusively, under llusulmaa government po^e^sed 
the entire trade of the countrj' ; while the large 
body of Dmdoo natives, employed in ffis and any 
other branch of commerce, were as they s'll] for 
the most part continue to be. mere cameris, brokers, 
sliroffs or agent lanians. receiving indefinite 
commi'^sjon settled at discretion by theracelres.” 

Anciently, and still jn common, the quantity 
of this article made for and consumed auoualJy m 
Bengal may be estimated on an average, at twenty 
taels of maunds each of SO lbs. weight prcdno^ 
by the latour of 4o 000 ilolungoes : who with 
supenor agents, includmg all espouses paid m 
money, were entitled to an allowance of about 
20 nipees, usually advanced by cootracliiig 
merchants, besides what was deemed e-juivalent 
to 40 rupees more furnished constautlv in Uad 
and returned to the states from the original standard 
price of delivery at HooghJy, fixed latterly at 60 
rupees per 3Ias. 

And now the whole quautitT in yearly demand 
(Wing on a mediota '"S U'-ls of maundsV is 
manufactured m the proportion of one-third in the 
cedcdaad two-thirds iathe dewan.v lauds of Ben'»aL 


for the u«e probably of lO millions of souls tha-a 
and oae-fourth of that number in Behar; mpo'ctf 
only a moderate cliarge for one of the comforts « 
life, at the otTJOst calculation of CV* annas, or 
thirteen pence each individual per annum aUowi^ 
the gross sjfes. inclusive of all expenses, to l-“ 
Sicca Rupees jLZO 00<3. 

Mr. Graot estimated that the qnantitr 
of «a!t annually manufactured ja HijI 
(Midnapote) alone was S, 53.425 maunds whicS 
was sold to the people at an average price of 
■Rs 2 a maund during the first half of tb** 
sereuteenth century The malgoofary had 
in Hijli wa» dirided into Mudhoor aad 
Xemocty 

The latter or salt land, is that portion exTOj-ei 
to the overflowing of the tides. Usually calJei 
Cburs where maunds of earth strongly impr^* 
sated with sahee particles are formed, 
clashed into kahlanes or worting places- 
on a iDedium. esamated to veild 233 maunna 
of salt, requinng the labour of seven Molonge® 
manufacturers who br as easy process of filtrahta 
and boiling afterwavds the bnne with fijewooa- 
coUectei from the neiGhbouring jungles, of aanpai 
growth, are enabled to vomplete the operafioss 
from Xovember to June before the setting in or 
the periodical rams and with the savings iroa 
SIX months' wages fixed by the government "witfi 
the zemindars • retire to their respeoUve home* 
for the remainder of the season to cultivate their 
proper Mudhoorv lands, held free or on very 
laroarable terms under the denomination ct 
ebakran as a sabsistenea for the rest of the year •• 

Reference has already been made to the 
wort of TTarren Hastings in perfecting the 
system w'bich provided for control of the 
manofactore. and the sale of salt at the agency 
of tbe Company’s servants. Tansittart must 
be credited with having helped the Company 
in this matter In The Good Old Days of 
Bonourable John Company this has been 
mentioned prominently : 

On the 7ih October. 17SQ. died, after a few 
davs* illness. Henry 'Vaiisittart E>q., uuiversafij 
^oved, admired and lamented. In him the 
Company have lost a faithful and most able servanl 
to whose integnfy and indefatigabJe assiduity, 
they are pnncipallv indef.fed for the success which 

attended 3Ir. Hastings’ plan for the maanfactnre 
of salt whereby the revenues have been increased 
50 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

Manufacture of salt in Orissa was con- 
tinued long after it had been abandoned m 
Bengal proper. In that mine of information. 
The Good Old Days of Honourable John 
Cotnpany, is to be found an illustrated account 
of the process of salt manufacture in Bengal- 
It will prove interesting : 

The season of manufacture dates from 
Ueoember to the setting in of the rains. In 
eanying on the manufacture there is a deal 

to contend with. Heavy rains ani unseasonably 
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>igh or low tides greatly impede it. The produce 
I also affected by fogs aad clcjadv or hazy 
'eather. Bat supposing that everything is in 
he iIolaagh“e’s favour, and the time for mana- 
leture has arrived, we will prooeel to look at 
he various processes which the sea water nnde^oes 
efore it becomes the article found on our table 
s edible salt. 

There is the khullaree or spot of ground, about 
hree bighas in extent, divided into fnree equal 
lortions -nhieh are bunded These divjaions are 
ailed Chatturs or salt fields into which the salt 
vater is introduced. 

In each at a convenient spot, is dug 

1 reservoir or }Ooret to oontam the quantity of 
salt ^ater necessary to carry on the manufacture . 
he Molunghee ha.s to be careful m keeping hi3 
•oorte well supplied from the adjacent nver or 
anal on each returning spring tide and to effect 
;hi3 he excavates a small dram communicating 
ivith the river or canal through which the salt 
ivater 13 conveyed at high water spnng tides into 
.he reservoir 

On each Clinltur is constructed the mcndah 
i primitive filterer composed of a circular mud 
trail 4‘/a cubits high. cubits broad at top 12h* 
mbits at the base at its summit is a basin of 
about one and a half cubits depth, and 0 cubits 
diameter , the bottom is prepared of clay, ashes aad 
sand ; it is extremely cleau and bard, and quite 
impervious to water a hole is pierced in the 
centre of this ba«in and an earthen pot or loonree 
ls carefully fitted thereto so as to admit of the 
insertion of a hollow reed or bamboo to connect the 
basin with the jiad. or receiving vessel, and which 
IS intended to act as a pipe to draw off the bnne 
'rom the forin"r to the Utter This md is capable 
of containing from 30 to 33 ghurralis of salt water 
and 13 attached to the maidah Over this koonree is 
laid a light bamboo frame upon which is placed a 
layer 0 ! straw, and on that again a stratum of the 
chattur saline earth is thrown, and stamped down 
haid with the feet 

Into the hollow o" basin 0 ' the inaidan the saune 
earth, which has been scraped off the salt fields is 
thrown until it 15 filled to the brim Afterwards 
3 or 4 men stamp it well doWn with their fe^t and 
throw upon it about SO ghurrahs of salt water from 
the jooree or reservoir already described. This 
quau'ity of water is however poured on the maidah 
at intervals, so as to insure its not overflowing, but 
percolating gently and emptvmg itself, charg^ 
w\th the sahne properties of the earth alreadv 
there, through the reed pipe into the or reser- 
voir near the base of the maidah- The above 
quantitv of water is calculated to fill the nad with 
about 3i ehurralis of strong brine ready for boiling 

After the sa’ine earth been thus partially 
deprived of its saline properties, it is taken out aad 
used as a manure, being scattered over the salt 
field to increase its fecundity for the next seasim 

The brine is now carried m ghurrahs into the 
ihannah nad or receiver previou^fv prepared, 
which IS capable of holding 30 to 40 ghurrahs and 
is close to or outside the boiling bouse, where 
he allows it to settle for about 24 hours to 
precipitate all impurities previous to boiling. When 
sufficiently clear, it is bsded out and earned into 
the boding house. 

Tne Bhoonree or I<oiIing house is. grae^ 
ally situated close to the salt fields and is bout 


norOi and south, within the boiling house or in its 
northern, comparttaent is erected a mud or earthen 
furnace raised from .the ground about 2'/s or 3 
cubits over its .centre is the jhant. or boiler, the 
diameter of which is about 5 cubits , it is m^e 
qmte areolar and is usually called & jhant chukkur. 

On this chukkur are arranged very caiefully 
m areles. rising one above the other m the shape 
of a pyramid, from 2ii0 to 225 little conical shaped 
earthen pots, called koonree. each capable of 
coatainios about I’s seers of brine ; these are 
cemented together merely with the same mud or 
clav with which thejhenf chukkur is made, and 
this tUv haidens around them by the heat of tbe 
furnace until the whole forms itself into a 'olid 
pyramid of little boilera capable of boiling, in from 
four to SIX hours, m the aggregate, two baskets full 
of salt or from two to three raaunds m weight, the 
content® of the'C baskets is called a jal, and the fire 
place or ektoolab is immediately under thejAanf 
These l»tle earthen pots or L>oK>ce« are filled 
with hr ne brought from the outside </Kiu«a7i ; 
the ‘•oiling BOW commences W'b“n the brine in 
koonree is partlr evaporated the 'lolunghee adds 
more with a primitive laddie made of a cocoamit 
fix^ to a piece of bambex). which lie dips into the 
ghurrahof brine placed near the }tuint and this 
he continues doing till the koonree is about three 

B ts full of salt At the back of the boiler is a 
e into this all the asb°s from the straw and 
grass burnt is collected from tbe bottom of the 
chootak 

After four or five hours boiling, all the aqueous 
contents of the Ioo>ir«e having been evaporated m 
steam, the aalt i® taken out with iron laddies and 
deposited m baskets which are placed on either 
side of the chootah on bamboo frames, and there 
It i5 allowed to dram for about 24 hours while the 
Molungbee repeats the above process for another 
boiling 

An unproved method of preparing sea salt in 
India was introduced into Calcutta in 1842, und a 
company formed to carry on work in the Lakes 
to the east of the town and in the Sunderbans at 
Xarampore and at Gliorda where after the first 
difficulties inseparable from a new undertaking 
were overcome, salt of a verv superior quality was 
manufactured in large quantities 


A reference to Bengal MSS Records will 
show that salt formed an important source of 
revenue to the Government and was regularly 
manafaotured in several districts of Bengal. 

In his account of Orissa Sir William 
Wilson Hunter gave the following account 
of the manufacture of salt in Pankud m 
Orissa 


The manufacture begins at the commencement 
of the hot se^on in the latter half of 3larch. In 
the first plai:». a little canal is dog from the Chilka 
Lake, with sets of broad shallow tanks on either 
side These sets of tanks run out at nght angles 
from the cana' la rows of four Each tank is 75 
square, by from 18 inches to 3 feet deep. On 
the Hist day of the manufacture, the brakish water 
of the lake is admitted by the canal into the first 
tank of each of the sets of rows Bore it stands 
ror twenty-four hours : and as the depth of this 
first senes of tanks is only IS inches, evaporation 
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cocs oa veiT rapidly- Next niornins the bnnc is 
traQsferred from t3nl>. No- 1 to tanfc No 2 in each 
of the sets of row s. Tank No. 2 is 24 jnchw deep 
and each successive one deepens oj’ 6 inches till 
the Inne reaches No 4, which is 3 feet deep. TJie 
•(xater stands for a dav la each, gradualir thickeniD? 
33 It evaporates. On the fourth day it is transferred 
to tank No. 4 : and on the mornine of the fifth, 
some of the bnne is Jaddled from that tank into 
an adiomin? network of lerv shallow pools, eacli 
pool being 0 feet square bj only 6 inches deep 

Here it stands during tlie intense heat ot the 
clav In the aftertioon the nianufaetnre is complete, 
and the salt is raked out by the network of shallow 
pool' 

The 'ame pioce-s goeson. with slight variations, 
from dav to day • Each working is composed 
of a row of four tanks and a network of sballcm 
pools and is managed hi from three to five men. 
w lio are paid bj piecow ork 

Hunter gave the following estimate of cost 
per maund 


Cost of labour 2 0 

Land rent - u 0 

Excavation of canal etc 0 C 

Part cost of workmen ti 3 

Part cost of establishment 0 6 


Total 4 0 


Thus Hunter estimates the nianulicturing 
cost of salt prepared in Orissa at 4 annas a 
ruaund, while Grant has stated that its price 
Uo the public; in Bengal used to be about 
He 2 per maund. Yet Indian salt could not 
compete successfully with foreign salt la 
Bengal ! 

The reason, however, is not far to seek. 
NYe have attributed the decay and disappear- 
ance of this industry ruainly to three causes 
— the competition of foreign salt, the 
preference of the people for white salt and 
therv neglect of improved methods of 
manufacture. 

Regarding the first it would be enough 
to quote what Hunter has said ; 'Xirerpool 
salt cpines out at very low rates, often indeed 
as ballast, to Calcutta." 

The pteietauce of the people for white 
salt need no longer be counted as an 
obstacle to the progress of the indnstry in 
Bengal Not only are the people prepared to 


use brown salt, provided it is chemically par 
but what is more, it has been conclusire 
denionstrated that the salt maoufactuK 
at TIahisabathan and Ixalikapur near Calcat 
daring the days of the civil disobedie' 
movement, was perfectly white This si'i 
was also free from any element injurious b 
the human system. 

We have quoted descriptions of 
methods of manufacture adopted in Ben?^I 
and Orissa and it is needless to say to'- 
they were crude and primitive It is a pitj 
details of the "improved method of prepaiirs 
^ea salt" introduced into Calcutta in 1842 aw 
mentioned in The Good Old Days of 
Honourable John Company are not availabk 
nor have we been able to find out why it 
was abandoned But it is evident that 
modern methods of manufacturing salt were 
never tried jn Bengal 

The memoraDdum prepared by 
GovernniCDt of India in 1894 meotioned that 
“the dampness of the climate and the larp 
amount of fresh water discharged into the 
Bay of Bengal by the Ganges and tbe 
Brahmaputra tell against efficient salt 
manufacture on the Bengal coast.” But ive 
bare seen that the salt manufactured during 
the montbs from November to June was 
sufficient to meet tbe requirements of tbs 
people. By the adoption of modern methods 
of manufacture the quantity of salt manufac- 
tured during these dry months can easily be 
increased Salt manufacture, moreover, can 
he taken to as a cottage industry in several 
districts ID Bengal. It has to be seen if the 
amount of fresh water discharged into the 
Bay of Bengal can be regarded as sn 
insuperable obstacle to the industry being 
successful in Bengal 

If it IS held that for the supply of an 
important commodity like salt India should 
not depend upon foreign sources there is no 
reason why a province like Bengal where 
salt can bp manufactured from natural 
sources should depend on JUirachi and Okh* 
and far off Aden which is not a part ot 
India. 



The Redistribution of Provinces — Greater Bengal 

Bv JATIXDRiMOHAX DATTA 


|X the comiug Federal India, the provinces 
^ as the constituent units are booad to 
play an important part Whether the 
^•esiduary powers of the CTovernnient reside 
^ it the centre or in the provinces, the 
rProvindial Governments are going to plav 
/a vital part in the national life of the people 

The present distribution of the provinces 
"is highly irrational The Simon Commission 
'observes that “in India there are onlv a 
' number of administrative areas which have 
grown Up almost haphazard as the re««U nf 
conquest®, supersession of former rulers or 
administrative convenience. one of them 
has been deliberately formed with a Mew to 
Its suitability as a self-governing unit within a 
federated whole’’ The i^ehrvi Report also xivs 
that “the present distribution of provinces in 
India has no rational basis It raei dv 
due to accident and the circumstances attend- 
ing the growth of the British powei in India 
As a whole it has little to do with geographi- 
cal or historical or economic or linguistic 
reasons Even from the purelv administra- 
tive point of view it is not a success It is 
clear that there must be a ^^dl^tnbatlon of 
provinces Some of us favour small pro- 
vinces, others prefer large provinces But 

small or large, the qin^slion of redistribution 
has to be tackled ' 

The Simon seven <ire of opinion 
that in spite of developments they 
cannot regard the present provinces 

as in any way ids’ll area® for self- 
government Although tliev are well 
aware of the difBculties encountered id all 
attempts to alter boundaries and of the 
administratn e and financial complications 
that arise, they make a ihfmitt le'omen- 
flnfion for reviewing, and if possibK resettl- 
ing r!ie provincial boudaries of India ir a-- 
early a date as possible ' 

There is a considerable bodv of opinion 
in India which calls for some readin!,tment 
of boundaries and redistribution of areas 
The evisling provincial boundaries in 
more th.an one case embrace areas 
and peoples of natural affinity, and 
sometimes separate those who might 


under a dittereiit scheme he more natwaUy 
•(Hite'J There are. however, very great 

difficulties in the wav ot ledistnbution and 
the liKtorv of the partition of Bengal stands 
as 1 warning of the caution needed before 
undertaking any operation sq likely to run 
counter to old associations or to inflame 
suspicun and resentment Moreover, the 

consequential administrative and financial 
adjustments are bound to be of an extremely 
complex character In this connection, t!ie 
Simon CiiumissioQ refers to the chapter 
in tile Xebiu Report, nhich deals with 
the reJistiibution of pioriuces and 
di'Cussei, the difficult subject of “linguistic 
areas The Simon Repoit observes 

that if thiso who speak the same 

language form a compact nod self-contained 
area, so situated and endowed as to be able 
to supp>rt iS existence as a separate 

province, there i* do doubt that the use 
of a common -peech is a strong and natnial 
basis for the pioviocial individuality But it 
IS not the onlv test -race, religion, economic 
interest, geographic, al cout’guity. a due 

balance between conntrv and town aod 

between coa>t-lme and interior may all be 
relevant factor^ Mo»t important of .all, 

perhaps, for practical purposes, is the large-.! 
possible measure of general agreement on 
the chaugei propisedf both on the «ide«of 
the area that is gaming and on the side of 
the area that is lo'ing territory 

The Commission goes un to obsene th.it 
“so close a union as now pxists between 
Orissa and Bihar is a vlaring example of 
the artificial connection of areas which are 
not naturallv rebated ’ 

Th®»e (i. 0, provincial) boundaries, .a., a 
rule, have none of the chaiacteristics of a 
natural frontier , the lines they follow are 
largelv due to the way m which British 
authontr happened to spread over th® 
sob-contment and to the order of tim® in 
which different accretions became joined 
to what was already organized as on 
administrative unit As long as the Oovern- 
inent of India w.as entirelv centralized, and 
both the admini'tr.ative and the finince of any 
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area were provided and directed from the 
centre, the line taten by a provincial boundary 
was o£ less importance. Bat now that 
the provinces have a real political existence 
of their own, the situation is changin?, and 
the time is coming when each province 
will not only have its own provincial 
Government and its own provincial resources, 
but will form a unit m a federated whole, 
it is extremely important that the adjustment 
of provincial boundaries and the creation of 
proper provincial areas should taVe place before 
the new process has gone too far Once the 
mould basset, any mai-disfribution will bostill 
more difficult to correct. In view of 
these considerations the Simon Commissiou 
proposed, and regarded it as a matter 
of ntgent importance, that the Govern- 
ment of India should set up a Boun- 
daries Commission with a neutral Chairman, 
which would investigate the mam cases in 
which provincial readjnstraeot seems called 
for, and should endeavour to work out 
schemes with a view to seeing how far 
agreement is possible 

According to the 1931 Census, the total 
of the Bengali'Speaking population throughout 
India is 49,294,099 , of these 43,709.394 
reside within the present administrative 
boundaries 6f Bengal including the native 
States of Cooeli Beiiar and Ttppcra. The 
total number and proportion per 10,000 of 
tbo Bengali speaking in the adjoining British 
pro'incea ate given below . 

Total Proportion per 10.000 
Asmara 3.S25.220 4,413 

Bihar A Orissa 1.56S.138 437 

Burma 301,0^19 229 

The present province of Assam may be 

said to be an annexe of Bengal. Ifo other 
language is spoken by so many tdod in 
Assam ; the proportion of Assamese spoken 
m Asmara is 2t6(? per 10,000 About 12.0 
per cent of the Bengalis reside outside 

Bengal. 

The number of Bengali speaking persons 
in the rest of India is quite small, being 
41456; of whom 23.160 reside in the U. P-, 
mo<ftlr in the sacred cities of Benare®, 
ifalhura and Brindaban. 

In a possible redistribution and readjust- 
ment of tlie boundaries of the provinces, 
only those areas which ate contiguous to 
each other can be amalgamated together. 
This would concentrate the Bengali speaking 
in their home province, increase their 


potentialities and reduce the causes of 
friction and heart-burning and lastly 
prevent them from being slowly absorbed 
in a different culture. 

It 13 universally admitted that progress 
and general culture depends upon language. 
Language as a rule corresponds with a 
special variety of culture, of traditions and 
literature 

At the All-Parties Conference m 192S, 
when the Nehru Report was discussed, the 
following principles of redistribution were 
agreed U> . 

Partly geographical and partly economic 
and financial, but the mam considerations 
must necessarily be the wishes of the people 
and the linguistic unity of the area con- 
cerned It 13 most desirable for provinces 
to be regrouped on linguistic basis. 

The Indian NatJOD.al CoDgre»s recognized 
the principle as early as 1921, and so far 
as the Congress machinery is concerned, 
India has been divided into Uogaistic 
provinces 

With regard to the union of the Bengali- 
speaking population, the Congress in 1911, 
aHer the .aonoUDcerjent of the annulment 
of the Fartition of Bengal, but before 
the actual creation of the province of 
Behar and Onssn, passed the following 
resolution : 

'“That the Consross desires to nk'-e on record 
its sens.* of profound aratitude to Bis Maiesty, the 
Kina Emperor for the creation of a seinrate 
province of Bihar and Orissa under a Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, and prays that in readjnstinff 
the Brovinml boundaries the Oovernnient will be 
pleaded (o place ail the Geos-Ui-speakiDg- di:.tricrs 
under one and the same administration ’’ 

As stated above, 12 6 per cent of the 
Bengali-speaking people reside outside Bengal. 
The actual proportion is really greater, as 
many of the Bengali-speaking people m the 
border regions of Bihar and Orissa have been 
returned in the census of 192f as ifindi- 
speaking. The following is a summary of the 
condusions of the Bihar and Orissa Census 
Report for 192 1 about this question 

Bengali is spoken by 1,656,990 persons 
in the province {le, of Bihar and Orissa) of 
whUni 1,530,111 or 923 per cent are found 
in the border districts and States of the 
province on the east from Pnrnea to B.alasore. 
In 1911, the number was 2.294,941, the 
difference being accounted for by the 
Kishaoganj dialect in Purnea being recorded 
as Hindi on the present occasion In Bhig.al- 
pur also, tbongh the numbers involved are 
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not great, there has been a fairly marked 
decrease of Bengali speakers, hut generally 
speaking in Bihar there has been a slight if 
unimportant increase. In Orissa there has 
been a decrease, of which the greater part has 
occurred in Balasore district . the mcrea'-e 
{■^decrease) has occurred m every ihaua bat is 
marked in Bhadrak. In the Cbota Nagpur 
plateau Bengali shows a big increase of 
52,000 in Ilanbhum In ^inghbhnm aUo 
there is an increase of over 14.000 or IS"! 
pei cent. 

In Pnrnea Hindi has greatly increased at 
the expense of Bengali The figures in the 
foot-note give the number of Hindi and Bengali 
speakers in this district at the last three 
Censuses.* The fluctuations are caused by the 
varying treatment of the mixed dialect of 
Hindi and Bengali, commonly referred to 
as “Kishanganjia,” which is described in the 
index of languages as the eqaiv.alent of 
Siripuna "a form of the Northern dialect 
of Bengali 'pokea la Eastern Purne.a. the 
number of speakers then being estimated 
4it C03.623 

No special instructions were issued as to 
how this dialect should be retained in the 
schedules and it was generailT entered as 
Hindi, though ten rears ago (m lOil* u was 
generally entered as Bengali 

The Sub-Divisional Officer explained that 
ID his opinion a pure Hindi speaker would 
be more at home in this area than a speaker 
of juoi Bengali (The italics are ours', and 
that therefoie the record of the dialect as 
Hindi was id Ins opinion correct If the 
enttv Imd been Kishanganjia' it would have 
been classified as Bengali in accordance with 
the index .and the classification adopted in 
lyll, but the entry was 'Hindi' and could 
not simply be changpd to Bengali. On the 
other baud, the fiiictuaticnxs show iawly 
accurately the number of persons who speak 
this dialect and that the estimate in the 
Linguistic Survey is not far wrong . it 
IS spoken in the Kishenganj sab-division 
except on the borders of Darjeeling and 
Jalpaiguri where Bengali is spoken and in 
the eastern half of the Sadar sub-division 
So, the nameless Sob-Divisional Officer 
wji- allowed to over-nde therB.atureconclnsion3 
of Sir George Grierson and of the Linguistic 
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Surxey of India The real reason seems to 
be political. In the present census of 1931, 
the enumerators in Singbhum hare been 
asked to note the race of the Bengali-speaking 
persons, as if these half-illiterate and ignorant 
enumerators are expert physiognomists and 
autbonties on anthropology. The real reason 
seems to have it inclnded in the new Orissa 
and oppose it» possible transfer to Bengal 
The 1921 census report discussing the 
mtluence of court languages on the number 
of speakers speaking that language makes 
many interesting observations 

In Sambalpur. it says, the proportion of Hindi 
speakers now stands at 5 2 where ten years 
ago it stood at 9 5 per cent This reduction m 
Hindi IS owing to a heavy transfer to Onj'a 
which has occurred in every police station 
10 the district The Deputy Commissioner 
states that since the court language of the 
district was changed from Hindi to Oriya 
in 1905. there has been a steady decrease 
in the number of Hindi speakers 

In 8eraikela also, according to the report, 
the proportionate number of Hmdi speakers 
has dropped to about half of what it was, 
but the absolute figures are small The drop 
has a good deal to do with the fact that "Oriya 
has been introduced as the Court language and 
that cihuatiun !<• largely conducted though 
the nichion of Otiya 

The Di'htcf (ra'cttre) says that Purnea is 
“essentially a border district. ‘ The effect 
of Its situation IS noticeable both m the 
vaning physique and character of the 
population, and also in the language More 
remarkable, however, is the ethnical, religious 
and linguistic boundary formed by the river 
Maliaoauda The country to the east is more 
nearly allied to Bengal and the bulk of the 
inhabitauts are of Rajbansi (Koch) origin, 
while to the west the castes are the same as 
in the adjoining Bihar districts Mussalmans 
number two-thirds of the population east of the 
river, but only one-fhird to the west of it On 
the confines of Diaajpur and Malda, Bengali 
IS the mother-tongne of the people 

The Sheikhs (670,000 out of 18,75,000 in 
I'lOl) who are chiefly found in the east and 
north of the district, form more than one- 
third of its total population Their features, 
characteristics and habiU show that they are 
mostly the descendants of converts from 
Hinduism, and they still join with Hindus in 
several religious rites Four sub-castes are 
recognized locally, u: , (Ii Bengah, (2) Kulaiya, 
(3) Habalyar and (4) Khutta, of which the 
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Bengali sub-caste is numericallT the strongest. 
The Slahananda may fairly be taken 
to be the boundary between them and. the 
other Sheikhs. 

The Eaibarthas (53,0001 speak a dialect 
of Bengali, and in their hahits resemble tbeir 
fellow castemen of the neighbouring districts 
of Bengal. 

The Dhanuks (45,0001 of Pnrnea differ m 
sereral important respects from the Dhannts 
in other parts of Bihar. 

The Han« (40,000) appear to be Bengali 
m ill &«, s’Kih a Bengali 

dialect 

The Mahananda seems to be the bonndary 
between the Bengali castes and the Biban 
cas(e< 

Historically, ea-tern Purnea w.as aiwavs 
couMdered to be a pari of Bengal From the 
.4iij-i-.-lii(7ri it appears that the present 
district was included la Satkar Tajpnr east 
of the ''[ahaaaada and Sarkar Paroea west 
of that rirer TTitbin its limits were aKo two 
moAnfs of Sarfcar Audumbar and one m'lhtf 
of Sarkar Lakhnauti in the south, all 
these Sarkars belongiuc to Sabah Bengal 
The oW kosi was at this time the boundary 
between Bengal and Bihar, and continoed to 
be so till the eighteenth centary 

The effect ot this esrlr separation is 
reflected in the revenue practice of the 
district. There are two Mkji serials —ill a 
Fash senes for the Fssli and ,?) a 

Bengali serial for the Bengali tml/alt. Of 
about 1,700 revenue paving estate*, 4>0 are 
in the Fa*li and l.'J50 in the Bengali serial 
Another respect in which Pnrnea is umqne, is 
that unlike the Bihar districts there has hoen 
little *nb-division of propnetarv intere»ts 
Patnf tenures ave especially numeroa? in the 
Ivisheoganj' sub-divi«ioQ One peculiarity 
which formerly attached to Pafnt teanres was 
that arrears were realized by a cits! suit and 
not by the sunimarv procedare under 
Regulation Fin of Hiq, owing tj s notion 
tnat P<Jf)ii law was inapplicable to Fi-.h 
tnahaU. 

Kishenganj sub-divisioa is the most 
fertile portion of thedistnct and more densely 
populated. It is more nearly allied to the 


neigbbotmng districts of 57orthern Bengal 
than to Behar, and the bulk of the inhabitants 
ate of Rajbansi or Koch origin, though most 
of them are now converts to Islam 

The weights and measures in use in 
Pnmea varv considerably The standard seer 
of eighty tolas is m general u«e. but for weigh- 
ing gram, tobacco and jute, a seer of different 
Talnes is ased in different locahtie*. They 
vary from 64 to 135 foJa«, but Kishenganj does 
not use anv below eightv-hve ‘ Agncnltural 
labourers ate also generallrpaid m kind Every 
reaper is espected to cut in a day two 
and six niutii of rice : each l-oiha coos3>ts of 
twenty-one muti<, t e , literally, bandfols bat the 
nmti u a conventional measnre. considerably 
exceeding what can be held in the closed 
fist In fact, the measure vanes according 
to local usage That of Ki»ben£rani i> qnite 
different from that of the re»t of the district 

Mango trees are extensivelv crown m the 
district It 1 - at least noticeable that most 
mango gardens are found la the we»t. where 
there >s a predominance of Hindns, with 
whom the planting of mango grove> is an act 
ot religious merit 

Enough has been said to justify the 
return of Parnea. — at least of Ki^nenginj. to 
Bengal It has more ilunammadans than Hindu*, 
ret one of Mr Jioaah’s fourteen points 
IS that there should be no redistribution of 
the boandanes of Bengal and the Panjib 

It will also be seen that there is .a greater 
number of Bengalis outside Bengal than 
the census figures indicate . and that 
they are in the process of being 
absorbed lo non-Bengali cultures In a civil 
suit from Ki'heagao). Purnea, where both 
the parties were governed by the Dayahhaga 
school of Hindu Law. the Patna High Court 
ob-erved ' that a* the d/ffaW/ora prevails in 
Purnea. no rea=:oa or motive has been assigned 
for" the transactions which took place, etc. etc- 
On the error being pointed out, they reviewed 
their own judgment and reversed the decision. 

Thus there IS every pracfiaal reason to urge 
for the riNtransfer .and re-amslgamatinn of all 
Beogali-speakiog tract* wjthm the same 
home province 


Paharpur 

By SAROJEXDRAXATH RAY. m a. 

T he site which IS now known as Paharpur ■sandv bed full of mica and gold dust, and 
la the district of Raj^abi in Bengal a flight of steps leading to it Local tradi- 
represents one of the noblest historical tion also speaks of its existence 
places of which Bengal should justly be Althoagh. it is now a very msigniflcant 
proud A more ancient and a more precious Tillage and its importance a>- an archaeological 
archaeological spot has not vet been discovered find was anknown even to the villagers, it 
in Bengal It is ultimately connected with has got very romantic tradition- It is in the 
the history of at least six spacious centuries vicmitv of other nionnd«, which, if explored, 
of ludiau history and three or four great will prove equally precious ^nch are 
cults that profoundly influenced the minds the mounds of Satvapir and Dipgauj (in the 
of the people of thia countrv mauxa of Haludvjbar. called after the yellow 



Paharpur lefore excavatioQ 

liT fo'-'iesv cl ts; aitl>e«lc<3c»l Sarrev cl Itd-a 

The spot, which is three miles away from rohed«njODfcs, who lived m the monastery of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway station. Jamal- Dipganj, now m ituds) The local people say 
ganj, is -itoated in a very fertile locality, that the rums represent the palace of a 
formerly watered by a beautiful river Hindu king named ilahidalan or Jlahimar- 
which has now been filled up The dan who had a very beautifnl daughter, 
traces of the river can still be found in the Sandhyamani Once the princess dreamt that 
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she would be the virgin mother of a faraons 
saint who would convert all the people to 
his faith. On-questioning how the birth was 
possible, she learnt that when bathing 
in the river, a flower would float down 
to her. which she would smell 
and conceive This baby, we are told, 
later on. became the famous saint 
Satyapir whose mound near by is visited and 
worshipped by a large number of people, 
generally Muhammadans. The saint •^alyapn, 
we learn from traditions, libe the medieval 
saint«. n: , Kabir, Dadu and NanaV, preached 
a monotheistic religion and ashed his mother's 
relations to abjure idolatry and worship God 
only in spirit. The Satyapir cult which was 
preached in the local dialect and was a 
mixture of Islam and Hinduism had a 
large number ot adherents The most 
important part of the worship is the offerioR 
of an uncoohed sweet gruel consisting of 
meal of scented rice, fruita and milb 

Traditions apart, the names of the sur- 
rounding villages testify to the importance 
of the place. i»s, Rajapur, Malancba, 
Dharmapur. Bhaudarpur. etc. Paharpur. it 
seems, was not the ancient name of the 
place Before the excavation was taken op 
the ruins presented the spectacle of a hill 
surrounded by a chain of hillocks This 
explains the present name. The original 
name of the village appears to be Somapora. 
as a seal bearing the words Somapiira-Dhar- 
mapala-Tihara has been found out from the 
ruins Now an inscription discovered m the 
rums of Budh Gaya in Bihar mentions a 
famous monastery in Bengal of that 
name. The existence of a neighbouring 
village, called Ompur lends credence to the 
hypothesis. 

The site covering about ten acres of land 
seems to have been that of a monastery 
built round a shrine of the Saitalobhadia 
kype, i c . tveuts cu 

Bengal is poor in stone almost the entire 
fabric IS built with bricks supported by stone 
pillars and corner stones According to the 
orthodox Hindu traditions neople should live 
only in front of a temple. Thus the three other 
sides should be left vacant To avert this 
difficulty temples were erected as projections 
on each of the four sides of the central 
shrine— a square-sired brick-buiit tower about 
75 ft. high, supposed to he a reliquary of 
the stupa type It has been entered throngh 
the top after removing the earth But no 
relic casket has been found at the chequered 


bottom, though built for the purpose of reced- 
ing it there Each temple consists of ao 
inner sanctuary with a pedestal where the 
deity was kept In front of it there was the 
3fandava built on stone pillars, it being 
again skirted by the PiadaKstnna-paifi open 
walk round the temple) which leads from one 
temple to the other The walls are found 
to be decorated with a long dado composed 
of a single hoe of terracotta plaques Bv 
the side of the path there are brick-built 
benches The main entrance to the 
raoaasterv which could be reached by a 
flight of steps from the plains was on 
the north— an auspicous thing according to 
Hindu traditions The mam portal wliicli was 
wide and built of stone was connected with 
the temple bv a straight broad avenue 
gradnallv sloping up to the Piadahshina- 
path Branching on left and right of the 
mam gate were cells, fifty-one m number, 
arranged in straight rows on each of the 
four sides — all connected by a broad cortidot, 
supported on stone pillars and fenced off by 
railings Notbmg but the plinth and floor 
is m existence now, and it is difficult to 
state whether the mouaetety was single 
storeved In between the slinne- and the 
row of cells there were courtyards, temples, 
halls and wells which are now in ruins. 
Sanitary arrangements were not lacking. 
Not only were there conduits from room 
to room, yard to yard but also sewers 
on the southern side of the monastery over- 
looking a ditch there was a large number 
of latrines all arranged in rows The slanting 
drains of the latrines are still m good order. 
On the eastern side of the monastery there 
was the river spoken ot above. There are 
mins at least of one house outside the 
quadrangle of the monastery on the river 
bank The foundation ot the shrine has been 
considerably depressed, so that a good many 

above ground have now passed under the 
water level. The result has been that the 
basement which is the only decorated portion 
unravaged by time is constantly under water. 
On the upper portion of the plinth just 
below the cornice a long line of terracotta 
plaqnes representing birds, beasts, fishes 
tortoises, serpents, rocks, plants, creepers 
and flowers which the rich soil of Bengal 
possessed abundantly is found round the 
base of the strocture The lower portion 
of the basement, however, is decorated at 
tegnlar intervals, particularly at angles, with 
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granite taMet^ ti\ed m nich?' depicting 
important exent-' relatmc to Hindu gods 
and goddesses and aK? vxme remarkable 
stories connected with nirthical heroes and 
heroines — celebrated in the Ramarana and 
the JIahabharata ^ome oi them, boxrerer, 
hare not yet been ideotiti^d while a few 
are supposed to be of Buddhist «aint« At 
least one plaque bear^ all the «igD« of a 
''letoinbma Jain^ «aiDt. the Jama ''la'fiia 
being risible on the chest Carnugs on 
sereral of them are «tronglr reraini'ceut 
of the later Gupta age Among the Brabnia- 
nical deities we notice Sira in sereral 
postures and forms Durga Ganapati 
Kartikera. Sn Krishna. Balarara Agni Xone 
of them, bowerer. bear- anv resemblance to 
the popular gods and codde".ses that are 
worshipped now-a-davs in Bengal, such a-* 
Durga with ten hands Kali. Sarasrati. 
Lakshrai, Jairaddbatn, etc . which, therefore 
belong to a comparatirelr recent age 

Representations on the plaque^ are too 
numerous to be described in detail ‘some 
of them are figures of single peisons, such 
as a man or a woman dancing or an archei 
with a bow and a qnirer Some of them 
are groups, such as, a mother and a child 
or an amorous couple Other interesting 
subjects exhibited are a man being killed 
by a lion, a soldier armed with sword 
carrying a letter, an archer with a A -shaped 


beard and hair tied in a tnot over tlio 
head an emaciated ascetic, a dancing girl 
ID a perfect hihhainja pose, a musician 
striking a gong, a gentleman with a 
ID tbe Oengaii fashion Among animals, 

pair» of ruongevs lovingly intertwined 
together or poring over each other elephants 
of various sizes, shapes and postures, lions 
standing or crouching inside caves, deer, 
hears, foxes and buffaloes are noteworthy 
Large xaneties of birds, fg, cocks, peacocks, 
parrots and flamingoes claim onr attention 
Besides snakes, various kinds of fishes, 

crocodiles, conch-shells, crab*, tortoises and 
porpoi'CS remind us of the character of the 
land which because of its proximity to the 
«ea remained submerged under water during 
a considerable portion of the vear 

The most prominent objects of worship, 
so far as ascertained, were the phallic svmbol. 
the relic casket, the Bnddhist wheel of the 
Law [d/mnmf'lmhra). and the Mnsiscitl'Uiai nia- 
pn idanla) No big image graven in wood, 
stone or any metal has been discovered so 
far although there exists a large number 
of pedestals where the deities were 
worshipped The conclusion that seems 
irresistible under the circumstances is that 
either these images were made of clav, as 
IS the prevailing custom in Bengal, or they 
have b^a removed elsewhere. Had they been 
broken or destroyed by the Muhammadan 
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invaders, their mutilated heads, bodies and 
limbs would have been found amongst the 
•debris 

Amongst epigraphical records consisting 
■of copper-plates, inscriptions on stone, seals 
and coins, the short inscription on a votive 
pillar recording its dedication to the Lord 
Buddha by a Buddhist monk called Stbavira 
Jayagarbha in the 5th regnal year ol 
ilahendrapala, evidently the Gmjara-Bratihara 
king of that name, son of Bhoja, deserves our 
•most attentive consideration. The great Bhoja 
in the second half of the 9th century had 
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succeeded after a strenuous struggle in 
checking the growing power of the Palas of 
Bengal and tlie Rastralutas of the Deccan 
who in their respective turns had established 
a lleeting supremacy in }\oitliern India and 
liad seized the holy city of Kanyaiubja. 
justly called the Rome of early Medieval 
India Mahendrapaladcva (S90-910 i d). 


the son and successor of that celebrated 
monarch, not onlv inherited the vast 
empire of his father hut extended his 
doiDjnioDs on all sides, paiticularly in the 
east, where the sceptre of Dharmapala and 
Devapala. the paramount rulers of Northern 
India in the last half of the Sth and first 
half of the Sth centuries, had passed into 
the hands of such effete kings as Tigrahapala 
and Xaravanapala It is not, therefore, 
surpnsing to see tliat he had prostrated the 
contemporary Bengali ruler so successfully 
that in a tnona'tery in the very heart of 
his kingdom, nay. one that bears the name 
of his proud ancestor. Dharmapala. the date 
used is the regnal vear of ilahecdrapalade' a, 
who roust have been in possession ot the 
Visoya (Kotivar'.a at that time 

But beside'' Dharmapala and Mahendra- 
pala, the na.ue of Budbagujita appears to 
be connected with the "hrioe A copper- 
plate iD«oription of the 159th year of the 
Cupta era (f e. 479 ^ d' records the 

donation of the land by a Brahmin couple 
for the roaintenoDce of worship at the Yihara 
of Nirgrautln or ,Tama ascetics presided over 
by Guhanandi and Ins successors at the 
village of Yata Gohali Budhagupta, who 
rnled from 476 to about 500 A. D, 
was, accordiDff to Dr B C llajuradar, 
the la«t of the Imperial Guptas His 

dominions extended from Bengal to 
Malwa, if not further west. At that time 
as al«o during the tunes of the Palas, north- 
ern Bengal was in the Pundravardhana- 
bhiiUi (province) and the southern pait 
of the ihuli) wa? comprised bv the nsaija 
(distnctl of Kotivarsa The principal city 
of Fundravardhana is now identified with 
Mahastban in the district rf Bogra It 
scents, tberefore. clear that the Somapura- 
Dharmapala-vihara of Paharpur was 
included in the ii^aya of ICotivarsa 
in the bfivUi of pHDdravardh.m.i It is 
likely that Budhagupta was a provincial 
governor for Vpnnla ^tlahmaja of those 
davs) of Pundravardhana before be became 
the Emperor at Pataliputra. as it was 
customarv in ancient India for the Baja- 
piiUn-deta-bhattmnlaH cr princes of the 
blood royal to pass their noviciate as 
provincial gevernors Budhagupta was 
possibly, therefore. intim.ately connected 
with the foundation and embellishment 
of the s1>ipa The stvle of carving and 
prcdoroinautly Hindu character of theplacjufs 
also suppoit the tlieciy of Gupta connection 




of the mam temple During the Pal* regime 
the temple grew into a monastery dedicated 
to the Buddhist cult as will be clear from 
thf* te'^t of au inscription on a 
pillar written in the proto-Bengali type, 
supposed to be of the Uth or 12th century, 
that the pillar was caused to be erected 
by Sn DasabaLagaTbli.a to please the three 
jewels 'Dharnia. Buddha. Sanigha) for the 
good of all created beings There came a 
time ID the history of the monastery when 
the Buddhist pantheon became so crowded, 
(and no single Hindu cult could boast of 
such a vanegated and rich image worship 
as the later growth of Mah.ayani-5t Buddhism) 
that room had to be found for them in the 
surrounding cells and other temples erected 
inside the quadrangle A large number of 
pedestals is still in existence, but cnriou'lr 
enough no trace of au image worthy of 
them Ins been found Only recently a small 


statue of a Bodhisatva has been lighted upon 
in tbe south east corner of the quadrangle. 

Besides the Hindu and Buddhut associa- 
tions of the temple at one time of its 
history it must have enjoyed the Jama 
patronage For the (ruhanandi inscriptioa 
mentions the f.act that it was at one time 
the residence of the niygranthas Another 
long inscription on a stone-plate has been 
discovered from tbe debris but the text, which 
has not yet been deciphered, is not available 
to the public It IS expected, however, that 
it will throw a Hood of light on the obscure 
history of the monastery 

Thus la the chequered historv of the 
monastery, beginnicg from its nucleus, the 
stupa, three waves of culture passed over 
it and rulers of at least three families presi- 
ded over its foundation, extension and 
exaltation to the position of a holy place 
and celebrated seat of learning 
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'IT IS. indeed, very curious and interesting 
I as well for a student of Burraology to 
know that Hmawza* or Old Prome 
•that has yielded the earliest Pali inscriptions^ 
lip till now discovered in Biirni.'i relating to 
-the subject-matter of Hmayatm Buddhism is 
also associated with a strong and the earliest 
Brahraanical, mainly Visiinuite, tradition so 
far brought to light within the Peninsoia 
In fact, the earliest Pai^huaia tradition m 
Burma is, for all practical purposes, connect- 
ed with Hmawza, one of the oldest seats 
of biag'hip in Burma The city is said to 
have been founded by a Pi^hi whose name 
"the Burmese chronicles have failed to take 
into notice* Jifa/taya'.inn. the Burmese 
text that describes the foundation of the citr. 
states that the Pi'hi who presided at the 
foundation was helped by six other divines 
Ganampaii, Indra, Xngn, Garitda. Cl'andi and 
Faiameanaia Xow. Indra .and 

Xapa or a Vngaraja have often been incor- 
porated ID Burmese legendan historv in 
connection with the foundation of cities or 
erection of temple®, obviously without having 
any actual historical signiflcaoce But the legend 
helps us undoubtedly to assume that a strong 
Indian element with all Us traditions of 
town-planning and temple-building had been 
at work at the bottom of all sucii traditions 
and their actual translation m monument® 
Gatiampaii whois represented in Mon epigra- 
phic records as the son of the T^ord Bnddha, 
has rightly been styled as the “palton saiiif 
of the Mom" as well as "patron saint of 
P(ioa)i." ani is, obvious'iy, u creation ol the 
legendary imagination of theMons Jin/rnisthe 
king of thins who must invariably be present 
at all important functions The mentioned 
in the SfaJiayaxan in is certainly Kotalamma- 
nagaiaja mentioned in the Mon records 
.a® having assisted in the foundation of the 
city of fiisit or Sril.^ihetia which is the 
old Indian name for ancient Prone, and 
which is in itself a strong evidence of the 
association of Brahmnnical tradition with old 
Prome or Iltnawza Gm ndn. the mythical bird, 
is the celebrated c.amer of Vi<tlinit Chandi 


18 Kail 01 the Dni. the consort of Sun 
who 13 mentioned in the Malinyaxanin a® 
Paiaoie'<oata LTie ^laliayainiii tradition 
IS most piobably an adaptation from early 
Talaing records, but lo doing so it has 
retained only the epithet Pishi of the 
founder of the city, but has failed to mention 
the name of the hiGii That tins Fi'shi 
wa® PiGinn himself is evident from the 
early Moa lithic recoids in most of which 
the story of the foundation of the city of Sisii 
or S'lk'-infia is given in more or less detail® 
Let us quote from the great inscription of 
the Shiic ttjon pagoda* 

■ The Lord Bnddha smiled and Anaodi asked 
the «io®e of tills Biuile and the Loid spoke 
unto Ananda Ananda lierearcei a sage named 
Cleat in supernaluul power, creat in 
cforj posse'simi the five transcendental faculties, 
foirether with tnv son Ganampati and kinff 
India and \Dis^uknim>nathtia)nit ipiilia) and 
Ralaiannninnatiaiaia shall build a Oltv called 
M'l/ (''iiK->hrli<ti 
Then again 

\ftei the sage Hiihiiu has built the city of 
he shall depait from thence fand) in the 
citv of_ irimafldanajiiiin (Paean), he shall become 
Kmc ''•< l^thliiii'anaiiitija dhaiivmfajn 
It IS thus evident that Vishnii is 
considered to have founded tlie city of 
Old Proiue The Mon records include one 
DiS'.iiKaiiniiiadfiiapiit, son of Visiinlnniin, 
the divine architect, as one who was destined 
to assist in the foundation of Snkshefin 
but excludes Gantdn, C/iandi and Paraines- 
iiara mentioned in the ^[ah^yaxllnl 

Xu 'VTDpo'rtnn'l coTTo'ooration of tViis 
tradition is found in the fact that Old Prome 
or Hmawza was known in ancient times 
also as Bis-’iiiioinyo, equivalent to Viihiiii- 
piira, that is ‘the city of Vi«hnn’, which 
undoubtedly points to some sort of Tishuuite 
intloence having been .at work at this old 
royal capital of Lower Burma ^ But the 
most important evidence is tbe actual 
discovery at Hmawza of images that are 
distinctly Yishnuite in character. 

Here have been unearthed several 
T ishnnite images that are most probably the 
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oldest in Burma Of these finds, three are 
in a better state of preservation , others are 
so fragmentary that they hardly admit of 
any ceitam identification One of these 
fragment^, a hand carved m sandstone and 
holding a conch, can, however, more or less 
definitely be identified with the help of its 
attribute as having belonged to an image of 
Vi<^kmi.^ The three vculptnres that are 
better preserved arc all boused at present 
in the Pfioo))gyi hinwitj shed near the 
Hraawza railway station." and represent three 
distinct tvpes of the image 

The first (fig 1) is a rectangular slab of 
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soft sandstone carved out m comparatively 
bold relief representing two figures standing 
side b\ side but apart from one another The 
figure IQ the right is one of standing 

on hi5 lahaiin Ganida with its tail and wings 
outstretched, a fact \erv ably repre'.enled 
on the slab not without a toneb of abstract 


naturalism. The head and portions of the 
week of the human bust of the bird have 
been lost, but what remains is sufficient to 
guarantee that the animal represented is 
nothing but a Garuda, the celebrated carrier 
of T'lsftuff To the left of Visfinu ou a 
double-petalled lotus pedo'tal reprc'ented in 
a somewhat abstract manner stands Zalshim, 
the consort of Vishnu It is most unfortunate 
that the upper portion of the slab has been 
verv badly damaged to such a'l extent that 
both the figures ha\® lost their head, and 
1 iGinii his upper right hand in addition 
Otherwise the figures are verv well preserved, 
and even the detail' can easilv be read 
Th<» god has four iiand' tne attribute in 
the upper right is lost, the lower right which 
IS rai'Cd up to the chest bolds a lound object, 
evidcotiv a uhn or mnltihng'i Iziut . the 
upper left so far as discernible on the 'tone, 
b>lds the (hahxi (wheel) and the lower left 
the gada 'mace) unlike, indeed the ti pe 
geuerallv held by the god The goddess has 
two hands, the right one which is raided up to 
the shoulders holds, it seem® a bunch of 
lotus-stems and the left hangs aownwards 
The sculpture from iconographic point of 
view. IS important in more tiian one 
respect First the holding of a ii!\a or 
inali(i)n 0 ‘i. fruit an attribute of Siia and 
LaL<'linii hv Viohnu is certainly unique , it 
IS never the custom in India, in the Colonies 
we hardlv know of any such example, nor 
have «e any reference to it m any known 
version of Pinfnnadal'lmiann text® If it is a 
till a. It IS likely that the attribute which is 
g#‘ueral)T associated with Lak^hmi is here 
transposed to become an attribute of 

Lyd^/iou ^ consort Vtihiiii SecO'dly, the 
position of the gadn held m the left lower 
hand is also peculiar , it is generally held 
hv Vision/, m baud with a’l the five 
fingers with its stout bottom directed upwards 
and tapering top downwards . in other 
instances, the band js placed on the top of 
the gada which rests on the floor But 
apart from these attributes the sculptore has 
other interesting iconographie features. 
In India or in the Colonies we scarcely 
have example of any image like tlie present 
one, namely Vis/nui and Lal.-h»ii standing 
side by the side as in the present example 
Images of Kndmn and Jiiil.nmii or 
Lal^limt with Vid/ini in his Xara^imha or 
Varahft incarnation'’ are frequently scon, 
but Vt^hmi with his consort Lnl^hmi 
standing side by side on their icspectue 
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taVana^ is indeed very r.ire. we hardly 
know of any such examnle^ Wejiare no 
doubt references to LfilfUinn-Xaraga/ia 
una''es in Pintdiw-Mshotana texts, for 
etarople. in the T'/«/<o/.nnHfi Sasira we 
ha\e 

f %vnn -finja: ii 

111 the Riipanmndann we hare 

^ sjTrntmTftteni, 

|gfl efeiitr*! » 

«tmt 

5T^«rr5 f %iTTrt fwT: U 

Thus, apcordiu? to the T'jsitaAarmrt 
SnsfiniH, Vi'^hnu should be represented to 
the right of Lakshmi whose left band should 
hold a lotus and the right should wind round 
the ucclv . whereas the left hand of the god 
himself should stretch to the armpit The 
attribute or function of the right hand is not 
mentioned , but it is required to represent 
the iflftniirt as well as the two other 
attributes snwhhn and ehaha as two 
Ayiicilia jHDUshn^ ( ^^TuVurnrw 
and 5t- » ^ 

The Rupamaudniia explicitly says that both 
the deitiSb should have only two hands 
each, that T'jslniii should stand upon his 
inh'ina Gainrla, that Lakohnn should 
embrace bis Lord bv winding her right 
hand round his nech and hold in her left 
\iand a lotus, and that Vi’thnu should 
stretch his left hand to tbe armpit of 
his consort The two versions are almost 
similar, hut it is interesting to see how the 
preseut icon deviates from the known texts 
The god. instead of having two. has four 
hands, and the goddess though having, no 
doubt, two hands as required hy the text 
holds the lotus m her right, not in tbe 
left She does not wind her right hand 
round tiie neck of Vl'thnu, nor does Vt^nu 
stretcii his left to her armpit These do not 
exhaust the points of deviation A farther 
point of departure from Indian icons la the 
fact that tiie god and the goddess, both 
standing, hare been given equal importance; 


their height is almost the same and though 
they do not stand on the same platform, 
it IS apparent that the goddess has not been 
subordinated to the pod which is geueiollv 
tbe practice in India These deviations caa 
only be accounted for if we assume th.at 
the Indian colonists of the Peninsula had 
either followed a different te\tu.al version 
yet unknown , • r, colonists as they had 

been, they were less bound down bv textual 
canons than their less fortunate brethren 
at homo Tnev were thus comparatively 
at more libertv to create new foinis and 
types 

The second important piece of Brahinauical 
icon from Hmawza (fig 2) is one of 
Vishnu standing on his Gni iida represented 
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on a stone slab haTjog the form of an 
isoceles triangle*®. The stone is about 16 ^ 
high, and about a foot wide at the 

base. The material is a poor kind of rerj 

soft porous sandstone, and the workmanship 
IS still more rough and clumsy It is a 
product of an entirelv local school of 
art which find': expression not only in the 
typical cut of the face and the simple but 
almost foolish smile on the two lips, but 

mo'st remarkably in the dre's which he 

wears He stands on the Garmla which 
has two heavy outstietched wings the left 
alone of winch reraain" The carrier bird 
IS here represented exactlv as in Indian 
art, that i=. with a human bust and a bird 
like lowei portion It ha' not that realistic 
features of a bird as m Colonial art, e g, 
in the famous AvhiDqO'l statue of 

Java. lu the present case the wings of the 
bird have not been so realistically portrayed 
as m the preceding example, and look 
more like the leafy branch of a tree . vet 
there is enough to show that the artist 
knew his subiect ^ell, but failed to gue 
expression to it The god has four bands, 
the two upper raided upwards bold the 
ckahin and tcuulha and tlve two lower hold 
a itlia or iiintiihiiga fruit and a gath 
respectively He is elaborately decorated 
with ornaments having wristlets, armlets 
and a richly carved Leyina lound his neck . 
the head-dre«s which must have been an 
elaborate one is, unfortunately enough, 
broken, but it is most likely that it was 
of the kind so often seen in Burmese 
sculptures ot a later date and associated 
invariably with all important personages and 
divinities CVe aie accustomed to see in 
India as well a« in the Colonies Vi$Iin>i, 
as riding or seated cross-legged on bis 
lahaim ; Vi'hiiu standing on Ga)jnla is 
rare, in fact such image® are hardly known 
It IS interesting that the tvpe has np till now 
been found in Burma alone, and that m 
more than one example In Java, the 
famous Jirlaiiga-Vi^IniK '•tatue*' i« m 
fact. repre«entea as seated, thoneh it gives 
the impression ot an erect figure In the 
Colonie®. there i«. however, a general 
tendency to represent the gods as standing, 
rather than as seated, on their taliana-t, 
especially when their lalianos are bird' 
A parallel instance in point is the famous 
Slatula or Kfniil.cyya image of 3Iyson in 
Champa*® standing erect as it does on its 
lahojin Mayiiia. It gives os a glimp«e 


into the imagination of the Colonial artists — 
an imagination that seems to have liked 
to unravel itself m comparatively more 
effective dramatic poses and situations and, 
therefore. less traditional and conventional, 
though the execution is not always up to it 
The Airlaiiga-Viihmi statue, just referred 
to, though really seated, gives, in fact, an 
impression as we have said, of an erect 
figure, and the pose and attitude of the god, 
more so of the Gaiuda. are most dramatic 
We uow turn to the third important 
T'lsAuwi/c sculpture from Hmawza(15*/2 x 14*/2") 
It IS a representation of the well-known 
niTthology of Se<i}ia or Aiiaiita saijana 
Vishnn (hg 3' It is the most popular and 
at the same time most important of the 
reclining forms of Vishnu who is supposed 
to sleep on tbe coils ol the serpent Ananta 
that shields tbe head of the god ot gods under 
its five or seven hoods By the side of 
the serpent-couch near tbe feet of 
IS often represented tbe kneeling figure of 
LaWiini IQ a worslupping attitude (rf Rao— 
Iliuaii Icoiiogtaphj, Vol I. Part I. plate 
WXI' or the seated figure of Bliiiiin Dpii 
or L^kshnit {cf ibul, plate XXXII c) He 
bas two or four hands, and from his naval 
springs a lotus-stalk with a full blossomed 
lotus on which Biahinu is comfortably 
seated Brahma, Siia and India are also 
sometimes represented as subsidiary deities , 
and Jai/a and Vijarja as two attendants 
The attributes of tbe god are also represented 
about him lo their own form or a» personified 
In the present example from Hniawza. 
tbe god IS lepresented as lying straight 
with hi' two legs crossed at the ankle-, 
The head with the usual head-diess rests 
on a higher plane, and the body stretches 
not on the coils of a serpent but, so far as 
it seem- on a lolu'-concb that rests on a 
makaia whose head is clearly visible on the 
left corner of the bottom of the slab This 
i«. indeed, interesting, for we know as yet 
of no sculpture or text where the reclining 
V/'Anu IS ever represented a® ha'ing any 
association with a makara Tlie u>ual tradi- 
tion, as we have already noticed, is to 
represent him as reclining directly on the 
serpent Aiinnto The difierence is thus 
striking and significant which can only be 
accounted for by assuming that the Colonial 
artists either followed a text which is yet 
unkoowD to u®, or that they misinterpreted 
the whole story as known m India This 
will be more evident from the fact that 
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Fig 3— Vishnu Inaatasayin 
Df the courtei\ o( the Arclu^1o;icel Sot^ev of leJie 


from ns7?nH’« navel rise not one single 
lotus-stalk but three such stalks with three 
Inll-blown lotuses on winch are seated the 
three gods oi the Brahniamcal Trinity — 
J^ralnm, Vishnu and Sna Vishnu, the 
main deity is seated in the middle flanked 
by Brahma to the right and Sha to the 

left. holds his usual attributes in 

bis four hands Brahma is seated cross-legged 
on the lotu« rising {rom the navel of the 

lying and has four liands, the two 

lower joined in the anjali pose He is 
endowed with his usual four heads, three 

of which are only represented, crowoed 
over by his Jnta-inuhita All these three 
figures separately haloed by lotus-petal 
designs are meant fo hold equal status, 
subordinate only to the main deity who is 
here represented as reclining The figures 
are dressed up to the fcnees. and have 
usual ornaments in their cars, arras, ankles 
neck and w.aisL The position of the right 
leg of the seated figures of Vishnu and 
Siia, as welt as of the two legs of the 
reclining figure i? interesting. Jq the 
former case, it is raised upwards, while in 


ihe latter, they are crossed. 
An almost similar position of 
the two legs of the reclining 
figure of Vishnu mav be seen 
in the Yogasaijnnanvnii relief 
from Aibole. illustrated on Plate 
XXXIII of Rao’s Hindu 
Jfonograyihy, Vol 1. Part 1 
The Vislinii-Lakshmi relief 
(fig 1) is certainlv a remarkable 
sculpture from the artistic point 
of view The most arresting 
feature of the sculpture is the 
elongated appearance of the two 
figures and their supple but 
hrm and round legs and arms 
with their bones and muscles 
so suppressed as to provide them 
with a soft grace coupled with 
a dignified composure This 
finely and delicately modelled 
sculptuie has thus the grace 
and softness of a Gupta example, 
but a closer analysis would 
show that it has affinities with 
another art tradition other 
than the Gupta In fact, it 
seems to owe its inspiration to 
a different school of art ou 
this side of the Bay of Bengal, 
namely, the Pallava school, and 
has. consequently, those Gupta features and 
characteristics that are inherent in the 
Pallava school It is uodoubtedly one of the 
best of the early stone sculptures found 
m Burma, and seems to belong to a date not 
later than the Sth century \. n 

It IS most likely that the Vishnn-LaJ.'<h>ni 
relief was thus the work of an Indian artist 
who had cooie over to the Peninsula along 
With Indiau traders, or priests or persons 
m pursuit of their respective vocations of 
life But side by side there was also a 
local artistic activity fostered, no doubt, 
by the Indian masters These local arti'its 
who are responsible for many Buddhist 
images of stone, bronze and terracotba 
must have also been entrusted with the 
task of executing Brahmanical images ex- 
amples of which have survived to this day. 
At least two such examples are known from 
Hmawza (figs 2 and 3) The very crude and 
rough execution of an Indian subject-matter, 
the physiogDomv of their faces, the quaint 
eipre-sion of a foolish smile on their bps, 
and no less the dress of the divinitv 
standing on his inhaua Oariiila have all 
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combined to give an UQ-Iodian character to 
their appearance. The treatment of the 
subject-matter is equally foreign to any 
fenoivn school or period of Indian Art Tne 
rigid lines and the sharp angularities, the 
incoherent composition, the schematic surface- 
treatment of the reliefs, and not the least, 
the soul-less and meaningless decorations on 


them are all responsible for the lifeless, 
almost wooden, atmosphere in which they 
live They are mere translations of a 
canoQicai text But here and there cling 
faint traces, p in the modelling of the 
body and treatment of the face of the 
standing Vishnu, of the lessons they learned 
at the feet of their Indian roasters 


Rote« vno Heilpfnces 

' Hmawza is now an old ruined thinly 
populated poor villaze five miles south of the 
modern town o‘ Pronie and is reached by tram or 
motoror cart from Ptome The \ilUgre remains of 
whose citv wall-, still e\i't mterspei'ed with old 
rums hidden m mounds which are «\ •steniatically 
beinz surveyed and excavated h\ the \r( haeolcgical 
Survey Buima under the able emdance of M 
Charles Duroiselle Superintendent \ few of the 
old important monuments are lieinn preserxed by 
the \rchaeolnzioa,l Department 

’ Earliest Pnh mscripnon' relatinz to the 
subifct, -matter of Pah Buddhism hitherto dis^vered 
ID Burma come from Hmaw/a and the adjoining 
sites They comprise to mention the more 
important one- the two Maunzgan cold plates 
discovered in 1^97 at a place near Hmawza and 
three fraBtnents of a stone inscription fonnd at the 
Bawbawgvi pagoda Hmawza The Ma<mgzao 
plates which were edited bv M Fmot i7«Hr»at 
Asicfi'iHC XX hiillet-Aout 1012 p I2l rfi besm 
each with the well-known Buddhist formula }'■ 
dhamma hftu etc and is followed m the first bv 
19 categories from the Abhidhamma in numerical 
order and in the second, bv the wel'Anown praise 
of the Tiiiatna The Bawbawgxt stone fragments 
which were also edited bv M Finot lop mt > 
contain an extract from the Vihhanga a book of 
the ■ihJnih'imm't The 'Cnot of both the record- 
IS olOsGlv allieil to the Kadamba script of the 5th- 
<5th Centura x n of Southern India (\n R“p 


k S Burma 1924-. pp 21-22) 111 1929 27 two 

more Pih epigraphs were discovered at Hmawza 
The fir-t is a line of in-cnption around the nm 
of the top of the cover of a stupa discovered at the 
Khtn-bha-gou “site near the Kafar/angou village 
The -tnpt is of the Teluzii t’anarese type and is 
practically the same as that the r^coids referred 
to above But the most interesting i- the find of a 
manuscript at the «ame site tonfaining twenty 
gold-leaxes each m-enbed on one side in the same 
Canara-Telusu -cript of South India and can 
thus safeU be dated on paleographic ground- to the 
'>th-(Tth centm V ap These leaves contain extra ts 
from the Vjlii'lhamma and Timi/a Fdalni They 
are m foot the earliest records of Pah Buddhism 
m Burma and proves conclusively that Buddhism 
of the Thmtjann school was already an established 
factor at Elmawz-i as early as the ith ceniuiv a n 
and x\as probably the religion of the majority of 
the local people 


’ Rep A S Burma 19L0 n 1& 

‘ Ep Binninica Vol I Part II p 90 ff 
^ \o Rep A 'o Burma 192'! p 15 ff 

* ■Vn R^p \ & India, 1920-27 p 171 
’ Exhibits nos 25 24 and 25 

‘ G Rao— /7t«d« Ponography, Vol 1 Pt 1 plate 

* Ibid Plate XL and XLT 

'* PhoongM Kvaune shed Exhibit No 25 
II ‘Rupam’ Jan 1920 

i* H Parmcntier Inxentaire De«criptif des 
Monuments < iins Vol I p .579 fig ><1 


British Banks and Industry 

By SAROJ KUMAR BASU 


T he attitude of Bnti-h bank- toward- 
industry is markedly different from 
tint of the German and other banks 
on the contiueut The banks in Great Britain 
consider it to be outside their sphere to 
finance industry with long-term loans They 
think that their proper province lies in the 
provi-ioii of current finance as distinguished 
from investment finance Thev are as a rule, 
reluctant to lock up their funds id loans to 
industrial coropanie* against debentures or 
in mortgages on property The purchase 
of raw materials and the sale of finished 


goods are financed bv them but not so the 
purchase of plant and machinerv 

As the banking practice in Germany was 
the outcome of peculiar historical circum- 
stances in that country, so m England too 
There are important reasons why the banks 
there have kept themselves generally aloof 
from industrial financing They are not at 
all adapted for that kind of business The 
whole British system is based upon deposits 
repayable on demand or .at short notice The 
banks work with .a far smaller amount of 
share capital and reserves than those of the 
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coBtmental banks The duration ol Engbsh 
bank loans has therefore to be necessarily 
short Id Germany and indeed on the Conti- 
nent the cheque system is not so developed 
as in England The banks there are not 
faced like their English rivals ivith a large 
amount of their deposits being repayable at 
a moment’s notice Besidec, they work with 
a largei poition of capital audre«etves. — funds 
which are at their own di^^posal and n* t at 
all subject to calls bv depositors The paid-np 
capital aud reserves of the German bank^. for 
example, was forty-five percent of their liabili- 
ties at one time ; and on the same date the 
proportion in England was nine per cent and 
even seven per cent later* Tiie continental 
banks having less deposits at call and working 
with larger capital reserves have been able to 
extend their trading and industrial ventures 
without serious risk to the depositor^ The 
English banks wuh their enormous liabilities 
at call and short notice have to keep their 
reserves as liquid as possible They have 
to invest their funds, as a general rule, in 
first-cla«s bill«. having a maturity of not 
more than three months and in gilt-edged 
securities. They cannot justifiably and with 
safety tie up theirresources in ventures which, 
however promising, are untried, untested and 
therefore speculative As has been truly 
remarked, “they are not the right institutions 
for cherishing or lostenug the inventor or 
the dreamer of indnstrial dreams that may 
lead to fortune or may prove a will-o -the 
wisp ”t 

The_ English banking practice of aloofness 
from industries is the result of certain 
circumstances the absence of which made the 
German industries so dependent upon banking 
support In England the abundance of 
dormant capital seeking investment, the 
industrial pioneers taking big initiatives, the 
gradual development of the industrial revolu- 
tion — all these present conditions wholly 
different from those m Germany These made 
it unnecessary for English banks to eiubatk. 
upon industrial ventures like their German 
rivals. ITe must also remember that m 
Germany and other countries of the Continent 
the only institutions in a position to satisfy 
the long-term financial needs of industry were 
the bauks But in England the case was 
different. IVhen the English joint-stock banks 
developed in the middle of the La-t century. 


• Fovwell— i’ninrs on Current rinance 
t Thf Vcononu^t oth February, lOlU 


they were not the only financial bodies. A 
capital market had already been in existence 
and its machinery has been developed more 
and more lo the course of the following 
years Supplies from the English capital 
market have been ilowmg to meet the 
reqmrements of industrv The banks had not 
to provide the fixed c.ipital requited for 
industrv siraplv because there were ample 
opportunities for obtaining it elsewhere 
Thus the English banks came to be confined 
to performing the functions of pure deposit 
banks aud left a good deal tf other business 
perfoinied ordinarily In the continental banks 
to Specialist uistitmions in the capital market. 
Deposit banking, u'dike Geimany, became 
segregated from investment banking The 
industries m England are not onlv not 
dependent upon the bauks but they look upon 
any interference from them as a disgrace and 
a sign of potential insolvency In Germany 
a high degree cf control was exercised bv 
the banks over the associated industries In 
fact, this control was bound up with and 
largely a sequence of the assistance afforded 
by then) In England such interference and 
control by tbe banks would never have been 
tolerated. 

There is another point which should also be 
noted as presenting a contrast to the Gentian 
practice The English banks consider invest- 
roent banking so far outside tbeir province 
that tliev will even repudiate responsibility 
for prospectuses under which their name 
appears But in the case of Germany the 
general public invest mainly through their 
banks and there is no chance of issues being 
successful unless backed by the name of 
one or other of the leading ciedit or private 
bank«* 

ihe issue houses or merchant bankers 
are an important section of the English 
capital market Their operations are not 
confined to the bill market alone ; an 
important part of their activity consists m 
the provision of fixed capital for domestic 
or foreign borrowers The issue houses like 
Baring Bros i Co. Morgan Grenfell aud 
Co, Iligginsoa and Co, nndertake the placing 
of new Issues before the public They either 
buy out the securities from the borrower, 
domestic or foreigu and then male a profit 
by selling them to the investing public at a 
higher price or they wprl on a commission 
basis by which they undertake to secure the 


• The FtoHomist. l^th January 1030 
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entire capital required for a commission 
In the case of a small or medium-sized issue, 
thev handle it without forraiog; a syndicate 
of several liou'CS In the event of a 
syndicate oeing formed, the paiticipants 
"sub-underwrite ’ a portion of the issue by 
agreeins to purchase it at the public offering 
price, less a commission * Although the 
issue houses cannot guarantee the success 
of an issue spousored bv them, vet the very 
fact that they have consented to launch the 
proposed issue in the market only after a 
careful scrutiny of its merits disarmssuspicion 
to a great extent and attracts investment 

Bnt the issue houses aie directly asso- 
ciateU with British industries only to an 
insignificant extent Their chief connections 
are with foreign and Colonial governments 
and municipalities So far as the provision 
of long-term capital at home is concerned 
they prefer to deal with municipal and large 
aud well-established undertakings generally 
They do not leud their assistance for the 
promotion of a new company and confine 
their support to those bodies who probably 
require their help in the least extent For 
all these reasons, it has been ureed that the 
utility of the issue houses to British home 
industries is not great + If they were to give 
more attention to the home industries, the 
latter would be highly benefited as then an 
adequate supply of capital on reasonable 
terms would be assured for them 

Besides the issue houses, the company 
promoters, luvestment trusts, financial cmi- 
panies and la-urance corapinies are iroportant 
sections of the capital market which play an 
active part in indiistrml financing These 
join 111 under-writing for the purpose of 
getting their investineut spcnrities cheaper 
and pocketing the undor-wnting profit, if 
the pnblic takes the issue Bat it roust be 
frankly recognized that tlie'C fiosnee bouses 
and trust companies lia'e neither the stand 
ing nor the financial b.sckmg which mav 
enable tlrem to approach anything like the 
activities of the continental banks in the 
sphere of industrial financing Thev have no 
permanent interest in the welfare of their 
indnstrnl customer® For example, we roav 
contr.ast the ill-fated transaction of the Austin 
Friar's Trust, “tlie United Steel deal with 
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the tlotatiou of the “Vereinigte Stahl TFerke" 
in Germany backed by all the leading banks* 
Ever since the Great War, a feeling has 
been growing m England that all is not well 
with her financial system. There is a serious 
gap in it. New \entures, it is pointed out. 
find it well-nigh impossible to secure the 
initial capital thev require The public have 
no information eithei as to their prospective 
earnings or tlieir mauagement Although 

the ventures raav be quite sound propositions, 
the public will be apt to magnify the legiti- 
mate risks attending them and so will be 
afraid to invest then funds in them Tne 
very important business of testing new ideas 
and inventions has been left in England m 
the hands of company promoters whose 
roetbod'- are not always irreproachable Not 
to speak of the iniMal capital. Brilish 

mdustr.es cannot obtain from the banks eien 
the means for making adequate extensions 01 
reconstructions which baic become necessary 
by the deielopmect of mal firms abroad or 
bv the progre*' of lodustrul teclinique 
Prof Foxwell ha.» lemarked tlmt this policy 
of the banks in lehtion to industries though 
necessary for Hie institutions of then peculiar 
tvpe ha'. been “di-astrous for English 
industries + A writer in T/zr fT'oriOHii't 
pointed out how Germany was able to out- 
di'-lance the steel industry of Great Britain 
and practically to monopolize tlie aniline 
industry b^caU'e German bank*, supported 
British invention' and discoveries whicli 
could not get financial assistance in Great 
Britain The need of rehabil tatiou of 
British industries after the Great War brought 
into groat prominence the question of .i 
reorgauizition 01 amendment of Bntisli 
banking methods n> applied to the financing 
of industrial enterprise Th'' splendid results 
achieved bv the German bank-, in the industrial 
held were pointed out with great fervour 
The plea foe a financial institution of the 
German tvpe from whicli English industries 
will receive immense benefit was put forward 
in raaov quarters It was franklv recognized 
that if there were a responsible institution 
to test new schemes and inventions with 
the help of a body of experts to examine 
the merits .md prospects of the busine'S 
carefully and then l.iunch the venture 
honestly before the pnblic. the as>istance 


T>ie 1st Alarch I'GO p 4^" 
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asked lot will be readily givea by the 
capitalists. The whole scheme will now 
bear the hall-mark of approval, the xmpumatur 
of the institution so to speak. This, in 
effect, will amount to a guarantee o! the 
soundness and reasonable prospects of the 
business. The permanent capital will be 
secured without much difScuIty and with it 
also the expert advice winch is often more 
valuable than material capital “Accordingly,” 
as ilr Lavingtoa said, “in the flotation of 
new enterprises on the market and even in 
the conversion or expansion of existing 
undertakings, there is a good puma facie 
case for ihe interposition of some expert 
responsible body which could examine the 
prospects of the venture and, if suitable, 
present it to the public with the implicit 
guarantee that the enterprise was one wiin 
a reasonable claim for the capital for which 
it asked.”* 

An important Committee of the Board 
of Trade, appointed in 1916 with Uord 
Farringdoo in the chair investigated the 
whole (luestioQ of the financial facilities 
for British industries and the part played 
by the British banks in their provision 
The Committee observed in their report 
issued in 1916 that the Bntisli bankets were 
not shy in making advances on the strength 
of their customer’s known ability and 
integrity and. the charges for accommoda- 
tion were not very high But they frankly 
recognized that British manufacturers might 
be otten in need of finance of a kind winch 
the joint-stock banks with their peculiar 
liabilities could not wisely provide ; whereas 
the German banks seemed to have been 
able to afford 'ipecial assistance at the 
inception of undertakings of the most 
varied description and to have laid them- 
selves out for stimulating their promotion 
and for carrying them through to a successful 
completion. Hence the committee concluded, 
‘There is ample room for an institution 
which, while not interfering unduly with 


It would take a leading part not only in 
the inception of new industrial ventures, 
but would also provide the necessary finances 
for th’ extension and reorgnization of existing 
undertakings A concrete scheme was put 
forward by the committee The institution 
should have a large working capital , it 
should uot fake deposits at call or short 
notice like the joint-stock banks or the 
Oermati credit banks . it should not open 
current accounts and should give longer 
credits than ordinary banks The idea was 
to equip the institution with three distinct 
departments, financial, industrial and com- 
mercial, w'hich would collect up-to-date 
information and deal with all matters The 
British Tiade Corporation was the outcome 
of these recommendations It was established 
under a Royal Chattel with a capital of 
t_, 000.000 and an inlluential board of 
directois under the governorship of Lord 
Farrmgdon Its purpose was the development 
of industry at borne and the granting of 
relatively long credits to merchants and 
producers engaged in overseas business. 
The following extract from the prospectus 
of the British Trade Corporation will help 
us to understand the nature of the business 
with which the Corpoiation was to be mainly 
concerned “There exists to-dav no large 
financial institution possessing an industrial 
department or an OTganizatiDn for study and 
research into new ideas and inventioa*, 
which is specially equipped to nurse new 
schemes or developments until sufficiently 
proved and ripe for public investment The 
Corporation will make this a special feature 
of Its business and will aim at becoming a 
link between British industry and British 
investors" The establishment of this 
Corporation was an iinporhant event It 
was the hrst institution formed m England 
to provide long-term credits and technical 
advice to industry through a body of expeils. 
standing in almost the same relation to 
national industries as the German banks do 


the ordinary business done by the British m Germany Indeed, it was based on the 
]Oint-stock banks, by Colonial banks, etc, belief that the close liason between banks 
would be able to assist British industries and industry and the granting of long-term 
in a manner that is not possible under credit had strengthened the position of 
existing conditions "f Such an insUtution, Germany tjs-o-ns England It was earnestly 
It was pointed out. would assist the develop- believed at the time that the institution 
nient of British industries in several ways would remove some of the long-felt wants 

of Bntish industries and would usher in a 
millennium for them. But the venture did 
not fulfil expectation®. From the information 
which is available it does not appear that 
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the Corporation rendered any substantial 
assistance to the home industries.* * * * Since 
its establishment the Corporation tried to assist 
British trade directly by filling the role of a 
Continental industrial bank and indirectly by 
establishing branches and business connections 
abroad such as Russia and the Levantf 
But it had a difficult task, before it The 
disordered state of European trade and 
finance that followed in the wake of the war 
seriously interfered with it? business Besides, 
it was soon caught in the subsequent post- 
war slump Losses were inevitable, and its 
capital of £2,000,000 had to be reduced to 
one-half ^ Dr Walter Leaf observed in 1926 
With reference to the Company, that “after 
several years of experience, it can hardly 
be claimed that the operations of the 
Company have been so successful as to show 
that there nas a real need for it”** * * §§ In the 
same year the British Trade Corporation and 
the Anglo-Austrian Bank were amalgarnated 
together into a new company under the 
name of the Anglo-Inte) national Bank The 
new bank was registered with a nominal 
capital of £2,000,000 , tiie paid-up capital 
was £1,960,000 of which 610,000 shares and 
750,000 shares of £1 each were issued to 
the share-holders of the Aoglo-Austnan 
Bank and British Trade Corporation respec- 
tively ft But the new bank can hardly be 
expected to fulfil the high aim with which 
the British Trade Corporation was incorpor- 
ated, iii„ “The setting un of anew tradition 
in the financing of Bnti«h trade and 
industry” That experiment definitely failed §§ 
In more recent times when England is 
parsing through difficult years of industrial 
stagnation and acute unemployment, the 
question of banking assistance to industry 
has again been brought to the foreground 


* From a balance sheet published on 31st 

December lOii. it is found that the Gorporation 
in practice departed in some important respects 
from the recommendations of the Famnsdon 
Committee. The authorized capital at that date 
was £ 8,500 OoO of which £ l.oOO.OfO vi as issued 
and fully paid up. Contrary to the recommendauoos 
of the Cemmntee the current accounts were 
opened The investments 'at or under co>t’ were 
£ 279 75S -2= 9d. in a to*al a^iet of £ 3.40T2i29 12s. 
4d Dmker's Magazine July-December. lOiC. 

p. G25 

t S E Thomas — Brilish Banks and tJie Finance 
of liidu^lri/ p 195 

I The BuiKcr’s ^hgaxine. Octol^jr 1920, p. 4S4. 

' Walter hcAt—Rinknig. p 163 

t+ Binlrr t Magazine, 192G, p 515. 

§§ The EcoiioniiiC, Septemlwr 4. 1920, p 3S2. 


The gravamen of the charge against British 
banks is that their policy of holding back 
advice and financial support is sorely 
impeding the rationalization and reorganiza- 
tion of British industry. 

There is a widespread belief that the 
banking system is highly unsatisfactory in 
its industrial loans policy and the complaint 
IS that it has not adequately ministered to 
the needs of industry. I'ne British basic 
Industrie*, lix.. the cotton, wool, coal, iron 
and steel industries are faced with serious 
difficulties as they have never been faced 
before It is urged that banking assistance 
IS urgently necessary to restore them to a 
position of efficiency. 

The feeling was so widespread that it 
engaged the attention of the present 
Government. In the course of a famous 
speech to the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr J H. Toomas, then Lord 
Privy Seal, nunounced that the Government 
bad arriiDged with the banks that help 
should be given to industries which were 
prepared for reorganization and modernization. 
“Tho City.” said he, “is deeply interested in 
placing industry on a broad and sound 
basis and is ready to support any plans that 
in its opinions lead to this end Industries 
which propose schemes that m the opinion 
of those adM'ing the City conform to this 
requirement will receive the most sympathe- 
tic consideration and the co-operation of the 
city iQ working out plans and finding the 
necessary finance”* It was. m effect, an 
open invitation, on behalf of the City, to 
bosmese and industry to come forward with 
real schemes of reorganization and an 
intimation that the whole forces of British 
finance were for the first time, prepared to 
stand behind industry m a forward move. 
The statement made by the Lord Privy Seal 
is of great significance, inasmoch as he 
said it was made with the authority and 
knowledge of the City. For does it not 
indicate that the British bankers are probably 
thinking of making a departure from tho 
traditions of British banting practice in 
their contemplation to provide relatively long 
credits to industries ? Indeed, even before 
the historic pronouncpraent of Mr. Thomas 
was made, the banks of England during the 
last ten difficult years were not entirely 
indifferent to the interests of industry. In 


Mr Thomas’s Manchester Speech lOth 
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several cases they had lar<je commitments 
in a Dumber of industrial concerns It will 
be a raistate to suppose that the British 
banks have maintained the same attitude of 
aloofness from industries in the post-war days 
as in the pre-war days As a matter of fact 
they ha\e, during the last few years, consi- 
derably relaxed the conservative codes of 
commercial banking practice to which thev 
were wedded until lecentlv As Mr Joseph 
Sykes has remarked, “the sliarph cry3talliz«*d 
Enslish pre-war practice of making only 
short term loans lias perforce been modified 
by the exigencies of the speciBc incidence 
of post-war depression on certain industries”* 
In the case of many industries, specially the 
cotton, woolen, iron, ship-hailding and 
engineering industries the banks found, after 
the collapse of 1920 21, that many of the 
loans which they had granted on the basis 
of early repayment, became ‘‘frozen” for a 
comparatively long period The banks were 
compelled to make further advances -in order 
to safe-guard the loans they had made previous- 
ly. lu an important paper read before the 
Royal Statistical Society, Mr. H W Macrostv 
pointed out how this departure from the 
normal practice of short period leading only 
on the part of the banks was the outcome 
of post-war condition* 

“After the collapse of trade began and dimog 
at least the greater part of the depression, theie 
was no restriction of credit bv the banks either 
in the United Kingdom or in the Vltnted States 
when pnc^ began to fall, the banks found it 
accessary to ‘carry their debtors’ in order to 
prevent an even more hideous collapse than wliat 
happened ”t 

^lany instances may be given where the 
banks have not at all been unsympathetic to 
the ills of industry and unresponsive to its 
needs They not only madeextended loans to 
the suffering industries, loans in many cases 
with no certainty to eventual repayment, but 
in some cases they have had to take in hand 
the financial rcconstiuction of enterprises and 
have had to make considerable monetary 
sac^fice^ bv reducing their full claims.^ 


* Joseph Sykes— r/zr Piesnit Position of Bngh^h 
Jotiil-vtocl BuiliDg. p 141. ' 

t Quoted by the Protiomiif, Deceml>or 2>, 1926. 

1. 1117 

§ The ilanelie‘!ter Giiarihaii, 12. 1926 cites 
two eases ol re-orsanwations in the cotton industry 
wliore the banks surrendered tlieir full claims in 

substitution of reduced claims of Ics&er stniigeccr 
Quoted b\ Sykes op cil- lie aKo quotes the 
lost.anee of the reconstruction of Messrs. Pearson 
and Knowles where the Company’s bioker- were 


3Ir. S E. Thomas in a recent work has 
observed in this connection, “British banks... 
for some year* responded liberally to the 
demands made upon them and afforded .in 
unprecedented degree of financial assistance 
to industry . Vast sums were .idvanced 
by the banks in the hope that the help so 
given would enable concerns m winch thev 
weie interested to keep going until an 
impiovenient took place in the general 
economic position of the country . Indeed, 
they had no choice in the matter”* In 
many cases the reconstiiiction and rationali- 
zation schemes lu connection with ceitain 
industries hare been made oossible bytbeaction 
of the joiot-stock banks The past few years 
witnessed a definite effort on their part to 
overcome the difficultv which faces industries 
suffering from prolonged depression in 

obtaining .additional capital for cairviug 

through reorganization schemes t ^Ir Holland 
Martin m the course of liis last presidential 
address before the Institute of Bankers 

referred to the part plaved bv some British 
banks id the recent reorganization of 

“nursing back to health ' a number of ailing 
concerns 


«usu»uces tu«v oe easily ciieu w 
support the above contentiQu that a change 
has been takiog place in the conservative 
banking policy towards industries in England 
As regards the cotton industry it was pointed 
out by Mr S S Hammersley in the course 
of a speech before the House of Commons 
in December 1927 that there were 200 cotton 
mills in the hands of the banks They hid 
lent sometluag like £ 15 millions to these 
concerns and a large portion of this monov 
was unsecured^ lu the course of n paper 
read before the Royal St.atistic.il Society 
Prof Daniels and Mr. Jewkes also pointed 
out that the banks played an imporhunt part 
m financing a large proportion of the refloated 
companies m the Lancashire cotton industry. 
The refiotatiou of 129 companies was I.arf'efy 
financed by overdrafts and loans** The coal, 

^ -otKi.LiLKi pel cent serial 
notes to l>e redeemed over a lorur period of \ ears 
SoAteld l.v thm '* “mtare 

Euotneertug Sttpfile- 
Itme 1930^ 

® ..UiimriPrjlev. 19 Dec 1927 
1 aniameatary Delate*. Yol 212. pp. 87-89. 

Pnitnn deprosston in the lancanliire 

"(AS'"'"' 
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iron r.Ed steel indnstncs Mere not neglected 
and in some reorganization schemes the banks 
look a leading pait The fusions between 
Dorman Long 'and Bolckow Vaughan and 
between Guest Keen and Nettlelord and 
Baldwins were due to the action of the joint- 
stcck banks The formations of the Steel 
lodu'stries of Great Britain Ltd. and of the 
English Steel Corporation also would not have 
been possible without their help* A perusal 
of the annual, speeche'5 of the bank chairmen 
daring the past few rears will also bring out 
the fact that the financial stake of British 
banks in ludustries wa-' not small la the 
course of one such speech the chairman ot 
the Lloyds Bank stated that his bank 
granted new loans to the amount of 
i 44 millions to 32 different industries 
June 1924 and June The 

analysis which Air ‘NIcKeana gave of the 
Midland Bank's percentage distribution of 
advances m 1926 bears eloquent testinionv 
to the assistance rendered by the bank to 
industry Sivty-nine per cent of its advances went 
to trade and industry while 16*/i per cent 
* onlv w%at to insurance, finance and stock 
exchanged From a balance sheet of the >ame 
bank published on 31«t December 1930. it is 
found that the bank had investments in 
British Corporation Stocks to the evtcot of 
i 2* * § i7,2Gl-19s-2d 

Not to speak of the joint-stock banks, 
even the Bank of England has grown alive 
to the needs of the sorely stricken British 
industries In many instances she has freely 
given the aid and advice which have been 
sought from her Indeed, the assocnation 
of the couotrvs central bank with certain 
schemes of industrial reorganization is un- 
irecedented in the banking history of 
England and is as'urediv an extension of her 
functions which require careful consideration 
The Lancashire Cotton Corporation which is 
an ambitious scheme for bringing about re- 
organization in the American section of the 
Lancashire cotton industry is the outcome of 
the initiative of the Governor of the Bank of 
England and has the direct hD.aDcial support 
of the Bank ** 


* Thoiras— Iktnk\ end ih' tuianct of 
lnlnsiry,v 145 . 

t bpeech of the Chairman at the Annual Meeting 

102U. 

§ Annual Speech of ?Ir McKenna 1929. 

•’ Ihe otject of th cotton merger con-titnted 
in 1929 M.as to nationalize part of the Lanca^hl^e 
cotlon 'Planing indtisirj- through amalgamating 
lorapanies t>y exchanging its own stuies and 


The part played by the Rank of England 
in particular and by the banks m general 
who were the largest creditors in bringing 
the scheme within the realms of practicability 
has been very important. In fact, the pre- 
liminary investigations could not have been 
brought to a successful completion without 
the advice and help afforded by the Central 
Bank * Coming to individual concerns, the 
bank rendered unselfish assistance to the 
armament firm of 'Messrs Armstrong A Co Ltd, 
and the steel firm of Messrs. William Beardmore 
and Co Ltd in their reorganization schemes t 
Towards the close of 1929. the Bank of 
England formed a subsidiary company, called 
the Securities Management Trust The 
principal object of the Trust was to assist 
the process of rationalization and reconstruc- 
ttoa la tadasttf The Board oi Directors is 
composed of business experts so that it may 
have the very best guidance with regard to 
industrial conditions and when occasion 
arises may have the proper machinery for 
examining the merits of particular schemes 
oi industrial rationalization which may 
require specul financial support The direc- 
tion of the Trust s' economic research has 
been undertaken by Prof Henry Clay Mr. 
Charles Gardner who has a long experience 
of iron, ^teel and kindred industries has been 
appointed managing director.^ It is expected 
that the trust will provide a useful link 
between British industry and the capital 
market 

The S "M T since its inception has played 
a leading part in implementing and financing 


debentures for the present share-holders’ certificates 
and creditors' balances As taoie and more muls 
were absorbed, its capital would be tncrea'ed pro- 
portionately Fresh capital was to be raided in the 
course of an issue of first debentures and m the 
oieantinie arrangements were made with the Rank 
of England to provide for the temporary finance 
amsidered necessary. In the fir®r few ntonihs of 
its existence the Corporation examined 2nu mills 
and made ' ffers of absorption to 135 At the end 
of 1936 It came to control 100 mills containing 
9 500'XJ0 spindles and 2u0OO looms The capital 
has been rai'etl to £ 10 millions. The first balance 
sheet puUished ly the Compan.v m last March 
showed a net b's of £ lb2.5‘)S of which £8C.3W 
IS accounted for by wntiDg down of stocts from 
cost to market prices- Its re ent issue of £ 2.0u<J CHI' i 
SIX year Gk's p c fin:t mortgages the proee^® of 
which were to be used partly for reconditioning 
and modemi/ing the acguircd mills has t'een dis- 
apromtmg (or the puMicliok up only 
the nnderwnierc being left with 90 p c 
* The ififtsf— Februarv 2 1920. p 176 
+ Thomas op at p- 342. 

§ The Banker's ilayazine, 1930. p 729 
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Itvo Irtipottaut ind\istrh\ ration'vhz\t\OQ 
•?cberaes, iiz, the Lancishire Steel Tra^t and 
and tbe Wigan Coal Corporation* In the 
ca'S ol the former it took over the whole 
of the £500,000 ‘B' ordmarv shares. 

The establishment of the Secnnties Manage- 
ment Trust was followed m April. 1930 by 
the creation of the ‘ Bankers’ Indnstnal 
Devolopraeat Companv” with the Governor 
of the Bani» of England as chairman It 
was registered with a nominal capital of 
£ 6,000,000 divided into 45 ‘A’ and 15 *B’ 
shares of £ 100 000 each Fourteen of the 
‘B’ shares which carrv three votes 
against one vote for everv ‘A* share, 
are held hv the S M T and one . ‘B’ 
share has been alloted to Mr Monlago 
Xorman. Tne ‘A shares lure been taken 
up by most of the leading banking and 
financial institutions of the country. Thus 
one share each has been subscribed by 44 
important financial institnthns in the Citv 
including the big five and the 45th share has 
been taken by Mr X L Campbell of Messrs 
Helbert Wagg and Co+ The purpose of the 
B. I D. IS to receive and consider rationaliza- 
tion schemes of British basic industries 
In the case of approved schemes, it will 
make arrangements lor the provision of the 
necessary fLntixic^s thiougfi existing agencies ^ 
There is ore interesting feature of the B.I, D. 
in that the Company wiW have the services 
of an advisory council in addition to the 
Board of Directors The Council will invite 
to seive on it a number of inflaentisl 
pcrsius engaged in financial busme'S It 
will be a con«uU.ative bodv, having no 
executive duties to perform** 

The B I. D , it should be pointed oat. 
has not been oonstitutcd as an indnstnal 
bank with large resources of its own for 
invc'trapnt in approved industrial concern'! 
It will obtain through the ordinary investment 
clnnnfls the new capital for indn-trnl 
TCorgamration All now c.apit.il will be 
obtained from the investing public Its 
functuons are essentnlly those of an inter 
TTiodnrv hetweeo industry and the new 
capital niarkot It is not in^^ndi’d lint the 
company will financ'> directly r.atiombzation 


* A CiWo to t’l’ .S' or jg'ji) 

T The T^onoiJii'f Miv 1,. ]PW p UOi Tlie 
wwlo'c ti't i- Riven in Binder's 

•• Th'' Ihnler's MfiQjzin’. Hay 1930 


scberacs* It Is a unique body representa- 
tive not only of every important bank .and 
issuing houve in the country but even of 
the Bink of Eaglaud "It --is in fact a 
partnership between tlie Bink and the leading 
hoa'.“3 of the C'tv formed to make available 
to British industry tli-* amplest resources of 
the nation 'f Tne ‘‘ptoraotion" of amalga- 
mations i« not its business The ludustrie-. 
themse.ves mu-.t fr.vme the schemes of 
rationaliziUon Onlv when the BID has 
been fullr sitisfiod as to tii-* Soundness of 
the olaas, will it be proper for this "nat.onil 
cjisortiam of British ba’i»eir to encourage 
the public to invest fr.^'h caoital§ It his 
made a good bUirt and at thi-. 'tage it see.us 
destined to plav an ni,''ortaut role in the 
reorgaoizitnu of British industry It has 
been for-U'^d for five voirs at the firstiustaace 
and its existence luav thereafter bs ejtteoded 
Profits '.hould not be made by it and the 
directors are giviug th-ir services freely** 

The aipoiutiueiit of the Chancellor of the 
Esenequer in 'vovember 1929 of the 
Committee of Enquiry luto Finance and 
Industry under tlie chairmanship of ^he Rt » 
Hoo'ble H P Maciuillao, K. C has been an 
important ev.*nt. The Committee which 
includes in its personnel the eminent 
oconolxu^ts and business men of the day 
i« now investigating the question of the 
relations between banking and industry. 
The bTius of reference ate — “To enquire 
into the banking finance and credit, paying 
regard to the factors both mternal and 
international which govern their operation 
and to ni.ike recimmendatious calculated to 
enable these agencies to promote the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce and the 
employmout of labour ft Tne proceedings 


* Hence only 25 of Us nonuna’ <_ \pi al is beinR 
ca’*ed up 

T S E Thorni* op cit 

? >[r H-vmiuerslev, M P in the pages of the 
Eeoiionnsl iccn-ed the B I D Of leconstractiDR 
mdn'trv throuchtlie weakest umts.Its poicv wou'd 
lend ta aRsrecvtion of wlnt he ca’led ‘ financial 
^■Lm^^^noks." S^e the J7-»(0)?iivf Septenber 

•* The EdNionnci. Ap'i) '0, 1931, p 876. 

•^PaTjum^tarv Debates (Coramensl 1929-30 Vol 
_-il.p bio The member* who were nppamted to the 
Cojiiiunee ^ides -ho Chairman v, ere Sir Thomas 
A»I-n 3[r Erne-t Rtio the Rt Hoa’He Lord 
Bfadhnrv OOB. ine Rt lion b'« R. H Brand 
C HO Prof J L Greso-w. BSc.. Mr J-H-K^vn^^ 
O-B Hr Lainpx L-e. Mr. Cem! I/i^boelr. the Rr. 
IIonM» R McKenux Hr I T. Walton XewhoM. 
TUI*’ 
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■of the Committee a^’e ta^in" place 
in cimera and th'^r-^foro the m*Tire 
of e^idenc'^* tendered before it In': not b^en 
disclo'ied to the public To^* nublicition of 
tho report awaited with t'^n 

interf'it. 

From tin preeediac di<n-.-.i->n. it has 
be^n made clear that tin Hr'Ti'h bank= id 
recent tim“'; have caraparativelr broadened 
tbeir policies in regard to ndu'^ne*. The 
frequent ebarsre? lerelled a?a*nvt them that 
their attitude to indo::trv n “undnlT njid 
unsvrapa*he*1c and d^'tached" cannot he 
stnetlv roait!tai’'pd Dunne the d“cade 
1620-1*^30, as we have seen .above the 
commitments of the Bnn«'' ban^ci m national 
industries have not been email Baah chair- 
men n their annnil -paoches of 1626 and 
1930 have pointed out that to^ financial heln 
Tendered hr the hanhs in eo-mection with 
rationalizi’’na schemes had bronrht thein 
near to “«atuTat*on point" and th.at tbev 
could not wisojv extend their contDitfueots 
furtheT iQ tnat directi->n* Indeed, the hanks 
have entered th® indo-trial field in «iich a 
manner that thev hare even been acen-ed of 
deviating from the roc>.'riiiZPd canons of 
commercial bankinc In some quarters a 
feeline is even eviden* that if the bankers 
are to be criticized for tneir att'tude towards 
indnstrv danoi: the pa^^ few rear*, it will 
b“ for their too creat a readiness to stand 
bv industrv in tli® matter of bantins: facili- 
ties + 

Tne British banks have no doubt c.odsi- 
derablv relaxed th^ir strict attitude of aloof, 
ness from ladustnes “Mr Thoma- al»o 
declared in hi* 'M.ncnester speech tha» he 
had been in consnhat.ion with fh" majont'- 
pf the hank chairr’°n Pr.d that thev were id 
agreement with wi at h" 'aid there But 
it must be admit'ed t ia‘ there k ao 
evidence that the banker- themse1re> are 
much inclined tn rec m-ider ti^ir po-iti.oT 
and modifv the traditional TiOw held as t • 
the fiin'tions of the Bnt -h hanks \ 
pern-.ol of th“ recent annuil -neephox of tne 
chiirmen of the bic five will show t-at 
Ihev ere :tiU clincmc to tli“ traditional view- 
of Briti'b hanks as beinz e-son'ja'lv reeeiver- 
of «he-t-term deposits and maker- of -h- rt- 
term loans While th«v h.avi> repudiated the 
succe-tuon that bankin:: a-si4‘acce to indn-trv 


* <y the Pre-ideat.al kdd’C— of ib^ Kt 
liOQ R ipert Ikvket of Min'he-t-»r and !• -*nct 
flicker-' In-tmite on li' h Jar'iarv. IT>* 

Hi' Bw’.'r Fehraary lO'l. p ICG 


has been inadequate, they have empbatic.allv 
pointed out that it is not th? fnnetion of 
banks to find the permanent funds required 
for capital expenditure Mr Gnodenoush of 
Barclav's Bank. Mr. Beaumant Pease of 
D -vds and t^ir Harry Goschen of the 
National Provincial specially emphasized that 
the fuDcnons of tiieEnsl.-h jaint-stock bints 
have al’-avs been to provide money for tbe 
current needs of indu->trv aod tbev viewed 
with alarm anv chajze u their policy which 
would lock up their ie5,-.nrc-s in machinery, 
hnzk- and mortar Thev -tres-ed the point 
tha*- tne nank- had newi r the necessarv 
detailed knowledge r.f the conditions of an 
mdu-trr as a whole nor were they suffi- 
C'cntlv acquainted with the technicalities and 
henc® thev c.'Uld never be advised to embark 
on a policv of industrial hnancinc Tims 
altboozo Mr Thomas said tiiat the hints 
were la agreement with him. vet there do“s 
not »eem to be anv .ndication riiat the binks 
are equipping tbemselve- for the task of 
rendering bog-term a-sistacce to industry 
In order tj do tt.at without immobilizpg tbe 
funds Ivld bv toem as depo-it-, «ub-Lititial 
increase- in their capital are nece-sirv But 
there i- n. sign d« vet tint the binks are 
coc-iJ-ring a niyve in that direction • 

But the fact remains tl at tb® banks of 
England i ave departed »/< piaiiiff from the 
-trict s* ndards of commercial banking 
pMc'ice Gunog tbe last fe,T rears They are 
no l-Dcer purelv depo-.t bank- in the pre- 
ovar Engl. -I -u— ..f tne rern Tpey sre 
ivombinicg with tne hti-ioe-s of stnctlr 
deoosii baa^ingfunctioDswbicli thev c-.ns.dered 
en‘irelr -ont-ide their -pher® lo'the pre-war 
dav- T'l^re is an ncre-a-ng tendenev of 
the fn-mn . f coturnerci,.! and mve-tment 
banking fanction- Specialization was tbe 
cev-note of the p-c-war Br.ti-h financial 
«v-*em Tne -p-cnlizitioa in the post-war 
dav- his been vielding place t. integration 
of noa"Cial operatnn- 

\ change is sf ^vlv taking jdac" in th® 
^aia» of th® d®n'S!t banks of England. 
To* po-t-war German bi-k- are fa-t 
J>^araing akin ti t'l® pr®-war d®po-i[ banks 
of England, but tne p>-t-war Kngl.si 
deposit bank- are appr®virr.atirg more .and 
more to th® pre-w.ar German bank-y 

Thi- desparture fr.iri tne recognized 


Rinlinj p 


I’.'ir. -’'I.iTvb, IfO'i 
and K II. Ccckh®rt— 
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canons of commercial banking practice on 
the part of tlie English banks has been, 
as vre have already seen, the result of post- 
war conditions The fusion of investment 
and commercial functions is taking place 
not only in England but also in other 
countries where the functions have so long 
been carefully segregated almost as much 
as ID England The deposit bants of France 
and America are rapidly turning themselves 
into ‘mixed banks, performing both 
investment and commercial banking functions 
A revolution is taking place in the practices 
of the commercial banks of the world 

How far can Ibis deviation from the 
established banking practice be justified in 
England ? Xo doubt it has been rendered 


necessary by the exigencies of circum'^tance^. 
Bat is this departure jU'tifiable ? The deposit 
banks like the English institutions should 
no donbt conilpe tnemselves to short-term 
banking The pobcv of pioiiding long-term 
loans to industries is not leallv consistent 
with safetT on their part But when the 
conntrv is faced by an imminent national 
danger, there mav perhaps be made some 
relaxation in the conservative code^ of 
banking practice. We are never foi 
a moiuent questioning the soundness of 
the practice in normal circumstances, but 
m the critical period through which British 
industry is passing, we cannot help feeling 
that safety may be the first but need not 
be the onlv consideration 


Mystic Islam 

Bv pROv DHIREXDRA XiTH CHOWDHURI, VidimibioIn m v 


'^K^VSTICISM IS such a vital elemeot m I«lam 
* • that, without some uoderstaodiDg of its 
ideas and oi the forms which they assume, we should 
seek in vain to penetrate below the surface of 
Muhammadan religious life. The form may be 
fantastic and the ideas difficult to frasp neverthe- 
less we shall do w*eU to follow them, for m their 
company East and ^^e8t often meet and feel them- 
selves akin ” 

With these precious words Dr Reynold 
Alleyne Xicholson, the Cambridge University 
Lecturer in Persian, introduces to the 
public his valuable boob. Studies in 
Islamic 2\ly<l}chm* Xo trner statement was 
ever made as to the ground of fraternity 
between East and West In vain we seek 
the moet'ng-ground in a lower plain Though 
St. Teresa belongs to the 16th centniy 
Christian Europe and Abu Sa’id to the 10th 
century, Musalraan Persia. Hindu Togin of a 
millennium before the Christian era or of two 
millennia after it will not fail to hail them 
as sistf'r and brother of the same household 
So thick IS the blood relation between them, 
in spite of differences of creed, colour and 
country 

Islamic mysticism is more popularly 
known as Sufism. All learned definations 


This article has been compiled maialy from 
this and from Ins other book. The Ilyshes of 
Islzm. 


apart, the name Sufi was derived from suf 
(wool) and was originally applied to those 
Mohammadno ascetics w-ho wrapped them- 
selves ap ID coarse woolen aUetJa as a 
Symbol of tbeir repentance and renunciation 
of worldly pleasures Sufism, as embodying 
certain spiritual experiences, especially an 
attitade towards God and self, defies all 
attempts at definition, as all mysticKni does. 
There is no coucisely brief formula that will 
conveniently express every shade of its 
personal and intimate religious feeling, 
jataluddin Rami in his Ilasnari ridicules 
the idea by telling the familiar story of 
seeing the elephant in a dark room. Some 
Say it IS a waterpipe. some say it is just 
hte a large fan Others, contradicting, aver 
their positive conviction tbit the aDim.il must 
be like a pillar Still others would give out 
their own version that it i« nothing but a 
big drum So on and so forth 

However, on the portals of Sufism it is 
wntten “All sfe/' abandon, Te who enter here’" 
Tlie seifs passing away from itself is the 
begiDoiogof Sufism Through the contempla- 
tion of the divine attributes the mind 
becomes so concentrated upon the thought of 
God thatthe self flees aw.ay from all objects of 
perception— thoughts, actions and feelings 
•niis IV technically called Fa?ia The nearest 
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approach to it would be our term nmnna, 
Qot in the sense of annihilation. Because in 
this state “God should mol? thee die to 
thyself and should male thee Ihe in Hint" 
It IS said when the soul becomes absorbed 
in the Ovei'soul she is no more conscious of 
her own noii-existenee The highest stage i-. 
reached when even the consciousness of 
having attained it, disappears All conscious 
thought ceases as it were The soul passes out 
of her phenomenal evistence This is called 
passing-ai\ ay of passmg-awav. and the soul 
enters into what is said to be le 

permanent ‘abiding’ in God Music, singing 
and dancing are favourite means of indnciug 
the state 'Wagfat, the passing awav In that 
state th« soul sees notlnnz but God 

“In the market, in the cloi'ter onlj God I -.a^ 
In the vallej and on the mountain onlv God 1 
saw. I passed away into nothinsness ! vaui^hed 
And lo. 1 '\-as the .\ll-Uving-oalv God I saw 
(From the Ode by Baba Kudu of Shira/t 
N’o one can attain this state unless it is 
done for him through 'a flash of the divmc 
beauty' in his heart What follows is 
unspeakable Tculv sars Maulana Runii 
■’The storr admits of beinu told uu to this 
point. But wlwt follov, s i« hidden and ioe\pres- 
sibleinword' If vou should speak and trv a 
hundred ways to express it it is useless the 
invstery becomes no clearei 

"The Mystic,” observes Dr. Rufus M Jones 
in his Xetr Studies tn ^{lJstlcal Religion, “is not 
a peculiarly favoured mortal who by a Inckv 
chance has received into his life a windfall 
from some fiearenlv bread fruit tree, while he 
lay dreaming of iridescent rainbows” But. 
on the contrarv. the Suti is a trudging and 
plodding traveller who is to traverse a long 
Path to reach iu« 20 .al of union with Reality 
The traveller advances bv slow stages and 
the stages are repentance, abstinence, renuncia 
tioD, poverty, patience trust in God and 
finafly, siifisfacfion Thev virfaa/fv occapr 
the place of our Sadhaii-ehatnstayn, the 
four-fold discipline And the discipline is a 
M»e qua non. one will be allowed m 
the Sufi circle unless he is able to trace 
Ins discipleship, evactlv as in this country 
to the head of a recognized school — the 
director, technically called a Sbeykh, Fir or 
Murshid Repentance is to be understood not 
in Its ethical sense It means “turning away," 
it' Old Test.uuent sense and not its Sew 
Testament corruption It simply means 
cvii>er'‘ioii And every succeeding stage 


evolves out of tli^' pieceding one. But how 
IS this first stag“, conversion, brought about 
It IS brought about by love of God and that 
«s a divine act— — “Love is not 
to be learned from men. It is one of God's 
guts and comes of His grace.” (As quoted 
by Reynold A Vicholson in The iTysties of 
Idain'' Ab->olute trust in God, self-surrender 
to its uttermost limit, that is insisted upon at 
pyery step Xaf-. the lower self, ‘the tlesh,' 
must be overcome Once a dervish fell into 
the Tigris .someone wanted to bring help 
to him The dervish said. “Vo ' ‘ Do you 

wish to he drow'ned. retorted the man “Vo,'' 
replied the nernsh “What men do you 
wish •' With a ginu detenumation the 
dervish replied “God's will be done ' What 
have f to do with wishing And the trust 
intends to be one m God 'fhK is not 

peculiarly Islamic, it is Hindu as well— 

I Vow. when you have got this 
“Sincere belief in the I’nity of imd and 
trust 111 hiiD. it behoves vou to ho s'tisfied 
with Him and not to ')• angi' cm ouut 
of auv thing that voxps vou -"’iisnvij 
firangit: I 

But these stages arc but outward 
expressions of the devotee’s endeavours after 
life eternal There is a psychological cluam 
of m®otal stites— meditation, nearness to God. 
love, fear, hope, longing, intimacv, tranquillity, 
contemplatiOD and certainty — Chat realiv count. 
They aie entirely in the hmds of — 

the lonftr controller Over tli“Se spiritual 
feelings and dispositions a man Im no control. 
Here Gods racrev alone availetli 

TU®' descend from God into hi' iieart wiilioiit 
hi' beinir able to repel them when they come or to 
retain them when ihev go 

One aiast posilire dement ta fire Suft^fre 
discipline IS teclioic.allv called dhakr 
w'ould he Its Hindu substitute We may 
translate it by Siiiaiaim i recollection) 
Xamajapa is one of the prominent forms. 
It IS not merely tlie utteriog of the name but 
hting the thought on the name and keeping 
it there It is really meditation. Go on 
repeating the name until tlie motion of tho 
tongue ceases and the word seems to flow 
from It Persevere so that there the idea 
only remains clinging to the Im.art, as it 
were, inseparable from it Gnidually tlm self 
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is merged in the .Vo A Sufi puts the 
matter in the follovi-mg way 

• The first stace of DJialr is to forset self, and 
the la't stage is the eftacement of tae worshipper 
m the act of ^\ ur^hip without consciousness Oi 
worship, and such ah-orption in the o^ect of 
worship as precludes return to the subject thereoi 
The marrellou' edifice of Sofisni like a 
pyramid on a point, rests on the belief that 
man’s extremity is God’s opportanity. wnen 
the indiTidiial is gone, the Unirersal steps 
in and tlie two are mingled together Thus 
ejaculates Husayn ibn Mansur of Hallaj 
“Thy spirit is mingled in m\ 'pint even as 
ivine IS ming ed wuh water 
"When anything touches Thee, ii touches me 
Lo, m every case Thoo art 1 
This ecstatical self-forgetfulne'S suppbes 
the key by which the soul directly commum- 
cates with the Orersoul ana becomes united 
■with the Beloved, unconscious of time and 
space Says Ruini Jalaluddin 
“Lo. for 1 to myself an untnowo now* in God s name 
what must 1 do 

In a place beyond uttermost Place, in a tract 
witfiout shadow of trace. 

Soul and body transcending I live ta the soul 
of mv Loved one anew ' ’ 

It 18 said in the Vaisnavic mysticism that 
one day the cowherdesses so far forgot 
themselves that they began to dress themselves 
lu Krishna’s garb. 

. — wTn*rfp?,i 

Yes, when the soul finds herself face to 
face with her Lord she does not see with her 
own eye, she must put on the eye-divine. So 
says the mystic of I'lam • 

■‘■\Vhen my beloved appears. 

With wlnt eye do I s^c him ’ 

With Ills eye rot with mine 
For none sees Him except Himself ’ 

(Ibu -AI-Arabi) 

Yes. « ^ 1 
The Sufi's path i'* a long one, but be too 
comes to his journey’s end, traversing all the 
stages and making sure of each step before 
he adv.inces to the next and with God's 
grace experiencing whatever States’ arc 
vouchsaled unto him “Theu and only then,” 
observes Nichol'on in Ihc Mijstic^ of Islam, 
“is he permanently raised to the higher 
planes of con'ciou'nes', which Snfis call ‘the 
Gnosis’ and 'the Troth,’ where the seeker 
becomes , the ’Knower’ or ‘Gnostic’, and 
realizes that knowledge, known, and knower 
are One," Here I am jnst reminded of the 
2Iahnntrran verses. 


rmr ?tht fenf 

ferrzi S ii 

fail'll fgTJR: I 

UT -Jilwlfe G II 

Knowledge, knower and known appear tliree 
throngh ignorance If you meditate on the three 
only One belf remains It is the conscious self 
that 15. knowledge it u the conscious Self that is 
the known, and the sclf lUelf is the knower— one 
who kno«s this is the self-knower 

Ibn Al-Arabi’s doctrine that God’-' tnoiv- 
iedge is given Him by objects which he knows 
IS controverted by Jili It is true that every 
ludividual thing has a necessary nature, but 
God does not derive Hw knowledge from this 
necessity of the natures of thing but on the 
contrary their natnres were necessitated by 
His knowledge of them before they were 
brought into existence It was His knowing 
them that made them the obj'ects of His 
knowledge. If mode'. rel.atioDs and aspects are 
identical with the being of ’the Absolute, if 
the nature of thing' and God’s knowledge of 
them are two news of the same Reality, if 
mystic Ranimobuu has called creation to be 
the bringing out of tbe world by the Essence 
from within itself without injuring its 
character as essence, then there is yery little 
to choose between the two disputant'. Truly 
says Jatci, tbe philosopher theologian, lu a 
dialectical mood at once Hegelian and 
Yedantic 

^he oniaue Substance, viewed as absolute and 
void of all phenomena, all himtations and all nulti* 
plicitj% is tjie Real {at-Hagg) On the other hand, 
Tiewea m His aspect of multiplicity and plurality 
under which He displays Hnu'elf when clothed 
with paenooieQa, He is the whole cre.ated umver-e- 
Therefore the universe is the outwaifi visible 
eipre"ion of tbe Re,al and the Real is the inner 
unseen realitj- of the universe.” 


So this scn'ible ivorld as such is not 
being and only derives its existence from the 
attributes of the Absolute by which it is 
irradiated as it were *nJT 


Two distinct aspects of God's nature are 
unambiguously admitted— Creativene's and 
^atureliness. God is the Universal both m 
His capacity of the totality of all patricnlars 
as well as their archetype This brings ns 
^most m view of Plato’s Idea Nifiari had 
the following audition of the divine voice: 

^sarde-t thyself as ev'tent and 
dtot not reprd ileas.the Cause of thy cxi-tence 
1 veil ily face and tlime ov-n face appeare to thet. 
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Therefore consider w hat is displayed to thee, and 
^hat IS hidden from thee” 

That J'S, the tvorld should be regarded as 
existing in and through God, so that its 
phenomenal aspect wiU pass and man 

^ees nothing but God If he regards him^ielf 
existing on bis own account, his unreal 
egoism, his ahainkara. comes to the front 
and God's face is veiled from him 

The Sufi’s perfect man is “nho Ao' fully 
lealixed ln^ es^enfial oueiics? tciih the Diiine 
Being tn nho%e likeiies-' he is made" God’s 
own coasciou'^ness is manifested here It 
comes to McTaggart's misconceived propo- 
sition that the Absolute becomes «elf-consciou3 
in man, which ha=; been ably controverted 
.and refuted by Dr Hiraial Haidar Bat by 
making the Perfect Man, > <>., the son, co- 
eternal with the Father — making the Eoowtr 
and the Known co-eternal a« tbev really are, 
all mi--uriderstaQcling is done away with God 
IS nece-sary to man in order th,at man may 
exist, whereas man is nece'^sary to God that 
He may be manifested to Himself Our 
existence is merely an objectification of His 
essence H® holds u-* to His heart in lo'c 
from eternity to eternity In this view man 
IS the crown and cause of the universe 
In creation he comes la«t, hut lo the geoer.!- 
tion of divine thought he stands first He 
is essentially the immediate emanation of the 
Universal Reason which brings us in contact 
with the Greek LogO‘!, Upani«hadic Brahma, 
Gnostic Chri<‘t 'Pre-Christian or Christian 
AVord — the animating principle of all thing- 
identified in the Moslem scheme with the 
Prophet Miihamruad. the perfect roan Here 
we see th« triumph of man's religious feeling 
over his histoncil sen«e Buddha. Krishna 
Christ or Muhammad, as historically depicted, 
disproves any such conception of perfect 
man 

The essence of God'- e-scnce is Love 
Man, the manifestation of tied « love, and 
Trod, though mysticallv united, are cot 
ab.oiutelv identical .and interchangeable. 
Though Mansur of Hallaj was S3v.agely done 
to death for the supreni" fault of hi- uttering 
Aun'I-IInqii, i c, ^1% the cardinal 


truth embodied in it was ideally interpreted 
by the Sufis by including la'/nit (Divine 
nature) and na'sut (humanity) as necessarily 
correlated aspects of the universal Essence. 
Hallaj has since been raised to the status of a 
martvr, and his death considered by many as a 
political murder more than anything else 
Nothing blasphemous is found in his 
utterance A man who has altogether dis- 
carded his lower self exists qnn, his real self, 
which IS God So it is God who speaks 
throngh him And there is nothing- wrong 
for God to say Ana'l-Haqq It was God 
Himself w'lio «pote by the inoiitli of the self- 
less HaUaj Mansur's detractors simply said 
that be did not attain such spiritual insight as 
to enable him to say so Aod Mansur never 
denied the exsistence of the tao even in 
final union Hallaj says m one of his 
poems 

I au) He whom I love, and He whom I loa e is I . 
M'e are two spirits dwelling m one bodv 
If thou seest me ihon see^t Him. 

\od if thou «eest Him. thou seest us both 

This forthwith reminds one of the Siafi 
5T HTifn ^T3Hr wsrraT BtnH for tiRtWHia— “Two 
birds, related to e,ach other, and friends, are 
sheltered id tb® same tree" Rumi Jalaluddin 
also sings to the «ame tune 
Happ.v ih® moment when we are seated in the 
Palace thou and i 

ith two fc>ria-» and with two figures hut with 
one soul thou and 1. 

Thou and I individuals no more shall le 
minaled in eostacy, 

lovfu' aod «eoure from foolish babble thou and I. 
This IS the greatest wonder that thou and I sit- 
ting here in the same nook, 
4.ie at tlu- uiofuent loth in Iincj and Khorasan • 
Thou and I.” 

The clue to the solution of the mystery 
IS here found why Rammohun, the Tedantist 
of TedantisK proposed to retire to Ins rest 
with Diwan Hafiz .and MauLana Rurat 


• A.S in the Gnostic and Cimstian mjsticism 
tligbt from Egypt and entrv into lerutakm have 
p..otenc meaninsr so Iraii and Khon^n m Sufism. 
Mathura and Bnndat-on are so interpreted in the 
\ai-navic mysticism 



The Hindu Civilization of Malaya 

Br C. F. AXDRBirs 


T SE followiQS acciJiiQt daes qdI claim to b3 
the result of original research It is a 
CDllectioa of material, already made arai- 
lable to the public, taken from many sources 
Ic IS a noble story of a great cnltore of 
■world importance. 

The early history of the Malay Penmsula 
IS still very obscure, but oue fact emerges 
from each fresh record and inscription 
that IS discovered in luadern tim^s The 
entire earlv civihzitioc of the south- 
easter i portion of the Mahva for maov 
centuries came from India and represented 
the Hindu-Buddhist civilization. It is true 
that the original inhabitants probably 
reached Jlalaya from the islands to the 
South, though even this is not ret proved 
But we find that more than 2,000 years 
ago the Hindu immigrants were already 
entering into the country from the opposite 
coast of the Bay of Bsag.sl and that the 
rulers were sprung from different Hindu 
races 

It would appear from the scanty data 
we hare that for a very long lime the 
centre of this Hindu rale in Malaya was a 
district called Falembang, at the southern 
extremity of the island of Sumatra This 
kingdom was called Sri Tijaya, and it was 
ruled over by those who took the title of 
Slaharaiab. At the end of the seventh 
century, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim. 
I-TMng, paid a visit to this pari of the 
world and left a written record behind him 
about the country. This is the most 
valuable account -which we as yet have in 
writ!' g, in boob form, but other Chinese 
records may yet be discovered. He states 
that during his time of residence in the 
country the Maharajah annexed the “Malayu” 
country. Most probably th's ‘’ilalaya” 
country was portioned out among many 
Hindu rajahs, over whom this Maharajah 
exeicisod dominion as their suzeraio and 
• chief. 

AVith regard to this historical period 
we have besides one of the earliest known 
inscriptions, written in a South Indian 
script, and dated A. D. 6S6 This gives the 


record of an attack on Java by the forcsj 
sent from Sri Vijiya to tint island It seems 
not ualikely therefore, that a Hindu empire, 
on a small scile. was established, having 
Sn Vijaya as its central province which 
give the emp.re its title. 

We learo further that, in a. d. 778. 
the Bjidb.st temple of Kalasau in 
Oaotral Java was built bv the order of 
the Maharajah of Sn Yijiya Anotuer 
inscription in Sinskrit, discovered in Lower 
Siam, records the erection there also of 
Baddbist baddiogs map 775 by the 
order of the Maharajah of Sn Yijara who 
"belongs to the dynasty of the Kin? of 
the Mountains.” 

This Utter phrase may refer to a curious 
name in the "Malay Annals,” for they state 
that the rulers of Palembang were of the 
dynasty of Mahanieru Mahameru is obviously 
an Indian word, signifying “Great Mem,”-* 
referring to Mount Meru of the Hindu 
legends 

Later on, about a d 1000, we have in 
Tamif and Sanskrit an inscription recording 
the grant of n village to the Buddhist temple 
at Negapatam in Southern India, which 
had been built by two rulers of Palembang. 
This appe.ar3 to show an intimate relation 
between the Malayan rulers and South 
India on the we.st and also Java on the 
south-east The second of these two rulers 
is called in the inscription "King of Katah.i 
and Snvisbaya.” 

The names of both these rulers are 
corroborated by two entries in the Chinese 
Annals of the Snug dynasty, which mentions 
embassies from them to China in a d lOOJ 
and A D. lOOS. The word "Kdfaha” in 
the inscriptiou is probably the same as 
Kedah A little later on^ an inscription in 
Sonth India, at Tanjore, dated a. d 1030 
commemorates the capture of the King of 
Kedaram together with the conquest of 
Sn Tijaya and of Malayu These conquests 
cannot have been permanent, for a few 
years later. accordiug to the Chinese Annals,. 
the Mahir.tjah of Sri Vijaya reported to the 
Chinese Emperor that the king of Southern 
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India was his vassal-; and 3 later Chinese 
writer tells how the Maharajah of Sri Vijaya 
laid a claim to be suzerain over the whole 
of the Malay Peninsula, and al«o over 
Ceylon. It would seem as though conquests 
and re-eonqnests went on, during the 
centuries, between these different countries 
Nearlv the whole of this evidence given 
here 13 of quite recent date and thus mates 
a basis for a reliable bistorical picture. It 
has been gradually collected owing to the 
discovery of inscr ptions on different ancient 
stones and monuments Other finds of a 
similar character are almost certain to be 
made. When it 13 all pieced together, it 
seems litely that it will point to a very 
close connection, lasting for many centuries, 
between early Hindu India and the Malay 
Archipelago. It also points to an indepen- 
dent kingdom, with definite Hindn religious 
traditions and language affinities, which Lad 
its capital in the south of the island of 
■Sumatra. Along with the spirit of early 
Buddhist teaching a great impetus seems 
to have been given to colonization and 
settlement from India. Tbronsb the Buddhist 
revival within ancient Hinduism this 
migratory expansion toot place. This kingdom 
or empire which extended far and wide, 
appears at an early date to bare accepted 
the ilahayana form cf Bnddhi«m, which is 
usually associated with Northern India. It 
IS not altogether unlikely that from the 
kingdom of Sn Vqaya itself the Bnddbist 
monks made their journeys into the interior 
of Java. If this is proved to be true, then 
^ it would follow that the gr^at Hindu 
Buddhist civilization of Java, which produced 
such amazing monuments as Borobndur and 
Prarobanau, most prohably originated from 
•this source. 

Assuming this to be a true reading cf 
ancient history, we raav hope also in time 
to come to have still further Lett thrown 
upon the extended immigration from India 
into the Malay Archipelago and from thence 
to Indo-China. We tray also learn more 
about the remarkable Hindn civilization of 
Cambodia which produced the Khmer 
dynn.tr and the great siirine. Ankor Vat. 
which is one of the wonders of the world 

Further records of lesser importance 
have alreadv been found m Malaya it-e’f 
by archaeological research There i', for 
instance, .an inscription written in a Southern 
Indian script which is dated as early as 
V. i> 400. This would he alroo«t as early 


as anything we have yet found in 
Java or elsewhere. The inscription has 
not been fully deciphered and it does 
not help ns with any historical information 
but it gives ns hope that some farther 
inscriptions may be discovered of definite 
historical value A famous old fragment 
of stone, found in the bed of the river 
at Singapore, is now in the Raffles Museuro. 
But this also does cot help us to any great 
extent, because it is only a fragment. 

For nearly a thousand years a widespread 
civilizing tradition of Indian culture, 
religion, and literature was very slowly 
accumalated all over this part of the South- 
Eastern A«ia This country with its 
adjacent islands, was rightly and truly 
‘ regarded as an extension of India itself 
and of Hindn Bnddbist civilization,— a 
kind of cultural empire. With the advance 
of the Bnddbist missionary expansion the 
same Indian traditions were carried still 
further eastward and also to the north of 
the Malay Peninsula. Burma and Siam owe 
not merely tbeir original civilization, but 
also their permanent religious creed to these 
Indian immigrants. Whatever strength 
they have bad in Iheir long history, as 
civilized countries, they have drawn from 
the Buddhijt religion which had its origin 
ID Hindu lodia 

U 18 not necessary at this point to go 
«till further and point out in detail how 
Buddhism from India went right on to the 
chores of the Pacific as far as North China, 
Korea and Japan For the story of this 
further spiritual conquest would carry us ‘ 
beyond the bounds of the “ipecial purpo'e 
of tbi< e«say which is to show how closely 
Malaya has been linked up with India 
itself. But it mar be mentioned that while 
the Mahayana Buddhism was advancing 
m a ncrtb-westerly direction and thence 
penetrating Central Asia through Afghanistan 
and Kashmir this Pouth-Eastem expan'ion 
was going on simult.meon-ly. 

In corroboration of this historical account 
of Hindu and Buddhist settlement from 
India all along the sea-border and in the 
nearer islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
we have evidence from another source 
which raav be briefly referred to here 
The most important Western account of 
Further India and (he Golden Chersnese 
(as Malaya was called in the West) is found 
in Profemy’s description of the world, 
dating from the Sr--t half of the second 
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centory after Christ Ptolemy came from 
the city of Alexandria in E^rpt which was 
the great emporium of the eastern trade 
He informs us that in his time, the coast- 
line of Further India was inhabited through- 
out its length by the Smdn ‘Hmdus). 
Tneir widespread importance m the Far 
East at that time w.as enouch for this 
accurate Alexandrian geographer to describe 
them as a ‘race of wide distribotion* This 
great and lasting advance in Hindu cultme 
under ancient conditions of se.a voyage 
must have taken some centuries to spread 
so far and wide. It must have been going 
on, century after eenturv, even before the 
southern regions of India itseU were wbollx 
penetrated by Brahman influence from the 
North 

It is important to notice, that the whole 
of this early colonization made its long 
Toyas’es by sea and not hr land It did not 
proceed gradually along the coast of Aralan 
and Burma by any land routes. Indeed. 
BuTma, for very manx centuries, appears 
to have been almost passed by It would 
even seem as if the Hindu penetration of the 
south-east of Asia preceded by many centuries 
Its full entry into Burma itself. Indeed, 
even today, it is in Cambodia, on the 
north-eastern ‘side of the Malaya Peninsula, 
that the richest finds in ancient Hindu 
inscriptions have been made and tbe 
strongest traditions of Brahman culture 
still exist 

As a con'iequeace of all these early 
settlements and occupation®, tbe name 
Indonesia has nOw been rightly given br 
modern geographers to the greatest and 
most populated group of islands in ihe 
world, which lies around Malaya and 
stretches out for nearly 2,500 miles towards 
the Far East into the midst of tbe Pacific 
Ocean. 'Wherever one goes in these islands, 
there are still to be found the (races of 
the old Hindu culture, which lasted for 
over one thousand years Therefore, it is 
entirely wrong and unbistoric.al to regard the 
Indian immigration which is happening today 
in Malaya as something strangely foreign 
and contrary to Hindu custom and tradition. 
For the whole area has been saturated with 
Hindu culture from very ancient times and 
Us present civilization under Islamic rale 
and British protection cannot really be under- 
stood unless this Hindu-Buddhist foundation 
■ is clearly recognized and fully acbnowled*^. 

Alter the year 1200 i v the history of 


the Malaya Peuinsula becomes obscure a'a-j 
for a time, but we have important dues. 
We find out from the Chinese records that 
the various rajahs in the north of Iilalaya 
were obliged to fall back against the ri'is: 
power of Siam We know al^o that Siaa 
iteelf was being hard pressed from the ei.=: 
by the ever-increasing sway of Ihe Kbffi'=t 
dynasfv, which was a part of what is noff 
called fndo-China. 

Id addition to this mformation, we have 
the record of an expedition lo 1273 of 
Kertanagara of Tumapel against Malaya 
which utterly destroyed the southern pan 
of the f’eninstila. Wo find that the Hmdn 
Maharajah of M«japahit, which was tbe 
ri«iog power m Java, mvades again and 
again the Malay Peninsula and brings inti 
subjection most of the coast The famons 
iij'cnptjou already mentioned, which was 
found at tbe mouth of tbe Singapore river, 
probably refers to this conquest but since 
It is only a small fragment definite informa- 
tion cannot be gathered from it with any 
certainty 

But Jars Itself was soon to be overcome 
by fresh invaders When Merco Polo m 
» D. 12‘'2 TiJjted Sumatra he found I»Um 
already in possession at a little port called 
Perlat Very rapidly Islam spread from 
thence among tbe people of tbe PeDinsula. 
Thete are important records showing that the 
Qiissionanes of Islam came chiefly frow the 
Western coasts of India, just as the Buddlii't 
lais'iooaries a thousand years before hid 
come from the eastern coast which looks out 
upon tbe Bay of Bengal. 

The Islamic traders who came over 
western India, were very neb and powerfnl- 
Tbey seemed to have opened up this great 
field of Islamic conquest, which was taken 
advantage of from Asia and Persia 
afterwards Within two centuries the whole 
of this cot®t-Itae from Penang to the 
extremity of Java, and over a large part 
of Samatra also, bad accepted the lalamic 
faith and welcouied Islamic rulers. Such 
an amazingly quick conquest could have only 
happened owing to the weakness and decay 
of the earlier Hindu-Buddliist civilization- 
Thus for a second time the Malay Peninsula 
and the neighbouring i-Iands were conquered 
from India and acknowledged this definite 
religions conquest by allowing their rulers 
to be chosen partly from those who belong 
to India by race. 

In the book called "The Malay Annals' 
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•we have a vivid account of these Saltans. 
Their reigns m this newly conquered 
lands appear to have been for the most 
part taken up with war and luxunous 
living. At the same time, tne religion of 
Islam obtained powerful hold over th** 
minds of the common people, and made 
such a deep inipre'--'ou upon them that 
through all the different changes wbicn 
followed these \ illace people have still 
continued faithfully to ob'Crve the precepts 
of Islam 

At the beginning oi the sixteenth cenlorv, 
the nest invasion came irom the extreme 
west of Europe. Portugal had risen quietly 
to power as a maritime people The 
Portugoe'e had been the first to 
circumnavigate South Afuca and to enter 
the eastern seas by the long voyage up the 
African east coast to 'lotnbasa crossing 
from thence the Arabian Sea to the coast 
of Malabar in South India aod from 
thence reaching Cevlon and the Far Erst 
“The ^lalay 'Annals' give a vivid account 
of the arrival of the first Portuguese captain 
at Malacca in 150b. It read* as' follows 

“All the Malayas crowded round him m 
wonder at the appearance of the Portugaf*-** 
They said, The-e are w..iti» Bengali- 
Th“re viere dozens of Malacca people round 
every Portuguese , some pulled their 

beards and patted their heads others -eiz^d 
theic hate or claeped their hand* The 
Portuguese captain went to inteiview tne 
great Malar chief, the Bei.dahara. Tb-=* 

B^ndahara si'-' the captain- little son a 
Mal.iv cO'tuine The captain pre-eoted thft 
Mahy chief with a cld^n chain, .and him-elf 
llung it over tic -I’r-’d ne.iJ of the cniet 
The chief's ii'>iio\\Hra v,ere aogrv but the 
Beudahara re-traiii'=d tbeaj, remarLiDg 

'Take no notice , for he is a person of 
no raanners' 

The Portugae«e. •^l.o t*-U' began » ■ 
found an empire, in the Far were at 

this time a precociou-lv brilliant and 
adventurous race Tbev cumbtred am >nj 
them some of the greatest name- in the 
hi-tory of the sixteenth ceoturv Three 
are 'peeially famou- Alfon-o d Albu- 
querque was the outstanding imperial 

statesman of thu time Probably do 

conqueror who came from Europe to the 
Ea-t sinc^ Alexander, left a deeper nnpre<-ion 
on Ea-tern hi-tory than he did Tne SfCi-nd 
n-ime, which is still fainou« in hteratme 

tj-day, i- that of the Portugue-e poet 


Camoenc, who served as a soldier in the 
Far Eastern Empire of Portugal He wrote 
this famous epic while thus living in exile 
in Malaya The third name is the greatest 
of all It i« that of Saint Francis Xavier 
wno lived first of all in TVestern India and 
friin thence went forward to the Far Ea«t 
He made many converts from the outc.aste 
Hindus and then tried to win the Muham- 
madan population to the faith of Christ. 
When he could not succeed in this endeavour 
be passed on to the Far East At his 
death his body was first buried at Malacca 
in tlie Malaya Peninsula and then removed 
to G-oa 

The rule of the Portuguese was short- 
lived In 1640, the Dntcu captured Malacca 
and took all the Portngnese possessions 
from them During the next century and a 
half till- south eastern corner of Asia was 
treated as a place for plunder rather than 
as a seat of civilization The islands close 
to Malaya were used for the purpo-e of 
obtainiD? cloves and spices A Dutch 
m^Dopolv was held in this trade against 
all comers The natives of the islands who 
grew the spice> were treated as slaves of 
tile coiupanv and they were ruthlessly 
pillaged 00 many occasions The storv of 
those day- as told in the contemporaiy 
Duteii luscoir makes terrible rending At 
la-t. the monopoly of the Dutch w.i5 
ciullenged bv other rival Europsan Powers ; 
but the Dutch intere-ts we'^e not completely 
bioken until towards the middle of the 
eighteenth ceutuiv In India French 
nvalrv -praug up in th«- Madras Presidmcy 
Tne Ea-t India Comp.inv tlien began to 
pies- in on e'srv 'ide ana towards the clo-e 
of til' eighteenth century Ihf' British 
succeeded la g«‘tting a footing not only lu 
India it-elf in the three coa-tal areas of 
Madras. Bombay .and Lalcutta. hut al-o in 
the Malaaa Peninsula at Penang 2Ial.acc.i 
was captured in ITfii Then came the 
Napoleonic wars with the final -truggle 
for power in the world outside Europe 
between tne British and the French 

Early in th^ nineteenth century Sir 
'-taoiford Raflle'- c.ame to tlu« part of the 
w*^rld He was a genme of the highest 
order .and wnvrevcr Ins lutluence pencTit'^d 
he left a mark which is noticeable to-day. 
From h*- rul^d over Jara, aid 

it was l.is d“ep interest in the arcbaeologic,il 
remains of the East •ahich re^cupd Borobudur 
from decay and ultimate rum. At the end 
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of the war against ^7apoieon. the division 
of the spoils in the South Ea<5t of Asia 
between the Dutch and English were finally 
ceded to Great Britain. Sumatra and Jaia 
and other islands of Indonesia were handed 
over finally to the Dutch. 

At fir't, (he British seltlemenfs in ILalaya 
were only at the coast Penang and 
llalacca were the two ports that were made 
the bases of sea power at first Bat m 1819 
a Tuomentous step was taken. Sir Stamford 
Raffles toofe possession of a sheltered harbont 
on a snail island at the very foot of the 
Malaya Peninsula which was called by the 
ancient name of Simhapnra, the Lion City. 
Baffles foresaw clearly the great geographical 
importance of the position and declared 
it a free port, from the first, in order 
to destroy the Dutch monopoly. To-day 
Singapore is reckoned to ho the seventh port 
in importance in the whole world, and thevolome 
of trade which passes through it is increasing 
every year. It is also being made into an 
immense naval and aeronautic base, which 
will be the strongest lo fortification in the 
whole of the Far East 

The occupation of Singapore by Sir 
Stamford Raffles formed the turning-point 
in the history of. the British power m South 
Eastern Asia Along with Penang and 
Colombo it gave to Great Britain a complete 
protected sea route. This in turn made the 
trade with China naturally fall chiefly into 
British bands for a whole centoiy. The 
importance of Singapore, however, is not 
merely that of commerce and trade; it has 
also become the centre of immigration for 
millions of Chinese, who have come there 
cbielly from Canton and the sonibera parts 
of China in order to make money in Malaya 
and then afterwards return to China 

This Chinese population has now been 
for nearlv a centuij more or less a .floatinw 
population. The work of development of 
ih"' Malava Peninsula has been carried on by 
tlip'o immigrants, who come on acconnt of 
the high waces offered and then a« soon as 
poesihU return home ogam The vast ettent 
of thi'? seasonal migration in the past may 
he iudged bv the (act thathetween 1911 and 
19-1 more than a million Chinese went back 
to _ China and vet at the same time ihc 
Chinese population in ^Ulaya increased by 
over 2*1 per cent The most remariable fact 
since the end of the TVorld War has been 
the nurnb''r of Chinese women who have 
acei^tnpanipd their hu-.baods owing to the 


disturbed conditions in China itself. This 
is likely to increase the permanent Chinese 
population as against that of India which 
has come for labour purposes across the 
Bay of Bengal 

I have ventured elsewhere to forecast 
with some confidence that Malaya must 
become in (he future an integral portion of 
Greater China The reason for this is not 
the immense flow of immigrants to and fro 
between Singapore and Canton, but rather 
this new feature of Chinese family life in 
Singapore and Malaya. For since the 
Chinese who are now coming to Singapore 
are bringing with them their families they 
will soon far exceed any other race. 

The policy of the British Government 
at Singapore has been one of encouragement 
of this migration from China, leaving it to 
take Us own free course But one sinister 
aspect of this traffic has been the monopoly 
of opium which the Government of Singapore 
has possessed The Chinese immigrants ate 
m reality taxed for a very large part of the 
expenditure incurred in Singapore itself by 
the payments they make to the OovcTnuieut 
for opium smoking In one year, not very 
long ago. the whole local expenditure of 
Singapore was covered by this opium 

taxation. 

During the earlier period of the nineteenth 
century, up to the year 1867, the different 
possessions in Malaya, such as those of 
Singapore, Malacca and Penang, were 

eoverned from Calcutta by the Guveruor- 
Generai of India. They were actually a 
part of the British Indian administration. 
This made the connection with India very 
close indeed 

"When the Queen’s Proclamation was 

published in 1853, promising equal treatment 
of ail races, the Proclamation was 

issued in Penang and Singapore as well as 
in Delhi and Calcutta. 

After the year 1367, a new charter in 
the history of the Malay Peninsula began. 
For the Straits Settlements were made into 
a colony and placed under the Colonial 
Office They have remained under the 
Colonial Office O'er since It can be shown 
historically that their progress has been far 
more rapid under the Colonial Office than it 
was under the British Indian Government. 
The ararchy, piiacy and free-booting, which 
was nfe in the neighbouring ^lalaya States, 
made it more and more difficult to keep the 
peace of the whole country intact without 
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taking under protection one Saltan after 
another, and federating the JIafaya States 
under BritHh rule 

A carefal reading of the conditions 
during the period before they came under 
British protection shows that when once 
Penang and Singapore were occupied the 
further unification was inetitable On the 
whole, the raatenal progress of the different 
States, since the time when they came noder 
British protection, has been remarkable 

I bare myself travelled both in the Federated 
and Unfederated States, and I have no doubt 
personally that the great improvement in tnc 
administration which has taken place is dne — 
(!' to the separation of Jlalava fr>ni the 
Government of British India, (2) to the 
remarkable senes of adiumi^trator' who 
hare bi'ia able word. br side ir/th 
the Sultans of Malara givng thena help in 
their difficultie*, keeping the peace, p^rserv- 
log order, and at the '•ame time leaving 
them as far as possible vnth their owo 
local powers intact The settled peace 

which has prevailed la the Ma'ara 
Peninsula ever since the tira® wnea 
It was separated from the Briti-.h 

Government in India, has produced a 
remarkable effect in racial union and racial 
intennarnage Without this settled peac*- 
the race«, which are so diverse as those of 
China, Malaya and India, could never have 
been kept side by side among their illiterate 
members without friction Also the babits of 
dacoity which had become almost a second 
nature in Malaya might have gone on lucreas- 
mg But owing to the settled aiministration 


the races have remarkably intermingled. 
Indeed very rarely have races so divergent 
become so friendly together as those in 
Malava and in so short a time A harmony 
has been springing up between all the thiee 
races and in certain important directions 
intermarriages are constantly taking place 
The only stock which does not intermairy 
IS the H'ndu society where some caste 
traditions have been mamtatned la other 
directions what we observe today is thf' 
formation of a new human stock in which 
three different cultures and three different 
races will probably in the end intermingle 
and unite. 

Thus the Indians who go to Malaya do 
not go there as foreigners They pass out 
across the Bay of Bengal to a country with 
which ludia has been intimately connected 
from the verv first The Hindu traditions 
are not alien to Malaya, bnt a vital portion 
of the most ancient civilization of the land 
The Malayans themselves have already imbibed 
that culture, and it remains deeply embedded 
10 their (egeods, folk plays and songs 
beneath the exterior ceremonial of Islam. 
Toere snouid be no difficulty whatever in 
Its revival It is true that the course of 
events points to a predominance of Chinese 
population 10 the near future, but there is 
no reason whv the cultural traditions of 
India should out remain as the background of 
the whole scene of human life in this 
wonderful land, if only the spiritual 

enterprise which prevailed in India in 

Hindu Buddhist times is not now lacking 


Puran Singh the Sikh Poet* 

(l8Sl-l<l31i 

Bi K. P JaYASWAL 


O N the U't day of March this year. 
Svrdnr Paran Singh, the mystic poet 
of Sikhism passed away at his 
residence at Dehra Duo. Paran Singh is 
not to be claimed sol-ly by Sikhism; he was 
one of our lords of letters, a poet who 
adopted the Eaglish language to offer his 
thoughts lie greatly resembles T.»gore in 
style, freedom, force and raysfic grandeur. 


No one who ever came in contact with 
Poran^ Singh the Sikh devotee, or "Puran" 
the Vedaotist, as be formerly was. could 
forget the man. As a man, Puran Singh 
was a greater national asset than even as 
the literary prince of the Panjab His 
presence shed kindness and affection, it 
spelt relief and h.ippines5 to tho'.e who 
approached him lie would envelope yon 



with his Io\e for God and yoarself, you 
would feci he was entering your self when 
lie recited some poems of his addressed to 
Him, tears rolling down his cheeks, face 
becoming brighter and brighter, his person 
almost reaching the stage of a spiritual 
trance He would make von forget this 
raateiial world for the time being. 

It was a real privilege to be with Puran 
Singh, the Sikh devotee From association 
with him, one could realize what spmtnal 
personality means He mainlv drew upon 
}^anak' and other saints of Sikhism, at the 
same time his ideal was Christ He always 
kept an excellent picture of Christ in his 
room where he read and wrote 

Socially, Sardar Puran Singh was an 
institution. People flocked to him His 
house, “Irantioe,” became a second home to 
a number of friends It was open, like a 
mosque, to one and all Pnran Singh, the 
Sikh gentleman and Jlrs Puran Singh the 
pious Sikh lady were brother and sister 
to eiery vistor, to ereir friend, 
thev were more than bo«t and hostess 
Following ^anak spiritually and in 
practice, Puran Singh knew not that there 
could be nnv difference between a Hindu 
and A Huhnmmadan, a Sikh and a noo-Sikh 
Friends hfire told me many tunes — ‘You 
cannot think of Puran Singii w'lthout thinking 
of Khudsdad Khan’ The latter geotlem.'in — 
Dr Khudadad Khan — was a Inend of 
Pardor Puran Singh and lived with him in 
one nod the sime hou'-e at Dehra Dun like a 
member of Ins family up to the last breath 
of the Sardar 

Puran the Vedantist was a remarkable 
personality. 1 first came to know him as 
such a faiiltles', slim figure wiJh a clean- 
sh.iven, shining. calm, and uncommonly 
handsome face, having the lustre of a yogm 
The young Puran had lightening in his 
«peech He «as all-conquering when he 
talked. As lie himself told me 2> years 
later, he felt, while a Vedantist, that he was 
united with every one and every thing. He 
mcntali} lived in .all and all lived m him 
lie was all dignity. He practised the 
realization of the Creat Bialiinati (iT5f) within 
him. Hvery one who listened to P^ran 
forgot that Puran was a young man; the 
listener felt there was a Jtasfer talking If 
I try to de'jcnbo the effect of a lecture of 
Puran the Vedantist 1 might be accused of 
evnggmtioii For mv own part. T can sjv 
'tint his lectures explained to me the truth 


that Great Teachers were obeyed the moment 
they said ‘Follow me'. 

Puran the Vedantist was the superman 
to be obeyed, to be overpowered by. But 
when some five years later I met him again, 
this time as Puran Singh the Sikh devotee, 
I saw a different spiritual personality. He 
was no more the Representative of the 
Great Br{jhma7i, he was no more Btahman, 
no more an equal of God, but His most 
humble servant. ino«t intimate servant, 

most grateful devotee He had ceased to be 
a superman to be obeyed, he was a fatherly 
friend to take over and share your sonows, 
to whom you wonld willingly confess, in 
whom yon would seek and find repose. 
There was God all round him, hymns, Christ, 
Kanak, Buddha, all.— in words, thoughts, 

on the walls, in Puran Singh's heart and 
ID vonr heart The same, though silent, 
godliness circled round Mrs Haya Devi 
Puran Siogb at “Ivanhoe,” where she 
presided not only over her own but also a 
number of women and girls whom we 
would, not she, call outsiders Herself 

iotenselv religious, having descended from 
the familr of a Sikh saint, 3Iis Pur.an 
Smgh had ui no little degree influenced 
the life of Sardar Puran Singh 

Had Puran Singh taken to politics, 
proh.ibly ho would have died as the foremost 
political orator of his time I did not hear 
him on the platform in latter times, but my 
Sikh friends who did hear him in Sikh 
cooferences told me that he kept spell-bound 
huge audience*. He u«ed to command a 
Diu-drop silence, no one would cough or 
breathe aloud when ho spoke The hearer was 
filled 10 with Puran Smgfi's words, thoughts 
and zeal It is worth noting the various 
phases of Puran Singh’s career. He started 
life as a spiritual seeker, .ss a monk, and died 
.1 Sikh devotee, finding all that he wished 
for under his own roof, with his own 
family Puran Singh began as a falir and 
died as 'a faktr, only of a different kind 

His father was a Sikh, living in a viJlage 
of Abbotabad in the Frontier Province 
He w.as blessed with that variety of wealth 
which the Deity bestows on His own men — .a 
dignified poverty. He earned his living a* 
a small official Puran Singh (b 1S81) was 
brought HP as a Sikh boy by a religious 
and generous mother and a inetaphvsical 
father, in the Pathan village of his birtli. 
Fands were not easily available, and the 
mother moved to relations at Rawalpindi 
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for the education of her son who did his 
Entrance examination and was sent to 
Lahore for his college studies Before 
graduation, he was awarded a scholarship 
to go to Japan in 1900. He studied applied 
chemistry at the Imperial University, Tokio, 
for three years Towards the close of his 
sojourn, ilr. Puran Singh became a monk 
From the Japanese whom he came to know 
intimately and amongst whom he met men 
of silence, men of jov, poets and artists 
he ‘found the loie of florets, of nature, and 
of Buddha ’ He gamed, as he himself 
relates, ‘the new joy of freedom from self’ 
Everything dropped from his hands He 
turned a monk Tears of joy rolled down 
from his eyes, his words became as soft ‘as 
cherry flowers dropping m the air 'It 
seemed that I loved evert onr and every 
one loved me' He was then in his full 
youth Floods of ecstacy overwhelmed him 
be found ‘Buddha before me. behind me, 
abo>ehin]. within him.' 

In this spiritual state, Puran the BbikLhu 
met Bwami Ramatirtha. that highlt intel- 
lectual Yedantist of the last geoeration. the 
Sannyasm who conquered all who went to 
him with an almost divine smile This 
“Indian Saint,’ to quote Puran Singh 
himself, "touebed me with the divine fire 
Faran became a disciple of Ramat>rtba. 
became a and started the practice 

of Yedanta 

The Tivekananda-Raraatirtba age moved 
the heart of even “minyasins towards 
political and social improvement of the 
Land of Sannyasa Puran the Vedantist 
not only learnt Vedanta from bis master, 
but along with it a curiou«lv untraditionai 
programme of attachment — of a Nation-making, 
of awakening India 

Pnran arrived in India to work in 
obedience to liis master & order He obeted. 
but the new programme of work would 
not fit in with the ideal of self-realization 
On bis arrival Puran began to preach 
patriotism and practise Vedanta In this 
condition, Puran was arrested in Calcutta 
by two persons who claimed to be hi*? 
creditors. The bent and broken father and 
the elderly mother who had travelled from 
Abbot.abad on hearing of the return of 
Puran, easily searched, out the addressle<s 
monk Face fo face, all of a sudden, there 
was Puran the ^nuuyn^tn with the mother 
who hid brought him up in that mud-bonse 
of Abbotabad and the father who n«ed to 


dress him in velvet. Puran the Vedantist 
was emotionless. The tears of the mother 
drew no tears into the eyes of the sannyasin 
His clean-shaven Lead, the head without the 
‘Guru-given tresses and turban.’’ drew 
bitter sarcasm from the father But the 
mother admired his son for taking the right 
path, and invited him to the family ‘nest’, 
the mud-home at Abbotabad Puran accepted 
this He went there The sight of his 
half-starved sisters end brothers moved his 
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pity though not his eves One of bis aisters 
(Ganga), in a few days died m his arms but 
while she was breathing her la^t she made 
Puran promise to wed the girl uhom thtir 
mother had selected Pnran promised tins 
to the dying sister, which assured lier and 
the family the return of Puran to home and to 
its support 

lu ISOi Puran married .Snmati .ttnia 
Devi who belongs to the Bhacat family of 
Rawalpindi. He took his rc'ideoce at I,a(iore 
and accepted a post in the Victoria Diamond 
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•Tobilee lostUute He took VTp also some 
industrial matters, e rj. manniactare of 
soaps, oils, etc He was at this time the 
noted and loreraost disciple ol R^matirtha 
Ke fovinded a maeaziue called The Dan n 
aud expressed hi‘' Vedantic thonshts throngh 
its pa^es 

Id 1907 lie accepted the post of the 
Chemical AdM^or to the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun Since then Dehra Dan 
became his home Satmyasina and other 
religious men frequented his honse there 
He g.i'e profusely and nerei kept a peony 
for the next day. The Yedaotic doctrine 
of non-dualitv be put in practice m d.ulv 
life Every stranger was to him his kith 
nnd kin. IDs house belonged to one who 
came m and occupied it with him He 
felt his unity 'vitb h\s creator and he 
was full of JOT. Ttiis went on for some 
years at Dehra'Dun But this jov left him . 
be became unhappy , he would sit up at 
nisht, weeping aud praying Finslh* lu 
1911. he accepted the doctrine of personal 
devotion from a hvVh roaster When I met 
biro about 1919 soon aftet his retirement 
{torn the Forest Research Institute he 
rel.ited to roe his aceeptanoe of this new 
standpoint in his spiritual career I found 
him then, and iubsequentty up to lh>>,. 
wlien I met him last in perfect spiritual 
happiness and .i fouatam of kindness and 
lore Recently in the RhaU/t Retm< 


(Dec. 1030‘, he wrote the story of his last 
conrereioc 

He retired from Government service on 
a small pension vn 1919 As the Imperial 
Research Chemist he discovered some new 
forest oils which fact was noticed m the 
puhUc press at the tvrao His chemical 
reports are marked with oDginalitj In 
1921 he became Chief Chemist to the 
Gwalior State and remained lu its service 
for four years 

He used to write at a stretch. ‘The 
Sisters of the Spinning IVheei" which is a 
‘translation’ of hvrans from the Sikh Oranth 
was composed at a continuous sitting of 
three nights aud three days The violent 
method which he adopted in his hterarv 
work probibiy is the mam cause of his 
compirativelr early death 

Tne photograph published with this article 
was takeu in October last His verses read a« 
original They are as little translations ns 
Arnold’s tiqht of Asm or Tagore’s English 
poems His mam literary works inEnglish are 
'The Sisters of the Spinning Wheel” (Poems) 
'rostiung Beads” (Poems) 

' Seven Baskets of Proso Poems ’ 

■ The Book of the Ten liasters ” 

■ The Spirvt-bocu Peoide ’ 

At Ills Feet ” 

"An Afternoon With Self.’ 

'Spirit of Oriental Poetrv 

■ [life of Swouii Ramatutha ' 

Spirit of the Sikh 

He wrote largely in Panjabi ns well 


Gaurmani's Son 

IH SITA DEVI 


G AUHMAA'I became a widow, when her 
son Kishor was a bov of eight Xot 
only h.ad ‘ihc become a widow, but 
it seemed as if the univevse had become quite 
meaningless to her Sh' was married very* 
voung She was tlie child of poor parents 
but was given in marriage to the scion of 
an ari'tocratic fainilv But when sh*' entered 
tlie bouse of iier husband, the family was 
fa't moving dowuhiU and slvj found only a big 
houso. falling into rums, and the unbounded 
wealth of aristocratic pride Thev had no 
longer the money to live like a greit land- 
bolder but thev made up for everything 
i>v an cxce^3 of dignity and highbrow airs 
These never cost them anything Tlie huge 
castle-liko house was neirJv «niDli.ibitaWe 


now. it bad cracked m ra»iiv jilaces and the 
doors and windows lial luostlv broken dowu 
Still they clung to it. a^ thev had no other 
place to go to Thev patched »;> fh' nuns 
somehow and lived on Therw wire too 
brothers, one widowed si.,tei md the old 
mother 

Sbibdas was the voung. i <.f the two 
hrotheis, and Vie married ir mi mini Bipradas, 
the elder, had been in\n''“d long n-’o' 
Shibdas )nd remained linnnrned so ion" 
on account of th'‘ cilnniih that had be- 
fxllcu his familv But ! man, born in 
Bengal, seldom goci iiiim trried to the end 
of his dars So. tlnuih 1,0 Jnd made np 
hts Riiod not to marrv, ins sister and roothor 
fioally per-uaded him to change lus mind 
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He found no bride in the great families, 
for they treated the unfortunate family 
with scorn now. Besides. Shibdas was too 
old and had no desire to be continuallv 
looked down upon by a biide who came 
from a rich family So Gaurraani was picked 
out, she was the daughter of Jadunath, who 
had formerly been in the employ of Shibdas t, 
father The girl was only ten years old, but 
that did not seem to matter In olden day«., 
a very fair complexion was thought essential 
for the brides who entered the family 
Gaurraani was dark, but even this did not 
matter She was married off to Sbibda<, and 
her people consideid it a great good fortune 
for her and an honour for themselves 

Gaurmani came to live in her hu:>band s 
house, her small forehead, profusely decorated 
with vermilion, and her arms loaded with 
auspicious bracelets of shell and iron ^he 
could never i-:gard her husband as a mere 
man. and her hu-band too. did not help her 
to do so in anv wav He remained distant 
to her, in the pnde of hi' aristocratic birth 
and hi' manhood G.uirmani s feelmc' 
towards 's'libdas was part]\ inat of a devotee 
at a shrine, and partlv that of a mother to 
a big overgrown bov ''ne wa' not fullv 
conscious of these tlungs. ot Ci-ni'e 

Shibdas had inherited all the faults and 
pood qualities of a noble bou'^ in 'b^rt 
cverTthiDg. except its wealth He could not 
do a single thing for himself As lone a' 
lie had not married, life had been full of 
di'conifort and want for him His widowed 
'I'ter tried to lock after him. but she t 
was a daughter of this himily and broogiit 
up in its trad tior' Not very Jong ago 
every ladv of the tarailv had two wailiog 
women each «o it w.i' not to be wondered 
at that even the ladie' had never )e.irDt to 
look after tliem«el'es >r> '•hibdas did nut 
find much comfort in his sifter - regime 

It IS difficult to «av whether Gaurmsni 
wa' placed in the hand' <-f ''lohdas or ii" 
in hers. For the first two vear' after 1 er 
^ marriage, she came and went from her 
ho'band s hoti«e to her father « But otter 
that, 'he settled down peimanentlv jn I ur 
ho'band's house >he took up all the dutiC' 
of the mi'tre'S of the hoO'e. '“he never 
rc'ted from d.awn to night '•be worked cn 
uncorophiningly. Her forefathers had 'erved 
this fimilr for ace' .and had thrived opi n 
their hountv. so gratitude and loyaltv to 
it had become second nature to her Her 
love for Shibdai was not exactly tie love 


of a wife, but the devotion of a servitor, 
the adoration of a man. The family was 
afflicted by Fate, and so deserving of greater 
consideration and love Gaurmani learnt all 
her duties from her si«ter-iti-law. and began 
to perform them so flawlessly, that even the 
an-tociats became 1> ud m praise of her. 
Bf'idC' taking care of Shibda«, there were 
uidUT other duties awaiting her, but «he 
never paid anv attention to these, till she 
had finished everything reeded for the com- 
fort and ease of nei husband Her mind 
would become e\tremelv disturbed, if 'be 
made the slightest mistake m lier husband's 
worn ''he cooked his food, -he «erved them, 
she made hi« bed and tucived him into it. 
After he had retired, she ii-ed to 'igh witli 
relief and contentment Her dav s work 
vvds well done Now she had a few raoraents 
to spare for her-elf 

For maov years, she had no child This 
ra.ade the complete dedication of herseli in 
her husband' 'crvice easier l^r her Her 
niother-iD-la" w,as dead, the sisteron-law was 
buxv bewailing her own 'ad fate so there 
was D'^bodv to upbraid (Taurniani with her 
cliildU"De" ““lubdass elder brotbei had 
children ThC'C would carry on the name 
and tradition' of the family So thought 
everyone and no one bothered about Gaur- 
mani 

■^0 wi-^n Ki'hor came into Ler arms, 
Gaurmani felt very glad, but she could not 
«p.»re him .inv time or attention . 'he brought 
up Ki'hor 'omenow, looting after him at 
interval' \earlv all women are mothers 
tit't wivc' alter that But 'be was an 
exceptional ca'C The claims of her husband 
alwav' remained 'Upreme “'O e'en from 
iniaocv, Ki'h r grew up a bit independently 
Hi' nuther nuni'tered to his bndilv needs 
'(.mellow but 'he did not help him in any 
other «av to grow up ''lie washed 
and fed him and then 'hut him up m .i 
ruom •'f e had other work to do and could 
not 'pare mere time for tl e child 'he never 
cared to know h •" he pa"(d hi' tune If 
he cried too loud 'he would pe-p in to see 
what the matter was If -he fuurd 'orae- 
thing leallv wrong, 'he vvjuld o me in to 
put It right, but if she found the child much 
j' U'ua], she would go .iw.xv at once, without 
stopping to talk to him or -mile at him t-he 
had no time to play with him. to fondle 
him, to forget her-elf in tie iRcffahle ]oy of 
cla*piEg hi' sweet 'cft hciir to liCr hrea't 
bhibdas lad U'urpfd tie place of ped in her 
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heart and now he seemed to have usurped 
the place of her child also 

Kishor grew up. He had a peculiar 
nature, he nerer seemed to show any par- 
tiality for anyone. He would go to anyone, 
who served bis purpose for the time being. 
“Loot at him,” his aunt would say, “he has 
not got a gram of affection in him He is 
sure to become a dacoit” Gaurmani felt 
pained at these remarks, but she had no time 
to brood over them Her s\stet-in-law had 
two boys, they were extremlv gentle and 
proper One could see they were of aristo- 
cratic origin from a mile off But Kishor 
was a born vagabond, he had no attachment 
for any earthly thing or person He had no 
great respect either for the “Thou shall nots” 
of aristocratic life He would laugh li anybody 
tried to enforce these rules He did not 
care twopence for the dignity of hts family. 
His father and uncle never received any 
veneration from him Gaurmani was 
thoroughly ashamed of her son, bat she did 
not know how to correct him. 

Her husband’s family bad becorne totally 
•destitute Its wealth of money and 3ewenery 
and even its fnrniture and plates had long 
since fallen into the clutches of money- 
lenders. But here and there, a few relies of 
past greatness could be found There were 
two or tliree things of this nature m 
Shibdas'e possest>\cu He had a huge 
Oargaia of silver, which he still used for 
smoking Gaurmani cleaned it everyday with 
her own hands, and kept its beauty untar- 
nished There were besides, a pair of very 
fine Cashmere shawls, which Sbibdas would 
put on if he went out anywhere Gaunnani 
did not possess a single bit of gold or 
Sliver. She had only her shell bangles, 
the sign of auspicious wifehood. 

But her old mother-in-kw had presented 
her with a small vermilion box of gold 
at the time of her wedding This thing 
Gaurmani treasured, kept hidden in her 
huge wooden chest If ever she had the 
good fortune to see the face of a daughter- 
in-law, she wanted to give this holy tiling 
to her as a present. These few things were 
really holy relics to her. she spent ranch 
time t.il,iDg care of them 

Days passed on m a memotonous way 
Since the day. she had entered her husband’s 
home, Gaurmani bad followed the same 
routine every day, except during the month 
of Kiriior’s birth But this period bad been 
full of disquiet and unhappiness for her. 


The discomforts, which her husband bad 
to put up with, during her enforced 
invalidism made her sick with anxiety. 
She had ’^igbed with relief when she was 
allowed to come out She put away the 
child from her arms, and equally from her 
mind and took up her former duties again 
Her health was perfect So after this Shibdas 
bad never to suffer, for want of attention 
from his wife 

Sbibdas was a bit of a scholar too. 
He did not know English very well, but 
he was proficient in Sanskrit Every morning 
he would sit down for a while, with his 
favourite boot When the time for taking 
his bath would come, Gaurmani would make 
everything ready for it. then go and call 
him- is soon as Shibdas departed, she 
would put up his books and his spectacles, 
then depart to get bis breakfast ready. 
Sbe did all bis cookiug herself She 
could not afford to keep a cook and 
sbe was afraid, too. to enfrust the cooking 
of ber husband’s food to a paid servant 
l^he had to cook twice as Sbibdas and 
Bipradas ate a different kind of food from 
tbe rest of the family So the two sisters- 
iD-Iaw cooked separately for their respec- 
tive hnsbands and then did tbe common 
cooking by turns The food intended for 
tbe roasters of the house had to be perfectly 
cooked Bipradas’s children never made 
any remarks about this arrangement, which 
seemed quite reasonable to them The elders 
were their superiors m every way, and so 
entitled to better food 

Tbe first opposition came from Kishor. 
He sat down to breakfast one day and 
shonted, “llother, I want that prawn 

curry ” 

‘That’s not for us,” said bis mother. 

"That’s for your father “We have got fish 
soup ” 

"Give father the soup,’ said tbe obstinate 
boy, "I want that curry today ” 

Gaurmani bit her tongue lu dismay. 

“That IS impossible," she said "He would 

never be able to relish that soup” 

Kisbor was stubborn, ‘T will eat that 
prawn.” he shouted. “\Vhv should father 
have the best things always ?" 

Gaurmani made no answer, but went to 
seri e Kishor witii the fish soup. Kishor 
kicked aside the plate and pounced upon 
the prawn curry which was standing near by. 
He had disappered in an jnsfiaat with the 
biggest prawn It was too late then to 
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procure prawns again and prepare it So 
Shibdas had to go without his favourite dish 
that day. Gaurmani felt entremely ill at 
ease-about it, and Kishorwas depnved of his 
dinner as a punishment, but he did not seem, 
a bit repentant 

Shibdas heard about this incident and 
remarted, “He is not being trained properly 
He is greedy as a low-class boy ’ 

“I don’t know where he acquires these 
manners from,’’ said Gaurmani “He never 
sees anybody behaving in tbia fa'jlnon 
Kishor’s father and uncle ate delicacies 
everyday before the children, without 

ever sharing anything with them But such 
behaviour never seemed wrong to them 

They never thought thev were setting a bad 
example. Gaurmani took the blame upon 
herself She was not of nohte lineage and 
Kishor must have inherited these plebeian 
instincts from her. 

Kishor was a born iconccla&t He never 
looked upon, anything with eyes of 

veneration This thing pained Gaurraaoi 

most of all Kishor was born of gentlefolk, 
yet he had no respect for his elders 
This was nnthinkable to Gaurmani She 
had found fulfilment in dedicating her life to 
the service of her husband She thought 
that to be the only way for all Renun- 
ciation and loving senice. these two things 
made up life for her Kishor was onlv a 
bor, stil! hi9 conduct seemed highly objec- 
tionable to her Every night, after she had 
finished her day s work, she would bow down 
to the image of the family god and pray to 
h’ln to change the heart of her son 

But DO change was apparent m Kishor 
He became worse and worse One dar, while 
Shibdas was taking ln» batb and Gaurmani 
was setting ont his breakfast, Kishor called to 
her from the bedroom, “Jlother, come here" 

Gaurmani thought that her «oii wanted 
her for something She entered the bedroom 
and found Kishor in a state that nearly 
made her faint with dismay Ki«bor had put 
on hi« father's spectacles and had painted a 
very fine pair of moustaches with the help 
of hi« pen Seeing ins mother, he langhed 
and asked, “Don't I look just like father, 
mother 

Gaurmani gave him a resounding slap and 
snatched awar the spectacle^ She then 
dragged Kishor to the bathroom and washed 
rff his artistic endeavonrs She fell inclined 
to a-k pardon of the defiled spectacles. She 


did not mention the incident to her husband 
at all. for fear of incurring his wrath. 

When Kishor was but eight years of age 
Shibdas suddenly fell ill After a few days' 
suffering, he passed away quietly ft seemed 
to Gaurmani, as if the world had tumbled 
down all of a sudden. Her life had become 
totally meaningless 

A few months passed away. Gaurmani had 
at first become quite da/ed with grief But 
as her senses returned she saw that she had 
ceased to be necO'Sary to any one Her 
relatives tried to comfort her “You hare 
your son Bring him up properly, that’s 
your duty now Don’t grieie for the 
departed Life and deafh are in God’s 
bands 

But Kishor had compleleli pi,sed out of 
her control He had been defrauded of a 
mother, by his father, when he needed her 
most Now when Shibdas departed, leaving 
Gaurmani completely free. Kishor no longer 
had aor need of her Gaurmani never felt 
sati&fied and at ease, unless she could lavi&h 
uostmted love and care upon someone but 
it was impossible to take care of Kishor 
From moroiog till nightfall, nobody found 
him at home, except at meal time Ho went 
to school or absented himself according to 
his pwQ sweet will and never paid heed to 
any reprimand It was no use taking care 
of bis room or things, he was incapable of 
enjoviDg them He did not care twopence 
about fia-uily prestige and mixed with all 
the poorer people of that quarter He played 
with them and went about all day. witli 
them He joined their musical and thea- 
tric.al club even 

One d.iT itaurmani heard that Ki'hor had 
taken th“ part of a dancing-girl in an 
amateur drama, and was pr,ictising ins steps 
at the rihearsai She nearly fainted with 
shame and gnet The boy was bringing 
dishonour upon hia family How could 
she bnog him back to the path of 
righteousness'' ^he was an orthodov Hindu 
widow, she could not accompanv her son 
everywhere and see what he w.as doing 

Feeling herselF helpless she went to her 
sister-io-law Bipradas never meddled in 
the affairs of his brother's family This was 
the accepted rule of the hou«e. As they 
divided their money and property, so they 
divided their affection-, duties and responsi- 
bilities They kept within their legal rights 
always and never pa-«ed the boundary line. 
Bipradas was as indifferent now, as he had 
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been, when Shibdas was living But this 
time, Kishor’s transgiessions had passed all 
limits So when his wife informed him about 
Gaurmani’s dilemma, he went himself and 
dragged Kishor home by the ear 

Ttie result was the complete disappearance 
of Kishor for a few days When he was 
found at la«t he looked so wild and 
desperate, that Gaurmani did not dare to 
say anythina to him 'You are dishonouring 
your name, was all she could sav 

“What a line uame ' said Kishor 
militantly 'I cannot di'hononr it more 
than any elders have done 

Gaurmam did not know what to say 
after this She understood that she was 
powerless to control her son He belonged 
to another world He 'aw things differently 

Once she had left Kishoi helpless, to 
fend for himself 'ow he did the same 
by her She clung to her god now, with 
her wealth of fru'trated love and service 
Her husband had once usurped the place of 
the god too, but the god did not bear anv 
grudge and did not repel her in her hour 
of need But her heart remained dry and 
parched 

Days passed, one by one Kishor grew 
up into a young man, but bjs conduct 
became worse and worse He passed the 
Matriculation examination somehow, then 
decided to give up studying. He was busy 
with amateur theatricals and musicil parties 
He tried his hand at literature too He 
wTote fiction and poetry He brought 
home the magazines in which these were 
published, but Gaurmam never looked 
at them 

Gautroam’s health had been perfect 
hitherto. During her husband’s lifetime 
be had done the work of two persons, 
single-handed But now her health began 
to break. She could not hear the tenible 
burden of useleSsness She bad never been 
accustomed to think that she was not 
necessary to someone, that happiness and 
comfort of someone, did not solely depend 
on her. Shibdas's death had left her 
destitute in every way 

Her relatives began to advise her to 
get her son married “Get hiin mamed,” 
they Said. "Then he will have some attraction 
for home, and you too will have somebody 
to keep you company. A woman can 
never live alone " But Gaurmam had no 
euthusmsm for such things. She wondered 
what kind of a daughter-in-law she would 


have Kishor's conduct was far from 
satisfactory, stnl as he lived outside for 
most of the time, his mwdeeds did not paiu 
her eye«!, and sometimes she never heard 
of them But if tlie daughter-in-law behaved 
like the son, home would become a torture 
chamber to her She believed firmly that 
a wife should obey lier husband implicitly 
and follow him in e\eiyth)ng So she 
knew that her son s wife would obey her 
son and not herself So she was very 
half-hearted about arranging for Kishor's 
marriage She had worshipped her hU'band's 
family with heart and soul and she wanted 
another exactly like herself for Kishor's 
wife But where could “^he get such a 
2 irl ' 

Bipradas s eldest son was going to be 
matned very soon Gaurmam s ^Nter-in-law 
came and -said to her. These people have 
got another girl of marnageable age If 
vou are thinking of getting a wife for 
Kishor. we can talk with them They are 
quite ready to accept Kishor as a son-in- 
law Tbe girl is good-looking, we hear ' 

"Is the family good enough ^ ' a«ked 
Oaurm.xni dispiritedly “These modern 
girls are not to my liking I dare not 
give word without knowing the particulars" 
“The family is good enough," said her 
si5ter-iD*law. "Else why should we select 

a bride from it ^ Still modern girls will 

be modern girls, they cannot be exactly 

like us They are educated and accomplished 
The modern young men want these things 
in .\wife Tour sons wife muct know how 
to Sing at least He is music mad ’’ 

Gaurmaai did not at all want a bride 
after Kishor's own heart Then the home 

would fall into ruins in no tune But m 
answer to her sister-in-law she said. "Yery 
well. I shall speak to him " 

IVhen Kishor came home for bis dinner. 
Gaurmam raised this topic. Kishor frowned 
heavily and asked. “What is the new wife 
goiQg to eat here ^ Gra«s ' 

Gaurtnani was deeply pained ' Why 
She asked. 'Did we live on grass 

“I have seen how you had lived, ' her 
son said "I am not going to inflict 
such punishment upon anv woman. A 
human being is not a beast of burden ’’ 

Such comments hurt the roolher deeply. 
Her life had been full of peace and content- 
ment to her She could not bear any insult 
to it. She never talked of marriage to her 
sou again. 
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Bipradas'-s ■'On wa« married off id 
good time The bride was good-lookinsr. 
and found favour in evervone'’S eve^ 
except in those of Gaurraani Tne girl 
was too different from herself. This girl 
could never lose herself in another s life 
She had too much mdividnalitv ''oe 
demanded too much for herself The ideal 
of womanhood, as Gaurmani hnew it. 
se^'med to have disappeared from the face 
of earth 

She sometimes thought of retiring t< 
Benares, for the le-t ot her davs But «he 
could not bring her'el! ti give up thi'* 
home where her hU'band had lived, fhe^e 
trifles whien he had U'ed Sh® toefc care 
of the house and ail it c'lQtained as 'De had 
done in ‘shibda' s lifetime 

Winter came and 'he b>*gan to fe®! 
weaker tnan ever Bat 'ii® save herself 
no re't ^he would le-t fn a few mmut®' 
then fall to wort again with renewed vigoar 
Th® horn® must not b® neglected 

The la-t few dav* had been cluiidv T-.at 
morning Gaurnini wake and found a hngnl 
sun shining •'h® resolved t® give .an airing 
to her hu'band' winter clothing before her 
bath She never allowed Ki'har ti U'® ’u' 
fathers thing', she kept them •»afelv bcked 
up 


Xirad had gone awav Gaurmani got 
up and looked all around her Tnea for 
tne fir't time in her life, she cnae ont of 
ti.- house in broad davlight '•qe walked 
uu 'lowiv. but steadilv 

^ne knew where Kishm nell his 
reueiF'als s;}jA entered, unknown to loviae 
T le rehearsal wa' in full swing then •.ii'^ 
h®ard music, and song' .tnd the shouN >d 
the actors from th® out'id® 

''Inwlv 'he cani"^ t the d>or of rh® 
hall where the partv wi- making merrv 
Xohadv noticed h°r '' ® l-iiked in and 
saw Xaderciiaud. th® c'-bld-r- - m. dancin,' 
a w.ld and obscence danc- w th tho'e 
'hawl- .>u 111' 'houlder' 

Ki'lnr' •'qe ciU^d ..ut m t wild 
rujc® 

Ki'ii<»r v,i- plaving on t'K hir’ii’juiu 
Ri'iuotnet' voice made him 'tart and 
juniu ui n di'Tsav H- cam* firward 
ratner lUrmed and a't mi'hed aid i>i.ed 
"Whv In ® V -u com* here ' 

‘Y‘ u ha^e brought vour fitiier' 'bawls 
here' Wh^I^ nave vou given t i^m t> 

wear- I'ked iiiuniani in tne 'ame loic* 
Ki'li r bsjin tj see light now \\ inr 

doe' It matter if I have ' he a'i.ed. a bit 
r-a'Sor*d now T will ime fieiii wa''i*d 
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the fire blazed, like a mother gazing at the 
funeral pyre of her only son The fire 
roared and shot up flames for a long time 
Then gradually, it died out 

The world was no longer a good place for 
Gaurroani One month went by, then a 


second. The third month was the last She 
found her way out of this torture 
chamber m a dark moonless night She 
departed, perhaps in search of him, who had 
been her only shelter Life had become 
futile Perhaps in death, she found fulfilment. 


The Art of the Woodcut in India 

A Review * 

By Prop. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 
Cakiiita Omtersitij 


Xandlal Bose’s oodcuts, some of them most 
beautiful specimens of this artist’s work, were 
publislied some years hack and the advance 
made by him and his pupils in this branch of art 
IS known among art-lorers in India. The publication 
of the work under review, however, in which one 
artist of the new school comes before the public 
for the first time as an artist-engraver, may 

be said to mark an event in the history of Art in 
Modern India Althougli it is expressive of the 
direct impact of the most recent influences from 
Europe on the art of India, it is at the same 
time a resuscitation in a novel form of an age-old 
artistic craft of the country— that of the wood-block 
for calico-printing— seeking to record onr artist’s 
impression of the life around him in a way 
never done before in India The art of the 
pnnted look was unknown in India before its 
introduction by the Europeans m the 16th 

century and. as Coomaraswamy noted m his 
great work on Uajpnt Painting in 1913, the 

art of book-illustration could not find a place 
m the list of Indian crafts— it w'as thus a 

chance missed Judging from the quality of 
Rajput and other Hindu drawings for miniatores. 
It would have been a great enrichment of the 
world’s art if Indian counterparts to the early 
Italian. German and Flemish wood-cuts and other 
engravings, which form so distinctive a thing in 
modern European art, could have been achieved 
The art of engraving for printing would have 
gone parallel to the general development m 
painting no doutt,— in India as elsewhere, and it 
w ould be idle to think thatindia could have developed 
anything like the Chinese and Japanese coloured 
woodcuts : but che rich decorative feel and the 
wonderful colour-harmony shown in Indian figure 
printing on calico might liave given something 


• "Woodents by Eamendra Nath Chakravorty. 
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marvellous if printing on paper were known. 
We do not know w hen and how the printing 
of cotton stuffs from designs cut on blocks 
originated in India The Sanskiit wordchifro when 
used with words meaning cloth or stuff tiasfra or 
tasana. etc) mar mean pnnted cloths but the 
modern Indian word or cMat the source 

of the English cwjrtfj. cannot be a derivative of the 
Sanskrit word ehilia. Be it as it may. actual 
specimens show the advance made in India in 
the art of pnntiug on cloth from colour blocks 
at least as early as the loth century. The 
pinfadov or stamped (and painted) stuffs, 
especially from Masuhpatam and other places, 
were an important aitide of import from India 
into Emope from the iGth century, and some 
of the more elaborate printed stuffs were 
veiitable woodblock pictures on cotton on a 
large scale buch printed stuffs have been 
reproduced and de'Cnbed and we can only 
admire at the marvellous reproduction on cotton 
of exquisite lelugu and Mogul paintings with 
huraan figures m them The real woodcut 
and other kinds of engraving came m after 
pimting was established, and we find from the 
earlv and mid 19th century a certain amount of 
engraving oa lead and wood crude enough m the.r 
designing and execution which illustrated popular 
religious Ixjoks and romances The'e together wuth 
a peat deal of lithographic vignettes illustrating 
what are known as "barar editions” of popular 
texts haray deserve the name of art Some fairly 
big 'ized woodcut pnnted on wretched paper 
danbed with colour by the hand also featured as 
popular religious hroad-sides, as they had an iconic 
vnlne representing divinities and religious scenes. 
Theonly merit of these crudeproductions lay in their 
Mheience to the contemporary though sadly muti- 
lated remnants of the medieval tradition in painting 
and drawing in the vanous provinces They are 
me unskilled craftsman’s treatment of such popular 
art as we find in the Calcutta Kaligliat pictures To 
illnstr^e books of abetter sort.lithograpnsand wood- 
cuts of pictures in a pesudo-Europcan style came 
info vogue during the second half of the Ithh 
century. Artistic book illustration was a craft 
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hereditarv craft'men from ' 'H'-a and llajputni Nandala' and a risinn voun.: aiii't fcnU.wsin the 

who lud 'till retained 'omethic.: of the fadin' fiii>t'tep» of hi' _’reat tea h-r frtned m ili* 

and lmjui.re of their .mi-estur*. w^' attempted \ I'val.fwrati Ka'al hava ii h- lu I o . a* on to Mu 1' 

In'pir.itinn .ind example of 1- urop'in 'Uilj ture .ed hireun art while devewpin-' iiis o.'n power' 

to the decelopinent in Her.-il cf a new and Ti.;on U' Uis iramio.; "as -upp uient.d I \ tuc* t 
'cUcol of 1 1 1\ -iiuxlcllirs aiior.; artists main' et His sojourn at Ine Vnlhra latna Ktia<i!a— ih ■■ 

the la-' re 'c hoc! Tlie cr*ift' were then tak'D in leinsti \itiocal \rt Vc.id-n' — it Ma-uliiciinii 
• l-mJ The i-onire of all this .■•n'doit*. mo'imen* \s the d'rector of it- hne art ®e' tion ji'e 

towanl' an arti'tie \i'i*i~atioii of the crafts is no" hni O'-c.o.'ioa to 't id' the 1 j-al - I i>j 1 cf 

the KaU'.'iivina or th-' bine \rl' t^t.on «»f ih* •sil’‘t> printing fro u " Ccxl-I lo- L*. a' "-li a* the 

' is'.i' ha''iti in-Mtution of Iti' inlranath T.a.Mr*' art of l.thi laakin-' \t i r" ut h' i- 

.M— ^ 
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Assistant to the Pnnoipil of the Gavernmeat 
Alt School in Cdlcntta 

The example and inspiration drawing Ghakravarti 
and bis brother artists to the craft of wwd- 
eogravicg is EurapeaQ, but the teciOMiae is largely 
Indian while the spirit is entirelj of India The 
modern revival of the wood-cut m Europe is 
partly the result of a leaction agaiD:>t the 
methanical piocesS block Certain new factors 
helped to 1 ring about the style which is largely 
in rogue now The meticulous working out of 
details which is charaeteriatic of the classic ISth 
centurr tile of JiQe-engraviDg and the 19th 
cenrun— e-pecially Victorian— wood-eograving was 
no longer m favour— the tendency was towards 
impres'ioni'tn. in which the briad essentials were 
emplusi7ed upon The artist himself is now the 
ciaU''naQ soihat his impres'ionshecuts out direct^ 
upon the wood there is not that soulless sohcilule 
to copy exactly iloreover as the European 
mind IS becomm* increasinglv sensitive to other 
great forms of extra-Euiopoau art, the pictorial 
art of China aad J«pau coud not be pieveoted 
from having tneir legitimate contact with and 
influence upon the attitude and practice of European 
art The technique of the Chinese and Japanese 
woodcut whiLh IS so ranch studied in Europe now, 
cou'd not dethrone the E irop^an technique already 
established for several hundred years— except m the 
case of the colour woodcut, in which China and Japan 
has achieved perfection and where Europe lags far 
behind But the Far Eistern attitude towards hfe 
and art is becoming a thing of universal acceptance 
to fiod out the fitness and beauty of common 
thiDg'i. The artistic sense sees beruty everywhere, 
aad it knows ho'^ to see It truly invests every- 
thing with 'the luht that never was on sea or 
land.’ To cultivate that successfully is to be 
possessed of the wirard’s mtgtc wand, which 
traastormi everything— the drab into th* golden, 
the commooplace into the romantic, lu moderu 
literature this spirit is amply at work Among the 
plastic arts it seems that the woodcut has 
permeated itself with this “pint more than any 
other art or artistic craft The result is what we 
find to character re the modern European wood- 
cut— an artistic treatment of commonplace things 
and themes the beauty of which earlier artists could 
never suspect, going hand in hand with a bolduesS 
of execution which seizes the essentials, aid which 
in Its strength seems often to be rude Jloreover, 
there is a certain amount of sympathy with the 
subject— either the object depicted or the feeling of 
the artist himself— which nukes this art something 
remarkable, and this sympathy has a clear and 
unmistakable note of smccritv about it. lu the 
best work there IS no pose and the simpUcit} of 
the teclin'que adds a refreshing n^nele to the 
whole thing. 

All these qualities which we note in the bast 
Vioodcuts of the present day are to be seen in the 
work of lUmendranath Chakravar'i now offered to 
the public Usidera of the ihlcrn /?-jii»war6atreadr 
famriurwiih tiis piintiugs. and some of his woolcuts, 
which have appeared m this journal from time to 
time The woodcuts uow published lu portfolio 8iow 
Ramc of ih? rhiradervstic work of the artist, with 
liw aiguDus drawing and hirnomoin c-atnpoaiuou 
The language he speaks is the universal language 


of art although in some cases the accent is purely 
Indian Thev are dehnitely the product of Indian 
mind and Indian sensibility, while they are also 
living, and modern Of the twenty plates, a few are 
bnoleum cuts, the rest woodcuts Th»y embrace 
quite a range of subjects— and really m this 
mitier th.* power and versatility of our artist is 
made abundantly c ear There are landscapes 
and views bird sketches genic scenes, and 
decorative composition* groups of trees at 
SantiaiLetan Calcutta laues. \ illage shops and 
houses a railway bridge, a scene from a play by 
Rabindranith with a girl dancing and the figure 
of th^* old poet seated and reading (a m >st beautiful 
compositim this onei. a group of Santa! giris 
m the dance with m°n playing on drums, and 
other seene-, from th“ life of the Santa! aborigines 
settled round at>out Sintmiketan It i« Smtmitcetan 
aud Cab jtta —great in their contracts— that have 
I.ai^»iy inspired the artist the former with its 
trees and lU villago atmosphere, the latter with 
its narrow lanes it* drab houses and its tiled-hut 
6Ktf(res or slu us The art’st coipfia'icaliy knows 
how to set. and he cm also commuoicata h.3 
visions lu a most convia'’iD? way There is no 
doubt that this se'e tion of hvs work forms a 
siu-'cre and a truthful panomina— if within a 

iimited comp iss— of modern Indan life, with just 
a touch of rom ince in one or two scenes, and 
With af( the beauty and sweetness of our dotneslio 
life unierlymg eomnmpUce th»iti®3 in a few 
others I think Air Ohikravarti’s Sinfaf Jfof/isr is 
a great picture telling an ete'^nal story in its briad 
and strong lines. Hu--lung Rice is a decorative trest- 
m®nt of a very hvmr village theme— mikiag 
q'lite a piston! on- of as’aie from everydsy 
life Sinlal (?id Cirri/t/i 7 IFitei reveih a sense 
both of truth an ! of b^iuty The Qiteanu brings 
in the sense of rommoe m a sun-set Undsoipa to 
a coracaonplace Calcutta courtyard, with its 
leaflMs trees soreadi ig out their branches— there is 
in addition, a distinct touch of the domestic and 
the bebvM about this picture from life Baft 
dies fa!! justice to the beauty of lines and 
of tue Titanic vigour uoderlymg a great feat of 
eogvneeung The bird studies tire also quite 
fa thful in hue and form 

It IS ludeed a pi.»asure to contemplate these wood- 
cuts as a whole, they form a splendid expression 
of the spiiit of raolora India through art, and from 
«iat point of view it silently speiks out what 
volum'=‘3 would fail to make clear. As a realty 
artistK souvenir of India we cannot think 
of many (woks of tins type The general get-up 
of tne work is as flue as can be expected One 
feiture of the plates is that they are printed on 
thin haud-mads Nepalese paper, cream-coloured, 
w nidi IS an excellent aadveiy durable material 
tor this kiad of strong bUok and-white printing 
Every lover of art, who sees the plate* will agree 
with Kibmdrmath that "they are smceia pieces 
of wirk showiag a rare combination of strength 
and aelica'y iQ thur spirit aud execution” W'e 
recom u»ai the book to the an-lovmg public, and 
OTUsidenng the style of the work and the price 
(Kupees Twent^’-hve for twenty plates each of 
whidi IS sisued by the artist aod can easily be 
priced at teu rupees) we lope it will not be long 
betoK the limited edition m wnich it is published. 


becomes exhausted 
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l/7<oA« fii Die follotcing »tU h* tioUrfl B-ngili EngliDi, French G‘‘rm'in 

Gujaroh Iliiidi. Ilalion. Kamrtcf ^JDa>Ja^am J/aro/ft* ^rpali Om/n Portiigufte. Puiv'ibi ^ntdln. 
SpainDi. Tanul Tehigu an/I Vrdit \ttC'-paprr<i.pen‘jiirD's irhool and roUeoi te^t-boohs and /heir 
<3nfiotnt>o»^ ixjinphkit and leo/lfis reprinh of nta/joisii- aiiide^ addie^-e^ el' mil not be no/i'-ei 
The receifl of books recni'd for reneu mil nol be ad nonUdaed nor ani/ queries relahng Dineto 
aiisirerfd The mieic of am/ b">l ts not qitaranlefi Book- dtoul i be iem to ow office addresser 
to the Assamese iieiieirer the fluvh Ileiteutr the Benaih Rriienei etc ore/^i i-ny to the language 
of the t^k'! .Vo criticisms of book-rntus and noti cs mil t>e jnih'i-hed —YAitor V H) 


FKdl I''f{ 

TnrOni.iv vm i ' i-rr i\ l\fn 

b’/ Dr Xnpaidia Kuma' lnf- V i PhD 
I‘roff-ti,i of Ih'tonj Ho' d'hf lien'/at. 

I'oluinc } (f B-'" ‘iiiiipdfi'i t'jilriilii thf 
Book <0 iJd ^olb'K '■‘iwx'o Fi't ' ibnlta VHJ 
Pl> dlO • loth Iti : 

The vr--fQt wcrh i» ti\e hi'l %olnme of a 
cotT'rreheD'i'e monoyrapli on co'ie whKh tbe 
author hfl' planned to bnn-' out m thr«o Tointoe' 
and 'whith when completed "ill Ve d%Almlle 
addition to the de'Criptu* literature on Hindu 
sociolcffT in iti evolution In the two ••ul''«u'ieDt 
volntnes the author in^end^ to inn? the 
from d'X) B ( down to 12'" i II aod from 12"" 
A 1) to K D Caste ts one of the rnc't 

chanicteristio thm^ of Indian lile and it- 
lemnnings and eToluticn form one of the ino't 
UfQiog protlems of our lu-tori sto luaoy 'lt'ng« 
have contributed toward- the gradual eryeialliia 
T’on of the 'ys'em that eien the mot di-critmoa- 
tine ecjioIar«hiD i«i apt to cet !o>t in (he ii are 
An oetiipaticnal feubdiriMon of the people which 
inav lie common enough la aot ^orieir has l-een 
further ar-oentuated or cros«-irfliieoced Ir dirersities 
of race of inradiog cocciuerors esta(ii-h(cc ihetr 
supenciits as a people of Tel'sion» -ecianaoism 
and hr maev odiei ■ *u-e- and it »- diffituJf cow to 
S. 1 V which of the-' i-avi-e- i- the real mainsprincof 
ciiste The legioDinc- -f caste eo hscl to the 
iiesiDDirp^ of Irdian hi-torr wuen a fn-ion of 
the Arran and the noG-.irran <. allures acd peoples 
started m an undated p-nod in hi-torr in 
sorae antcaonc corner of or oja.r be 

outride India We are now perceirms that tie 
fir-t cJiapiers of Indian hi-tor' base to be re- 
written and the empbasi- laid cn \TTaiii«m in 
Hindu (ulruie has pot to bo 'not nired in the 
licbt of new di'coxene' I ctil ^hat i- done and 
the 011210 ' of Indian uthure are !.dowd in their 
proper luht. it will be iinpo—ihle to unrarel the 
tanale of caste In a verr susne-tire and a capital 
jiaper on the inter-relation betwfen the Arran 
and the non-Aryan culture' Kai Bahannr Bama- 
pra-ad Clianda has put forward the new that the 
Brahmans and the K'iiatriTa' of ancient India 
in tile formative period of her history foimcd 
memkere not of the same racial and cultni^ 
and iingui'lic group, lut of «imte distinct 
group^ — originallr di'iinei racially {ollurallr and 
finnui-tjcnllr ( -umral of the Atu lent CinJiatton 
of the Indite Valley” m the .J/cwzoirv of the 
Archaeological Surtet/ af India. Fo Jl. 18291. This 


tiieor' u 'U 2 _ —ion would if f^und to be true. 
•o'lipWelt iip-et -orae of our coraiinnphce notions 
rectrdipg the • nsin and tb' hi-tcr' if caste Dr 
Patta hiin-elf ha-- di-cuwed the pro ifin in another 
wa\ m his Oi/aiiixatioii of India with which 
well-written liool. the pre«’at woik i- linked to 
-ome extent '-I'ocuiations af>out the origin of 
ca-te are thciefire for the prr-ent I'onnd to be 
exceediogir t^ntatire and not much pi-odnc ire 
of fru’t lortuoateir Dr. Datta ha- not 1 ii-ied 
hiin-elf ID that fine of speculation FIi« re-earches 
ha\e l-een numir cle-criptire of the facts of caste 
from the olc’e-t rec-ordeil pienod with ju-t as 
much inlerence or generalization a® i- warranted 
br (be te\t- n* bemn* hi quoting >ome cf the 
well-known European definitions of ca-te and by 
ffiriog hi« own which is I'cmprehen-ire enough. 
The iradiiioDal Hindu news as in the -enptures 
a*"'uf (he oiimfl of ca-te are (hen critically 
olser\ed a- al«<i tho-e of modern scholars Dr. 
Paita '-enart- opinion regarding the germs 

of c.iste gome lack partiallr at least to Indo- 
Fuaipeau finie- accl he pertinently brings in the 
<iue-tioQ of ccloiir "tiriio) as one of the funda- 
fiieotals (loderhioc caste m its origin in India. — 
but -till the pre-enre ofanouon of a division 
of -Ofietr into fffODp- or trif'es &s among (he 
Indo-Iraniao" and Indo-European® cannot te 
dj-nn— ed . 1 - baling bad no le.v?rg at all on 
ca-te in India The fir-t c'-apter in tins wav deals 
with (he -j'efiiJntire -ide of the Ju-torr of oa-te 
in It® <>r<gin« The sub-equent clu»ptei« deal with 
eisie in the successive periods of the history 
of India— the Rigredic period the penod of the 
Brabiwasa- Stttm penod. ami the eaiiy 

Buddhi't period a.- well as caste in India as 
known to the Greeks Dr Datta has here given 
us a cerr clear and well-wntten resume of facts 
noted m the scriptural literature of the penod. 
and manr are the intere-tinn and important I its 
of infomation he has culled which often throw 
quite unexpected light on the proWem— a ligbt 
which as often makes thing® dear as it brings m 
new coinplicatiOD® kv throwing into relief some 
unaltendra and ob=care point which had so ong 
remainea ont-ide our ken It is not merelv a 
aitalcgue of facts A great value of (he work 
he- m sane and sober wav of di'rosing tbem. 
and m the proper enipbasis on seme essential 
or ioipotant feature brought nut in the headings 
of swt'ons Id fact, the work is important a® 
aDKildirg befcre u« a pancrima of the progress cf 
(a«te notion® and u=pges m Irdian scc-iefy during 
the pened jadjcatcd The histcnan. the student 
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of Jiterature. t!ie jurist, the etlinologist— in fact 
TTOrkers dealing "•'Jth '1 ip diverse branches of 
Indology, will find useful things in Dr Datta’s 
hook, which 1 think can be recommendetf as a 
piece of conscientious research heanng ample 
testimony to the author's wide reading and 
senoiis though in this knottiest problem of Indian 
social and cultural life 

SrsiTi KruAn Chatteiui 


course do we come across full-length studies of 
men and women as in Anna Karenina or in 
Ilor and Peace . hut it would he unfair to this- 
work to compare it nifh these This has a 
narrower scope and Tolstov shows us how working 
widun certain self-miposed limits iie can portray 
life and human natuie 

N. SInDU^.^TA 


Folk-Storif? fiv T11F Lwn or I'm by 31 A. 
"^enlialasuann uilh a forettord by Sv Xdtayan 
Chandiaiail ar Ffi 219-rXXXlL ond tnree 
ptcfutes (JlAfAorfist Piddishing House 3(ctdras) 
ilr Venkataswami has been a life-long collector 
and student of Indian folk-tales, his earliest efforts 
in this line having beeu published in the Indian 
An'niuanj more than twenty years ago This la 
the second book, of collections that he has printed 
It contains lo tales followed by notes containing 
much useful information and a long and carefoUr 
detailed index Of the stones the longest ‘The 
two Pnueea and their Sister' coders 37 pages, 
another ‘ The Prince and the Parrot ’ 32 pages, and 
three others 21 to 24 pages each The rest arc 
very abort Their special charm lies in their being 
«o novel to readeis in North India not to speak of 
Europe 


Poems bv Xicholas XeKrasaei U'orld s Classics 
The Oxford Tlnucraify Press 

Nekrassev is ens o'the less known of the J&th 
century Russian poets and the aothonties of the 
Oxford Univeisity Press deserve the thanks of 
every lover of Hussian literature for having made 
him so accessible The first half of the book 
coBtaiDS a transUtion of one of his most famous 
works,— i?ifS5ifln Tromm -an attempt lo celebrate 
the heroism of the wives of the princes sent to 
Sibena for taking part in the Decembrist Revolution 
In the secoed fulf, are shorter pieces dealing with 
various aspects of Russian life, and this is the 
distinctive feature of Nekrassets work. As 
Abercrombie puts it ‘Wears not to expectin 
him those ideas which bear the unmistakable 
stamp of international cunenev like the ideas of 
Goethe, Shellej', or Leopardi 'llis theme is simply 
Russia what life in Russia is, and means . and 
even if it is what life in Hu«sia wants, the want is 
as Russian as the fact from which it seeks to 
escape ’’ 


Ciiii.ruiQOi>. Rovmoon A'm Yorni by Leo 
Tohtov lianslated b’j Ij and A jVawde ' The 
ITortds Classics • The Oxfoid I'lmersily Press 
Childhood was Tolstoy’s first published work 
and was followed bv JJoT/Jiood and Youth. Vanons 
Russian and Fnglish publishers have made the 
mistake of designating these as autot lographies,— as 
histones of ToKtoy’s thildhood. boihood and youth- 
lolstoy protested against this and' wo have to take 
the work as ihe author wanted m to do.— we must 
enjoy It as a novel without any reference to the 
liaht It may or may hot throw on the author’s 
life : and as a novel it is highly enjoyable though 
It inav cot have the unity of impressioii of hia 
preaier works and the story remains more a senes 
of sketches liian a cominuous work. Ktn of 


SlPEIK.HT^OX Wr-IERX ClMLlZCTlOX b\ A' C 
published bn The Deshbandhii Piiblishina Co.- 
Caleutta pp xxt + 404. Pi ice Its ) 

The book suReis from its length as the reader 
soon IS lost in a forest of words, and the numeioiis- 
pnnting mistakes serve only to increase the irntU' 
non and dimmish the interest The argument too 
IS vague and unceitain. and generalizations which 
would b« tole able onK in a second-iate news- 
paper do not improse matters The subject is 
one which, above all things demands careful 
scholarship and clear expression 

C Atxnoxp 


Av Fv'AOmk vm' CoMMvnciAi LiEociitAiHr or 
iKniA By B B 3liikher}(e 31 A B L. Puwipah 
DAO C Tiaimni} InsUtuu. Sabow Pitblished 
by 3Ussrs Thackei Spink <L to m. lOG Ptics 
Us A-Jo 


Thia book does not laj any claim to originality 
but is a useful compilation from important 
Oovemment publicauons and the w orks of leading 
Indian economists dealing with various facts of 
Indian economic resources The book la divided 
into fourteen cJiapters dealing re«ijwctivelj with the 
physical background, food and other crops, fisheries, 
livestock mineral resources forests fiotise-buiWing 
matenals transport, foreign trade, ocean routes 
and ports, distribution of population, and growth 
Of towns 

Now that realistic economics and ecoooinio 
geography are drawing greater attention of students 
ofecooomtcs and commerce mall the important 
lOQian universities the book should be thrice 
welcome as a valuable addition to the meagre stock 
Of literature oa the subject. 

Nalivaksiia SvMAt. 


OF KcnniiA . 


li'j Xarada T/iero of 


KjOiomuo 

A little book ciironicling the life and teachings 
or liuddha It is highly entertaining 

Ol.lTlt 


i’OTES ox OHRl'IXllA-iyAlvSIIMI TlMm', KOIllAlTR - 

iiy Iiolessor A (r. Kuhdanyar 

This small brochure of 44 pp illustrated with 
10 lirautilul pictures tries to explain all that is 
worth knowing about this ancient temple of 
Kolhapur. The work shows evident i.igns of 
burned preparation, having l,een probablv intended 
visit to that city about two .veare 
ago. W hile as a handy guide to curious visitors, 
me book may serve some useful purpose, it can by 
no means be taken as an authontative pronounce- 
ment pultiDC forth accurate facts of the origin and 
construction of this famous archaeological monument. 
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(■■omine as it does fiom llie pen of a coUepe 
jirofe««or with a foreword from another eminent 
rO'earch schoi.u of fto nba\ one would natnralh 
e\re:t the prodiution to^atisfv lepitimatc umoxit\ 
about this hose «tiuctiirp piled in hard black Ntmt* 
in a stvle ijuiie iineoTTnon and perulur to il'.elf 
The 'nViie''t i-. indeed fa«omatiQ^ and there i« b\ 
now sufficient material a\ailahle for the wntins: of 
a Tvorth\ treatise prorided ti'c ^^o^ke^ pos'e>-es 
the necessarj patience and stholailj spmt Siu e 
the ‘Southern Mar.atha ■.ountiN roirnd at>c«it 
Rolhapur offers a frmithil iield foi loaestipation 
will It he too much to exp-xt the present profe-.-oi 
lo continue his studie- and pnlJish definit 
le'ults la iiied e\al hi'tnn. paitKUlarla witl 
reference to the ChahuVian and'^hitahar Dvna->tie' 
to whom perhaps much of the credit of these 
huildinns i- popiilaiU .iitnlnted * The piesent 
mononnpii is more dosuiptne than critical .met 
lienee f.annot fie sa'd to hace made a sulKtantia 
addition to the present ii haeocgical studies of 
'son'll fndia 


Tin \'.U\Uia\ ''\-TVM IN kNi|»NTl\l|\ III 

Dr f V nho-'hn! I/'t pH D III' !'• Puhti'^hnl 

l-U ihf r i!ii>T.jO/ nf r^.ihiiltn 


The look is a i-ollei 'ion of the hre lettnros 
avhich the author delivered as Reader of the 
Calcutta rnirersitv The hi-t lecture aiaes 

an outline of .utranan conditions as presented 1 \ 
the Vedas the Sninti' the Fpk' the 1‘uraoa' and 
the Arthasa-stra In the ne\t three lectures .an 
attempt i' made tn gne an hi'toiKal a'cnnoi of 
the svstpm of land-revonue in ^nrtU imlia the 
author deliheratelv exchidiPC f>o«lh India ‘rom hi' 
scope of studv The la>t lecture is devoted to the 
Toxed question of the owneiship of the «oil in 
ancient India 

Kohoda Is more cotisoiotis than the author 
himself of the difficultr of the task he has under- 
taken He ha' him«elf leferred to the con'rast 
Vietween the creat distance of time and place 
covered ha hi® 'indv 'and the measre eaidente 
on which he has to relv He fraoklv admits that 
‘it IS nor mereh in the in-uffictent quantiia but 
al-o in the poor qaaliTc of the available material 
that N\e have to seek for the sonue» of the orreat 
drawbacks in the wa\ of our nairaiive It is 
only fan to admit at the ciit'Ot that tunc hai. not 
^ et come for wntins the history of the land 
revenue svstem m ancient India Hut Dr Ghoshat 
has done tlie next best thm-' n to brms together 
the asailable data so a- to iat the foundations of 
this important branch of 'tudi on a »ure and solid 
basis 

The great merit of ihe look consists m the 
proper and scientific arrangement of these data 
and an honest attempt to interpret them without 
any preconceived notion to suit them to a definite 
theory. The data have been collected from insciip 
tions as well as literary sources and there ts no 
doub' thi' ihe author ha- taken great pains to 
make them as exhaustive aa possible 

Tne author has alwavs kept in view the chrono- 
losieal and geographical aspec*s of the data I.aw 
and customs \aried in different time^ and m 
different regions, and the authoi has therefore 
grouped the araiiafale materials round definite 
regions and chronological periods 


Vlthounh the nature of c%idence forbids gene- 
ralizations Dr Ghoshal s painstaking researches- 
haxe enabled him to fcrmuiate some interesting 
general prmeipJes which may be taken as xcoiking 
h\ potlieses for furtlier study. \\ e may refer 
I'elow to a few of them 

1) Assignments plated a reUtiteh unimpor- 
tant part m the agrarian svstem of Northern India, 
and the king’s revenue officers dealt dnectlv with 
the lultuators 

In othei words the farming svstem which 
plated such an important part in Muslim India 
and lias lieen perpetuated in the Permanent Settle- 
ment of Bengai tta.s hut little known in ancient 
India. 

I’l Tiie land levenue was most often fixed on 
the fiasis of a certain 'hare of tlie produce 

ih Land-reteniie was paid both in kind and 
cash 

4) In addition to the land-revenue paid by the 
cuUitaior- the king derived his income from what 
mat le called his private lands 

In ceitain parts of India the king had onl.y his 
private lands to relt upon and had no right to anj 
land-reteuuc properlv so called This coi rot orate® 
according to the authoj the view of Baden-PoweJl 
that the Drat idian laud St stem was distinguished 
from the Ait an l>t the fact that m the former the 
king onginallt rcveited onlt the produce of his 
farm® m the villages to which wa* onlt afterwards 
added the ‘ u-tomart gram share fiom nearly all 
Milage land' The book seems to be sinnularlv 
fice fiom ordmait mistake* still we must draw 
the attention of the author to the first three lintS 
on p 'll wficie the words former and latter 
seem to have interchanged places 

The author has very lightlv touched npon the 
topic a- to tthciliei there was individual ownership 
or eoramuDisiio en/ovment of tillages in ancient 
India He i' deoiciedit m favoui of the former 
tiett while Bhts Davids specialh stressed the 
lattei "e have a right to expect a more 
elaborate treatment of the topic from the learned 
authoi 

The conclusion of the last chapter also seems 
to be somett hat al.nipt 

But these criticisms do not detract from the 
real ineritx of the work which is a distinct oontn- 
butioQ lo the literature on ancient India It is a 
scliolailt woik in every sen=e of the wm and 
we congratulate the author on his success 

E C Mtariiocft 


OrKPFKtnnxt. World riaiafhushfra -i Ifat/- 
of Life by ilamckji Xusvenatiji Dlialla PhD. 
Ltij Oxfoid Piess 1030. pp. 


The author who is the High Priest of the 
Parsis at Karachi and is well known as a writer 
on Parsi religion chooses a significant title and 
undertakes to prove that the world is becoming 
more and more perfect in religious meutal social 
economic and physical aspects It is evident that 
the canvas that he has chosen is prettv big and 
U iun«t be said to his ciedit that although his 
delineation cannot, from the nature of the sutject- 
mattCT, adnut of much oiiginaiitv, he has succeeded 
considerably m filling it with a variety of details 
which cannot fail to produce the impression that 
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he is a ^vell-iead man who has bestowed consider- 
able thonsht on modern world problems. An 
informed reader can see at once that for his 
materials he depends mostlv upon Indian social, 
religions and political conditions althoogh he has 
referred here and there to conditions m the West, 
not to show them al^avs in an enviable light 
Indian nationalists will piobablr smile at his in^tmct 
of a good citizen when he pa'Ses scathing remarks 
on Bilsherism about which very little is known in 
India and when he brands the non-violenl non- 
co-operation inurement a« a type of veiled active 
resistance ju't -hoit of physical violence when the 
gi eat apo'tle of the Satyanraha movement himself 
defines non-Mf'lente (in the letter to the people 
of Assam in the '^vdostyled Youho Inhi reported 
in the ihl edition of the Amnfi Ba\nr Patrtka of 
lOth Vugu-t 1930) thus Mon- violence is not 

jnere restraint from physical violence Evil 
thousht- rashness. lU-will. liatred and falsehoods 
arc all foru.s of violence ” 

The author advocates an active pn^ramme of 
resi'tance against evil as taught b.v the prophet 
of his own religion whose words stand as the 
motto of the book and. who'e nwlt as o^Poonded 
in the author’s Zoroatirtan Thcoiogy. supplies the 
sub-title The mam title however, suggests that 
the world is perfecting itself and this can be 
substantiated onlj imperfectly and on such 
philosophical presuppositions as those of Hegel and 
Alexander where a nisus towards the Deitv is 
supposed to reside in 'he world What the author 
has actually done is to show that in some matters 
like politics sanitation, and religion a real progress 
is disoerniWe. in certain others like family we are 
probably sliding back m some respects, and in stll 
others like colour bias he simply expresses a 
pious hone tliat condition* would soon better them- 
selve* Let us say ‘Amen’ to his hopes although 
the prospects are rather gloomy at present for 
that uoderscandiog of the East and the West tor 
which the author pleads so stronglv / 

Tlie author’s ideas are qmte liberal Mfe 
discountenances the idea of a final revelation as 
claimed by Liam and Chnstianitv. places personal 
religion over lostilutional religion and hope* ih-.t 
a ‘syiithe'i* of the best of all religion* will be the 
future relimon of the world-k* bold Matement for a 
a iligh Priest^) He pleads for universal education, 
enual opportunities for men and wo-nen (although 
he does rot like a mantu-h woman) and for all 
raceo. considers democracy to be the best form of 
go%eroment (in sinte of all its drawbacks), outlaws 
-war. his many hard things to say about the colour 
I las of the We-t and dreams of a federal^ United 
Sta'es of the World fas Dnesch has done m his 
recent volume on fTf/ircu/ Pii/icjp/rj.x He concludes 
that 'if, in a dijlani, cultural millenninm humanitv 
comes to embrace one universal civihzaiipn. it will 
not be a ciMlizition of any one particular race, 
eastern or yesiero. but a blend of the b^t m the 
cuili/Mions of all race- of mankind” 

There is much that is fine in the look and the 
printing and the get-up are perfect. As aa Indian 
the reviewer deeply reirets to have to record his 
smeen' disanpointmcnt that a took otherwise so 
accept.alilo should be disfigured Ivy so manv fad 
niKtatc' whidi not onlv prejudice the refers 
ag-nnst Hie author but al«o against the press that 
.alloweil so manv errors in its publicalion. Wistal^ 
in grumniar. idiom, spelling and fact are sown 


broadcast m the second ha’fof the book m such 
a way that one cannot but infer that the author 
was suddenly deprived of the services of a kind 
reviser who probably helped him m freeing the first 
h^f from all serious errors. Some of his sociological 
speculations are distinctly amateurish : that choco- 
lates should grow in (the of) ilevico 

and that practically all of Asia should be conquered 
by the Europeans in the 19th century are obviously 
far from exact The author has certain fayourite 
solecisms like'un«amtary.’ and forspecious ‘spacious' 
is an oft-repeated mistake, not to mention a 
number of spelling mistakes. The reyiewer hopes 
that IQ the «econd edition every page of the book 
will be 'cverely scrutinized to make the yerSs agree 
With their nouns Ti^aaYdvng number, that ihe sequence 
of ten*e rule should be strictly observed and all 
mistakes in idiom should be remoyed with the help 
of a good English scholar— the second part of ttie 
boot should receive special attention in these 
matters The mistakes are so many that although 
the renencr has made an inventory of them, he 
does not leel justified m occupying more space of 
a monfhlt journal by suppling a list of errata 
which will fill pages The author makes an 
unlucky beginning with a mi-quotation from 
Vnddba-Chanakya m the second line of the verse 
where a -vo aftei dciiia is missing 

H. I*. Bhattachiutta 


TkeFvuiix Ef) Dr Muller-Luer. TramMed 
By F TV Sulla Broune London, Qtoroe Allen 
<tf t'uHirt Lid Price 163 ncl yp d06, 

Thi* book which forms the third volmne of Ur. 
.)fuller-Lyer’s Sociology isintendedto fonnan intro- 
duction to what the author terms (jeiieoiiomy or 
the sociology of reproduction or generation, and 
will be followed up b\ six more lolunies dealing 
with OcHcrtnoMii/ The prei-etit ycilqme a* oul 
author claims i' al«o >.omplete and coherent m 
i*'elf The term (rci.eo/ioniy is meant to include 
the sociology of love, ruarnace and us attendant 
ceremonies, divorce, the -ocial position of women, 
the structuie of the iamily education inheritance, 
sexual -clei'iion the uoamon accorded to old age. 
the concept of rel.xtions'pp. the tribe and all special 
prohibition* or sanctions concerning marriage etc. 
Dr Mullei^Lvcr tiaces the evolution of ail the*e 
manifpslatioui from the earliest times to our own 
day The autiior finds that the course of genco- 
pomte development of human pocief.y has followed a 
defimte sequence of phasfs He recognizes three 
distinctive plia*ea with a fourth which is emerging. 
ThC'C epochs he has named as follow s —I TJie 
KiD*h<p or Tribal Age II The Familial or 
Anthontamn kge (per-onified l v the State) . JJI. 
The Personal rr Individual or Regional or Terri- 
torial Acc and IV A probable future epoch, ur: 
The Communal or Co-operati\e Age In the Tribal 
Age human society is based upon ilie idea of 
common de-'Cent or Hood relationship Tho most 
important geneonomic manifc-talion of tjus age is 
the Clan or Sryl lo the next or Faunli.il Age, 
the elan or sept is succeeded by the btaie. nr.d 
especially hi th« family which then attains its 
?entth_ In the Hurd or Personal or So<n)-Jodin- 
dnalistic Aire, wbo-e dawn we have just begun to 
know, the lainily follows flieeJan info a cerfam 
ebsolescence, and as its successors there emerge 
the Community, organized on an ever more exten- 
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sue and elebirate scale, and tlie h»sh.lr developed 
humm unit or perannalitr Tli'^ autiioi take- car>j 
to pomt out tint this division into phases mu't not 
be under-tood to imply tint only one t\pe of 
organi/ation existed lu ea h succr-ssive epoch foi 
m realitv the Family, the Clan and the Per'OnalUj 
orlndividuil m the Coirmnmvu have exntod in 
each of these sta.te,- Hut th*' author uiainiains that 
in the fir't atte the Tnbil ptinuple «as dominant 
in the second the Familiai and m the tliinl the 
Personal will be dominant \U the lines of human 
prosre" the author thmls' ein-T,r5 and me-»t 
in one fneu' which is the Fumi (h-opetaUir Hw-r- 
hold ’The now element doe-, not so uau-h supplint 
the old one as jam on to it Dr Uu'lci-Lnu 
expects that both the =mall dorne»tw houaeholl 
and the laise joint (ooperatne hou^el^dd will 
exi't ui the oiilturil phne win h w no* d.awmnir 
side b\ side interactmn on each other and on the 
other so'ial and economic mstiuuion', 

The vo'nme befoie U' i,' the pmdu t of mu h 
leirnuj.' pitient -^tiidv and earne t tUoujht 
Altho i_'h some of the ^oa la^oa* of the 
tril! be iioubted aal debttel !•» mw '■w.iol'Vi-j-. 
u cannot be denied that th' author throw* new 
licht on -ome aspects of a rao-t la-cmvms *ul)ett 
The volnm-* w-ih forma werom' a Union to the 
socioloffi'f s library 


PftlM e,". 
(Srumti M 
Ganesli and 
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Princess Ktlrani a plar in three a'»' J' ao 
allesorital drama illu'tratins the world!' trijedv 
of the saerihc-e of cood at the aliar of imaht 
It also depicts —faul event* and (oiced oh*tiirur 
notwithstandiQR the heal emerp^nts of truth 
which Is in active and ifcaial simpaihv with 
the universal order of thinn-^ In aLtoality it is a 
simple store of dotioiz J-^ve and tour! inirj^ute 
of a widowed km? mam ms a fair woman who 
IS foul at heart of an in'nsuins gueen and a 
maeiianiinou* prince 'vardenoe tneojnilo of a 
gentle pnuce** <takiiis hfr life and lonune for 
the sake of the oppre'>ed and the help't'ss 
and of trasic death avertm? a verv likely happy 
ending by the mare*! chance Dhrotn Enmai 
the hero of the play is a shadow hgure but 
princess Kalvani hw sister t-, drawn m delicate 
lines and be-mtiful colours Matan’ini the evil 
genius of the play is quite lifelike The gifted 
authoress Snmati Svama Kuman Devi is 
undoubtedly tlie greatest woroau writer of Bengal 
and here and tiiere her inflnen* e may ev--n 
be traced m the writings of bet world-renowned 
younger brother. Rabindranath Tagore In it* foreign 
garb, this Eistero drima looks a Jiltle weird 
bat It do-'S not lose much of it. charm and 
some of the songs are finely rendered in 
misicil English poetry Oar appreciation would 
peiliaps have been of the natare of nostmted 
praise had the drama not been invested with 
an allegorical form. No one except perhaps 
John Banyan has bosn able to write a quite 
successful allegory, and even the greatest nmsters 
of literature soraetnne* nod. whon Ifiev try to 
espress themselves in this aLIurmg form The 
symbolical significance of the names does not 
matter much, bat the twist one has to give to 


a storj to Imve it alwavs m keeping with the 
allegorical details makes a play, however 
elvilfiilly executed, a little artificial if pot dull 
However we are one with oiir learned Engli'h 
fnend— A Buddhist Bhikkhn— who has written 
an mtrodurtiun to the book, m hi* remark 
Whether taken as an allegory or a® plain drama 
It will Meld the reader equal pleasure and 
piofit 

‘^AiLFNDEi Kiisuxi Law 


Imhvx l\iu-T«\ By \[ C Mathe'ion lOSO 
Pii'dt-hei'. I{"iH'>l,ie’/ Milf'iid Price Re 1-8 

The ptosonf I'dinne the outcome of the 
Wioiirs) of the Xidnual < hristian Council of 
India Burma and Cc\ lun which has been 
dirctted to give the needed mforruation and 
gUTiiQie to the Comiiil and to missions 
an I iluiuhe* msfud'inp the subject further 
and in rmlering Mutable ',»ivii.e to the 
industrial inpiiiatioo The »ei'i cv of iliss 
y Ceide tlitiieson a (ad\ well known and 
wide!' re*pe »efl m England for Imr e\p,'rience 
m ludusiiial rn'Cstipatious and welfare work 
were sOfur..d f >r a period uf two vear^ and the 
sfud'e-. mpl" l>v Vis* ''la'he'On with the help of 
Miss Wingitc of the S M C V and Mr K. 
M‘inohar Lall of the 1 M C A form the basis 
of this (Miok 

The look deals mainly with the problems of 
industiial welfare work in India and a* 'Uch fills 
up a mo't iminriant gap in the literature on 
Indiau mdustii*^ It is divided into thiee parts 
dealing ro-pcctueh with a short hist ry of the 
movement for improving laboui conditions m 
factories with present da\ conditions, and with 
the future outlook It i* a inosc sc>asonable 
puhhcviou and will be read with considerable 
prohi f\ .ill who have ihe welfare of the country 
and her lodustnal lafour in particular at heart 

Miss Matlieson must be congratulated for the 
very thoroiigii manner in which she deals with 
the vauous labour problem* in India unlike the 
casual winter season visitors from abroad who 
rush to print 'Without an; proper gta-P of the 
siciiation 

Tne valu-^ofthe book is considerably enhanced 
bv a few apiiendices dealing with the specific 
direction'' m which the reform movetneot in 
India rnu be taken, as also with the problems 
of women workers in cotton mills and in coal 

N SA^ViL 


BANSERIT 

XETRi-CiuKiTsi by Dr B S Moo’Ve A 
monograph on ophthalmology urHten tn Samknt 
for the oenefit of sfurfenls and practitioners of 
Aifarifda. 

The bonk is intended to be comnleted jn three 
volunes of which the first volume ha* been sent to 
ns. In the present volume the author has ably dealt 
with the auatomv phvsiol gy and pathology of 
the eye an I practical optic* mcladiog the modern 
methods of cxamiuaiiOQ and the principles of treat- 
ment both Ayurvedic and M'estern la an ornate 
literary stvie winch, for a tectinical work, is 
admirable. The get-up of the work and its lUns- 
trations are also excellent 
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■\Ve waimly consratulate the authoi on ht^ 
success in removing a long-felt 'rant by thfe. t^t- 
book. which "-ill no doubt stimulate a eompaiative 
study of the Eastern and Western systems of this 
branch of medicine That the toils and Uatusnips 
of his incessant poluic-al actiyities nave not aefenea 
him from such an undertaking proves the real 
of the author , , , ,, 

With the gro'Mng populaiity of kiurveda there 
15 a growing dciirind for such reKt-books and the 
present work "ill ao a long wav to establi®h a 
link of foraraunitation between the 'later sciences 
of the East and the M’est , ^ ... 

Theliteiu' foi'/ua /lanea of all India at least 
ao far as Avur'eda i® concerned, i' and has always 
been .la-'ical Sanskrit If devolves upon all Indian 
student' of medicine to acquire ptoSciency m this 
lanauagc to oiien the va^t ii-<’asuiies of yoie 
and to luahe India independent of foreign 
lai) 'iiace® so far possible b' a rc'toi’ation of India s 
.'Ion in Sanskrit Tbi' "e think is possible on‘\ b\ 
a free assimilation of the .uodern ictentific tmths in 
order to rep'emsh and remade her own ancient 
knowledge to our best advantage 

:Xothing should be sacrosanct in our quest for 
truth and we should not he-rate to learn and to 
subject to critical anahsis a I out ancient wisdom 
before we assert ani thing dograaticallv merely on 
the basis of authontx In the wtvd' of 

Dr iloonje ‘This inordinate respect foi 
f’»awiaii>/o ha-s done mcalcuab'e harm to the cau»e 
of the rise and progress of the physical sciences in 
India’ , , 

In conclusion " e must confess to a «eii'e ot 
disappointment to find that the author has not 
ar know (edgedhis indebtedness to Maliamahopadht ai a 
Oananafli Sen* wcl-known Ssaskr« work on 
anatomy {Piali/aKshri ^ihanrano though he has veiw' 
largely drawn upon the new and old anatomical 
terminology coined or identified in that work 

We would also suggest to the learned author 
tha’ in writing the two future volumea he may 
make hi' work more he'ofiil to students bv making 
hi' sentences shorter and the stile simpler 

ItsMfl 


^E^OA.Lr 

G'Mi'likc — B'l 'Paiaaiiraiit PiihUsli^d hij 
Jf (’ '5arlni nui/ ^nnt Colleqi’ .'^luare 
rafciilia Pji {4S Fr,cc I!f l-i 

Comic sketches relieve us of much of the loredom 
we very often feel m cur dav-to-div life. But 
tli.-it branch of light literature (leraanils sharpness 
and powei of ab'Cmtion and delmeation which are 
not c<immon Mo'tof thecomic writing' are ephemeral 
Ihit the author of the tmok under uoticc who 
a-'iiines the pon-nam“ of I’ara'Urain ’ i® a pi«t 
ina'ler in thi= art lie ha' created not a 
few type' wboiu \vo almost ®ee living and moving 
amongst us through the page'- of hw look 
The author "ho w a suicc"ful lu'ine"niaii 
took «' liy siirpri'G b\ tiiese brilliant sketeho' of 
our pn^ent-diy society. "Inch were new vigorous 
andlife-iike and lie ".x- at otue welcomed lo a 
nghtinl place of distinction He Iw' not only l«een 
'U’cO'fui hitii'elf, l)ut hx' made the tX'k difficult 
foi otiicrv The "liter mo't ablj assisted 

bv the arti't. Mr. latindra Kumar Ften. "ho lias 
alde<l to the gicit circct of the ekcKhes Tlie line- 


work of the latter is definitely of a very high order. 
The book fia.' alreacU appeared ta a Hindi 

translation 

KiscLw Bii .Vr. Mnlieiidra ('h'lttJrn Itvr 
Published bu Mi Bjiiubliuli linl.slnl. ISI. Ifni'i 
Dinendra 'dreel ^’ak-iitta J’/i 100 Pi ice annis [2 
The best of moral les'ons are lo^t upon the 
juvenile generation because they are inflicted 
rather tlian inculcated ^^'e are thankful to 5Ir Rov 
who. though liiiU'elf a teacher prefei » to be a fneod 
He fi33 done ireJ! br clioo-iog to give the impres- 
sionable and adolescent minds a philo-opliv of life 
couch^ m a charming style and tinged with 
cjmparhv This book will be enjoied by boj’s 
and girls of the higher cla&ses of our schools 

kM'ii 'ii\ l’v\< a Sill BvNi.Lv— 7b he linil of 
the Arya Puhli<hiiig 2h ('onifiollis Street. 
Pahtitla Pji /7s Pner Be 1-4 

The Partition of Bengal inaiked anew epoch 
m the political thought of Bengal The out' oiue 
of It was the Swadeshi Mo'eiuent The people 
were rouse'l to a newcoo'eicuisue«sof -elf-help, and 
political propaganda wa- I'acked up bv commercial 
legenerafion to a cei tarn extent Practical pafriot- 
wm was con'idered a crime In the authorities 
and raan\ people iiad to suffer for 
preaching patriotism and the Swadeshi The 
history of tliot lime tiQ't'ii i- the first chaptei m 
that of a new period of Indian hi'toiv Ifany 
mcidenu now forgotten and embedded in the 
cofuiim' of newspaper' have been collected m 
this book The Swade'hi davs will be recalled bv 
the'C pages There are some illustrations of the 
leaders of that time 

Rvmf- H\'r 


Mbi.iuktc ''VNswiiT Tint in Benc.vli fiivuii' 

TFft' Wltlt UENC.iU \ FR I TlUN'L.\TiaN ON OpI’O'ITL 

Pw.L Am Pyii) Miitiao Scii-Guiifa mlk a 

foieiiotd by Malvii»(ilioi->o<lhiioi/>t Dr Ihenpia'Ci'la 
So'.Oi and an Intioduetniti nnd Geo'/rniifiical awC 
olhei netted bn PralodU Chmulro Sen .1/ 1 

lllushaled mill lujnettes thiee illii^lraltoiK m 
tniohui by Raiiieirdraiuilh C/in/.ra»<jr/j mid a 

HMii III rarddioaid hoc Cloth pp 44 + 122 + 14 • 
Piibliohe'f from the Indiein Piddiblnnn House. 
22-1 Coiiinallis Slrtc* Cakiitl'i Price /.’» 2 
■Nome Uterarv masteipieces are not i.uute 
tran-latalilc m aaotliei linguage. so clo-clv 
IS the rhv thm and music ot the original wedded 
with the sentiments and thoughts occurring m 
it and the Megltodi'ta of Kalidasa is cert.iinlv 
such a masterpiece let scholar' and lovers of 
thi' gem of lucntnic have tiied to do what would 
appear to be the itupo-sible and this apparentiv 
Untrau'laUble work boasts of a number of 
translations m ditlerent Indian and European 
lansruagC' The rhjthm and cliaractei of ban-krit 
1' quite different ftpm tho-e of a nmdern lan"U.T 'e 
Translation- of a work like the Mc'diodala have 
perforce to take up the aspect of a new or onmnal 
work when we think of the original We should 
thankful to the translator if he can gne u- 
something at least of the beaui'v of the moveuienl 
and cadence of the original. If we comjnru for 
lOstanec the earlier Engl'-h translation of the 
diila by Hor-ice iltv man Wilson with the more recent 
one by A \\ Hyd.*r, we at once note the dilTeiemv. 
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Rut for the EnsliAi trau'lator ^\ lio seek- to e 
file a\eracr6 Eo'rli'ii roadoi a ta-te offheloiutr 
of the Stu-^knt which mu't romtm foreiun t* hun 
there arc excuses if the imt'.ical iiuait\ ot the 
original cannot le adequately rcaderoj a triD'h 
lion of tile ideas -hould iio tliank.*iii|\ aeiept-e-l 
provided tliO'C ideas retim ^mofhiDa ot their 
orisinal heautv Rut the I'C I e< mue- dill tent 
for the translation of a Sioxkui text into a mothm 
Indian lannua^e for Indian reulu' who arc moix. oi 
less familiar wath the ma'- h of the wonl-mii'i 
and the ideas of the orvnul more so when i 
srreat deal of the woid- emplotiMi in the 
Sanskrit text form' aWo the 'p->e< h-<ommo<lU\ 
of the Ind'an tannuajc Tiie \erse rhxthm oi 
a modern Indian lan,tui-:e like Ben-:\h t' a thin- 
quitc different from that o) cla«sK.il ‘xin'krit 
and for a poet in fiennih to ho able to £n\e in 
his ver=c 'ome notion of tiio maje'H and the 
sonority of the Sanskrit i' a feat whnh can be 
described as well-nigh mi)' 0 "tUc Nerse tranxla- 
t'ons of the Merihnili'ta into Ben-ali pre-ent a 
respect iMe lot -wo ha'o some half a dor 'n of 
them hut thev arc m 'Ptte of man\ excellent 
qualitie' mO'tlv unsati'hinn-when we think of 
the origioi' Tiaoslator' often foicct that a great 
deal depand' unon the choite of a 'iiiiaile 
metre win h would gue 'Ome clio of the mat h 
of the OTUunal 'loie treu''’‘‘’Jth the light choice 
i' not made In the prc'-mt translation^^ xet'e 
of 3(1 mono diaided into _ionp' h»& 
teen cho>en w iiu li (.oine» near enough to that of the 
Man't'xI.ranf I line of the ^[> ihn'Intfi with p' 3 
morae and thi' seeiU' to (.e most smted in 
Rengili for the iliD'l'iKmn'rt although the elTei.t 
IS not th“ same the lenjtli ot the line gi'e» a 
sweep whirh recalls though m another wa' the 
maiestr (if not the sononta! of the otigmal 
Till' metre has aKo been tried In anothei Feocali 
trari'laror of the Mi Sudhaosu humar 

Hildai II' Mr Sea-Oupta' rendering on the 
whole 1 ' fiithful and reads smooth and clear m 
1lie B'luali ind frequentlv the word* of the 
original aie letained giving some illusion of the 
original I am inclined to think that this i' <111116 
a pood tun'lation in Bengali vcr»c of the original— 
•and I am tempted to sax that so far it seems to 
me to he the best It i' eiiunentlv readable for 
the average Bengali readei who does not lead 
Sanskrit -it is not like tho'S translations which 
one cannot understaml unless one refers to the 
original and that coml ined with its fine v6r«e 
rhythm gives its ralue 

Theverv suggestive papei ot Mahaiiuhopadhayaxa 
Haraprasad riastri and the teamed lofroduction of 
Mr ken one of our rising v oung scholars in Indologv 
and a well-known writer on Bengali Metnes 
greath enhance the value of the work as do the 
•exquisite illustrations bv Mr Kamendranalh 
Chakravarti and the map carefnlK prepared bv 
Mr Sen The printing and gef-up are beautiful 
and the work forms a hand'Ome gift-boot m 
Bengali 

SrMTi KrviVR CiUTirrii 


OUIARATI 

Bxlioxx ByPl'pnlal Thakorlal Jliinskt BA 
J.L.B , VaUl B> oach and Bay oda Printed at the 
B'n Giijtat Pre<is Cloth bound Fp 13S Pite 
1 


Mr Munsht’s plav, which la more fit for actin'^ 
on i ‘•tage to be effective than reading is conceni^ 
ed with the ever-prcscut blot on Hindu Society 
man age of an old man to a young girl— allowed.— - 
1 iiuinaee of a child-widow under any circuin- 
'Unte» whatever disallowed Rama, a girl married 
and widowed within three months of the marriage 
w hen 'till a child is not allow'ed to remarry- a 
voung man of her choice while h°r grandfather a 
\ ii old man who was responsible for her marnage 
m lutincv, Dtakea every pieparation for mamic" 
a ,-nil of tender age her fnend The shock to 
tioth of them 13 so great that they succumb to it 
and rtie The circurastances are tragically put 
and the language in the moutiis of some of the' 
charocteis use at tunes to some height It ha, 
alieadv proved a success on the stage. 

HiTizi Kv Dvxr Bii Puniihotiam TriKamdas 
hai-iUlnn Printed at the Lohana MUra Printinn 
Pie^\ fhiodi n/utfraUd LOW Pn ~f! Price 

The author was convicted and sent to lail 
duiiog the Civil Di'obedience roovpcneDt and has 
u'di/od Ills lei'ure in ptison for producing tins 
skit m the form of a plav being the lovolt of 
wives agiiDst hu'band' due to inequalitv of 
treatment couceining moral lapses The title in 
t'Ojaiati mean* tusks of an elephant and it is 
a p^v ou the woids of a Gujarati proveib which 
saw thu the teeth of an elephant are of two 
sorts one set lot chewing, anotlier for show Thus 
men who are hv iiocrites liave two ditt*:Teat codes' 
01 mor.a(' one for themselves another for their 
wive' Hu'lmds can gci wrong with vmpunitvs 
wive' cannot Women therefore start a soctetr 
for encour^igeiimiu ot those wlio want to repay 
then husband' in the same com as tliemseheg 
‘ 'uc of tlic members does trv out of bravado to 
CO wrong I lit Irf" It said to her credit shat at the 
last moni'iit the innate modesty and chastity 
of her sex couie m the way and she does not go the 
till! length The author has chosen his character 
fiotu the Brahnio Society of Bengal as divorces 
are allowed among them and as his characters 
liave to resort to the divorce couit The presidios 
ludge however teioc a man. the storv of the 
lemiiune t>eiitioner is disbelieved and she loses 
The plav furnishes pleasant reading 

‘a airintlm 

Chattopadhi/aija Fp 14 Pnee half anna 

It is a Naoarsena senes produLhoc and a 
translation It is well done 

Bxxx Rwvxx Ka Rvj B; 31 P .^Imh Pnnted 
at the Arm SndUarak P,r^.s Baioda Paper 
eoiet Pi ,4 Puce Ec 0 6~0 (J09I) ^ 

This IS a collwtion of poems and describes the 
present state ot the feeling of our countrymen 
who are thirsting for independence They are 
x^itten by one who is trv mg to enter the province 
of being a poet and necessarily suffer from bein'- 
comtnonplaee and other like defects Time however 
wm flo Its own improvement 

Hixim Saxovtiux Tianshled bti ThaUm 
^ayan ttsanp Pnnted at the Ana Sudlmal 
Baroda. Ihick raid-boaid Fp 514-231 
Price Ee 1-S [1930) 

The late Swami Shraddhanand had written m 


25 -' 
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19'’5 a few mnaths betore h.is murder, (m 1926) 
a book called “Hiadu SiQSitban Saviour of the 
Dyms tia^e ’ It la a powerful plea for Hindus, 
it they desire to save their 
being wiped out to coalesce, and throw 

away tho e artificial conventions wh^H 

prevent them troiu 'Q coalescing a\rwdy 

been translated into Marathi and Hmdi, and a 
transHtioa into Gujaiati was ceriainly overdue, 
and It ha-, now come from the pen of ur 
Thakkur wlio feels ecinaUv keenly on ihe ^bject 
as the late t>waaiiji H-». too like him condemns 
the pa-'-ivn of iii» Hindus, and is alive to the 
danger of the active inroads made and being 
made on Hinduism by non Hmaos like me 
Cnriotiati Missionaries and Jlahammedaii 
It IS for thi- reason that he hi5 not sausRed 
hirn'Clf bv merely translating the boat bm has 
ailed interesting note-, of his own to elajidiio 
the subject further He is a vark-io«^ reader and 
hence has been able to reinforce h«3 convictions 
and views by eKrarts from works of wBll-kniw', 
6C loUrs which leave no doubt as to the mitives 
of those who seek to wipe out the Dying R «« 
All those who feel proud at being called Hindus 
should read the book. , 

R. M. J 


AURATai 


SEOECTlO'ts FRO>S Tlir Pk.'!*! DvFIIR \ . 1 i. 
'Bijirao's tnirij lufo Jfifito tiHv Bun'ielUnni 
;j;) 5? one imp ml on‘ i(t) muinI 

A'o 14 ilirnlhi Con-iue^li vi fte / 12 id 

pp TO anl on‘ hhl' {iJ U'lmvl At> 15 Bijuiys 
Arfruii'” upon D'Hn tTST-SS pl> 4/*^. on‘> mip 
artioi»p/jfs Iff" I-.4s <i>it Central Pre^s. 
Bombay 


With the U t of these carts, the public itjon of 
histoncil documents r&iches n’arU 140) pages, 
and we unie stand that five more parts a e m type 
This 13 an achievement very mu--h to the credit of 
the Bombay Government as all atndeots of Indian 
history will eratefu It adimt. The>e three tarts 
tran-cend in value anj thing else previously puV 
Iished m tuis senes, as they e iicidate. with a 
wealth of minute details and exact dates the 
darzlmg career of the most bnliiant of the 


Peshwas, Ban Baii I (1720-IT40), which was 
hitherto fcnown to us in outline only ani mostly 
from emtemporary Persun or later Miratht 
sonrets But U re we have theactail despatches 
and State-pipers of tint greit ruler and other makers 
of (ndian history laid before us for the Erst time. 
Pot a lull hi-tory of Bijv Raos amiiing career, 
these three parts have to be supplemented br 
certain other parts in- 9 10 and U. besides S’- 
for the abartive Janjira campvgi Siiue of the 
djeuia-^nis reUting to the DtiabaJes ( Part Xo 12) 
were previously available in the Life and Letters 
of Bialim‘’'idra Sn ii'ii bv D B Parasni* 

Ihe sapreitt'* impanaQ..e of the three parts 
ond-^r re/iew tiC' m the light thev throw on the 
Maratiia peQ^»trattoa into ' ttie Xorth tc Berar.- 
Milwa and B aadeittliinl Oaly the net fiaal result 
of these opn uioos was kniwa before «nh the 
oit'ines ot tiij defence olTered by the imperial 
0 >y'»romeat s Ion' repissenutives Girdhar 
Btlitlur Diy» Bihilur. ani 'luhammid {not 
y[ihni‘i a- pent*! in th-> jn'roiu'tion to Xo 13] 
Khan Btaits'i But the Maratni letters here- 
printed enable its to fill the picture in and invest 
It with tl ‘'h tints They m\k» soni* very import- 
ant corieaioos lo the hitherto accepted his'ory of 
Central lodia during this period winch was derived 
from Per-nn sour es ior example the chronology 
of tile la-.t years of Djva Baludur which was 
l»-ti on-^e'tled in mv ann jwnona to Vi dltam Imne’s 
Later ilni/'tih vol u pp 243 241 is here fixed 
on a cone-t dims ue knew before that Girilhir 
Bihiluruis killed on iOth Xjv 0 3 (“SUsc. 
Xai tTis but the place was Amih.ra ne.\r Mindu. 
as the,-* recirds tell u. In adliiioa we now laarn 
tnai Dtya Bihiiuc f-^ll m th^s same naighbourhoti 
■wuhm a uioatlt of Girdhtta destli ani not in iT3i> 
or 1731 as conj ‘tturel m U\9 Zjafer hlugbih 
At this tune the Delm Court was utterly 
decadent nbolyfeltit worih his while to write 
a detailed narrattve of the atfurs of any province 
of suoji aa iiopjterishel e npire , the new— letters 
that may have retched Delhi m that period hive 
all perished H-'O e the Persian histones entirely 
tail Us here H-^reia lies rli=“ loe-timibie value of 
these Marathi rci.)rds for XorOi Indian histon too 
lo f*art 11, letter 41 was wrilten from Jiipur 
and refets to that tirr aad its ruler Uocally called 
bhrjji) 


JMirwTn SanKAK. 
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5-=i « ■SI2TC? nT|?i attsiW 

?5 I P. 60 

As if/ Hussaia died a nituMl death 
(it) The story o( Harun-al-Rashid narrates, la 
illustration of the love of economy of Hama-a'- 
Ka'hid the sillj 'foij of hts ptinishingr the 
cook of Ills biotlier Ibrahim tor a luiunoiis dish ' 

Ki ^iLf ' mi, Cl\'s I\ 

1 Purakahini, Part 11 By Ra=ama\ Mitra ai \ . 
late Head llastei Hindu feciiool 

It IS veil «ad to have to point oui errors in a 
book iihic'i l)eais the name oJ the late leveled 
ediicationi'^t Rai Rasaraay Mitia Baliadur as the 
author If the book is reallv the work of Mi 
Mitia. A\e aie constrained to remaik that he under- 
took a woik outside his i rocmte wUh ver\ 
lameantie results and the oniiiiittee pa'sed it 
with their eye« Uinded i\ the gKmoui of 
Mr Mura's name 

The reader for CU's IV pu <.rilies for ‘ stones’ 
about die historical pemouiges and not then 
histoiy ’ In the le^on 'n ksoka Mr Mitia 
gives the histon of k'oka conip'eielj igooiing 
the numeruus stones that aie to be lonnd in 
Buddhist literature anoiu tins tamous emperor 
p 13. 

litiTa ats »* 


In recouuting a histoiical storv no one lias 
aoj nsht to peivert Its nature and sav something 
which 18 not histoncal It is well known to 
historians that it was Kajv avarddban who went 
to keep an engageuient is Ins enemy’s ciuarters 
and thus lo&t his life, and not as stated above 
by Mr Mitra 

P 31. The faked picture of AkbarsDaibar 
depicting Akbar smoking from a Gntgma with 
a long tube js reprodacM hy Mr. dJitra as ireJJ 
as by some other authors when it is well known 
that tobacco wR' intr^uced into the Musbal 
Court only in Jahangirs time if it is contended 
that Akbar smoked with his Gaigat't Ganja or 
Clmrask or S/taitg or opn.m, the critic is of course 
si.enced ' 

P. 32 ‘*!3' ft*? i Ift 

atpi Til I* 

That Birhal wa« the pnme-inini‘fferis a statement 
oa a par with Mr Mitta’s many other 
statements. Cf. Akba} by V. A Smith, p 237 
‘He (Birball is not recorded as having held 
any important omce. although he was occasionally 
etnploj’ed on special aiissioas.” 

P. 3 > “T'Wfii',? ^ csif ^ft?i 
Tit* «rErt ^ftlil ^ 

c^*, ■Jl5Ta cttc*? 5t‘tl celsii ^cir ai u 
lcK-5 vnaffl'? retail ^ 

«Ttpni 55 '5:rt -Siiaitjl -513? I OJIR ^ a?sT»f 

•snfjvsi Swfi's 5^c*? T.*ia— «trprn 

e*! ?fs? (■ 'SrsT’i c3«itca 'stpiti tot 

’*r3:-5 Ept. «;tft 

JlT! CrSsftt^ Ci/t *13 C*tT? *E35 

‘01^313 33a ^tpK3 cstifTa 
??i(fT*?) 5^ Tftn 

r39*ys c>f«i3 e Ttafr;?'* STTt'ls ft?:? fsjJI 3^ft:*?i* 1 


This epi'^ode is eiven m Tod s Kajasthau and. 
3Ir. 31itra follows led faithfully- But is it in. 
good taste ' Is it an episode woith recounting to 
boys of tender atre ' Prof Abdul Mumin 
Cha^dhrc of the Islamia College is to be congra- 
tolated on his broadmindedness in overlooking 
this passage in ilr. Mitra b book but w e cannot 
exonerate the other two Hindu members from 
the charge of crass negiigeucc of dut.v in allowing 
a book to pass with such an offensive pas'Oge- 
The 'tatemeat about '^eiim s presence in tlie 
expedtiou against Rana Pratap also follows 
ioa I'lindlv and is an incorrect one Selim was 
a l>oj of seven at tins tune This mistake is 
repeated in mauv of the books approved for this 
c ass 

P 4. The account of the second expedition 
ot the MugJuls against khmednagai is all wiong. 

P '>2 ITS fiftjs ( iksicpis ) ft® 

sjniiipic^ j?vtT? 5W c?fVr5si 1' 

Jl^?3 wft? ftlt? "TI I *iT3T33 
C*ltt53 Ht «T?t3 Jl?S5T3 St ft*? r 
These statemeats are all wrong 
P 911 '■al ’I’ra 3T*fr5?? otpni •itiH^'STa »i’i fn 
•n?Bf?si •• c?t»?9 fti5T?fn=i r 

Students of history know very w ell that 
Ghiyasuddio Aram tiliah was not the son- but 
the grand'OiQ of tShanisuddin Iliyas Shah 

P 9C *35ft5i *lft? yr ^ftt*T« i 

ireu’a 3*1?? « 3rt?rJKC?ti« ^ 5:Tfs?i 

*n^3i9 T?T3sn nfsiK? 1 

srRftt? 3«fr 9ft?t fNi S€sn (• 

That the fall of Pratapadnja of Jessore was 
flof by the hands of Jfaoasimfta is hy this fiuio 
well known to students of history Curiously, 
tins mistake also like the presence of beliia at 
the battle of Haldighat. is repeated by manv of 
the books approved for this class It is indeed 
rearettable that a veteran educationist of Kay 
Bahadur Mitra’s eminence should ha\ e sat dow n 
to wnte a tert-twok oa history with such poor 
knowledge of the subject 

We are very reluctant to expose further a 
name which we revere But this very unplea«ant 
duly lias to be done to show what stuff the Text- 
boot Comimttee pa'ssed Aot one out of the three 
members appears to have turned the pages cf the 
boot to see what it contained Below are a few 
more illustrations and we have hnished 

P 9< The lesson on Chand Hoy is full of 
gems, a few of which arenuoted below 
■■?t=*3a cir?*^ 33’i3 ^fc^ 

ft:ft'33:33 ^i:3ft5i jrttii 

<*Pt 3T5T3I 3TrT r 


According to this chronology— ihe Senas were 
rulmg in Bengal by 1566 + 160 = 1400 A. D. 


•EWStTOI C^fta 3TS 3T51 S’nr3 3t33 1— 

3WJntf3 c’T’iT’ifs vrafji;^ ^ftrs 

WrtPPH C3Tt3 3T3 ft:V3 ^51 3TJ1 j 3V7 

Jift ??ii cnn I wTJ sfif ftf[ jfrmT (■ 
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Ooe fee\« sick to comment on .nO'-Mv invoiuie 
rissaces like HiO'e The Kt\ Hthwiur iv 1. — 
fully ijrnorant of the fact th»f kedar earmd a 
hero's death m Ihul A D ait'r astin»oat--t 
\\ith AlaaaMiiiha ' 

I'lic nest lesson on tsa Mnn is tiioalla full 
of mistakes Uoro is a tvinial i'i"i^e — 

(Email lus heea changed iaf> i'i<nUa’>^^3 C»T^ 
^ fta sf5T:« ^>5 1 

fjfji fr-ps 1 -ij^TTVAa 

^^51 ftTi? 4'^' 5?T=« <i ffri" r 

k ffros'lv inan'Ui-ate ml nnfin pi nire ol the 
gieafest heio in th-^ urear loi indepenJen c 

pul up \'V the Reogtl Chief' 

The al>ofe li,t doe® not eahvi't all ttie^inNUkC' 
that this unfortunate ho ‘S i miaiii* With hat 
7eal tlie raerabei' of the '■m-' oimuittee foi Clt»a 
IC did their dutv wil! he leai irgm the fid 

that such a hook pi"eil then s'luima 

The ahore scrutiri' we hope will 'eneto 

give the reader an idea of the puliH of the 
roajo'ua if the hooka approaed for tiu' ci»'« 
What h^ttei re'ult' can he e\pertei when 

people who are isnotant of hi'’ot\ .tie 
appointed to examine Ixsok' that deinatid an 
up-to-dati knowlw-’e of the 'Uljixt m the 
evacniners ''no- heait turna 'uk m despiii 
at these vlvince 'imples of Swiraj in tiv 

Education Depaitment and liejins to wondei n 
this IS oalv a foretaste of whit the i'»'t of ihe 
•world Is enjOTins and siTatn'hfta lot ' 

REvDir' Fon Cl v" '-VI 
There is a refreshinc rhioj'e m the -i«iht' <jl 
the hook® approved for Cls'S^' V— \'l E<uta tune 
hooks in all were sul'inittcd to the Text i-cok 
Conimittee of which seven weie lejeden on 
Preiiminarv Examination Xioe ho-'iks out ol the 
romaiQinsj fort\. two were fioallv approved 1 hue 
esamined 'even out of these nine I'ook® xjme 
of them contain umor inaccuraeie« but these 
Headers aie di'tmctlv «upenor to iho<e approied 
for the two rieiiou' cU'se*! This onlv proves 
what the presence of even one real 'ludeat of 
historv on a Subcommittee can do- 

Indeed it is difficult to undei-iand on what 
principle the metuiiers weie distributed amonff 
the various Sub-t'cuutnittees Dr West who had 
spent all his life in eape lUientinn on the methods 
of teaclviDS English to bovs and is probablv the 
greatest authority on the sohjeit in India was 
given books on Geograpliv to examine ' Dr 
Majumdar an eriually gieat authoi-itv on Hi'ton' 


was civen English Readets to examine' The 
raotue behind this cunous distniaition of 
woik appear^ to be the puerile appreheu'ion that 
tiie'O experts being themselves authois of tevr- 
livk- woiifd favour their own looks to the 
e\ 'u-ioD ot ail otheis Tin® reasoning iv absolutelv 
fiiti m the ca-e of D. West, wbo-e look' were 
not even nrculated to members of the bub- 
I uiimittees foi the different clas--es luit were 
a< pted as text-books outnsht Iv the D'l'ector 
hiiU'elf Dr \\e'ts pre-ence in the Eng|i-h 
» omniittees for different claS'es would have 
pievinted the inilu'iou of much antedelm lan 
nil ti-h of Murriv - ''Pellma type in the li't of 
Text-'ook' If Dr tf'umi.dar and Dr Hectare 
expeits in their 'unects and if 'hev take the 
ttoiuVof wilting text liociks on them it could 
ei'ih have l>een surmi'Kl that their books would 
!«? e\<.elloot productions whuii would find no 
diffivuln m getting included t' tcxt-book« To 
a'siinie th»t these experts would sfiud m the 
w IV of the ladusion of aov text look otliei Ilian 
then own n a baiutiful complinient to tneir 
hone^n and fairmindednc" wiucii I leive these 
exiieit' to {digest 


Ffficieat exammatioa of text books i» the 
work of evpeit' and as experts are not as 
p'eotiful as bla,.k-berne'. a -.mall committee of 
expeits should have the charge ot an entire 
This would ensure the preservation of 
a uniform standard and hauuonious gradation 
fiom the lowest class to the topmost Foi exit i- 
ple if the wot k of examining historical Ri'- (ei® 
had be^n entrusted to one single couimitxe of 
three expert® the eommitreo would have '••id to 
evatmne -4i - ' Readeis in all for 

< lasses in.— VIll Tins i® fiiih heavy work 
but exaiuitiei' in iho t Diversity esammations 
V'erform ethcionth’ far lieaviei pud work And 
we liave m the course of our last article laid 
jieat etiiplusis on the fact that it is futile to 
cxiiect onerous w ork of examining text-books to 
be propeilv I'd formed unless it is made paid 


work 


We hav-^ attempted to show in our two articles 
how ihc sv Habu'es loi the text books ■sere dTxwn 
up on faultv l>a«es how the Text book Committee- 
it'clf wa- formed on wrong prmcip'es how 
Sub-Coouuitlees weie formed wuh persons havms 
DO knowledge of the Subjects for which their 
servucN were requisitioned and how the ineviti' 
ble happened and books full of mistakes came 
to be included in the list of approved text-boots 
Is not the whole ®nbjcct a gnm tragedv and one 
fit foi some member of the Bengal Council to 
take up ^ 



Mi'^s Pn,oo il Te=^‘lv\\ai\ has been UniversitT, the first being probably 5Irs. 

awarded the degree of Master of Education ^njata Ray, nee Basu, Lady Principal of the 

by the Leeds University at the last convocation Kamrunnessa Girls' School, Dacca, who got 
Before she joined the Leeds University, this degree about a decade ago 


MibS Piloo M Ycsavavala 


Mr« Jasuunti V Setihad 



^he tool, the diploma in education from Mks Jxsevui V Svt\i,\ \b has tateii the 
the University of Bristol She comes from degree of ua from the Bombay Unireisity. 
IJombaj and is perhaps the second Indian She is the duightcr-in-lan of Sir Chimaulal 
lady to obtain the 51 Ed. degree of I/;eds betahad 





l.NDUN ^\O^U\HOOD 



A group of iie\\ graduates of the ludian Uoiueus ('Qi%>:i*ih of Poooa The chancelior. 
Sir C V 'lehta and Dr (Mr- ) Muthula\cni Keddi I'A•Depu'^ President 
of the Madras Council are seen m the centre 



•pso SflBrLS 
By Perugmo 



The Future of EnQtand 

Gloonn progDOstications of EogJand’s 
iatwre to follow one another in a 

brmd rod swellmg stream Only the other 
d-iT. the distinguished French writer. 
31 Andu Siegfried, hronglit out his particu- 
laih pessimistic bool on England's desperate 
economic outlook That work was by a 
foToigner, and in welcoming it, the sbining 
lights of British journalism lodolged in 
appreciative comment which was not wholly 
free from just a shade of the cavalier and the 
condescending m it Yet, some of the 
natives seem to be no more hopeful 
'Professor Lashi telli us m the Fonimthat 

No one who anaUses the mood of Eoglaod 
to-day can fail to note a rrevaihng temper of 
depTcssioc The old certitude is gone the easv 
confidence in permanent supremaev which 
distmsnished the pre-war period has given place 
to an atmosphere of minaled alarm and di’ultusion 
Ten vears of economic depression have bitten deep 
into the mind of the nation and there i» a 
wide-spread fatalism about the outcome more 
alanninp than a temper of energetic anU^ronism 
Everyone admits that ivid^spread jnslilutional 
recoRstnictioa is es«ential but no one— at least 
amoag the ackaow iedged leaders -seems to possess 
cither the courage or the ardour to emiark upon 
it Discontent with the present partr svstem 
deep • and there IS a prowiog tendenci, especiallr 
araonz the younger generation, to ciiaJlenee the 
competence of Parlnmcntarj' government to cape 
with the problems we confront 

This naturally leads Professor lashi to 
consider the future He states the problem 
by saying : 

It IS not easy to l>e conrideat about the outrome 
England has entered upon one of iho»e periods of 
transition whidi are the testing time of nations 
ller people are called to a revision of their 
essential ideas Slid m large part a cunoos 
minahng of aristocracy and plutocracy, they meet 
the chaUcnge of a society seeking a democratic 
form Provided with an economic system wluch 
at least la formal outline, satisfies some of the 
main requirements of an inleroationaf soaefy. the 
war has projected them into a world of eorapetmg 
economic nationalisms which impairs the realiza- 
tion of the betiehts their predecessois enjoved from 
that system 

Having pursueil with vigour the ideal of political 
lil-erty, tiiev find it« reconciliation with the idc^ 
of economic eqtniitv a dark and dutuous adventure 


Having avoided, foi at least a century, the problem 
of dehniog with clarity the objective of the English 
state thei now find that piecemeal adjustment is 
no longer adeoiiate to the scale of tlie issues 
before them Having supported an immense 
population lelatire to their resources by the guns 
registered through predominance in the markets 
of the world the% find that population menaced 
by the depiivation of their former supremaej. 
OoU America had surpassed the English standard 
of life but no question is so overwhelming in 
Its importance as the question of whether, granted 
the pre'-eot niimliers anydbing like the piesent 
standard can over a Jong period b® laaintaioM. 

To this question Professor Laski does 
Dot give a conclusive replr For, us be 
says, “oo oue but a 3Iarxiaa Communist 
Can venture upon certitudes.” and even 
“Mariian CommUDisra is less a prognostic 
than an lucantatiou " tVliat he does, there- 
fore. IS to indicate two alternative courses 
that affairs in Eogland may follow. He 
observes 


In the next thirfvvears. therefore one of two 
things Will happen If tliers is a European war, 
t^e present British s.islem is unlikely to survire. 
Grant her vietorr she vet could not maintain her 
Present standard of life tliat would mean 
revolutionary discontent of which, as I think the 
Ottfeome «>3«M he a cajiifafisf dictatorship Of 
that, in Its turn the rc\utt ^vou!d be a strong 
t oramumst party and a social conflict with varying 
fortune spread o%cr a geueration Grant her defect 
and there would I think, be revolution with a 
development of the kind, and at the price of. 
the Russian model. Either involves the contempla- 
tion of tragedy, for m either, also, the hypothesis 
means the disappearance of the temper and qualitj 
of life which have been responsible for the peculiar 
English legacj' to civilization 

Ijet us assume, however, the prospect of peace 
in Europe !n that event it is. 1 believe fairlv 
certain that England will become a Sociiist state- 
Her aristocracy will disappear. There ml) l>e a 
much, greater degree of social equahtr. In the 
vital industnes. pnvate initiative wilJ ite replac^ 
by coHeciive enterprise There will he few great 
for^nes ._and the stimulus to effort will rarely 
lie found la tlie profit-tnaLmg motive Jlen will 
w rained less for t/ie property thea represent 
than fw the social function they are afile to 
periOTm 

The ambit of the state will be far widei than 
now, and on the material side the individual will, 
at l^t for a considerable period, have less freedom 
of choice than he now possesses For .a consider- 
at.ie time. also. I believe jt will be a i>oorer 
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Eagland ; for many able men will find it difficult 
to adjust themselves to the motives of sndi an 
order, and it will be difficult to obtain their 
co-oueration. But. in the end. I believe it will be 
an Ennland happier and more creative, because 
the toil of its citizens .will bn swootcncil by a 
profounder sense of justice m tlicir pain- 


An Address to Graduates 

The world seems to be pissin? thmui'li 
a ware of odacatioml ineffieiencr. Com- 
plaints ag-iinst the cdacational standards 
of Indian nniversities has becoms almost 
normal by this time, tlioash not any the less 
shrill in pitch nor less serions in volome 
Blit sucli discordant notes were hardly to 
be evpected in the United States, tho land 
both of universal education and efficiency. 
Tet dariDjj the last few years one {treat 
educational .authority after .another of that 
country iias b“en pointins: a watnm? finder 
to the iocceasinsr inefTectlreaess of university 
education in the United Stat*?. Of these 
critics, we noticed two. Dr riesoer and 
Dr. Ileiklejohn, in these columns Xow 
comes another writer who pens a satirical 
.address to the graduates of America io 
The Keiv U^pnblic, which might almost 
without {he change of a single syllable be 
addressed to the Indian graduate .as well 
After relerr'mg to the innate capacities ot 
the American student and his inane school 
education, this writer goes on to s-ay . 

This process hod been prattv wcU completed 
bjfore you entered tho portals of this institution . 
but io so f.ir as was necessarv. we have here 
finished the job Vt’a have made it roar idea], not 
to find things out. but to get through. When a 
certain "professor” wanted meaningless repetition 
by rote of his words or those of the book, vou 
hare girea him that. TThen another, probablr 
somewliat younger, and with nouacadem’c ambitions 
of his own. seemed to require a little more 
aloofness, a slightly original line of thought, you 
have dutifully •xioked up some nf that totten by 
conference among yourselves) and supplied it. IV'e 
have, with your couniv.anee, raauagw to fill op 
every moment of your time either with routine 
work lu the classroom or with the equally routine 
evtra-curncolar .activities of undergraduate athlefits. 
journahsm, social life and other matters which, 
with the proper collegiate coyness, I shall merdy 
describe as “less savoury.” 

You are now being giaduafed with a label of 
education which m the ca«e of nearly every one 
of you is a grotesque misfit After your years lU 
these .'vcademic siiades, your favourite periodical is 
The Saturday Eifniny Post, your best liked author 
IS whoever wrote the current success in the hook- 
stores. vour favourite melody is "The Indian Iavo 
C all.” You have studied several foreign bmgnages, 
not one of which you are able to read or sp^, 
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and the chances are overwhelming that you will 
never again open a book written in one of them, 
or attempt to utter more than one or two halting 
sentences while making one of vour conducted tours 
throngh the duller parti of Europe. Your study 
of economiis has not ruffled a hair ot the sleekness 
yon will display as a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce the Mcrchauts’ and Jlinufacturers’ 
Association, and one of the Red-hnnting societies 
of Professional Patriots Ton will support by your 
mdifTerencc if not more directly, the municipal 
corruption io your community from whicii vou and 
your fneods among the business men in all proba- 
biUlj will derive substantial profit Your courses 
in science will boil down to an ability to identify 
thcolaatot sulpViurett^ hydro jen The chances 
are '.troaglv against j our ever opening a serious 
book igim it It makes any living demand upon 
ottentioa and memory Your recriitions will 
infatliblv come down to four . the movies, bridge, 
golf and driving your car along congested highways 
on Sunday afternoons, 

Y'oa arc in one way distmgmshel among graduat- 
ing ciassci you are being turned one into the 
world at a dramatic moment in its history. Never 
before has there been such universal nncertaintr 
about the future, such widespread fear that perhaps 
the fabric of kYcstern civilization is breaking down 
and la past any repair. Almost one-tenth of the 
world’s people now live under a completely nen 
and different organization of society, one highly 
socialized, based upon an entirely diffeient set of 
ideas and ideals from our own and constitutii^; n 
drastic challenge to us. Cy wav of preparing you 
for this situation we have carefully taught you .as 
little as passible about this new system, either in 
Ps theorv or its application. \\ e nave, of course, 
permitted you to pick up as much or as little as 
you ohose of the current stereotyped notions about 
the now system, notions based upon ignorance and 
prejudice, notions the more irajiortani of which 
are mutually incompatible. For the rest, if yonr 
lack of knowledge ot the problems by which yon 
and the rest of nuiakind are confronted is not 
complete, this is through madvenence on our part 
and not de-.iga. Yt e have been subjected, and have 
m turn subjected you to a whole senes of luhihi- 
tions, the inhibitions, imposed by your parents, by 
the trustees ot this institution, by the "public 
opinion of the bett“r elements of the community.” 
by our own education, which was certainly not 
superior to youre. If any of you are able to think 
straight and act upon jujur thoughts, that fact is a 
tribute to the indomitible power of tho human 
mind to survive even the ivorst of miseducations. 
Go tortli, and conquer the world 1 

The Colour Bar 

The Speclaior has been publishing an 
interesting symposium on the colour bar. 
Many of the writers who contributed to 
that symposium condemned it, while two 
or three supported it or at least recognized 
it as a necessity. One of these is 
5tr. B. Halinowski, the anthropological writer, 
itr. Malinowski at least mskes out a 
plausible case for a colour bar on both 
sides: 
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It seems almost impossible to say aoTtliiiic 
positi\e and constnictive on the subject of Colour 
Bar and Race Prejudice, and to remain at the same 
time within the limits of truth and icalpoltiiL This 
is a •question which, while mtellecUiallr m<»t 
complicated and vasue, provokes emotionally the 
most simple, pnmitne and brutal passions. It is 
poignant and tragic to the vast majority of the 
world’s popuhtion. that is, to all coloured men and 
women, and fraught wnth fears and moral mis- 
givings to the reoiMnder. the “euperwt ’ race 

The white man who has to speak, or write on 
this subject and who allows himself honestly to 
reflect at the same time— a very dangerous proc^- 
mg— IS in%ariably faced with a conflict of sentiment 
and an intellectual dilemma To evprcss publicly 
your conviction of the supeiiority of vour own 
race, and to claim that this superioiitv should be 
buttressed and documented by lynchmgs degrading 
measures of discnininatiQn, economic and social 
disabilities, to do that in so many words is some- 
wliat painful and. inconsistent In the same breath 
you have to claim to be racially superior, the 
world’s real gentlemau, and vou reveal yourself 
83 the world s real brute To profe's on the other 
hand that racial differences do not evtst. that 
white and black are brothers and should be equally 
treated may be well enough as a personal pious 
■wish, but every honest European knows that he 
himself never acts up to such protestations, and 
that they are completely at variance with the 
institutionalized policv of the white race In 
other words, when you speak about "raceprejadice” 
you are apt to be either a victim of sentimental 
self'deception or of direct hypocrisy, or else vou 
have to advocate in the name of racial superiority 
a tvpe of conduct unworthv of the lowest savages 

This difficulty and conflict is clearly reflected 
in the previous articles of the present svmposium 
in which four writers out of siv merely belittle 
the importance of race prejudice and insist on 
lU acquired, '■superstitious,” almost unreal 
character. 

Lord Lugard and Mr. Lothrop Stoddard alone 
frankly admit that race prejudice is a reality and 
that colour bar is at present a necessity AVith 
this position I am fully m agreement 1 behove, 
moreover, tluat a great many members of other 
non-European races feel race prejudice as strongly 
as we do, and would welcome an eReclive colour 
bar protecting them from Europeans. Those 
natives whom I have known well and for a long 
space of time admit to a genuine dislike of our 
European smell, colour, features and manners, a 
di«bkc as pronounced as that manifested by some 
Europeans towards other races Racial prcjndice 
can perhaps best be. seen in the hostile attitude 
felt and shown by either race towards their mixed 
product llaU-castcs arc a burden to thcir parents 
ns a rule, and a cause of serious maladjustment 
m every coinmunity. 

Let us then admit race prejudice as a well- 
cntrcuched mental and social force. Let us al^ 
admit colour bar as a necessary measure, it bv 
colour Ear we mean mechanisms which would 
allow cither race to lead its own life free from 
interference, while intermatriage would be mode 
specially difTiciilt In doing so we only frankly 
.and hone'tly S'alo what is at pre'^nt m existence 
as the dominant force in racial velations \Ve lake 
our stand on the firm bedrock of reality. Let us. 


howtsver, not forget either the bedrock of justice 
and •wisdom. Obviously tlie principle of colour 
bar— if it IS to be c.'Uried out effectively, and if 
it 13 not to brait all the principles of justice and 
decency— ought to apply both ways, and not entail 
measures which, by degrading one race and 
pandering to the other, demoralize both. 


V/hat the Man of the Future will be like ? 

Dr Hrdlicka is one of the leading 
anthropologists of America He contributes 
to the Evolution an interesting forecast 
of the future physical evolution of man. 
He says . 

In general inan’s past and present permit the 
statement that he is not vet perceptibly near tlie 
end of lus evolution, .and the prediction that, 
accordiQs to all indications, he wilt for long yet 
keep on progressiog lu adaptation, refinement and 
differentiation. But this applies only to the mam 
stream of humaaiLV. the tivili/ed man. The rc«t 
will be more or le«s brought along or left 
behind 

The progress of the adiancing parts of the 
race may l>e foreseen to be essentially towards 
ever creater menwl efficiency and protentiality. 
The further mental developments may be expectw 
to be attended by an additional increase in brain 
size: but this cross increase will be of but 
moderate propoitioQS. The mam changes will be 
in the internal organization of the brums, m 
greater blood-vupplv. gi-eater general effoctivcuess... 

The s^ll will m all probahlitr be still 
thinner than it is today. And the skull may on 
the whole he expected to Brow fuller laterallj 
and also anteto-po«tenorly. due to developementa 
in the directions of least resistance. The hair of 
the head, the indio-ations are, will probably be farmer 
weaken^. The stature promises generally to 
be even somewhat higher than to-day among the 
be«t nourished and least repressed groups 

Tlie face will, it may be expected, proceed 
slowly in refinement and handoOnieness .and 
ciianctcr. Tins partly through intcn-ifvmg 
intelligent sexual selection, partly’ through further 
reduction of the Vxony parts conseiiuent upon 
diminished mastication, and partly through the 
further development of *hQ fnnt.al portion of 
the skulk Theeics will, it is plain, be rather 
deeiior set, the nos6 prominent and rather narrow, 
the mouth still smaller, the chin more prominent, 
ihe laws even more moderate and less regular, 
the teeth tending to smaller, diminished mostly 
in number, even less regular than now m eruption 
and position, and even less resistant Tiie future 
of the beard is uncertam, but no such weakening 
as wuth the hair of the head is as j et observable 

The body will tend to slenderne's in youth, 
the breasts towards small, tlie pelvis parts but 
litt’e affected, the low er limbs towards long, the 
upper ritlior towards short the hands and feet 
towards narrower, the fingers and toes towards 
more . s’ender, with the fifth toe probably further 
diminishing. 

As to the internal organs, the only more 
p*ainlv .foreshadowed, probabilities are a further 
weakening and diminution of the appendix, and 
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a shorteEins- 'with dimination in capacity, of the 
intestines. . As food raav safely be expected 
to be continually more refinf'd and made more 
dicestible, the neccssitv of a spaciotis large 

lEtP'stme will dimmish m proportion 

Physiolosically, the tendeucips indicate a rather 
more rapid than slower pulse and respirabon 

with , rather slightly incr&ised than decreased 
temperature— in other words a livelier, rather 
than more slusgbh. metabolism But sabstantial 
changes in these as well as in other organic 
functions are not to be auficipited for manv 
millenniams , these functions arc too firmly 
established 

So much for normal conditions. There is, 

regrettably, also the debit side to bo considered 
JIan has ever paid for liis advance, is paving 
now, and will pay m the future. Functional 

disorders, digestive secretive eljminative di-Nordera 
of sleep and sevual. can not but multiply wuth the 
increasing stresses, exertions and absorptions 
Mental derangements will probably be more 
frepuent. Destructive diseases such as diabetes, 
and various slun troubles 'will probably increase 
until thoroughly understood and hindered The 
teeth, the mouth, the noso, the eyes and ears, will 
ever call for an increased attention The feet 
will trouble 

, Childbirth will not be e.asier nor Ie«s rainful . 
though assistance will equally ns© in effectiveness 
Due to prolonged life, heart troubles apoplexies 
cancer, and senile weaknesses of all sorts will 
tend to be more common, until mastered bv 
medicine All thi« with manv abnormal social 
factors, ■will retard but not stop man s pregrees, 
for the indications are that he will rise c<inal to 
all his growung needs as they develop an<l begin 
to hurt 

There i*. no iife-daugsr to humanfciDd to be 
apprehended on these scores If there is a danger 
to human future, it lies in the birth rate of the 
torcVi-bearei s Already now the birth rate in the 
families of the most intellectual is unsatisfactory. 


The Flowers of Evil 

Looting at many an acknowledged but 
black masterpiece of literature, at once as 
fa'^cinatingly beautiful and as repelhant a« a 
snake — a poem by Baudelaire, for example, 
or one of D H Lawrance’s novels — men 
have often been tempted to ask whether 
literature was not after all a flower of evil 
At any rate, there has not been want of 
serious thinkers 'who have told us that 

literature and art cm only spring from a 
profound maladjustment and that a life, 
sane, well-ordered and normally fnnctioning 
would never seek an outlet for self-expression 
or self-realization through these contorted 
channels. The Abb§ Bremond, for instance, 
asserts in his beautiful book, Prtere et 
Poesie, that poetic genius is only the 

mystic faculty in another form ; but while 
the mystic is true to his calling and 


inspiration, the poet is not simply even a 
mystic manque, he is the perverted mystic, 
the mystic who has turned his back upon 
the right path and denied his God. 
There may or may not bo truth m this 
view. But there is no denying that much 
of modern literature could only come to 
being in an atmosphere thick-charged with 
a rayless uelt-schmax To the men who 
voice it the sunlit world sends no call, the 
blue of the sky offers no consolation. They 
grope within the bowels of the subconscious 
in search of they know not what sad truths. 
To this feature of the modem literary 
temper Mr Sunne refers m course of an 
article in The Kew Statesman and Nation : 

Distrust, disappointment, nervous and sensitive 
apprehension of disaster The sense of abandon- 
ment and abandoning All of these have cliaracter- 
i 7 cd the human race »mce it first became capable 
of introspection and added the torment of ' why” 
to the prea«anter difficulties of 'how” To-day. 
at least m the art of literature, these perplcMties 
and diseases of the spirit have taken on a difterent 
and more siti'ter colour Of old the man who 
distrusted traced bis distrust on his faith in soaie- 
thmg And so the man prepared to face disappoint- 
ment. the man who indulged in the scrupulous 
delectations of apprehension, the man who feared 
ho was abandoned or heroically decided to 
abandon some old safeguard— were all somewhere 
sure of something or somebody. They had faith 
even if it was only in iinfaith, and they believed, 
even though their creed began Oerfo in tiullum 
Peum To day if we search among those who 
claim to be intellizenUia. that ultimate aena© of 
security can be found only .among Catholics and 
Bol-heviks The rest of the world has lost the 
spring board of criticism Their distnist 13 based 
on nothing and their disappointment is not an 
accident however frequent, but an axiom. That 
mood or conviction, has been brilliantly exposed 
by three writers in English— ilr James Joyce, 
who denies the soul except the damned soul, 
Mr D H Lawrence, who would destroy the mind, 
and BIr David Garnett, who, fax more subtly if 
less impressively, attacked the will 

If we put aside religion and theology, it is 
evident that it is man’s belief m his will w'hich 
has been mainly instrumental in making the 
distinction between man and other animal®, a 
distmctioQ of which man is normally quite cer- 
tain and which, to do him justice, seems to be 
recognized as valid by those of the brutes with 
whom he comes into close contact. Yet the 
imaginative has always had his suspicions about 
the distinctness of that line of dmsion No one 
who visits the Zoological Gardens but has his 
moments of uneasiness, and not only in the 
monkey house. Even if we are shy discovering 
our own brute parallels we can quickly enough 
find our fnendi»’ very images. The camel, the 
^batross, the brown bear, the pelican, the tapir 
(which, always has feminine counterparts among 
men), the owl. the sea-lion (so frequent in the 
commeicial room, and the bars of prosperous inns). 
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th** poEsu'iQ (which restores to otir _ ^rld the 
dignity now abandoned by family solicitors), the 
parrot and tho hipropotamus— all of these 
repre'^ent only tcx> faithfully our friends to oar 
nervous judgment, and ouisclves to oar fneads. 
I think that Hr. Garnett must have b^n his 
work after one of tliose all too convincins visits 
to Regents Park I do not suggest that his attach 
on the a\ill was deliberate: but in what better way 
could the attack be made tlian bv mimmirins the 
distinction between man and the brutes , a distinc- 
tion only pained and held by the contiimous 
exercise of the human uilP 


The English of the Police 
Tlic editor of T/ie London ilcrcnry gives 
the following account in his paper of an adven- 
ture that befell him, his wife and the English 
language at a police station • 

At Whitsuntide the editor of this review visited 
a certain ciiy with his wife. She x'snt to a garage 
vhich was busy, and was told to leave the car 
outside, the attendant promising to run it m a 
minute or two Nest day they went to fetch it 
The attendant V. ho had been seen before was not 
there, but another one said, “The police brought 
tlus car in. It had been standing in the road for 
hours They want to sea you at the police station.” 
Off to the police station they went and then a 
statement was taken down lu the usual manner. 
Many of our readers will doubtless be familiar with 
that manner N\''hat happen is that you sa^' 
something, the policeman wTites it down m a 
translation of his own, and then you have to sign 
what the policeman has WTitten down— which 
invariably is something that you could not have 
wntten or spoken i ourself In this instaoce the 
policeman was all charm and courtesy, but his 
pro«c was the standard proso of police sLatement- 
takers. The nairative. laboriously penned, which w.as 
ultuuatelv signed by the wife of the editor of The 
London McTCXtry ended with this bright sentence . 
‘This I so did. but he must have foigot” 

It would have been no use arguing or smnrestlug 
improvements in English . we have tried before 
It occurred to us, walking aw.ay after an honour- 
able acquittal, that a beautiful anthology might be 
made from the archives of tlie British PcJico 
Stations, emphasis Lang laid on signed statements 
made by the illustrious, and iu particular the miwe 
fastidious professional manipulators of the English 
topguc. tVe envisage a few specimens : 

I was walking along inofensivc hic not doing 
noihiDg when this man Jones come up to me and 
E.ays • 'Kide your ugley mug.’ He hit me first 
and 1 BCVfr hit him lack except 1 might have so 
done It by accident 

(.Signed) Gccge Meredith. 

If the constable sajs a.s how I was going fortv 
miles .an hour what I should like to sav is that I 
was onicy going twenty and which I can prove 
bv rotyabte witnesses which Iso intend to do 
Tlio time it was not nine o’ clock but eight forty- 
fi\c contrary to what the officer says. Also hfi 
must luve mistook mo for someliodic el^. 

_ iSisncd) Stanley Baldwin 

At ten o'clock on the twenty-second of June last 


I proceeding on my usual business in my 
Ford car at the illeged cross roads .m question 
wen another car come hai-d at me with blowing 
his liom or givcing other indication of intent and 
dmv strait into loy bonnet damagemg same 
senonsly. When I woak up I found same had 
cone and 1 walked to my place of residence at 
Ijambeth w here I reside. 

(Signed) Cosmo Cantuar.” 

A task for some retired Home Secretary. 


The American Worship of Women 
The following extracts from The Liiciary 
Digest donot reqairs an intioduction : 

Studenta of the history of woman in our 
country ate well aware, we read m German 
medical papers, especially the Aeitthche Sam^ 
melblnUer, of the so-called “pioneer theory" of her 
position among Americans 

Woman was so rare here in the seventeenth 
opQtoiT that she was cherished by our forefathers 
They transmitted tlicir attitude to their sons and 
grandsons, and we Americans thus got the habit 
of treating woman as a superior being- . , , 

All this, affirms the eminent Dr. Gcriiara 
Venzmer. author of a recent book of travci. Acie, 
Yenk Ohno Sehminke (New York Without Jlake- 
up). as lii3 views are summarized in the uerinan 
medical press, is nonsense. Even if the scarcity of 
women here centuries ago made the American man 
careful of his courses, the plenitude of females 
now might well reverse the attitude, , 

Venzmer is of opinion that certain innuenoes of 
a soit yet to be clarified act upon the hormones 
of tho American man in a debilitating fashion. The 
hormones— substances arising in ' one part of the 
body and distributed to other parts of it in the 
blood— are so influenced by the American <uet_or 
by the North Aroenan climate tint our masculinity 
undergoes modification. Says Dr. Nottebaum in 
the Hamburg Kachnchltn- 

“At first this theory may cause surprire- 
“If we beau- in mind the extent to which America 
modifies the physical traits of tho man wc may bo 
more inclined to infer that liis physical character- 


act to modify the thyroid gfands. 

"Numerous other factors scorn likewise at work 
in Amenca to modify the workings of the sex 
glands 

‘ The effect upon the male is obvious to any one 
who has visited tho United States and there (m 
restaurants and in hotel lobbies) seen men kneeling 
before women in order to put oo their overshoes. 

“The same is obvious in the American home, 
when the husband sits on a hard wooden chair 
whi^ hi3 wife reclines comforhibly on the sofa. 

. ‘The propensitv attains its extreme, apparently, 
in the movmg-picture theatres of the United States 
where one sees tho liusKaud often getting bored 
on the care by his wife.” 


The American Military Preparations 
Wc have already referred in these 
colarons to the new military scherao of 
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General STacArthar, tlic Chief of the 
Staff of the Aiaencan Arraj". The folIowiDS 
trenchant denunctation of his plan occara 
in the yew York yafion, the well-tnown 
radical weekly • 

The head ot the army. General Docslas 
JlaoArthar. Chief of Staff, appeared on May 13 
hefore the ICar Policies Commi««ion and revea'ed 
the 57ar Department’s plan for dmfncs the man 
power and rcatena! resources; of the cation on 
the oatbreak of war It eaUs for the immediai*' 
mobilization of 4 Cx'i'lCf O m«n. and for the seizure 
of all federal State, county and mniuciral buddings 
to hoQiO aal shelter troops in place of the huge 
cantonments of the laj't war PuTtha5e=> of the 
4.00*) essential items ithere are on the 

5\'ar Department's shoppma li't' are to be atlocat- 
ed III admits — iiat\— and not to regulated by 
competitiTe bidding, but the conira''t is to be so 
drawn as to Imut profiteencg and to deal tire- 
Iv with the oTer-acijoisitivc ['] ccntmctor None 
the less, there is to b« set up ‘ an agency to 
determine prices for general government buying 
so that * the government will not nece^samy upset 
eeoncmic and isdustna' condition^ "Pnce- 
control efforts, ' wa further learn, "will be directed 
gradually, and m general reocgnition of their 
DecessitT and reasoca''leae«'. 

Id Dtlier words the whole rrstcnce that there 
will be comcnptioa of wealth as well as cf men 
is frankly abandoned 'Ve .ore again to t-rat ih* 
conscripted man. willing or unwilling, from his 
home and depiive him rathlessslv as we please 
of his nsht to life bat we are again to treat cor 
meat capitalists with courtesy and alt coasideraticu 
So mnob for the American Lemon •» demand 
since 1922 that ‘'dollar^ as well as men t<e drafted 
in the event of war. General MacAnhur thus not 
only scorned the Legion, bat he went out of hts 
way to oppc«e Bernard JL Buroeb’s plan lor 
'■price-freezicc at the outset of war oeder which 
prices would be stabilized by federal 'aw at a 
level existing on a desiffcated ■'nonnal date.” There 
is nothing m General ilacArthurs sngcesticcs 
which really offeis sound opposiUoD to the pn>- 
fiteeneg that disgraced our la»t wa~. AVho would 
run his "aceccy to determine pnees for genera' 
government buying'”’ The aimy ^NTiowill in 
the armv then ? The day after war is d^c'ared 
the leading industrialists will be m iL For at 
PfciTOJis fteanc^ it fca? b^es opecir adiBitted 
that the 5\'at Department liK alreadv coainiiseiCEed 
no less than ILOXi indastnah«ts tnreushout th^ 
country as “ccatact men ’ This is fu It half, if 
not more than half, ot the entue number of reserve 
officers m the German army at the outbreak of 
the war in 1914. Is there the slightest pro'pect 
that these men will not dominate any general 
parchariis_ agency ? Or that they will even b-e 
satisfied with the opinion of the present yadona! 
Couimandet cf the Amenean Le^cn that a return 
of T per cent on property danng the next war 
will l-e “about right” ? 

As for the rest of the plan, never, so far as 
we are aware, even in Germany in the yalim^st 
days of its mihtarism, did any generals advocate 
the immediate military seizare of all public 
tuildmgs to house troops- It is qmte chaiacteriatic 
of the extreme taibtanst mind that it brushes 


I'ld** cons!d‘'raficn of the civil govemiu"nt 
when war t*’gin3— it was this contempt of the 
Ludenlorffs and Tirpitzes for the German cinl 
authonty and their defiance of it winch as much 
as auTthin? el-e brought about the German disaster. 
What would become of all onr federal. State, 
coanti and niunicip.i\ governments 11 th^* military 
-homd occupy their buildings on the ont'^reak of 
wa> lud tlmow them into the street ? And how 
in he'.veas name could one dnfl and equip fenr 
millions of men m the c-omdors of our fed nil 
'vmrts or po-t office,, or coitoros hoU'*^ ? If for no 
cthe- reiuon. the whole MacArthur plan ought to 
be thrjwa oat becaase of this very sturidity. 


"The Striated Muscle Fetish” 

Mr. Mencken is nothing if he is cot 
vigoroos. Id the latent cuniber of his 
paper The Amenmu JItcw-jt he tnrros his 
ironv on the cult of athletics, a good cult 
m it.» sphere and way. but the ob^urd 
raodeni superstition about which has done 
rouch to convince sensible people that it is 
possiule to have too much of a good thing’ 

Tl.e poptilar belief in a'hletics is TOtmded upn 
the tleory lhai violent exerc’«e makes for Ixidijy 
hea'tn acd that lodilv heaith i» o'sje^sary to 
mental vigour Both halves of this theory are 
highl'- dubious There is. in fact no reason wha‘- 
ever for t«lievicc that 'Uch a game as say. foot- 
baff. improves th.» health of thos* who plat- it. On 
the coatrarv mere i« everv reason for heiienng 
that It IS deletenous The football plaver is not 
otlv exposed wu'iaui'y to a rsk cf crave iaiuiy. 
often of an irrrniHjiable bed he is ai'O damagM 
in hss norma! uhv-iologicsil processes by the exces- 
sive strain- ot the game, and the cxrosnre that 
gy>s with p’ayics li it wore actua'ly good for 
half-grown bovs to wallow for several henrs a day 
iQ a muddy tc’.d. with their heads bare and the 
• leak autnuical skies overhead, then it wen'd a'so 
t'O good for them to be sprayed with a Erehtse 
lefcrc goisc to bed. And if it were good for their 
con plaving 'chco’mates to sit wa’ching them cn 
w’d acd windy bleaeheis then it won'd also be 
coed fer thc'e schoolmate to hear their professors 
la Ibe same place. 

The troth that athletes, as a c’a^s a-e not 
at«re 4^ ECTE'al ifl haa'th. bcrhe.'on m Ztespife 
all the attention that they get from disutnns. 
nibleis and the medical facu.ty. they aie for ever 
l^eset by ma'ai-es, and it is a'ciret unheard of for 
one uf iheia to pass thronsh an ordmary season 
without a spell of illness. Ithcu a college gees in 
for any given sport m the grand manner it always 
Im to prepare five or six limes as many players 
as the ru'es demand, for most cf its stara are 
looud to be disabled at some time or ether. Mot a 
few, after a game or two drop cut altcgether, and 
are uearl of no more- Some are enpp!^ on tlie 
f eld. t^ut more succumb to the mere wear and irar. 
la other words, the exerei«e iney get does cot 
really improve their vi'rocr ; it only develops and 
reveals their Jack of vigour The sumvers aro not 
tetter animals than they were : they are simply 
better animals than the ceneral in lae Erst pla/x. 

2»or IS there any ponderable body of fact l->h'nd 
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tliG commoQ. Dotiotu so often toieed by college 
president', that phv'ical hea'th is necessary to 
nientat achievement. In itse'f, to fie sure, bealtb 
IS a pood thing, just as vpalth is a good thing, but 
neither has anything to do with the operations o! 
the TOind. Some of the noblest thinhiDs: that 
history can 'how ^as done by invalids. In fact, 
certain hind of thinhing seem to ho better done by 
invalidsthan by healthy men and Kietzsche was not 
far wrong when he argued that the world owes a 
lot to the tnbere'e baallu' and the spirochmta 
Pilhda My belief is that IJietrsche himself, if he 
had been a vigoreu' animal would have wasted 
Ins nights in some Leiprig beer-ce'lar and so left 
his masterpieces unwritten Ait the pull of his 
environment was in that direction. The pressure 
upon him to be respectable and normal, as such 
things V ere understood in his place and day, was 
Very heavy. But illness drove him to the high 
Alp', and there he hatched the ideas which, if the 
majority of American historians arc to be believed 
cau'ed the World War and so among other lovely 
tiling', produced Dr Hoover and the American 
Lezion. Ah, for rcorc germ.' <int of the same 
culture, and another Xietz'che ' 


Jlr. '^yjidhatn Lewis is coDfributmg 
to ftie Time and Tide a very stiiuviUtiDg 
series of articles on youth-politics. The 
following extracts are tnVen from the second 
of the senes ' 

Are not “Politics" and “Tonth” mutuallv 
csclti'ive Icrms ? It may never have occurred 
to some readers that there were any poftlm 
specifically related to young persons. Indeed, 
does not "tender vears’’ preclude the idea of 
politics ’ Yet the reflective in carrying to their 
no«es a bouquet of Parma Y’lolets mav. in 'nifBng. 
'ometimes reflect that the Ccscnetic IviDg 5lon?ienr 
Coty. extracts from this delicious and mode't 
plant certain delectable properties, which yearly 
he mnverts into a good many thousands of 
pounds- 

Ihcre is a class of objects, which however 
crnamcntal, we ate accustomed to regard as 
stnetiy useless Yet many purely ornamenlal things 
arc liighlv su'ceptiblc of exploitation. There is 
iioffiiinj that the Bis Business mind does not see 
in tCTirs of pound s d And it has gazed upon 
"YcuUi’VaDd It has found it not ’fair” but 
extremely profitable. But even a beggar-woman 
turns her howling olTspncg into gold, tin shame 
and pity. And shall Big Business bo outdone ? 
Jt j'^DOl iiiefy. 

Now in the technique of Touth-Bolitics pure 
and simrlG ‘'Vouth ’ is not a thing of flesh and 
blood lilt is 'omcthing liVe vvater or wind; it is 
ronsideiyd simply as an abstraction, a natural 
force, Iho ■ l.amcssiag” of uater-power provides 
a ia'gc city with electric light. That is verr 
u'clul. On the other hand. It converts a mountain 
lake— of great romantic bcaut>— into a dull reserToir 
til water Well, it is open to anyone to rti-bke 
fliC'e cilted potuicat engineers— these Yoath- 
Vohtician' 1 am introdueing to voii— in the same 
way Chat Ifuskin hated the engineers who spoilt 


bis nabical scenery for him. for the fanatical 
vrater-colouiist. ^ 

Certainly the technique, of Touth-Politfcs do^ 
•destroy romance. In fact, it must m time actual y 
blot out Youth altogether, as we have formerly 
understood Youth in Europe, and put something 
far sterner and less dreamy-eyed in. its p!.a"e. 
All I can say is that I have only to think of bm 
James Barrie and tn recal the worse-than-sweet- 
meat of the Peter Pan adult nursery, and 1 at 
once would give my vote for the blotting out of a 
concept that had reached such extremities of vulgar 
seutimeut Rut I am here not so much con'idenng 
the desirabili^ or the reverse of these duinge', 
as simply explaining liow^ the Peter-Pannisii 
sweetness is squeezed out of Youth and used as a 
highly aromatic political intoxicant, or its impulsive 
and pristine vitality harnessed for the sake of 
its latent power. 

Economics have always p’ayed a far larger part 
IP politic: than any recognized historian has 
allowed- Kiog CLarles's head fell as a result of 
the fiat of the London merchant princes, for 
instance, not at alt m the ton antic and revolution- 
ary wav that the historian would have you believe. 
But if that was true of events in the T^t, it is 
doubly true of what is occurring t^day, ihe 
Soviet (as (he Five-Year PJan sbonld at once 
shggest) is A business man’s or economists 
republic , but wherever yoa Jookj poiihrs spell 
more and more eeonormes. and notlung else-esocpt 
such politics as pure economics involve, and so 
much of human impulse as they allow. 

In the Youth Revolution, reermm are enrolled 
almost entirely by means of flafterj' , as it was 
m the sex-war. so n is in the nge-war. In the 
militant days of Feminism women were harangued 
to the effect that thev were "as good as men 
Host women being, like most men, stupid, stupid 
things had to be said to them : and of course 
most “youths"— like most middle-aged person', or 
greybeards— being stupid, stupid things have to 
be said to most “youths;” that is inevitable. 


The Spanish Revolution 
He Liiing Age, lo course of an editorial, 
discusses the scope and the future ol the 
Spanish revolution : 

The Spanish Revolution has been called the 
most important event in Europe since the War 
because it rcprc'enfs a new and sudden develop- 
ment of the world revolution through, which all of 
us are hving and of which the War itself was but 
a part. This world revolution — comjarable jb 
scope and 'ignificance to the Reformation or to 
the Indnstnal Revolution— resembles all great 
histone changes in that it has overthrown certain 
i^titntious as no longer adequate to the needs 
01 the day. 

SpM. having been sjiarcd the i\ar. grow 
steadily for thirty years mto a medom state which 
finally Kispensed with an antiquated from of 
povernmeat. In Russia, Germany, and Aostna. 
the privations of war hastened the same charge 
ttet has just been wroughl m Bp.am by six years 
pi stapid dictatorship. It would fc tempting 
indeed to speculate on where the next breakdown 
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will occur and ■'sliat institution in what country 
will be the next to gire wav, but we shall stand 
on surer ground i! we confine ouKelves to the 
pre-ent and to Spain. 

The activity of various groups of workers in 
behalf of the Rf'pubhc attests to the e-onomic 
background of the Spanish revolt. The Socialist 
Tartv and the General Gni in of AVorkers were, 
m fact, chiefly respons.ble for Alfonso’s flurht 
because they threatened to call a general strike 
unless he left the countrv. The variety and 
nature of the demands in their programme show 
how many changes were nc'^eosarv 

\Vhat stands in the wa\ of social revolution 
in Spain— as di«tingui3hed from th** political 
revolution that has alreadv oc<-uried-'i3 the Catalan 
question Salvador de MaLanazas eTLclleat book 
entitled recently puMiabel m the United 

States by Scribner’s not onlv anticipates much 
that has liappened m recent ^eeks but al»» gix^s 
an excellent analysis of the Sjiani'h chara"t-r In 
spite 0 * the revolutionarv fervour m both Madnd 
and B.ari.eloDa the inhabitant' of the ttvo cities 
are so different that they will not find it easr to 
work together. The Castilian re'pects anthontv 
and has the making of a good Racialist t>ut the 
CjiUlan IS a bora anari-hisi and. though his first 
acquaintance with Conimuni«in may have caused 
some explosions he is not likelv to snbmit to the 
strict discipline ihat Communi'm demands Nor 
IS the psychological contrast between M.tdrid and 
Bwcclona the only force working against social 
revoluUon in Spam. The Roman Catholic Church 
although quite reconciled to a Republic would 
surely assert its great influence if the politicil 
revolution should threaten to become social 

Spain’s foreign policy is not expected to undergo 
any immediate change as a result of the revolution 
The new government has too inanv domestic 
problems on its hands to assert itself effectively 
in Europe and alter the present balance of power 
The French, however. ie.ir that the Republicans 
many of whom opposed the RiSan war against 
Abd-el-Kriro. will not apply a s’ropg hand to 
iloiooco and that European prestige in Korth_ Africa 
will snffer accordinglv In the L^gue of Xauons 
too the French believe that the Spanish Republicans 
will be less obliging than the Alonarcbists. A con- 
tributor to the inhansmeant laments lh» departure 
of Senor Quinones de Lrtin from the Embassy in 
Paris because of the valuable services he rendered 
France, notably by intervening at Geneva over 
the Upper Silesian question Also m the Xew 
World the Republic is likely to pursue in the 
long run a more liberal policy than the monarchy 
Rewless to say, there is no thought of political 
ambition, and even commercially the Aew 
Government will be far less aggre'^sivc than the 
British Labomesor the Prince of Wales But the 
existence of a Republic in Spam will inevitably 
turn the eyes of South Americans towards Europe 
and cultural bonds are likely to be streogthenM 
That IS to say, more lecturers from Spam and 
more Spanish ideas will circulate throush Latin 
Amenea. to the almost inevitable detnment of 
Chevrolet and bngidaire sales- 

Rathenau’s Letters to a Lady 
The 2^eu€ Frcie Pi esse of Tienna has 
published some letters from the famous 


German statesman, “Walter Rathenin, to a 
lady who loved him These letteis, as The 
Liitng Age. which translates them, observes 
show the greatness of Kathsnau and reveal 
hi3 gnalitics in all their admir.ible purity 
and spiritual clearness. Here is one of 
these letters • 

Dear Frauleia Lore. — 

Aour letters, especially the dispairlng one to 
vour brother, have Idled me witli care and sorrow. 
What shall 1. what uau I do tor you ’ Aou want 
me near V'ou. want mv support and a part of 
mvse't. and how gladly would I gno it to vou 
But I no longer belong to invself I hav e given 
mvself away. Nothing fmnu' to me. hardlv an 
hour for r&,t and hardly anv sleep I am but a 
strang't who has come to bequeath himself, and 
ai sooQ as 1 have given myself out completely I 
shall l.ve no longer In private lue I should not 
tolerate givmg up -o much of m> time I should 
not bear the weight of liatred and hostility that 
lies on my shoulders, but Ido put up with all 
tins t^ecauso I have no will of my own. no 
homestead, no private life, but am like a mau in 
an armed turret « ho has his ordeis and work-, a 
machine guu 

■kou want to live for ray sake. I feel this 
with gratitude Xobcxly has ever yet uaated to 
live for me alone You are the first, Eveiyone 
has wanted me to live for them, and that was 
natural because, as far as my strength allows, 
I do live for them all, though of course m a 
different seosC from what people want. For what 
they want is not me myself but things that are 
attached to me yet apart— stiinula’ion. support, 
ideas, negotiations They do not want me myself, 
but refuse me You could not live for me m the 
Usual sense A motor like myself needs but little 
oil, which may be suppned by any hand at all. 
It goes on running as long as the fuel that drives 
It holds out If you want to east for my sake, 
you can do it onlv by existing for your own sake, 
not la the usual sense, but in the sense of existing 
for the sake of the powers tliat are given you. 
Do you believe that I have in mind books that 
you must write and that will be printed'^ Perhaps 
vou are living for me in that you are helping 
Klaus, or whoever n^eds your help. I should like 
to ask you to be with me one of these dreary 
autumn evenmgs, but I should be so un'ipeakably 
diatres'^ed by the thought of your uold nue horuA, 
and I cannot accommodate you for the night. 
Perhaps you will come earJv Sunday afternoon 
if I promise not to keep you beyond the first hour 
of eveniDuv 1 am no longer so oocoerned about 
Klaus. kVLcn you come, tell me his address so 
that r_wa send him my last piece of WTitmg 
Good n’ght. Fear not and don t be sad. 


The Outlook for New Turkey 
Of late, Italy has been taking a good 
deal of interest m the Eastern 3Iediterranean. 
One of the features of this interest is the 
space^, given to Tnrkish questions in the 
Italian Press. In L’Oliieinare, a monthly 
review of Rome, appears an article on 
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Turkey of to-day and to-morrow by Diego 
Cantalapo, au Italian economist and political 
scientist- A translation of this article 
is gi-sen by T/ip Iiitcninfional Digest, from 
which the following extract is taken : 

The world crisis has further acgraxated the 
already formidable Oneatal crisis. In the rase of 
Turkey, it began with the birth of the new state 
and has since then progressively increased until 
It has reached the alarmins proportions of today. 
Bom with an empty treasury and faced with the 
necc:>sity of providmc- internal and external sctnntv 
Kemal was compelled to resort to extreme hnancial 
measures Furthermore, it was necessary to 
replace the 45 million Turlash pounds formerly 
obtained each year from the agneuiturai “tithe.” 
a burdensome and tmiust tax which very properly 
lias l>eca abolished in order to help the i>ea5.ant. 
who vs the foundation of the republic. The last 
two years have bronsht extreme economic m^ery 
the t^verty of the great mass of pe-ssants is terrify- 
ing, and th® finances of the state are not ic the 
apparently nourishing condition of two years aso- 
While cothmg more can be squeezed oat of »he 
people, who lack even their dailv bread, dis- 
bursements for the army and publio works still 
increase. 

These aro tho real dificnUies. psychologically 
nnd inonilly, technically and ftnanciaUy. which 
have for the past and will (or some time in the 
future hamper Turkey. All plans for reforms, 
rehabilitation, and reconstruction absolutely require 
the participation of foreign capital, and capital 
does not flow to regions where it fears difficulties, 
intrigues, chicanenes. where promises are made 
but not kept; where the courts— to which final 
recourse must be had-are partial and corruptible: 
and where a permanent mist makes breathics 
difficult In the relations between Turkey and 
the West, the cUnScation of mutual tights and 
duties caa only be obtained if both sides will free 
themselves from the pre-war mentality, 

Turkey, or rather its responsible representatives, 
must lay .iside the sensitiveness of an oppressed 
people and the fear of persecution, an unfortnoale 
trait inherited from the old Ottoman regime which 
saw an enemy in every stranger, too strong to be 
fought in the open but to oc damaged bv all 
possible subversive means. The proofs of this 
anti-social and anachronistic attitude are many and 
of daily occurrence. It is useless to hope for 
intimate collaboration and sincere friendship until, 
at least where educated and highly placed persons 
arc concerned, Turkey can enter into relations 
with western society without mauifestmg re- 
dicnlons suspicions. Turkey must be aware not 
oniv of its nghts. but also of its obligations. 

Evori'body knows that France enjovs wide 
sympatliies m Turkish intellectual aud aristocratic 
Circles; England is admired and fe.ared for her 
imancia! and naval power; Germany dommatis 
the military and commercial classes; and Russia 
hold many trumps m her hands, being a neighbour 
and ostentatiously of anti-western onentatioa. 
tinaliv the Turkish Rovernment in the execution 
ot pntaic works has inclined to favour the Germans. 
Ue.irians and Swedes. But some day Turkey will 
seo that inevitably the help of Europe on a lar^e 
scale IS needed, and Itoly should be ready for tot 
day when it anivos. 


However that •may be, Turkey finds herself 
fod^ at one of the momentous crossroads in her 
hKtory wlmre sagacity, absence of illusions and 
clear vi-ion are required. 

An oriental proverb says “A TarVish 

administrator needs an Armenian for accountant 
and a Greek for counsellor.” The Turkey of todav 
13 a seographicah ethmeaU political, and economic 
unit, distuied to become »m the future one of the 
mi^t important factors in the Near East, and it 
will be the noble mission of Fascist Italy to assist 
m the development and prosperity of the new 
Tcpnblic. 


The New Labour Encyclical 

Last month we published a short criticism 
of the new Labour Encyclical of the Pope. 
A mote extended, notice of the scope and 
purport of this encylical appears in jliiiifrica. 
the leading Catholic weekly of the United 
States. From it a very clear idea may be 
formed of the Catholic position with regard 
to some of themost controversial social ques- 
tions of the day. 

The controversv which lias razed— not without 
some heat— in Europaan Catholic cireles, as to 
Pope Leo's doctrine of ownership, or th® right of 
property, is effectively dealt witli. Both extremes 
are to be avoided : undue empliasis of the private 
and ladmdnal aspect of ownership (against which 
emphasis most of the active complaints were 
raised), and 'undue emphasis of its social and 
public aspects. Pope ?ms lays down once and for 
all the solid distmetion. that the right of property 
is a matter ol justice, but its proper t(.«e is matter 
of other virtues. 

* we reassert the fuudauientol rr'ueiple. laid 
down by Leo XUL tot the nzht of property rau«t 
be distinguished from its use. It belongs to what 
IS called commutative justice, faithfully to respect 
the possessions of others — The putting of one’s 
own possessions to proper use, however, does not 
fall under this form of justice, but under certain 
other virtuis. and therefore, it is “a duty not enforced 
by couits of justice.” Hence, it is nntrne to 
contend tliat the right of ownership and its proper 
use are bounded by Uxe same limits . aud it is 
even less true that the very misuse or even the 
non-use o! ownership destroys or forfeits the right 
itself. 

The Slate, therefore cannot take away man's 
natural right whether by "crushing taxes..’ or 
otherwise. Bat the State /wt the right to ‘ control 
its use.'* as Pope Leo had declared, in accordance 
with the ooownoa good “When the cinl authonty 
adiusts ownership to meet the needs of the public 
good. It acts not as any enemy, but as the Inend 
of private owners.’’ The grave obligations of 
"cfaati^,,beneficence, and liberahty ’ rest upon the 
WOTtny in disposing of their superfloous income. 

.Ihere has been a “steadv dnft” in the Pope’s 

cmuuon. towards tlie accumulation of undue wealtlion 
tlte i^of capital, with tho consequent impoverUhment 
of the workingman. ^Nevertheless it is a “false 
tooral pnnaple ’—an error laore sul'lle than that of 
the bocialists — to hold that “all products and 
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profits exceptiDi: tho'e rcriuired to replace invested 
capital, belone: l'\ $%eiy r gbt to the workinsrinan ” 
The oolv vav to -top thi-^ clevastatiog. inorld\iide 
proce's of the inipo'erishmeat of the proletanat is 
to stop an uratifating profits and to supply an 
ample Mifh ienc\ to the w orkmsraan so that by 
thrift taey mi\ increase their possessions and • 
boar the ftmili burden witli greater ease and 
seciirii' being freed from that hand-to-mouth 
in=e>.niuv ivhioh is the lot (if the proletarian 
'I'nle' seiioos attempts arc m.ade with alleners\ 
and \'.ithout delaj to put these lecommenda- 
tioD- )nio practjce ‘let nolodi iiersiude him-elf 
that the peace and ti umuiUua of human sorieta 
can c.tfectiveiv be defen(ied against the forces ct 
re'ohition ’ 

^u(;h a programme howeaer. c.innot be realized 
Mithout proper viage- Ihis di-ciission of tiaues 
i- one of the most detailed and for the "eneral 
public one of the ino-t mtercstioa features of the 
Fncvchc.a! 

Tte Popes doefntie as to the refoun of the 
social order takes a middle couise between indi- 
vidualism and btate absorption the cour-e which 
America paiticulariv in lelerenie to donie-tic 
affairs, ha- strenuouslj defended foi \p»r« 

It I- an injii-tice acraae evil and disturbance 
o! ngtit Older for a largei and, hicher orgtnization 
to arrogate to itsClf functions which can be 
performed effl lenfli bi sitnllei -ind lower Viodie* 
This is a fundamental prinuple of «Osial phdo'Opv 
unshaken and unchangeable, and it reiaits it- full 
truth todnv Of its lerv nature the true aim of all 
social activitc should be to help individual m''m'«ers 
of the social body, but never to destroc or absorb 
them 

S.nety. thcrefoie should be organic m the 
true sen'^e of the word in that a graded hierar- 
chical order eM«t8 between the vanoiis subsidiary 
orgaDiaalions* The Pope is even more “pecific 
‘ the aim of eocial legislation must therefore be 
tie establishment of vocational groups ’ Men 
should not be bound together according to the 
position they ocouev on the labour marRet. but 
accordiDc to the diver-e functions they e'cercise in 
society Such groups are necessary to the "natural 
and spontaneous development’ of society 

He sees these vocational groupings while fai 
reaching, yet as voluntaiv or ptivate m their otisvn 
la this his concept diHeia from the compulsory 
governmental or svndic.il svstem of the Fascist 
State He apprai-e- however both the strength 
and the weakn-ss of the latter -y^tem 

The ab'ise of capifaA aot ihe svstem. as.sunb 
has brought about present evil- This, abuse has 
taken the from of the capitalistic-economic regime, 
that has brought unlimited power not only to the 
owmers, but even the trustees of invested finds 
and ‘ irresistible power” when evercised by men 
■■grasping, as it were, at the very soul of production 
«o that no one dare breathe against their will ” 
This c-oucentration of power, the iharactenstic of 
the modern economic order, is a natural result of 
limitless free competition. ’ and has led to a three- 
fold struggle for domination Here, in a profound 
p^grapli, the Pope puts lus finger on Ihe heart 
of the international situation 

First, there is the struggle for dictatorship m 
the economic sphere it^ell . then the fierce battle to 
acquire control of the State, so that its resources 
and authority may be abused in the economic 
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slro^les , finally, the clash between States them- 
selves This latter anses from two causes because 
the nations apply their power and political 
influence regardle-s of circumstances to promote 
the cronomic advantages of their citizens . and 
betause iicc irr-fi economic forces and economic 
domination are used to decide political controversies 
between peoples 


A Liberal's Confession of Faith 
In his adiiiess delivered on the occasion 
of a dinner held in Ins honour by the 
Academy of Political Science of the United 
htites, reproduced in Political Science 
Qiiq} telly, Mr X-ippmann, the well-Itnowri 
jouriialivt. gav^e an acciiunt of what he 
coo'idered to be the fundamental philosophical 
po-»itioa of liberalism anci why it was necessary 
to file world After referring to the fact 
that we cannot be certain of anvthing la 
our national life, he said 

W hat then can we adhere to since in our 
world we cannot be sine we have attatnod the 
truth ' We can adhere 1 believe, to the ways 
m which men have found the truth and fo the 
spmt m which tbev have sought it tVe do not 
know the answers to all our problems TVlio do 
not even know what all our problems are We 
have onl\ to look backward into hiatorr to see 
how otren men have been preoccupied with issues 
that did not matter while they overl onked those 
which changed the course of histoiy Is there 
any reason to suppose that we see our world in 
anv truer prespcctive ’ I should suppose not 

mu't assume that the future will surprise 
us We must acknowledge that w e do not know 
how our destiny will unfold M e must believe 
that m the feind of world we Jive id, where 
invention and discovery engender such rapid 
change, it is imposible for us to say there is 
our goal and this is the straight road to it 
We are eompelled to say that the gi^al is hidden, 
that we can aee only a hula of the road, and 
that the road we see is not very clearly marked. 
We are explorers in a strange world, and what 
and what wc must depend upon is not a map 
of the countri’— for there is no map— but upon 
those fcaalitics of mind anjl heart and tiiase 
distillations of experience which men have 
learned fo depend upon when they faced the 
anknown. 

This, perhaps, is the testament of liberalism, 
For underlying all the specific protects which 
men espouse who think of themselves as liberals 
there is always, it seems to me. a deeper concern. 
It IS fixed upon the importance of remaining 
free in mind and in action before changing 
ciicumstances. That is why liberalism has alwavs 
been ass<^aled with a passionate interest in 
freedom of thought and freedom of speech with 
soentifin research, with experiment, with the 
liberty of teaching, with the ideal of an 
independent and unbiased press, with the right 
of men to differ m their opinions and fo be 
different in their condnet That is why it is 
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as'^-ocjatecl ^^^th resistance tj tyrann' 
cnticisim of dosnia and auihonty mth hatred 
of intolerance and faQaticNin ’ritb distni'tt of 
suppre'Sion and ’¥pre='ion and all forms of 

centralized, rigid and alien direction of men’s 
affairs 

This, rnanv critics of liberalwro sar, leads 
to indecision and inaction Mr Lippmann 
admits that But he quernes farther 

The q'le-tiQtL horierer is not whether it is 
easier or Jioi e exating or more immediatelr 
ellective in results to be ilhbeial but whether 
the world we live in can be brought under 
civilired control without the gift* of the lil>eral 
sp'riL I think it cannot be £n a •'table settled 
and unclianging societv custom and eetabhshed 
truth mav suffice But in an unstable and 
chancing society like ours tli® unceasing di«coveiT 
of truth 13 a neoessifv For the oulv sure 
foundation of action !> truth that experience 
•«nU verify and the meat concern of the hberaJ 
spmt With human freedom re^ts at last upon 
the conviction that at almo't an\ cost men must 
keep open th® channel' of understanding and 
preserve unclouded iu''id and serene their 
receptiveness of truth This ooncero with humaa 
freedom is not onlv a matter of resisting 
encroachment upon cml liberties It i* matter 
of personal honour of 'Pekmc alwavv m a siiint 
'earchiDg self e\ainination to confront the fact' 
with a mmd and with a heart that luve no 
li'dden entanglements There are the enunglement 
of material things which push us to rationalpe 
our self'bterest in glorious al^tractions There 
are al»o the enranirlement‘1 of our connctions 
the deposits of ri ide hope vamix and stuM-omne'-'. 
which men often guaid a.'' lealonejv tlieir 
property The lileral spiht isthedToit not of 
any cult or «ect. oi partj but of anv man or 
woman to remain dvar and free of his irrational 
lus unexanjined hw unacknowledged prejndg- 
rtients, so that he mar the more effectively make 
liH lit'le contribution to the «eircli .and 
oxpecution of greatest and exactcM thing* ” 


The Charka and its UUUty 
5Ir. Theodore Mavnard pats forward the 
following justification of the ciiarka in The 
Chihohc TlorW a Catholic montblv of the 
United States 

1 am inclined to think that the part of hi-. 
proCTamme tliat lias l>een mo*t efleetive is that j^art 
which has most often l««i leered at -his Kmval 
of the hand-spmmnc whe»l Even Kabindranath 
facore when asked to lend the support of his 


powerful example to the movement by spinning 
for half an hour a day is on record as having 
retorted with unbecoming levilv. ‘ If half an hour, 
why not eight hours ' 

Ve might have exp“ ted the great poet to 
perceive that even half an hours spinning done 
every dav in conjunction with millions of his 
ob*Lure fellow-eountrrtnen xxouJd help greatly m 
effecting two things— the two thingo by the way. 
that Tagore himself has been mO't intere'ted in ; 
the economic eaianapation of India and her spiritual 
emancipation 

I hasten to explain that I do not Inhere of 
course that all tliat is Deeded for cpmtual eman- 
..ipatioQ i« a spmning wheel But I take the 
eh/jrlo to h* a symbol, as well as a rerr practical 
mstrument and therefore let it *tand for the whole 
revolt against indiistnahsm Bv fighting agamst 
the domination of Lancashire who'e machmes 
have destroyed the greatest of the Indian 
village mdustnes Gandhi is doing much more 
than fighting for India he is at the same time 
fighting the thing which degrades the spint 
of mao wherever this prime modem evil 
triumphs— the materialistic concept of industry. 
It IS not a question here of a eoniflict between 
the eivituations of East and We«t hut of a conflict 
lietwcen God and llammoa. 

And the epinning wheel i* also the mO't practical 
mean' for ^upilementing the pitifully 'leader 
mean' of the /■wot The vast mass of the people 
of India live aiwavs on the verge of starvation : 
and the failure of the monsoon' inevitably Irmi' 
femme Though the rharka will never produce 
food, when food is uor to be had. it will at leu't 
proTide the means of purchasing food except at 
times of the cqmjilefe failure of the crop'. Xo 
capital i' needed to «et one in operation and .any 
one can l-e readily tausht how to handJe the wheel 
which IS t-esides so little lalonous that the aired 
and small children can lake their part m contri' 
butmg to the faroilv fund ^loreover. the w ork i' 
alwav-. done at home, and is non-couipetifive. sinc^ 
ail are approximately equalized in its. U'e ShouKl 
Its. re'e'taUishment prove «ucce'*fnl tremendous 
enwaracenieDt will lie given to other i-veasant 
indu'tnea which have either perished, or are m 
danger of pen-hicg owing to the flooding of Indu 
by brnromagem tra-h of vancu' kind'. 

If Gandhi /an re-e'titlish the 'jmimng-wheel— 
and lie has very largely done 'O .alre-adv— he can 
atae 7>e<jp\e oi ktiAiH evontrtmc's'iVy infiv)'>en4--art. 
smee their actual needs are few That would give 
the whole country confidence, and incre-vse the 
natiotia* dignity and it would piaeticallv destroy 
the mam r«^on for tiie British o.-cujiation : the 
need to find in India a market for Rnti'h good' 
espcoollv cotton cloth 




The Missionaries and Education 

Maiintnia (T.'Ddhi warnmir asain-t certain 
.i'pecl«i of the nii'-ionarv .icinitie^ id lodu 
ln^ uatnrallv iocU"ed di'ca-'ioDs on thoM 
r'>fn('s The W Fafon ervnine' the 

lelations between' religion aud edncation m 
TJte National flni'finn Cotinnl Itmen 

It IS m roiiard to u-o ot edui-Uion a>a 

luii'-num ni-Mhod tint cjne-tiooing m fact 

inainh .imeu The 'luij'le't f^iia of re-inction 
has been the Con'fieni.o Claw-c ind thit ^'lan^e 
has been worked m i.eitaio Indno proTiQi.e' 
where a pupil raav he w undraw n fiom re.is:iou'» 
mstructioa lu an a'dijd 'Chool oa the refiuest of 
tiie parent or guardian ot of htuiself tf a maioi 
I ran see no morat otjeaion to In Bornit the 
Conscience i lau-e has been earned a little furthei 
and le no" a conditnn not merely of teceipt of a 
irrant-m-sid I ut of re osumon Ini', i- 'omewhal 
less selt-eyideniK jU't for it in»t l>e held <1.' ncht 
that an in-tttittion offeiin^ a -.enain kind of 
eiunttion and that onlr to all it- piij )» iin' if » 
satisBes educational standard', le iei.ccni/e,.l a^ a 
school within the e-taiiii'h'd sV'tem The proce" 
of restriction 1- earned 'till fuithei in modern 
Turke^. where a reiision mav be taiwht lo childien 
who already are adherents of that reh,-ion UH not 
to others eyen if thev de'iie it A fouith 'mse 
has been reached in tlie new regulation? 

in China winch if earned out in practic"* ^ylll 
ensure that no religion of ans k'nJ 'hall be taueht 
in the lower -chool' and only as an electite 
subei-t in the upper s‘’/iools and colleges the idea 
underhins the picp'^sais undoubtedly l«ing that 
if no religion " uu ' It in the lower schoo's it will 
not be elected m the upper The fioal r>iage 1- 
leached in Soviet Ri"U wh«Te rehzion of all 
kinds 13 banned from the '<.hooU as intellettoal 
and social poison 

Judged bv the standaws of freedom w hich 
eyi't m stable and fiiliv demo>.iatie states 1 do not 
think that ihe-e iattei t\ OC' of re'tnctioa are 
intellectually cr njorallv ju-tified It i* neverthe- 
les? important to understand the mixes whicti 
give ri'e to them In the ca-e oi Tuikey and still 
more of China one element in the new rc'tnctions 
IS undoubtedly the belief which has it' ongm m 
influential centres of learning in the \\ esi diat 
relition is an old-fashioned aflair mimical to 
human freedom to social ptcgt€s~ and. to 
enlightenment I imagine that the imderJjmg 
thought is not diir.»i-enl from that of the group of 
intcllecluais in London who dunng the debates 
on the last Education Bill in the House of Com- 
mons wrote to the .Vation protesting asaiD't the 
common a"umpticm that «otne kind of lehmous 
education ough^ to be maintained m the schools, 
in view of the fact that religion was at test a 
harmless futility and certainly should have no 


phet m education Along with this has gone a 
'til‘ iiioie powerful lonviction namely th\t the 
torPi_L -chool I e the -i-hool establi-h^d and 
mamtamtd under foiemn an-pices is a decationali- 
7 ing lement m the state In any country where 
full n 110Q4I fiet-doh ha- no' yet I een achieved, or 
1' onh being aolueved and the profound confidence 
eng.sijJered l.\ long -.tabiliii nas not yet been 
reaihel such a 'U'pieion is natural and only 
tune ind per-istent and niimnl'' goodwill can 
demoli'h it 


The Decay of Humanism 

Lhristiamtv and the Vew Age oy Mr 
Cliri'topher Daw'Od is ooe of the latest books 
ID tile sene' E-sars in Order which M 
Jaques Maritaiu tbe distinguished French 
philo'opfiei and Mi ITust is biiaging out 
In tb s book Mr Dawson demouscrates the 
gradual decline of bumaoism since its 
glonou' .ipagee in the age of the Renaissance 
The following i' tue saniniaijr of his conclu- 
sions on tilts 'uhject, made for C <5 5 lieiieu 
by Father \ etrier Elwm 

Til* Reuai'-aace has its begmaiDS in the 
self di'CO\ai\ the self-iealiration and the -elf 
eialtaiion 01 Man Mediaeval man had attempted 
to bU'e his lire on th* 'upernataral Hi- ideal of 
tnowledse was no’' the adventurous ouest of the 
human mind e\|.loims us own kincdom it was 
an mtumon c f the eteiaal varieties w hich is itself 
an emanation from the Divine Intellect— 
iiia'hntK) ia>hoi‘<xUo prum^ hifu The men of 
the Renai'-ance on »he other iiand turned away 
fioui the eternal and tne ab-olnte to the world 
of naluie and human ei.r>eneDce They rejected 
their dependence on the supernatural and 
vindicated their independence and supremacy 
in the temporal ordei But thereby they w ere 
gradually led by an internal proce-s of legit to 
cntiuze the piinciples oi I'neir own know'kdge 
and 10 Icr-e conhdence in their own fie^om. 
The self-affirmation of man gradually led to the 
denial of the spiritual foundations 0' his freedom 
and knowledge In s lenc-e also, the growth of 
man ' control over nature i« accompanied by a 
growing een'e oi tns dependence on mateiiai 
forces i>o we have the paradox that at tbe 
o^nniiig of the Benai—ance wlien the conquest 
of nature and the creation of modern science are 
still unrealized, man apeears in godlike freedom 
with a sense of unbounded power and greatne-s 
wnile at the end of the nineteenth c-enturv when 
nature has been conquered and there seem no 
limits to the powers of science man is once more 
eonsaotK of Ins mi'ery and weakness as the slave 
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of material circumstauce and physical appetite 
and deatL 

“Instead of the heroic exaltation of humanity 
which was chara^terist'c of *he naturalism of 
the Renaissance we see the humiliation of 
humanity in the anti-human naturalism of Zola 
3Ian IS stripped of his slory and freedom and 
left as a naked human animal shivenmt in an 
inhuman univer'e 

"Thus humanism hy its own innei development 
IS eventualiv brought to deny lUelf and to pass 
away into it» opposite For Nietzsche, who refused 
to surrender the spiritual element m the Renais- 
sance tradition humanism is transcended m an 
efiort to attain to the superhuman without aliaudon- 
inn the self-assertion and the rebellious freedom of 
the individual will— an attempt which inevilablT 
ends in self-destruction But modern civilizaiion 
as a whole could not follow this path It naturally 
cho-e to hve as best it could rather than to 
commit a =pectaeular suicide A.nd so in order to 
adapt Itself to the new conditions, it was forced 
to throw over the humanist tradition 

■ Hence the mcrea.'!D!j aceeptanc-e of the 
mechaniyation of life that has charactenzed the 
last thirty rears’' 

It IS significant as Mr Dawson points out 
tliat almost the onh original element m the 
thought of the new age should be the work of 
Jews In phvMMl - len^e the dominant figuie 
13 Einstein la psvcholoav u is Freud, in economics 
and sociotogi it w 3Iar\ The reason is of course 
that ‘the Jenwh nimd alone in the \Fe«l has 
its own soui es of life which are independent of 
the Hellenic and the R-naissance traditions” 

The prea’e't danger to Europe is not “that 
we should actively adopt the Bolshevik cu't of 
Jlarxian matenah'm. but rather that we should 
yield ourselves pa^ively to a practical niatenal- 
ii'atjoa of Oil rure aftei the American pattern 
The Cornmnni'ts inai have deified mechanism in 
theory, but it la the kmencans who have lealized 
It in practice ’ 

The lealization of the decline of the humanist 
tradition and the prospect of the complete 
meclmizatioa of ■\\e«era <mliz.ation liave 
produced a striking change in the modem intellec- 
tual attitude towards religion The pre«ent 
generation even the rebeU are hepinninc to feel 
the need for a recovery of the religious attitude 
to life which the Eu^opeun mind lias lo't dunng 
the !a«t two centiirie« It is onlv in Iranee that 
this teedenev has t.-iken the from of a complete 
acccpt.unce of ortliodox Catholicism Elsewhere 
the old r.'itionah-t lio>t!litv to the idea of the 
sKpcrnafurtf ami tne tran-cendent persists side 
by sid» with The dc-irc to find a new spiritual 
lasis for civilization winch will ®erve as a bulwark 
again-t . the standardized nia««-civiiization of the 
new age 


White-Ants 

"White-arts may be white hut .are not ant«,’ 
savs Mr S K Prater, c x z s. Curator 
Bombay National History Society, in thi 
huhnn Stnlc I'ailu ^Ingnxinc We learn 
\Miite-anls arc rot ant-. In the rnmner of it 
dcvcloriucnt from tlie egg, in th» stru'^ure of it 


legs, its mouth parts, of its wings when it wears 
them, white-aut differs fundamentally from tlie ant. 
Its correct name and one leas op“ii to objection is 

Termite. 

To those unskilled m distinguishing between 
them and the business is uot simple, ail termites 
are alike Yet the terrajtologist recognizes some 
1,200 different species The majority of the^e 
dwell la Tropmal countnes 

Termites are an ancient race wliose history 
goes back to the dawning ages of time Many 
millions of years befoie man’s appearance they 
had already established them-elve' in flourishing 
communities all over the world Through untold 
uses the race has survived, has conserved its 
character and maintained its niche in the grand 
panorama of life on this planet 

The hi'tory of the Termite lis a record of the 
ceaseless struggles of a weak and timid people 
against a lelentless and determined enemy. 
Termites m tropical countries have no foes more 
dreadful more implacable than the ants Between 
the termites and the ants there has bi?en waged a 
merciless war which has continued unabated for 
millions of years It would almost seem that 
Nature has destined the ant to become the 
esterimnator of the«e weakei and comparatively 
defenceless insects 

If necessity be the mother of inveotioo then 
ft adversity its grandmother The persecution of 
these weak and timid creatures, their ceaseless 
need for defence against a voracious and ever 
aggressive enemy have gradually produced among 
the termites better and more efficient devices for 
countering the attacks of their hereditary foes 


The Indian Ordnance Factories 

The Array Rehenchment Committee, now 
sitting, IS giving its particnl.ar attention to 
the Government ordnance factories The 
}UpQte Economic Journal publishes a very 
timely article on them by Hr F S Grimston, 
the former Director of Ordnance F.\ctones 

The maintenance of a standing army 1= a iipavv 
burden on the state add the expenditure invohed 
thereby is u-ualiy regarded a-, a neoe-.sarj evil, 
unacoompamed during pea'e time bv any corres- 
ponding benefit to the communitv The primary 
object of this piper is to show that in India 
something iuu«f be placed to the cicclit 'idc of 
the account, and that the countrv does actuaf/y 
denve from the Ordnanoe Factories e|ie has to 
maintain some very substantial benefit' usually 
overlooked 

The manufacture of mod®ro annaments invohes 
two essentials — lightness and interchangeability. 
The former necessitates tlie ii'C of high-class 
mateiials and the latter great accuricv in manu- 
facture. to ensure that component parts shall 
as'.emble correctly without having to l.e fitteii or 
adjusted in any wav. In order to en-ure these 
two essentials a very rigid system of inspection 
is nece-sary Let it be supposed, for instance, 
that certain parts of the breech mechanism of n® 
IS-pounder field gun. On active service. re<imre 
replacement owing to wear or damage bv enemy 
fire. The new compoDents must fit without the 
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necessitj" for adjustment by a skilled mechanic. 
No ‘Jiic.h mechanical adjustments are possible m 
tlie field A verv minute departure from standard 
dimensions avould in many eases render the 
component incapable of functionin? In breech 
mechanisms of thi', kind there arc many dimen 
sions which must be kept within a manufactunns 
tolerance of two-tliousanJths of an inch, and in 
the case of certain nfl® parts one thousandth of 
an inch is the maximum departure from standard 
allowable It may be mentioned ihat a cigarette 
paper is approxiraatelv one-thousandth of an inch 
thick In order to raamtain such standards of 
workmanship and material ^erv highlv oiganired 
factories are necessan It is onh natural theie 
fore to expect that tlie Ordnance Factories should 
contribute to the inirodiiction o! mechanical and 
other processes into India 

The Ordnance Fai tones have it seems fo me 
contributed to the inti iduition of technical 
education into India The priman object of this 
was 10 enable Indians to fi'l posts on the staff of 
the O-dnance Factories but since the\ are free 
to u’e this training m ordet to qualifo for posi- 
tions 10 )>rivite industir th® (>ene 6 is conferred 
on the rountiv is obMous Erer\ encourMremenl 
IS cireo to raanufactiireis to 'Hit tnese factories 
and jn'PHt th® proce--“» and m®ml«ers of the 
Ortlnan e Factories staff aie '0'neiinie> deputed 
to Ti'if die works of private firms, m ord®r to 
give advic' , , , 

An endonour ha-, been made to indure the 
more intellicent and lietter educated to ent®r ^le 
engineeimg piofe'Sion and the 'arioa>. trades 
connected there vith There ha-N in the past iKwn 
a tendeuev m Indi. foi the snpenoi element' of 
eocieti to favour the \anou 3 xvritiog professions 
and avoid the vocations conne ted with production 
k chang® la outlook is howevei taking pU''® m 
till' rC'pect and tiaditioii h heme repla.ed bi 
eplizhrenment and scientific knowledge It !> 
interestioe and instructive to witness a croup of 
Rif' la tji' ippientices manv of whom are 
diawn fr 'in tli upnei social 'trata dome manual 
woik will ii th-\ sitamlv would not have done 
twentt h\® ' 11 azo These lad* lealize tint if 
the' a'l. till'’ to pO'itioDs of respon-ibilit' in 
the enaine®iiue piot®' loti the' mu't pc>"e'« real 
knowledc’ win h m*i't come in thioueli the fioeet 
fiP' and Ccinnot b’aciiiiied onh throngh hook 
J^nnitc 


A Supreme Court for India 

Ml 'I K ^ enkataiaina ''a-tii c i J , cx- 
Ad'ocite-U°neial Atadra', plead' btrondr 
T .1 .1 ''uprenio Couit for all India in The 


lu'h'U} Re< leti 
Tn.' idci of 
®nteir'd upon a 
< 00f®l •'TlC It 


, Surieme Conit for India ha-, 
pha-e after the Round Table 
.-,-1^^ .. ..as oiiginallv an idea of the itolm 

..lan Tdc Murer wa-, cor ven much m fa'oui 
of it It 1' intelligible that it should lie so The 
pabtiuau keen on e'UWi'hing lor lodu 
of stuii' with the Dominions naturallv dc'ued to 
have an lu-titution tlmt he conceived to be in a 
manner indicatn e of tnat status and the law ver 
o lia'ing an efficient tribunal for the 
eorrechon of the eirors of tli® High Court and 


for the securing of uniformity of decisions in the 
various provinces should be satisfied 'vith the 
Tiidnial Committee of the Privv Council Nevertheless 
the sentiment m favour of the Supreme Court has 
been steadily growing. It 'vas first moved in the 
foim of a resolution hj Sir Han Singh Gour in 
the Legislative Assembly in l!)il By a unanimous 
vote of the AssemWv it was decided to elicit the 
opinion of the country Renewed in 1922 it was 
rejeited as inopportiiue It "as brought up again 
m l‘’i2) and was defeated by a large majority, 
though Mr Tmnah and Mr Eardlev Norton were 
in favour of the motion Mr Motilal Nehru was 
oppO'.^ fo It and contnbut®d not a little to its 
defeat That mav be said to be the turning-point 
in the historv of the idea 

Since then Dr B®«<ants Home Rule Bill adopted 
bvthelLP in England and read once m the 
HoU'e of Commons Sir Tej Bahadur Saprus book 
on the Indian Con'tifuiion the Draft Constitution 
of Mr A ijaiaraghavachanar and Mr S Srinivasa 
Anangar two ev presidents of the Indian National 
Congress and that of Mr Ringaswami Aiyangar 
have all been published and thev all support the 
idea of a Siiiireme Court Mr Motilal Nehru him- 
self has in til® draft Constitution w htch bears his 
name given hi' S'lpport to the iDstitiition 

The Simon Report and the Dispatch of the 
GoverDin®ot of India treated the fedeiation of India 
as a fai off ideal and did not provide a federal 
coiiit for India kt the Round Table Conference 
the Frince> 'urjiri'ed cvervbodv bv the'r as'ent 
to the idea of fed®ntion not as a remote ideal but 
as one immediatoiv capable of a fan measure of 
realization 4. federal couit became at once an 
e"eotial part of the new Coas'itutioa The Lord 
Chancelloi theiefore took it for granted The 
question then ari'es as to whether this federal 
( ouTt sivould or 'honld not aKo be a supreme 
court of appevl from all the Indian High Courts 
Sir kiiilei'On Marten the retired Chief Justce 
of the Rouibi' High Court in a piaper read bv 
him l^fore the Li't India Association on the 10th 
of March la'i urged the c-onclusion that for a 
f deral India a Federal Suprem® Court was 
dc'irablc and It should be a final Court of Appeal 
from the High Couit' m India subj®ct in some 
exceptional caaC' to a further appeal to the Pnvy 
Council 

It niU't he added however thit at the leoent 
MadiO' Vd'ocatC' Conferenre he d m Enter last 
Mr Uingacluarar a public man of the front rank 
and the leader of the Nationalist party in the 
As'embh -.howed the greatest r-'lufUnip to the 
hausfer nf aiipefl.alp juri'dmlion from the P C 
to a Supreme Court Notwith'tandmg this 
liesitancT of some of the men of the older genera- 
tion there is c’eir and unnii'tikable indication 
that opmion is overwhelminglv in favour of a 
Supreme Court taking over the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the P C It IS ueedless to add that the 
Aladrto Conference was iinanimotislv (except for 
Mr Rangachinars hesitation) in favour of it 

On the whole then it mav be taken that the 
idea of a Federal Supreme Court is no longer 
likelv to be a subject of controversv or serious 
di'Sent ,n Britain or in India If there should 
he any differences it can only he in regard to 
defails. 
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Gandhi and Economics 

In the CaJadta Reiifti for JqIt Mr R 
Sreenivasa Acharlu estimates the service of 
Mahatmaji in a machine ridden trorid 

Gacdhiji has -pinruali7ed economics as hehao 
spmtualired politics Said he ‘ ^Vhe^eas religion 
to be ^vo^th anctiiina rau^t he caoahlc of being 
reduced to term' ot economics Economics must 
also he capable of Viemg reduced to terras ofiehgion 
or spinluahtx <‘' M C 4 speech) If mast 
represent vciis nf meditation and communion -with 
suffermc and Human Nature In his scheme of 
Kelmion-ri<) i-Economics as he terms it there is no 
room for exploitation His ideal is that Capital 
and T aboiii 'hoiild supplement each other Thev 
'liould ho a Cleat fauiilv hvinc in unilv and 
hatmonv (Till -<4) Spirmial economics bo'Cd 
on faitli m God Tiorli and Lore of bumamfa’ 
teache- us that men m charge of raachmerx will think 
not of themselves or ereu of the cation to uhich 
the\ belong but of the vliole human race- (vll 3b) 

Br a stroke nf good luck India mav to morro'tv 
’end bales of fine textile* to Britain and other 
countries of the world and commence a chapter 
of wrongs and exploitation '•he might thus rrreaK 
^engeapce on hiotori but would neaer save her 
eoiif Her culture and hei plulosophv of Ahimsa 
Tioint to a different moml Her material progress 
ii'Ust be based on the relieion of humaoifv 
"What sublime economic principles are laid dow n 
m Gandhi]i'9 statement I want India s n*e *0 that 
the whole world mav benefit Ido cot wantlodias 
r^e on the uiin of other nations (VII U > This 
IS not narrow nationah'tii but nntversali»m of the 
purest t\ pe , , , , , 

Summing up fiom the purely paratnailmKa 
point of view Gandhiji considers roachmerv an 
evil and a curse while from the ri/araho»iA<T point 
of MOW he reaards it as an inevitable nece'Sity- 
But a inaciime is onb a means for the progress 
of hnmanitv and mu't be bU'ed on the ideals of 
Truth Ahimsa and Love. It mu«t be simple 
hle-g'Mng educatne. creative, humanitarian and 
spiritual Gandhip has discovered one such 
machine— r/ic Spuinmo ^Tliecl 


Revision of Insurance Law 

Revision of insurance law is a necessity, 
maintains the In^nruiice ]Vorhl id the lace 
of the refusal of Sir George Raioey to the 
representation to the same eSect. ‘Writes the 
Editor 

In reply to our cntici'm with regard to the 
apatliy of the Government in the mattei of the 
reM'ion ot the exi'ting insuranc-e law we have 
received a communication from ihc Government 
of India enclosing a copj of speech delnered bv 
the Hon. Sir George K.iinev at the annual meeting 
of the tederation of India Chambers of Commerce 
and Industrj- held at Delhi m April last. The 
limn loini einpha'ired by Sir George was that 
there was no ground for emergency action m 
the matter of amendraeiit of the Insurance Act. 
I’rooccdiES he s.aid that "any bill to revi'e and 


re-enact the Indian Insurance Act would I am 
afraid, be highly controversial and Government 
certainly felt that the atmosphere of tlie last 
twelve months was not a suitable atmosphere for 
undertaking legislation of tliat kind, because the 
controversial Questions whuh would arise beine 
the racial character and invohing the whole issue 
of what 13 and w hat is not unfair discriininaticn 
are preciselv the Question which have come foi 
consideration at the Round Table Conference 
He forthei remarked that these questions so far 
as the troveininent of India are concerned have 
been taken out of our hand' foi the tune being 
and the\ will be settled in one form or other at 
the R T C He had given an assurance that 
when thi- settlement has been reached the wav 
will be ilearod to take up the amendment of the 
Insurance A-’f 

It i> .iHite clear that theie i' a wide divergence 
between the standpHiint taken In Sii Geoige Rainev 
and the point of view of the Federation. The 
former i' oo'C'sed with the idea of piotxtmg the 
pohev lioldei's while the latter representing the 
mteiest' of Indian trade and corameice has put 
forward a mote compiebeD'ive demand, naiaeb 
the protection of Ind an In'Urance 

Id the last i«sue of the Jn^iitqucf TJhi/rf we 
hate pointed out the defect* of anv scheme to 
protect the oohca-holdT' only The demand of 
the tederation is more rea-sonable and if the same 
IS conceded It will ultimately benefit the insurer 
as well as the insured But now tliat the Govern- 
ment have dcfloitelv decided not to take up the 
Question of revision of iDSurame law till the R T 
C has concluded its deliberations, we ask onr 
countrymen attending the said Conference to take 
up the cau-e of Indian Insurance and fight for 
same In the last i'«ue we liave alreadv referr^ 
to the Protocol agreed upon at (he International 
Conference on the Treatment of Foreigners held 
under the auspice* of the League of Nations IVe 
hope the Indian delegate* w otild not surrender 
the privilege India ha* been entitled to under the 
said Protocol 


Education and Law and Order 
An interesting sidelight is thrown by 
Prof .f W Gregory, ll u., d sc. f c. s , m 
the Kftalsa fJcricic m discussing the problem 
of Indiau education and uneiuployment We 
are amused to read 

Education m India is a factor of the highest 
political importance According . to the deliberate 
judgment of competent authorities learning has 
been longer and is more highly honoured in India 
than in any other country in the world, and on no 
other people has education a more direct and more 
powerful influence Yet its existing higher education 
IS widely condemned as mi'Chievous and demoraliz- 
ing The Indian Unxsersmes are denounced as 
laisiQg a race of Unemployed and unemployable 
nialcontenis who are a hindrance to progre'S 
Twelve rears ago it was my lot to vi«it Jndi.a as 
a member of tlie Commission for the Reform of 
Calcutta University Before Icavirg this country 
I wa* emphatKally warned by people ot long Indian 
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experience tliat the T'niversitie? weie ■'ucli a 
iiienace to law and ordei and such a danrrcr to 
tlie countrv, that thcr had hettei lie 
allowed to drift into inefBcieney and that it would 
he a serious rr.istal%e to impioxe these nTir->ene' 
of disaffection and discord 

So impressive were some of these statemenN 
tnat I was gtlad of the opportuniti that was 
afforded me to inspect the lecords ot the Bensral 
police regarding the part plaved bv the educational 
institutions in the political agitation of the nre-war 
i ears and especialh as tn their connection with 
the acts of violence for which some of the students 
had fotfeited then lives The testimony of the 
police was emphatiL that the students inxolved in 
tins movement and m seditious crime tame not 
from the I’niveisitr but from the iliddle Ternacu 
lar school- which leoeivedno tiovernraent grant 
and were not under Gov rnment control AIan\ 
scholars entered Calcutta I'niveiiitv with political 
views inculcated in tho'e schools but moit of 
them soon settled down to their new work and 
lost interest m political agitation according to the 
police icports onlv die unnei>it\ failures -upported 
the campaign of curamal sedition and dv.oit\ The 
te-timoDv of the police was that tli“ educated 
ilasse> had been the nio>r etlecfive Minpmtei^ of 
law and ordei and had «iiowq the fulle-t appre- 
ciation of the benefits of British adiumistraiion 

Even todav ‘ bovs id High School- emo- 
tioDal and incapable of forniiug balanced 
opinion because of their vouth and iguorance 
perhaps are easily won nier to the methods 
of Molence. and do not foi obiious leasons 
easily give up what thev imbibe then But 
the police perhaps are no longer sure of 
the Uonersitv graduate' Science students 
ind research scholars, we aie told. ar“ 
objects of their suspicion Thev Tike «iieh 
educated in“Q 


Origin of Art and Culture m India 
lu an interesting papei read at the last 
Patua Session of the Oriental Conference 
(nublisiied now in the Vi^ia-Blimati 

Qnartcily^, Prof Sumti Kumar Chatteiji 
diaced the various strata ot Vriduro ait. and 
summed up the whole bistorv as follows 
If we wecp to trace the vanous stiata of Indian 
krt we amid pose the following 

ill The Pre-Aryan Ait of India connected with 
Pte-Arvan religion earliest iehc» found at 
hlohen jo-Daro and Ilarappa suppressed or sub 
merged during the centuries of Aryan supremacy 
in religion and culture or perhap» evistins m a 
flourishing state with the old religion side bj side 
with Aryan religion and culture and coming to 
its own probably m the middle (oi first half) of 


the first millenniiim B C w ith the re-establisliiiieot 
ofnonArjau cults and ritual and leligious and 
philosophical notions m later Flmdn’sm (Yiksha 
cult' Tree-dcities Chmi’ja^. Siva and other Hindu 
God- Yoga practices. pi<ja ritual ©eals w ith 
animal ligures terra-cotta figures, coppei figures 
-.tuc« 0 portrait 'tatues) This Art at its base seems 
to I p connected with Sumerian Art 

V\ e do not know what art the Austnc people 
po-sessed but it i- omte likely that some elements 
of architecture and deioratne art m India Soutii- 
Easferu Asu and Indonesia originated with the 
Austrics 

(.21 Some rudimeatarv art mostly borrowed 
from Assjiiaand Babvlonu as brought in bv the 
Aryans probably images in wood and claj and 
metal and a little wood-caiving wnth some 
Aas^iian motif-. (This is lathei pioblematical) 

({1 The Alt of Aryan Peisia— Itself an elcectic 
formation with elements from Assjno-Babyloman 
Art and Egyptam Asia 5Imor and Ionian Greek 
Art Till' eveited a profound inthience on a blend 
of'liandO) which was probabli taking place 
duiing the middle of the fust millenumm Bi and 
the re-iilt was— 

(II The tiT't I rvstalli/ed expression of an 
Anti 'Ot Indian National Art m which the mixed 
Arxan and Yon-kivad people shired m Maiina 
.and Simg.v times Beginnings of Indian i<onographi 
(51 Advent of Greek mtliKnce ((i Gandhara— 
lemaming ont'ide the Indian pale a tii us apart— 
imaS'imiUtcd with the Indian tNiditioo (idabsorbed 
Greek influence leading to the strengthening of 
'Ai whKh became more refined and more urlian in 
fli Maliiura (Kushana) and Amaravati (Andhrat 
Alt ■'f the eai)\ tentune' of the Christian era 
(Ti Oevelooment of (0) through free working of 
the natixe Indian 'pint and permeaiion of Indian 
plulO'Ophi al vnd leligiou' conceptions into 
(..Ussical Gnpu Alt on which the -.ub'etiuent ait 
hi'toii of Hindu India was broad based 

(-■i Development of Gupta Ait into mid-mediae 
sal and late mediaeval local -chools I'allava (with 
elenienls fiom the eailier Andhra Art of the South) 
Kashliakma Pala Gn-ean Western and Cential 
Indian etc etc 

(9) <Ti and vaiieti. s of (') p;- into Indo-Chma 
and lava whe'e modified bv ihe ’o ,ii native 
chmactet and contribution this i' transformed to 
Hindu foloniaf Aitof ‘'Outh-Eastpin Asia tn wit — 

(/I Mon and Burmese (u) Khmei i/»/) Sainesc 
l«ased on Khmer hut with modifications and 
bx vxitiaac'L 'fii'iVi ihe Siaine-e race 
(m) riiara with important modification (? ) Javanese 
(/ji Kailv or Hindu-Javanese (6) [Middle Tavane-e 
with an increase ot the Indonesian charactei and 
(«•) Late layanese with sli)] gteatei Indonesian 
influence <ni Balinese Earlv Aliddle and Late 
agreeing with Tavanese 

(10) The Buddhist Ait of benndia Thina, Korea 
and Tdpan in which (o[dl and (b) meet with fre-h 
influences from Per-ia (Sasanian Arti and later on 
IS further modified bv (7) and varieties of (S). There 
IS also profound modification bv the native ait and 
cpint of China 



Position of Women in Turkey To-day 

Bt 5Irs XILA^A DESAT, b a 


T O estimate properly the exact position 
which women m Turkey have 

acquired to-day, we roust tain back 
to the pa«t, to the Turkey of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid Only then can we have a true 
perspective of the vast changes that the 
Revolution has brought about m the lives 
of our Turkish sisters 

At the time wheu English women had 
just embarked on their fight for equality 
with men, having fully realized their 

strength and capacities for even the hardest 
job in life, during the Great W.ar. women 
in Turkey were still enshrouded under 
their veils ; Turkey, till then, known as the 
Sick Man of Europe, had just begun to 
work out her political liberation and bad 
no definite plans for the emancipation of 
her womanhood \Tomen had no statos, 
either social or political, lu society. They 
could not move out of their hoascs alone 
If they did, that was always in a group, 
like so many moving black bundles, 

seldom speaking to anyone or even amongst 
themselves , they almost looked like silent 
spectres They could not dare accompany 
their menfolk who moved about only with 
their bind or at times with European 

women In the home, it was even worse- 
They were secluded in the harem which 
was sure to be not the best portion of the 
house. There was a mighty screen of entire 
separation standing between and dividing 
the two sexes The almighty veil, the 
scourge of womanhood, was there, and 
denied to them the visiou of the world 
outside The veil was made o! thick canvas 
and it completely bid their features. Besides, 
it entailed a number of physical discomforts; 
it was hot and uncomfortable, cansing 
severe pain in the eyes by sadden 
exposure to the sun when thrown back 
and giving rise to a sort of squinting habit. 
Yet on no account was the veil to be 
discarded. Abdul Hamid was the most 
orthodox of the Snltans, and whatever 
little freedom women had g.ained dating 
the time of his predecessor was lost to them 
during his regime Polvgamy was permiS' 
siblc. The law allowed the man the 


prmleee of divorcing his wife whenever he 
liked by simple words of repudiation, and 
taking to himself another one "Women 
were like slaves or rather mere ch.attels of the 
household — whose onlv goal lu life was to find 
and keep good masters for themselves. 
They had no freedom m marriage and were 
given awav m marriage to anv man 
irrespective of age. culture, education and 
opinion To dream of economic independence 
when such were the state of things would 
be nothing but a ludicrous dream 

There was very little of female educa- 
tion The girls were not allowed to 
be educated in schools They received 
their training, whatever it was worth, at 
home nader the seclusion of the harem. 
Rich faimlie«, however. * kept European 
governesses for tbeir daughters, who thus 
indirectlv came in touch with a cnltore 
diaraetric.illy opposed to their own Some 
girls could speak and read French well, and 
this also initiated them into a wider out- 
look of life .and g,are them some idea about'the 
conditions prevailing in other countries, 
gradually giving birth to a feeling of discon- 
tent and revolt in their hearts A sort of 
seH-conscioasness as the creatures of a new 
era dawned on them This new generation 
of girls, comparing their lives with those 
of their si’steis in Western lands, saw 
their degradation and realized the true nature 
of their statos The tortures of the harem and 
the antidilaviau institution of polygamy, with 
its paraphernalia of hate and jealousies — the 
rum of a happy and peaceful home, cnawed 
at them. 

Indeed, to summarize the sitnation, we 
might say that women of Turkey in those 
days were sufTering from a terrible mental 
torpor and were surging with an inner 
^elmg of revolt— a longing to free themselves 
tom the shackles of social and economic 
bondage, which they dared not express but 
could not entirely stifle, and consequently a 
Wide gulf separated them from their mothers 

It was the Revolution, the birth of a Kew 
Tarkey.that brought the question of women’s 
emancipation to the forefront The youn"' 
leaders realizing that with their women tied 
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down to the age-old traditions of social 
■bondage, they would not be able to work 
out their countrv s liberation tried to tackle 
the problem m a liberal spirit and saw with 
a deep foresight that education was the 
premier requisite in securing the hheration 
of wom“n Schools were opened and women 
like Uahde a.id Xackie Hanoum plaved 
an important r*de in moulding the future 
of their unlucky sistei' aud m brinsioj 
forth a new awakening Yet this was a tu 
off wav to the reilizitiou of the loftv ided 
that the Young Tuik' hi4 set befor** them 
Y'omen did not avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered to them The majontr 
was against anv 'Ort oi militant and radical 
attitude similar to tint di-phved bv their 
European sisters moreover there was the 
extreme fanatical opinion to be coped with 
OrthodcT opinion wa- to be won over 
first b®:- re anv progress was made The 
Revolution brought to the Xurki'h women 
the right to travel freelv Tarki'h diplomats 
began tikmg their vnes to other countries 
on the I ontioeut aud som® aJ\eoturoU' 
spirits among women tueiu' !ve- went on their 
own iQitiitive to Europe to ^ee and 'tudv 
things for tliemsehe' Xeediess to 'av the 
ultra-radical movement' prevalent on the 
other side of the Dardanelles and Bo'pliorou' 
did not meet with their entire approval 
The veil was no doubt discarded aqcc 
for all ID Tnrkev. and women began to 
enjov the ble'sing' and jov of a free and 
nnhampeied life But at home all was not 
well, there was \erv little of progress The 
Ulema- had -ucceeded in strengthening tne 
public opinion against the discarding of the 
veil, citing the Kor.iu in its support the true 
spirit of the scripture wa« mi-judged 

Then came the w.ir Tni« offered a 
fresh ooportunitv to the Tarkish woman to 
show her mettle In the great national 
calamitv, the Turkish women plaved their 
roie verv creditably Thev took a verv leading 
part in helping the distre-sed Public health 
education and cblld-v^ elfare were all womens 
spheres of work, and thev readily shouldered 
the responsibilities for these The leaders of the 
feminist movement encouraged all these strav 
efforts Meetings were held and there men 
spoke strongly in favour of womens 
emancipation There was a very slow and 
what seemed to be rather a discouraging 


response to this appeal, but at last it seemed 
that theirefforts would not be in vain “Women 
gradually adapted themselves to their new 
responsibilities and began to take an active 
put in all progressive movements But this 
wa- i mere beginning To fre® the women 
c mpletelv from their shackles, there was 
oulv one specirtc remedy, a fiat from the 
evi't ng Government But how was th it to 
b® '^cnied'' The <voveinment w.as confronted 
with strong opi ositiou on every side — the 
ortii lox Ulemis. the old Moslem tradition, 
the Inpeial famiiv aud the existing laws 
All tiiese liad to be encoantered and the 
iTOvernment hid neither tne strength nor 
the power to defy I-lam and carry out 

their bold pilicv It required daring and 
strong conviction, combmed vith a tenacity 
of purpo'® to attun the goal and it 
wa- leh to Mustafa Kamal Pisha to 
handle the -ituatton and deal the final stroke 
to finatici'iu and bigotry. A new era 

had dawned "Mustafa Kamil Pa-ha wa- 
determined f* carrv out this bold policv and 
he was aided m hi« work bv the pre-tige 
be had giiued bv becoming the country’s 

saviour 

Bv a stroke of the pen the veil was 

banished fi mi th® laud for ever Women 
were giveo fie light of free and unhampered 
movement \ new status was given to her 
both socially and politically on the nation’s 
statute She became economically mde- 
peodent and wa- on a footing of equality 
with men \ radical change was also made 
IQ the marriage laws The girl chooses her 
own life partner instead of ‘being given 
awav, and divorce onlv permissible 
under the strict adherence of the Swiss 
Code, which was made compulsory in Turkey 
The courts of law and not the whims of a 
man decided henceforth such a grave issue. 
This was an indirect blow to the harem 
system Girls were allowed to attend public 
schools and co-edncatiou was advocated. This 
wa- a distinct step towards democracy. 
Xew Turkey required her sons as well as 
her daughters to bear this responsibilitie-, and 
the farsighted policy of Mustafa Kamal Pasha 
made Turkey what it is to-day The women 
look upon their past as a shadow which 
has disappeared for ever. All shackles are 
broken aud they are doing all they can 
to justify their newly acquired freedom. 
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The Music of the Atoms 

4. Vff' Applifaiton of Sii C V. JRamaii's Scientific Discoienj 


A Terr mteiesting application of ascienhfic 
di-corerr of Sir C T Raman was 
lecentiv demonstrated in America On 
April IT hst Dr Don'*ld H Andrews of 
Jolms Hoplins Umversitr played the hidden 
music of alcohol and other chemical sub- 
stances lu a Science Service radio talk over 
the nation wide network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Rrstem, at Washington. 

The music of the -pheres. which op till 
now existed cnt.relr la the poet's imagina- 
tion, said Dr Andiew. is being approached 
ID a tangible way br recent dereloproeDt* 
in science and indeed was actually transposed 
and played bv him a' chords and runs on 
the piano in the course of his talk 

Sir Chandrasekhara V Raman of Calcutta. 
India, has recently giren physicists a new 
way of listening to or really seeing, the 
mu«ic of the atora« 

The Raman spectrum, said Dr Andrews, 
shows us that a molecule, such as one unit 
of water, is really a little musical instrument, 
much lite a harp, playing it& own charac- 
teristic tune 

“Of course you do not hear it if you 
hold a gla«s of water up to your ear because 
the tune is pitched many minions of times 
higher than the highest note on a piano or 
violin,” Dr. Andrews said ‘In fact, it is 


reallv light and not sound that is given off. 
By photographing this light, however, we 
can detect the notes that are present and 
can transpose them to a lower frequency 
just as you shift a chord from the top to 
the bottom of the piano In this w.ay the 
atomic music can be brought down to a 
range where we can hear it, and plav it on 
any faiuiLiar instrument' 

The chords of water, graiu alcohol, wood 
alcohol, chlviofurm. heu^Bue.ga^olllle, salphunc 
acid were played in turn by Dr Andrews 

Alcohol had rather a sweet-sounding 
cbord, but chloroform, like wood alcohol, 
was harsh Gasoline gave a very moderni-tic 
chord exteodiog over the entire range of the 
keyboard Benzene was rather melancholy. 
Sulphuric acid was al«o very modern. 

Tbe spectra or chords of several hundred 
different chemical compounds have been 
photographed and analysed. 

These experiments also provide much uew 
material for tbe mnsiciacs if they care to 
use It Dr Andrews closed his talk by 
playing a piece composed by Abram Moses, 
formerly of the Peabody In-titute of -Muaic 
lu Baltimore The composition was based on 
the chords of Wtiter, gram alcohol and wood 
alcohol 
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This mouth, wc shall euspeud the usual 
monthly survey of over^seas affairs to take 
into consideration the report on tbe emigrants 
repatriated to India, under the Assisted 
Eraigr.ition Scheme, from South Africa, 
issued by Pandit Renarsidas Chaturvedi and 
Swarai Bfiawani DayalSannyasi This document 
IS evlrcmely painful reading and humiliating 
to the last degree for the people of India. 
It is not that Indian leaders and 
publicists are not taking sufficient intere>t 
in the fate of thousands of their fellow- 
countryman in tile dominions and colonies 


of the British Empire As a niatter of fact, 
th s IS one of tlie sorest «pots in the Indian 
political consciousness But it does sound 
incredible that after the publication of 
stones of such agonizing suffering, a suffering 
■which tbe authorities of the other parts of 
the British Empire have done nothing to 
spare our unfortunate countrymen who 
have put them-elves in their power, and the 
people and tbe Govcrninent of India h-ive 
done nothing to allcriate, a w.ave of indig- 
nation should not have swept over the 
country and called for justice to these men. 
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The story of this repatriation of Indian 
emigrants from 1893 is well-koown, and the 
problems, too, are perliaps as old as that date 
There are three definite stages in the relation- 
ship of the emigrated Indian with the Natal 
Government la the first, the South African 
Government pursued what has been aptly 
called a system of compulsory repatriation 
from IS^^o to 1913 In the twelve years 

■from 1902, when the Act 17 of 1895 impo- 
sing a tax of £3 annually on any Indian 
residing m Natal at the end of his term of 
indenture, became operative, the South 
African Government got rid of 32,506 
Indians Mahatma Gandhi’s Satyagraha 
movement brought this svtem to an end. and 
the second stage is marked h- the scheme of 
voluntarv repatriation which continued for 
another twelve years from 1914 to 1926 The 
purpose of the Indian Rt'lief Bill of 
1914 was nothing else than eradication 
of the “Indian c inter, ” and 20.384 Indians 
returned from South Africa between 1914 
and 1926 They gave up their right of 

domicile in exchange for the free pa'Sage 
(altogether costing the S A Government till 
1926, £39,534) and they could never return 
to South Africa again This second stage, 
too, ended and we are witnessing from 1927 
the third stage in the policy which is 

known as Repatriation under the Assisted 
Emigration Scheme” or the Cape Town 

Agreement A bonus of £20 for eveiy 
adult and £10 for each minor offered bv 
the Union Government in addition to tbe 
cost of passage on behalf of each and all 
leaving the colonv is a generous proposal 
The promise of the S A Government to 

receive back auv repatriated colonist 

returaiag witlun a period of three vears 
ou repayment of the boou». the cost of 
passage etc looks still more generous The 
scheme fulfilled at first all the expectations of 
the TTuion Govern meut, but soon there was a fall 
IE the number of people availing themselves 
of such a generous scheme, and the decrea-e 
cau-ed. writes Sir K V Reddv. the Agent 
to the Government of India in south Vfrica, 
in his repmt for the v^ar ending 31st 
December, 1929. “the greatest anxiety both 
to the Agent and to the Union Government ’ 
But ]s the repatriation of the emigrated 
Indian no ground for anxietv at all to anv 
one on eartli’ “Out of a total of 7,500 
returned er.’igrauts (under the Assisted 
Emigr.atioo Scheme) only 73 or 74 bare 
been able to return to South Africa again. 


writes bwami Bhawani Dayal Sanuyasi m 
his report, "It is ce)tain that most of these 
repatuated emigrants mil retain to Sadh 
Africa if they had the means to do so ” This 
definite statement is based on the results of 
the enquiry made by the Swami himself 
into the condition of these returued 
eraigrant'j, and Ins experiences and 
concluaioQS are supported by those of 
Pandit Benarsidas Chaturvedi and others 
who have studied the problem of the 
returned emigrants for a very long time. 



Colonial-bom cliiidren with then father who walked 
a distance of 2 5 KJ miles and leached at their birth- 
place Natal but were mimeiately arrested and 
deported to India Thej had left h.atxl under 
volunfaij repatriation S' heme 

The problem m neither new nor un- 
known The vohintan lepatnatiou scheme 
ending in 1926 proved disastrous 
to the unfortunate colonisG who availed 
themselves of it. and Mr Andrews who at 
first lent his support to it. «oon repented 
of the step Pandit Benarsidas Chaturvedi 
finds that tbe repatn.ited colonists raise the 
same problems as the returned emigrants 
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Some repatnates m iladras returned from South Africa vmder the Asststed Enugration Scheme 


from other parts of the world to the Indian 
soil The problem may be stated is as few 
words as its importance would allow 
Many of the repatriates belocf to a genera- 
tion wbo have grown in the colony, were 
bom and broaght up there, and are 
used to the climate and conditions of life 
obtaining there For them, the colony is lo 
every sense the mother country, and in 
India they are in the midst of an alien 
people and in an unhospitable climate To 
the others who left the shores of tbeir 
mother-country many years ago, tins 
land no longer appears as that land of 
phntf, cSfeuag a cheap ]>re]}hood, as they 
left her decades .ago Moreover, uprooted 
from the native soil, they have given up in 
the colony the old caste prejudice®, and 
entered into marital and other social rela- 
tionships which their own comniBnily in 
India would never tolerate Wistfully as 
they returned to their village®, they were 
driven away, for they couid not fit m with 
the social structure of the village community 
Is’aturally, such a cia's of old lep.'itriates or 
their colony born children are Ibe victims 
of adventnrers who hang about them from 
the port dock to the industrial slums where 


they finally drift The bitter social 
apathy or antipatbv of their countrymen 
IS counterbalanced by the still bitterer 
economic rum The life they have been 
used to in the colonies offered a higher 
standard than that they are forced into m 
India The colony born had better oppor- 
tunities of educating himself m the colony, 
could expect a more remunerative job, and 
a higher standard of living In India they 
have to forgo everything like that Life 
IS more merciless to him here, physically 
because of an uncongenial climate, socially 
because of a society in which he is 
a mis&t, and ecoaomtcaily because be 2s offered 
a lower remuneration and a lower standard 
of living 

How do they then fare in India Let 
some concrete instance®, called from the 
report of Pauditji and Swaraiji. tell what no 
lanfuage can adequately bring home. 

More than ff'rfj- j-ears aao Gopal Ch.miar of 
Dliaurhan. DL Ihj-.ti. left his village vith his wife 
for Xafat as an indenlured labourer. They had a 
child or SIX months named Guljar- Gopat worked 
for five Tears under indenture and afierwanis as 
a free labourer in Natal Uy his thrill and industry 
he was able to ^ve some money and took fourteen 
btghas of laud on lease He grew maize and 
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The o' the A”i'ted Emigration Scheme in Calcutta 



Na'al Bou'e Aladias 

''pen-’dt' the Go\emm''Dt of India to provide shelter to 
de I'epit Indian imisrant- repatriated from ‘^nnth Afnca 
cnder the Aa'i-ted Emigrahcn Scheme 


tobacco aod i\a3 able to 'Union his familv vihich 
had by this time bec-onie fairlv 'arse In 19 . 
Gopal was tempted bv the bnou' of £ ’0 per adult 
and £ 11 per child to leave South Afnca for India- 
Let Guljar the eldest son of GofaL tell the 
remaining story 


I told mv father to go alone and lesve me 
a|onjj ^th mv five brother^ and tbe children in 
>atal. hut he inn^ted with the result tint all of u* 
had to leave ^atal 'We knew Mr Sorab]i =on of 
j^ha Rnafomji pereonillv and he told us not to 
leave Aatal, tut my father paid no heed to his 
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\varnine- None of kne^ anythms aliont tlie 
of affairs in India with tlie exception of mv 
father, who however imagined that thin^ would 
be as cheap in India as thev ^ere when he left 
India fortr wears ago Of conr'e I had no idea of 
niv Tnolher'and. foi I was onlv six months old 
when I accompanied mv parents to Natal. My 
brothers, their wives and children and mv own 
fami V are all colon al horn Ve amve<l at Madras 
and from ihere we were ’^ent along with a gnsde 
to Calcutta Thl^ guide took two nipe^ from each 
one of Neithei at Madras nor at Calcutta did 
anv one ask lu if we wanted anv work Frmi 
Calcutta we went to Cawnporc Our father left us 
there and went to lus village to see his relative's 
He returned from there after fifteen da\s a broken- 
heaited man and died 'ihortlv afterwards "When 
he wa« on his death-bed he called as together and 
«aid. ‘Now there is no hope of mv rpeoverv 
■What will happen to vou is niv onlv nnxie’v 
AVhat a great hhinder 1 made m hntamg vou al) 
here ” and he began to we-p W consoled him 
and told him that it wa^. om own Shr/iii that had 
I rought us here and he need n d be anxious about 
ns he must demrt peacefullv After our father ^ 
death we staved for some tune lo Cawnnore and 
then left for Cvlcutta Since then wo have been 
liMng at Ghusn neir Howrah V'e have spent all 
the money that w e had brought and are penniless 
now ^ , 

It IS verv difficult to cet anv work here In 
^atal I U'Cd to get Rs 22 and a hvf with i.ifinns 
and mV wit- used to ^tdv at home comfortably and 
look after the ( hildren Now she too who had 
never worked as alabmirei in Natal has to laV-oui 
hal'd in a ]ute mill M’e get H' i and annas emht 
per week lint the mills do not work more than 
two v\ oeks per niontli Tlie result js that we do 
not get even sufficient food Once, or 8om‘»limes: 
even twice a week we get no food »t all Two of 
mv brothers are dead and the unfortunate vvidows 
have to work hard in the null to keep thera«elves 
alive. I have lost a nephew who was leu years 
of age M'e have got considerably indebted and 
I have to par interest at the rate of one anna wr 
rupee per month (i r To per rent per annum) wV 
had never imagined that we 'hall have to lead such 
miserable lives m India Had we onlv known about 
the real conditions in India we would have never 
dreamt of leavirg Natal ” 

I saw Guljar and his familv crowded m two 
rooms Thev were mere than six«een or seventeen 
— men. wo i en and children One was suffering 
from eomo skin disease another w.os down with 
malaria, while the thrd had another di-eavp. It 
was so difficult to realize that thev once belonged 
to N.ital. for they were now «o different from the 
bealthv colivDial born rluldren of South Afnca. 
Thev had the ‘^ame old tattered riothev on their 
bodies which tliev had brought from Natal "With 
their verv imicli limited means thev could not get 
new clothes made for themselves here These 
cinldTen lecogwwcd me and there was a nleam ol 
jov m their eves Thev met one fiom their 
mother'and. for Nata' was reallv iheir motherland, 
their parents and llicm«el'es having teen bom 
there Thev laid their todies bare and pointing 
out Ih-’ir stm dweves tohi me ‘ l/wk here that’s 
wlnt "c* have got in India.” Thev look forward 
fn tlie dav w lien thev will lie able lo leturn to 
Natal Tluvt day will never come. 


A Natal returned emigrant w ho bad left his 
wife and children in the colonv. was robbed of 
all his monev on hts w av fi oin the steamer to the 
station by adventurers a hi ge number of whom 
are to be found in big citiC' like Calcutta Being 
thus left penniless, this man was ashamed to go 
to his village and drifted to Matiabuiz Here he 
has kept a Fui-returned woman and has two 
children bv hei Being without anv empiovment 
he IS orv toe \eige of starvation Thcie are women 
deserted bv then husbands ard husbands whose 
wives have nin awav with other people 

There is a w idow named V w tio has eight 
childien and who airived ftom '^outli \fiica m 
Maj i920 The eldest child IS onlv eighteen vears 
of age 1/ -old awav the luht of these nn- 

snspectingchildien foi the peUv sumofCO e.ach She 
deposited K' .'«) with the ‘special Office! keeping 
a certain sum for evo'^rises In Julv she wnheirew 
Rs lOn in August R' 1)0 in 'ktobei R- 2')i' and 
in Hoverabet R- Bt*) In Hecembcj when 1 
reached Midra- slie had onlv K- ii'O m her 
account with the spe ul t'ffic’r lud 'ho nad 
already in«i'ted toi the pav ment of that «uin many 
a time Thechildteo mu-t le 'taiviug now Of 
oou'se their rotuiu to Natal w almost miposible 
.'vTicfifi'T'/rtiH a V outiff girl w 1 o w ai born in 
N.atal came awav fiom '''Onth Coast lunction with 
her hu'liand acd .a child of one ve.ii The child 
died 'Oon after then annal lu Madias in 102S 
The Iwi'lvwid also dwA -hoitlv afterwards bhe 
wa*. novY all alone Tlie bonus monej had been 
almost spent onh R' i f remaining out of it 

‘Anvwliere out of Tiiclia is the crT of tlie 
returned emigrant' Mr Andrews was struck 
with It, aud Pandit Bemr'idas tlso met with 
the same erv It lU' been rtpeated for years 
by each and everv oiio of them whether from 
Fiji. Trinidad or Bnti'li (ruiana. It rang in 
the ears o! Swann "Bh.iwanv Laval Sannyasi, 
himself a Colonial born as he toured from 
Bombay to Bihar, to CalcutU and its 
suburbs. Howrah and ilntiaburz, and to 
Madras to acijuaint himself with the 
conditions of his brothers from overseas. 
But DO way is open to them. The repatriate 
colonists can not be happy except in the 
colonies — (heir homes — , they raaintain , and 
all who have studied the question, fiom 
Mahatniaji and 3lr Andrews to Paudi'ji 
and Sw,amiii. are cocuaced of thi« But 
can it be arranged for ’ The former 
Voluntary Repatriation Scheme left no room for 
such effort* 20d3-i men were condemned 
to live in India. Let ns cite the case of 
two such men 

Mum Gadw Iwtv South Afnca with })is three 
colonial Ixnn uiuldien— two sons and one d.aiigliter 
—under the vo’uutaiv rppatnaijoo scheme 
Mum Godu had left India when he \\,as onlv a 
child and he uovild not tnce hj, Jiouxe orhi« fami/v 
m South India The climate of India did not «ult 
these people Irf^jn-e thm were .acchm.-iffzcd to 
South Africa He, fheieforo left Jnd-a with Ins 
sons Namanswamv and Ama^ha Gadu and the 
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daughter They managed to reach Dar es-Sr'aam 
and from there thev wrote to the Union minister 
for leave to en^er Natal This was refusd Thev 
therefore decided to tramp and eventually reached 
MUuzi m Zululand Tramping a distance of 2^K} 
miles IS not an easy thing But they took allth-^e 
terrible ri«ks of s\atking on foot on sands and 
through forests to enter their land of birth for 
Narayanswamy Annsha and their sister did not 
know of anj country but South Africa As soon 
as they reached the border of Natal they were 
arrested, pro'^ecuted declared prohibited immigrants 
and ordered to be deported to India Th'*\ 
knock d from pillar to po-vt but no one heard then 
tale of woe The courts declared that they had no 
right to open the case 

About four years ago one man named Raranath 
came to my houae, Pravaai Bhawan m Bihar and 
told me that he wii in gieai tiooble and would 
commit suicide if he could nm return to Natal 
where he had left tus wife and childion Kamnalb 
had left India for Natal with hw mother when he 
was onlv m infant and he \'a» piacticailv like a 
colonial horn Indian I tried to (oosole him But 
what lopsolation could he ofiered ' He had sold 
awav his right of domicile m Nvial and there was 
absolutely no po'Sibihty of bis ever being permitted 
to rC'ide there I gave him a letter of lo’ioductioQ 
to Rdia Saheb of Survapura and a'ked him to give 
up all hope of returning to South Afra i But 
Ramnath was not to be detened fmiu hi» purpose 
He retched Beira in Puitngnese Rist Africa and 
■Walked all the distance of th’-eelofmi thousand 
miles to see his w ife and chtldrea in New (.a tie ’ 
The police got the news Ramnath ■was airesied 
and deported to India ' 

Of the 7.600 and more who hare returned 
under the Assisted Emigration Scheme, and all 
of whom pme for the colonial borne, not 
more than one per cent has been able to 
regain then Cuion domicile The bonus, the 
passage, etc. tbe\ can never earn in tbe period 
of three years of grace granted to them 
for the purpose So Swann Bhawani Dayalji 
warns us 'Toil can meet these Narayan- 
samies and Riiuuatlis all over India — scores of 
them are to be found in '^ldtlabu^z and Howrah ’ 

Has the Goveinnient of Iidia done any- 
thing for them '' It is to be leniembeied 
that the indentured immigration "was 
promoted and controlled by the Government 
and was at no time a voluntary and sponta- 
neous movement of the Indian popnlation ” 
Tet. when the Union Government were 
throwing the people awav as squeezed lemon s 
the Government of India were indifferent 
Wars have been fought between peoples on 
such issues. Even under the Cape Town 
Agreemeot the emigrant filled an explicit form 
which contained the following sentence 

"‘Hnulnstanli SaiKnr Hnidnsfan janeuale 
Hindnoiiha ^KiQdtn Karneli lyaiastha karengi 
atir }0 lol kam karna chahata hoga unko kam 
dliHiidh dengi. 


In the day of disillusionment the repatriate 
can nowhere see this helping hand of 
“Hinduslanki Sarkar” Tneir callousness, 
dilatory methods and red-taptism would not 
allow them to mitigate the sufferings of a 
people whom they have allowed to be ruined 
by a cruel and treacherous Power wbom 
they are always too eagey to accomiuodate 
The ciy anywhere out of India’ is a 
sufficient indictment of Indians as well 
The vocal element in Indian nolitical life is 
alive to their >uffenQg> of their brothel’s 
from oveiaeas, but so far thev have made no 
great attempt to make the conditions of life 
suitibleto such emigrants If the village 
communities could be made raoie tolerant, 
life would be bearable to the ne«-coraer, and 
m a few years, even the colonial born could 
ab,.,rbed Butjf the Colori»s have bailed and 
bolted their door*, we too have not tlung open 
ours Here is room for service for the public 
worker Nearer at home, Jlitiaburz is a dark 
spot ou the bwarajist Huniciyality of Calcutta, 
and the sugg^stious of Swami BnawTji Dayal 
OD this particular aiea can be carried out 
without much difficulty Nor are the coa- 
clusioQS of Swanuji at all unieasonable or 
revolutionaiv Thev are simple, moderate m 
tone and straightforward, and may be 
summed up lu the words of Paudit Beuarsi- 
das Cbaturvedi as follows 


1 Under no circumstances shouid any repatria- 
tion of colmial Indians be encouraged 

H It Is m isC difficult tor the returned emigrants 
to settle m India htppiiy 

III Colonial born’ Indians will not be happy 
ercept in the colonies This swteinent of Mahdima 
Gandhi is quite tiue and it la a sin to offer any 
temptations to the colonial horn to'Ieave th» colonies 

IV Those who hvve married in the colonies 
should not think of coming to Indu to settle liere 
for them IS U'tle p) sioility of their being taken 
baulk into their respective social organizations 
ilanmeof then childien will be an insoluble 
problem 

T Fioiu the economic point of view it is very 
aiSMvaata-'cous for colonial Indi-ms t) come to 
-tndjA Certainlv they aie much better olf th^ie 
>1 bo long as India is not heiseif fro’ to 
manage her ow n affairs she >s not in a position 
to give any inateiial help to her sons overseas 

’ft _Undei no circii n-tacces should oui leaders 
or the (joverninent of India 'e a paity to any 
comproini'C with the Soiuh Afiican ot any othei 
colonial Government whtcli lus for one of its 
objwts th“ r pituation ijf coloaiil Icdians 

VIIL 1 can quite realize i)iU m spite of all our 
warnings, a number of cuionial Indians will still 
return to In lia entirely of their own accord We 
have a duty to perform towards them To u^e 
V Aadre-ss -erds they ra,.st on no a'cmnt 
oe allowed to go to destruction m the slums of 
Lalcuita and ^ladras ’ 



NOTES 


The Congress Solution of the 
Commgnal Problem 

The Workmff Committee of the Congress 
has prepaied \ scheme for the solution of 
the commuual problem and suggested its 
adoption bv the whole couutii The Hindus 
of the Paojab and Bengal ha\e not adopted 
it These Hindus are the most affected bv 
the scheme and their representatives hare 
subjected it to detailed criticism But this 
fact need not, as it certainlv will not. make 
the members of the Working Committee 
anxious If the communities in the Panjab 
and Bengal who hare not approved of the 
scheme had been of the Muhammadan 
persuasion, the committee might have found 
reason for recoDSidering the scheme 

Mahatma Gandhi has written in Yowtr} 
India , 

“1 do dare to ask the Hindus to accept ihu 
scheme because it 's charged >.vitK the bluings 
of Pandit Madau Mohan Malavij-a and Sit 
jiadhavrao Aney not to speak of the other Hindu 
members of the Working Comnuttoe ” 

But the question is, of how many “comniu- 
nally-miaded” Hindus in the Punjab and 
Bengal are Pandit Madan Mohan Malavija. Sjt 
Madhavrao Aney and the other Hindu members 
of the Working Committee the conscience- 
keepers. We should also like to know whatefforts 
were made bytlie WorkingCoramitteeto study 
the situation in those two provinces and to 
ascertain and conciliate the opinion of those 
•Hindus there It may be that most of the 
Hindus in these provinces are “communally- 
minded” and the Hindu members of the 
Working Committee are “nationally-minded 
But the Working Committee gave a hearing 
not only to “nationally-minded” Muhammadans 
like Dr Ansan but also to “commnn.'iUy- 
minded” JIuhammadans like Maulana Shankat 
All. For this reason the Committee would 
have been both logically and tactically right 
if it had given a hearing to “communally- 
minded” Hindus also. 

It may not be utterly irrelevant to mention 
in this connection that Pandit ^ladan Mohan 
^lalaviya took the leading part in putting 
into proper shape the statement on the coming 
constitutional reforms issued by the Working 


Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha on behalf 
of the Maha-afaha in March last fiom Xew 
Delhi— a statement winch, though issued by a 
commnnal bodr, continues to be the most 
national most non-communal and most 
demociatic yet issued bv any representative 
bodv in India One will have to ascertain, 
fherefoie, whether the Pandit was more 
national or more communal at Delhi in March 
than he was at Bimbay in July 


“As Nearly National As Possible 

The Working Committee states that its 
suggested solution, though communal m 
appearance, is yet as nearly national as 
possible and generally acceptable to the 
communities concerned That it is communal 
ID appearance is obvious To us, it is also 
evident that it is not genernlly acceptable 
to the Hindu communities m two big Hindu 
minority provinces— though that fact may not 
count We can neither assert nor deny that 
the scheme is as nearly national as possible, 
because tbe possibility has reference to the 
standard of compromise of the Congress 
Working Committee and to its power of 
pushing the comprom.se to the nearest 
possible verge of nationalism. The Committee 
has declared its readiness to accept a better 
compromise scheme, in the following 
words 

The Working Committee has adopted the fore- 
goiDS scheme as a compromise beti\ eea the proposals 
based on undiluted communahsm and undiluted 
natiooabscn ^\ hilst on the one hand the M'orking 
Committee hop« that the whole nation will endorse 
the scheme, on the other, it assures those who 
take evtretne vtetrs and cannot adopt it that the 
Committee will gladlv as it bound to b> the 
X.ahore resolution accept without reservation any 
other scheme if it comm.mds the acceptance of all 
the parties concerned 

We have no doubt that this declaration 
has been m<ade m all sincerity. But it is 
futile, nevertheless. The reasons are obvious. 
TTie Congress is the only large representative 
orgaDiz.rtioD which is non-coraniunal in its 
declared ideals Xo other organiz.ation is 
in a position to carrv on pourparlers and 
negotiate with communal organizations So 
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francl'ise is the simplest aod best under the 
circumstances 

3. (a) Joint olectorateo shall form, the basis of 
rerresentation m tlie future eonstitutioa of 
India 

This has our entire approval 
(b) That for the Eindus in Smd the Alushms 
in Assam and the SiKhs m the Panjab. 
and X AV F P and for Hindus and 

Muslims in anj jirovioce where thej are less 
than 2i per cent of the population seats shall 
be resenod in the Federal and Provincial 
Lemslatures on the basis of population ^\lth the 
risht to contest additional seats 

It will be remembered that at the 

Lucknow Muslim XationalKt Conference, it was 
resolved that for Hindu and Muslim minori- 
ties ID all provinces who are less than 
30 per cent of tlie population seats shall be 
reserved in the Federal and Piovincial 

Legislatures on the basis of population with 
the right to coatest additiooa! seats This 
was meant to exclude the Bengal Hindus 
(43 27 per cent of the population according 
to the census of 1921) and the Panjab 
Hindus (30 84 per cent of the population 
(tccordiug to the same census) from the 
advantages of the resolution 77/e People 
of Lahore and others have stated that it is 
believed tliat at this rear’s census the Paojab 
Hindus have been found to be less than 
30 percent (about 26 percent) of the popu- 
lation, aod so to exclude them somehow 
from any advantage. Dr Ansari in his presi- 
dential address at the Bengal Natioualist Muslim 
Conference changed “less than 30 per cent 
of the population” to "less than 25 per cent 
of the population,” and this proportion has 
been accepted by the Congress Workiug 
Committee It is to be regretted that the 
Congress has made itself a party to this 
palpable and deliberate dodge to deprive 
the Panjab Hindus of an advantage. 

This reduction of less than 30 to less than 
25 per cent has obliged the Working Committee 
fo medtion parficufarfy some commnnities 
in some provinces Let us take some 
examples The Muslims in Assam are 
to have the aforesaid advantages In 1921 
they were 28 96 per cent of the population 
and they are now most probably much more, 
as several lakhs of them have emigrated to 
Assam from the Bengal district of Mymen- 
singh In 1921 the Panjab Hindus were 
3084 per cent of the population, and now 
they are believed to be somewhere near 
2G per cent Taking these facts into 
consideration, can it be argued that advan- 
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tages which Assam Muslims should have, 
can be justly or logically withheld from 
the Panjab Hindus ^ Sindh Hindus 
(including Arya and Brahnio Samaj people) 
have had to be speeiallv mentioned, because 
in 1921 thev were 2>4S per cent of tlie 
population If 23 48 percent m Sindh can 
have some advantages, is it fair to withhold 
them fioui the Panjab Hindu®, who are at 
present b'^lieved to form only 26 percent 
of the population ^ 

It I® in fact unfair to deprive an? 
considerable comiunual minoritv of any 
advantage which is gi\eti to .m? other 
considerable communal rainoiity In Bengal 
the Hindus .ire a ramont?, though a big 
minoiity (43 27 percent) But it® bigness 
raav not be able to protect it from 
Muhammadan electioneering onslaughts For, 
ID some d^tnets m the elections to local 
bodies, the Hindus have either secured no 
se.ats at all or only a very small number of 
seats, out ofall proportion to their numerical 
strength id the district Of course, if no 
corocuunal minorities m any area were to bo 
given aor adrantoges, Bengal Hindus would 
not ask tor any special provisions for 
themselves But if communal minorities 
anywhere are to be given advantages, it is 
not right to withhold tliem from Bengal 
Hindus 

Though the demand of communal 
Moslems that the ''luslim community should 
have 33 per cent of the seats in the Federal 
or Central Ijegislature, has not been acceded 
to by the Working Committee, yet the 
clause under comment may practically 
bring about the same result. 

4 Appointments shall be made bj non-paity 
Public Service Comniissions which shall prescribe 
the minimum qualifications, and which shall hive 
due rcMrd t) the efficiency of the Public Service 
as well as to the principle of equal opportunity 
to all commun 1 tle:^ for a fair share m the public 
services of the country 

This section is an improvement upon the 
corresponding Lucknow Nationalist Muslim 
conference resolution and the coriesponding 
provision in Dr Ansan’s Fandpur presidential 
address The suggestion about non-party 
Pnblio Service Commissions is good In the 
coarse of a speech at a subjects committee 
meeting of the Hindu provincial conference 
at Burdwan, Mr Madliavrao Aney explained 
the prescription of tlie mmiraum qualifications 
to mean nothing more than similar 
prescriptions m the case of competitive 
examinations, for example, where it is laid 
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down that candidates must have passed at 
lea':t the ^Matnc, tlie B A.oi some other 
examination tliat does not mean that 
candidates of higher qualihcations are to be 
excluded If this is the correct mterpretahon. 
It should be formally stated Dr Ansaris 
corresponding provision demanded that 
appointments shall according to a 

minimum standard of efhciency As that 
Mas in the mind of a Mu«hm Nationalist 
like Dr Ansan, a formal interpretation of 
-ectioo 4 would uot he superfluous, and 
would set apprehen'i )Qs at rest Provided 
that IS done, the lemammg words of the 
section would be innocuous 

j In the formation of Fedeiat and ProMUCaal 
tabinets interests of ininonij i.omtaumties should 
h'i reco^oued bv convention 

Thi« we consider i' be against the 
principles of respon-ible democratic govern- 
ment Th“ choosing of anv persons to be 
members of cabinets -implv because tbev 
belong to a particular minority commuoifv 
or command its coobdence, though they 
may not command the confidence of the 
House, IS a bad form of coramunalism 

6 The N-V’ F Piovince and Baluchistin 
shall have the same form of trovemment and 
administration as other province- 

7. Sind shall be consntut-“d into a separate 
province provided that the people of '^ind are 
prepared to bear the ftnancial borden of the 
seiniated province 

The F Province can very easily 

have the same form of government and 
admioistianon as other provinces by being 
tacked on to the Panjah, without any extra 
co-t N-W F P formed part of the Panjab 
before Lord Curzoo s days Since its 
separation, it has been a deficit province, 
croies upon crore* having had to be sunk 
in it The population ot this province is 
less than that of -ome Bengal di-tncfv Yef 
it must have a separate (Tovernor, Legislature 
etc. at the cost of the Central Government 
which means at tlie cost of the other 
provinces, who are all crviug out for more 
revenue for “Dation-building” dep^itment*? 

The con-titution of Baluchistan into a 
separate “Governors Province’ is an 
astounding absurditv This Briti-h province 
has a population of 420,468 ' Just think of these 
tew people having all the parapbemalia of a 
Governor's province, and that at the expense 
of the other provinces’ 

The proviso about being able to bear its 
own burden, attacted to Sindh separation. 


onght to have been attached to the section 
relating to N.-W F P and Baluchistan also 
As legards Sindh, it should have been laid 
down that the different religious communities 
there are to bear their share of additional 
taxation in proportion to their numerical 
‘•trength It is not just that the Musalmans 
aie to c.iU the time and the Hindus are to 
pav the piper tor the most part Even at 
present the Sindh Hindus pay most of the 
taxev 

In the course of his eulogium on the 
Working Committee’s scheme, which produc- 
tion we have not been able thoroughly to 
gra-*p and therefore to appreciate. Dr iinnje 
has -aid in effect that as ilr Jairarada- 
Doulatraru of Sindh, a Hindu member of ihe 
Working Committee, has accepted the separa- 
tion ot Smdb from Bombay Presidency, the 
Doctor cannot oppose it unless and until 
Smdh Hindu* have pronounced tbeir opinion 
on It They have recently done so, against 
separation Quite accidentally, when we were 
searcning the otiier day for some other papers 
ne c.ime aero-® a small pamphlet entitled 
‘■8ep.aratiou of '-iiidh why it is inadvi-able. 
by tfr J.airamda3 Doulatram. m t, c We 
make two extracts from ita last two page®, 
7 and 8 

The greater the number of Indian proyinces and 
the smaller their size the easier it is for the 
Goveranient of India to siiinufafe proyinciai 
nva nes aod -et one province against another and 
thus retain us bureaucratic po^er Apart from 
till® the con-tminon of numerous and increasingly 
auroDODiou- province- on linguistic and cultural 
ba«es involves -erious ri-k of accentuating 
difterence® and di-integratinz the nation 

it Is mv conviction that if India were to-day 
a self governing nation and its lelation- with 
Its western neighb ui^s from the Hinduku'h to 
the Aral lan Sea were not of the test, it would be 
regaided as a great strategic blunder to break up 
India s western frontier into small bits of punv 
auloneinriis governments like tho®e suggested for 
the N’-U Frontier Province Baluchi-tan and 
bindh. 1 would keep the-e strategic frontier tracts 
attached to large piovincial government® and thus 
not only nnrrove our arrangements foi national 
defence but al®o g’ve to the peop'e of these tract® 
a larger share of the tenefit® of a reformed 
government by association wiili large provinces 
than they can hope to enjov under a separate 
exi'tence in view of the accepted policy of 
diffe'eniial treatment to minor provinces and 
backward tracts Anv leiiistnbution we effect 
now under the pre-ent fee mg of secuntj cacnot 
easily be undone when we have our own national 
Govern rent for territorial readia®tments are never 
the work of a day 

We have now come to the last section of 
the scheme, which runs as follows 
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S The fiitnrG con'tifiition of the coantrv sha'l 
be fedoMl. Tiie revulmiv (i-'v.ots shall ve-vt in 
the fede ■inins unit*- nnle'« on ‘tiriloi examination, 
it IS found to be .iiiin-.t the bO't latereots of Indu 
We have ‘=0 often jriven mir leasons for 
opposir? the se'tin? of the federating units 
tvith residiiirv powers, that we do not 
propose to do so icrim now We want only 
to point out tint section 1, claH'O (c) taken 
with sect on S pmited above, may not 
conduce t' smooth workir? 

.Ml conipronuses like the CoDfriess 
sehome sh uld be for a definitelv fixed 
sh( rt period Dnt lu the Congress scheme 
no 'iich period is mentioned 

We are not opposed to anv and every 
compromise But to he acceptiWe, a com- 
promise ought to be based oo some uniformly 
auvhed and apijhcable ynuciplcs, which the 
Congress scheme is not in all its narts 

In the League of Nations .Minorities 
Treaties, there is no reservation of seats in 
legislatures for minorities In this respect 
the Congress srlienie goes against wli.rt may 
be lightly considered the collectne political 
wisdom of most of the free nations of the 
World 

It IS a good feature of the Congress 
scheme that it does not favour the perpetua- 
tion of communal majority rule m any 
province. 


The Federal Structure Sub-Commitfee 

Additions have been recently made to 
the membership of the Federal Structure 
suh-Conimittee Put whilst communal 
Jlulianimadan representation lias been 
strengthened. not a single Nationalist 
Jliihamm.adan has been noroin.ated to it 
This shows the Government's bias against 
JIuli.immadan nationalism and prepossession 
in fa' our of Muhammadan separatism. 

Tlie “representation” of women in (he 
Hound Table Conference lias been from the 
start very inadfquato This defect ooght to 
have been Ttmrditd. Wedonot know whether 
more Indian ladies will be nominated to the 
Cnnfcreiice, but obviously Mrs Sarojint 
Naitiu ought to have been nominated to the 
Ftdpral Stuictnre sub-Comniiftee , as, besides 
heme the most famous Indian lady in the 
political field, she lias personal knowledge 
of both Indian India and British India 

M liiKt there is more than adequate 
pTO'ision for the presentation of the communal 
Mubamraadan viewpoint, such provision in 


the case of the comnniml Hindu 'lewpoint 
has alw.ays been and coutiiuios to be utterly 
inad<‘quate So far as the Federal Structure 
sub-C iinnnttee is coiicernod. even lu the 
rnlaiged siib-Committee tliere is no one to 
place before it the Hindu Mdhasabha point 
of Mew 

Hut perhaps the most glaring aud the 
most uoiust onii'Sion is that not a single 
subject of anv Indian State has been iiomiiia- 
ted to the sub Committee to pi ice before 
It the luduin States people s pomt of view 


The States’ People’s Week 

The General Secretaries of the Indian 
States' People’s Conference hive published 
the outlines and programme of t)io celebra- 
tiou of the ludian St, He®’ People's Week, 
from uhicli we nuke the Hllowing e.’rtract . 

It lias been detudfd to celebrate the first week 
of August as ihp Slates’ Peoples Week in four 

B ovmces of Kathiawar Oiinut Maharashtra and 
ornhav. The eeterd •week of Augii't Mill be 
cclebiated in the S'ates ot Kajputana and Central 
India the third week in the Punjab aodOriesa 
Slates and ihe fourth week in the South India 
St.ates The programme for the week util bo the 
enrolment of members of the Con'ereace and 
getting signatiiics of tlie peoples of tho States 
to tiic iua<s-inemoiial to be subraiitcd to the 
Conpro'S President. Meetings will he held, if 
nece-sary. to piopagate the oljects of the Con- 
ference explain it« lojolutions and support its 
inmmuim demand® A nianifP'to has been piepared 
by the fliiihoMties of the Conference wiiicii inviies 
support from tho public opinion of the world for 
tlie (egitiniaie demands of (he people of the biatcs. 
The ittau'testo v.ill '^lacied I" all prominent 
workers of the States' People and"ill h,' di'tnbired 
broidca't A ma'S memon.al In® been drafted 
winch supports ihe demand® of tlie Conference 
for the fuiidauiental right® of ilie people of the 
State® to t>o embodied m the fiUure constitution 
of India for Itie provision of an appeal to tlie 
Federal Couit for anv breathe® of ilie^e rights 
and for the repie®entation of the people of the 
State® dircctlv b' eleitirn on tlie Federal 
Ijegislafiire This meiuornl is to he addreS'Cd to 
the Pio«idont of tlie Cc rgiO'® and will l>» signed 
Ivv hvmdieds ot thou'-arris ot pcoile icMdirg in. 
and hailing from Suite® The piovmi i.nl oPicc® 
aie making arrargftiirnts to rnli-t lueinber® of 
the Con*orcnce from ’•'tatp® nndei their rO'pccli'C 
jun«du.tuin® lhe®ei\iirs of devoud voliintcu's 
have Icon rrquiiiiionpd In- tlie eentr.ii olfice for 
tlie imrpo^ of to tbralii g the A\ cek 

Tilts celebration i® a verj- timely move, 
and deserves the .active support of all friend® 
of the Induan State® 
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The Panjab States’ People's Conference 

Sardar Sardul S)nsh Carpe'har was 
arrested at the Parjrtb States’ People s 
Conferenoe, for the offence, we mpst opIip'p, 
of indiilgiD" in an oral controvenv with the 
ilagistrate as to whether the conference 
was or was not a public meeting ' The 
Sardar said that it was not. as admission 
was restricted to those who had ol tamed 
cards for the purpose i\her(asthe Magistrate, 
who wanted to eater and in, nke others enter 
without a caid, was of a contr-arv opinion 

The Conference wa, euhsoqueotlc declared 
an unlawful aS'emblv and dwpersed. on the 
alleged ground tint there wi'i apprehension 
of a breach of the peace Who were feared, 
or rather expected, to he tin peace-breakers, 
we are not told, though that i- The essential 
point In order that the di-peival of a 
meeting may be lesallr )ostified it should 
be shonn that it^ organ.zws and morabers 
are or are likely to become an uorulr mob 
whose intention is to break the peace If 
any opponents of theirs whether hired or 
not, seek to create a disturbance, it is the 
duty of the police and ihe executire to 
enable the organizers of the meeting to 
carry on, not to di'peree it If this rule 
were not followed but its opposite, erery 
meeting, however peicefnl and harmless, 
would iie at the TnsTcy of hooligans, of the 
official or non official varietr 

Mr Amntlal Thakkar of the Servants of 
India 'Society, affectionately called ThalLar 
Bapa’ [Fathei Tinkfcar] m his province for 
bis character, beneficent achievements and 
age, was cho-en to preside at this conference 
In his very ablv arzuod and soberly worded 
address, be showed that the Princes have 
made no 'acnfices by agreeing to join an 
All-India federation 

Tins IS no longer a itiWfer of controversy for 
the mpraorandiira prpparcd bv the special 
or^ianization of tlw Princes’ Cham'>er admits fins 
in terras To tho«e pnn'-eswho feared lest their 
joining the fedention would involve too heavw a 
satrifice of tlieir sovereisntT, the memorandum 
gives the a'surance in pri'ate which however 
been made puhlic hv an enterpn-ing journal 
in B'ml^av that the federal Ii-t of cut.jpcis which 
has been drawn up tiv the SanUpv Committee 
cont.aiDs not a -inele suljert over which t‘ieat»tes 
exerci-e anv ki'.d of contr 1 at pre-ent The 
meii'orandum therefore «.av« to Ihe rulms p inces 
in efle t No doubt we have oiueehes mdulsred 
in a ffrcu-e at 'b® Round Table Conference that 
the Federation cuts too larce a hole in our 
sovereign jiowers but their exilfed and nnexalted 
Highne='es would be vert much mistaken if they 
took this seriously and refused to come into the 


Federation All this lament about sacrifice at the 
Conference was meant for the con-uiupton of 
Bntl•^ll India ;0 that Biiti<-h India would not 
for e upon them the democratic ideas wliieb it 
hugs to us bo'om. Our talk 'ened its p'lniose 
toe with Ho aid we were aMe lo resist any 
iDieids upon our real internal bO\e'ei2Dij vtiich 
ooine of the British Indian rolilKians would 
otheiwi-e have m.ide. and we shall enter into the 
Fedtratioa now without the least impairment of 
our powero ’ 

Mr Thakkar believes that “the federation 
that IS now pioposel not onlv does not make 
the orince» irive up anv powers which they possess 
at present but makes it po«5.ible for them to 
obfun a share in the control of matters which 
thev have a ready «iirrendprpd to the Government 
of India for administration ’ 

This would not be a matter for concern to 
the people in the States if the new powers 
seiured to the s’ates would be exeici-ed by 
popular rppie-entitivps instead of bv the autocratic 
ruleis Dut both the chambers of the federal 
leirislature are, in so far as the states’ repre-enta- 
tive- are concerned, to be composed of their 
noanoee- if the princes sochoo'e which means that 
the princes and not their subjects will be the 
beneficiaries of the great improvement that will 
corac about in the position of the states as a 
re-iilt of fe 'cration the peop e of the states 
remaiDiDg just where they are 

Mr Thakkar desiresi as all modern free* 
dom-loviDg men must, that the states’ 
representatives at the federal legislature 
should be elected by their people He has 
shown coQviueiDgly that the Princes would 
lose nothing by such a method He has 
also shown that, if the states' representatives 
were not chosen by their people, not only 
would the States’ people be handicapped m 
their struggle for liberty, but thit nomina- 
tion by the Princes would be equally hurt- 
ful to the interests of British India and 
galling to her self-re-pect Respoovibility at 
the Centre in the Sankey type of federation 
would in practice be no responsibility at alL 
Mr Thakkar, therefore, urges the representa- 
tives of British India at the Bound Table 
Conference to insist in an unfliachiog manner 
upon the election of the States representa- 
tives by the States’ people 

The People of the Indian States do not 
desire the federal idea to be frustrated All 
that they desire is “that the federation should 
be of the genuine type 

<t) that it should comprehend not merely 
subjects which the princes no lorger controL but 
all subjects of real al -India concein. 

{2> that elected repre«entati'cs of the people 
should sit in ttie federal 'esi'iature , 

l3j that fundanienial rights of citizen'hip 
should be guaranteed by the federal constitution 
and should be enforced by the federal judiciarv. 
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(4.) that reaidual powei-s should vest in the 
federal goreratnent and not in the governments 
oi the provinces and the states 

(5\ that the federal government should exercise 
rights of paramountey over the states’ governments 
so long as these are not hrcoght under popnUr 
control. 


An Indian Airman 

BirajmadhaN Gupta, a young Indian 
student, who is now studying mechanical 
and electrical engineering at Hamburg in 
Gernianr, joined the Korth German Flying 
Club and learnt aviation there He has 



Birajmadhav Gupta and his eolleagnes 
Birajmadbar is seen at the extreme left 

now 'won this institution’s preliminary 
certificate as an airman and has been 
permitted to wear its gold-crested cap 

Tagore Week in December Next 
The Tagore Septuageaary celebrations 
committee lias decided to celebrate tbe 
Poet's completing the 70tli year of his 
crowded life during the last week of Decem- 
ber next in a manner befitting and bringing 
out his manj -sided genius and achierements. 
There are to be two literary conferences in 
Bengali and English, dealing with the poet’s 
contributions to literature, a musical conference 
with deniobslralions of Tagore’s songs, staging 
of a Tagore play, presentation of addresses 


and a purse to the poet, a garden party to 
meet tbe poet, a Eabindi-a~Jayanti Mela or 
Tagore Septuagenary Fair, consisting of an 
Exhibition, Amusements, Sports, Games, 
Athlefacs and Popular Lectures, and publi- 
cation of the “Golden Book of Tagore” and 
a similar volume in Bengali 

At the Exhibition arrangements are to be 
made to exhibit Rabindranath s paintings . 
available manuscripts of bis works . different 
editions of his worts . translations of bis 
works in many different languages of the 
world, which would fill many shelves . works 
on Rabindranath in Bengali, English, French, 
German and other languages ; portraits, 
sketches and photographs of the poet at 
different periods of Ins life and of his activi- 
ties during his tours in the East and the 
"West gifts and presents to the Poet from 
different countries of the world, which would 
be a unique collection ofgreat interest . works 
of arts and crafts by the students of 
KalO'Bhaian (Arts College), Sn-Bkaian 
Oromens College), and Sn-Xdetan iRnra] 
Reconstruction Institute) of Tisva-Bbarati , 
Bengali art products and artistic home 
industries, old and new, collected from tbe 
entire province , and pictures of the Bengal 
school of painting. 

Sir .J C Bose, the President of the cele- 
brations commute, who is now the oldest 
personal friend oi the poet Bring, has snggest- 
ed that tbe committee should publish a 
volume of selections from bis poems to he 
selected and tUustrafed hy the Poet hmself. 
Should Rabindranath Tagore agree to and 
be able to carry out this proposal, it would 
be a memorable production. 

Rabindranath’s Birthday in Paris 

Institut de Civih'satiou Indienne of Pans 
celebrated Rabindranath’s TOth birthday at a 
meetmg attended among ottieis ’oy some oi 
the most distinguished authors, savants 
and citizens of France The signatures of 
many of those present at the meeting who 
hare sent their greetings to him can be 
easily made out, for instance, those of S. 
Charldty, Comtesse de XoailJes, Madame 
L6vy. Sylvam Lf-vy, A Foucher, Mme. 
Foneber. Jules Bloch, Paul Pelliot, Ivan 
StcbouLine. etc It is interesting to note that 
Sfadame Leiy has signed her name as 
Dtdi-ma, because when she was at Santi- 
Diketan with her husband Prof Sylvam 
Levy, she was called duh-ma (grandma) by 
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the little children there The Indian ladies scripts or in Roman script. These can be 
and gentlemen present at the meeting hare mad** out br their friends and relatives m 
signed their nam'"^ either in their rernacnlar different provinces of India. 
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Files of Old Bengali Newspapers 

Mr. Brajeudra Nath Banerji, •with whose 
historical' researches and .contributions the 
readers of the Modan Renew are familiar, 
is now engaged in writing a history of the 
Vernacular Press m India He will be very 
much obliged if any reader of the Modem 
Reiiew, who happens to possess the files 
of the following newspapers, will tmdly 
allow him to consult them. 

1. Sumachar Durpun (1840-41, IS51-52) 

2. Sumachar Chundrika 

3 Sambad Provakar 

4 Gyananweshun 

5. Sumbad Bhaskar 

fl. Education Gazette (1856-60) 

7 Hindu Patriot (1853-56) 

8 Somprakash (first 3 years! 


An Explanation 

Sister Nivedita’s articles in this and the 
July number of The 2Iodem Renew liariDg 
been printed from unused MSS in her 
own hand, we did not suspect that they 
had been previously published But we 
regret to bo informea that “The Ship of 
Flowers” has been published in her “Studies 
from an Eastern Home,” and the article lu 
our current number, m Prahiddha Bharafa 
for -March, 1929 'We apologize to the 
publishers of that book and that periodical. 


Disturbaaces in Indian States 
Recently there have been sanguinary 
disturbances in scvcr.il ludiau states, such 
as Kashmir, Pudukotta, Junagadh, Mysore, 
and Rewa etc These are greatly to be 
regretted Their real causes may not be 
easy to discover in every case But not 
only in very recent times but earlier, many 
of tlicse disturbances may have been brought 
about by that modern Goddess of Accident 
who amuses herself by faEifying, by all 
av.aihblc means, the statement of Indian 
publicists and the claim of Indian princes 
that there is no communal problem in lh« 
Indian States. 

In Kashmir the disturbances were demon- 
strably due to tho activities of mischief- 
mongers who had gone to tliat State from 
tho Panjab In Pudukotta. the earlier distnr- 
banccs .are stated to have been due to heavy 
taxation The more recent troubles there 
were due to a FTallar-Jruiiammadan conflict 


in a village in that State. The Kallars are a 
Hindu caste there and are heavily indebted 
to the Jlussalman money-lenders. Islam 
forbids usury But Peshawaris m and out- 
side Calcutta in Bengal are among the worst 
usurers in the country Evidently, they 
have their duplicates in the Southern 
Presidency. 

Over and above some immediate and 
exciting cause or other, it is most probable 
that the disturbances in the Indian States 
are due to the general discontent among the 
people there. Such discontent may or may 
not be directly political or administrative 
in their origin But in the last resort in- 
digenous governments, if not foreign govern- 
ments too, are responsible for social and 
economic maladjustments also, particularly 
when they are autocratic For, if autocrats can 
do whatever they like for their own pleasure, 
why can’t they do what they like for making 
all classes of their subjects enlightened, 
piospeious and happy ’ 

Agrarian Troubles in U P 

At a meeting of Usans (cultivators' held 
on the 20th July last in Pindra {tahsH 
Benares). Babu Puruslvottamdas Tandon said: 

A government earned on m the interests of 
the people would not tolerate such a huge waste 
on the army and the administration and would 
not continue the existence of n social structure 
which was based on glarmg inequality and 
injustice. He was not an enemy of landlords. 
He wanted them also to co-operate in tiie attain- 
ment of Swarai. They should entertain no fears, 
but they could not be allowed to oppress the 
tenants and to monopcilize all the good things of 
the earth They should be cheerfully prepared to 
make sacrifices that would help in their own 
moral uplift, while benefiting their poor country- 

liow prices of grains had made it impossib’c 
for the tenants to pay the rents m full. As a 
matter of fact, in a large number of districts non- 
occupancy holdioss had become enfiiely uneco- 
nomical The price of the total produce was 
insufficient to meet the cost ot cultivation 

Mr Tandon then referred to tho reports of 
enquiries into the alleged oppression practised bv 
laud'oids and Government servants in several 
distncts This was an intolerable state ot things 
and could not bo allowed to continue long, but 
pending a readjustment of revenue and rent and 
while the truce lasted, he exhorted the audience to 
carry out the directions given by JIahatma Gandhi 
and tho Provincial Congress Committee. Ho 
advised non-occupanc.v tenants to pay at least 
one-half and occupancy tenants <o pay at least 
three-fourtlis of the rent for 13SS fash, but he 
made it clear tliat, if they paid «o miwli, thev 
could demand receipt m rcbjiect ot tho whole rent 
of the i ear. 
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A non-ciRicial resoIutioD relating to the 
agrarian situation in the U. P. was raOTcd 
iast month in the U. F. Council by Rai 
Rajeswar Bali in an able and lucid speech 

The demand for a committee to determine the 
principles on which jent and revenue should be 
readjusted was accepted by the Finance Jlember 
on behalf of the Government. But he opposed the 
first part of the lesolution that any cousideration 
should be shown to the zammdars m respect of 
their revenue payments for 133S fash which has 
just now ended. No division was, however, 
challenged when the resolution was declared 
carried by the deputj’ president 

In the coarse of his speech Rai Rajeswar 
Bali said . 

If the zemindars had not been able to collect 
even lulf of their demand, the question was whe- 
ther it was fair that the Government should insist 
on pavraent of the whole of their revenue Dunns 
the budget session the Finance Member bad 
accepted a formula that the Govemment would 
not mahe an attempt to collect more than a fair 
and reasonable proportion of the eoUections made 
by zemindars as land revenue. If the asseosmenl 
was 45 per cent with the cesses a zemindar could 
Dot he reasonably espected to pay the full demand 
out of his 50 per cent collections leaving only o 
P-’r cent for himself After all they had establish- 
ments and many expenses which were not per- 
sonal All their obligations could not be met out 
of the 5 per cent left to them- 

As president of the Zemindars’ conference 
at Rae Bareli, the same speaker observed 

Forces of lawlessness and disorder got the 
upper hand in some districts , and people who 
posed as Congress volunteers openly attempted to 
evcite the mob mentality against the zemindars 
At some places the zemindar’s property was 
threatened with desti action at others violence was 
openly preached against him or his Earmdas and 
in my district one zemindar and one Ziledar were 
actually murdered The zemindar was to be openly 
insulted and he was to be disobeyed even when 
he ashed the villagers to extmguish a fire which 
had broken out m the neighbouring village and 
which was imperilling the lives and property of 
their own people. The local Congress Committees 
let loose forces which they could not. and ra 
most cases would not, control and that the 
zemindars were generally more the oppressed than 
the oppressors. 

TTe have tried to give above some idea of 
the tenants’ and the landlords’ versions of the 
case within the limits of our space. Impartial 
men belonging to the United Provinces may 
be able to ascertain by extensive touring 
who are most to blame for the present 
situation — the kisans or the zemindars, 
bearing in mind all the while thefact that the 
world economic depression which has affected 
the whole of India was not brought about 
by either patty m particular. Outsiders like 


ourselves- may be allowed to make only a 
few general observations. 

In tlie present crisis the landlords may 
not have been able to make adequate collec- 
tions from the tenants in the U. P or other 
provinces of India But it will be conceded 
that their income in normal years leaves 
a maigin for savings Hence, they ought 
to be in a position to tide over difficulties m 
abnormal years If any of them iiave no 
savings or are in debt in addition, the 
profligacy or imbecility of themselves or of 
their ancestors may be mainly responsible 
for that deplorable fact. Profligacy and 
imbecility cannot, however, demand charitable 
consideration 

As regards the tenants in the U. P. it is 
diflicalt to say definitely what small percentage 
of them is generally above and what large 
percentage is belcvw the margin of subsistence. 
But it appears to be a fact that even in 
normal years they are jest able to e'cist 
Hence m abnormal years it should not be 
a matter for surprise if they reach the limit 
of patience or if their friends among the 
intelligentsia are not able to bold the balance 
qnite even between them and the landlords 
Not that we advocate or extenuate any 
deliberate bias or partiality, or zemmdar- 
baiting. What we mean is that it is normal 
human beaevoience to lean towards fie 
hereditary drudges rather than towards the 
hereditary idlers 

Temperamentally and as a matter of 
reasoned conviction, we are against methods 
of violence But landlords m India, as 
elsewhere, must choose between two alter- 
natives -being bought out or being pushed 
out ; for land nationalization is looming on 
the not very distant horizon. 


Retrenchment on the Railways , 

The attitnde of the Government tow.irds 
indostrial disputes in the past has generally 
been that of Unconcerned spectators, what- 
ever loss, trouble or inconvemence they 
might cause to the public Hence the 
decision of the Government of India to 
appoint a court of inquiry to consider and 
settle the differences between the Railway 
Board and _ the AlUndia Railwaymen’s 
Federation in relation to the question of 
retrenchment on the railways, is a wolcorae 
departure. This decision ought to have 
come much earlier than now, earlier than 
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the railw-ayraen's threat of a general strike. 
The successful u-orking of all uadertakiogs 
depends partly on the contentment and 
alacrity of the workers. They should not 
therefore, be driven to the stage of nsiog 
threats of any kind. Jloreorer, wb-at is 
done under pressure is not as graceful and 
dignified as what is done voluntarily. This 
may have been one of the reasons why the 
Labour Commission has suggested that 
“there may be a case for the appointment 
of a tribunal even if there is little danger 
of disturbance and no clamant demand for 
action on the part of the public.*' 

Public services in India are notoriously 
top-heavy. The higher officers are paid 
too much and the lower too little. The 
railways are no exception to the rule. 
When, therefore, retrenchment becomes 
necessary, the obvious and just thing to 
do is to reduce the salaries of the higher 
officers to a sufficient extent for such period 
as may be necessary. The “Lee concessions" 
should go at once. But the railway 
authorities had proposed to dismiss 30,000 
men. This may imply that they bad been, 
for years, paying wages to 30,000 more 
men, at least to thousands of more 
men, than were absolutely necessary to 
work the railways This js hard to believe. 
Supposing, however, that owing to the 
slackness of traffic and conseguent reduction 
of the number of trains, due to economic 
depression all over the world, some reduction 
id the establishments may be effected 
without loss of efficiency, why the reduction 
should be effected only or mainly nnioog 
those who live from hand to mouth rather 
than among those who live in comfort, 
nay, even in luxury and can save something 
for the rainy day, it may not be hard to 
understand, hut it would not be easy to 
justify. As the dismissal of 30,000 workers 
must mean taking away the bread from the 
mouths of some 120,000 of their dependents 
also, such a thing should never be done 
unless proved to be absolutely necessary. 
Jobs are not going abegging in British- 
ruled India, that so many men can be 
sent adrift in a nonchahiat manner. 

We should like to know the terms of 
reference of this court of inquiry. 


Equality for N.-W. F. Province 
It has been stated repeatedly by officials 
nod non-officials alike that the people of 


the North-Western Frontier Province want 
the same form and kind of government 
and administration as the “Governor's 
Provinces" would have. With this desire 
we have every sympathy. This desire 

can be fulfilled in two ways ; one, 

by giving their Province the status of a 
"Governor’s Province” with all its para- 
phernalia ; the other, by amalgamating it 
with the Panj'ab, The report of the North- 
Western Frontier Province Subjects Committee 
states that “a common view expressed before 
us by the non-official witnesses was . . that, 
if the Central Government were not ready to 
grant a subvention that would place the 
iuhabitants of the province in respect of 
government activities on a reasonable equality 
with the Panjab, they bad no objection to re- 
amalgamation with the Panjab.” But it would 
appear that the Government of India’s recent 
heavy borrowings in London at high rates of 
interest were a myth. It would also seem that 
all talks of retrencbmeDt and the peripatetic 
retrenchment committee’s activities, too, were 
perfect myths. What is a fact is that the 
coffers of the Government of Indio are full 
to overflowing, after meeting all the various 
requirements of the people of British India, 
and that, therefore, that Government is 
anxious to make the N-W. F. Province a 
full-fledged Governor’s Province by giving 
it a permanent annual subvention of one 
and a half crore of rupees. Hence the idea 
of re-attalgamation with the Paujab has 
not been seriously considered. 

The latest political maxim would appear to 
be. you may call the tune but need not pay 
the piper, provided you are what you ace. 

We have a shrewd suspicion that, as the 
Congress bad at Karachi and recently again 
at Bombay agreed to the constitution of the 
N -W. F P into a "Governor’s Province," 
and as the people of that province had 
clearly manifested pro-Congress tendencies, 
the Goverament could not afford to be out- 
done by the Congress in generosity to that 
region albeit at the general taxpayer's 
expense ' 




uaiiuiii attu rine 
from Lancashire 


It is said that Jlr. Horace Alexandei 
has ^pressed a hope that jf Mr. Gandhi 
rouW be shown the misery in which Lanca- 
shire textile operatives of the mills which 
export goods to India, live, be might agree to 
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allow Lancashire to sell the finer qaalities 
in the Indian market, as Indian mills do not 
produce similar things We have no such 
hope, or rather, fear. JIahatma Gandhi knows 
that India does not want any foreign textiles 
at all, whether fine or coarse. There was a 
time when we made all the fine and coarse 
textiles we required, and we shall be able 
to make them still It does not, moreover, 
reqnire greater intelligence and patriotism 
than the Mahatma fortnnately possesses 
to perceive that the fine stuffs of liincashire 
would displace some of the coarse stuff of 
India. 

“Lead us not into temptation, ’ Mr. Horace 
Alexander, with your fine staff 


The Aga Khan and Lancashire 

Maulana Sbaukat All's threat that if the 
Hindus would uot accept his terms, be 
would conclude a treaty with the English 
(had be not done so already '■* ) and make 
arraugemeots for selling their cLtb. has not 
been forgotten. An English public 'servant' of 
India has written that as the Htsdns bad re- 
solved not to trade withBntain. Bntain should 
trade with Moslem India through the Moslem 
port of Karachi This bears a family like- 
ness to Sir Muhammad Iqbal's demand that 
there should be a Tfnslim b’tate in India 
which would include Sindb, Balochistao, 
F Province and the adjoining districts 
of the Panjab. Xow comes the news that 
the Imam of a mosque in London has 
announced that a company has been pro- 
jected to sell Lancashire goods in India with 
His Bacing Highness the Aga Khan as its 
great pa^on and director. Long live 
H. Rac. H.’s patnobsm and statesmanship ’ 


Bengal Jute Bill “Killed’ — 
thongb there was no bloodshed. 

By 61 Totes to 18 the Bengal Council rejected 
t!ie motion of Dr. X C. Sen-Gnpfa to refer the 
Beasral Jote Bill of 1931 to a select committee 

The British group and the lIo«Iem group 
combined ^th the Government in oppcsinsc the 
motion, with the result that the Bill was ’killed. 

The object of the Bill was to secure the r^ula- 
tion of the total area of land cultivated with jnte 
through the agency of union boards according to 
the directions of a central board to be set up for 
me t'urp-'fe. 

The llimster m charge opposed the modon. 
la his opinion, the bill was impractirable. He 
farther suggested intensive propi^aada in mralareas 


for the poipose The Jlimster asked the hon. 
member to wait, as the Government of India had 
taken np «he question of setting up a central 
committee which would be charged -with the duty 
of lookmg after the interests of the jute industry 
from the field to the factory. 

The British group represent those who want 
to make money by buying raw j'ute cheap, 
and the Moslem group are supposed to 
represent the jute-growers (most of whom 
are Moslems) whose interest lies in getting a 
proper price for their produce by limiting 
the area to be cultivated according to the 
demand So there ought not to have been any 
unholy combination between the two groups ; 
but m fact there was. 

As for the bill being impracticable, it was 
not beyond human ingenuity to make it 
“practicable” through a properly constituted 
select committee As regards intensive 
propaganda, can the Minister bold out any 
bope that the propagandists will not be 
treated as H M ’s guests id Buxa Fort ? 
Lastly, as regards the proposed ceafral 
committee, it 13 expected that, if it materializes, 
it will favour the factory rather than the 
field 


Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill 

The BeogaJ Legrislafiv© Council tins afternoon 
the State Aid to ludnstnes B<I1 1031 
introduce by the iliwater. Mr. K. c . M. Famqm. 
The object of the bill is to obtain statutory powers 
to enable state aid to be pven for the purpose 
of encontagiac the cottage indnstaes The Minister 
congratniated the House cn the addition of the 
bdl and stated tliai it would satisfy popular 
demand. 

Yes, if the State actually gives money to 
/mi€st and capable entrepreneurs. 


TTie Best Proteefion for Minorities 
In the course of a recent debate in the 
British House of. Commons. Col Wedgwood 
said : 

The best protection for a minority is a vote on 
a common roll. What protects the Catholic mmonty 
here, what protects the Jewish ennontv here, is 
the feet that the Jews and the Catholics' have votes 
for every member of this Honse- If the Cathohes 
and the lews had eommonal repre-entanon in 
this Hon^e, their protection would t-e infinitely Jess. 
I am perfectly certain that that is so, and that the 
ordinary Indian nationalist, knowing that to be 
so. asks for a common roll, not only berau«e it 
is democratic but t-ecame it is, in fact, the best 
protection for minonties, 
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Allahabad and Calcutta Universities 

ALLAiLLCAn, July 22. 

It is leported that the aomial block grant of 
about Hs. 7,00,000 given by the Government to 
the Allahabad University, has been reduced this 
year by Rs. 54,000 in view of the financial ensis. 

The Calcutta University Post-graduate 
Departments teach a much larger number of 
students than the Allahabad University. Yet 
the latter’s i educed grant amounts to about 
Rs. 6,46,000 Calcutta would thauk its stirs if 
it could get tins reduced sum 


Bengal Hindu Conference 

The Bengal Hindu Conference, held at 
Biirdwan this year, damned the Congress 
solution of the communal problem with 
faint praise in one of its resolutions, and 
passed one or two more political resolutions. 
But most of the resolutions, which were 
many, related to con-political subjects Tbe 
addiesses of the Chairman of the reception 
committee and the President, both of the 
Taishya caste, dealt mainly with non- 
pelitical subjects These are good signs. For, 
though wo do not minimize the importance of 
Bengal Hindus occupying as inHuential a 
position in the legislatures as their cdr^Uion, 
ability, public spirit and services to the 
public, contribution to the public coffers, 
and numbers justify, it is mainly by their 
charactei, infeilecfual achievements, economic 
standing and social vitality that they can 
e-vpect to survive and thrive and serve 
humanity. 

It is to be noted that, though Burdwan 
is comparatively a sleepy hollow, tbe 
organizers of the conference showed 
commendable zeal. 


“Will Gandhi Compromise ?” 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes, who is now 
in _ Russia, has contributed to Umty of 
Chicago, which he edits, an article with 
the above heading of which we got an 
advance type-written copy from BerJim 
It begins thus : 

iJm ‘^^'nuietias to find disquiet abixad mans 
hearts lest Mahatma Gandhi be persuaded to the 
orU^mmg Round Table Conference in Lo“dS 
to compromise the claims upon the British, and 
thus m some measure give over the cause foi 
suffered and 

died m India. Those who ehensh suspicions and 


fears of this Lind do little ciedit to Gandhi, and 
can have little real knowledge of the man. Yet are 
their forebodings at least understandable. 

We do not think the ilahatma could or 
would compromise in any essentials, though 
he might rightly agree to some temporary 
“adjustments” in matters which are not 
essential But let us hear the conclusion of 
the Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 


It IS to be remembered that Gandhi, by 
statesmanship as consummate as his heroism is 
sublime, lias now led India to a position m which 
a man less strong than himself must hoId_out till 
what he asks is granted. For India is now 
committed to the cause of freedom, c^ctly as 
America was so committed in the Revolutionary 
War After Lahore, and the Declaration of In- 
dependence. and the raising of the national flag, 
the nation cannot retreat even if she would She 
has put lier hand to the plow, and cannot look 
back- After all that has happened, all that has 
been proclaimed, all that has been suffered. Indja 
would become the laughing-stock of the world, 
and the contemptuous joke of EnglishmeD, if she 
should take less than what she ha-s set out to gam. 
Worse than this, by any policy of compromise or 
surrender, she would become the shame of her 
own people. Her martyrs would cry out fiom 
tiieir graves. The tears in her myriad prison-cells, 
the blood on her countless paving stones, would 
find tongues to clamour their reproach If India 
is to survive at all, she must survive in spirit-- 
worthy of her cause, faithful to her dream, whole 
in soul, if not in bodj\ Of all living men to-day. 
the ^lahatma must sec end know this fact, and 
therefore will not forget it. 

But not India alone but the world has issue 
here ' There are some things that cannot be 
compromised The freedom of a nation is one, for 
It is either free or it is not free The soul of a 
people IS another, for it is either true, or it is not 
true. The sanctitj' of a cause is still another, fo^r 
u is either served, or it is not served. Gandhi 
has won the allegiance of millions of men 
women outside his own country and thus untouched 
by Ills own nationalistic cause, through tliat higher 
cause of love, and non-violence, and soul force, 
which, alone in history, ho lias made so peculiarly 
hi3 own He is to-day the guaidiau of this universal 
cause of the spirit, as well as of the specific cause 
of India When he sits at London, he, will sit as . 
the representative of the nulhons of his own land 
who see in him their liberation from subjection, 
but also of unnumbered millions in , other lands 
who see m him their liberation from violence, and 
war. and hate and death Gandhi has taught 
mankind a better way of life Can he make that 
way succeed, and therewith prove its worth ? It 
is tUs which he must answer in London. And if 
he fails, the heart of the world will break ' 

Never m all history has one man faced so great 
a cballeDge as Gandiu must face in Britain. Never 
in all history has there been a man so fitted in 
mind and spirit to answer thisciiallcnge, and there- 
with save humanity. We prav for him who is not 
only India’s but the world’s ilahatma, because we 
trust him and therefore would help him to stand 
fast. 
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Sir Victor Sassoon Leaires India 

Sir Victor Sassoon, Chief of ilessrs. 
E D. Sassoon and Co., which is one of the 
biggest industrial and comraercial firms in 
India, has decided to shift the scene of 
his business activities to China. In his 
opinion India in the near future wifi cease 
to be a suitable investing ground for 
outside capital. In China, on the other 
band, the foreign business man is welcome 
and there is plenty to do also in that 
rejuvenated country Of course the mam 
cause of the “decadence’* of India from the 
foreign business man’s point of view is the 
current antagonism of Indians to foreigners 
This may be due to the fact that, although 
India is tujging mightily at her chain*', 
she is not yet free. This struggle has not 
niade lier attitude towards foreigners very 
sweet But the history of India has 

always shown the Indians to be amazingly 
fnlorant of foreigners and foreign institations. 
The present dislike of foreigners, therefore, 
IS the direct ontcome of India’s subjection. 
She has also been shamelessly exploited 
by her political lords in the economic 
wav That is why we find foreign 
i’)iircp>‘e/te?crs looked at with suspicion in 
India One never knows who is who 

among foreigners in lodia A missionarv 
might be in secret harbouring military 
motives A military man or a Government 
official mav be secretly (or openly i helping 
the economic exploitation of India. A 

tradesman mar be a believer in political 
oppression This difficulty of distingmshing 
between the good and the evil type of 
foreigner has pl.iced all foreigners under 
suspicion. "When India becomes free, things 
mav change greatlv There is every ground 
to believe that in a self goTerniog India 
genuine commercial enterprise with foreign 
capital will not be hampered 

China is free and poor. — poor in economic 
skill as well as in capital The davs when 
she had to look through eyes of hatred 
and suspicion at all foreigners are over 
It IS therefore mtural that the Chinese 
should find it to their advantage to get 
men like Sir Victor Sassoon to adopt their 
country as a business place India first 
of all is ladastrialJy more adraoced than 
China. Indians have had much more 
training in Commerce and Industry than 
the Chinese. IndMUs have also been far 
more exploited and h-ampered in their 


progress by aliens. It is, therefore, unlikely 
that foreign business men will ever be so 
useful in India as they would be in China. 
Yet. with independence coming to her, 
India will present a less gloomy prospect 
to the Wandering Capitalist who prefers 
profit to politics. 


Tariff Board in Bengal 

The Tariff Board came to Bengal in the 
third week of July They are now holding 
an enqniry iDto the paper and wire, wire 
nails and electric cable industries. They 
have visited and are visiting in connection 
with the paper industry the Titagliur 
Paper Mills, the India Paper Pulp Company, 
and the Bengal Paper 5Iills in Bengal, 
the Upper India Couper Paper Mills m 
Lucknow and the Andhra Paper ilills in 
Rajahmundty They are also taking evidence 
from the Paper Importers’ Association, the 
Paper Traders’ Association, and the Controller 
of Printing and Stationery. 

There is a high duty on imported paper 
at the present moment. Indian paper mills 
arc apparently protected by this duty to 
the extent that they produce varieties of 
paper similar to imported goods. The duty 
on snob nrbeJes as do not compete with 
Indian mill-made goods is purely a tax 
on the consumer and an obstacle to the 
expansion of the printing and publishing 
industries A lowering or the abolition 
of the duty where it acts as a pure tax 
may m the hrst instance greatly increase 
consumption of paper Secondly, numerous 
men will find employment as compositors, 
printers, readers, authors, binders, book- 
sellers, etc. etc. An increase m the sale and 
publication of books and magazines will also 
be beneficial to the community 

Among imported goods which compete 
with home articles the question of reducing 
or abolishing duty will be more complicated. 
Tiie main idea on which everything will 
converge is whether the Indian paperuallaJt 
really needs protection or whether he merely 
iraots to take advantage of the duty to put 
up his price and indulge m high dividends 
and wasteful managemenL No doubt opinions 
will differ, but let us hope the Board wifi 
decide matters in favour of National 
economics and not Company shareholders. 
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Kesoram Cotton Mills Ltd 

We received some samples of goods 
•produced by tbe Kesoram Cottou ilills Ltd. 
of Calcutta. Tbe mill originally belonged 
to Europeans and was called tbe Bengal 
Cotton Tlills It was started about 60 years 
ago It came under Indian management 
about 12 years ago and is now managed 
by Messrs. Birla Brothers Ltd It is 
incidentally the largest spinning and weaving 
mill in Bengal and has 90,000 spindles and 
2,000 looms. 

Tbe articles produced by the mill are 
quite decent and appear to be made with an 
eye to strength and durability. There are 
also some knitted articles, socks, geyixtes, etc, 
winch are produced by the knitting depart- 
ment of the mill In point of price the 
mill produces goods which can he purchased 
with ease by the poor. We believe the 
idea of mass production of cheap and dur- 
able articles of wear is econoraicaily as well 
as morally sound in these hard days. We 
Lope the mill will stick to this policy 


This Propaganda 

When one reads what interested Britishers 
have to say on tbe vilcness of the propaganda 
carried on by the Indian Press, one feels as 
if the Indian Press were particularly 
obnoxious in the matter of false propaganda. 
^But anti-Indian propaganda, as carried on in 
Britain, usually goes miles in advance of 
Indian Press writings Among the intelligent- 
sia the nature of the propaganda is different 
from what one finds in the popular papers. 
In the first the tone is statistical, economic, 

. historical, moral or humanitarian Figures 
depicting the great boon that British rule 
has been to India in every way, restrained 
and dignified statements of economic lies 
and half-truths, subtle fabrications and tnisted 
accounts in the garb of history, outbursts 
against alleged immoral institutioDS and 
practices and rapturous recitations of what 
India would be in the society of nations if 
only she could remain under British 
governance for a millennium or two longer . 
such IS the stuff served out to the educated 
Britisher. 

_ In tbe popular br.anch of the propaganda 
things are found which may easily serve 
as inspiration to writers of si.x penny Setton 
(who sometimea help the propagandists by 


staging things in India). The writers of the 
cheap propaganda stuff have an easy job 
on account of the insular stupidity of the 
average half-educated Britisher, who is 
willing to believe anything about a foreigner, 
the more so if the foreigner’s pigmentation 
differs from his own. Let us take an 
example • 

In the Cassell’s Magazine for May 
1931, there is an article with the title 
“Asia’s Secret Societies.” It is written "by 
a Victim” who remains “anonymous for 
obvious reasons” Even a cuisory perusal 
of the article makes this anonymity 
a>] tbe more obvious , for seldom have we 
come across such a string of idiotic 
lies against so many nations in so little 
space Tbe Near and Middle East. Turkistan, 
Persia, Turkey. India, China, all eastern 
countries are so infested with Secret Societies 
and tbeir billion members that tbe people 
of these lands are born, are married, eat, 
drink, dress, travel, engage m trade, contract 
maladies or die only wftb the sanction of 
of some secret society or other. They have 
also to perform esoteric ceremonies as 
often as they do something. Although most 
eastern countries have been maligned by 
tbe writer of this article, India gets tbe 
lion’s share of his malice (for obvious reasons 
too) He uTUes • 

The Secret Societies of India, for instance, are 
far more powerful that the official political parties, 
which are merely the outward and visible 
executives of wealthy cliques, composed of high-casts 
pci^Ie who largely seek their own ends. 

The head-quarters of one of the most active 
of these Secret Societies was traced at one time 
to Dacca, m Bengai. and its directing influence 
was entirely confined to Hindus Moiiatamadans 
03 a nile are not admitted to its Councils or 
memheiship Its methods are modelM on those 
of the old pre-revolutionary Russian Nihilist 
plan— that is an inner circie, composed of un- 
Lnown directors, and two outer circles of executive 
officers In every Hindu village this society has 
aa active agent and its sources of intelhgence are 
quite equal to those of the pohee. 

Then the writer proceeds to add to his 
writing a subtle personal touch by recounting 
some of his “experiences.” 

1 remember trying to be present at one of their 
ceremonies, but the Societies’ spies were too 
efever for me. How could I guess, at the time, that 
the ash-besmeared old yogi, who sat by the road- 
side otu to whom 1 have (jw) given alms, was 
one of thej^ders Jof this cnminal organization.^ 
Covered witli rags, he had the appearance of one 
of the many helpless cnpples one sees throughout 
Indt^ And jet he was the man who gave the signal 
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to his confederates to call off the mectin? as ?,oon 
as my presence ^^a3 discorered. 

It tates, indeed, a really clever yogi to 
discover a man's imaginary presence at an 
imaginary meeting of an imaginary secret 
SDCiety ’ The writer does not, however, leave 
his readers in ignorance of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting He savs 

Nevertheless. 1 am well av\are of whit goes on 
a these initiation rerenioaie' 1)31110 silver cain- 
I'e thrown into a bowl of oil and an aromitic 
1 i-.te IS th“n dipped into th' li iQ*d The new 
r ’inbera touch their eyes eais and no%e with th“ 

1 .'te and then forinm^ it into a saiiU ball fix 
1 ’3 the end, of a dacrser 

Bv this thev are pledrel to 'e recv and agree 
t farry out loyally th“ oi l^ra of their leadeis 

IVe hope the anonvoious writer is no 
relation of ilr Edgar Walhce For we are 
next told 

At one time the soci^tv to lew tax'*? upon 
th® poor p^'isanis An ord'»r would be p'l'^J at 
a Hindu -linn" in a vdlaj’^ iti'tru tin,; the h««ad- 
tniu to depo^.t a 'um of tn^ney undei a t*rtaia tree 
■Woe betide th» villaae that did not obet the 
command ' Tli® r cowa would die bv a mv't*noJ^ 
poiaoamz luv'ta U woull cat h fire and 

even children would lie kidnanped 

This British writer sav>, the •'■'cret 
Society men are all Hindas And yet thev 
would hill cows by poboaing ' fie min is 
not clever enough to avoid telling easily 
detectable lies 

The writer savs nothing about the Secret 
Societies of foreign tradesmen. aiissiooarie«, 
etc. whrh also wield tremeudoos power id 
India Tneir methods are even subtler than 
those depicted above For thev have killed 
by myslenous poisoniog. not cows but 
entire inda«tfiea, redm^d wu »le populations to 
dire povertr, and of th-^ic «ecr»t ceremonies 
nobody knows anvthiug 


‘The Burden of Swaraj 
The above is tlif* title of a recent pub- 
lication dealing with th“ present political 
situation in India with some suggestions 
The author. Mr K M Purkayastba, is a 
scholar of distinction and has shown a 
power of analysis m this book His 
dissection of the political mind of present- 
day India IS interesting and his views on the 
various aspects of government, political 
reform, constitntion-makiag, etc., are, generally 
speaking, impartial and academic That the 
author is not obsessed with anti-British 
feeling could be proved from his treatment 
31—15 


of the question of safe-guarding British 
interests. He says : 

It been estimated on verv high authonty 
that there is an investment of private British 
cap tat in India to the extent of £303 mi|lion--5 •••• 
soma measure of -ifeguird tor the existing British 
mtere-^t should not be unre^onable to ask for or 
diffi ult to provide 

The author might have contended with 
these ‘high authorities” that as the valnation 
of British capital in India is based mt 
upon what the British actually invested 
bat upon the coming poun- of what thev 
invested, and as this earning power belonged 
to huhan circumstances and not to any 
peculiar quality of the capital or the 
investor, the high market value of British 
lodna indastnsl capital is no index of British 
claims on India It may be suggested that 
for the correct estimation of such matters 
one should make researches like those 
indicated m tie chapter on ‘British Capital 
in India m tbi» Bum of Indian Tio'lo and 
Indn->tiie^ bv Major B D. Basu At another 
place the anther recommends 

To meet India sabstaatially oa he: own terns 
would thus aooeai to be the oay cours® left 
open to Great Britain 

This IS no bnef-holding for the British 
imperialist 

The booi 13 well wn/fea and weJf 

got-np 


Protective Tariffs 

Protective tariff, and bounties are factors 
10 Ibft development of new industries in a 
country It goes without saying that it is 
incumbent on the organizations that receive 
the benefit of protection to develop their 
industries in sneh a manner as would benefit 
ultimately the country and the people to 
which they belong Still more is the ca.se 
with the receivers of bonnty. Farther, this 
development should be on such lines as 
would substantially aid allied or subsidiary 
industries In any case, the interests of 
existing indigenous industries should be 
looked after, so that no hardships may come 
on others, while a few are being protected 
and fostered. 

According to the reports we receive from 
tune to time, this is not the case with the 
ladnstries that are receiriog help m the above 
ways in tbis country In last month’s 
issue of this journal will be found an article 
on the Tata Iron and Steel Co If what has 
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been stated in that aiticle be true, then it is 
about time that legislation were enacted 
forcing this and similar concerns to realize 
that they owe a duty to the people whose 
bounty they are receiving. 

IVe have also received reports that since 
the coming in of Protection lo the paper 
industry, the import of foreign palp has 
gone up considerably, while purchases oi 
indigenous grass and other raw materials 
hare gone down proportionatelv 

The industrial and commercial legislation 
of tins country is singularly faulty SnfB' 
cient care is seldom taken to safe-gnard 
Indian interests. For example, the mining 
lai%s of this country with regard to the 
granting of Approval Certificates, granting 
of mining and prospecting rights, etc, are 
nothing short of being iniquitous, as far as 
the average Indian is concerned The same is 
the case ^ith the fixation of tariffs This 
IS done without the least thought as t> 
the ultimate result to ludigenous enterprise 
The very high duty on imported matches 
may be cited as a case lu point 

The very hoa\y duty on matches give 
an impetus to local concerns lo the beginning. 
The industry was lu a fair way to prosperity, 
wheu a verv powerful foreign concern 
dodged m luside the wall and all the rosy 
dreams of the budding Indian concerns 
melted into thin air Xo provision had 
been made for intrusions of this nature The 
comouflaged name of this concern is 1\’estern 
India something. 

It IS a wonder to us that the elected 
members of the legislatures do not take .1 
little more interest in these matters Only 
now and then, when a powerful organization 
like the Bombay Textile group start a 
commotion, we see the legislators wake up. 
Directly the commotion is over, commerce, 
industry and Indian enterprise are expunged 
from the programme, excepting when 
necessary for use as a handle for some 
political propaganda 

The full discussion of the problems involved 
in the question of Protection is not within 
the scope of these notes. But it may be laid 
down as an axiom that no protection or 
bounty should be given to any industry 
without guaranteed safe-guards for the 
interests oflndiancapitablabourand enterprise 
And India in these instances should mean 
real India and not “(India) Ltd ” 

In any c.ise revision and drastic measure': 
are clearly indicated in the cases of Match, 


Steel and Paper industries, if the interests 
of the people of this country are to be 
considered at all 


Franco-British Entente in India ? 

The following paragraphs, which appeared 
in Adiance on June 24 la't, would lead one 
to ask wfiether there has been any cnitnie 
between Great Britain .and Fr.ince, so far 
as India is concerned 

Pat not your truat in judges Mi Justice 

Bu'kiand might \erj well have obseived m 
dismissing Mr Jitendn CInndra Bannerjees 

apnlication invoking the extnoi Jinar.\ original 
criminal juiisJiction of the High Court foi a 

J iidiciil enquirv into what is known as the 
uencU Cliandeinagore Raid Rankin C J had 
given film hopes about a month ago that an 

application moved on the Oiigmal Side might 

bring justue to his client. Of course he had not 
said so in so maav word' as lie was careful to 
add the piovi'o if it lies at all ’ Jlr Rannerjee 
tho ight It was a distinct eocouiagement held out 
to him to move ou the Original Side and «o on 
Monday la«t he appeared befoie Mr. Justice 
Buckland The lattei asked him to go hack to 
where he had come from as Ins application if it 
lav at all. was one which ought to have been 
made on the Appellate Side But lest the advooite 
should actualh go back to the Appellate bide, 
Mr Justice Bncklaod had the eouitesv to point 
out to him that he had already moved sucu an 
applioilioQ befoie the Appellate bide and that 
It had been dismissed 

The lay pubhe will hs hard put to it to follow 
the arsuments which High Court Judges have 
employed to thxow out Ml Bana«rjeo3 application 
But the broad facts of the raid are before them 
A mimbei of police officers tiespiss on a foreign 
teintorv, enter a private garden house at dead 
of night and shoot dow n a young man 10 tlie 
course of the '^cuffie winch follows. The trench 
Government at Chanderciogore take lying down 
this in\aMOQ of their soveieignty and forgo 
the right of a sovereign to punish crimes within its 
own bordeis The Government liere refuse to 
prosecute the men whoccoiuiit this outrage and with- 
hold then sanction for prosecution bv any private 
party The Advocate-General defends this attitude 
on the part of the Go\ eminent and himself 
declines to exerv-ise tlie powers that he has got 
under the Letters Patent laced with these 
facts public confidence m law and justice vanishes 
into thm air 

Public confidence in law and justice has 
not, however, vanished info fhm air For. 
judges and lawyers are still as busy .is they 
were in, say, the third week of June, 1931. 

We have not been .ible to follow later 
developments of the c.ise, if any. 

Coastal Shipping in Britain and India 
British ship-owners m England and India 
have pretended to look upon Mr. Sarabhai 
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2^ Haji’s Coastal Sbipplng Bill as an un- 
precedented eoorniity in the commercial 
history of nations In answer, the history 
of the navigation laws of Britain and other 
countries have been made to yield examples 
of similar enormities. Bat here is the latest 
instance, called by Liberttj from a British 
journal, the Liiervool Joional of Commerce: 

“Recentlv the British Coastina; and Near Trades 
Shipowners Acsociation pa-'cd a resolution 
requesting Government to take info consideration 
the present condition of affairs in regard to the 
BritKh Coastal Trade and to remedy the same 
liv an Order-in-Council under the British Customs 
Consolidation Act Isid excluding all foreign 
lessels from carrying cargo from one Biitisli 
put to another Thi' the Association argued, 
was the only v\av to protect Bntish shipping 
tram unfair competition and a'Sist a national 
industry to recover a reasonable inensuie of 
return on labour and ouHav and keep in 
operation an industry rrlnch was essential to 
the nation s well-being and security 


The Bengal Government and Optum-stnoking 

The following is part of one dav s pro- 
ceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council 

The IloU'e circulated the Bensal '''puim 
50101108 13111.1931 which provided foi the control 
of the practice of smoking oriinzn The lOi'enfion 
of the Government in introauung the Bill in it» 
present form was to carrv out th"* ol ligation of the 
Government of India under the terms of the Fust 
Geneva Opium Convention of 19’> to suppress 
-moliDg of op’um as speedily as po—itle and with 
this end in wew it has been provided id the Bil! 
to register persons who were alieadv addicted to 
opiuin-sraoKing la Bengal and to permit such 
persons onlv to indulge m the piacticc Anv per- 
son® other than such reai'iered smokers, indulging 
in tho practice w ould render themselves liable to 
prosecution and punisiuncnt 

Rai Bahadur Di Haiidhone Dutt and Sir 
^ilratan Sircar adsocated the total suppression of 
the enl. as in tne opinion ot the ialter registenng 
a vice meant its recognition and toleration 

The Alinj.ster, in rephr pointed out that the ppj- 
sons addicted to the vce were niostlv Chinese 
who were foieigners and so thev had got to handle 
the^e people verv delicately and to a certain extent 
respect their halits 

Dr Dutt informed the House that he had received 
a letter from the Chinese Council urging him to 
use his influence to see that the evil was totallv 
suppressed 

This 15 a peculiar method of giving effect 
to the terms of the Fust Geneva Opium 
Convention of 1925 TVhv make Bengal the 
object of derision of the world by trviug 
to disguise official cupidity in the garb of 
philanthropy’ 

“Respect their habit«," is a delightful 
phrase If foreign deKincbees of a different 


descnptjon come to India, will the Minister 
register them and provide brothels for them ? 

A high medical authority has informed us 
that opmm-sraofeers do not die if obliged to 
give up the habit. 

An Indian Boy Wins a Shooting Prize 
Debendranath Bhaduri. an Indian boy of 
fourteen, who is a student of the Taunton 
School, Somerset and js also a member of 
tl e 0 T C of Ins school woo the student’s 
prize for Rhootiog at the Empire shooting 
Test, which took place last Match. 



Debendranath Bhadun 
Victimization of Students 
When Mahatma Gandhis terms of the 
trace with the Government were published, 
we had to point out an omi-sion 
That students who had been imprisoned 
or expelled from school or college 
for roa-Tiolent offences connected with 
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satyagraha, would not be prerented 
from re-enteriDg college or school or other- 
wise victimized, should have been lacloded 
in the terms of the settlement As it was 
not done, it would be idle now to urge that 
the spirit of the truce is being violated by 
the principals and head masters of many 
institutions in Bengal and Assam But we 
do urge it nevertheless 


Dacoities and Unemployment 
According to Mr. Prentice, who is in 
charge of Law and Older in Bengal, there 
were 1,449 dacoities in the proMnce dnnng 
the siv months or 181 days from January 1 
to June 30 of this year This means 
that in Bengal, on an average, during each 
of these days there were eight dacoities 
Dacoities sometimes taVe place lo brood 
daylight, but generally at night— say during 
the four hours from 11 p. ra to 3 a in 
So every night, there was a daeoity some- 
where or other in Bengal every half an hour 
This proves two things that the police do 
not deserve all the praise which has been 
showered upon them by this Excellency and 
that, and that food and raioient are bard to 
get owing to recent famine conditions and 
to chronic unemployment among landless 
labourers, peasants and farmers with small 
holdings, and educated young men What 
passes for political robbery by the last- 
mentioned class IS most probably due in 
part to unemployment. 

This problem should engage tbe serious 
attention of Bengal zaroindars .and capitalists 
ID particular and the public in general 
Those who have culturable land, forests, and 
money can help to er*se the situation In 
spite of Bengal being congested, agriculture 
can be further extended here, as there are 
some six millions of acres of culturable land 
not yet brought under cultivation Many 
industries can and ought to be started If 
the GovernraeDt of India gives up to Bengal 
the revenue derived from jute (a Bengal 
monopoly), schools can be opened all over 
the province for universal primary education, 
and these schools can provide employment 
for thousands of unemployed educated youth. 
If the Government of India will not male 
over to Bengal this big amount, which does not 
justly belong to it. the Bengal Government 
ought to float a big loan and out of its 
intwst hnance universal primary education 
in Bengal. 


Tbe Royal Commission on Labour 
According to Dr. Besant's organ Xeu 
India, every aspect of tbe Labour problem 
has been given consideration by the Royal 
Commission on Labour — wages, hours and 
conditions of work in factories, housing, 
health, welfare, the habits and social customs 
of the worker, his position under the existing 
and the new Constitution and the growth of 
the Trade Cnion movement In the opinion 
of tbe same journal. 

The aptest comment t\as made by The Dntly 
ITeiald fliat no Eoeli®hiiian could read the terrible 
stoiv witliout a sense of shame that such tenable 
conditions have not onlj been possible under 
Britshiule hot actually grown ovith it While 
such would be the obvious impression on those 
accustomed to a rapidly growing code of social 
and economic legislation and a faiily high standard 
of ddniinistiation to those in India who are 
dailv compelled to realize the scandalous neglect 
of alt that IS vital to a Nations welfare, the 
descriptive portions of the repoit will seem very 
niocli of an under-estiroate But even in this 
form, the report will bring home to readers 
abroad the destructive character of foreign rule 
Such being tbe revealing cbarncler of the 
report, it is no wonder that Forvaid of 
Glasgow has written 

“If Ibis IS all that British rule has been able 
to accomplish la the course of a centurs*. then 
tUeie IS precious little danger of tiio Indian 
National Congress or any other Indian Oovernmeat 
making (he conditions of the Indian masses much 
worse ” 


Great Britain and India's Public Debt 
In pre-Bntish India there had been no 
sucb thing as a public debt Today the 
people of India have to bear the burden of 
a colossal public debt, the interest charge on 
which they can ill-atford to p.ay. This money, 
if it could be used for the material, moral 
and intellectual advancement of India, would 
be well spent and bear valuable fruit in the 
near futnre. But as much of the money 
raised through these “national” loans had 
been squandered by the Government in one 
way or another, that portion of our national 
resources which is used for the purpose of 
paying interest on these debts remains sterile 
from the standpoint of national well-being 
and progress In order to find out how much 
of our “national” debt was incurred by our 
rulers for their own selfish and imperialistic 
purpose and how much was raised for 
meeting expenses which were genuinely 
chargeable to India, the Karachi Congress 
bad appointed a Select Committee consisting 
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of Jlcssrs D N Bahadurji, K. T- Sbah, 
Bhulabhai J. Oe'-ai and J C Xamkrappa 
They were al«o assisted by Mr. D N Josbi 
In order to fwlly appreciate the competence of 
these people to enquire and report on such 
a subject as ju'^t distribution of the burden 
of the Indian public debt between Bntain 
and India, let us see what Mahatma Gandhi 
says about them m the Young India of 
July 23, J03I Writes Mahatmaji 

Sjt D N. Bahaduru was af one (tme AdTOcate- 
General and so was Sjt Bhulalihai 4 Dasai Both 
of them are busy practitioner^ and well-known 
lawyers apart from their havin.r held the office of 
\dvocate-GeEera! Indeed that office give^ no 
added importance to the ho[der^ It is arecogniaon 
of their importance and statua in their profession 
Prof K T Shah is an economist of all-Ind’a 
reputation. IS an author of so'eral \aluaUe works 
and was for mana rears and onlv up to the othei 
daj ProfeS'or of Economics m tiie bnirers.ty of 
Bombar Sit 1 C Lumaianpa theconaener is a 
profes'cr m the Gujarat Vidiapitha He was chosen 
for thi- particular taskfoi hi- accurate knowledzc of 
oconoiUKs and his aptitude for research work These 
four memVeis were abl\ assisted at their loritation 
by Sjt D N Joslii also an economist of 
considerable e\peTienee 

So that the enquiry was made bv persons 
who knew their job 

The Indian public debt was instituted 
by the East India Company for the 
farthering of their own imperaii'tic 
ends As the accounts of the East 
India Company were hopelessly muddled, 
nobody really knows how much of the people's 
money they squandered for selfish purposes. 
But the Committee finds the account of 
borrowings to be about £50 millions just 
previous to the Mutiny This money was 
not spent for the benefit of India but as 
follows 


External AVarb of the ConiinuA . 

1st Afehan w ar 
Two Burmese Alai» 
Expeditions to China. Persia Aepal. etc 
Intel e«t paid on the East India 

Coropanj s Capital, etc lS3d-l‘'0(__ 


15 millions 
h „ 


.50 millions 


One need not comment upon the honesty 
and justice of meeting these expenses out 
of the Indian purse Let us however hear 
what Sir George Wingate said about this m 
his book Our Fmaunu} Relations u lih India 
He said 

•Most of our Asiatic Mars with eountnes beyond 
the limits of our empire have been earned on by 
means of the military and monetap resources of 
the Government of India, though the obirots o 
tliese wars were in some instances purely British 
and m others but remotelj connected with the 


interests of India They were undertaken by the 
Government of India m obedience to instructions 
received from the British. Ministries of the time 
acting through the Presidents of the Board of 
Control and for all consequences they have 
involved the British Nation is clearly responsible 
The Afghan AVar was one of the most notable of 
these, and it is now well understood that this war 
was undertaken by the British Government 
without consnltmg the Court of Directors and in 
oppo'-ition to ttieir view s It was m fact, a purely 
Bntish A\ar but notwithstanding this, and m 
defiance of a solemn expression of unanimous 
opinion on the pirt of the Court of Directors and 
of a resolution of the Court of Proprietors of the 
East India Company that the whole cost of the war 
should not be thrown upon the Indian finances, 
the ministry required this to be done Bv this 
injU'tice ten millions were added to the debt of 
India The late Persian AA ar was pioclaimed by the 
Briti'li ministry in pursuance of a policy with which 
India had no real concern but the w ar. not the 
leev was carried on by the troops and resources 
ol India and one half only of the total cost was 
sub'sequentiv settled to be borne bv the levenues 
of this coiiotri India in fact has been required 
to furnish men and means for earn mg on all our 
Asiatic AVars. and has never m anj instance been 
paid a full equivalent for the assistance thus 
rendered which furnishes irrefragable proof of the 
one sided and selfish character of our Indian 
policv ’ 

John Bright also said in tho House of 
Commons 


‘ Last \ car 1 referred to the enormous expenses 
of the Afghan AVar. the real burden of w hu h 
ought to Irf* thrown on the taxation of the people 
of England because it was recommended bv the 
English Cabinet for objects supposed to be 
English ’ 

How the Honourable Company misappro- 
priated Indian funds can be easily seen from 
some other examples of their “Indian” 
expenditure, e g 

Cape of Good Hope— Bor supplies .in 
l&OC B. 1S19-20 . £01,043 

Diplomatic Expenses in Persia from 
1811-17 £172.975 

Extra Expenses at St Helena from 
Oct. Iblo to 30th April, 1821 . £950,927 

Apart from the expenses of External 
Wars carried on by the East India Com- 
pany, 'India” paid the Hon ble Company 
in 1874 for their India Stock and towards 
interest on the same sums as follows 


Interest paj'ments 
Capital Stock 


1S33-1S57 

lbjS-lS74 


.. 15.120 000 

lOObllOi 0 
12 00 1 000 
£ 37.20(1 WO 


The next item on the list of out debts 
to Britain is the cost of the ilutiny Tins 
was charged to India most unjustly, as is 
seen from the following extract from a letter 
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■nriften by tlie Secretary of State for Ddia 
ia 18T2. 

‘The extraoidinarv case of the creat Slntiny 
of I?j7-5S IS the only caee which cives even 
plausibility to the war office representation, in 
that case, altogether unprecedented in the history 
of British India, the Imperial Government 
was compelled under the imminent risk 
of losiDff Its Empire in the East, to make one of 
those efforts which are at times mseparah'e from 
Impeml powers and Imponal obligations It 
most tie remembered however, that if similar 
exertions had been called for bv war id anv other 
part of Her ’'laie-tv's dominions not onlv must 
the same ettort hare been made but the burden 
of It mu-t Deoess,in]v have been lome, in greater 
part at least by the imperial Go\emmenf but 
in regard to (he Indian Mutinv no part of the cost 
of supprC'SiDg It was allowed to fall on the 
Imperial Excheiiuer the while of il was or is 
now being defrayed bv the Indian taxpayer 

Incidentally it should be noted that the 
es'pen'es of fhe Foer ITar were oof oofr 
entirely met by Britiin but she also paid 
the Boers £ 3 millions for rehabilitation of 
farms destroyed during the war The 
Committee say 

■ Thus the burdens and oblications which have 
fallen upon the people of India from the Ea't 
lodiaCompany amount to over 112 million sterling 
nifldo up as follow • 

Eost of the first Afghan Var loOCOfllKi 

., ., two Burmese Wars 14 0000*^ 

. . Expeditions to Chma 

Persia etc COOd'KXi 

On account of Company's Capital 

and dividend 3T2i>I(ViO 

Cost of the Mutiny • 4t»<jiV>iXw) 

£ 112,20'lt.OO 

It IS but fair that India should cow claim to 
he relieved from the burdens of expenditures 
wliichwere wrongly put on her shoulders” 

After the East India Company the 
lDd;an Exchequer was managed uo better 
by the Government of India The same 
story of charging imperial expenses to India 
was repeated perhaps at greater length. 
The Public Debt under the Crown is divided 
into two sections productive and non-prodne- 
tivc. Among the non-productive items can 
be seen such heads as expenses of the 
Abyssinian Expedition, Second Afghan War, 
Operations in Egypt and X-W Frontier, 
Burmese War. etc During the Great War 
“India” met enormous bills in behalf of 
Great Britain which the latter country 
coolly passed off as India’s "Gift” of cost of 
military operations undertaken hr India. 
Tlie«e items together mate np R«. 397 crores 
Further we find 


The expenses memred in the maintenance of 


India OflBce. Aden Persian and Chinese Consulates. 
Ecclesiastical Charges, eta. estimated at £ 20 
million, are challenged on the ground that these 
are Imperial charge®, and so should fall on the 
Impenaf Exchequer and not on ludia. 

It IS claimed that the deficits of Burmall 
budgets since 1SS6 aggregating to about 15 
crores and the interest charges and Railway 
deficits of about 22 crores and a share m re'rcct 
of the expenses of Indian defence calculated at 1 
crore a rear amounting to 4,' crores for the period 
since lb'‘®6 aggregating in all to 6'’ crore®. should 
be made good to India. 

This 1® the most lamentable" operation and 
the lo5-.es resulting from these transaction®, 
amounting to about S.) crore®. it is claimed, should 
be made good bv Great Rrit.ain 

The policy of encouraging Railway construction 
by the ®vstem of guarauteemg Interest on the 
Capital sunk has led to considerable waste, and m 
many ca«es the cost per niille of a Guaranteed 
Railway is double that of n State-built Railway 
>Iany or mo-t of the Railways were bnilt out of 
Military coneideration® and onlv of late they have 
been able to par ’heir way Stnctlr a eoneider- 
able amount of this so called derelopmental ’ 
expenditure should be charged to Military expepdi- 
tures Be it a® it mar, the recommendation 
confines if«elf to only the e\ren«es of admittedly 
strategic lines in the X -W F. Province and at 
\den costing al-oiit 33 crores. which should be 
paid br Great Bnlain 

MTien the HaiJwav jiroperties avere acquired 
bv (he State the acqui'ilion was made under con- 
ditions that added considerably to the burdens 
of the people The Companies were entitled, 
under the terras of their condact® to be paid the 
maiLet value of their Shares or Stock, at the 
date of acquMtioD Becaii'e of the Guaranteed 
Interest payments, the market price of these Stocks 
and Shares went up enoriuou»lr when the State 
was about (0 atquii'e the properde® The Com- 
panies thu® obt.ained a high price which was not 
warranted by their assets or by the return from 
their revenue® This i» an uniustfiable burden to 
he imposed on the people of India amounting to 
about crores 

The fixed rate of exchange provided in the 
Contract® of the Railway Companies occasioned 
enormous lo'-ses to Indian revenue, but the actual 
amount of loss is difficult of determination and 
a deduction on this account must be made before 
taking over the debt said to be incurred oa Railway 
account 

A® regards the other ’Productive” debt items, 
such as Irngalion. Posts and Telegraph®, etc., no 
claim IS suggested, although the extravagance of 
building a new capital at Delhi is criticized and 
tie Back Bay Reclamation scheme in Bombay is 
condemned 

Thus the total claims advanced are as 
Wkvws • — 

f'nder llie Co»ipaiiu Crores Ctorcs 

Externa] Wars ' A’l 

Capital and Interest 37 

Cost of Mutiny ... 40 112 

Under ihr British Crown 

Exteraal Mar® ... 37 

European Mar . "Gifts’’ . 

Cost ... 171 397 
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Miscellaneous Charges 
In respect of Biirraah 
Reverse Council I-osses 
Railways 


Total Rs TiOciores 


The Committee come to the following 
conclusion 

The present Public Debt of India amounts to 
over 1100 crores Takins into consideration^ the 
e\er growms mateiial anl political gam to Gieat 
Britain as the rC'iiU of ooases'.mg India and in 
coQaideratiou of the Mippre'iton of Indian indus 
tries and talents me Coiumittee recommends t^t 
Ureaf Britain should follov' m dealing with India 
the precedent shekel m relea-iin? . Ireland ot net 
sliaie of the Nation il debt ot the United Ki^dom 
when Ireland was made a Ftee btate Eveiw 
principle of fair plav now remits that if India is 
to start on a new eia of Nationtl ‘self iroveinment 
it should stait freely and without anv burden if 
anv progress is to be achieved at all India cannot 
afford to bear anj additional taxation The only 
possibilities of progress foi India therefoie aie 
the application of the national revenues to nation li 
purposes and it is onlt bv leJiiring the national 
expentli lire on the cimI and niiliiarx adininistia 
tion of the country to suit its owu lequiiemcuts 
and fleeing Indii from the liabilities foi the 
public debts not iQiurred in hei interests that 
savins can be effected wh'ch would be applica'de 
to the advancement of India in the mattei o* 
education and sanitation and other national means 
of regeneration 


Mr J C Kumarappa adds to the report 
two notes which are summarized as follows 
In the First Note, It 19 s«« 2 ‘®sted that a claim 
be made in respect of annual Military Expenditures 
on such amount as may be shown to be due to 
Imperial Interest as apart from the reqnirements 
of Indian defence A standard is adopted and 
over and above that whatevei is spent is to be 
borne bv Great Britain Accoidmg to the eali^lii^ 
lion cixen about '40 
expenditure of 21 is croi 
due to be returned . , . 

The Second Note deals w ith latest payments 


claims Theie it 
.ntcrost pajinents mad 
cnallen^red in_ the repoit 


.u-'gested claiming 
respect of the items 
c'liiiiBu ’cu lu MIC ici^c.L The calculations show 
that anothei 5IG crores out of a pa\ ment of 1050 
crores would appear to be due to be given back 
All Kumarappa also thinks that the extra 
expenditure on account of Burma should 
not be claimed unless Burma were made a 
separate province This is quite right , for 
if we start on the work of gauging inter- 
provincidl liabilities or the claims of 
individual provinces, it -p*” 

provincial jealou'ay and ilHeeling tor 

instance, most of the funds squandered by 
the East India Company came from Bengal 
and the longer the period that any part 
of India has been under the British, the 


more would be its claim, generally speaking, 
upon Britain Francis Henry Skrine, I C. S , 
wrote in his book India’s Hope (p. 39) . 

The proviQce (Bengal) proved of immense 
value during the era of strugele and consolidation 
Its revenues enabled the East India Coinpanv 
to carry on the warfare in which it was involved 
and to pursue tiie policy ot annexation which 
was forced upon it 

The Committee would have done well 
to have claimed a share in the AVar 
Reparations oo account of the numerous 
soldiers from India who died and were 
disabled on the battle-fields of France and 
Alesopotaioia India could also claim a 
large sum for all the Indian soldiers who 
have ever died or been disabled in any 
battle fought for the “Empire ” 

Critics of the report there have been 
many among Anglo-Indiaos Capital of 
Calcutta says 

The balance-sheet embodied in the Repoit is 
the sort of (locunieat which might b® expected 
from a shady ' lawver acting on behalf of a 
fraudulent bankrupt In a word the debts are 
eiaboiaied but the asseU are concealed 

So saying Capital (V Ditcher's Diary, 
July 30, 1931) proceeds to “elaborate” the 
Assets as befit®, shall we say. a fraudulent 
but highly solvent party It says 

On the dist March, 1931 the total inteiest 
bearing obligations of the Government of India 
not covered by pioductive assets amounted to 
le»s than diXl crores 

Capital forgets that this does not disprove 
India’s claims upon Britain It may be 
that whatever little money that was genuinely 
put into productive use out of the enormous 
sums borrowed by the Government in the 
name of India, is yielding high profit and 
IS paying the interest charge on ill-spent 
boirowings But this would prove only the 
great productivity of India and not the 
wisdom or the “non-fraudulence” of the 
Bntish The question is whether or not 
the British have misappropriated so much 
money for imperialistic expenditure from 
out of the Indian exchequer. If they have, 
they should pay it back If they have any 
counter-claims upon India on other grounds, 
they should also state them clearly. 

Those Bntish economists who are, like 
Ditcher in Capital, in the habit of overstating 
the Bntish-managed assets of India, always 
omit to explain the details of such man.age- 
ment If they did so, it would clearly show 
how, from the standpoint of national 
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economy, sacL over-statements are “fraudulent” 
Prof FindUy Shirras* has said 

“It IS interesting to note that while the total 
debt, prodnctive »ii(l unproductive, on Jlaich 31. 
lOlS amounts to £ 333 5 million':, the value of the 
State Railways and Irrigation "Works alone (capita- 
lized at ‘25 years’ purchase) is estimated at 
£ 534,000,000 

These tigure<, no doubt, exclude the 
millions that India had to shoulder on 
account of the Great War Moreover, such 
statements merelv prove that the State 
Railwavs and Irrigation Works are f,cf>et 
soince'i of inriiig the aheady oiettaxed 
In'hnn-y For what else could they be when 
their actual cost price (which is not necessari- 
ly the price that was paid by the British 
rulers of India to their British builders, 
contractors or supplieis of materials) does 
not justify their high yield of profits When 
a nation pays for a productive enterprise, 
such as a Railway or a canal, it should not 
be made to pay for the use of such state- 
owned capital goods at a rate higher than 
should pay for the lowest world rate of 
interest on such stock, normal depreciation 
and maintenance with economy Will the 
Governnient-owoed productive departments 
stand scrutiny on this basis ? Moreover, if 
our national productive enterprises prove 
highly profitable, would that justify tbe 
British m misappropriating our funds ? 1! 
one man could pay interest, from his income, 
on £1.000,000, would that justify another 
man in forging a pro-note in his name for 
that amount ^ 

Another set of critics attempt to point 
out how India has gained enormously in 
many indirect ways by remaining under 
British rale. It could be said in answer 
to them that we have lost much more 
through the destruction of our trades and 
industries by the British. The British have 
constructed and instituted many things in 
India , but all with a view to consolidate 
their own economic hold upon u« If we 
have been able to make some profitable use 
oi these British institutions, we have done so 
in spite of the exploitative genius of Britain. 
Let us take a recent instance of indirect 
loss due to our British connection The Great 
War caused us tremendous loss of trade, 
which would not have occutied bad we been 
totally dissociated from the British Probably 
it would have given us a chance to make 
big profit along wit h the other neutrals. 

• liiJtan I'nifititc and Banking. 3rd Ed. p 235. 


Professors Shab and Khansbatta* have 
calculated this loss at 100 crores, which is 
an underestimate. 

Retrenchment 

The scientific and the cultural depart- 
ments of the Government have all along 
been starved for funds and handicapped 
by lack, of co-ordination with the controlling 
supreme heads, who have up till now shown 
practically no interest in these departments, 
the only exception being perhaps Lord 
Curzon 

These departments. for example, the 
Arcba'ological. Zoological and Geological 
^surveys — have only recently got into their 
stride and have already very substantially 
added to the cultural and scientific 
kuowledge about India, thereby advancing 
our claims regarding a position amongst 
the civilized nations of the world The 
economic gam has also been, directly and 
indirectly, very great, as any one conversant 
with the work of these departments 
is well aware. It is impossible to give 
fuller details about the caltnral, scientific 
and economic gams in these notes, but 
we hope to give more details in our ne.xt 
is»ue regarding some of these 

The discovery of Mohea-jo-Daro made by 
the Archaeological Sutvey, the Anthropological, 
iledical and Economic Zoological work done 
by tbe Zoological Snrvey. the economic, strati- 
graphic and palaeontological work doo^: by 
the Geological Snrvey are all achieiements of 
the first magnitude la the cultural sphere. As 
such, everv educated Indiau should take 
pride iQ these and insist that these depart- 
ments he substantially strengthened by 
money grants and appointment of additional 
highly trained Indian officers 

There is some wild tall about total 
suspension of work in these departments 
for a number of years This would be nothing 
short of a calamity and the Government will 
be execrated throughout the civilized world, 
if they thoughtlessly carry out tliis mad 
project 

In our opinion, retrenchment is impossible 
in these departments as the grants 
made at present are hopelessly inade- 
quate, as it is All that the Government can 
do is to try to eliminate duplication of work 
and to bring about increase of efficiency m 
these departments 

* ILeaftn and larahk' Capacitii of inrfia. Ist Ed. 

p. 2<6 
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B hnre already said that rcy ramd has 
5 been greatly drawn towards the Soviet 

Government ever since my first 

acquaintance with it There are some 
special reasons for tVis, which deserve to 
be discussed. 

At the back of the image thereof that 
has taken shape m my mind there swings 
the black curtain of India’s degradation. 
A certain truth can be discovered from the 
history that lies at the root of this 
degradation, which, if pondered iipon. may 
serve to elucidate my ideas with reg.ard to 
the matter m question 

"V^hen, once upon a time, the merchant- 
ships of Europe begin to carry their wares 
from port to port of the Eastern continent, 
a new ei'a of human history began to 
evolve upon this earth Tne KshaUuja or 
Warrior Age passed away and the Vaishija 
or Merchant Age was ushered in In this 
age. the associations of traders that came 
to foreign countries began to smuggle in 
pieces of kingdoms through the backdoors 
of their tride-m.irkets Tbev did not shrink 
to employ various underhand means, because 
what they desired was success, not glory 

At this period India was famous 
throughout the world for her immense 
wealth, as has been proclaimed time after 
time by contemporary foreign, historians 
Even Clive himself has expressed surprise 


at bis own moderation in the art of 
pilferiog when he considered the immensity 
of Induis riches 

By and by, in connection with clearins 
the way to trade, the foreign merchants 
superimposed the royal throne on tbeir seat 
of trade Tne times were propitious. The 
Mogul power was then being undermined, 
Mahrattas and Sikhs were busy loosening 
the joints of the empire, which was finally 
dismembered and destroyed by British 
bands 

It cannot be maintained tliat there was 
no such thing as tyranny or injustice or 
disorder in this countiy when the afore'aid 
adventurers gambled for kingly power. 
But they were part and parcel of the 
country The wounds they inflicted were 
skin-deep , there may have been much 
bloodshed, but no bones were broken 
The various methods of producing wealth 
were m full swing In fact, all those 
departments enjoyed the patronage of the 
kings and Badshahs If that had not been 
the case, there would have been no reason 
for foieigo merchants to come crowding 
here. Why should locusts swarm in the 
desert ’ 

The means employed thereafter by the 
merchant-rulers to cut the roots of the 
pagoda-tree of wealth in India, during this 
ill-fated union of commerce and empire, 
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are oft-repeated tales of history, and the gulf stream, is mostly deviateo towards 

intensely disagreeable to hear Bat because relieving the cold of the British Isles, whose 

thev are stale and hackneyed, it will not pensions we supply from- a portion of our 

do to suppress them with the muzzle of funeral expenses The only reason for this 

oblivion. That is the onsrin of the present is that greed is blind, greed is cruel; and 

unendurable poverty of the country India India is an object of greed for India’s 

once gloried in her wealth, and if we forget rulers 

the conveyance bv which it was transported • A nd yet even lo momen ts _of uUer 
to a distant island, we shall lose sight of despondency I n ever de ny _that lE^nglisliriien 
an important fact in modern world-historvy'^ are genSous by nature, that other European 
We must remember the fact that the motive'll nations are more niggardlv and cruel than 
force of modern politics is not military I these people m their foreign territories, 
glorv but the lust of wealth. The subjects vjhe rebellious spirit that we esprc'S in 
of a king have some sort of human word and deed with regard to the ruling 


relationship with his roval power, but no 
such thing IS possible with regard to greed 
for wealth Wealth cruel, impersonal 
Not only does greed put the golden eggs 
laid by the goose into its basket, but it 
cuts the goose s throat as well 

Let us assume that the old-world skill 
and the various means by which handicrafts 
were carried on have naturally died out in 
competition with machinery Therefore, to 
enable the people to live, the first thing 
necessary was to hare taught them the use of 
machinery by every possible means In 
modern time- this endearour has been 
strenuously made in all free countries foi 
self-preservation Japan ha«, within a short 
time, mastered the machine ridden by 
wealth. Had that not been possible, then 
she would bare lost her life and property 
through the machinations of Europe, the 
master mechanic Unfortunately, we hare 
not had the same opportunities, for greed is 
envious Under the shadow of this enormous 
greed, our life and livelihood are withering, 
in lieu of which our masters console us 
by saying that law and order will be main- 
tained. in order to protect the small remnant 
of life and wealth that still remains And 
we have mortgaged food and clothing, brains 
and learning to procure the money for their 
police uniforms with our last breath 

Where the relationship is one of greed, 
there can be no respect for its medium’ 
And where there is no respect there the 
claims of the other side are kept down as 
low as possible It is a matter of common 
knowledge how low are the funds apporUoned 
for our very existence and the common 
decencies of human life Only the barest 
amount of food, clothing, learning, medicine, 
drinking water strained from mud; on the 
other hand no lack of policemen and 
oflicnls with fat salaries, whose par like 


race would not have been tolerated by the 
rulers of any other nation, proofs of which 
are not wanting m Europe itself and eien 
m America Even after proclaiming open 
rebellion, when we complain in astonishment 
if oppressed by the officials, then we prove 
that our deep respect for the Eughsh nation 
dies hard indeed IVe expect much less 
from our own rajahs or zemindars When 
staying to England I noticed that discredit- 
able cases of rathlessness m India seldom 
found tbeir way to the Eoglish papeis 
The reason for this was not only the fear 
of opprobrium lu Europe or America As a 
matter of fact, those English officials who 
believe in relentless methods in checking 
restlessness m foreign subjects fear the 
conscience of their own countrymen, 
liovernment has said that the repressive 
measures taken in order to punish the 
recent revolutionary disturbances, were of tho 
lightest kind We may not like to admit 
this; and yet when we compare them with the 
punitive mea'sures in the past and the 
present, we cannot say that the above 
statement is exaggerated We have been 
rudely handled, often enough unjustly, .and 
worst of all. from behind the screen This 
also will I s-ay. that m many cases, the 
glory was theirs who were be.iten and the 
bumihatiOD theirs who held the rod And 
yet judging by the usual standard of 
administration, we must say that our 
chastisement was of the lightest Especially 
when no bonds of blood relationship exist 
between us, and when they possess the 
physical power of turning the whole of 
India into a Jallianwalfah Bagh 

Still, that IS no consolation Tlie punish- 
ment that dwells lu the end of a stick may 
become tired after a wliile. there is even the 
possibility of its being overcome with sh.acie 
But the punishment that dwells within tho 
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uatnre of r_en does cot disappear behind a 
bridge party at the gymkhana, after breaking 
a feiv hcroan skalls. It i- nnderminmg the 
wealth of the whole nation from witnin The 
puni'hment inflicted by anger comes, to an 
end sometime , bnt the penalty exacted bv 
greed is endless 

In the Tini€S Liiiraru S-pplemenf I see 
that a writer named llaclee maintain' toat 
the root cause of India"' poverty is the over 
population resulting from indiscriminate 
marriage. The insinuation being that the 
dram going on from out'ide would not have 
been intolerable, if fewei people had licked 
the platter clean of le«s food I hear that in 
England, between I'^Tl and 1921 \ n the 
population has increased bv 6 *j per cent 
The rate of mcrea'e in ludia's population in 
fifty years is 03 per cent. Tnen xvbv this 
differeoce in result where the cau«e is the 
same ^ Therefore, it is evident that the root 
cause IS not increase of population but the 
lack of lood»provisioD \Dd where i* the 
root of that ' 

If the fortunes of those who govern and 
tho'e who are governed, move in the same 
orbit, then there cannot oe anv cause for 
complaint that is to ^av the spoil* are 
pretty equally divided, whether the products 
be plenty or meagre Bat where there lies 
the expanse of an immense 'ea and boundless 
greed between the bright fortnight and 
tiie dark fortuiclit where the provision of 
education, 'anitation. ‘elf-respecf and wealth 
never ri'fs above tne level of mi'erliness on 
the dark sid«. .md ve: t' e provision for the 
bull s-eve* lantern if ti- nignt watchman is 
ever on the incie.!'* it doe<n t require 
much delving mt.-’ tne intricacies of statistic* 
to calculate that tor tre Is't loO rear*, 
poverty in all thinc' on r'i«> Indian aide, and 
prosperity in all thing' .m the Bnti'b. have 
exi'ted hack-tO'hack lile tiie obver'C .and 
levei'e «ides of a medal If one wanted to 
draw a complete picture • f tne above, then 

ne would have to place 'ide bv 'ide 'Cenes 
irom the live* of the peO'ant who prodnctr- 
tr.e jnte in Bengal end of tbO'O who enjov 
tue profits t'lertof in di't.ant Dundee 

Ihe terrible era of trade was n«bered m 
together with the di'Ccverv of the wnole 
world by 'ca-going ve'-el* The first chapter 
uf ti.e ac»' of commerce becan with robbery 
Tne e.irth th^a groaned ceder the fricbtfnl' 
lie's of slave-stealing and wealth-'tealing 
Ti.is cruel bu'ines* wa« carried on chiefly in 
foreign lands Ic those days Spain wiped off 


with blood, not only the gViu 
Mexico, bnt aUo its whole civilization. The 
bbod-red clonds of that storm reached India 
in separate gUsts from the West It is 
unnecessary to deal with that history The 
current of wealth .and prosperity turned 
from the East to the West 

However painful may be the cleavage that 
1 ' created by the heartless process of money- 
making m the same country, between the 
members of the same nation yet there equal 
opportunities are open to ail there may be 
differences of capacity, bnt there is no 
hampering distinction of rights Tne same 
per-on who i« being ground in the mill of 
wealth today may be promoted to-morrow 
to tue grinding part of the apparatus Xot 
only that, hut a certain amount of the wealth 
amassed bv the neb. is distributed naturally 
throughout the country la some form or 
other Personal wealth cannot help taking 
upon itself a large amount of the responsibi- 
lity of nahonal wealth Popul.ir eiucation, 
popular saoitatiOD. popular entertainment, 
vanous pbilautbropic institutions, — tiiese are 
all terv cosHv ui)dert.akiDg3 ill these 
varied claim* of the country are 'atisfied by 
the neb. whether they wish it or not 

But the wealth if India that belongs to 
foreign merchaat^ or big officials. i« shared 
br the people of India in the shape of mere 
crumb' left over from the feast. The 
peasant' profound need* of education and 
s.'ioitatioQ remain ignored, but no portion of 
the outgoing profits is restored to them 
That which goes, coes altogether The village 
tanks are contaminated m order to make 
jnte-profits possible, but not a pice i* dropped 
from tile full money-bags of foreign capitalists 
in order to assuage this dire water famine 
If relief mea'ures for w.ater ha^e to be 
nudertafcen. tnen all the strain of that taxa- 
tion falls on the blood of these starved 
panper* Tnere i* no money in the Govern- 
ment treasury for popular education — why 
not ' The principal reason is that va't snm« 
of money vanish from India altogether . that 
is to say. the water in the tanks evaporate* 
on this side, and is tnmed into clonds which 
diS'olve in showers on the other side Thi« 
poor unfortanate. nnedneated, unhealthy, 
monbund India Las for year* been sopplrin!: 
funds UEOvtec'ibiy to the hospitals and 
schools of ti-at far country 

'•ir John Ijimon Li* said “In our vi^w 
the mo't furmidabie of the evils from which 
India IS scffenng. have their roots in social 
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and economic customs of long standing, 
ivhich can onlr be lemedied br the action 
of the Indian people tbera^^elres ’’ 

This IS a confempfaoas opinion The 
standard bv 'vdicd he has judged India’s 
needs, is not then own standard He cannot 
eren imagin'' for a tattered, weak bodied, 
disease-worn India deprived of edne^tion. 
the same ideal of life ^^hlch ha' developed 
in his osvo country in the chape of onlettered 
education and uutramrapUed freedom and 
opportuniti?' We mu't eke ont a scanty 
e'yisteiice by preienting OTer-popuIation 
while luasiDg their inflt^ed standard of life 
possible for ever 

If was when foreigo greed and the 
iiidiffereace resulting rneiefiruu bad stuuped 
thoir features upon iin miud upon .n daih 
background of despaii that I went to Kus'ia 
When I observed in tin, last eoantr\ a 
streDUoiis endeayoiir mid? hr the ''0\jet 
GoTernment ti iiup rt thiongh education 
perfect efficiency to tiip entire people com- 
posed of vniious rac“' European and non- 
European I willed ti put the question to 
the SnioD Coiunii''inn It it bo tine that 
It IS the ignoiauoe and superstition in India 
that has entered liko a shaft and has been 
bleeding it to death through all these real*, 
then why has aothiDs been done lo adequate 
measure to alleviate it. during the hundred- 
and-sixty years o^ British rule Has the 
Coiiunission demonstrated by statistics the 
comparatire amount spent* bv the British 
Government upon supplying the Police with 
hafo)i‘> and supplying education to the people 
whose skulls are amenable to the«e batons^ 

On setting foot in Russia, the first thing 
that meets the eye is that tlie peasants and 
workers’ community there, who eight years 
ago, were .as helplo'S, starving, oppressed 
and uneducated as the people of IndiSL, 
wliosc burden of sorrow was m many 
directions even heavier than our owd, have 
progressed further along the path of educa- 
tion within this short time, than our upper 
classes have done in a hundred-and-siity 
years. Here I have seen th^ actual mani- 
festation stretching from one end of the 
horizon to the other, of tliat vKion of 
education, which we poor dreaming beggars 
have not dared to paint e%en on the ca^nvas 
nf a niinage 

How has this miracle become possible ^ 
I have repeatedly asked myself And the 
.answer 1 h.ave received in my own mmd is 
that there is no barrier of greed anywhere 


These people are not afraid to give a 
complete, thorough education even to their 
Turkoman sabjects in far Asia, in fact, they 
are eager to do so 

I hear that .i French scholar has said, 
in connection with the spread of edocation 
in Cochin-Chioa. that he hopes France will 
not mate the same mistake as the English 
Government lias made. lU educating the 
natives of India We must admit that fheie 
IS a ceitain nobilifv in the English character 
bv reason of which thev occasionally make 
mistakes in their foreigo rule and miss a 
thre.id or two lu the close-woveu mesh of 
domination, otherwise peihaps it would have 
taken another ceuturv oi so for us to find 
oui voices It cannot be gain«a;d that 
leuoraoce of the people is not less powerful 
than police perhaps Lord Curzoa 

had some glimmerings of this truth The 
French scholar does not judge the ediicationa! 
needs of a subject couutrv bv the same 
standard as he judges tliose of his own 
The onlr reason for this is greed To 
the greedv. th» «enitors of their greed 
are verv hazv as human beings, and their 
claiin« are uafurallv miainiiz^d Those with 
whom India i* linked bv government, hive 
not cle.arly visualized to this dav, what kiud 
of food we eat. what sort of water we tr''e 
to «Iake our thii't, what a profound ignorance 
envelopes our mind' Because, the important 
point 13 that we aie noce««ary to them, that 
we aUo have our life-aud-deatli needs is not 
such an urgent matter Besides, we have 
been brought down «o low, that it»is hardly 
possible to honour our claims 

That IS wbv, when I went to Russia and 
saw that very greed was ch.asteoed. I felt a 
great joy. For I cannot rid my ruind of the 
central idea behind this, \Uiich is that, not 
only in India, hut .all over the world, 
wherever one a net of ere.at danger 

spre.ad, there the inspiration always comes 
from greed 

Once upon a time the T'anst regime 
soagbt to overpower the people's mind 
throngh ignorance and blind piety and to 
sap their manhood by ruthless police perse- 
cutions I do not imagine tint the rod of 
iron IS supine in Russia at present, but the 
intensive method of education n extraordinary. 
And therefore this much can be said for 
certain that tiio education winch tlie m.asse« 
of Russia are receiving so freely and plenti- 
fully, will natur.dly counteract the utter 
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repression of the freedom of mind with 
regard to a particular economic doctrine 

One constantlv hears rumours of crnel 
oppression id Russia -that mav be possible 
And yet. the Soviet Government is con- 
tinually demonstrating the teinble repression 
and tyranny of the old legime by means of 
pictures and cinemas and Historical lessons 
If this Goveinment has aKo adopted the same 
cruel methods, then the ieist one cm siv 
is that it IS a stranseh mistaken pidicy for 
them to amuse feehncs of diseost agamst 
ill acts of cruelty If the cruelties of 
Siraj-ud'dauh in the Black Hole were 
everywhere deuuncnted it cinemas and by 
ether vmd mean', tl en at any lat® it might 
he eycu'ible to -iv tint t> peipetrite a 
.lailianwailah Bagh at the '-inie time vrouW 
he an act of foolishness 

A stremmus endeavom is clearly etident 
in 'SoTiet Russia to oast the intelligence ot 
the masses in one and th^ same mould ot 
llarsian economics and with this determina- 
tion in Mew the wav to liee discU'Sion on 
this subiect has been fotciblv barred 1 
believe this accusation to be tine X»imng 
the recent Europem wir. the same iMempt 
was made to gag freedom of speech and to 
suppiess eitiior behind prison-bars oi upon 
the gallows all individual opinion that went 
agaiQst the policy of the Go'ernment 

irhere the gie d of gaining immediate 
results is verv strong there political leaders 
do not care to acknowledge the right of 
individual opinion That di-cossion can be 
postponed, tliev say meanwhile let us gam 
our ends Russia is in a state of war now 
there are enemies within and without 
Various machinations aie afoot on all sides 
for frustrating ail their experments So the 
foundations of then coustiuctive work must 
oe securely laid as soin is pDS:.ible and 
hence they have no hesitation in Using lorce 
But howevei urgent the need may be, foice 
weakens for good the fiundation on which 
It raises its tower 

The goal Rivssn lias set itself is to make 
a pathway for the now age, to upioot 
ancient beliefs and customs from then old 
bed' . to disturb the tranquillity of long- 
standing habits Those who c.annot brook 
the delay of compromwing with human 
nature and biding their time, believe in 
violent action but what they bmld up 
e'cntuallv in a sitjols night ba forcible 
niei'UTes, does not bear weight and does 
not last long I do not believe in thO'C 


leaders who have snoceeded in moulding 
opiD ons. but not men First of all it is not 
wise to have such implicit faith in one’s 
opinion, which must be proved gradually in 
•’luise of action Those very leader' who 
do not obey the injunctions of sacred writings 
are tigid believers. I hud. in tlie gospel 
of economics, with which they want to force 
men to come into lioe, willy-nillv, bv hook 
OI by crook They fail to understand that 
even if thev succeed in forcing these 

d>ctiine' down men's tlnoats. that does not 
prove fhem to be true m fact, that the 
gieater the force used, the 1‘' ' is the proof 
of truth lu Kuiope, vyheii theie existed 

a mihtiot faith in the Christian scripture*, 
then effort' were made to prove their truth 
bv Ijieaking men ' booe» on thi lack bv 
buroing and piercing and stouing them 
Aiwadav' the same kind ot reasoning by 
biute force ■' being applied to BoKhevik. 
doctrine' b\ ftiend and foe aliL® Both 
partie' accii'e each other of cuibmg the 
light of indiv'd'iil opinion la the re'ult 
human nature in the Western continent i» 
being 'Ubieoted to missiles from both 'ide* 

It leminj' me of oui D'lnl song 
■ 0 cruel hasty one. 

Wilt pluck the tender blossom of thy soul 
And throw it in the thiiues. tn shrivel there’ 
tVilt thm not tarry for the flower to bloom, 
But It mii't scatter scent without delay ' 

I.ook at mv m liter now. the holr one, 

Who vcait' ’Q patience tbiougli the ago* long, 
And bid*' his time for eveiy bud to hlocim 
Toy giced i' and hence tbv cruel rod 
Is all thou canst depend upon Listen now 
To Madau' prayer— In my master's he.ait 
The self-unconscious hear' in blusful ease 
The me'Sage of the sonl. 0 hastv one 

1 have '^aid that in Soviet Rus'ia the 
vanou' subjects of the Russian 'jtate. irrespec- 
tive of tace and class, have been honoured hj- 
receiving equal rights and opportunities for 
real education It is because I am a British- 
Indiau subject that tlu- matter has been to 
me a source of such deep gratificvation 

>ow perhaps I must answer one last 
question llanv people in mv country hue 
g'ked me mv opinion about Bol'hevik 
economics I am afraid, that scnpture-dnv cn 
and pne»t-ridden country as ours has alwivs 
been, the tendency of our hypnotized mentality 
IS to accept immediately as A'edic trnth .any 
foreign imported doctrine Freeing ourselves 
from this "spiritual tutelage, we should now 
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be^in to sar that opinions are justified by 
tbeit apphcatiQQ to reality, that the te«t is 
not yet finished Tlie chief ingredient in 
any doctrine relating to liumanitv is bamao 
nature it«elf It take^ »’ime to ascertain how- 
far it can h,- harmonized with bomaD 
nature 

Man has t'vo sides on the one Iiand, he 
has Ills iDC-['endent self, on the other be is 
related tr e^erehodv else If one leaves oat 
either • i ihe^e ^nles. then what remains is 
un-^eal When iinn incline^ uncoroprcuBisingly 
f' une particular side, then bis adviser 
wiahiug to cut the trord’-in Knot, tells him 
to I'lp off the other «!de altogether When 
indiTidualism culminate- id acote seU-seetmc. 


then the wise counsellor adrises to annihilate 
toe self altogether. Perhaps that may lessen 
the disturbance*, but it may also couceivablj 
stop ^1 luoiements of life. To till the hcrse 
in order to ni-ike the carriage safe is not a 
wise policy 

Men tight and struggle with one another 
because tfaev are encased in separate bodies, 
but oulr au arrogant economic Czar could suggest 
that all men should be tied together hand- 
and-foot with one rope, so as to mate one 
gigantic bode inhabit the earth. To By m 
the face of Prondence and try to upset its 
decrees wholesale, requires more foolhardiness 
than courage 


Women's Education in American Colleges 

Bt B. B MU^*DECR. >i.a. Php 


M ost of the colleges and uoirersities m 
the United States of America are co- 
educational institutions The Dumber 
of girl students registering year by year m 
these centres of learning is increasing and to 
a majority of the middle and upper class 
girls college educatiou Las become a matter 
of course To the highly ambilioos among 
them wbo are not afraid of hard work, a good 
college training opens up splendid avenues 
of sernce The American women hare 
recognized that a college course will not 
only increase their eamiog power but will 
make them finer women, more capable of 
Hjeetiug -Tsbate^-i situalum IVat niar •present 
it«e]f ID life, whether in the business and 
professional world or as a home-maker and a 
mother 

There has been moreover a growing 

dercand for college-trained women lor 

positions .as teachers of home economicv, as 
direcloTs of cabs .and tea-room*, as 

consultants in commercial firm*, as dietitians 
in hospitals, or as experts in technical 
joumalisni. and the demand has been greater 
than tlie supply. Tc* m'^et this need the 
college* and unireTsities 5)nre usnally a well 
equipped and staffed Horn® Economics 

DiTi<ion ranking .a* much in importance a* 


the djTisioos of liberal arts, science, laiv, 
Agncultore and Medicine Apart from the 
department of home economies women 
enter other departments of knowledge in 
order to specialize. Most popular among 
these are the departments of medicine, libera! 
arts, science, and dentistry. A few among 
them find their way into the law, landscape 
architecture. architectural engineering 
dep.artajeat5 also 

But the creat centre of women's activity 
in the colleges js of course the Home 
Economics Dinsion, It i* for the courses 
provided m this department th.at the largest 
number of girls are enrolled. And of a 
nece-sity the great colleges and universities 
are compelled to have the best staffs and 
equipment so as to attract the largest number 
of student* 

In the Iowa .‘^tate College of .igrieulture 
and Mechanic Art* at Arne*, Iowa, there 
j* one of the be-t heme economics divisions 
in the countrv It is claimed by the 
State girls that theirs is the be«t equipped 
and staffed institution in the Union, trhaf- 
ever that be, there is no doubt that it bas a 
nationwide repnfafjon for the e^ciency ff 
its traimcg 

Over a thou-and girls from Iowa and 
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other States register every year m tbi's 
iDStitutiOQ and m the years iy28-192y and 
1929-l«i30 there were some from such rem .te 
btates as Yermoot, Y'a'.ino^ton a&d Neir 
Mexico, while there was one girl denoted h^ 


JearniDg to cook and sew That 15 now all 
changed With the increasing demands of 
modern civi i^ation it not only means learninc. 
how to administer a home wisely and 
InpoUv and to occupy a fitting place 



the >ew /iealaud Go'^imieot another from 
tienna and a tniio li 'in t''loD.a The 
faculty is compo-ed of a''< uf -ivlv women 
who are sueciali't-. in th- r le'pectne field- 
The Ihviso)!! of Home Ec jomic- 1- oigani^ed 
into the following depaitiijent- winch eontn 
bute to all sidps of home maling education 
applied art foods auci nutrition institu- 
t'onal adnunistiation iniuiagement of tea- 
room- and cafe-) pli^ -ical edut.ition 
textiles and women - clothins: household 
administration which include- home manase- 
meut, cliiUi eaie. child tramiiu and hou-e- 
hold equipment 

The home economies cmi-e- in the old 
days u-ed to lu^an not much more than 


in commuQily h e bnt ,t means prepannir to 
enter one of those professions for °l,on 
home economic, prondes a basic Ir.iinin.- 
^e following things are kept lo mind while 
educating the girls before httmg tiie,., „ 
snch important tasis 

Ihe knowledge aud practice oi health 

“ fS'eV ““ 

’'"eUtyYre “■* “ 

fine social and 
pmtual relation.dip- with other people 
resident graduates In- to be 10 

Fven the college for at least four vear- 

b-xen though tho specializing in 
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home economics, jet a bro^Jd training is 
usually provided theoi and the subjects 

iDclude English language and Uterataie, 

American and foreign history, psychology, 
physical, biological and social sciences 

courses lo toieign languiiges, technical 

journalism vocational education. public 
speaking are usually insisted upon and the 
following Fiesliman courses are almost coni' 
pulsorv mathematics, botany, physics. 


home furoishing and decoration , correct use 
ol kitchen and home appliances; anatomv. 
hygiene and care of the human body; 
economics, of home budgets, etc. Xothinj 
that influences home life and its betterineDl 
in a scientific manner is lost sight of. 

W hile there are no final esaminafioD', 
girls graduating in home economics have s 
unique hual test when they have an oppor- 
tnnitv to show to the best of their ability 



chemistry and zoology -A four year course 
in liome economics then means a broad 
general education based on high college 
standards 

In home economics courses there is a 
groat variety and Ireedom of choice Some 
of the more important courses are : cooking of 
Tanous foods; chemical and nutritive 
properties of foods , meat's, their recognition, 
propertits. difierent modes of cooking ; 
laundering ; textiles and women’s clothing 
including examination and selection of fabrics; 


the use of what they have gathered all along 
the way. Girls who reach the fourth ye-'’*' 
class have to spend six weeks in groups of 
eight in houses known as tiome management 
houses There are four such homes on the 
Iowa State College campus In each home 
IS a child under two years, usually secured 
from some foundling hospital or rescue home 
The child and the home furnish the students 
ordinary problems of child care, training, 
maoagemenL The proWems of managvpg the 
home when there are guests, of handling the 
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•daily Toatme tasks, and of a'leadin? to the 
other members of the familv provide excellent 
opportunities to put to test the traioine the 
girls had received 

The Home Economics Hall, or the H^c 
building as the girls affectionately cill it is 
a stately edifice, ciiubininc dianitr with 
charm, quite in keepio-r ivith its piupis"* 
It 13 completelv equipped for the studv ut 
all phases of bome-makinsr education Modern 
laboratories furnished with up-tp da*-e anpara 


inteiior studios where problems m house 
fuiniahiog are worked with actual materials . 
an expenineotal textiles laboratory ; an 
atiinal laboratorv for nutrition experiments 
with guinea-pigs and rabbits . and a large 
auditorium for public gatherings The 
P'lT'ical education department is housed 
in an adjic’nt building for want of 
room in the Home Economics Hall 
Ti“ ■5tat<» L“gi'slature has been asked to 
huild a hundred tliou'and dollar structure 



tua IS a feature of all departTi=*nt'. ot tie 
division aod among tb-^- sp-'cul feitui**- «r 
the nuitkitchea-. planned very dnvenieot 
home kitchens th“ equipment laboratories 
stocked with all typ°s of up-to-date horn" 
equipment the institutional kitchen and tea 
room where girls speciah/iag in this depart- 
ment have opportunities to learn the coneer 
methods of taking order' «er>iag. and wnere 
ficultv members aod -tuients can ootain 
■nidi IV meals at a sTiall cost , th° house 


tar housing t'le complete woti'^ds gvmnasium 
and that is waiting sanction 

While working out the details of under- 
graduate in'truction. advanced studies for the 
sake of girls who want to go up higher have 
not been forgotten The graduate department 
Is being steadily improved providing increas- 
ing facilities for specialization, 'c'pecially 
in foods and nutrition 

Nor Is this all The Seniors, students of 
the fourth vear chs^, edit and pnblish with 
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the help of the faculty a useful journal four 
times a year m which problems afTectin? 
the every day life of American housewives 
are nicely dealt with and importabt discoveries 
made in the Home Economics Dnision are 
set forth in popular language The loita 
Homemal.ei la an illustrated journal with 
a wide circulation m the State and is popular 
among losva women 

The College Broadcasting station has 
reserved one hoar in the mornings for the 
faculty of this division to give talks on 
hygiene, child care, child training, etc During 
such hours foreign students on the campus 
may be requested to talk on the home life 



and related top.cs of their respective home- 
lands rrom the appreciations which the 
wnter received from such States as Kansas, 
North Dakota. Jfinnesota, it was evident 
that the Iowa lioiueniaker’s hour on the 
^YOl was tuned in m several homes 

The alter college activities of the girls 
are not lost sight of With over a thousand 
girls attending the institution on her hands, 
the Dcaji of Women Student Affairs is a 
busy oliicer on the campus. Those girls who 
ate not staying with their parents have to 
May dating the ’freshman' year in one of 


the college dormitories. These are well- 
furnished and attractive homes where girls 
enjoy home life After the ‘freshman’ year 
the girls may stay in the Sorority houses, 
though a large number continue to stay in 
the dorimtorie« 

The Soionty is a kind of a club bouse 
providing both board and lodging It is 
entirely managed by the girls themselves. 
A president, a council, a social secretary, 
a sports secretarv’, etc are elected every year. 
A house niotUei appointed by the Dean of 
Women, but paid by the Sorority chaperons 
of the girls On Fiidays and Saturdays the 
Sororities may hold dances, misers, fiiesides, 
when boy friends are invited to the home 
and additional chaperons who are faculty 
members iiave to be lequisitioned All these 
functions have of course to have the approval 
of the Dean of Women 

The Sororities have either local or national 
standing The former are those that have 
DO branches ID other university or college 
centres National standing Sororities have 
a large nnmbei of branches (known in the 
States as Chapters). Greater the number 06 
chapters a boronty has, greater its importance 
and Sororitie' with chapters from coast to 
coast (Atlantic to- Paeihc) have very guarded' 
inembership Host of these Sororities have 
Greek letter names such as PJn Beta Pi, 
Alpha, Xu O/mcioiu and a walk round the 
college campus where most of these are 
situated is an exercise in learning the Greek 
alphabet. 

Similar club houses where men students 
stay are known as Eratermties and their 
organizatioD. etc is same as that of the 
Sororities 

Not all girls can enter Sorority homes 
Each Sorority has certain standards which 
have to he fulBlled before the initiate is 
finally selected These are a certain 
scholastic standing, a particular social 
position, proficiency in some sports, such as, 
hockey, swimming, basketb.ail, archery, and 
also dancing It is usual for a mother to 
desire her daughter to enter the Sororitj’' 
of which she H an ahiinniis Ahtiniii spirit 
IS extremely strong 

Some Sororities have open houses on 
Sundays when outsiders on the campus may 
be asked for dinner Foreign students on 
the campus, men or women, are on such 
occasions sometimes requested to give talks 
about their respective covintiies or their 
Tiews about America 




A Comer of the Lauodu 


The Iowa State College grants every Tlio«e who wish to dedicate their lives for 

year n limited number of fellowships to girls the noble purpose of the emancipation of our 

from foreign lands «ho are graduates in country and the education of our women 

tbeir home countrv and who wish to take would do well to apply, and their applications 

advantage of the facilities available m that are sure to be considered with sympathy 

college They get sraJuate stinding and and encouragement, 

can register for the 3t '' or Ph 1) degree^ 






Economic Reconstruction of India 


B\ MATsU SUBEDAR 


T he poverty of India is leaU not merely 
with reference to the condition of the 
people ID the iramediate past before 
British inle, hut also with reference to the 
condition of the mass of people all over 
the world Poverty does not mean merely 
that the general level of earnings is low, 
but it also means that a large number 
unemployed and they are offering themselves 
for work at a lower wage It also means 
that these men, who are not fully employed> 
consume their own savings, or, by elicitiog 
the support of others, prevent further savings 
being made. Indian economic life cannot 
be set right eseept by fuller employment ol 
her people and more production. The 
increased production should also retnam in the 
hands of those who produce If it were 
taken away from them in the form of higher 
rents or taxes, or. if it never falls into their 
hands, but is taken away bv alien interests 
iQ the form of surplus profits, the economic 
position would remain the same 

In order to prepare for better economic 
life in this country, the people should have 
the will and desire to face changes There 
would have to be changes in law ami in 
practice, which will strengthen the position 
of the actual cultivator. There would have 
to be further protective laws, which would 
give the enterprising people of this country 
a place far more secure and assured than 
it is at present In no country in the world 
has there been such a disorganization in 
economic affairs os in India The door is open, 
awd ft's ti TnrAtei of lack, there have been 
more facilities for tho«e who come from 
abroad, than for the sons of the soil The 
conservation of India’s resources id Indian 
hands add the control of her capital and 
industry by Indian®, is. therefore, a sine 
yiin }w)i, but this is sure to involve some 
degree of interference with c«tablished 
foreign vested interest® The interference 
vtul, howeier, not he considerable J»or 
would It be without definite preoedents in most 
other countries, including the United King- 
dom. There does not appear to be any 
sound reason why India should not 


reorganize her economic life to suit her own 
condition®, so as to give the maximum 
benefit to the large mass of her own popula- 
tion, adopting the same expedients as have 
been adopted by various other civilized 
nation® in the world That it was not open 
to her to adopt these expedients m the past 
on political grounds, is obviou®. ‘Whether 
It will be open to her even after the promised 
reforms are introduced, is «t present 
hanging m the balance, since Eagland appears 
to be determined to ask for safe-guards, the 
hie of which do not exist anywhere either 
lu the Empire or m the world 

Another direction in wh'cli those who 
seek reconstruction of Indian economic life 
will have to go. is the avoidance of waste 
Expenditure towards a certain end definitely 
calculated to secure the efficiency of a 
producing unit is fully ju«tified. But, 
beyond that, it is wasteful The standard, 
therefore, has to be applied to a million 
different occasions by different classes of 
people under different conditions, but there is cot 
the slightest doubt that economy in expenditure 
has not yet been undertaken in India in earnest. 
There is wasteful extr-avagance in the- 
administrative expenditure of the Central 
Oovernment and provincial Governments as 
well a® large inunicipaUties Things have been 
adjusted up to a certain standard in boom 
Year®, wheu everything appeared to bo rosy, 
but no oue seems to have had the courage 
or the public Spirit to cut down when the 
tide has turned Public opinion itself has 
been somcwtiat dormant If, when tbe 
tide lias definitely turned aw.ay, timely 
precautions are not taken, the whole 
xnachinerv roav be brought to a stop bv a 
sudden and jerky proces® It would affect 
the fircdit of all tlie®e units and it would 
generally give a shock to the delicate 
economic fabric in which the condition of 
one set of people and one class inside a 
nation vitally affects all others There is waste- 
fulness farther m the carrying on of all 
public utility, both in tlie hands of the 
state and of private enterprise. There arc 
leakages, which are avoidable m many joint- 
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and other onceros Tn^re is, farther, 
thon^litless and rectless expenditure on 
the part of the people in social matter' 
The social life of the bulk of the popnlatiou 
13 at present merelv drifting Tne orthodox 
tradition holds on ivithont the nece'sarv 
adjustments, and a eomraunUv. which is 
almost leaderless in social raatfers merelv 
goes on doing what was dine in the pd't 
regardless of the chanced circumstances and 
recardless of the fact that resources, which 
are much more urgcntiv wanted for essential 
Items, are expended in 'beer imitation in 
an erratic manner on matters, which can 
he disposed of with much ''nailer oallav 

Apart from absolute aa'incs. which can 
arise in this manner, the areragc man in 
the mass of the population i' so ignorant of 
the world, in which he has to live and of 
thecountrv. whose condition he shares, that he 
spends bi3 money indiscnminatelv The 
greate't power in the hand' of the people 
in this country is tneic purchasing power 
Small ladividuallv. it 'till works out in 
the mass to a 'eiv large arnount Tli‘=' 
halk of this purchasing pi'ier is at present 
consumed on purchases from abroad 
Imported article*, i > . *oreign-made tbiogs. 
are, as a rale, preferred with th* obvious 
result that wages and profits on the 
Tnanufacture of these articles are shipp***! 
abroad, inst^.'id of being retained lo this 
cuntrv It ]' not known to the average 
buver of things that from ten per cent to 
mnetv p“r cent of the cost of various articles 
Is accounted for bv wage« paid to tbe 
labour used in the manufacture In some 
case* It i« more in some cases it is le'S, 
but in .all eO'C' th-re is a substantial 
portion of the piic^' which goes in wag“s 
Tnere is another portion winch goes as 
profit, leaving th*" re'idu.il fjr the cost of 
the pnmarv materia! foe cO't of the 
piiniary material is gener.ailv extremelv 
smill NThen, therefore an ariicle manu- 
factured abroad worth Re 1 is purchased bv 
an Indian it m'^ans that he nas done 
another Indian out of .anvthio? from four 
aiini' to twelve anna* winch would have gone 
toward' hi' sustenance If this elenoentarv 
lesson 10 notional co-operation could not 
learned bv our people, all hope of economic 
improvement mu-t given up It is not merelv 
with regard lo foreign cloth but with regard 
to all articles that this matter needs a clo'er 
attention than it has received in the pa't 
Jii't as economic deterioration acts m a 


cru**! and cumulative manner, so that 
disorganization in one field reacts unfavourably 
on efforts by the same people in another 
field «o al'O does econo.nic improvement act 
cumulativelv in the other direction Once 
the atmosphere for better effort and more 
di'CniDiDatioa in the expeuditnre of Indians 
has been established, the push, which it will 
eue to Indian effort in every field, will be 
«o great that the benefit will be reaped by 
everyone With astonishing suddenness has 
the wave of poverty covered this country, 
which was one® prosperoi' With the same 
astiaishmg rapidity can the change be 
brought about, if the people were determined 
towards that end and if there were no 
political or extraneous factor' obstructing 
their path Leaders of thought in India of all 
political parties and of all communities have 
alreadv emphasized mo't of these notions, 
but It IS one thing to enunciate a doctrine 
like this on paper, and it is quite another 
thing foi It to become a living dav-to-dar 
religious cooviction with the mass of the 
people It '\itl b® thus seen that the greatest 
obstacle to oierom® is the backwardness of 
ihe mg" Oreatfci effort i*. therefore, 

nece'sarv la preach that India i« for Indians 
and that the resources of India shall be 
exploited bv Indians for the benefit of 
Indians U i> unfortunate that facilities for 
the purchase of indigenous articles are 
not alw.ivs available and prices are not 
alwavs competitive The only wav to end 
the position would b“ to persist in the 
patronage of Indian concerns bv Indians 
liie omp^tition of Indian concerns amongst 
theraselvcs will soon bring down tbe prices 
Thi* Is tlie better nietood and this will secure 
more lasliog results than internecine 
eomm«>ut' on the doings of one set by 
another and lei^n 

If lodu were left to itself, economic 
reconstiuction would not atill be an easv 
task It would lequire a verv great effort 
But the presence of foreign interest^^d partie*, 
who are anxiouslv seeking to divide* the 
people amongst them^ehe* eitlier on the 
ground of provincial jealoU'ie'. religious 
difference*, cU" prejudice* or on ^ny other 
ground makes the po*itnu much worse than 
It 1' It IS not yet generallv realized that 
advice tendered by foreign people to Indians 
in economic matters is always sn=pect 
Tne*e people are not here for the benefit of 
t*>eir health and it is wrong to a*5ume that 
they would, of their own free will, help 
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Indian? in building up her economic life, 
including her industries. %vhen the result 
may be greater self-reliance and greater 
independence for the people of this country 
■with regard to imported supplies. Japan, 
Italy and Turkey offer cases of nations, who 
were determined to achieve rapid progress 
in certain direction®, and who bare managed 
to show the result. These models are before 
India, but India is not free to work on these 
line®, so long as the economic policy of India 
is directed not by Indians, or for Indians, 
-but from abroad and for the benefit of 
another race 

It will be thus seen that, while the task 
IS immense, it is not hopeless Some Indians 
in some directions have achieved wonderfol 
results, and the suggestion that Indians 
are incompetent is an offensive libel The 
difficulty IS the great deadweight of an 
•Ignorant mass and of directing this mass in 


their economic activities in the right channels 
Jluch conld be secured if the inefficiency of 
the individual worker requiring a lot of 
superrisioD, which adds to the cost, conld be 
reduced If every woiker were made literate, — 
itisa matter oftwo. three mouths to teach him 
the alphabet.— there will be at least some means 
of expanding the mind and making him realize 
a better standard It is true that at present the 
masses are ignorant and act as a brake on 
progress, vet they are not as unte.ichable as some 
people imagine The serious defect seems to 
be with the leaders at the top. some of whom 
have got half-baked notions with regard to 
things, some of whom are concerned with 
the advancement of partv politics and party 
politics alone, and some of whom are seeking 
things for themselves \n economist can only 
formulate the conditions of progress It is 
for the active politiciaos and public men to 
secure those condition® 


The Philippines and its Past 

Bt DHIREXDRA N’ATH ROY. Pn p 
Professor in the University of the Philippine- 


'BT IS not conservatism with its unbecoming 
^ connotation to study a people’s past and 
reccue inspiration therefrom For the 
present is simply a link in the chain of a 
people’s history which depicts the expression 
of its sou! pushing on its course for ever to 
xealize it-elf. The people who talk of the 
present and the future ■without regard to 
the past are those v\ho have usurped their 
present position with false credentials and 
are anxious to abuse biological induction 
by attempting to break away from their low 
pedigiee Then is ao little inspiration in 
tracing descent from the Vikings and the 
buccaneers that it is clever to assume the 
new epithet of ‘progre®sive’ without talking 
of anytiiuig from which ’progress’ is 
acbipied as a historic.al sequence and then 
most uncereraoniouslv. if not impndently, 
make .a self-appraiseroent of superiority, 
'fhe whole thing is a rollicking nie®s decep- 
tive HI all its dazzling appearance A subject 
people can hardly allow itself to he sw.ayed 
by that deUisue formula of ‘progress’ and 


run its present course of life separated from 
its real past It is like a plant cut off from 
its roots but given plenty of showers by the 
gardener, its greenness may retain itself 
from artifical moisture but when the source 
of life IS gone, it is only a matter of time 
to see vt totally rotten 

Can the people of these Islands build up 
a healthy present or dream of a golden 
futare without due regard to their past '•* 
■\Vhat inspiration can a subject people ha\e 
to bmld Its destiny anew when its existing 
political status is an implicit surrender of 
national self-confidence and a homage to an 
alien race”^ It is the moral imperative of a 
subject people to keep its brighter past 
always connected with its gloomy present 
(for the present of a subject people is 
always gloomier than when it was not a 
subject people) so that the sun of its national 
soul can keep the present vitalized from 
witfam and slowly melt away the gathering 
clouds from it® own horizon to anticipate a 
real summer of joy and productivity There 
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•succeeded^ For Bi&e centuries thev ruled 
with iron hand over India, destroyed many 
precious things and concerted many natives, 
but have thev been able to destroy the 
spirit On the othei hand, the iloslenis with 
their rough habit« and violent temper came 
to India, sword jn hsud and the?e centuries of 
contact with the Hindus have greatly 
tempered their nature. Thev h.ave civen op 
the sword for the pen and the plough 

Take again India s relation with China 
and Japan Inaian culture spread along with 
Buddbi'ni not to destrov Taoism or Con- 
fucianieni in China or Shintoism in Japan 
but to enrich them, not to create friction 
hut to lend its co-operatinn wherever it is 
desired m the intere-t of higher cultnie 
That IS whv in China, Taoism. Confucianism 
and Buddhism flourish side bv side and the 
same Chinese mav at the same time pav 
equal respect to all That is why almost all 
the Japanese are Shintoists and yet they find 
no difficulty m prof 6 s>.iD 2 Buddhism Culture 
means it, not to impose but to socialize and 
permeate It gives whenever it is desire-^ 
and does not lend India by giving her 
culture to others has not robbed them of 
auvthing , her relationship with them is a 
fellowship of cultures 

This IS why ic India even today one can 
hnd so many aboriginal tribes living their 
crude pnimtive life beside the Hindus 
India could have easily absorbed or exter- 
minated them long ago The gre.st forces 
of her wonderful culture could have easilv 
swept away all forms of primitive life, but 
that i« culture contradicting itself Indian 
culture, true to its name, has been existing 
peacefully amidst all forms of life for more 
than thirty centune®, believing that it is 
anything but moral to force itself upon those 
who choose to love their own .md as such 
remain different Truth slimes in its own 
glory If there is anj greater v.alue in 
Indian culture, all will be attracted to it and 
spontaneously acquire it a"; their own 
There is no humihstKin in such process and 
therefore no iramorahtv 

India’s relation with these Islands was 
based upon this moral principle Through 
commeicial enterprise the Southern people 
of India came in contact with the Islanders 
They settled on the coa-t lines of the 
Philippine Archipelago and along with the 
various sorts of merchandise invariably came 
their caUiire and civilization. No feeling of 
superiority- no conquest and Ifaerefore no 


sense of humiliation stained the good relation- 
ship between the two peoples They lived 
on the coast hoe--, following their own wavs 
of life but with no nnsocml attitude towards 
the natives of the land That this mu't have 
been true can easilv be conceived from the 
Very spirit of the Indian civilization, from 
the fact that there was no motive of conquest, 
no terrorism Naturally the people received 
the civilization of India without humiliation 
and, therefore, without danger to their owr 
Indian culture came to the Wands as a 
natural flow biuught on through the commer- 
cial interoour-e between the two people' 
There was no iraperiah-.m. no .iggre^ssiou but 
a slow cultural infiltration as inevitable 
from the eoafact with a people firmiv rooted 
on a long established civilization 

It is unfortunate that the tspaniards did 
tbeir utmost to wipe out all traces of such 
cultural relationship Yet the little that his 
survived and the recent archaeological di'- 
covenes go tc show that the Indian civiliza- 
tion was the most powerful factor in the 
life of the Islanders till the coming of the 
Chinese civilization in the lith century and 
the Moslems in about 1400 A D 

Many writers have found traces of the 
Indian civilization in the Islands Among 
them l)r. Pardo de Tarera and Dr Najeeb M. 
i?aleeby are most impoitant Thev have 
'uccessfullv 'hown bv analysing the various 
native dialects, traditioo' and mythical stories 
that lodiau culture permeates them all 
Dr Saleeby goes even further and declares 
that the original people of the Tciands came 
from lodu many centuries before Christ, that 
the ancestors of the Fihpinos were origiaally 
Indian::, 'Similarly Dr Dixoc, Professor of 
Anthropology at Harvard, recently read a 
paper at the World Philosophical Congress, 
la winch he declared that the Filipinos were 
no5ve«^ed of a real culture as long as 1000 
B C and that it owed it< evutence chiefly 
to Indian civilization. 

Professor Austin Craig's translation of 
some Spanish literature nn the Dlaods has 
enabled us to see that when the Spaniards 
first arrived they found many things that 
had direct reference to India In costume 
both male and female, in habits and ideas 
the people showed distinct signs of Indian 
civilization Their temples^ their deities -md 
the concrete statues, of Shu.i. G.ane^^)a .and 
the Buddha were all Indian That the people 
venerated even trees and would not kill any 
animal, that the widows would not remarry 
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■but rather born themselres on their husbands 
pyre, that they lived mostly in villages and 
Trere averse to town life, all these and many 
other similar things remind ns of India and 
India alone 

Such names of places as Angat, Banged 
and Kalinga remind us of India’s ancient 
geographiciS divisions of Anga, Tanea, and 
Kalinga. Is it difficnlt to conceive that the 
Indian people from these parts came to live 
in the Islands and gave to their respective 
colonies the names of their homeland? Is it 
difBcnlt to imagine that the town of 
Lingayen in Pangasmau acqnired its name 
from the Lingayet sect of South lodia^ 
Those people who have been still resisting 
the aggression of the IVestem civilization 
are preserving many traditions of India. In 
the southern islands of the Archipelago and 
particularly among the Iloros it is so easy 
to find out such traditions. The varions 
mountain tribes in the North are said to 
give out in their ways of life the erode 
memories of India’s past. Even the Christian 
Filipinos upon whom IVestern civilization 
has now its almost absolute sway have not 
been able to give np many old customs 
and superstitions of India: some of them 
they have changed only by giving them 
the colour of their new faith When I talk 
to them about many things of our Indian 
life they readily understand and feel more 
interested in them than in those that are 
coming from the Itest whether they are 
wanted or not ' 

The people of the Islands acquired this 


Indian culture and civilization of their own 
accord and so the process of assimilating it 
was slow. But the process was highly moral 
for it established no anomalous relation 
between the Indian colonists and the natives. 
This IS evident from the fact that the Indian 
colonists have been absorbed by the native 
population while their culture shone over 
them all. The culture of India was the 
result of a natural process of human evolu- 
taon and was not an artificial grafting of an 
alien hand The people of the Island^, owing 
to Iheir climatic similarity and geographical 
proximity, had good reasons to he slowly 
attracted to it They took whatever they 
understood, for they could not take more 
than what could be adjusted to their own. 
So the whole process was slow but construc- 
tive Had not India fallen a victim to the 
greed of unrefined foreigneis her spiritual 
civilization would have attained a climax of 
wbibh man has not yet been able to dream. 
And all the surroun^ng countries that were 
drawn to bet m a bond of genuine fellowship 
would have given out to the world that the 
relationship among races and countries may 
bear a loftier meaning than what we often 
find liet India with her wealth of troe 
culture be happy always to give but never 
to rob, always to stand by and co-operate 
but never to press on,— true culture means 
that and nothing else.* 


* Convocation address delivered at the Normal 
School. Bayambang. P I 
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XAR. Edward Holton James is an Amencan. of 
English ancestry. He is a Harvard gradnate 
a lawyer of distinction and a caieful student of 
world historv and civilisations. Above all he is 
an idealist and chamtnon of human freedom. He 
represents the very best of moral and spintoal 
forces of American life. He has taken interest 
jn Indian problems for more than twenty-five years 
and came in close contact with Indian students 
and exiles m Europe and America He is an 
advocate of human brotherhood and enemy of 
war During the World War. he had the courage 
to denounce war and suffered for it Mr. James, 
as the author of Tntl Before Pilate <19091. long 
before the nse of Mahatma Gandhi as a political 
force in India, recognized the tremendous signifi- 
cance of non-violent non-co-operation amd civiU 
disobedience, as practised by the early Christians 
Therefore when Mahatma Gandhi started the .non- 
violent non-co-operation movement, it excite his 
cetjuine interest. He saw in it the possiblity of 
hnnsing a new world order, not on the oasis of 
class-struggle and economic interpretation of 
history lor materialism), but with a programme 
of the ‘‘idealists of the world ate to unite, to 
hnog about a better social order, based upon 
co-operation amongst them and development of 
higher nature m man- This led Mr. Jam^ to 
do his share to popularize Ganaht s stand and 
the justice of *he cause of India s struggle for 
freedom. He wrote two pamphlets— (1) Oandhi 
file Internationahst. (2) Oandh or Caesar v and 
many articles. When anti-lndian propag^da toofc 
Its aggressive form, and such men a< Lord Heston. 
Sir John Simon and others began to use the 
American press, platform and even radio to spread 
the British pomt of view regarding the stniggle 
for freedom in India. Mr James conceived the 
idea of visiting India and studjung the situation 
critically for Uis own benefit and to enlighten the 
world public, especially Americans. 

Mr. James was a free American looking into 
India’s struggle for freedom with genuine sympathy. 
He could do this, because be, like his ancestc^ 
who took part in the Amencan Revolution, 
believed in the right of the people of India to 
“seU-determiaation ” He was a free agent who 
went to India at his own expense and travelled 
more than lOOOO miles m India with his eyes 
open, lie worked incessantly for eight months 
to gather facts, to interview British officials and 
Indian political leaders and mingled with jonnia- 
Iisto whose business was to report facts. As an 
independent journalist, he sent bis reports to 
America . and some of them were published, 
while otimrs did not pass through the British 
wnsor On his return from India to Geneva, 
Jir. dames has embodied his experience in India 
^ Cierytkina-Tlie Broicn 


■ ^ward Holton James i Tell CicrythtHg- 
Published bylmpnm^e 
huadig, Geneva, Switzerland. 


The book contains very interesting observations 
on Indu’s tiurmng problems— Indian Princes. 
Indian poverty, trial of Indian radicals, persecu- 
tion of Indian peasmts. brutalities of British 
Police, the lot of Indian political prisoners and 
other topics— It will not be out of place to quote 
the brief review of the boot, published in the 
A'e«> York Herald iPansl on June 22nd. 1931 ; 

’While Mr James does not perhaps tell 
everythin^, he gives graphic account of enough 
atioeities to make anyone who leads a secluded 
life ask himself. ‘Can such things be P 

“In his chapter on the ‘Meerut Slartyrs.’ 
thirty-one Communists who were being tned for 
“treason'’. Mr. James writes . 

“[ was amazed when I was told that there 
never had been a court stenographer in the case. 
A $ 2,000.000 case ought to be able to stand the 
cost of bavK^ the evidence taken in shorthand. 
When thirty-one men are to be sent to life 
impnsonmeat, any New York or Boston lawyer 
would say that there ought to be some kind of 
minutes kept The judge, it appears, was not a 
lawyer, and the Government had spent. $1,550,000 on 
the prosecution. The jurymen had not asked a 
single question in nineteen months 

‘There are plen^ of outrages of the more 
violent type described by Mr. James 

"A week titer came the case of Babu Gaunu. 
He was a 25 year old pieketer of foreign eloth- 
Ther© was nothing superfioiM or shallow about 
Babu Gaunu- He meant business. Several Congress 
volunteers tried to persuade a driver of a truck 
loaded wi% foreign cloth not to move his truck. 
Three volunteers were arrested by English polico 
sergeants while they were trying to - obstruct the 
moving of the truck The Babu Gannu stretched 
himse'd in front of the truck The truck was put 
in motion, one wheel passin}- over Gannu’s head, 
the other over his stomach—The Government 
issued the following communique ‘One Babu 
Gannu was walking in front of the truck shouting 
and jumping about, and apparentlv fell down m 
front of ttie truck and 'vas run over.' 

“In his chapter entitled 'The Gospel According 
to Saint Katherine', Jfr. James disagrees sharply 
'ft'ith Miss Mayo’s findings — Witliout trying to 
be pro or anh anybody or anything, it is my 
opinion that the Indians, considering what they 
have to fight against, are as clean as or cleaner 
than any other people 1 know, Mr- James 
concludes ' 

“The most revolting place I have seen in 
India was the Delhi jail an institution under the 
control of tlie British The stench of that place 
in the hot sun. was sickening Here human bem^ 
ate wwded together like cattle in a pen. How 
the dwellers in crowded cities keep themselves 
as clean as they do is incredible How they 
manage to live at all is a mystery. Year by year 
starved do'TO to the bone, their money taken 
awav^irom them to support useless princes and 
parasites m Bntian ” 

The most important part of the book is the 
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critical stady of the recent Civil Disobedience 
movement. Gandhi-Dwm Pact and its effects 
on tlie Indian political sitnation. embodied m a long 
chapter entitled ‘ The Tlirob of Karachi ” No 
review can do justice to it One, especially 
Indians, should carefully read it to get its fall 
import. However the following facts stand out 
very clearly 

Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience move- 
ment and the boycott of Bntish goods was the 
most effective weapon used by the Indian 
nationalists towards the attainment of Indian 
freedom At the veiy height of its success, 
Mahatma Gandhi surrendered to Lord Dwin's 
superior statesmanship and diplomacy and threw 
overboard all his cherished principles, to purchase 
supposed "peace with honour” and ‘ substance of 
independence” instead of ‘ ab'Olute independence of 
India ” Lord Irwin most successfully used the services 
of the Rt Hon Snnivas Shastn. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Saprn and Mr Jayakar to convince the Mahatma 
to come to terms with the Bntish ilr. Janies 
sai s — "Credit for the Delhi Truce belongs to no 
small es-tent to the eternal triplet— Sapru Shastn 
and Jayakar. These gentlemen wanted the Union 
Jack to fly over Delhi, but with "reapoDSibility at 
the centre ’ (P 18 G) 

Some of the Indian leaders who were closely 
associated with Mahatma Gandhi alwavs found 
ready excuses to support Mahatma’s “policy of 
compromise” Jor instance, Mahadev Desai told 
Mr. James, "We want peace with honour We 
do not wish the Bntish to leave India, but we want to 
make them our servants ’ Mrs Sarojmi Naidu 
suggested to Mr. James that the truce wa- neces- 
sary, because ‘the country iias on i}/e bnnk of 
exhaustion ” To be sure a few hundred Indians 
were killed and wounded and about "OCOO Indians 
were impn«oned . but the masses of India were 
read.v to make greater saenflee and there nas no 
sign of exhaustion on the part of Young India It 
was Quite evident that it was Britain and not India 
which was faced with a very senous situation. 
Possibly the older leaders of India who are.recent 
converts to the programme of Indian indepen- 
dence were them«elvea tired and were afraid to 
carry the struggle anv further lest there would be 
senous bloodshed It mav be that the Indian 
leaders, who lalk of freedom and peace do not 
realize that a nation must pav the twice to gam 
liberty and to maintain it and they were not 
ready to make the sacrifice During the World 
War India p.aid billions of dollars for aiding the 
Brctish. imyecialiits, ac/i more than V)QO<jO ludvans. 
ga\G their lives on battlefieldv and millions died 
of starvation in India This did not bring about 
utter exhaustion of India and it was sillv to 
talk about India’s exliaustion through civil divobe- 
dience movement, when the British Government 
was f.acing bankruptcy and Lancashire mdastna- 
li'tB were crying for help because of the boycott 
of Uriti'h troods was in,crea«ing unemployment m 
Britain. Mr James speaks of the Gandhi-Irwm Pact 
and Delhi truce in the following manner 

"Irwin got the truce, and the pnee he paid 
for It was practically nothing Gandhi’s strongest 
M earon, in fact his onlv weapon 3gam«t the Bntish 
Empire has been non-co-operation. But he laid 
it down lie started at Delhi on the slippery 
p.ath of orpcrtnni«m” (p ISO) . "The awe of the 
Briti'h rule is still ^in the hearts of the Indians. 


althou^ they may seek to deny it. It is that 
fact and that alone, wluch made the Delhi truce 
possible™”(P. 1S71. 

How the Gandhi-Irwin pact destroyed the Indepen- 
dence resolution, adopted at the Lahore session 
of the AJI-India National Congress was described 
br Mr Jaranadas Mebfa, in his speech in the 
All-lndia National Congress held at Karachi. 
He said 

‘ The re«olution endorsmg the Delhi Pact is 
unfair to the Congre«s. whatever the gloss put on 
It It does abrogate the Independence resolution 
passed a year ago at Lahore The agreement 
between Mahatmaii and Lord Irwin makes it 
clear that further di'sciissioD can only be conducted 
on the basis of the decisions reached by the 
first Round Table Conference in London last January 
The pivot of these decisions is federation betueen 
Bnttsli India and the princes, resenations and 
safe-guards and it is imossible for anyone honestly 
to say that if, when future discu'sion is thus 
confined within these limits, anything is left of 
the Independence resolution If the goal of 
Independence was to be given up, as it has been 
bv the truce, it is futile to pretend that the 
Congress still sticks to Independence. As it is, 
the Congress has already reverted to the position 
of the moderates and the liberals- At Lahore, a 
a veir ago Independence was understood bv the 
Congress as the complete emancipatiOD of India, 
free from British control While the ink was 
not drv on that resolution. Mahatma Gandhi came 
out with his eleven points on the acceptance of 
which hv the the Trerov he was prepared to go 
to the Round Table Conference of last year Again 
m Jujv last he coined a new phrase ‘'the sub" 
stance of Independence, ’ the exact connotation of 
which is difficult to ascertain • M'e have before ns 
the shelving of the Indian Independence resolution, 
the deaths of about 100 civil resisters injuries to 
many hundreds imprisonment of 70.000 men and 
women many broken heads and millions of broken 
hearts (Pp 213-214) 

Mr Y J Meharally, a young nationalist Moslem 
leader of Bombay mterpreied the Delhi trace in the 
following wav 

‘I feel that the truce is a great triumph of British 
diplomacy I feel that the ncionous car of our 
national purpose has been halted at a most inoppor- 
tune moment and that the sudden damming up 
of the national energy will have very serious and 
grave consequence Let there be no mistake 
about It We do not accept the platitude that the 
oakviw wa% twed of tte fight and wanted vz'sa 
breaihing time to recuperate If anyone was tired 
of the fight It was not the rank and file of the 
Congress not the m.asses of the people, but it was 
the British Government which found its trade 
destroyed, its might unavailing, its international 
prestige completely shattered Our objection to 
truce IS one of pmiijipk—it is against the pohtirs 
of eomproviise (1* 212) 

Mr James’ own reaction to the truce is as 
follows ■ 

■ Gandhi was all nght when he came out of jail 
full of pep and the old fire. Then they began to 
drag him down Crowds of weak people began ^ 
to surround him with a kind of flabby persOT- 
adoration Lord Incm icas suhtlf and Gandlr 
simple and he uos furreunded ty all Ihoi’ 
dragging him doicn to their oicn teieV ' 
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Mr. James makes it clear that in the Earadii 
session of the All-India National Congress there 
■were many among the young Indian nationalists 
■who disagreed with the programme of compromise, 
as indicated by the Gandln-lrwin Pact Mr. 
Subbas Chandra Bose, the ey-Mayor of Calcutta, 
who spoke agamst the truce, felt that "the trace 
was a tempera^ thing, ’ Mahatma Gandhi won his 
victory at harachi "through his threat of 
starving himself to death if the others did not 
follow the pathway marked out bv him” (p 204) 
At times he used arguments which have been 
summed up by Mr James in the following 
way — 

Tf you do not like mv wav®, please keep quiet 
and Jet me do my work Please sit m •-ilence 
I have been doing this work for the pa®t 40 yeare 
Let me woik for the rest of ray lifetime. In 
case we go to London and, on being fed and 
feted lavishly, w e fail to change otir relationship 
to Bntian, you can cut my throat.” fP211) 

Mahatma Gandhi was called the Dictator of the 
All-India National Congress and lie used his 
autocratic power to gam his point- 

"At the Karachi Congress there was opposition 
to Gandhi, bat he put his steam-roller into operation 
and flattened out the Congress into the shape of a 
pancake • No Tamany chieftain ever wielded a 
more autocratic sway over a political machine than 
Gandhi at Karachi •” (P 2U) 

Lack of effective opposittoa to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
policy of compromise proves that the Indian 
Rational Congress and Indian political life is still 
doaiiDated ov personal considerations and not bv 
principles Even those, who criticized Gandhi’s 
policy, surrendered meekly to this policy of 
compromise, and justified their action on the 
ground of liaving unity of action. This is the 
most unhealthy condition of Indian political life. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s conclusion on the subject is 
as follows: 

The fact of the matter is that Mabatmaji. as 
the greatest moral a«set of the country, has such 
n powerful hold on ns that m his presence all 
thought IS benumbed and all judgment paralysed 
and any courage, any independence of conviction 
IS regarded with the greatest disapproval I 
consider this an unhealthy sign of public life in our 
TOUQtry and instead of proving our fitness for 
fre^oni it tends to prove the contrary (P- 214) 
...P^thaps Mahatma Gandhi and others mav 
tnrak that they may secure the “substance of 
’Jl^.Pcnaence” through negotiations at the Found 
iable Lonference to be lield m London this winter. 

there any guarantee that the Jl^atma will 
not be foFMd by the circumstances m London, to 
uiake lurtner compromise to make the truce as 
remanent peace with the Bntish 'Woodrow 
Wilson was once hailed as the saviour of 
Western cj^vilization. But when he, to please 
n/ k',t“ French statesmen, made a compromise 
kioNf famous fourteen points, he began to lose 
and influence It is well known that 
policy of compromise Wilson 
victim to those influences which biought 
about Jus failure and death. Mahatma Gandhi 


wields a great influence in India end abroad. 
It IS our firm conviction that he will be far less 
effective in London than he was m Delhi It is 
an admitted fact that in Delhi Lord Irwin outwitted 
Mahatma Gandhi, and in London the influence 
agamst Gandhi will be far more formidable than 
It was in Delhi Will the Mahatma be able to 
withstand the political, social and other pressure 
that might be used in London It is to he seen 
after the outcome of the Round Table Conference, 
about the real nature of the substance of indepen- 
dence advocated bv the Mahatma. 

Is the cause of Indian Independence a lost one? 
So India will win her independence m course of 
tune, but this will not be achieved through the 
policy of compromise. Possiblv. it w ill be 
acquired ihroi^h ’force,” the same sort of force 
which Washington liad to adopt to free his country 
from tyranny. Mr. James makes a very clear 
distinction between "force” and “violence.” He 
very rightly thinks that the Hindus will have to 
put into piactice tlie teachings of the BJiagabat 
Gita, which upholds the use of force for a righteous 
cause, turtbermore. tho Hindu society has much 
to do to purify itself before it can summon all its 
potent for<.e agamst a foreign autocracy 

Mr James’^ book is the ccnvmciog testimony 
that the Indjan question is a world problem, a 
problem of human freedom The whole world is 
vvatching India and the attitude of American friends 
of India has been ver\' nghtly described m a 
telegram from Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes of 
New York, sent to Mahatma Gandhi. lie said : 

“Amencan friends of India sustain you in 
struggle for mdependence of your country, through 
i^ce if pofsible, through war, if necessary.’’ 


Mr Janies has not been a sentimental follower 
of G^dhi He regards Gandhi as a great man although 
he disagrees with him in many things. Mr. James’s 
views on the future of India has been summed up 
m the following significant passage.— 

’GMdhi still holds the key to the situation •• 
Gandhi knows that the force which he esperienoes 
comes not from him, but from above him All 
men are little— even samto. He has thrown into 
the arena of human affairs not a new principle, 
but an old principle— civil disobedience, a bloodless, 
righteous method of fightimr for human progress. 
Gandhi, let us hop», will still show the worth that 
he hasm him Ihe tvirit ofreststance to all demands 
tiKonsistent uith the digniti/ of man.’ Far above 
us is a power tliat is spinning this planet through 
space, and 'he that is Jiigher than the hishest 
regaideth’ (p. 218). 


The future of India, tlie cause of 330 000.000- 
people IS the cause of liuman freedom and it is 
above all personality. Mahatma Gandhi has the 
greatest opirortunity to become the torch-bearer 
of human freedom, if he does not compromise. 
If he fails, '\\hich he might, the net result wall be 
ve^rdaUon of Uie movement for freedom for 
Inaia: but the cause of human freedom cannot be 
crushed for ever. It will win its victory m time, 
under more uncompromising leadership 


The Prophet of Potsdam 

The Religious Mysticism of Eiiisicin 


O rthodoxy might be stitledand fonda- 
mentalism snuffed out , to e'^orcise 
the human heart of "religion” seems 
another matter altogether. Indeed, we are 
amazed to find "people of intelligence ” all over 
the world demanding with a pathetic gesture 
of human helplessness for some kind of 
spiritual guidance And along comes Albert 
Einstein, by universal acclaim one of the 
subtlest thinkers of the day, claiming 
that he IS himself "a devoutly religious man,” 
that "the only deeply religious people of 
our largely materialistic age are the earnest 
men of research.” What holy folly is this^ 
Iq a remarkable article, "Religion and 
Science’ • he proclaimed his credo much to 
the uodisgui'>€d alarm of 'scientific ’ oieu aod 
the horrified irritation of both intolerant 
agnostics and orthodox upholders of religious 
fundamentalism It u as ofiicious for a 
scientist to dabble with religious creeds A 
Catholic clergyman, teaching in a University 
at Washington D C. stigmatized the whole 
thing as “the sheerest kind of stupidity aod 
nonsense Einstein knows a great deal 
about matliemaiical physics,” but the Reverend 
gentleman saw no reason for thinking that 
be knew anything about religion We 
imagine Julian Huxley muttering under 
his breath, "Poor Brother Albert' How 
he raves 

But li«trn to Emsteio biroself. “The 
basis of all scientific work,” be bolds, "je 
the coanctioa tbst tbe woild is ordered and 
tomprehensible entity, which is a religious 
sentiment 5Iy religious feeling is a bumble 
amazement at the order revealed in the 
small patch of reality to which our feeble 
intelligence is equal ” This "sacred feeling,’’ 
‘religious sentiment,” is so much akm 
to the mystics’ consciousness of the divme 
in the the cosmos as well as microcosmos 
that it resembles closely the amor 
intellectualis of Schopenhauer, and, at any 
rate, is not far removed from the “divjne 
love” of Ruysbock. 


• -Yrio York Times. Xov. 9. 1030. 


Obviously, the shy, retiring man, who 
curiously enough presents the appearance 
of a sensitive artist rather than a giant 
intellectual wrestling with mathematical 
calculations of the utmost complexity, 
was thiuLing of other things besides 
relativity, while plying his sail-boat 
ou the lakes near Potsdam As he puts 
it, "the desire to express the unknown,”’ 
which fired his genius to almost superhuman 
efforts of concentrated thought, has made 
of Einstein not only the mathematician at 
whom the world stands in wonder and 
amazement but al«o a mystic of whom 
nobody knew — perhaps not even himself 

Well might the marvelling crowd exclaim 
ID despair, "What manner of man is this 
Eiostem ' So much of “religious” fervour 
be puts into hts quest for harmony even in 
malheoiatical figures, that, when lie is 
working. EtD«tein is like a sick man His 
temperature leaps by bounds, his cheeks 
are flushed crimson, his pulse beats fast, and 
his eyes wear an altogether unearthly aspect. 
His "creative fits ’ as described by his friends 
present more than one characteristic of 
the supernormal state, aod the description 
given might well apply to the ecstasy of 
a mystic He even thinks of the achieve- 
ments of the work he accomplishes in this 
curious state of awesome expectancy as a 
mysterious sacrament “Anyone,” he 
writes to the Royal Society of London, "who 
Sods a thought which bnogs bim closer to 
Nature’s eternal secrets partakes of a great 
grace ” 

Albert Einstein is by birth and bringing 
up a Jew, .snd he is steeped both in the 
uplifting spirit and the religious traditions 
of hi5 race He is blood-kin to the Psalmist 
and the Prophets of the Old Testament. 
Bat his religions sentiments are not 
circumscribed by the Law of Hoses, nor 
IS his native appreciation for the prophets 
blind to their narrow exclusiveness. For, 
like few men living, Einstein is acutely 
conscious of man’s social responsibility 
to his brother man : the greater a man's 
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■usefulness to the world, the greater the 
man. 

He loathes war and militarism, and 
despises chauvinism m every form. A 
fatalist, like Schopenhauer, he sees naught 
but weakness in egotistical cravings for 
personal immortality His ethical code is 
founded on sympathy and culture rather 
than on sanctions, and hts admired mor.al 
guide IS Francis of A'sisi For him there is 
intellectnal peace and sane philosophy in the 
Buddhist spirit of ‘cosmic’ meditation No 
less clearly he rejects the childish anthropo- 
morphic trend of human thought 

According to this religious scientist there 
are three levels of religions people, or to pnt 
it contrary-wise three kinds of religion that 
are of value to the three respecbve grades 
of religious feeling men are capable of 
On the lowest level be places the “religion 
of tear" In what seems a hostile universe 
man is driven by fear to seek the protection 
of gods and in fear be continues to serve 
them to escape the dire punishment thev 
mete out to the faithless and the ungratefnl. 
Heaven, hell, priests, gods, miracles, revela- 
tions are essentials m the credo of (he 
"religion of fear" On a higher level Einstein 
would place what he calls “social religion,” 
the fundamental cbaiacteristic of which is the 
belief in a benevolent God or Providence 
that satisfies “the (human) longing for 
guidance, love and succour ” One is 
curiously reminded of Sankara’s esoteric 
religion, apara iidya, and the modernistic 
■“humanized” Christian of the type of say, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Even Julian 
Huxley’s "religion without God” might be 
smuggled into this group. For Huxley’s 
motive in making the idea of "tbe develop- 
ment of personality” the basis of religion 
is primarily social, and though objecting to 
thft woKii Q-rdi 'it iVL-uifKifc/vi/i, 

he would allow the worship of the “snm 
of forces acting in the cosmos, a<! perceived 
and grasped _ by the human mind” — and he 
is even socially-minded enough to consider 
the utilization of the existing churches 

But Einstein goes on and claims for 
those who are receptive a “third” or highest 
level of religion, the religion of intellectnal 
love, the aw?or inteUeeiuahs that he calls 

cosmic religion.” And this cosmic religion 
on closer analysis seems >10 retDarkably 
like the classical religious mysticism of all 
times and all climes that one fails to 
■distinguish it from mysticism and to 


differentiate its proponent from the long array 
of mystics (bat tbe human race has fathered 
from the days of Lao-tze to that of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. 

■What is this “cosmic religion” of 
Einstein that the choleric cleric afore- 
mentioned thinks is really more “comic” 
than “cosmic” ? The concern about the 
discovery of the unknown, the blind 
awesome faith in its reality, the daring 
assumption that the unknown is entirely 
talional, and that \t is ever revealing itself “in 
itndom and heanty” constitute the kernel 
of Einstein’s religious outlook. But there 
is where “cosmic religion” finds its begin- 
ning ■ its characteristic emphasis is yet 
to be explored In the first place, with this 
“religious sentiment” pervading one’s whole 
onUook there comes in a feeling of the 
vanitv of human desire and aims This is 
augmented m the second place, bv a 
consciousness of the nobility and marvellous 
order which are revealed in Nature and 
the world of thought. Thirdly, the believer 
in “cosmic religion” feels that his individual 
destiny is an impri<ODment and seeks to 
experience the totality of existence as a 
unity full of significance. And finally, be 
rejects dogma and all pseudo-divine reflections 
of«elf as unworthy of attention. All these are 
unmistakably traits definitely associated with 
the life-outlook and experience of mystics, 
although it must be admitted that Einstein’s 
Object of Devotion is by no means clearly 
defined, nor is he very explanatory as to 
what the implications of such cosmic 
religious experience are, religiously and 
metaphysically, as well as from the stand- 
point of social and ethical well-being. But 
then IS not this latter again, a very decided 
ball-mark of all genuine mysticism ^ 

Prof Harry F "Ward of Union Theological 

'c>yj'W.*V5a *!.'& ‘ik/fc 

this eminent scientist that be does not 
give sufficient importance, if any at .'ll!, 
to the fact of sin in this world. Says 
Dr TTard, “There is no possibility of 
thi; modem world going anywhere except 
back to barbari'ra unless it realizes its 
senee of guilt” True This would legitimately 
apply in tbe second-level religion Einstein 
speaks of, but not in tbe highest level of 
’’cosmic” religion. There one is absorbed 
in humble amazement in the “order,” and 
like_ a trne mystic has risen beyond all 
distinctions of good and evil, of the beautiful 
and the hideous. God, whatever that concept 
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might connote to the mystic, is not separate 
from the ^orld order. He is not only 
m it and of it — but is It Itself. And all 
attempts adequately to convey the expenence 
of that fact fails. What we have to bear 
m mind is that Einstein m taking the 
world into the secret of his own beliefs is 
certainly not advocating that everyone else 
should also accept it. Indeed he has very 
clearly indicated that "cosmic” religion 
being on the highest level demands on the 
part of its adherents a decided development 
of intellect and as high pitch oi sensitiveness 
to the values that surpass the merely 
mundane Though he does imply— and at 
times, hastily generalizes — that men of science 
who are indeed gifted with more than 
ordinary intelligence ought to be receptive 
to this amor intellectuahs Emstem is 
certainly a mystio but his mysticism is not 
classical It IS modern Who knows but that 
would pave the way to others still befuddled 
in their religious thought, who have a 
decided repugnance for organized religion 
and yet finds it well-nigh impossible to live 
without the inspiration of religion. 

Like iloses and Jesus, Einsteto is a Jew . 
but in hia religion he shares more with 
Jesus than with jloses The spirit of Hoses 
was a practical spirit He set up a state 
and an army, made laws and instituted a 
priesthood He was an autocrat and a 
cecemonialist Jesus, on the other band, 
was very impractical He loved peace and 
oared more for the spirit than the law He 
denounced and distrusted priests He was 
cosmopolitan and anti-nationaL He preferred 
to forgive than to punish, to lead than to 
compel He was humble and keenly alive 
to social responsibility So Albert Emstem. 
the prophet of Potsdam He finds no use 
for organized religion in the life and conduct 
of intelligent men. 'The ethical behaviour 
of man,” he is convinced, "is better based 
on sympathy, education and social relation- 
ships, and requires no support from religion 
Plan’s plight would indeed be sad if he bad 
to be kept in order through fear of punish- 
ment and hope of reward after death” 

We do not intend to go into any more 
lengthy comparison of the cosmic religion 
of Einstein with the religion® thought of 
other founders of religion and other systems 
of religion. It must be admitted, in passing, 
that there is, however, more than a facial 
resemblance between Einstein’s cosmic 
religious experience and that insisted on 


by both the Vedanta and the Hinayana 
Buddhist mysticism Just what that relation- 
ship js can be worked out m detail by those 
interested m relating the present with the 
past 

What however, is of crucial importance 
to the thinking world today is the fact 
which Emstem underscores so heavily, that 
the difference between science and religion 
IS more imagined than real , that the quest 
of truth m science is itself a religious 
search for Reality ; that the possession of 
right knowledge of the universal order 
(which to human ken remain still the 
mysterious unknown) despite centuries of 
patient piecemeal acquistion is indeed the 
experience of man’s kinship with the 
Divine, that trae knowledge is experience, 
and that experience is religion in the 
highest sense Whatever the future of 
human religion might be, considering the 
progress that man has verily made m his 
capacity for conceptual thought, discursive 
teusouing and intuitive apprehension, there is 
a definite indication that the religion of the 
future would be a “mysticism " As such it 
would be personal experience and, though not 
divorced from sociaf conduct, would not be 
doctrinally tied down to ethical relationships. 
This latter would be the outco ae of other 
demaods. temporal, relative and mundane. 

It naturally follows then, that organized 
religion with its orders of priesthood and 
systems of doctrine would not only grow 
decadent and die, but would positively 
prove injurious to religious experience if not 
actually prevented from proving such a sad 
deterrent to spiritual progress. In the 
third place, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that ethical behaviour would 
be more and more differentiated from 
religious experience It is in the eye of the 
pious, so called, that circumspective conduct 
comes to hold such an unduly high place 
of importance, and what is not considered 
ethical from the standpoint of the "pious” 

IS given the religious term “sin.” Modern 
mysticism, however, impractical as it is, 
rises above this idea of good conduct as a 
means to an end, being utterly convinced of 
the Eternal Order as fundamentally intelligent 
and beautiful it rises above mere considera- 
tions of right and wrong which after all 
human experience proves to be relative, 
temporal and of the earth, earthy Finally, 
without setti*'g forth with any clear-cnt * 
idea of a God or any set dogma bound 
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■Qp with the idea of Him or His relation 
with the world of men it would demand 
that we merely go on the quest for Trath 
and Light and Reality with an awesome 
wonder, an amor intellectuahs, creating 
in ourselves a receptivity for experiencing 
the object of oar search, sinking all 
differeoces of race, creed and colour. 

The Prophet of Potsd.ini has indeed stirred 
up the currents of our religious thooght life 
today. But the stream will ere long be left 
the clearer for that John Havnes Holmes 
who IS a shrewd observer of modern treads 
of thought and a keen appraiser of the true 
value of their contribution to the fn'.ure of 


the race says : “Science deals with facH 
religion with uses, poetry with the symbolic 
expression of the t vo. In Einstein’s trans- 
cendent mind these three are miraculously 
synthetized into a unity which constitutes one 
of the intellectual and spiritual miracles of 
history.” 

And Albert E/nsteio, the raadern mystic, 
standing aloof from all cliques, associations 
and creeds, the lonely hearted devout dreamer 
that he is, at once a heretic and a saint, a 
philosopher and a scientist, lives in the 
happy contemplation of the personal graces 
that are vouchsafed to him in his experience 
of “the cosmic” religion's Unknown. 


No Retrenchment Committee 

Br HEMEXDR\ PRASAD GHOSH 


T he decision of the Goveroment of Bengal 
not to form any retreocbmeot 

committee as has been done to some 
other provinces need not surprise those who 
are acquainted with the wars of the Govern- 
ment as manifested in their tardy acceptance 
of the recommendations of the Bengal 

Retrenchment Committee (1923) cousisliog of 
Sir R N. llooterjee. Sir Campbell Rhodes, 
Mr Surendra Rath Mallik, Rai Abinash 
Chandra Banerjee Bahadur and llr. H E 
Spry. 

The final crisis that has overtaken the 
Presidency and the country is the inevitable 
consequence of the great German war. 
Every war creates new but temporary 
conditions in which new indostries are 
created, the demand for raw materials is 
increased and employment is found for 
idle hand's. The cessation of war, therefore, 
brings about a depression James Connolly 
wiio sacrificed his life for the cause of Irish 
treedom thus spoVe^ of the condition of 
Ireland when the Rapoleonic wars came to 

Vlt deprived the aCTicultmists of a market for 
their rrodute aid r’Vidueed a great agncnl.ural 
and icdu^trul cneis. Jf threw out of emplovment 
S m provwionmg the troops. 

• ? to buhd, equip and reiw 

them, all the industnes engaged m making war 


matenaJs. and in addition to suspending the work 
and flooding the labour market with the men and 
women thus di»empioved. it oast adrift scores 
of thousands of able-bodied soldieie and sailors 
to compete with the civilian workers who 
liad fed. clothed and maintained tJiem during 
the war.' 

The war had brought prosperity to Bengal 
not only by affording employment to thousands 
of sailors who manned the river steamers 
carrying men, ammunition, stires, etc. along 
the course o! the Tigris and the Euphrates 
but also by raising the price of jute, hide, 
tea and lac- 

Bengal enjoys a monopoly of jute and the 
extensive use of jute in the "sandbag” war 
will be evident from the following extract, 
taken from the Time<i (Trade Supplement) 
December, 1910 

"Sandbags have been as essentia' as actual 
mnnittons m a. war \\hich has seen such great 
development of trench fighting and aenal activifv. 
The importance in tlie la^t four rears of India s 
monopoly of jute can scarcelv be esagger.itod. not 
onb' on account of this use but also for the provi- 
sion of coverings for the transport of Annv and 
Civtl supplies The Indian export, valued during 
the penod at not Je^s than £ S7.0O0,O'’0 has 
compnsed in addition to nearly tvo million tons 
of raw jute. 'i,S23 OiXi.OOO tags and I.GOaCOO.Oou 
yards or cloth 

River-banks in Mesopotamia were Kept 
steady with sandb.igs, roads across the deserts 
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were coDStracted on sandbag*, treoches erery- 
where were protected by sandbags and 
sandbags were used to prevent enemy shells 
destroying" important and historic baildings 
TVe quote the following description of the 
Cathedral of Amiens in April 1917 from 
3Irs. Humphry Sard's Toiiaids the Goal 
“The great west front hik* disappeared behind 
a monntim of sandbazs , tlie side iiortals are 
protected in the same way, and inside, tbe snpeib 
carvings of the choir are himed out of sight But 
at the back of the choir the famous weeping 
cherub sits weeping as before ’ 

Those responsible lor the admioistrattoa 
of the province ought to have been aware 
that with the end of the war the extra- 
ordinary demand for jute was sure to 
cease. 

TJie same may be said of tea on a small 
scale In Russia vodka was replaced bv tea. 
But it required no gieat stretch of magina- 
tion to understand that a people, bent on 
recoustrnctiug their social and economic 
stmctnre, could easilv forgo the luxury of 
tea drinking when they had successfaliv 
given up the stronger drink But tbe 
Government of Bengal took no steps to 
sound the foesiii of alarm and warn the 
producers Perhaps they thought that that 
was not their job 

When the pinch was felt thev approached 
the Central Government for help and 
appointed on the 13th June, 1923 a retrench- 
ment committee "to make recoramendatioDS 
for effecting all possible reductions in the 
expenditure of the local Government” The 
Committee made a detailed enquiry into 
the expenditure incurred lo tbe differeot 
departments of Government and submitted 
their report 

We will give a few lustaoces to show 
with what scant courtesy the recommenda- 
tions of this Committee were treated 

The Committee made tbe following remarks 
about the Body-guard of tbe Governor 

"The expenditure on the Body-gUJrd establiah- 
ment amounts to Bs 1.200'/' a year Apart from 
sentiv duty at Government Hon^e the Bodj- 
guanl are used on two ceremonial occasions m 
the year e consider this expenditure is 
avoidable” (Para 49) 

But the Government did not accept this 
eininentlv reasonable recommendation regard- 
ing wb.at may be called a pompons pageant 
for a perishing people The argument they 
adduced for their action is quoted below 
‘ The Body-gnird is part of the normal cqaip- 
ment of the Governor of a Pre-idency. It i- not 
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a personal matter, but one which affects the 
Preshge and dignity of the Presidency as a whole. 
The Government of Bengal are. therefore, not 
disposed to act on tbe recommendahoa made by 
the Retrenchment Committee m respect of His 
Excellency’s Body-guard.” 

This exhibition of a false sense of 
Drestige and dignity reminds one of the 
cutting remarks of the genial author of 
Ttieniy-one Days in India 

“While the Indian villager has to maintain the 
glonons phantasmagoria of an imperial policy, 
while he has to support legions of scarlet soldiers, 
golden chuprassies, purple politicals, and green 
oommixsions. he must remain the hnager-stneten, 
over-dnven phantom he is. If old England is 
Somg to maintain her throne and swagger in our 
Vast Orient she ought to pay up like a man I was 
going to say These unpaid-for glories brmg 
notoing but shame.” 

Gader the head “ITembers of Council and 
ilimsters,” the Committee recommended reduc- 
tion of the strength of Executive Councillors 
and Hmisters 

Tbe present Government, which consists of 
four Members of Council and three lIiDjsters. has 
wn widely described as uanece'sanly large It 

been pointed oat that m pre-reform days the 
Government consisted of the Governor and three 
Members of Council and that admitting the 
increase of work resulting from the new constitu- 
tion and from an eolaiyed and more active 
legislature, the increase of the .Members of Govern- 
Dient bv four appears to be without justification.” 
<Para 52) 

Unable, perhaps, to justify the nnj'ustifi- 
able the Ooveroment eluded the real issue 
l»y ginng an erasire reply. 

"The decuion as to the number of llemters of 
t^unal 13 vested by Uw m the Secretary of State; 
the decision as to the number of llimsters rests 
With His Excellency the Governor personally.” 

Bat have the Government recommended 
to tbe Secretary of State that the number of 
Members of Council may be reduced? As 
for Jlinisteis the power which they enjoy 
is so circumscribed that their duties, cannot 
be heavy and two Ministers have successfully 
and satisfactorily discharged the duties which, 
merely for an adjustment of communal 
Qlaiins or pandering to communal jealousies, 
are now entrusted to three men chosen by 
the Governor for reasons best known to bim 
The Committee devoted four pages in fheir 
report to the consideration of the claims of 
Posts of Divisional Comrausioners to be 
retained and came to the following con- 
clusion. 

• Our eoDclajioa la this matter is that vhde 
ivommis'ioners do u-eful work its di-tribution 
among other officers m the wav we Iiave ‘ogg-’-tc-i 
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would lead to no appreciable loss of efficiency. The 
position of District officers would be stren^ened. 
and their responsibility less obscured if there were 
no Commissioners- On the other hind, we feel that 
the office of Commissioner is dechnins in nsefol- 
ness and prestige and that, in the conditions that 
now prevail, its further decline is inevitable. We 
recommend that the post of Divisional Commis- 
sioner be abolished.’' (Para 90) 

The acceptance of this recommendation 
would have effected an annual saving of 
Bs. 5,20,000 But it was not accepted 

It IS amusing to note that while the 
Government readily accepted the recom- 
mendatioa of the Committee regarding 
economy in the use of en\ elopes and issued 
a memorandum requesting all officers to 
reduce their indents for ordinary envelopes 
by two-fifths and to make up the deficiency 
with a similar number of economy slips 
(para 307) they were chary to accept the 
recommenaat'ion about' retrenefirnent in the 
expenditure connected with the annual move 
of the Government to Darjeeling 

Regarding the hill exodus the Committee 
wrote as follows 


Governor m Council has been pleased to lay down 
that the principles which were accepted by 
Government m 1921, and a result of the discussions 
on a resolution moved in the Bengal L^istative 
Conned on the 8tli Pebruarv 1921 regarding the 
move of Government to Darjeeling,, should be 
stnctly followed subject to the condition that the 
Finance Department of (Ins Government will 
scraimize the establishment each departm^'iit 
proposes to take up *^0 Darjeeling.’ 


We quote below an extract from the 
memorandum (Political Department No. 5122 
dated the 16th April, 1921) in which the 
principles referred to were stated • 


“As a result of the discussions on a resolution 
moved m the Bengal Legislative Council on the 
Stli February 1921. regarding the move of Govern- 
ment to Darjeeling, the whole question has again 
been considered, and in supersession of. all previous 
ordeis on the subject, the Governor in Council is 
pleas^ to lay down the following policy to be 
adopted m future — 


"(a) The Secretariat will not move, as such 
and any clerical staff taken to Darjeeling must 
be reduced to a niiDimum _ 

• lb) The period of total stay of all officers m 
Darjeeling will be curtailed. 


The bi-annual exodus of Government to the 
hills has been criticized on the ground of expense, 
as well as of administrative inconvenience. Wo 
are atvare that the magnitude of the exodus has 
been curtailed m recent years, l>ut we consider 
the objections to it still remain The fact that the 
Governor stave m Darjeeling for two periods of 
SIX weeks to two months each does not, in our 
opinion, justify the present practice. The needs of 
administration would be met by the Members and 
llmisters being in Darjeolmg for two or three 
weeks m the middle ot the Governor’s stay to 
attend meetings of the whole Government and of 
the Executive Council, and for the disposal of 
work.” iPara 406). 

Regarding administrative inconveDiCDCo 
the remarks of Lord Carmichael uttered in 
leply to the farewell address at D.'iTjeeling 
lu 1917 are convincing “I have often 
wished,” he said, “that Darjeeling was nearer 
Calcutta, so that I might have got the 
information I needed more quickly; bat I 
am glad to be here for my own enjoyment 
and for the sake of my health, though 1 
knew that if I had been m the plains I could 
have done more work.” 

In spite of this candid confession by a 
Governor all that the Government had to 
say about the Retrenchment Committee's 
proposal was this: 


of tl‘« Retrenehmeni 
respect Of the bi-annual exodus o 
der('d™u-“rA“a ‘ has been carefully consi- 
lound . Although It has not beer 

tounu ros:,iblo to accept the recommendation, tl« 


“Subject to the observance of these general 
pnnciples. the Governor in Council leaves it to 
each Member and Minister to use hia own discre- 
tion as to the tune and duration of h’S own visits 
to Darjeeling and as to those of the Secretary or 
Head of a Department with whom he is concerned. 

How this discretion is being used or 
misused we all know and just ns the 
Governor still indulges in the luxury of the 
Band and the Body-guard at the expense 
of the poor people so the Members and 
Ministers, as also the President of the 
Legislative Council and the heads of 
departments spend the summer months on 
tbe hills “like Gods together” and, lay 
themselves opeu to the charge of beins 
characterized .as “regardless of raaDkiud’’ 
The disadvantages and dangers of .a hill- 
top Government have again and .'igain become 
evident, but the exodus is persisted in by 
a Government which is not responsible 
to the taxp.'tyers and which is always 
alive to the extravagant requirements of 
alien rnlere. 

Needless to say the Bengal Retrench- 
ment Committee had treated the scale of pa? 
fixed for the higher officials as sacrosanct 
and did not leeommend any reduction 
in that direction Yet the acceptance of 
their recommendations would have resulted 
in a net reduction of Rs. 1,20.25.910 and a 
considerable sum would have been set free 
every year to be applied profitably to tbe 
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spread of education, the improvemeat of 
sanitation and the organization of industries. 

Even the Inchcape Committee regretted 
that in making increases m salaries in the 
post-war period 'consequent on the nse m 
pnces, the Government of India had not 
stipulated that when prices fell, the 
salaries also would be revised And it is 
needless to say that the present economic 
depression affords an opportunity to the 
Government to rectify their past mistake. 

The Government of Bengal cannot reduce 
the salaries of the Members of the Heaven- 
bora Service, but they can, if only they 
will, reduce their administrative cost 
considerably m various ways To give an 


instance, there is the well-known “T. A” 
of which Mr. Ramsay ^facUonald wrote 
as author of the Au-alemng of India— 
“Every one knows that officers, from school 
inspectors to chaplains, put large sums of 
money into their pockets by charging 
travelling allowances which they never 
spend. ” 

Bat the question is will the Government 
be serious and cut down their expenditure 
with a view to afford relief to the distressed 
people of the presidency and undertake 
works Calculated to benefit them permanently ? 
The hnge additions to the expenses incurred 
on the Police leave little room for hope 
of relief 


The Church and State in Italy 

I— An Exposition of the Question 
By JAGADISAN M KUMARAPPA, ua. Ph. d 


J UST about a decade ago Pope Benedict XV 
bolding his last Consistory in the 
Vatican, placed upon the head of Mgr 
A’’hil!e Katti the red hat, thus making him 
eligible to the papacy Just about the same 
time King Victor Emmanuel, strange as it 
may seem, presided over the hast parliament 
of democratic Italy, in which Deputy Benito 
Mussolini made his political d6buL The 
following year while the new Cardinal became 
the head of the Roman Church, the new 
Deputy became the head of the Italian 
, Government. Thus both of them rose to the 
most important positions of leadership in 
Italy ; by virtue of their key positions and 
natural endowments they seem destined to 
play their respective and iroport.ant roles in 
the solution of the “insoluble” Roman 
question. The conflict between the Church 
and State through the ages has centred 
round the question of the rights of the 
individual and the infallibility of the State. 
The recent controversy between Pope Pins 
XT. the God-chosen ruler of the Catholic 


Chnrcb. and Mussolini, the self-made dictator 
of the Italian State, has again thrown into 
bold relief the problem of the individual’s 
relationship to the State. Does the individnal 
e.tist for the State or the State for the 
individual ? 

CncKCH AND Politics 

The Italo-Vaticao crisis centring round 
the above problem broke out with such 
snddenness that it practically took the general 
public off their feet. Certainly there was 
nothing which would have led the average 
man to suspect that the situation would 
become such as to make bands of Fascisti 
run through the streets shouting “Down 
with the Pope,” and trampling underfoot the 
portrait of his Holiness Pope Pius Xl in the 
streets of Rome. And yet, to more thoughtful 
men this possibility was by no means un- 
foreseen. For, the Italians are by nature 
intensely religiouc, and at the same time 
they are also intensely anti-clerical. They 
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are quick to resent any attempt on the part 
of the clergy to overstep its purely religious 
duties Further, the Italians are inclined to 
be very factious, and delight in taking sides 
in any dispute and devoting themselves 
fanatically to the cause of their party These 
traits of character make them prone to react 
readily and violently to any suggestion that 
the priests are meddling in polities Such 
incitement vas made abont the end 
of last Jlay by the Fascist daily Laioro 
Faseisia, u-hich published what purported to 
be an authentic account of a secret meeting 
of the board of directors of a powerful 
Catholic organization Dr. Rossi, the vice- 
president of the organization was reported 
to have referred to Fascism as “the enemy" 
and to have stated that the Catholic organization 
must become a political force without having 
the appearance thereof 

Jlany luoie violently anti-Fascist speeches 
were believed to have been delivered, the 
main burden of them all being that Fascism 
must be fought at all costs, and that Catholics 
must keep ready to take the places vacated by 
its downfall, and that the Catholic organiza- 
tion must develop its activities m the politi- 
cal field. Fascism means, according to 
Mussolini, a place for everv one and every 
one in liis place. Religion therefore has and 
is given its “right place’ in the social order 
of Italy, but Mussolini espects it to keep 
strictly to its place There is. be maintains, 
no place for religion in politics, since the 
latter is the monopoly of Fascism, fn fact, 
when the Fascists came into power, thev 
abolished all political parties, and made it 
clearly understood that the political field was 
to be a monopoly of the Faseismo And it 
is because there was an infringement, 
potential or actual, of this monopoly that the 
voung Fascists dared to take matters into 
their own hand's 

Mussolini had been quite friendly to the 
Catholic Church In fact, when be heard 
that Mgr. fiatti, as he.ad of the Tatic.an 
Library, desired to buv the historic Chigi 
Library, collected by a Chigi Pope. Mussolini 
mado the graceful gesture of friendship bv 
presenting it as a gift from the Fascist 
Governraent to the librarian pontiff. Further- 
more, the new rnler preached religion, 
restored the crucifiv to the schools, went to 
church at the bead of his Cabinet. ^lore- 
over, he made instruction in Chnstain doctrine 
an integr.d p.art of the Fascist educational 
system. Thns he tried to pave the way to 


reconciliation between the Church and State. 
Xevertheless, the Pope, much like the 
premier, wanted nothing more than indepen- 
dence within his own Sphere. As a result 
of this demand the Yatiean’ City was estab- 
lished, covering over 160 acres of land, 
within which the Pope was sovereign 
Though the negoti.ations between these two 
great Powers culminated in the Lateran 
Treaty of 1929, yet on both sides there were 
large reservations to complete the agreement 
Even then m submitting the Lateran 
Treaty to the Senate, the Premier predicted 
la his remarkable speech that causes of 
friction between the two sovereignties would 
inevitably arise 

The “CiTHOLic Action’’ 

The cause of the recent friction, however, 
seems to be the alleged political activities 
of the Catholic organization known as the 
“Catholic Action." Probably few persons 
outside of Italy ever knew, before the recent 
conflict, that such an organization as the 
Catholic Action esisted The Catholic Church 
divides group action into four different 
classes • religious. civic, political and 
Catholic. The first is purely religious and 
has to do only with preaching, administer- 
ing church affairs and the like. Cir/e action 
inclndes such activities as preserving civil 
liberties and promoting such policies as 
might benefit the citizens. Political action 
needs no explanation. But the last namely, 
the Catholic action concerns itself with 
efforts to bring back society to the Catholic 
ideal of M'estern civilization. It is an 
organization which has to do mamlv with 
the laymen of the Church, and object n 
to advance the study of educational, socio- 
Ajgiuai’ Avtuvu-r jwAifAu- itrurrareraV wihvab 
loot forward to the reconstructing of society 
on a Catholic basis In other words, it is 
more or less a propaganda organization to 
urge laymen to preserve and promote the* 
Catholic ideal 

In Italy the C.atholic Action is quite 
influential, having some 15,000 branches 
scattered throughout Italy with a total 
membership of about 500,000 persons. Its 
members, however, cannot, according to 
orders from the Holy See, enter the field of 
politics In fact, when the Italo-Tat!C.in 
conciliation* treaties brought the quarrel 
between the Holy See and the Italian Govern- 
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raent to an end, perruittia? them to establish 
diplomatic relations, special mention was 
made o{ Catbolic Action Article XLUl of 
the Concordat states that the Italian Govern- 
ment recognizes Catholic Action on the 
express condition that it carefully abstains 
from politics, limiting itself to pnrsning 
religious objectives alone In this article 
of the Concordat, therefore, lies the key to 
the Tights and wrongs of the recent Italo- 
Yaticaa coutrovetby When the Fascists 
abolished all political parties, a large number 
of persons, who had no sympathy with the 
Fascist movement, were left without a 
political banner. Consequently, when the 
Vatican Treaty gave State recognition to the 
Catholic Action, many members of the former 
Popular Party and other defunct political 
parties joined it as au alternative. 

In Italy the Catholic Action is organiz«'d 
in sections : the student section, for instance, 
is strongly organized in all the large uoiver- 
sity towns, and similarly the workers’ 
section in industrial cities such as Milan 
and Genoa Other sections are organized 
according to the needs and character of 
the towns and cities At on>» time the 
Catholic Action had even the Italian Bov 
Scout Movement under its care The members 
of this Catholic Associat.on are divided 
into committees and sub-comroittees, which 
have to do with various activities such as 
relief work, playground supervision and eo 
forth The Fascist believe that this instito- 
tion IS the nogleadei in a plot to oterthrow 
the present Italian regime It must be borne 
in miud that this very orga-’izition,— wmch 
IS particularly liKed by the Pope and 
is spoken of bv him as being “dearer 
to him than the pupil- of his eves, —is 
that which the Fasci-ts ch.arce as baring 
indulged in political activity ’UnfortanatelT. 
it seems difficult to .a-certain how 
much truth if any, there i- id this 

accusation 

T.iking the position th.at the Catholic 
Action has become a sort of political body, 
which could make itself the nucleus of 
united opposition, the Italian Go'ernmeot 

suspended it cud closed down all 

Catholic cluhi. The Govenment stands 
firmly for "cleansing the organization of 

what IS described as its political character. 
The Vatican authorities, however, in-i-t tnat 
the organizdion is pnrelv a religious body, 
and that its rights are guaranteed under 
the Lateran Treaty. But .a complete statement 


of the Fascist point of view' regarding this 
controversy with the Vatican was made by 
the Rome wireless station for the benefit 
of the people The broadcast described as 
ridieulous the Holv See’s attempt to pose 
as a victim of persecution, while the wnole 
ItaliiD population as well as thousands of 
foreigner- were in a position to testify to 
the high regard in which the Catholic 
religion, the Pope and his ministers aie 
held and the profound respect with which 
they are treated Hence it was that the 
remark that the Vatican s attitude shows 
“the blackest ingratitude towards the present 
Goverument' was made It ontradicted 
further the assertion that the Catholic 
Action never toot part m politics “In 
fact ’ declared the broadcast, ‘Catholic 
Actioo had banners, badges. membershiD 
card- and all other paraphernalia of a 
political party V'dat i- even more 
sigoificaot IS the fact that tbe heads of the 
braoeb organizations of the Catholic Action, 
formerly belonged to the dissolved Catholic 
Party which wa« among Fascism’s bitterest 
enemies 


EdC-'VTIOV and SlaTE SCPREMACT 

It IS .in open secret that the Lateran 
Treaty did not remove all friction points 
between tiie Fasci-tRtati^ and the Vatican The 
Vatican nevor accepted the Fascist edict tnat 
education wa-> an esclnsive charge of the 
SMte Tne Church, maintains the Pop®, 
cannot surrendei its rights to advise 
Italians on maudane affairs Even on the 
question of Mussolini <• theory of State 
snpreiu.acv the Pope has not hesitated to 
rai'O hi- voice To .a Fascist the individual 
IS ftr-r .a citizen he exists for the State 
Individual right-, therefore, can only be 
recognized m so far as tli®v are claimed in 
the interest of the State Tne Church, on 
the other hand, maintains tha'- the citizen 
IS fir-t a raiQ and lieoc® tb® Stat® evi-ts 
foi the individual The Pope has taken the 
liberty of is.qmg “dissenting npiaions” 
free he multiplies eucvclical-, sets up .a 
super-power radio station to reach the ear 
of Italy, and publishes m s-a-on and 
out of -easjn uncompromising Catholic 
doctrines on every controversial subject 
from birth control to socialism He ij, now 
disputing tne Fasci-t theory that the citizen 
exists for the state and must be so 
educated 
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The Pope claims that the citizen is first 
a man and Mussolini that the man is first 
a citizen. In the field of education of the 
young no conflict is so fundamental as that 
raised by the question as to ^Yhether it is 
the right of the Church or State to iinder- 
tate education of its youth. Seldom has 
this battle been fought tvith such dramatic 
simplicity in the Pontifical city betwen the 
rulers who symbolize spiritual and temporal 
powers at their highest Any one following 
recent events must be struck by the 
increased emphasis which the Fascist Parly 
IS placing upon the various youth 

organizations. All the curricular and extra- 
curricular activities of the youth of the 
nation have become integral parts of the 
Fascist State. The fundamental contest> 

therefore, is to be found liere, in the struggle 
for the mind and soul of the child. “It is 
necessary,” says Mussolini, "to begin at the 
beginning of eveiy life” The purpose of 
creating a Fascist generation is as single* 
mindedly pursued in Italy as is the develop- 
ment of a ISoTiet generation in Russia. The 
very essence of Fascism from its inception has 
been a carefnl supervision of the buman 
fabric in weaving the structure of the 
Fascist State. In the formative work the 
whole civil education systea was one ol 
the first things to be recognized by the 
regime. 

There are several graded organiz itions for 
the young where they .are prepared for 
membership of the Fascist party. The Fascist 
formula for the young is “Book and Rifle ” 
“Better to live one day as a lion than ICO 
years as a sheep” is the motto inscribed on 
some of the new Fascist coins. These hare 
come to be the slogans of the youth of Italy. 
Belonging to a “black shirt” organization 
under the leadership of Jlussolmi himself 
is what every youth of the Fascist Italy 
looks forward to ^^lth pride. “1 swear to 
obey” runs the oath, "without discussion the 
orders of the Buce and to serve with all my 
strength, and if necessary with all roy blood 
the cause of the Fascist revolution ” Thus 
Mussolini attempts throngh education and 
youth organizations to develop the kind of 
citizens the Fascist State requires for its 
welfare and expansion. But the training of 
youth is also the chief coucern of the 
Church, and here we find the disputed 
territory. 


Maintaining that it is the function of th? 
Church to educate its youth, the Pope took 
the Fascists to task for their interference 
with religion. In the field of educatioQ, 
he declared "the Church has full competence 
and authority, and the regime has not only 
the duty of following her guidance but also 
assisting her lu carrying out her programme 
for the spiritual and material welfare of the 
people” Certainly not this but the contrary 
j3 in evidence. Hence the Pope never 
hesitates to denounce in no uncertain terms 
the Fascist claim of State snpremacy. If the 
Fascists accuse the Church of taking to political 
activity, the Pope accuses the Fascists of inter- 
fering with religion and its true function. While 
the Fascist State wants to raise conquerors 
and tram youth' for conquest, the Church 
maintains that the youth should be 
trained not with ideals of conquest ami 
exploitation bot with ideals of peace and 
service. 

As for the controversy regarding the 
Church and politics there is no mystery 
about the situation in Rome. Tbe state of 
affairs there may be summarized thns i the 
Fascists allege that through the Catholic 
Action tbe Church is seeing both to develop 
a direct political influence and to direct 
that mfluence in an anti-Fascist direction 
It 13 but natural if the Government does 
not wish to see tbe raising of any 
standard which might serve some 
day as a rallying flag for the anti-Fascisf 
elements in the country. The Yaticao, 
however, has denied that its spokesmen 
niged Catholic Action to immediate political 
activity against the Mussolini regime. 
ICevertheless, it is plain enough that between 
the members of that Yatican-spousored 
organization and those of the Fascist party 
there are differences and those differences 
are political. This conflict has brought into 
existence an interesting situation, all the 
more^ interesting because it throws into the 
limelishfc two powerful personalities Neither 
the Pope nor the Premier has the habit of 
backing down on issues in which they have 
become involved, and one wonders if these 
two men would ever come to a complete 
agreement on this historic problem of the 
respective function of the Church and 
State. 
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II. — The Papal Encyclical concerning “Catholic Action” 


The action o£ the Italian Government 
in suppressing the CatPolic Action and 
the Associations of Catholic Youth and the 
subsequent broadcasting by wireless of 
wi^at palpably is a very one-sided account 
of the whole affair have drawn from the 
Catholic side an able and strongly worded 
rejoinder. It has taken the form of a 
Papal Encyclical to all Catholic bishops, 
archbishops and other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. In this encyclical Pope Pius XI 
gives the Church version of the recent 
happenings in Italy and seeks to define the 
respective spheres of State and Church 
action in the field of educating the youth 
of the country. This weighty docnment 
not only gives a very lucid exposition of 
the iS'-ues at stake between the Italian 
secular Government and the Vatican, but it 
also touches upon some of the deepest 
problems of political morality "What the 
respective tights of the individual and 
the State should be has always been a 
thorny political and ethical question 
But the very modern tendency to seize 
upon and monopolize the dynamic energy 
of the youth of a country to further the 
ends of a particular political doctrine or 
party has given to this question an added 
touch of hardness and acnmoav which 
it did not perhaps possess before. The Papal 
Encyclical concerning “Catholic Action” 
discusses the problem from the orthodox 
Catholic point of view, which, it is needless 
to say, will not be shared by everybody But 
this by itself does not take awav from the 
Papal pronouncement its rightful importance 
Its discussion of the moral and political 
dilemma has more than a sectarian appeal 
It is not specifically Catholic or even 
Christian This fact gives a quality of 
universality to a question which othenvise 
would not have been anything but a local 
problem concerning the Italian people 
alone 

In addition to this the intolerance and 
the political unscrupulousness of (be Fascist 
regime have shed npontha encyclical a dramatic, 
or rather journalistic, glamour. The fear 
of Fascist interception led the Vatican to 
despatch the translations of the encyclical 
secretly to Paris by its own Conner 


Thence it was sent by mroplane to London 
and from London it was cabled to America 
It was thus that the Papal authorities assured 
themselves that tbo encyclical should reach 
its destination untampered with by the 
Fascist authorities. 

The Encyclical, which was issued from the 
Vatican on June 29, 1931, is divided into 
three pacts In the first part the Pope 
expresses his sorrow at th^ suppression of 
the Italian Catholic Associations and thanks 
the clergy and the laity for their exoressions of 
sympathy for him in this hour of “most 
hitter tnaL” Tue second part is devoted to 
an elaborate refutation of the Government 
version of the dispute In this part the 
Sovereign Pontiff takes up the charges against 
the Associations of Catholic youth and Catholic 
Action one by one and definitely rebuts 
them Ref-rrine to the manner of 
suppressing the^e associations he says 


Re-ll PfcRSLCorios Acts of Bbdtalitx 

Tl was a disbanding which was eirried out in 
such a wav and bv such method-, as to give the 
impression that acton was h=sng Ukea agsinst a 
vast and daas»rou8 organization of criminals, 
although tli<» vonng men and young woin»a involved 
are certainlv som-i* of the bi»st among the good 
coacerniog whom We are happy and paternally 
proud to par tribute stifl once more 

It 13 noteworihv thst even among the officers 
of the law charged to carry out these orders of 
suppression, th^re were roanv who were ill at ease 
and showed by their expressions and courtesies 
that they were almost asKing pardon for 
obeying peremptory orders ^V'e hive appreciated 
the delicate feelings of these officer-, and \Ve have 
reserved for them a special blessing 

B it in sad contrast with the nianner of a-ting 
of these officials, how many acta of brutality 
and of vinleace th^re have been even to the 
striking of blows and the drawing of blood ! 
H)\v manv insults in the press, how mauv 
loiur OU3 words and a^ts against things and 
Persons noi evchxdiuz Outself, have preceded, 
axxmpinsed and followed the carrving into elf-iict 
of this lightning-Iike police-order which in many 
inst-mces either through ignorance or malicious 
zeal, vias extended to include nssociatioos and 
or^uizitions not contemplated m the superior 
orders, such as the oratories of the little ones 
and lh“ sodalities of the Caildren of Jliry. 

And all this svIaccompauim'='nt of irreverences 
and of violences took place m the presence of and 
with the pa'ticipition of mi’mb-’rs of a political 
party, some of uhom were in nniform. .and were 
earned into effect with such a unison of a-’tion 
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throughout all Italy aad with such a jkiS'ITO 
acquiescence on the part of the civil authorities 
and the police as to make one necessanlr suspect 
Uiat some supreme authority had iS'Ued an 
instruction. 

It IS easy to admit, and it was equally easy to 
ha\e foreseen, that the limits of these direc^ons 
could, and would have almost aeeessanly been 
exceeded. We must be seen to refer to these 
painful and distasteful things, because there has 
been an attempt made to hare the public aud 
the world at large believe that the dislMndins 
of the associations which are so dear to Us took 
place without incidents and almost as if it were a 
normal proceedmg. 

.ifter this the Pope deals with the charac- 
ter of the wireless message broadcast by 
the Government. 


Falsehoods and Calevmes 


But there have been other attacks on truth 
and justice on a larger scale. The inventions, 
falsehoods and real calumnies diffused by the 
hostile press of the party which is the only press 
■which IS free to say and to dare to say anything 
and IS often ordered or almost ordered what it 
must say, are summanzed in a message which 
was cautiously characterized as unofficial and yet 
broadcast to the general public by the most 
powerful means of diffusion which exist at 
present. 

. Tlie history of the documents prepared not 
in the service of truth, but in contempt of truth 
and of justice is a long and sad story But we 
must affirm, with deep dismay, that in our many 
years of active life as a librarian We have rarely 
seen m article so tendentious and so contrarv 
g) truth and justice in its references to this Holy 
bee. to Italian Catholic Action, and particularly 
to the Associations which have been so harshly 
treated 

If We should be silent and if We should not 
contradict these things— that is to sot if We 
should permit them to be believed— Me shall be 
too much more unworthy that M'e already are 
to occupy tins august Apostolic chair : M'e should 
. V '^,D",orthy of the filial and generous devotion 
winch has always consoled Us and now nore 
than ever consoles Ls. tnat devotion of our dear 
children of Catholic Action, and especially of 
those dear sons and dear daughters, and, thanks 
w- '.'i •hs-'j •ucraiMous— wliio, ’oecanse oi 

Kligious loyalty to Our invitations and direction'*. 
Iwve suffered so much and are still suffermg, 
Uiereby the more greatly honounng the school 
in which they liave been rear-d and honounng 
aj'o their Uivine ilaster and His unworthy 
\ icar. 


Bat. as he says, We shall try to be as 
brief as possible in correcting the facile 
assertions of the above-mentioned (“wireless”] 
message and We say “facile’ m order not to 
be obliged to say impudent Its authors 
imagined that the majority of the public 
would have no possibility of controlling 
Its accuracy.” The most fundamental accusa- 
tion levelled against the Catholic associations 


was that they were of a political character. 
On this point the Pope emphatically declares • 


Catuoijc Actios was xor Political 

As 15 well known, "We have repeatedly and 
solemnly affirmed aud piotestei that Catholic 
Action, both from its very nature and essence 
(' the pirticipation and the collaborauon of the 
laity with the Apostolic Hieran.hy”) and ly our 
precise and categorical directions and orders is 
outside and above all party politics AVe have 
also affirmed and protested Our conviction that 
m Italy Our directions and orders have been 
faithfully obeyed and followed 

The message savs ‘The assertion that Catholic 
Action has not bad a true political cliaracter u 
absolutely false” On the discourtesy of these 
words We will Eot enlarge . and. if the case were 
not so lamentable. A\’e should treat as ridiculous 
tbe untruthfuiness and flippancy of that which 
follows. 

Catholic Action, savs the message, is a 
political party because it ha« banners, badges, 
identification cards and all the other external foms 
of a political party. But banners, badges, identifica- 
tion cards and ofner similar external appurtenances 
are to-day the most common things in every coun- 
try of the world for the most vaned kind of 
associations and activities which have nothing, and 
Nvish to have nothing, in common with politics, 
such as sports and professional organization<i, cinl 
and military clubs commercial and industrial 
groups, and even school children, these organized 
exclusively la a religious way like the little ones 
who belong to the Crusaders. , 

The message itself betrays a conscionsness of 
Its own weakness and futility . and, hastening to 
save Its argument, it adds three other reasons. The 
first reOTon is that the heads of Catholic Action 
were a'most to a man members or heads of the 
popular Party, which whs one of the strongest 
opponents of Fascisnio. This accusation has teen 
launched many times against Catholic Acaon. 
but alw ays in a general way and without specifying 
any names. 

Wherever AVe have asked for precise data ana 
for names, it has been in vain. Only a short time 
before police measures were taken against Catholic 
Action and in evident preparation for tliem, the 
hostile press evidently, having no less access to 
police reports, had published a senes of alleged 
qaCts and namirs ■w’lrir'n ■Kie ‘ikits itnt’i'it- 

tjons refert^ to in the beginning of the 
These the Os’^cnalore EoJuano duly denial and 
corrected, instead of “confirming” them, as the 
message assert'*, in an attempt to mystify and 
deceive the pubbe.— 

The message asserts that Catholic Action was 
organized in a political way. and Hist it had 
nothing to do with the ‘■religious education and 
propaganda of the faith.” Leaving aside the 
incompetent and confused manner m which the 
purposes of the Catholic .kction are thus de-cribed. 
sdl th05>e who know and live the life of to-dav will 
grant that there is no sort of initiative or activity, 
from tbe more_ spiritual and scientific bodies to 
the more material and mechanical ones, which does 
not find the necessity of oi^anization and of 
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organized acQon- And the /fact that an OTganizatioii 
exists does not mean from that fact that the 
end and pnrposes of the organization is politicaL 
“HovreTer.” continnestfae me^'a^e 'the strongest 
argument that can be u=:ed as lUstification for the 
destruction of the Catholic circles of youth is the 
defence of the State •which is no more than the 
simple duty of every Government 

There is no doubt of the 'olemnitr and the vital 
importance of such a dutv and of such anuht 
The first right is to do one's duty But the receivers 
and readers of the mes'age would have smded -with 
ineredulitv or wondered greatly if the mcasage 
bad added what is also true that, of the Catholic 
circles ot youth which were the oljects of the 
police-measure. 10000 ■were or rather are. comptsed 
of girls and young women with a total member 
ship of about oUO OiW ho can find a senous 
danger and a real threat to the security of the 
State in this'- And it must be added that onlv 
220 OCO are inscribed eff-^tive members ’ 

Mflre than 100 iXf) are little “aspirants” and more 
than 1 50,000 still smaUer children called 
“Beniamins ” 


Tht: 'Wolf and the LajjB 

In the rresenc’^ of such facts and of such a 
do'uraenwtiCD with an eye and a hand on the 
reality of thins- we say as we hare always sa.d. 
that to r cu-e Italian Cathobc icbon of eciMcg 
in pojuijs la a real and true calumny The facts 
have demonstrated what was the real target aimed 
at when Catliohc Action v as struck and that was 
the thins that was beii^ prepared. Rarelr has the 
fable of the wolf and the lamb been exempbfied 
so strikingly . and Uiatotr will recall it 

After this the Pope passes on to consider 
the real motire of the persecution — wh*co 
he says, is to tear the youth of Italy away 
the Church and Catholic ideals This leads 
him to consider the respective rights of the 
individual and the State la the third and 
the most important part of the Encyclical 


TEsriscj Yorta fuoji CATBOLKI^M 

irom all whpb have explained and *011 

more from the events them-elve- as they have 
b=K?n evolviEg it results thit the co-called political 
activity of Catholic \ctioa 'hj aJt«r"*d manifest 
Or disguised ho-tilitv cf some of its pa’ii-aus 
against the regime and 'be partv a- well as its 
being aho’’ the eventual refuue and ha’-en of iho-e 
^fugees who, up to the i 'yienn have b^a -pared 
ry the legime becau-e they bav? sheltered under 
Ca'holic Action ism cnnnnunicat.on from the 
Uircctory. June 4 4031 and similar at- vsation- 
are nutning tut a curaul'»t:''D of pretexts A'e 
dare to say that even Catholic Action it-elf i- only 
a pretext 

Tliat which Iras de-ired and t'’3t -wh'ch 
r“^n atfer.irted js to tear away from Cathob 
Action and through th" rn>-e-«. to tear aaav from 
the Church the voucg— tb® ycusu So troe is 
this, that after all the talk alcnt Catboht Aofoa 
aim was taken only at the Assocutions of the 
young. Xor were the^c attacks limiled to Associa- 
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bons of the Young affiliated to Catholic Action. 
Bough hands were laid also upon Associations 
of a simply devotional character.^ upon works of 
pure p'etv andof a primary catechetical nature, such 
as sodalities of the Children of ilary and patro- 
nages. So far did this go that in many cases the 
gio— cess of the acts -was lecogmzed by the 
perpetrators them-elves as a blunder. 

The real motive behind these measures 
13 to monopolize fhe'yobfh of ^he country 
m the service of a Party and the State. 
As the Pope says 


State, Youth asd Epccation 

And here ^e find Ourselves confronted by a 
masb of authentic affirmations and no less authentic 
facts which reveal beyond the sligbest possibility 
of doubt the resolve (already in great measure 
actually put into effect) to monopolize compJetefy 
the young from their tenderest years up to 
manhood and womanhood, for the exclnsive 
advantage of a party and of a regime b^ed on an 
ideology which clearly resolves it*elf into a true, 
a real pagan worship of the State— the “Statolatry” 
which IS no U»s in contrast with the natural rights 
of the family tlm it is contradicbon with the 
sopernatural rghis of the Church 

To propo-e and to promote such a monopoly : 
to persecute for this reason Catholic Acbon. as has 
beeu done for some Dme more or less openly or 
under cover to reach this end by stnkmg at the 
Catholic- A'Sociaoons of Youth as has lately been 
don* ail this is truly and literally to 'forbid the 
bttle cruJdren to go to Jesus Christ, ' since it 
irDi>ede:> their access to His Church and. where 
His Church IS there u Jesus Chnst. This usur- 
pation goe^ so far ^ to snatch the young from 
Christ and H.- Church even with violence. 

The ChuxcQ of Je-us Const has never contested 
the nch'- and the dunes of the Slats concerning 
the edui.ation of it» citizens , indeed. \Y* Ours-elves 
have recalled and proclaim^ th®m in Our recent 
Eo..vc'icall>>;teron ihe Christian Education of Youth, 
buth n-hts and dunes are unchaLlecgeable as long 
as they remain within the limits of the State'a 
prop-er competence a competeoce which m it« Him 
IS clearly muoated and d“t®rnuQed bv the rOle of 
ine btdte a r !e which ihougn certainly not only 
bodily and niatenai, i- by its very nature limit^ 
to the natural the terrfctnal and the temjoral •• 

A c-oncepnou of the S'-ate whii.li makes Ihe 
rising gen°nitions telong to it entirely, without 
any excepfion. from the t^uderest j ears up to adult 
life cannot be reconciled by a Catholic eitaer with 
Catholic doctrine or with the natural nghls cf the 
family It I- not ro-sible for a Catholic to accept 
the claim the p-ctence. that the Chuwh and the 
Pope mu't limit them-eives to the external practices 
of religion '•-u'ffi a:, Maos and tne Sacrain^ntsl and 
that all the re-t of eduxi-ioa belongs to the Stat® 

Tn®erroapoua and fal-® doctnees and ma'ams 
that We have just pointed cat and deplored have 
cropped up many times during the^e last few yea'^. 
scu it 13 well known lha' We hav® never, with 
Ood's help, done aav Ic-s tliau Our apo-to'io duty 
lu expo-ing th®ia and m confrooting th®Ti •with tie 
jmt claims cf true Catholic dertnne, and with the 
la^lable nghls of ih® Chnixh cf Je-us Chnst 
and of the souls redeetned by Ilis pre-'ious B'xii— 
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The Fascist Oath 

You ask us, Venerable Bretliren. in view of 
what has taken place, what is to be thoncht about 
the formula of the oath, which even little bors 
and girls are obliged to take, tliat thep will ereqite 
orders without discussion from an authontj which 
as we have seen and experienced can give orders 
against all truth and justice and in disregard of 
the rights of the Church and its souls, which 
are already bv their xfiry nature sacred and 
inviotable Takers of this oath must swear to serre 
with all their strength, cron to the shedding of 
Hood, the cause of a reroliitioa which snatches 
the Toung from the Church and from le«u5 Christ 
and which inculcates in its own young peonle 
hatred violence and irreverence without respecting 
(as recent occurrences have sup^'rabundantlv proved! 
even the person of the Poi'e 

"When the oue'tion is posed in such terms, the 
answer from the Catholic point of wew as well a® 
from a simply human point of view is mevitablv 
one. and V’e. Venerable Brethren do not wish to 
do otherwise tlian confirm the answer already 
given. Snch an oath- aa n stands is unlawful. - 

Realizing the manv difficulties of the present 
hour and knowing tliat membership in the party 
and the oath are for counties* persons a necessary 
condition of their career of fheir daily bread, 
and even of their life itself. ^Vo haye sought to 
find a wav which would restore ttananilhty to 
these consciences, reducing to a mimmum the 
pyternal difficulties of the situation.* It seems to 
Vs that such a means for those who liave alreadv 
received the membership card would be to make 
forthemselyes before God. m their oim conscience* 
a re'ervation such as "Sayinz tlie laws of God and 
of the Church” or ‘ In accordance with the duties 


• These remarks about the wordly adyantaaes to 
be derived from the membership of the Fascist 
Party has apparent’v stung the Fascist leaders to 
the quick On July 14 a roe^ting of the Directorate 
of the Party was held under the presidenUhip of 
the Dues and three mdignant resolutons were 
passed. The first of them runs as follows. 

"The Directorate of the Fascist National Party 
protests strongly against the assertion of a recent 
Pap.ll encyclical, according to winch the oath of 
the Black-sliirts is taken for bread career or life 
The Black-shirts have demonstrate that thev know 
how to give up bread and career and even 
sacrifice life when necessary, for the ease of the 
mo'her-country or the Fascist Revolution; hence it 
repudiates the . grave accusation bv which it has 
been sought t5 humiliate their faith, proved bv 
their sacrifices: the Fascist National Party is not 
a party like other such of the post and present, 
but a fighting orgamzation of a mil.tarv type 
which has brought about a revolution and has 
undertaken the imperious duty of defendmg it 
agamrt everybody ’’ (Quoted in II Lfutonano Jnlv 
25. 1931) 


of a good Christian.’’ with the firm prCFO>.aJ t> 
declare also externally such a reservatioD if th-» 
need of it arose 

kVe would desire that our prayer ma'r move 
those chiefs of the party who decide it* pihcy anl 
give the orders It is the prayer of a Father wh> 
IS iealous for the con'ciences- of so many of h’> 
children Let the reservation pist m^ntxmed 
included in the oath-formula. Better still, let th’^ 
oath be dropped, seeing tha*- an oath is au act cf 
leltgton and that it is oat of place on the mem'"'?!- 
slup cards of a political party. 

The Fascist Party charges Catholic 
Action with having oversteppyed ft? 
boundaries of purely spinto.al and moral 
activities The Pope, on the contrary, accn*e* 
Fascism of having been oblivions of the 
true limits of State action He describes 
the doctrines of the party as ‘Pagan worship 
of tlie Stat“' He goes on to say ; • 

In evervthing that M'e ‘have said up to th* 
present. M'e have not said that We ivished to 
condemn the Party [Fascist] as such. Our aim .has 
beet to point out and to condemn all those thing» 
in the programme and m the activities of the partv 
which have been and found to be contrary to 
Catholic doctnne and Catho’ic practice, and tlier^ 
fore irreconcilable with the Catholic nam^ ^4 
profe<sion. And in doing this We have fnlflUed a 

S rec!«e duty of Our episcopal inimstry towarflJ 
ur dear sons who are memoera of the party, so 
that their conscience may be at peace. 

Id conclusion, the- Pope asserts that the 
people of Italy are not anti-cleric.il : 

And lest it be alleged that "Italy is Catholic 
but anti-clerical ” We will say something on tm« 
point Toil Venerable Brethren, who in the 
and small Italian dioceses live in continuous conUd 
with the g'vjd folk of all the country, you knov 
and ymu see every day how (except when somebody 
deceives or misleads them) they are hir removw 
from all aati-c'ericalism 

It IS known bv all who are familiar with tre 
history of the country that aati-cleri&ahsm has had 
in Italy the iinportauce and the strength conferred 
npon It by Masonry and Liberali=m when th&'e 
were the powers ruling Italy. But in onr own 
day. on the occasion of the Lateran Trc.'itie*. to' 
unparalleled enthusiasm which united andoverjoved 
Itahans would have left no room for anti-clericali'iu 
if it had not been evoked and enconragi^ on the 
verr morrow of the Treaty 

Dunn? the recent occurrences orders from high 
personas, have switch“d aati-clerio.ilism on or 
off, and this has been plain to all There can t-s 
no doubt that a mere hundredth or even n 
thousandth part of the force Used ag.iinst Catholic 
Action will suffice to keep auti-clencalisiii m its 
place. 



Safe-guarding Swaraj For The Rajas 

Bv ST XIHAL SIXGH 


I 

A jjuart-er of a -oscturv ago I first set foot 
on American 'oil TTa«rfe>f«s< tad 
goaded me thither From the proTioce 
of the five rivers I had moved by slow 
stages eastwards — to Burma, the Malay 

Straits Settlement^, China, Japan and finally 
the United States of America. 

The country stretched from the vei^e of 
the Pacific, where I had landed, to the 
Atlantic — some three thousand miles It was 
vast lu area and rich m varied resources 
To one boro m India, "'he had recently 
spent many months in China, it appeared 
somewhat tbinlv peopled As I made niv 
way to the ’‘Fast'" and the South, I noted 
divergences— dialectical, religious and racial 
and also, in some localities, the conflict ol 
colour 

Physiographical and ethnic variations 
notwithstanding, the country was one The 
same flag — "the stars and stripes’ —floated 
in the "West," the "Middle West” and the 
East— the "yorth” and the "Soutb ” The 
writ of the Federal Government ran un- 
challenged from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
-from the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
Meyioo I fonnd the agents of that 
Government ar their po<ts in all parts of the 
land exercising, in its name, authority in 
diverse spheres It nas truly “(he United 
States of America" — one and indivisible^ 

Mv thoughts tooU wing to India. Xature 
I'.id meant mr Motnerland to be one. 
Himachal, .it the foot of which I bad first 
seen the light of dav, cut it off from the 
neighbouring lands Tne Bay of Bengal 
la\ed— sometimes lashed — its eastern, and the 
Arabian Pea its western. shore Few 
countries m either hemisphere had been so 
cle.arly demarcated hv physical forces as 
Indis 

Yet India was not one F.ven the map 
depicted its disunity— not merely its 
divcrsifv home two-thirds of it was coloured 
red — "Bntieh red" — m token of its being 
under direct British rule The rest (save for 
.a few minute patches reminiscent of the 
days when Portugal and France had empires 


here) was tinted yellow Just why that 
nuance had been chosen I did not know. 
Was it meant ?s a compliment to the 
Aizam of Hyderabad, whose royal colour it is ? 

Yellow bits of varying sizes and 
shapea were, in auv case, fitted into the 
red dicas id jiz-saw puzzle fashion In 
matteis administrative and political these 
units were cut off one from the other, 
even where physically they were interlaced. 
They did not have a collective name. 

I minted one I generically called these 
territories ‘ Indian India” to indicate that 
though Indian rule in them might be pale, 
still ttiey were admittedly in Indian 

pOSSf'SlOU 

trobably because I was young— I was 
not turned twentr five at the tune— I beheld 
a vision splendid I saw Mother India, 
stretching from the majestic mountains m 
the shadow of which my infant days had 
been spent, down to Kanya Kuman (Cape 
Comorin) and from Dwarka — Erishna’s capital 
— to Jagaunath Pun— the seat of the mighty 
Jaganoath, united — one and indivisible in 
the same sense that the American Union was 

To this couutrv I gave the name of the 
United States of India And I fancied that 
any person born in it would have the 
onportunity of occupying the highest office 
if he but possessed the necessary intelli- 
gence. pluck, perseverencB and “push ” 

About this time I toured the Dominion 
of Canada, from the Pacific almost to the 
Atlantic coast, observing, lecturing and 
writing I saw a country larger in e.xtent 
than its neighbour immediately to the south 
but much more thinly populated It, too, 
had linguistic, credal and racial divergences 
— in some ways more pronounced than they 
were in the States — but it was nevertheless 
united The writ of the Federal Government 
at Ottawa ran unchallenged from one sea- 
board to the other 

I was greatly impressed with the fact 
that this federation, though an integral part 
of the British Empire and prond to function 
witbm that Empire, was conscious of its 
own separate political entity and determined 
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to preserve it The Liberals, who were then 
m office at Ottawa, seemed to be parlicnlarly 
jealous of the Canadian attributes of self- 
gOTernraent 

I once again beheld the vision splendid 
Disunity m India, m iny fancy, yielded to 
unity. The various units ceased to pall in 
different directions and worked m harmony 
for the glory of the Jlathetland From the 
Indian Federal capital the writ of the 
Central Government ran unchallenged from 
the Himalayan passes to the tip of land 
washed conjointly by the waters of the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal 

II 

Some twenty-five years later I find the 
phrases issued from my literary mint In rnr 
youth current coin I still put inverted 
commas round “Indian India,” but many 
writers do not The possibility of the 
United States of India is discussed even by 
personages who axe not supposed to be made 
of common clay 

“Federation” has become the phrase of 
the moment. It leaps from every lip It 
glides off every pen 

Lord Irwin~who. according to the noble 
boss of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Isavigation Company and other divideod- 
yielding enterprises in India (Lord lDchc.ape) 
should have occupied a Bishop’s palace in 
our land rather than the “Viceroy's House”— 
felt it incumbent npon himself to press 
3Iahattna Gandhi to accept federation as one 
of the bases upon which negotiations regarding 
the future goveroance of India were to be 
conducted in London this autumn The 
Mahatma agreed presumably without offering 
any. or at least much resistance. 

It almost loohs as if the glorious vision 
of my early manhood is about to become an 
aefnafity What more coufd mortal man 
wish ’ 

I should be happy. But I am not. Far 
from it 

The Sankey-ized “federation” will, I fear, 
perpetuate— even AcctMUiTE — Indian disunity. 
It will “Balkanize” our country instead of 
converting it into “the United States of India” 
Our Motherland, if administered on the 
principle's, enunciated at the tfirst) Indian 
Round Table Conference in London, will 
bristle with Ulsters— many kinds of Ulsters— 
hundreds of Ulsters 

Among the fashioners of this scheme of 
“federation” are brainy persons — distinguished 


lawyers and politicians. Unfortunately for 
India, they lack, almost to a unit, first-hand, 
intimate koowiedge of any federal system of 
Grovernment Born in countries where the 
unitary tvpe of Government prevails, most of 
them have never set foot io lands 
administered on a federal basis ; and those 
whohave done so have paid only hurried visits 
there. What knowledge they possess on this 
subj'^et has been almost entirely dug out of 
tomes deahog with political science. 

Included among these fashioners of 
“federation” for India are Indians who have 
laboured long in the cause of Indian freedom 
Their patriotism is perfervid — above question. 

Unfortunately, however, there are also 
self-seekers in the constitutioo-makers 
gathered together in London, who would not 
be there if selection m India had been 
governed by principles similar to those 
adopted in the case of the British delegates 
There are, moreover, men who — whatever 
their motives, whether good, bad or 
mdifferent— ha‘e sought to aggravate the 
tissiparous teudencies among our people : 
while politiciaus opposed to such tactics have 
beengivenbardly anyplace atthe “Bound Table.” 
Some of the factionists are ruanceuvriDg fot 
advantage 

Then there are Rajas— and their Ministers, 
some of them more ambitious than tbeir 
august roasters — who fancy that they see an 
opportunity for righting certain wrongs from 
wluch they, lu their estimatiou, have been 
suffering. They contend that under one 
pretext or another the Government of India 
has been intervening jn affairs that should 
have been sacrosanct and, at the s.ame time, 
it has been imposing upon their shoulders an 
ever-growing financial burden in the shape of 
indirect taxation, without allowing them any 
representation While professing to give 
airay great pTinteges, they acttially are 
seeking to increase their own power — to 
render themselves independent at least of 
Indians who may come into power at “the 
centre.” 

The Indians chosen by the British for the 
“Federal Structure” Committee of the Indian 
Bound Table Conference, are riven by political 
and religio-political differences. They also lack 
the tradition of working in concert for the 
attainment of common objects. 

The British deleg.ates are. on the 
contrary, the true representatives of the 
three political parties in Britain. So far as 
India IS concerned these parties have always 
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acted as one. On the present occasion 
as in the past, they differ only -when 
uttering platitndes— they stand in a solid 
phalanx for the protection of (what they 
consider to bel British interests in India 

The scheme of “federation” that has so 
far emerged from these elements — one 
opposed to the other, though none is 
svantlng in politeness or chary of mating 
pretty speeches — withholds completely the 
“substance of freedom ” It pleases only 
three classes of persons 

(1) The Britons who are seeting to 
keep their nationals entrenched in power 
Originally they chose other means to secnre 
that end— to preserve bnreancratie control 
“at the centre” They insisted upon packing 
the central legislature ^ith reactionary 
elements and imposing upon it an irremovable 
executive They have yielded in name 
only. Their aim remains the same 
“Responsibility at the centre,” as they would 
concede it, is a sham-^a snare They have 
hit upon a form of “federation” that would 
fetter Indian initiative And with the aid 
ol conservative eleroents in Indian society, 
they expect to be able to foist some such 
scheme upon us 

(2) The Indian factionists who are 

raanmuvring for “balance of power 

(31 The men in authoritv over Indian 
Stat»s who are trviog to tighten their hold 
over the “States subjects ” 

in the measure these persons are satisfied, 
the prospect of a united, progressive, 
democratic India will recede further and 
further into the dim future. 


iir 

I propose to examine the problems 
arising out of the attempt to bold up the 
march of democracy in ‘Tndi.'io India” , for 
it offers a double menace 

(Ik If it succeeds some SO.OOOOOO 
Indians will remain in their present state 
of subjection instead of becoming masters 
of their own destinies as people under a 
system of “limited monarchy” are 

(2) The continuation of personal rnle^ 
whatever its merits or dements in individual 
instances — will react terribly upon anv 
responsible regime that niav be inaugurated 
In the Indian provinces 

It seems strange that the Indians who 
have been loud in their insistence upon 
‘‘responsibility at the centre,” should be 


determined to preserve autocracy at the 
“extremities.” I find it difficult to 
comprehend their psychology. They are, 
to say the least, inconsistent Selfish, too. 
“The centre.” for which they demand 
responsibility. 15 outside their jurisdiction 
while the “extremities.” wheie they seem 
determined to perpetuate autocracy, are 
under their domination They propose, in 
other words, to give away power over a 
sphere where they do not have any authority 
but to harden tlieir grip over that which 
they themselves hold — or are supposed to 
hold 

How- can there be ‘‘responsibility at the 
centre” when “responsibility” does not 
exist at the “extremities 

It IS not to be supposed for a 
moment that the units in which the 
“irresponsible" type of government is to 
be preserved will not be represented m the 
legislative organs at the centre Quite the 
contrary The Rajas will not be content 
with representation proportionate to the 
population of their respective States They 
deiuand weightage If I have understood 
them aright, they wish to he left unfettered 
to make their own arrangements regarding 
the selection of these representatives. 

Supposing, however, that the Rulers 
condescend to the point of permitting the 
‘legislatures' (where they exist) to elect 
the spokesmen for the States, that concession 
would not be worth the paper on which it 
may be written. \Vith hardly an exception 
the Rajas— or reallv their ministers— cirry 
these "legislatures ’ in their pockets 
“Election' is. therefore, likely to mean, so 
far as the actual result 13 concerned, much 
the same as "selection ” 

The spokesmen for the Indian States, 
acting in concert with other Indian conser- 
vatives and representatives of the British 
“vested interests,” would shackle democracy 
in British India as effectively as it 15 
shackled in almost every unit comprised 
m ‘Indian India’’ Even the popular house 
at the Federal capital would prove to be the 
Tory-est chamber in the world. Any 
executive that enjoyed th“ confidence of 
such a parliament would be a jnnta of 
unprogres'ive persons Once set up. it 
would be virtually irremovable even though its 
removability may be definitely provided 
for in the statute 

1 recently had the opportunity of 
discussing this particular aspect of the 
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question with a iiigh official of an Indian 
State which is regarded as progressive but 
which, for evident reasons, I refrain from 
naming. I asked him whv he advocated a 
responsible form of goverameat for 
British India while he was opposed to 
introducing such a system in his own State 
I told him that tus conduct appeared to me 
to be inconsistent. 

The high official was ready with his 
reply It was specious to the point of 
being ingenious I shall give it as nearly 
as I can in Ins own words 

“The case is entirely different, ' he said 
“In British India the lulers are foreign 
Here tlie Government and the people are the 
same The question of self-respect does not, 
therefore, arise. Xor that of national dignity 

‘You must not forget, also, that in a 
State like ours, where the ofBcials and the 
people are of the same blood and live close 
to each other, the Governnieutieadiiy reacts to 
publicopinion We studv the requirements— 
even the moods -of the people and shape our 
policy accordingly. 

‘Then, too, you must remember that we 
(the officials of the State) arc very close to 
the people. Wo lue and move among them 
We know their needs , and supposing for 
the sake of argnmont, if, m some case, we 
may go wrong there is nothing to stop them 
from coming to us and tolling us lUSt what 
they need Ko barrier of red-tape exist-. 

“From the highest to the lowest the 
officials are re.idily accessible to the people 

“Tne poorest person can approach even 
His Highness 

‘There are. moreover, recognized channels 
through which representation may be made. 
There are all sorts of Councils — in (he 
districts and at the capital. 

“Responsive Government — yes But not 
responsible government for a State like 
ours.’’ 

I was anxious to know that side of the 
question So I held my peace while this 
explanation was being vouchsafed me. 

Bv nature and even more by framing 
this high official was u man of few words. 
This was, therefore, a lery long speech for 
him to make. 

When he had finished, I remarked : 

“The trouble with (what you c.ill) ‘respon- 
si\e’ government is that, all of a sudden, 
it fails to ‘respond’ 

'That has been the experience in British 
India. Tlie Responsivists’ have found that 


an ‘irresponsible’ administration cannot be 
depended upon to ‘respond’ every time 
response is needed. They have, therefore, 
been compelled to press for ‘responsibility’ — 
for a Government that the legislature can 
break as well as make. 

‘The same thing must happen in the 
Indian States — in yours as in others. You, 
while at the head of affairs, may be ‘respon- 
sive But your predecessor was not. There 
IS no guarantee that your successor will be 
‘responsive ’ One can never rely upon the 
‘responsiveness of personal rule ” 

“Aud can you guarantee that democracy 
will be a success lu British India ?” he 
interjected rather heatedl} 

“It will at least give our people an 
opportunity to conduct their affairs as they 
wish — an opportunity they do not have 
while the bureaucracy is lU power,” I rejoined 

“I am not so sure,” he persisted. ‘‘Hemo* 
cracy in British India as an expenmeot— a 
plunge Ju the dark” 

“So you are willing to plunge British India 
m the dark, but not your own State— not 
any other State ?” I asked. 

The high official winced. “A'o, not 
exactly.” be said. “The people in British 
India insist upon trying this experiment. 
Let them try it We shall not stand in 
their way If it succeeds we can join in. 
Why unnecessarily extend the area of 
experimentation Don’t you think so ?” 

This attitude reminds me of a story that 
Was current on the Pacific coast ot the 
United States of America when I lauded 
there. It ran in this wise . 

One morniog, early in the week, a timid 
knock was heard at the kitchen door of a 
prosperous-looking home. The cook — a 
Chinese — opened the door a few inches and 
Saw a trarap~a ne’erdo-weel who wanders 
from place to place— standing on the door- 
step lu a suppliant attitude. 

“What you wanchee (what do you want)?” 
asked (he Chinaman. 

“Sonielhing to eat,” answered the 

famishing man. 

“What you hke-ee ?” 

“Anything you can spare.” 

"Von Iike-ec fi«h ?” 

“Sure.” 

“flow you hke-ee him (fish)? Boiled?” 

‘Sure.” 

“lou lifce-ee him Hied (fried)?” 

‘"You bet” 

“Yoa Ijke-ee Inm baked ?” 
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“Sure Any way you liave it cooVed you 
can give we” 

When the hungry tramp s mouth was 
watering in anticipation of the food he 
expected to receive, the Chinese cook blandly 
remarked 

“You like-ee fish — you come back Flidar 
(Friday) ” With that iniunction. he slammed 
the door 

I may add that Fiiday m America is a 
“fast” day, when the devout among the 
Roman Catholics and some other Cbmtians 
eschew meat, and fish forois the pif^e tie 
lesislajice of the principal meal 

n 

Ills Highness the Maharajadhiraja of 
Bikanir did not hesitate to lav down, lo 
London, a number of “conditions 
precedent” to his assenting to proposals 
relating to constitutional reform. He 
needs to be reraioded. however, that there 
are other “conditions precedent” We roust 
know, for instance, the basis upon which the 
representatives of the lodian 'states in tbe 
projected federal assemblieN are to be chosen 
must be settled prior to the acceptance of aov 
scheme laying down the powers and privileges 
of those assemblies 

Shortly after returning from the first 
Indian Round Table Conference the Maharaja 
addressed a meeting at which some of bis 
subjects were present Instead of telling them 
that he was prepared to give them a constitn- 
tiOD that would transfer power from his 
hands to those of the elected representa- 
tives of the people, he gave vague promises 

The Maharaja of Bikanir is by no mean- 
flie only member of his order” who insists 
on being given .i blank cheque by his own 
people, as also bv the people in BritiNh 
India 

The Maharaja-Gaekwar of Baroda. with 
half a century of administrative experience 
pursues evactlv the same policy At a tlarltar 
held a few months ago at Xaosari, m the 
southern part of Ins State, he put off his 
subjects who were pressing for constitutional 
reform. 

That incident brought back to ray memory 
a conversation th.at I once had with His 
Highness It was early in 1911 I was 
staving .15 his honoured guest iq the La\mi- 
vilfls Palace, a truly magnificent pile 

One evening before dinner the Maharaja 
and I were walking in tlie grounds. He 


had been telling me of the educational, social 
and religious reforms that he had h?ea 
introducing or wished to introduce and the 
difficulties that he had beeu and nas 

experiencing 

When an opportunity tint I regarded as 
suitable occurred, I said to the Maharaja 

“Tour Highness has shown India fin 

Way to making primary education free ud 
Compulsory and is now contemplating .act- '>•1 
to nd Hindu society of some of t u 

accretions of ages I should like to Sce 
Your Highness also set the pace for the 
Raias by granting a progressive constitution.” 

The Jtaliaraja paused .ibruptly m his 
Walk. He appeared to reflect for a raonieiit 
Then, with his great verbal agility, he 
fenced me ofl When tbe people were fit 
for responsibilitv, he gave me to undeiataud, 
he would not be slow in showing fits 

confidence lo them 

Twenti yeais have elapsed — a little more 
than twenty reals, in fact The non official 
element lo the legislature m Baroda (the 
Dliara Mbha. as it is called) possesses only 
the power of persuasion — no real control 
over the pur>e or over officialdom. 

I have little doubt that the Eajas and their 
ministers will receive all they desire from tbe 
Indian Eiuod Tabic Conference that is just 
re-a>sembliDS lo London Its composition is 
Such .IS to euable them to secure the ends 
they have in new They are strongly 

represented on that Conference and the 
‘’Federal Struetnre’ Committee, while 
representation has beeu denied to persons 
who are agitating for placing a curb upon 
the Haja& powers 

One or two British-Indian lawyer-politicians 
might put in d word in behalf of the 

unrepresented millions But any noise that 
they mav make will be drowned as eoon as 
the Jndiao roJers thejr mj}js}er9 pai 

their heavy artillery into action 

I firmly believe that only by making 

Swaraj safe for the Rajas can the Britons 

who are trying to conserve their monopolv 
of power in India make Swar.aj safe for 
themselves So far as tins matter is 
concerned, therefore, the outcome of the 
Conference may be predicted with tolerable 
eertitnde. 

But will the sort of “federation” desired 
by the Rajas make for contentment in Indi.a 
and for progress It will not,! am convinced. 

Yearly seventy-fire ye.ars ago the 

Amenc.ans discovered that with half the 
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people free and the other half enslaved, the 
Union could not endure. For some five 
years the two parts of the United States 
were interlocked in a sanguinary conflict 
over the question of State vs. Federal rights. 
Victory by the “North ’ led to the banish- 
ment of slavery from the “South.” The 
Union was saved 


Any Conference that places the seal of 
its approval upon a scheme whereby 80,000,000 
Indians are to be left m subjection while 
the other 240,000,000 Indians are to be given 
freedom to order their own affairs— supposinf 
that such freedom be given— will tly in 
the face of history. 


Sulk'is and Mandas of Orissa 

Bt pandit binayaka misra 


ScLKI RPLtRS or EoDALVKA lliNDiLA 

T he appended table shows that almost 
all the grants were found in the 
Dbenkanal State and in its neighbour- 
hood The Tillages granted by the plates 
have also been identified in the same 
locality. Again Kodalaka. the place of 
issue of all the grants, can be identified 
■with Koju where architectural reoiains 
now exist. It is situated between 20*.56" 
north and 85*, 19" east on the northern 
bank of the Brabmani in Dbenkanal. 

Doyila, which was a ttsaya of Kodalaka, 
18 unquestionably identical^ with Goyiln, 
between 20' ,45" north and 85* .29" east which 
is about 25 miles from Koalu It also 
appears now that Konkula mentioned in the 
grant No 1 is no other than Kanknlu 
(between 20*, 47" north and 85*47" east). 

It has been mentioned in the grant No 5 
that Kodalaka-maadala extended up to a 
point, surronnded by the Sankhnjoti. In 
Onya Jodi implies a stream ief Eatbajodi) 
Sankhajoti can, therefore, be taken for the 
Sankha, a tributary of the Drahmani. 

The donor of the grant No. 5 has been 
represented as the lord of all the Gondas 
The states of Samra, Bonai and Gangpur 
and the valley between the Sankha and the 
Koel are dominated by the Gondas even 
todav. It IS therefore not difficult to define 
the territory the Sulkis ruled over. 

The Sankha flows in a southerly direction, 
forming the boundary-line between Jashpnc 
State and Simdeg for some distance and 
joins with the Palamara and from this 
confluence runs for some miles in a 
semi-circle and at last flowing m a south- 


easterly direction joins with the KoeL 
coming from a northerly direction, 

Panposb in the Gangpur State. Now tbs 
joint stream flows in a southerly direction 
under the name Brabmani through Gangpur. 
Bonai and Bamra and enters the Dbenkanal 
State whence it runs eastward. It is, therf- 
fore, evident that the Kodalaka-mandals 
extended in the north-westerly direction np 
to the confluence of the Sankha and the 
Palamara. 

It 13 stated in the grant No. 7 that 
Kanadastambba first uprooted a king, Dhetata 
by name, and afterwards duly honoured aod 
restored him to his former position 101 “ 
tradition relates that Dlieakanal, the nao® 
ot the state, owes its origin to a Savars 
Dbenka by name, who was in possessioo 
of the present headquarters of tbe 
state There exists now to the west of tbs 
chief’s residence, which is about 
miles from the Brabmani, a stone calW 
Dhenka-bavara-munda (the head of Dheow 
Savara) This stone is also worshipped bf 
the people of the locality once or 
a year.* The traditional Dbenka is probaW 
identical with Dliekata of the copper-pW«- 
In that case, it can be held that the soutbera 
boundary of the Kodalaka was not far 
the Brabmani The hills bordering 
Hindol State may be supposed to Ij" 
formed the Southern boundary of * 
Kodalaka-mandala. 

The chronology of the Sulkis 
careful consideration. The appended^ 


_ ,* Bengal Gazetteers, Feudatory States. On 
VoL XXI by L. E. B Cobden Kamsay, p. 1*^ 
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shows that the genealogies of the first four 
grants are one and the samo, althoagh the 
grant 1 carries the genealogy for a 
further generation It should be mentioned 
here that the texts of those four grants are 
also one and the ‘same, except the 
-docnraentarv portion. 

The genealogical text of the grant Xo 5 
IS also a copv of that of any of the first 
four grants, altliough the name of 
T'kraraaditya is substituted for that of 
Ivulastambha, and Ranastambha’s son is 
•called Kulastarabha in it. There will be 


no objection if I liold now tliat Vikramaditva 
and Knlastarabha mentioned in the first 
four grants were one and the same person 
because of having the same eulogy Hence 
Knlastambba. son of Ranastambha of grant 
5^0 5 now appears to be Kulastambha II 
Evidentlv Ranastambha had two sons — 
Knlastambhi II and Jayastambln (of grant 
Xo. !• 

The text of the grant Xo. 7 is a copy of 
that of the grant 6. only containing an 
additional eulogy of Kanadastambba, who 
called Kalahas^ambha in the latter 
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grant I tbint, Kalaha bas been misread or 
miswritten for lianada, because there was 
not much difference between the forms ofV 
and 7’ and of 'd' and ‘h\ If it be tenable 
Alanastambha of the grant No 7 can be 
identified with Ranastatnbhi of the grant 
No. G because of haring the same eulogy. 
In that case. Eanadastarabha aha^ Vikrama- 
ditya of the grants Nos. 6 and 7 may be 
taken as Eulastambha of the first four 
grants, who has been equated with Yikrama- 
ditya of the grant No 5 Now Kulastambha, 
son of Ranaslambha of the grant No 6, is 
identical with Kulastambha of the grant No. 
5 and again Jayastambha of the grant No 7 
may be taken as the same Jayastambha of 
the grant No. 1 

The grant No 9 contains the year of an 
unspecified era in numerical symbol The 
symbol is distinctly a Iva or ht which 
denotes 200 'see Prachina hpi-mala by 
Gaurishankara Hirachand Ojha, Plate LXXIV) 
The other figure occurring after ha i> 3. 
Thus the year is 203 

"We know that Dandiraahadevi was 
ruling in the year ISO of au unspecified 
era ^ It is also known with some approach 
to certainty that Dandimahaden and her 
predecessors held suzerainty over Orissa 2 
No Sulki ruler can, therefore, be supposed 
to hare preceded Dandiniahadeyi, who was 
also reigning m the year 187 of an un- 
specified era 2 Now Ranastambha of the 
grant No. fl appears to be the first man 
among the Sulki rulers who made land 
grants without referring to their overlord 
I, therefore, identify this Ranastambha with 
Kancbanastambha of the grant No 6 or 
No. 7 So the Sulki rulers may now be put 
in the following chronological order 

Kanchana^tambiia alias Ranastambha I 

Kanadastambha alias Kulastambha I 
alias Yikrainaditya. 

Ranastambha II 

I 

Kulastambha II Jayastambha 

I 

Nidayastambba 


Nanda Rulers of Airs-watta Makdala 

Only one plate of this family has been 
published so far.* The place whence it 
came, is not known But it is reported that 
Pandit Nagendranath Mahapatra found this- 
plate in a private family while engaged in 
searching for Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS- 
As fdi as T know the Pandit worked in the 
Dhenkanal Shite So I suppose that the plate 
was found in that State 

Tins plate was issued from Jayapura 
There is a village under the name Jayapur 
IQ the Dheokanal State, which does not 
seem to be of much antiquity I think,. 
Jayapura is identical with Nandapura lying 
between 20*,40" north and 85 east m the 
Angul district It is prob.ible that Jayapura 
was changed to Nandapura, since the Nanda 
rulers used to reside there 

It IS stated 10 the grant that Jayananda 
got the territory of the Gondrama wbioh 
has wrongly been identified with Ganjama 
Goodrama signifies nothing but the Goad 
people. 

The document records the gift of ai 
piece of land in the village Siloda The- 
donor addressed the order to the officers of 
Airapattiiuaia which is orrectly Airavatta 
mandala Siloda may be ^ identified with 
Sindi situated between 20,45' north and 
85*, 9 " east in the Dhenkanal State. 

Pandit Tatakeshwar Gangooly of Mayur- 
bhao] has brought another plate of the 
Nanda family from Dhenkanal It is expected 
to be- published soon The Milage Limvoba 
in the Potada vtsaya of the Airavatta- 
mandala was granted by this plate Lmiveba 
13 identical with Liruboo situated between 
20*. 28" north and 85‘,C" east in the Nara- 
siDghpur State and Potada with Potala 
lying between 20*, 42" north and vS6*,l4' east 
in the Jlindol State. 

Tlie mention of Airavatta-mandah is 
found once again in the Narasinghpur 
charter of Uddvotikesan t The villages 
Koutnianda and Lova-karada of this grant 
have been identified with Kantilo and 
and 3iaiadi§ respectively lying on the 
southern bank of the Mahanadi in the 
Khaiidpara State. The southern boundary 
of the Kodalaka mandala lias been supposed 


/''d. Vol VI. p 131. 

"i, S -5. voi XVI. pt 1 , p 74 . 

Ibid, \ol Xvit, pt. I, p. 110 


J. U AO. ]{■ S. Vol -\V, pts 
87-100 

\ Ibid, Vo! .XVil. part I, pp 1-24 
> Ibid, p. 4 
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to have been forwed bv the present northern 
boundary of the Hmdol State. U is there- 
fore, probable that the Airavatta-mandala was 
bounded by the Kodalaka mandala on the 
north. The bill-ranges rnnning on the 
southern border of the states of Ranpnr and 
Xayagarh seem to have formed the natural 
southern boundary of the .^iravatta-mandala 
Airavatta is identical with Ratagaib in Banki 
m the Cnttack district 

The text of the unpublished gr.ant is a 
close copy of the published grant. Bnt it is 
a curious fact that the donor of the published 
grant was Dbrivananda. although ‘Devananda 
IS inscribed on the seal of the same grant 
The donor of the unpublished grant is 
Devananda No mention as regard* (he 
relation of Dbrivananda with Devananda has 
been made in the published grant Evidentlv 
Devananda bad another name Dbrivananda 
1 need mention here that there i« a 
mistake in the published text In line 12 the 
correct reading is nripati bbutas-sataro- 
agrani" instead of "nripati bhutsntograci 
which IS ungrammatical The letter ttia has 
been omitted hr the scribe of the published 
grant But in the unpublished grant the 
same letter is di-tinct AgaiU the letter ta 
succeeding bhu has not been conjoined with 
«o in the faCBimile-prmt the published 
grant Beside*, the metre ha* been defective 
bv the nmi'Sicn of mn It. therefore, appears 
that Devananda bad no son, Vilaeatnoga by 
name, as suggested by tbe editT, since the 
interpretation of the text runniDg on the 
lice 12 has been d'fferent. according to tbe 
revised readin? It is not probable that anv 
ruler of the Nicda familv bore .a n.ame which 


ended in ‘tuega’ suffix. ‘Tilasatunga’ seems to 
be an adjective of Devananda. So the follow- 
ing genealogy of the family is now available. 

SayatiaTida 

I 

Sri-Parananda 

I 

Sivananda 

Devananda a/io^ Dhrlvauanda 
The nnpnbhshed grant contains no date. 
But the published grant contains the year of 
an uD'pecified era The numerals of the 
rear are reprc'ented by svmbol«. The first 
-ynib I has beeu correctly read as lu, but 
errotief'u-Iv interpreted as 3 bv tbe editor. 
The second svmbol. which has been wrongly 
read a« cA« distinctly repreeects SO (ef. 
Dbaoh Inscription of Santikar. Ep hid, Vol. 
XIX. pp 2b^64) Tiien there occurs the 
decimal figure 3 Thus the year is 103, uot 
1ST3 a» interpreted by the editor This year 
103 belecged to an era which was used la 
the plates of the BDauma or Kara familr of 
Orissa Tbe title Paramasangata. assumed 
bv (he donor of the pnbbshed grant indicates 
that he was a Buddbivt He, therefore, seems 
to be a contemporary of one of the Bhauma 
rulers, because during their reign Bnddhisni 
bad a stronghold in Orissa Again the 
c‘^Dipari«on of the script* of the grant under 
discussion with tbo«e of the plate of 

Bhanudeva (1312 A D). the facsimile-print 
cf which has been incorporated in (he 
On"<j »» ih« taking by Mr. B. C. 

Marumdar. clearly shows that Devananda 
fl .uf.sh*d long before the 14th Century A D. 
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Fedeiull I^DIA By Col K F HaLsar, C 1 E 
Political Memoer of the Gualtor Goteriimeiil 
and Delegate lo the Round Table Conference, and 
K- 31 Panikkar.MA (Oron) Seeretarn to the 
Princes Delcgitwn to the Round lahh Conference 
London 3Iar{m Hopkmson, IQs-Gd net 

This work comprisins 211 pages deals with 
a topic of great public interest and importaDce. 
The last Round Table ConlcreDcc dissolted by 
recording the largest possible measure of 
agreement on three general principles to be 
embodied in the coming constitution, tiz.. 
(1) Federation (2) Safe-guards for mmonties aud 
other agreed subjects and C'l) Responsibility at 
the centre depending upon <1) and (2). The 
question of federation as afTectiog the protinces 
of British India has almost ceased to be a 
question. Even the Simon Commission has 
recommended practical provincial autonomy and 
lesponsible government with certain reservations 
for emergencies. The only point that remains 
to be settled is that of the residoary power, 
whether it should be m the federal or the 
provincial government Hindu opinion favours 
the former view in the interests of the unitv. 
and well-beina of India as a whole which 
throughout its long history has lacked a strong 
central government necessary for a self-conscious 
nationalism Moslem opinion, on the other band 
stands for the sovereigntr of the federating units, 
as in the tJ.S.A. constitution But the greatest 
difficulty of the proposed federation will come 
from the Indian States, numbering more than 600 
and covering a third of India, but carrying a fouith 
of her population and comprehending within that 
number a wide diversity of conditions concerning 
history, tradition, administration, moral and 
material progress, revenue and, Jastlv. tlie 
giowing power of public opinion, Mahatma 
Uandhi has already laid hia finger on a vital point 
lu file situation in his famous declaration that a 
federation of autocracies and democracies will be 
an incompatible mixture which may produce an 
explosion While oil the provinces of Bndsh 
India are out for nothing Ie.«s than complete 
responsible government for themselves m tlie 
«miDg federal constitution, the I’nnccs of India 
do not j et know their minds No doubt, they 
are already m a sense the sovereigns or 
representatives of national states, considenrg that 
the personnel of their administration is ln<tn n 


and national, but these national states are all of 
one invariable type winch Anstot’e called 

despotism and which tends easily to pass into 
Its morbid form which Aristotle dubbed as 
lytanny ft must, however, be admitted that 
history cannot be made to order or that political 
reform can wnte itself on a blank, c ean slate 
The states have their difficulties, problems, and 
social conditions, the outcome of their history 
with the irresistible power of its momentum 
The constitution of a Greater India bringing 

together in an organic and fruitful federation 
the provinces of British India and so many States 
that have so far evolved on their own hues 
which have teen moreover protected nnd 
guaranteed by treaties with the Paramount 

Powei^such a stupendous and singular political 
construction must allow for some time for tlie 
growth of the necessary adjustments to a novel 
situation Fortunately, the Princes themselves 
liave contributed in so small measure to the 

creation of that situation They themselves set 
tlie ball rolling at the Round Table Conference 
by proposing an all-embracing federation 
comprehending the whole of India, to the surprise 
of tliose with whom the primary and more 
immediate concern was the organization of British 
India as a self-governing Dominion of the 
Empire The present woik points out tho rath 
of least resistanccjn an untried and untrodden 
field by an analysis of the oondiiions for gradually 
building up a svstem of closer co-operation 
between British India and tlie States, a discussion 
of the necessary guarantees juridical, and 
institutional, and of other possible federal subiects 
mcludiQg a supreme federal court on the basis 
of whidi alone the Princes can come iato_the 
proposed federation- The politically sagacious 
authors of the work have, liowcvcr, burked the 
mam issue now before the country which Mahatma 
Gandhi has already raised on its behalf, whether 
the steel-frame of despotism on which the States 
rest will remain unbending or yield to the 
strain of modern political ideas. Nor have they 
made any reference to the States subjects who 
are not a negligible factor in the political 
evolution now in progress. They have confined 
themselves only to the point of view of tho Princes 


Rapilv Kcsrcp JIooxerji 
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E>C.U‘^t VeT^'E . VoL 111 Df.TDFX to VroBl>^ 
• Tnr V ORi-f i- Ci-s.'-'XC« 

This IS an *anthologj' maio’v of l^th 
and ISth ccnturj- \er«c and contains 
in addition to solections from Dryden. Pope 
Gra\-. Collin®. Co* per Blale and Burns, numerous 
poems of le»£°r lights like Sedley. Rocliester 
Prior. Parnell. Ambro-e Philips and othei- 
Vordsworth at the erd of the \oluine doe® not 
«eera to ftt into it and he noctht conyeneutlv 
have been left to the cornn.ini of hi» fnends who 
will presumably fisnire m Vol IV. 

Piper Bo\.t® By K '• VcnlafaximoHi 
Suciataivjti Ashramn Jltdia' 

The=e sketches of village life in Southern 
India have been Innhlv praised hv numerous 
entios who®e opinions are quoted a* 

advertisement on the cover Ooe finds imlc to add 
to the®e notices it i® a plei'ant book to dm into 
and Its sentiment.a'.itv and gentle humour wnil 
doubtless appeal to numerous middle-aged readeiS 

Tnr Miotc OF StORi By Maioice Maekfltnck 
AUtn a id Vniim. 

It 18 not po'-ible to do justice to this 
recent work of Maeteihncks m a short 
notice The thousands of readers who enjoied 
his Life of (he Bee and admired his handhoc of 
scientiho themes made ea«ih intelligible to lav- 
readers iv.ll find the same qualiue-i exhibited here 
The universe the earth and sidereal influences are 
the topics discussed but here is not the manner 
o! Professor Drr-as-dust It is the product of a 
Oenturv which takes pride in having atiohshed to a 
marked extent the line of demarcdtioti separating 
the students of hierary and scieatiU’ works 

X K SiDPIUNTC 


Inuun Stcte' l^p Poun By S B S 

Baohoian 21 A iiilU a» JiiPodMCfiow by Piof 
AblvjanKar pmit'il at (hr Iitdion Ftess. Bnnya- 
lore City 1S3I- Pace Be I 

This brochure contain* a short but a fairly 
comprehensive es«3v on the problem of the Indian 
butes as tt presents itself at the present innt lure 
It has been written wntli a view to help the 
members of the Bouod Table Conference to arrive 
at a saiisfaciorv solution of the problem The 
author believes that a federation is the onlv real 
solution and that a full-tledged federation is 
practicable todav I am afraid he has not erappled 
wiUi any of tlie senons difficulties that stand at 
pre-cat in the way of an all-India federation Ba 
Is quite ri’ht m holding that a federation is not 
pos'ible till re-ponsvble government is established 
in the States but he does not apparemly realize 
that mere asking will not bring it into evistence 
lUrd work and heavy saenhees will be needed to 
a'liicve responsib'e government in the States and 
It will at'O take time. Mr. Raghavaa makes no 
mention of perliaps ih“ niO't g®nons difficnlty m 
the wav of an all-India federation. i. the 
evi'tencc of a very large numt'cr of smalh nn- 
e.’onoraic State*, which can never b-e independent 
separate nous m th“ Federation What is to 


become of them ^ The rulers of the'O States niu«t 
follow the ya*tiotic examples of the Japanese chiefs 
and renounce (heir ruling rights and become merely 
landed raamiates and noblemen, then a real 
federation will be possible. Another defect in the 
Ixiok IS that It J-. written m two parts— one written 
before the first Round Table Conference wa.s he'd 
and the other after Its work was over It would 
certamlv have lieen bettei if the author had taken 
the trouble of re-wming tne e*say in view of the 
work, done a" the Confeience instead of ineTely 
adding a few paragraphs on the result* of the 
conference at the end and a summary of the 
recommendations aud speeches m an appendix 
However the biochure presents in a short compa'S. 
clearK and ablv ihe view point of the progressive 
leaders of the Srate-*uh]ects and as such it 
po«-e«-e< a value of its own 

Ctriirut K. Sesoh 


Imuc. CcRBEvCt tvp Em-UamjE lOU-lOS''' 
Co»ij'il(4 by 21 Pa’os Bath Sinha B A LL B 
Olid issufdwi the CoiiimiUce of the Federation of 
Indian Chaiiibeii of Commerce and Industry. 

Tills 13 a c-ouci-e statement giving facts and 
figures ID tonnection with the ' raanagement of 
India e curreocj from 1914 un to date For the last 
two «r thiee rears the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce has devoted coasidetnble 
attention to the piobJetns of our currency and 
exchange and this book, presents m a nutshell the 
whole ca'O of the Federation, backed up bv some 
verv useful and convincing facts and statistics 
M ithout entenog into the academic questions in 
connection with the best monetary standard for 
India the look gives a faithful account of the 
happening* from 1914 to date, and onticallr 
exposes tne Government policv so far followed. 
The conclusion is clear that India has suffered 
immensely and is snll continuing to suffer « a 
direct cOD'equence of a most careies'i handling of 
currenev and exchange by the Government of 
India The mo*t tragic consequence has been the 
fmtenng awav of our gold reserves so much sothat 
the po-Uion on the 15tli March. lOdl, so far as 
India * gold assets wrre concerned was actually 
wor-e tliaa on .iUt March. 1914 the detencratioa 
having been in ste'hcg more than £ o millions The 
total di*iipafion caused by the currency policy 
over the penod 1914 to 1930 would come to about 
£100 millions Of tlus aliout £ 31 millions were 
fattened awav la the attempts to stabilize exchange 
at 2- gold, while the rre*ent rate is responsible for 
the di-sipation of something like £12 niiKions 

The publication is a rao-t fea-onablc one coming 
at a time when safe-gaaids in connection with 
financial and currency policies are being discussed. 
U espo-es clearly the hidden weakness and the 
thoroughly unbound condition of the business that 
15 going to be tran'ferred. oacr to a responsible 
federal govei-nmeni of India And it fully 
demonstrates that until the transfer of fmanc-e is 
real and complete India cannot come to her own. 

XaLINAK*!!!. &CX1 AL 
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TirEi^st vs Life v\d PHiLOSOfiiv ■ R’lnq n com- 
pcndirim of ih” tearhing^ of Silamth 

Tottvnhhushan. hn D'lire’i'l'tn'it'i Vcdnufavaiii^. 
M Brnhm'i 31’S^wi Pia^- Pp ii: + t36 Price 
cloth -4s. 12 Paper com .Is 6 

Pandit Sitsnatli Tattvvbaushsn holds an eminent 
place m the riKilosop'iical literVnre of the Brahm'i 
Samaj, and the time mir come srhea the country 
at lanre wiW nnnrnd-nna'j’ acVno'wi»d"e its debt 
of cratifude to him for stimulating and h“lpms 
forward free imuirv m the domim of religion 
Pnilosophr was liis flrit love when he was barely 
out of his te"‘ns and now tint he is in a green 
•old age of sevenfv-'i^ ye.irs it still keep- engaged 
his tireless pen Hts contnhutioas to the ohihsophy 
of religion. e'tfendiDg as thev do over half a 
centnrr. hss'e thus grown into consideiihle Tiolume. 
the suggestion, therefore made bv Sir Venkata 
Tlatmm Vi'da that the mor^ important giews of 
Pandit Tattrabhush-a 1 sii-'ii'd be pie-Nented in a 
conpact form wiia a hanpa one and it lia> b'co 
ablr earned out by tho co npdw TIu book contain* 
tnela-e claapters. cov^ncii a wide ground and 
touching upon some of the vital problems that have 
ever airested the mind of a sinceie seeker after 
God A bare enum^m'-'on of the captions of the 
chap‘ers is all that can be given here 

Cnapter I. Theory of Knowledge fl Idealism 
and R«ali«m. III. PmofN of the Evtatence of God. 

IV. The problem of Evil and the Goodness of God 

V. Ethical Life, V[ The Future Life, Vll Spiritual 
Lif’, Vm The Vedanta IX The Bh igavadciia 
X Vaishnavism XI Christ anity XII Soeul 
Reform 

A comprehensive notice of these chapters would 
be out of place in a review of a compeodiuni nor 
is It called for by the present occasion to subject 
to a detailed examination the aryutnoata compressed 
into a sma I compass from about a doten works. 
AVe havcnothios but praise for tlie compiler who has 
succincth summanred them mostir m tho laognage 
of the author hini«elf But it were to be wi-hed 
tli.it his position on teleo'ogv the problem of evil 
and the future life were brought info line with np- 
to-date discussions of these enigmas. Advanced 
evolutionists since the davs of Huilev have 
pnictic.ally given up teleology. W>ih icgard to the 
problem of evil, the theistic view rem.aiDS open to 
assault so long as it is not proved that there is no 
tatiiece^sari/ eiil i» the icarld Lastiv there are 
believers m the immoitahtv of the sonl who sincerely 
hold that i»uard afvriranee is the onhi satisfoctorj/ 
argument .jo its foiour Pandit Tattvabhushan 
urcsents his own views on these qnest.ons excel- 
Ii=ntlv veil . in fact, the luciditv of <spo'ilion fer 
which he challenges comparison with the most 
popular philosophical writers of the Vest, has not 
sulTercd m this abridgment But it cannot be said 
that his opponents will find their donbls fairlv and 
squarely met m liK page®. 

RuaXlKAMA Gcta 


^ 7‘'I' MpusTmiTinas of Deican 

Pahodur bir A i ftil ala L’afvam Kt. M A, L T 
D Lilt., edited uilh on iji/rcr/w/ion ly Pao Pahib 
r Itvnnkri’iluia P.jo M A L T. Ph D 
Principal rillapur Rojah's College Coeonoda. 
Irinled at the Anonda Press, Madras /Vice Pe 1 
or Is. C'l. Postage erira. 


This fourth vofu'ue belongs to a series of which 
the third appeared six vears ago drawing unstintcl 
admiration flut they fully deserve from all quarter*. 
Indian and foreign Dr Ramakn-hca Ran m his 
introduction lias given us an account of the man 
and his work— a man ‘intensely human in his verv 
make” and “trealing the lie.avenly path with 
earthly feet” ‘ Wanting but two years for three 
score and ten the lengthening of d^vs ha*, indeed 
sweetly mel'oweil the inner core as a’so the outer 
casement A.nd the mild mystic light in «erenc 
repose reveas. more than of old the increasing 
fniness and fismna*ion of ‘the vision and the facultj 
divine’ At every tnrn. you are supremely 
delighted and ediliel a* you encounter the ‘glad 
suriin->e of the c-v stal thought, the classic phra-se 
the chastened sentiment and the consecrated spirit ” 
So 1 am no* going to enter into detail*, lest by 
anticipation I shou'd mar the solemn effect the 
book IS destined to produce Only I will draw the 
leadeis' attention to the supreme fact how neces-a- 
nlv but unostentatiously must matnilv devout life, 
raysticisni grow without inducing quietism or anti- 
sotulUm on th-* one hand and utfra-scientific 
tendencies on the other, which are not only 
connected in popular nirad«. with mysticism tut 
which they expect to «ee and therefoie create in 
an ordinary mortal Sir Venkata Ratnani i* m all 
senses of the term, a modern man. but in him is 
found the best type of piety for which we wist- 
fully look to (he past but m y-iin This has been 
generated in him by modem inflneOces in modern 
surroTiodicgs And for it he holds Rammohun, 
(he pioneer of New Icilia, responsible. 

DmEEXPRAMTH VrDAMAyi,GI3 


The MahibhsRst cnUcaUg edited bg Dr T. 5 
Sulfhankar Ph 1) Pasciciiks 4 and 5 Puhhshed 
6v the Dkandarkar Oriental Peseaich InsUlute, 
Poona. 

Ever since l9iT the Bhandaikar Institute is 
offeneg regnitrh every year a fascicule of (he 
great epic. But the bu k of (he Inst two fascicules 
<4 and 54 wader review alreads demonstrates 
tfiat the quantity of actually edited and printed 
matter has almost been doub'ed that although 
some iiapatieot reader m ght he.ave a sigh 
noticing that we are still in the Adipariam and m 
Its 149th chapter we only, mrsr congratulate th« 
indefadgable editor. Dr Suklhankar and his 
Institute for having done so much of first-cl.iss 
ed'ling work and presented over fiOO folio sheets 
of rnnted test l>etween 1930 and IP.U. 

Fascicule No 4 di'clo-es some sensational 
discrepancies lietween the ybrlJiern and the 
Southern versions with reference to the memorable 
episodes of Yavati Sirmistha and Du-.himnfa- 
Sakiintnla After a most painstakiDg analysis 
Dr. Snklhanker discovers that the ‘Southern editor 
in the interests of rroralily and picly. ha®, out of 
raisdiFFCtcd real, carefully recast the ongm.a! 
texts which disc'rse the lax sexual life and fte 
erratic mantal relations of seme epic clwracter®.” 
In the Kcmlhakccam edition the Grant! a 
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Tel Sion of the marriage ceremony of Parasara 
and SatyaTati are dcicnhed a' celebrated with 
all the details of a mediaeval Hindu maniage rile ' 
Vaturalfr our tiiodern eqatpped 

editor concludes ‘ However laudable the motnes 
of the interpolator may be and however veml 
such, transgression may appear from the purely 
human standpoint, this piopen'ity to alter an 
inherited text nervertiug its sense, is obviously 
fatal to any claim of superiontv that might be 
set up on behalf of the houtliein recension m 
questions concerning textual purity and integiity 
It ])Uts this recension at once on jt» deienee 
whenever it differs from llie Morthem ’ 

FaseiculeNo o shows how the excitins advenfnres 
of Bhuna m the serpent world are suspicions 
interpolations and how the birth stories of the 
Kauravas and the Pandavi® and specially the 
story of Duhsala vary w .delj in the Kashmin, 
the Yulgite and the Southeni recensions 
and also ho"' much of the ‘ Kinder geschichte’ 
or children historv has insidiously Slteied its 
way into all the MahabharaU MSS Such accreticiw 
to the original, whether d'>i;ccted to be addi/ions 
(in the vers ons m which thev arc fonnd) or 
O'Hisswiis tin th« versions lo which th^v are 
m'ssmgl hav e been found to be utterly superfluous 
and uaautheatic merely weaheumg the text and 
the oiovement of the Great Epic which with t lo 
possible exception of the Ki'cmin wrsioo seems 
to have etnera»l indiscnoiinatclv coofUt^ m all 
other versions ’ The more to the credit of th* 
conscientious and learned editorial board and 
of the superb apparatus of textual cnncisin that 
liis been reared up to tackle with this colossal 
problem of the literary historj of Indji 

lx Nxo 


Tvi^' mill SxN>icii(T OnxuiTtjTs By Prof M. 
Hiiijjnni D. S h. D> hnnhin [ii)i and 
of/(er« Cr .4 yatesin ani Co Sladras Pnee 
Hi 2 onbj 


Lambs Talcs boni SkaleipMft is a beautiful 
inoiel for the present voluoi'i’ which includ'^ a rich 
selection ranging over the Urge field of Sanskrit 
drama from bh'^a's i'' Siupniiasamd-tUa to 
Vfoatfia(iitCa'’s Jludraraf.ikisa. Between the two 
inasters several cen'uries elap-e and Sitaimi- 
Viixaiafiatt‘^ Aiinnraka Jlriclichahalika. SaLuntali 
2ftlniiLaonintitra I'lf.i 'imonaiiyam Jfi'aU- 
J/arf/ma. y^ojinnla Rittniali and Sludra- 
nils/io'n which are r"es‘^atei here tjpfv the 
virioni periods m the deve'ormont of the dramatic 
technique Messrs Xafesan and Co are to fu congra- 
tul.ited lor per'Ualmg such competent and esteem^ 
hand-- as I’rof Hinyanna Ur S K De. Dr Eunhan 
Bij.i Br f S' SufiramaniasMami Jsi'tn. Vidwan G f 
Soinajaji T L Krishxaswami Ajyarand Kamala 
Satthinidhan to contriliitc to the volnme. an! the 
ea-c and vigour of the fagii'li vcr».ca, closely 
following the Sanskrit version is to make 

the students and pcn'ral readers leak into the 
original. ThO'O alre.ady acquainted with tliose will 
be glad to renew- tlioir old a^quaint.ancei through 
the gnee of these scholarly narrators and th^ir 
pubh'hcr. The prefixed short skenjies of the 


respective authors of the pl.iys arc a happy and 
helpful idea. 

Gofxl IIaldvi: 


Namoxvi. Defence -4 study of the origins, 
results and pretention of uar; ly Ktrhy page. 
Editor The World To-moirow '.Americii Pub'ished 
by Farrar and Pniehart vie Few Ibi^ Demy 
8io, x4-4d5, gUl cloth uith dust gaclet, price S 3 


Mr Rirhv Page is one of the foremost pubhci-ts of 
the United Sute«, and he has lullv proved his ability 
as an auaf} ticaf student of /ii-torj and a far-soemg 
tudge of present-day p'lliiics in this book. The 
ques'ion arc sc to h'lu wlu-tiei there would be any 
more wars and he set tiiuis'i'lf to answer the 
question with a thoroughness rarely found in the 
inoJera mass produ tion week-end au'lior*. He 
his gone to the deepest recp'-es of popular 
pavchology to discover why people fight one 
another m euv.li treinendou? packs as are provided 
by the modem nations He Uas woikcd out the- 
reuiitest n melatiois of the woilds institutions 
to expli-n the gigintic folly of wai IIo has given 
a con-tructive schetne foi the abolition of the war 
Si 'tern and has pointed out how tlie next war 
IS DO m-»re faota«v but may mateiialue any day 
into a reality before whO'S cosmic drcadfulness 
the Ian vvar would appear just a side-show 

Amiog the ciU-vPs of war are nationali-m. 
impeiiilisiD inilitaristn chauvinism fear, alliances, 
etc etc NatioaalJSm omes fii-t as the spirit 
wnrh cre it® I the nations which fousht one 
another Nationalism s the strongest unifying os 
wed as di-rup'ivo force today It unifies 
evtremoly divergent groups while at the same 
time It separates the nati.ms” from one another 
by creating artihci*' sUvpictons. feai* aairaosities” 
and sup»rionti' complexes National egotism is 
too ndi- iilous to be logical and true For instance, 
ail nation::, try to believe that ihej are the best 
of all Caiv^r Wilhelm sa’J. ‘M’eare the salt of 
the earth God has created us to cmlizci the 
world ’ liOrd Curzon ‘ believed” that ' the British 
Empire i*. under Providence the greatest mstrimi'’nt 
for good that the world haa ever seen ” Fichte 
told the Oermans that among all modern peoples. 
It la iou in whom the germ of perfecting humanity 
most decidedly lif*s • if you pensh as a nation, 
all the hope of the entire human race for re cue 
from the depths of its woe parisho.-j witli you •• •• 
if vou sink alf humanity sinks with you” 
AVhile in Bulgaria a Bulgarian supc-r-maa said, 

‘ In th® stnng of recorded events the largest 
bead’ ’hinding out most con«pioiou-ly aic the 
bterature and culture creat^ in Bulgaria. Tlicn 
come mtercational viluperafon right’, sovticiguty, 
hcnoui. patnoti’Di and war Inipe.aali-iii i, the 
natural outcome of a feeling of national superiority 
^d a love of natioc.al grca'nc'S and expansion 
Greed and the spirit of competition acoentiivtcs- 
impenalistic fervour MiliUrisin is the faith in 
warfire that one finds in profc'stonal soldiers 
and members of allied profcs-ion’. The view is 
preached by militm-ts that war !■> biologically 
neoe<5-<i-v. t-eceficial and the best war to achieve 
peace. J F.llis Barker oncj wrote, ' The ai>oliuon 
of -war would be a misfortune to mankind. It 
would lead cot to the survival of l))» fittest and 
strongest, but to the survival of the slux-nard and 
the unfit and therefore to the degcn'’ration of the 
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huTiaa race ” Chauvinism or pugnacious national- 
ism which sees itself through eyes of vaiiitr 
and other nations through evoo of contempt, fear 
and suspicion is another leading cause of war. 
Chauvinists talk of nitioual gloir and greatness 
with provocative fervour and of war at all hours 
of the day as an immediate nece^itv Lord 
Fi'her once ‘aid (before the war). “I hope to 
remain in office long enough to see the German 
fleet at the bottom of the sea”_ Among Bntish 
Chauvinists are to he found univeisity professors, 
bishops, army officers, journalists and who not * 
The Sahirdnn Renew in lS9t nublished an 
article entitled “Germania Delenda.” the Daily 
advocated the destruction of the German 
fleet in 1902 

Fear helps the chauvinist and militaiist All 
nations fear that other nations are getting loo 
strong to remain peaceful So a race for arma- 
ments begin and end in war The pre-war 
literature of Europe is full to the bnm with 
alarmist stuff. Fear drives nations mto alliances 
which lead to counter alliances, thus prepann? 
the ground for a large scale conflagration Thus 
it was that with the ground well la'd psycho- 
logical'y and matenally the murder of a prince 
in the Balkans drew men from everv comer of 
the globe to the gory battle-fields of Europe, 
leiiding ultimately to the death of 13 million 
soldiers and 13 million civilians. The wonoded 
list of war was 20 million There were 9 milhon 
war orphans, 5 million war widows. 10 mjllion 
war refugees and 3 million war prisoners The 
total costa of the war w ould be about Rs- 

lor/ioooooooo 

Mr. Page has madeagieat effort of suggesting 
remedies for the possible repetition of such 
cataclysmic happenings He recommends inter- 
national (with special reference to the U. S A > 
aTranaements for better mutual appreciation 
This will be done through adoptrn of text-books 
in all schools everywhere whiJi will promote 
peace rather than war by tlie establishment of 
national peace depaitroents which will work 
«y«tematical]y to demolish mihtarisK chauvinism 
and the other instruments of war-mindedness 

Mr Page does not pay full enough attention, 
to the dangers of imperialism. A few well-cho'en 
in«tances of impenalistic tyranny, exploitation 
would have helped people to appreciate the nature 
of the powder magazine upon which the free 
nations are sitting and discussing ' intemational” 
fellowship and peace 


A RErt;T\.TtON' of Tire Tersaili.es Wah Geilt 
Thesis' By Alfred »nn B'egeier tianKtaUnn Ini 
E Ji Zcvtiel piibliAieJ by Alfred A Kiwvf. 
Ken' ForA Demy Sio A'XA7J+.?W J/lnsi. 8 
Pr7ce S 3.00 


The Treaty of Versailles was based on the 
a.ssumptiOD that Germany alone was responsible 
for the war The whole question of reparations 
depends on this assumption. So that it is of 
Supreme importance to ascertain clearJr whether 
the Germans were alone responsible for the war 
If not. one should know how far the responsibilitv 
lies with them and how far with England, 
hrance. itussi.i. Serbia or otter nations Professor 
^Ye^re^er is perhaps the greatest authoritv on the 
war-RUilt question He has shown point bv 
point how the Germans were guiltless m the 


matter of starting the war. If they were at all 
to blame, the blame lay equallv on all the nations 
which indulged in the criminal diplomacy of 
pre-war Europe He cites documents of great 
histoncal value which prove beyond doubt that 
the sole lesponsibility theory .has hardly a 
bottom to it. It was pure fabrication by the 
Allies Some of the documents put up at the 
Treaty Conference were forgeries and otheis 
were mutilated 

A study of the hook also shows people where 
to look for danger in the future when diplomats, 
soldiers and munition sellers would once more 
get busy starting a war The book should be 
recommended as a text-book to all students of 
contemporary history. 

ASHOkU ClIAtTEUrEC 


OcccLT Tb\o.(xg 07 THE Hl^DCs ' By Ernest 
Wood Published by Ganesh and Co. Madras 
pp. loS. 

This is an account of Hindu Yoya, in all its 
branches and, as we are told by the publishers, 
•the subject is dealt with entirely from onginal 
sources’ It is refreshing to learn this but it is 
not equally pleasing to find that the author traces 
the etymology of the word iiiai/3 ( ht?it ) to the 
suffix maya ( tn? )— (p. 80) And the author’s 
translation of some of the technical Sanskrit terms 
of Yoaa also does not appear to be quite happy 
(p 891, It cannot, therefore, be claimed that 
Mr. Wood’s handling of 'the original sources of 
bis subject was entirely beyond reproach 

Some times itr. Wood gives rather fanciful 
interpretation of terms, as when on p 16, he says 
that iJuirt Yoga is ‘ ao-oaUed because tho man 
becomes king or master of his own faculties and 
propensities " , , 

The author has also ignored the latest and 
mo7t widely accepted method <.f transliteration 
of Sanskiit words. , „ . 

Ris smnmiDS up of the teachings of Sankara 
as giv^n on P 91 aloo does not appear to be 
quite happy, ... 

ifut nevertheless on tlie whole, he has sucr^d- 
ed ID giving a careful and lucid account of Yoga 
theories and practices, m all us various phases 
One thing, however, has been overlooked In 
the occult teachings of Yoga, all that is fautid. 
13 not nccessanJy good and is not acceptable to 
a modem man A careful sifting is necesearv. 
Besides the subject should ha%e been treated m 
refeience to modem science and morahfj . 
TYhatever. for instance, may he the case of 
Gheranda ’xtmhila. it belongs to a class of 
literature all of which cannot be jiresentcd to. a 
modem, cultured man Mr Wood is not giving 
merely an lastoiical account. If that were the 
case, no fault could he found with his treatment 
of the subject. liut he pleads m lichalf of 
these theories and practices— he advoc.ites 
them and urges us to adopt them. He 
should therefore, liave been more careful m 
separatins the kernel fiom the husk Otherwise, 
the book IS an accurate preservation of Hindu 
Yoon Ideas . . 

There are just a few punting mistakes, but 
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J!ifv are rsot too many The printire aTid get-wp 
Di ihe oa the vrhot-*. ar^ qnit“ goDsJ 

E C. BHAtTvaiAKrA 


IvPIA V^T' ENGLiXa A'.T' -'TdEq POE'S-' Bj fi 
P.lht Arth'f H S>v'lxc(U Lid Loxxdw wt. 
24 pp 

ill PilUi 'hov' c-on'ideraV) e m Ihe'*' 

PCPnn aad we have read the '•ink with plei'Ure 
Enir'a’id replies to raoumms ledia 
Freedom i<! a fruit 
■'fU't grow and stow and grow 
ilu'i srrow up fr'ii the root 
Cao t eotne as di ^e ' th’pw 
Th°re are mnv ex''=‘ll*at po^U' tho^e on 
Laxmi. Indian ''sue Al^nd' ant a'‘e rafienlarlv 
recommended 

t'flTI 


BEK' jAI I 

RlBEfPRA-UtA>Tl VirAi/j-piUJI Bj P' ibital 
Kumar 3Iiikho]>a>lliijvj Prr^s Pikulta 

Pure 4 'tun'i' xct^b -j o' Rtl mdr-itWh 

Tu’tore- 

In thi' bookie" the author has avai'ed him'elf 
o* lie oeca^jos of th-^ poet Tajore > ooopJehcg hi' 
7(Jth vMr to mention chrunolijmcaliv ihechief event' 
of Jii' life, the date* of k.' ivort« and of (be 
Viencdie^ls which he finnled eiitei o- coamhited 
to and a’niiJar fjets It i' a r-»rr o*ef«f hroobure 

BiunATTii iLkCKvixT -E ''Atn.iA.f! Dnun f 77»/- 
eoxirt' of 'inniK-jf »rlf reatixaUon iii <h‘ .ViWf/ 
.1 ts HI /«Tn' thr Adinr ^lullirrji l^riure^ 

of ibf f'olruttx T'liirfr^iij for Pi Ptop^<oi 

hibitiixioli'i}! $r7i 1/ .1 5i«fn a/ risro-f./i'i* i«i 
Ili'/i iM In*roi<i,'>iin b’l Bihixiiraua'li Tioorf 
Ptth’i'hrd >2/ ff'' r*inrrr«i(v- 

\« their trie lodicaie' th“«e lectures rela’e 
to the teaching' and '‘*!f-di'Ciplme of ih» vvni> 
of India of th^ nedia-^val see Brief ^.o^T^rhl^al 
«k®tches of ihei<* i-acher- wher^ availac’e. have 
ako teen given Pandit K'hituuohaa ^^en has 
made this sa‘'i]ect iiecui.tnr his own For decad"» 
he has trndaed over maov pro'nc -es in search of 
teal soHi’fg and th°T savirc' M.mv ®os* eminent 
s-:Y/iu» have left tins world wilhoi* the’r sacred 
^ong' and saviacs Icing recorded tv anvtodv 
The glirnr'?* whuli we cet m thi- took of their 
inner lives a’'e foif-'icating and make n- d*«ire that 
th" autho’ would tnve c- 'everal volumes d-'aling 
wiih h'.s siiNect. jlaav of th" saints were Hindu 
and maav Musalmaa bv binh 


really jounials containing the author s views on 
men and things. Tne ptes'^nt volume of 232 pages 
ts le'3 amlitions than the earlier one and does 
not contain any of tho'e es'icisite tonehes. 
inspired bv th“ tcanly cf natnie in all her manifold 
moeds wlitch make a direct appeal to the heart in 
the earlier t-ook The author summnzes the 
Mews of some di«t:ngn!'hed western writers whom 
he has read and makes Tunaing comments on 
th^m The books he deah with are concerned with 
rchgiGti' and 'ocial pToWeiH'. and the excerpts 
(rendered into Bengali) f'J-k senoasness 

which elevate and Iroad-'n the cciad. and enable 
one to look at life from a universal standpoint. .\s 
A gtnde to th<* truth 'eefcer or t> conduct of bfe 
thea pCKva^s a high value. Th‘' author 3 cho-en are 
il in)-t>dite and their ontlrok is tnoroughly 
modern The otject aimed a' i' to seek from 
the'C naster'minds the tev to a worth-while 
exi'ience and save ourselves from utter futility. 

ThO'e who have read the a'jthors previous 
k-ook' n-'cd not be told that he i- a rationalist 
through and through fat in his rice old age. he 
has teom* a eonfirmed acrcostic For thi' reason 
he i' CO l08g'>r an admirer of Bai-mdranath. His 
creed i' Forg-»t God, forget the ego and the 
universal 'oul forget rehmon let women t-e 
cotupi-»tely free harbour the tbonuht that all are 
e<)uai ip 2W The Brahmin* a® uauil c-ome m 
for -evere ca-'Ocation at hi? hand' To many it 
will appear ffca- tai' is somewhat orerdoa-* for 
there " liardiv any nieocon of the great semoea 
rendered tnem to tulinre and civdiiaMon. is 
for caste (h-^ evi ' of wfui.H are appirent to all, it 
would re a g--»ater 'emce to Hindu Society, as 
at present ^'n'-irated. to live in open aefiaaee of it, 
ruber than '0 fill foul of the B’ahmins without 
a^’unng « for all prac'ical pnrpO'es Freedom of 
ihoncht It mar -nd prepaTts the ground for 
freedom of a.noa tut la, India thought has 
alwavs l»^n p=«rfectJv free and it is practice which 
nos ever t-e-'a tanalrted and made to flow along a 
fix-*! groove deviation from which has t>*ea regarded 
as rout iiape'V Tue Cs'entiaf test of brea'^h of 
coste i« in'erma’Tiag® and the time ha' come when 
itshou'd !•» ngidir applied to all would-t-e Ireakere 
of •'a«te Tnere aro mauv indications in the took 
under iw'ew that the au'hors frank atheism gives 
him no •■oa-olaticn. and cannot altogether free his 
mind from a f-elief in after-hfe. A Hind a'ley is 
hardiv a solution. Never was a greater fa'-encod 
ottered than when Rousseaa said that all man are 
bora e-iual If there is to any progress in the 
world we cannot do without the anstocraev of 
til“ct. h'ch IS the root-ide-i of caste, though it 
has k^a subjected to vile atuiC at the hands of 
our law-givert 

k very full index enhances the va!n^ and 
ii'efnlness cf the book. It i' well rnnted and 
lHC<*lv gOt-UP 


R.«" 


SvvriivN (Ttif Offsii 

O-Tflu. Jf -•) B I. nurudi' 
Colnitli Pnrf Br I-IJ-O 


B’l Dirindr 
n.O'it’J'r 


This tcok IS a conticmticn of authors 
p’vviou' vo’uri'o which he chToJ Ytmarn'inir 
;t'i-' repnr-enta'ive mn of the ane) Thev are 


DvrjCEU'r,-SaTin Bj 31r .Imf AVijlmj 
'“irlar Jf Si* Pxilt\*hfi h, tb‘ author from 47 
Mirxapur Calcvlta. pp 15^ Prire Be. IS. 

Th“ cuml'er of peoj-Ie going to Darjiling 
either as health-seeke’-s or "jht-seers is crowing 
day ly dav. The author of this lock descnles 
aU the S’des of thi- hili-staticn o! 

Bengal, whifh is net 'urTOs-ed I y maav. With 
Its d^'cnracn* illustreticn' and map it de-.s-rrej 
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to be a good, guide-book of Darjeeling and the nagh- 
bounug places. The Darjeelmg-Himalayas and 
the polyglot people living m the neighbourhood 
have been, described to arouse our interest One 
thing IS specially to be marked The author treats 
of the hiUmen not as barbarians but with sympathy 
and from the historical aspect considering the fact 
that in the past there was a cultural lint between 
Bengal and those regions This is not generally 
found in such books hope the book will be 
found useful by the intending goers to Darieeling- 

Ski DHAKMAPCRC.a of ilATtmBHATTv Ediled by 
d/r. Basanta, Kumar Ckatter^ee il A Published 
hjj fhs Bangiya Sahifj/a ParishaU 243-1. Upper 
Circular iJoif, Chlcutta, pp xrrjuM + Jo2+irtp. 
Pnce Be. 1-8. 

Mayurbhatta was reputed to be an early wnfer 
on the Dharma cult of Bengal But Ins work ivas 
not published by any scholar The tert here 
edited by ilr. Chatterjee is a very late one, but 
because this may give some clue to the onginal 
it was considered worth puhluhing One important 
thing IS that the poet says that he Dounsbed at 
the time of the grandson of Lausen, the celebrated 
hero of the Dliarma cult The poem describes 
many icnazes of Dlmrina indifferent parts ol Western 
Bengal. There is a learned introdacuon dealing 
with the history of the cult and its rttes as 
practised by its non-Brahmm priests who under 
pressure of the orthodox cults, had to take recourse 
to eclecticism. 

Ra-mes BAsr 


KALFA2tA Kcsrao By Laht ^hhan Chumlal 
Gandht. BSc. X-Lfi, .Idiorife Pnwled 

at the Surat City Printing Press, Surat. Clolh 
bound Pp. 257 Price Hi 2 (1030) 

This collection of seventeen ‘short atones”, 
picturesquely called the ‘‘flowers of imagination”, 
which marks the debut of the young writer on 
the stage of Gujarati literature, is a remarkable 
work. It far outdistances the so-called snort 
stories appearing almost every fortnight or every 
month, in the pages of the numerous penodicals 
and journals, in imitation of English short stones, 
and which lack both force and imagination, and 
are forgotten as soon as read. Not so these sUtcies 
they are in our opinion a finger-post goiding the 
Ignorant and the unwary wayfarer, as to what way 
he should go. it he desires to reach his destination, 
tit., tliQ writing of short stones, ' which mterpret 
character and human life—stories which make 
a distinct emotional appeal." which after all is 
the function of a short storv. He has been 
fortunate enough in getting Jlr. N. B Divatia, 
to write an introduction for his book, and it is 
a most valuable contribution on the matter 
reviewing as it does tho subject from a scholar’s 
and a critic’s point of view. Mr. Gandhi has been 
able to pass the high test laid down by his cntie 
who rightly detects in the writer’s art, both 
psychological analysis and brevity. All the stones 
are equally good, but even if the first one "I^ve, 
Is It of the Body (Carnal) or of the lodividnat 
(possessing tho body)?’’ be read through, U furnishes 


ample evidence of the above two characteristics 
having been fully brought out. The book bears- 
the promise of still better work being turned out 
by the wnter as he grows m years and as his 
pen gathers more practice 

1. G-RAifTA Him> >n PtrvAKGUATVA ; By Thakorlal 
dfohaiifif Oesnt. B A. jm. 2SI Pi icc Re. 0-13-0 
(2S2Sf) 

2 OimiJrvoj Mix Sahiuar. By Keskaihl 
Ambalal Thakkai, BA LL B, pp. 114. Price 
Re. 0-12 0 aOJO) 

3 ^Iedical JrRi'PnniEXCE By Vdidraj Bipalal 
Garbandas Bltali, pp. 300 Price 1-9-0 (1930K 

4. VuxAX XI Visa Vato By Martand S- 
Paiidya, B Ag Pp 91. Pnce Re 0-6-0 (1930). 

5 SwAiASi Presaxa By Raiishanlar A 
Chliaya. BA LLB Pp. 225. Pnce Re 1-1-0 
(1930! 

6 Ixsga ViciiAK By Chandnlal S Diciiedi, 
MB., B.S Pp. 154 Prfe Re 0-13-0 (1930). 

7 Mevso Park's Travels . Bn Suiiianf Aa(/ijt 
Bhati, B A Pp 274. (Pail Il-i-151 (Part II). 
Pice Re 1-14-0 (1930). 

All of them cloth bound, and published by 
B. H- the Gaekwads Vidyadhikan Office as part 
of theSayaji Sahit^a Mala 

(1) F. L Brayne’s ‘■Remaking of Village India”" 
has been translated very inteihgently, by onfr 
who has been familiar with village life m Gujarat 
The translator's object has been to keep the- 
language as easy as possible so as to facilitate the 
task of anyone who has to move amongat 
villagers with a view to their uplift. The onginal 
lias oeen translated into several vernaculars. 
Gujarat lacked it, and the defect is now 
remedied 

(2) Co-operation in Village Life, is another book 
meant for the uplift ol vill^ers. It is aUo written 
by one who is in immediate touch vnth villagers 
and with the Cooperative Departtn“nt of H. H. the 
Gaekwad. He has thus been able to present his case 
with first-hand knowledge and drive his lessons- 
home. 

(3) Till now no good book was written in. 
Guiarati on this highly important subject, 
though Beogal possesses two sncli books Lvon's 
ji^icof Jurisprudence is one of the best text- 
books m India for this purpose, and Vaidraj 
Bapalal has mainly fo lowed that book though 
he ha* consulted many others also— in preparing 
the one under notice. He has done his work 
extremely well, and supported bis conclusions 
by reference to Sanskrit works also- 

(41 Twenty Science Stones, comprises twenty 
informative and incerestmg lessons, clothed la 
the sarb of stories told to juveniles on such 
familtar and domestic subjects and articles as 
trees, roots, metals, oiater, soap, sugar-can®, etc. 
The characteristics of each are well brought out. 

(5) Aulo-suggestiou or Coueism has become 
a fashion m the West . if not a fashion, it in at 
least in vogue there There was nothing in 
Gnjarati which would explain this method of 
recovering from illness, and getting better health 
by merely thinking of it. Think that you would 
get welL Repeat that you would get well, and 
yon are Sara g,i well. This theory has been 
worked out sa..cjSfuUy by Mrs. lEmilj’ Couc. 
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■so she claims. The book under review states 
ihe methods and the details of the erpenmeat 
It reveals an interesting phase of human thonght 

(6) This is an independently written work m 
the life of man from birth to old age, t e it gives 
hints and suggestions as to how a child should 
be brought up. how one’s youth should be passed 
-wJiat an old man should do to make his old age 
comfortable and happy. 

(71 Vungo Park’s travels into the interior 
of Afnca and the narration of the work that he 
did as a pioneer in that direction, have had a 
fascnating effect on those who read the book in 
■English The nsks and perils of such a travel 
and the adventures due to such a sort of life, 
rendered into easy and flowing Gnjarati. are 
calculated to exite equal fascination in the Gujarat 
reader also. 

K il.J 


HINDI 


llAHiTHOVKi IjTTSAy iO By Jfr. 

Gopil I)aniodar Tamaskar. 21 A L T Published 
bu the Sasta-Sahitiia-2Ianda1 Ajmei iv + 639- 
Frf'e Us 2-8 


The history of the llarathas as r^nstrocfed 
now assumes immense proportions Not only the 
Maratha scholars themselves but also English 
Bengali and other scholars have given aitentioo 
to this fascinating study. Mr Tamaskar was well- 
advised to present this history m a convenient 
form. He has utilized the works of the onmnai 
wrlers on the subject and his handbook will be 
welcomed not by a few The land and the people 
of Maharastra have special claims on our attention 
and the book under notice deals with the various 
topics in connection with both of these from the 
very earliest times down to the »rly part of the 
nineteenth centurv The whole thing has been 
shown in its proper perspective as the political. 
miliWry. social, hterarr and religious activities of 
the ilarathas have been touched upon There are 
TuaiK and useful appendices We have no hesitation 


m recommending the book to the general public. 
But we should point . out that the illustration of 
CUiatrapati fehivaji being the frontispiece is dis- 
appomtmg. The author also claims one or two 
tniii^ as exclusive of JIaharastra, which are to 
be found in other parts of India, e. g , the Katha- 
Eirtan, the game of ganjafa-^ On the whole the 
work IS an acquisition to Hindi historical literature. 

Eatucbi Ki KASonESS Edited by Mr. Jumal 
Lumta. Published by the Hindi Sahitya 2Iandir. 
Jjmer Pj). 1<6 Price 0-12-0 

This book deals with the various activities of the 
last session of the Indian National Congress at 
Karachi and other scoiaj and political conferences 
dnnng the National Week. There are many 
illustrations of the leaders 


Leeh Sasighaha • Eof 111 (/aistzfnicr)— 
Colleelfd nnd edited ly 2Ir Puran Chand Kahar. 
M A, B L 21 R A. S. Published by the editor 
48 Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. Pp il^220. 
Price Rs 8 

In ancient India the Jaina community was 
alwavs enthusiastic in keeping records of their 
aciivities This is amply proved by the innuraer- 
able manuscripts and inscriptions which have been 
discoiered from time to time But up till now no 
serious or regular attempt, was made to collect 
those lascnpuoas Mr Nahar. the well-known 
Jama scholar of Calcutta, is an indefatigable 
worker m the field, and the result of his unsparing 
activities has now come out m these monumenhu 
works on Jama inscriptions. Indeed, his books have 
been the veritable store-house of onginal matter as 
regards Jama hietoiy We cannot be too grateful 
to him for this excellent volume of Jama msenn. 
tioDs found in and near Jaisalmer He has spared 
neither eneigy for collecting nor money for 
producing the excellent illustratious which leave 
nothing to be desired The introduction and the 
appendices instruct on various topics connected 
with the texts of the inscriptions This book surely 
enriches Hindi literature in its historical depart- 
ment 

RiilES Basc 


Faraday Centenary 

{August 29, 1931) 

Br T. SRISIVASAN 


O X the 29th of August 1931 falls the 
centenary of the first of the epoch- 
making discorenes of ilichael Faraday 
• which lias resulted in the whole of electncd 
engineering as we know it today Foley’s 
admirable statue of Faraday — “the most 

original experimenter of the world," to 
quote R A. Gregory — shows in bis hand the 
simple ring with two coils which he used 
on the memorable occasion. Xo wonder that 
British scientists and electricians are cele- 
brating the great event by a commemorative 
meeting at the Queen’s Hall, London, and a 
iaraday exhibition at the Albert Hall, to 
which leading scientists from all parts of 
the world have been invited 


Faraday’s greatest claim to glory is, of 
course, his ^ electro-magnetic discoveries— 
beginning with the experiment on the 29tb 
of August 1831 whereby he showed that an 
electric current can induce another id a 
cinerent circuit — and his other researches in 
electricity like the construction of the 
voltametre and the discovery of specific 
inductive capacity fo which we owe the 
various .ipphcations of electricity today, 
in the field of chemistry, be discovered 
isenzine, the basis of modern aniline industn- 
and liquefied gases. He produced, too 
several new kinds of glass for optical 
purposes and investigated alloys of steel, 
-tie left also a rich harvest of ideas for bis 
successors to develop, the most noteworthy 
amon- them beios the electro-magnetic 
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poor that h.s Mer“'irhr"afT‘blacl° 
smith could give him m his ninlh year but 
Ke ■•ooeiyed very 
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a <5E. .machine, first with 

as w^ a real cylinder, 

Skind ’ ^ ^ apparatus of a correspond- 


work that he took an active part in perfect- 
electric lighting of lir^htbonsots 
JVhat made him not to work out the pracS^ 
cal applications of his other discoveries is 
evident from one of his letters 




d H/ar full dcielopment hereafter!' 


“aster was kind-hearted; he allowed 
the young apprentice to go occasionally of 
hr lectures delivereii 

by Hr Tatum on Natural Philosophy. The 

cha^e one shilling per lecture— being defrayed 

by his elder brother, he attended nearly a 
dozen lectures and became acquainted with 
Cn°i ^Jagrath, Xicol and others. 

These lectures created in him a desire to 
S scientific occupations 

S ib»i- actually wrote 

Banks, the then 
Society, of course, 
^ r ‘^i^Paowhile, he had improved 
be ^o^ f °J.English; the letters which 
diarv rail .1 fnends and the personal 

whl^h lo^ Philosophical MisceUany" 

biSul hear marks of a 
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On October 8, 1812 he went as a 
Journeyman Book-binder to one Hr. De I/i 
Roche, a French emigrant in London A 
customer of his master took him to hear 
four of Sir Humphrey Davy’s lectures in 
the Royal Society. He was attracted towards 
the great chemist and took notes of his 
lectures, some of which he sent to Sir 
Humphrey. The chemist was so higly 
pleased with the work that he employed 
the young apprentice for a few days— when 
be was wounded in the eye from .an 
explosion of Chloride of Xitrogen — as an 
amanuensis 

In 1813, in his twenty -second year, at 
Davy’s instance, he got the situation of 
Assistant m the Laboratory of the Royal 
Institution on a salary of 25 shillings a week 
with two rooms at the top of the house 
That year he joined the City Philosophical 
Society in Tatum’s house and began to take 
an active part in it. He also established 
the Hutual Improvement Plan. 

“They met to read together cnticue correct 
and improve each other s pronunciation and 
construction of language The discipline was very 
sturdy, the i-emarks very plain and open and 
the results most valuable ” 

On October 13. 1813 he accompanied 
Sir Humphrey Davy to France. Italy. 
Switzerland, the Tyrol and Leneva and 
returned to England on April 23. 1815 
He assisted Davy in his esperiroent®, toot 
care of his papers and apparatus and 
also served as a sort of valet or conhdential 
servant It was then that he made the 
acquaintance of some of the greatest scientists 
of Europe like M Volta and Professor 
De La Rive. He kept a journal m which 
he narrated everything that impressed 
him. 

fortnight aftei his return to England, 
lu, was re engaged at the Koval Institution 
as an Assistant in the Labor.itow and the 
Mineralogical Collection and Miperintendent 
of Apparatus on a sal.ar^ of 30 shillings a week 
and free apartments. Then began m earnest 
his scientific work — researches, papers and 
lectures — winch lasted till the end of his 
life In 1816, his first origiD.nl work— an 
an.nly=:is of native caustic lime — appeared in 
the Quartahj Joimml of ^kencC In the 
same year he began to lecture m the Citv 
Philosophical Societv. In 1820, while he 
was 2?. he began a most laborious 
investigation in collaboration with Mr James 
Stodart on the alloys of steel In Hay 


of that year be was appointed Superintendent 
of the bonse and laboratory. 

On June 12 of the next year, be married, 
after a long period of courtship, Sarah, third 
daughter of one Mr. Bernard, an Elder of the 
Sandenunun Church. Twenty-eight years later 
he called it an event “which mors than any 
other contributed tu his earthly happiness 
and healthful state of mind.” 

A month after his marriage, he made 
his confession of sin and profession of 
faith before the .Sanderaanian Church. He 
did DOt tell even his wife of it previously. 
When she asked him why he kept it a 
secret from her, he characteristically replied, 
“That IS betwen me and my God.” 

In 1824, he was elected to the Royal 
Society Two years earlier his name was 
proposed, but there was a misunderstanding 
in some circles that he had plagiarized 
IVoolastoD’s work Sir Humphrey Davy 
was one of those who opposed his election. 
The charge was later proved to be false. 
Of this, no wrote “ily love for scientific 
reputation is not yet so high as to induce 
me to obtain it at the expense of honour” 

In 1825. be became a member of the Royal 
Institution and Director of the Laboratory 
under tne supenatendence of the Professor 
of Chemistiy Then he began tne weekly 
evening lectures which continue to this day. 
From this time onwards many scientific socie- 
ties all over tlie world began to honour him. 
He received as many as twenty-nine honorary 
titles and marks of merit Of this he wrote . 
“Oalv one title, namely, that of F. R. S. was 
sought and paid for , all the rest were 
spontaneous otfenogs of kindness and good- 
will from tue bodies named ’ 

On August 29,1831, when he was thirty-nine 
years of age, he began his famous electrical 
researches — really extensions of his wort 
done from December 1824. In 1832, he was 
awarded the Copley Medal of the Royal 
Society and became a D C L of the Oxford 
University 

Two years later, he was appointed for 
life as Professor of Chemistry at the Royal 
Institution on a salary of h 100 a year with 
the privilege of giving no lectures 

In his forty-fourth year, ho was offered 
a pension by the Government As the 
Premier, Lord ilelbourne bad told Faraday 
in the course of a pri\.ate conversation th.it 
he looked upon the whole system of giving 
pensions to scientific and literary people 
as a piece of hnmbng, he at first declined the 
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offer. IThen his friends persuaded him to 
accept it, he "wrote : 

‘T should require from His Lordship what I bavo 
'DO right or reason to expect that he iroold srant 
—a written apology for the words he permitted 
himself to use.” 

After a suitable explanation i^as given, 
lie accepted it 

Iq 1858, when be was sixty-sis, the 
Queen, through the kiudness of Prince Albert 
who used to attend his juvenile lectures, 
offered him a house on Hampton Court 
Green, which he lived to the end of bis 
days 

In 1860, be was again elected an Elder 
of his Church and he held the office for a 
further period of three years and a half He 
was offered again and again the Presidentship 
of both the Royal Society and the Eoval 
Institution, which he refused to accept He 
said . 

"Ifone can know but mvself how unfit it would 
be . . .As to being on a committee and uot 
working, it is worse still ” 

Resigning his seat as the Senator of the 
Tjondon University, he wrote to the Registrar 
IQ 1863 . 

“The position of a Senator is one that should not 
be held by an inactive man to the esclu«ioD of an 
active one.” 

His physical powers were decUotng day 
by day and bis memory was failing. He 
calmly waited for death and desired “to have 
a simple funeral attended by none but my 
own relatives, followed by a tombstone of 
the most ordinary kind, in tbe simplest 
eartblv place” 

Iq 1866, when he was seventy-four, tbe 
Society of Arts gave him the Gold Albert 
3IedaI. On August 25, 1867, in bis seventy- 
fifth year, he died in hi? chair in his study. 

Accorcling to his ivishes, hjs funeral was 
of the_ simplest kind His tombstone bears 
tbe plain inscription 

Jlichael Faraday 
Bora 22 September 
1791 

Hied 25 Au.fust 
1SG7 

H 

Farad.ay’s scientific work — “full of genius 
in conception, full of finished and the most 
accurate work in execntion lu quantity so 
va«t as to seem impossible one mon should 
have done so much” — s' as done under 
circumstances of great penury. He had no 


grant from the Royal Society. The Royal 
Institution gave him a fixed salary of only 
£ 100 a year at first and £ 200 later. In 
fact, the lectures be gave kept the Institution 
running. He once said "ITe were living on 
the parings of out own st\Q.” 

But like many an other great scientist 
he would not serve both God and ITammon. 
ITe have it on the authority of Tyndall that 
the commercial world were prepared to pay 
him fees which would have amonnted to 
£150.000 a year But he would not choose 
it and so died a poor roan. To quote 
Tyndall, “Rearer than anybody known to 
the writer, he came to tbe fulfilment of the 
precept, ‘Take no thought for the morrow’.” 
He wrote in a letter : 

■ la fact. I have always loved Science more than 
owner , and because my occupation is almo't 
entirelv personal. I cannot afford to get rich.” 

He bated inegnalitJes la the scientific 
world He wrote when he was full of 
honours conferred by Scientific Societies all 
the world over 

•UTien Science is a republic, then it gams : 
and though lam do lepublican in other matters. 
I am m that ’ 

Curiously enough, be made a strict 
severance of bis religion from his science 
and firmly believed that roan could not by 
reasoning find out God. In bis lecture on 
mental ^ucation he said 

“High as man is placed above the creatures 
around lum, there is a itigher and far more exalted 
position withm his view, and the ways are infinite 
m which he occupies liis thoushta about tbe 
fears or hopes or expectations of a fuller life I 
believe that ffie Imf/i of that future camxotht 
brcujht to kis luouledge by any exertion of Ins 
mental pouers, however exaJfecl they may be; it 
1*1 made known to him by other teachins than 
his own, and xs recened through simple belief of 
ike testniionff giten." 

He was devout in liis faith A friend 
of his wntes. 

“■WTiea he entered the religious meeting Jiouse. 
he left his Science behmd and he 'vould listen 
to the praj er and the exhortation of the roost 
illiterate brother of his cect vith an attention 
which showed how he loved the woid of Truth. 
IroiQ whoaoever it oame." 

Before beginning liis meal, he used to 
Jiffc both hands over the dish before him 
and asked God’s ble=sing on the food. 

He bad a fond of buraour, welUniatked in 
all his letters. He defined Love as “a 
nuisance to everybody but the p.irties 
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concerned, a private affair which every one 
but those concerned wishes to mate public” 
■When Gladstone asked bun with respect to 
one of his discoveries, “After all. whit is 
dhe use of it he replied, “There is every 
possibility that you will soon be able to 
tax it” On another occasion immediately 
after Ins lecture in the Royal Institution 
demonstrating the production of a feeble 
current ol electricity in a coil of wire when 
a magnet is suddenlv brought to it a lady 
came up to him andasfced ‘ Professor Faraday, 
even if the effect you explained is obtained, 
what is the use o’fif^” he replied immediately, 
“Madam, will you tell me the use of a 
new-born child ^ ’ 

As a lecturer he was perfect and suited 
his words to the audience Never was he 
at his best than before juvenile audiences 
He trained hnaself for the work by taking 
a few elocution lectures He always 
nrepared his lectures thoroughly and bad 
notes, illustrations, etc ready; the notes 
for bis experiments were put on one side 
of a sheet of paper and the notes for his 
ivords on the opposite side fa early days, 
be always lectured with a card having the 
word 'Slow' written upon it m front of 
him He instuicted his assistant to place 
before him a card with the word 'Time' on 
it wb'n the lecture hour was neaily expired 
One of his friends regularly came to bis 
lectures and noted down for him any faults 
of delivery or defects e pronunciation 

The instructions he kept before him were 
as follows . 


“Never to repeat a phrase 
‘Never to go back to amend 
“if at a loss for word, not to eli-ch-ch. or er-er- 
er, bat to 'top and wait for it It 'oon comes, 
and the bad habits are broken, and fluency soon 
acqmied 

“Never doubt a correction given by another ” 

His notes for his last lecture (June 20, 
1862) before the Royal Institution are 
interesting . 

Personal Explanation— Years of happiness here, 
bat time of retirement Lo«s or JiEJior.v and 
pkyn(yil enduiaiws of the brain 

1 Causes— hesitation and uncertainty of the 
conviction which the speaker has to urge. 

2 Inability to draw upon the mind for the 
tieasure* of knowledge it his pieviously 
received 

3 Donness and forgetfulness of one’s former 
self'stindaid m respect of right dignity and 
»Hf-re$peet 

•L Swong du'y of doing justiu to otheis. Vii, 
inabilitv to do so 
Retire ’ 

There was peifect order m everything 
that he did His letters, journals, etc were 
all so well preset veJ that his biographers 
bad not much difficulty m gathering up 
the threads of bis hie The various stages 
ol his researches were so carefully lecorded 
by him for all time to see, that Prof Reiss 
of Berlin wiote to him 

■ If Newton not quite 'Without reason, has been 
compared to a man Mho ascends to the top of a 
building l>v the help of a ladder and cuts aisay 
most of the steps after he has done wth them. 
It must 1)6 said that vou have lelt to the follower, 
with scrupulous fidehtv the ladder m the 'ame 
stale as ju i ha\e made U'e of it ’ 


The Hostage Theory and its Danger in Constitution 
Framing 


By SANAT KUMAR 

T he object of the Mahomedaus both 
of the nationalist group led by 
Dr. Ansariaad of the communalist group 
led by ilr. Jmnah seems to bo the establish- 
ment and perpetuation of ^lafaomedan 
domination in India. Becau'e Mahomedans 
of the nationalist group have been graciously 
pleased to waive the demand for separate 


ROY-CUAUDHURI 

electorates they have been taken into the 
bosom of the Congress and all tlie rest of 
their demands which are the same as that of 
the commuuahsts have been conceded by the 
Working Committee of the Congress 

The much extolled ♦ liberality of the 
nationalist Mahoraedan in accepting joint 
electorates springs from the same cause as 
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the demand for separate communal electorates 
bv the other group, r/t, securing to the 
Mahomedans, as a religious fraternity, powers 
and privileges on the ground of their religion 
solely. The method adopted by the commn- 
nalist 13 direct Tb“v we do not tmst 

the non-Mahomedan'. specially the Hindns, 
and we must be g'ven an effective voice in 
the legislatures, which in future will be the 
repositories of power, bv statute They do 
not wish to run any risk or face any nn- 
certaiotv, as there would be, if a joint 
electorate is accepted 

The nationalist Mahomedau looks at the 
problem from a different angle He also says, 

I do not trust the Hindus But savs he, we 
shall have better chance in the legislatures 
with a joint electorate and adult franchise 
or with a franchise which will reflect the 
majority of the population lu the electoral 
rolls, in the provinces where we are in a 
majority. As to the provinces where we are 
in a minority we need uot fear, for will not 
there be so many millions of Hindos under 
us as hostages in the majority provinces 
against ill-treatment of our eo-religionists in 
the minority provinces’ 

That the above is a correct analysis of 
the position will be amply borne out by a 
few quotations from Dr Ansan’s speech at 
the Faridpur Conference 

Repudiating the cry that 'Tslam was 
in danger” (because of nationalist Moslem 
activities and stating what according to him 
was the basic principle of democracy, 
be said . 

"We could, for instance, never agree (o anv 
proposal that would reduce Mnsalmans where 
they are in a maiority to the position of a minonty 
withont nece'saiT safe-gnards at the mercy of a 
hostile maionty It would lie Beither fair plav 
nor sound politics -The Muslims in Bencal and 
the Panjab should never be made to Kacnfice Iheir 
raaionUes and the U. P and Behar Jliishms 
must remain fortified with the conviction that 
the treatment 7ueted out to them by the lUt.du 
majanhes shall not be icorse than ichal the Hindu 
TOinouhes iroiild erptei lo recme m the ptottnces 
where the Mushnis art in a majority ’ 

Emphasizing the possible effect of' Sir 
3lahammad Shafi’s proposal at the Round 
Table Conference that the Mussalinans in 
Bengal should have through coiuriional 
electorate, 4(5 per cent representation in the 
whole house, and should have the right to 
contest (he special consfitucncie®. Dr Anvari 
said ; 

. It ircans you give up your constitutional 
nght (o form and carrj ent the government of yonr 


province Remember that in the future ccn^litu- 
tioa of India there is not going to be any official 
bloc,” (it seems that to the Mahomedaa Nationalist 
the ofliclal bloc are truer friends than (heir 
ne-shbours, the Hindus ) "and if the proposal 
made by Sir Md. Snafi is going to form the. 
basis of tlie future constitution you are to remain 
in perpetual minority la Bengal entirely left at 
the mercy of those irho icould he leturneib^ 
communal electorates’ hneamng the Hindus) 
'Satuiated with antagonism and communal bias 
against you you will haie the iiorsi type of com- 
muncdists tcith you. 

The italics are mine. Distrust of the 
bated Hindu breathes lo every hue. Xay 
more — there is a distinct threat to the Hindu 
majority provinces to behave themselves 
Otherwise the Hindu population of Beng.al, 
the ranjab. Sicd and the N-W F. Provinces 
will suffer 

I do not know what the Hindu has done 
to the ilahouiedau to merit this hate or 
distrust Amongst some of his crimes are 
that he has established educational institutions 
throughout the country (I speak with special 
reference to Bengal) but has not limited 
admission only to bis Hindu co-religiocist, 
lie has endowed chairs and scholarships which 
he has thrown open to all, irrespective of 
caste, creed or colour, he has endowed 
hospitals and opened dispensaries where a 
large proportion of the patients treated are 
Mahomedans, be is engaged in social services 
health and welfare work even where the 
beneficiaries are mostly Mahomedans, le 
has made sacrifices and suffered. 
ID some cases even the extreme penalty 
of law. that he might earn freedom 
for hiS country, but has never refused to 
give his Mahomedan neighbour a share m the 
concessions wrested from unwilling hands 
If the Hindu bad merely followed the lead 
of the Mahomedau and ear-marked his charitv 
for men of his own religion, if be had 
emulated the irahoroedau leaders and fought 
to secure special benefits and privileges for 
his co-religionists, then possibly we might have 
had less of hatred and distrust 

Let us now consider the implications of 
the threat that the Hindus in the ^fahomedan 
majority provinces will be treated as 
hostages 

Tlie important thing to note about this 
hostage theory is that the nationalist 
Mahomedan will not forget even in politics the 
difference in religion It is not his de«ire 
that the Hindn and the Mahomedan should 
be welded info a homogeneous nation 
politically, which I believe is (he me.aning of 
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the -word, Yationalism.the ideal of the Congress, 
and the reason why it is fighting shy of 
separate commnnal decorate®. The nationalist 
Hahomedan wants joint electorate with 
adult suffrage because he believes this will 
secnre his co-religionists a greater majority 
in the legislatures and enable them to role 
the particular province where thev happen to 
be in a majoritv. even thorgh the majontv 
he due to the greater numnet cf children 
among them This m.ij'jritv will enihle 
the llahomedan to contiol all public institu- 
tions and public services a' jKo the finaneen 
of the province This is all be wants 

A matter of grave concern to all Hmdm 
and all those who have toe ivellare of Hindus 
under the proposed coo'titution at heart. 
IS the number of Hindus ^ho would he 
under tiie political domination of the5<- 
Mahoraedans as coinpaied to the number of 
ilahoiaedans under the Hindus In Ine 

future constitutiou. thant® to the insistence 
of the Hahomedans on Hr .Jionab*& fourteen 
points, and to the support lent them by 
the Government of India of which Miau 
Sir Fazli Hoss“in is a shining light and bv 
the rmperiali'tic Ptesv m England and 
India in general and by the Staleintau m 
particular, aud last though not lea»t to the 
aceeptaoce of all point®, except th.u of 
separate electorates, by the Worfemg Coin- 
mutee of the CouRtess in a futile attempt 
to placate the Hahomedans las demonstrated 
by the rejection of the Working Committee 
proposals bv the All-India Hushm Confer- 
ence at AlUhab.id\ there will be fire 
Mahomedan majonti pioviaces. iii, Bengal, 
the P.in]ib, Y -W F Provinces. Smd and 
Biluchiatan In Beusal alone 21 millions 
of Hindus will be under th» domination of 
JIahoroedans In the Paujab there will be fi’s 
rnillions of Hindus and 2*2 million Sikh®, in 
Y. W F Provinces 2 lacs of Hiudus and tukh-v 
Suad &*•> Ucs of Hindu-- and in BntudMstnn 
a few (iiou5.and8 about 12 pei cent of the 
population will be under Mahomedans I 
have given the hguies according to the 1421 
cenaU' According to the present censn^ 
the number of Hindus in the above areas 
Will be considerably more Thn® it will be 
Seen that about 32 million Hindus and bilbs 
will be placed under Mahomedan domination, 
while oniv 19 raiUioa JIahomedans in 
thi SIX Ilefovra Hindu majority provinces 
or 23 millions scattered over the whole of 
India including Burma will be under the 
Hindus. If the hostage theory is heliev^ 

39— S 


in by Hahomedans — and I shall presently 
show that all ilahomedans whatever their 
political creed may be and their new-found 
fnenff the Anglo Indian Imperialist Press 
believe in it. the arrangement proposed and 
accepted bv the Congress is fraught with 
immense power of mischief to the Hindus 
whose exertions have made Swaiaj attainable. 

That .all Hahoraedans desire to keep the 
H ndus a® hostage-, tnat some of them even 
wi-h to doniiDAtf toe whole o* India with 
toe aid and backing of their co-religiomsts 
b-^iond the borders of India was made 
pla.n by Sir Mahomed Iqbal » frank speech. 
He said that he wanted a block of 
Mahomedau territory in the Yorth H'est of 
India wmch would with tr-e other 
Mahomedan tincdoras of the world form 
one solid blvct Tnis was why he wanted 
Smd -iparated. and reforms given to the 
Y -W F Provinces and B.-i]nch!StaD. In 
fact the idea underlying bis speech was 
that there would be a pan-Islaniic fedoratiou 
and India after the new constitutiou would 
not be able to resist any detnauds that 
this federation would be pleased to make 
The Statestnan in its issue of the 13tli 
August 1931. asks its new proteges the 
Mabotnedaos to take heart and not to despair, 
basing Its arguments again on the hostage 
theory Savs the p.iper 


k commuoitv with a cleiir mijonty in six 
northern stat*- the Punjab Bcnea! Smd, 
Baluchistan Y F Proyinces and Eishmir 
cannot be sutieaed to oppres'ion In a federal 
sv^teoi the Mahomedans oi India can be their 
own guarantor- 


It is interesting to note that this paper 
which IS 8uppo®6d to be the organ of 
European and official opinion. which is 
iDcitiUiT Mahomedans to stick to their fourteen 
poinU and a^-anng them of European help 
has already taki-Q for granted that Sind 
■woiAd bt seporvited and on HtisbTtm wticVi is 
a feudatory State the Mahomedans wonld be 
the rulers If any suggc-tion were made 
by anvbody that in the Yizams dominions 
the Hindoa would be the rulers because 
they happen to be the majority there, 
probably this Friend of India abeg with 
hi- proU'gi.-s the Mahomedans would h.ave 
rai-ed such a howl of race as would have 
reverberated from the Himalayas to the 
Indian Ocean. However, except showing to 
what extent tiie Mahomedans are being 
backed by the Europeans and their Press in 
India all this is be-iJe the point. 
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One aslvs therefore, is there any real 
nationalism acnon!?st the Mahotnedans or 
is the word being misused to bide- the 
nated coramunalism underlying the proposals 
made by the so-called nationalist Mabo- 
medans ? Is there any real difference 


between the nationalist Mahomedans, 
communalnt "Mahomedans and their new 
friends the Europeans and their Press S3 
far as the object to be attained, rix , domina- 
tion over the Hindus — is concerned? Lei 
the reader pause and think twice. 


The New Nalanda Stone Inscription of 
J^asovarmma Deva 

Bt X K BHSTTiSiLI. u. i 


Ji^pigraphia Indica Pait I Vol XX, just to 
hand, contains an interesting article on this 
inscription by Dr Hirananda Shastn the editor, 
and Epigraphist to the Government of India 
The inscription was discovered by Mr J A Page 
in the Tnins oi Nalanda during 1925*26 A pre- 
luninarr report on the inscription appeard in the 
.dnmiaf Ecport of the Areliatoloqtcal Snnei/ of 
India for 1925-26. pagei 131 and l^S, based on 
tentative readings by Dr. Shastn himself On 
page 131. Dr Shastn says— 'Mr. Page, in the 
course of his excavation at Nalanda. discovered a 
very important inscription of the time of 
Yasovarmmadeva, apparentlv of Kanaiij.” 

In the article in ihe Epigraphia Jndica icferred 
to above. Dr. Shastn has now changed ms opinion 
regarding the date of the inscription aaditsascnption 
to Yasovarmmadeva of Kanau] "The inscription.’' 
savs Dr. Shastia, "is not dated but supplies 
sufficient data to fix the time to which it belongs. 
It was wnttpa when Baladitya was ruling and 
when King Tasovarmmadeva was holding the reins 
of sovereignty. That the Baladitya of this record 
must be identified with the bomonyuioos chief 
whom Hiuen Tsiang eulogizes as the subduer of 
Mihirakula and the founder of the grand temple 
at Nalauda, need not be dilated upon- Baladitya 
flourished ctrci o30 after Chnst Aocordu^ly. 
Yasovarmma. his suzerain, must have ruled about 
the same age So the ciuestion arises, who was 
that suzerain? He cannot be the homonymous 
ruler of Kanau) (f n ‘ The guess made in A. S R., 
1925-26, p 131 was wrong) who was routed by 
Muktapida Lalitaditya of Kashmir—because he 
came a couple of centuries after this penod” 
Dr. Shastri then goes onto identify "TASOV^MMA 
Deva with ^ASODHARUMA, Deva of the 
5landa£OTc pillar inscription, the contemporary 
of Baladitya He further suggests tliat the name 
of the latter should, on the strength of the new 
Kalan^da inscription be corrected to YASOVARMMA 

We confess, we rubbed our eyes in amazement 
and re.ad the passage again and again to be sure 
that we have read Dr. Shastii. the Epigraphist 
to the Government of India, correctly, f^tgiaphta 
Jndira is a paper which has built up a tradition 


of piiblishing editions of epigraphs by disfinguish^J 
scliolvs in final and absolutelv dependable form' 
As the «»ditor of such a piper and as Epigraphi't 
to the Government of India. Dr Shastn holds od* 
of the most important and responsible of pO'b 
tn the .Acclweotozical Department, a post graced 
by eminent Epigraphists. both European aal 
Indian, in the past A successor to such a pc^t 
and tvitU a reputation to lose, has lie realt 
produced >he article and published it in the 
Coigfaphia ^ Can he be unable to distiogu’sn 
between an epigraph of 530 A D and 730 A. D ‘ 
Or. IS sen«iatioa-mongertag becoming the lial 
mark of Archaeological research in India 

Evidences are to be met with throughout hi' 
article to show that he himself was dreamily 
conscious that the epigraph must be a late ona 
■ The characters.” writes Dr Shastri, "in wh’ch 
It is written belong to the Northeia Class o 
alphabets and vrefcnt a letp mariei deielopni'oj 
>n eontiast *ciUt fhosiy of the contemporary 
eieii someichat htei mscriptwns (the Italics ar| 
ours) which have been found in Xoithern scd 
Eastern India They largely resemble t.H“ 
characters of the Apshad stone inscription c‘ 
Adityasena”— and then Dr Shastn goe* c 
at a tangent — ’and would therebv indicate ths’ 
the development we notice m them must haV'" 
taken place not later than the first lialf of the 
Gtli century of the Christian Era t e , the time 
which this inscnotioa belongs 

Yasodharmma 3 date is about and before*'" 
A. D Adityasena of the Apshad stone inscripbcti I 
flounshed about and before 672 A D (Tide Fleet' , 
Gupta Inscriptions p 210'. Yasovsrmraadori \ 
flounshed with his capital at Kanauj bvaboi.t 
728-1^ A D (F*cff J. R. A S, 1903, pp. 77 j- 7<‘^ 
Dr.Suastn finds great resemblance between tV ' 
spmt of the new Xalanda stone inscnpfion arl , 
^t of the .\pshad stone inscription of xiditvasenri 
Deva He finds that the characters of the’ cev 
msenpton—’ present .a ter;/ marked development 
with the in'icriphons of the period o 
A u and even somewhat later mscriptio'"- 
He al-so siiys in his article under reference ths' 
the alphabet used in this inscription (i r- 
new Aalanda inscription of Yasovarmraadera) 
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to a large extent identical with the modem 
Uevanacran.” It passes one o comprehension 
how. alter all the-e ohoeiration^. he cooiiy forgets 
the claims of \aaO’?aYmma De'ra of Kananj to 
■ahom the nev; inscription can very naturally be 
a'cnbed and to whom he him«elf ascnbed it to 
begin with and starts twisting paleography and 
History out of all shape in order to justify an 
impossible ascription to "iasodharmniadeya of 
Malwa.— and does not hesitate to propose even 
a correction in his name on the strength of this 
uni^airanted ascription ' 

The whole muddle appears to have anscn from 
Di Shastn’s a'-umption that the new mscnpbon 
mentions Ya'ovarmmadeva ns the suittam of 
Baladitva The idea somehow got into his brain 
and vitiated all bia arguments and contlusions 
The ne'\ inscription in fact does nothing of the 
kind. The second verse piaises Yasovarmmadeva 
as a resplendent and neuly risen snn a conqueror 
of all kings. The third \er.e sais that Yasovarmma 
had an officer la mmi-ier) called Tikina. who 
v.%£, 3. ru.Wt ot the. Yoctheca regions and a guar- 
dian of the passes His son Malada was. favoured 
by Yasovarmraadeva 

The next three verses -aj that the creai kiae 
Baladitya— Aitei having vanquished all the foes 
and enjoi ed the entire earth erected a Diagofficent 
temple of Buddha at ^alanda. Some hyperloiic 
and h.udatoTV de'criptioa of this temple and of 
oth®r temples of >’alanda follo"s It is then stated 
that Maloda made some gifta and preheats to the 
image of Buddlia and to the monks and the 
Buddhist fiatermty there in verse 14 a curse 
Is invoked upon those who m ould nullify the 
oifts made to the Lord Buddha ..on«ecrated by 
Kinn Baleditva 

It will be clear from the above suinuiary that 
there 18 nothing in the new inscnption to connect 
Y U'ovarmmadeva with Baladitva. Malada. son 
of Tikina. guanhan of the Xorthem routes of 
Yasovarmma’s empire records in this inscnption 
the bestonal 0^ gifts and donations to a temple of 
Buddha winch Eing Baladitya had erected at 
Kalanda evidentiv in davs long gone fu This 
temple was still a famous temple at the time 
of Ya«ovarmmadev.> and there is nothing verj* 
nnu=ual in a rich donor evidentiv of foreign 
descent, in coming to Xalacda and making a 
donation to a famous temple there The erection 
of a tiinnaokri/ at jCalanda bv Baladitva is spoken 
of bv Hmen Tsiang iWatter- Vol, II p 1G41 The 
«.ume authority again, speaks of a cnajc-stic teniplr 
built bv the same king — To the north of this 
was a large temple, above 3u" feet high bmlt bv 
King Biladitja In its size and ornamentation and 
in Its image of Buddha, this temple re«embled 
’he one at the Bodhi Tree ("attciv 
Yol If p 170) This shows tliat the image of 
Buddha m this temple of B.iLaditya was like the 
I'rvge in the temple at Buddha Gava. m Vajrasjn't 
and in Bhumi^par^'j Miiira. 


The new Xalanda inscription evidentiv speaks 
of the very same image consecrated by Baladitya, 
in verse 14. The English tendering of this ver^e 
dees little credit to Dr. Shastri The following 
tianslation will probably be found to be an im- 
provement 

This (image of) Sa*ta (i e , the Lord Buddha) was 
established by King Baladitya who had trampled 
upon all his foes The Lora Jina himself in the 
adamantine pose always resides here within (the 
image or the temple) (So) whoever will put 
obstacle in the way of this gift made to last as 
Iona as this world endures —the five dreadful sins 
will be the lot of that man devoid of ment ’ 

The reading of Dr Shastri also requires improve- 
inent in A few places 


A benefaction of Baladitya to a temple of the 
Son-God. about &4 miles to the west ot Nalanda. is 
^cowa from the Deo-Barnark inecnption of Jivita 
Gnpta (Fleet— Gwpfo hiscrtpiions p 213) 

The new Nalanda stone inscription is important 
becaU'C it is the ttrsi epigraph of a king who is 
oihcrwi-e well known from bterary sources It 
also testifies to the fact that the Baladitya temple 
was ID a llounshicg condition even 2UU .rears after 
Its foundaiioD Y\ e also know from this mscnption 
that the nuoister Tikma (evidently not an Indian) 
was m charge of the northern portion of 
Yasovarumas kingdom and that the routes 
(oimalayan passes ') were aUo under bis special 
control This special care in guarding the passes 
is m perfect accorQ with the know n facts of the 
history of the times Lalitaditya iluktapida. the 
contemporary king of Kashmir, fought against the 
T'betans and closra their five great roads, proliably 
iQ alliance with Yasovartama Deva. ( J ff A S, 
lOub. pp TTu-TrTi 


It 15 mteiesung to note m the liaiataranguu 
(Sren, Vol I pp 143-144) that Lahciitya had a 
Tukhanan uunister caJled Chankuna and like 
Malada. son of Tikina, minister of Yasovarmmadeva, 
Chankuaa was also au ardent Buddhist and Iwd 
consecrated BuddQist ’emples and Tiharaa in 
Kashmir some of which ensted even m Kalhana’a 
time Tikiuas wife had the Sanskritic name of 
pandhuraati and his daughter had the name of 
>iniimala. Chaokuaas u^fe suniJarli nadal-o the 
'janskritit name of I»ana Devj and his son-in-law 
bad the name of Isana Chandra. 


In cpncla-ion we sjiould request the Director- 
rteneraf ot irchaeology to see that thu article by 
Clr Stuvtri is evpuused trom (he rases of 
Epigrapfoa /»jaira and a saner edition of the new 
lU'cnption substituted We have the pood fortune 
of having at present an able Indian scholar as the 
Dirci-tor-Goaeral of Archaeology in Indi.o. Let it 
not tie said by the world of scholars outside tJiat 
article^ like tfa»se in the Epigrophin fu/'/tra are the 
fir-t fruits of .'•icaroy la the Archaeological Depart- 
ment 



Boycott Movement and Its Effect on Trade — II« 

By H. Sn^HA, Ph. D 


X rietr of the charges and countercharges 
0 regarding the breach and observance of 
the Gandhi-IrtviD trace, it may be of in- 
terest to inquire if the trade statistics of India 
during recent months shotv any appreciable 
effect of the calling off of boycott against 
British goods as a political weapon In the 
JIod'’rn Revieio for JIarch, 1*131, some figures 
for India’s import trade during 1930 were 
analysed It is now proposed to study the 
figures for 1931 so far available on the 
same plan as followed in the previous article 
It must be pointed out at the very outset 
that apart from the political cause, there 
8.1 CMse, whvih 14 uo less 

serious, although not equally emphasized, 
tix, the steadily deteriorating economic 
condition of India The most outstanding 
fact m the economic depression in India 
as elsewhere is the fall m prices. But the 
extent of this decline is much greater in 
the case of India than in the case of other 
countries as shown in the following table — 


I.STEX XuUBERS Of ‘WhOUSaLV PniCFa 


Average, 1929 3fay. 1931 Percentage fall 


India 

141 

97 

37 

B. K. 

136 5 

1044 

24 

U.S. A. 13S3 

1021 

26 

Japan 

1602 

1164 

30 

Canada 

149 4 

1141 

24 

S. Africa 1160 

99 If 

15 ’ 

Furthermore, i 

n India the disparity atr 


the prices of different commodities is 
getting wider and wider. This must canse 
very serious hardship. For instance, if 
the price of jute falls to less Jhan half 
its pre-war value, whereas the pnee of 
cotton manufactures stands at a level about 
a quarter higher than the pre-war figure, 
then approximately 2 V 2 mannds of jnte 
will have to be given for a bundle of 
dhotis and sans, which could be bought 
in pre-war days with the sale proceeds of 
only 000 maund of jute. This roust seriously 
impair the buying power of Indian agricnl- 
tunsts, which must affect trade very 
adversely. The extent of the disparity in 


• The fir^t article of thi« series appeared in the 
Moticrn Rciieir for -'larch, 1931 
t For April, 1931 


different prices is indicated in the table 
below 

Index Xuubers Op Wholesvil Pricps In 
CaLCCTTA. of DiPFCRENT GroOPS of COJIUODITIES 
(AH Prices in July, 1914-100) 
Average. 1930 Mav. 1931 June, 1931 


Cereals 

100 

78 

74 

Pulses 

119 

82 

81 

Oil-seeds 

127 

78 

78 

Raw jute 

63 

47 

45 

Raw cotton 

91 

S3 

87 

CottOQ 

manufactures 139 

126 

123 

Sugar 

149 

131 

133 


Thus it IS clear that auy improveineat 
which might ensue as a result of the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact must be largely neutralized by 
the serious economic crisis tnrough which 
we are passing Jloreover, there must be 
a necessary lag between the cessation of 
boycott and resumption of imports just in 
the same way as there was an interregnum 
between the declaration of boycott and 
dimiDutioD iQ imports, os shown m the 
previous article on the subject In any case 
the course of contemporary trade is an 
interesting study, whatever be the forces 
at work It is for that reason that a few 
tables are given on the next page bringing the 
previous tables up to date as far as pos'ib'e 

It will be seen from them that the decline in 
the case of non-British commodities was only 
2 per cent during February and in the c-ise 
of British commodities 45 per cent, the 
corresponding figures during May being 
28o/o and 49®/o This shows that boycott 
is not so intensive now as before Oa 
the other hand, it should be remorabered 
that during February. 1930 the figures for 
which have been takea for comparison, 
there was no boycott whatsoever, whereas 
during May, 1930, the boycott was partially 
in Operation as shown in tiie previous article 
Thus the decline which is now shown h in 
addition to the fill recorded in the previous 
article 

As regards cotton manufactures, there is 
a boycott against all imports, which should 
therefoie be affected equally. But us shoivn 
in the table below, non-British goods h.ive 
declined proportionately less than British 
goods 
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Table I 


Ppices asd IiiPOKr*^ INTO India Dcbing 1930 \n'd 1931 



IndeN No 
of pnces. 

Imnorts from 
United 
Kincdom 

Rs 

Imports from 
other 
couatncs 

Rs 

Total 

Imports 

Rs 

Januarr 1930 

131 

9 82 laths 

13.12 laths 

22.94 lakhs 

„ ' 1931 

98 

4 86 „ 

9.64 . 

14.50 

p c fall 

24 pe 

ol p c 

27 pc 

37 p.c 

February 1930 

126 

T,76 laths 

9 54 lakhs 

17 SO lakhs 

1931 

99 

430 

9.35 

13.65 

p c fall 

21 pc 

4j p c 

2 0 c 

2i pc 

Mavcb. 1930 

125 

9 20 lakhs 

1168 lakhs 

20.«S lakhs 

.. 1931 

100 

4.51 .. 

8.49 .. 

13,03 .. 

p c fall 

20 pc 

’•1 p c 

27 pc 

3S p c 

^pnl, 1930 

123 

S17 lakhs 

9 89 lakbs 

18,06 lakhs 

„ 1931 

98 

4 37 . 

809 , 

12,4-3 

p c fall 

20 p c 

47 pc 

18 p c 

31 p c 

3Iay, 1930 

121 

7 02 lakhs 

10 ST laths 

17,80 lakhs 

, 1931 

97 

3.58 

7.81 

11,39 . 

p c fall 

20 pc 

49 pc 

28 pc 

36 pc 

June. 193u 

116 

699 lakhs 

687 lakhs 

13,86 lakhs 

.. 1931 

93 

5,45 

6 67 .. 

12.12 ,. 

p c fall 

20 pc 

22 pc 

Table M 

3 p.c 

12 pc 


IMPORT^ OF CoTT>N lIvNCPVlTCRCS I\TO IsOt^ DlPtN'i 1930 AND 1931 




Giei piece-soods 

AVhite piece-soods 

Coloured 

piece-coods 

Tinstsand Yams 



Bnn«h 

^ oa-Dntish 

Bnti«h 

Non-Buti-h 

British 

Non-Britirh 

British Noa-Bntish 



R« 

R- 

Rs 

R- 

R- 

R, 

Rs 

Rs 

laa.. 

1030 

145 UkiiN 

91 lakh» 

] 05 lakh. 

U lakh. 

C: laklu 

Cl hJu 

22 lakh. 

20 lakhs 

1931 

OO'i 

48 

27 


.9 

2*' 

12 

11 

P c. 

f.Ul 

95 p . 

33 p c 

"4 p c 

45 p e 

71 p c 

6“ p c 

44 p c 

G1 p. 

Feb. 

1930 

93 l3kh> 

61 hkhs 

1 02 lath. 

IS laki. 

lakh. 

42 lakki 

m lakhs 

21 lakhs 


19.11 

9 

IT 

29 

C 

18 

18 . 


13 .. 

P c. 

fail 

91 p '• 

73 p e 

p c 

32 P c 

.'pc 

jj p c 

C4 p c 

SO p c 

March 1930 

1,02 Ukiis 

69 lakh- 

1 m lakh. 

H lakh. 

93 hkh. 

32 hkhs 

21 lakhs 

17 lakhs 


19J1 

4 

35 


li 


10 . 

U 


P c 

fall 

9G p 0 

C><) p c 

60 P 0 

42 P c 

eu p c 

C9 p e 

47 p c 

3'J p!'c 

April 

1910 

93 lakh. 

(il lak'is 

1 u7 lakh. 

13 lakas 

9'> lakh. 

3} iikhs 

16 lakhs 

17 hkhs 

mil 

n 


A-, 

12 



H . 

2ii 

P t 

fall 

&5 p c 

12 P c 

61 p i 

l> P c 

72 r c 

30 p c 

21 p c 

lip c.* 

Mir 

m’.ii 

39 lakh- 

lakhs 

‘'3 lakh. 

13 lakhs 

07 lakhs 

2^ hkhs 

m hkhs 

20 hkhs 
32 


lyn 




0 

19 . 

IJ 

11 .. 

!■ c. 

fall 

ys p .. 

GO p c. 

61 p e 

30 p c 

.2 p c 

32 p c 

30 p.c. 

41 r c. 

lime. 

mio 

2 1 lakh. 

41 lakhs 

Ol bkh. 

9 lakhs 

47 hkhs 

27 hk'i5 

13 hkhs 

0 1 h5.}i. 


mu 

12 . 

2’> .. 

42 

r» ^ 

21 . 

m .. 

11 .. 

I'J . 

P r. 

fill 

49 P 0, 

41 pc- 

11 P- c 

4 p c 

.31 p c 

31 p c 

Ji pc 

51 p. c 


• D’ao"'’ ai la^roI^> 
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THE MODERN^ REVIEW FOR SEPTEIIBER, 1931 


Table III 


IlIl’ORIs 01 
JIacliinery and 
Mill -work 


OnuR CovMODiTiLS iMO Im)i\ Dcrino 1930 i\D 1931 


Cigaiettes 


Electrical 

Instiuments 


Provisions 



British Non-Bruisli 

Bi itish 

Non-British 

Bnush 

Non 

-British 

British 

Non- 

•British 

Jan , 

1910 Ks 1,44 Iks 

Rs 33 lk= 

Rs 23 Iks. 

Rs- 9 ths 

Rs. 

21 Iks. 

Rs. 

17 Iks 

Rs 

23 Iks. 

Rs. 

28 

Iks. 


1031 R« 84 

27 , 

Bs l.> 

Rs 81 

Ks 

16 

Ks 

14 .. 

Rs. 

19 . 

Rs 

21 


P "c 

fall 42 p c 

19 p 0 

37 p c 

SW* p c 

-- 

P c 

IS 

P c 

18 

P c. 

25 

P 

c. 

Feb, 

1030 Ks. 1.03 lbs. 

R« SI Iks 

R-, 19 Us 

Rs 13 ths 

Rb 

14 Iks 

Rs 

13 Iks 

Rs 

10 Iks. 

Ks. 

21 

Iks. 


1331 Rs 39 . 

Rs 30 .. 

Rs 12 ., 

Bs 45 . 

Ks 

16 

Ks 

12 .. 

Rs 

13 .. 

Rs 

25 


p."r 

fall G2 p e. 

03 P c 

G4 p c. 

246* p c 

9* 

n c 

- 

P c 

14 

p. c. 

10 

* P- 

c. 

Mar.. 

1930 Rs. 1,31 Iks 

Rs. 42 Iks 

Rs -22 Iks 

Rs 11 ths. 

Rs 

24 Iks 

R«. 

15 Iks. 

Rs. 

IS Iks. 

Rs 

24 

Iks. 


1031 Rs SS „ 

Rs 34 .. 

Bs 12 . 

R« 73 

Rs 

17 

Ks 

15 . 

Rs. 

13 .. 

Rs 

21 


p. C 

fall 33 p. c 

10 p c 

48 p c 

504* p c 

28 

p.c 

- 

P c 

29 

p. C 

15 

P. 

c 

Aph, 

1930 Rs 1,24 Iks 

R' 32 Iks 

Rs Iv Iks 

Ks 3 ths 

Rs. 

17 Iks. 

R« 

14 Iks 

R« 

16 Iks 

Rs 

23 

Iks. 


1931 Rs. 93 „ 

Rs 26 . 

Rs 9 .. 

Rs 97 , 


13 . 

R> 

11 . 

Rs 

11 .. 

Ks 

18 


p'c. 

fall 24 p c. 

19 p c 

43 p c 

3133* p c 


I p c 

18 

; p c. 

SO 

P c 

23 

p. 

c. 

May, 

, 1930 Rs 1.14 Iks 

Ks 31 Iks 

Rs P Iks 

Rs 15 ths 

Ks 

10 Iks 

Ks 

12 Iks 

Rs 

15 Iks 

Ks 

24 

Iks. 

1931 Rs 54 

Rs 32 

Rs. 3 . 

Rs 7S . 

Rs 

U 

Ri 

5. 12 

Rs 

10 .. 

Rs 

19 


P "c. 

fall 53 p e. 

3 1 * p c. 

j 6 p c 

420* p- c 

32 r- c 

1 

* p c 

31 p. c. 

20 p 

c. 


June, lOlO Rs 03 Iks Rs 32 IKs Rs 12 Its Rs 16 ihs Rs 14 Iks Es. 2 Iks Ks U Iks. Rs. 21 Its. 

1931 Rs 67 „ E. 37 Rs 8 .. Rs 43 Rs 12 Rs. 11 . Es 11 „ Rs 17 „ 

p 0 fall 27 p 0 13' p 0 . 36 p c 163- p e 11 p c. 10 p c. 21 p. 0 17 p, c. 


* Denotes an metease. 


Examinations Examined 

Bt G 8 KRISHNaYYA, iI.4..Pii.D 


W HEN the Emperor Antoninus Pius 
created the first public professorship 
at Athens, he unintentionally insti- 
tutionized one feature of instiuction irhich 
has exacted rather a larger tribute of human 
energy than is its due For, the practice 
came into being that the teacher who has 
to be paid out ol the Imperial treasury shonldbe 
selected from the whole number of candidates 
for the post by means of an examination 
And the professors having learnt how 
important examinations were to themselves, 
quickly passed them on to their students and 
yet education had gone on for some six 
hundred years or more in Greece without 
them, and it had been able to do its wort 
well. rT the results of the Socratic Age show. 


Then m medieval days an apprentice had 
to be tested before he was admitted into 
the trade guild The first universities were 
nothing but guilds or unions of teachers 
and they adopted the guild method of 
tpcbnical tests and applied them to the pros- 
pective masters. They tested the ability of 
the teacher to do what he was henceforth 
to do. The modern examination has preserved 
almost every feature of the medieval 
save Its object. It exists primarily to 
determine whether the student hnoios what 
it IS conceived he should know. This 
change made it possible for the examination 
to lake the form of wiitten answers to 
written questions, the first written examina- 
tions in Europe having been given, as it 
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seems, at Caflibiid»e in the year 1702 
"Written eiamination«, having been invented, 
quickly commended themselves as an easily 
workable device which every teacher of 
no matter what subject, should applv earlv 
and often. The English edncation^ system 
later became the outstanding example of 
an examination-ridden system Tbo«e tradi- 
tions have been carefully preserved in the 
British system of edncation in India, more 
especially so beoanse of the need, as in old 
Athens, for selectms the best candidates 
available for the diCerent posts Tne insti- 
tution of public examination for admission 
to Government service consequent on the 
Government of India Be'olntion of Ivtl, 
was followed in abont 1S37 bv the creation 
of purely examining universities on the 
pattern of the Cniversitv of London, in 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombav Xow. as all 
educational expert*, educational commissions 
and foreign visitors remark, there is ocent 
need for a reconsideration of the whole 
question of examinations with a view to 
reducing the evil results accruing therefrom 

E\AitiNvTi<i\'- vNO IC'TirUMi 

Much has been said lu recent rear* 
against examinations It is aece<sarv to 
distinguish between the lostitotion of 
examinations and the tvpes of examinations 
now become traditional That the present 
statns and method of examinations need to 
be altered iiiu«t be readilv conceded, bnt 
the necessitv of examinatvoos cannot b® 
disputed except bv the untoinhog short- 
sighted agitator <>oo’ it is recognized that 
examinaticiO' are valuable wnen intelligently 
u«ed, time and thought will be devoted to 
devising acceptable tvpes of te^t^ and di— 
coveting desirable wavs of U'lng them 

lalwct/e to Pupil and Teacher Final 
examinations and periodical t^t*. either oral 
or written, serve sever.il useful and distract 
purpos<"s Examination' are helpfol in 
evaluating pupils' work and measuring their 
progress from time to time This often 
!nottv.ite5 or stimulates pupils learning 

Teachers need to know the results of their 
work and their succs" or failure i' often 
nirroied in the examination papers Not 
onlv does the teacher thus have a mean-, 
to judge the coroprehen'ion level of the 
pupil*, but it gives the aothontie-s a bas’> 
for estimating the efficiencv of the teaching 
In examining the attainment of a cli«5 under 


hi3 instruction, the teacher is often giving 
his own work a marking 

A skilful teacher could use examinations 
as a teaching device dissociated from testing 
and promotion. They would then reveal 
defective preparation, incorrect notions, 
misplaced emphasis. omitted content or 
improp“r presentation. One® detected, they 
can be corrected Much is lost when 
teachers concentrate exclusively on tne 
testing aspect of the function of examinations 
and ignore the diagnostic 

Enromag^ Bctta ^la-tenj Examinations 
compel pnpili to oiganiz® tfieir knowledge 
aud to carry over a couiiderable penod the 
details of th® !>nbject thev are pursuing. 
Ls'ft to themselves, or te'ted only at the 
end of each day. tLev would make very 
little permanent progre'S The period of 
iu*®use aqpiicatioa preceding the exammatma 
reprc'eats the burniog point of attention. 
Tue vail) • if examimtJoas a« inc<»Dtires for 
keeping in isind the wore that ms b^ou 
puesued ver an extended period should be 
more «er.vu>lv emphasized 

Mii'h 1) »aiid >eTeral parties are 
interested in the i 'Ulta of examinations and 
thftr^fore upon th“ir necessity Toe 

public demands tii's evaluatna. The parents 
desire koow what their children are 
achieving Emplovers demand definite 
-tandard' of pei'ins who go to them for 
empl^-v•«ent "Mar^' ranks, degrees and 
letter' of recoiitm®udation are demanded 
bv tne wo'Id frim teacners and school 
adminurrator' Farther, th® pre'Cnt sy»t*m 
of ptom>tional organization makes ^Uch 
meaiuremeat indi'peasable lleadru.i'ters 
and iC'p^ctors ii'^'ed to estimate the work 
doDo jQ Uie school during tlie year In f.ict. 
as pointed out earlier, the pupil himself is 
in oe“d of pximinations to regi'tcr his 
pr<>gres'.. and to raea-sure his achievement 
Tnerefore th® u-e of examinations cannot be 
abandoned in school* Tii^v nave a definite 
fanctioQ 

In spite of adverse criticism, examinations 
p“rsi't probably b°c.Ta«e tb-^ir value' outweigh 
their manifest def-cts Once their function 
15 clearly undf-rstood it ought not to be difficult 
to improve examinations »n that they might 
serve tneir purpose more effectively In this 
atticl®, however, attention is confined to 
determining whit is worth while abont 
exarainatiocs. and what are tl-e d»fects to b? 
overcome 
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Educational Objlctions 

The coDTentional use of examinations and 
their forms are open to tnauy criticisms. 
Only some of the more important are taken 
up for discussion here 

Uneven Distribution of ^arle. There is 
always a wide variation in the disinbution 
of marks in the different subjects of the same 
school, and araong: different teachers of the 
same subject or department One teacher 
fails one-third of his students, another gires 
excellent marks to a third and then distributes 
the others almost equally among four 
divisions. Certain studies made showed 
that of two instructors in the same dejJart- 
meat, one gave none failure marks and the 
other gave none the mark of ‘excellent ’ 
There must have been, however, a few good 
and a few bad m each group 

ObjecUuty. There is no objectivity 
in the rcarkiag of the conrentioual eiamina- 
tion papers Especially so is it with the 
‘discussion’ type Several elements eater in 
rederiug objectivity absolutely impos«ible. 

A test IS said to be objective when prach- 
cally the same scores or results are secured 
if the same test is given to the same group 
by different teachers, and if the roarkiug is 
also done by them “Awarding” marks is 
therefore the antipodes of true measurement 
The investigations of Starch and Elliott 
in America show that teachers differ to .a 
surprising degree in marking the same piece 
of work in terms of the ordinary percentage 
scale. A final esaraination fourth form 
English paper was marked by 142 teachers 
of English in as many schools, a final 
examination paper m geometry was marked 
by 118 teachers of mathematics; and a final 
exarainafion paper in Aniericaa history was 
marked by 70 history teaoheis The marks 
given to the English paper varied from 50 to 
98, the geometry paper from 28 to 92, and 
the _ history paper from 49 to 90. The 
passing mark in these cases was 75 It is 
interesting that the geometry paper should 
indicate the widest variation, for it is usually 
assumed that papers m mathematics cau he 
marked with great exactness Such variation 
IS intrinsic to this type of exammatioD, and 
IS not peculiar to America. Anyone indined 
to doubt this would do well to conduct an 
experimental study in essay-valuation 

such as was conducted not long ago 
in Mysore Fifty teachers valued the 

essays of 23 pupils of form IV. on a scale 


of 20 points, with 35 p c as the pass 
mimroum The results were classified, under 
thi* four groups (a) Failure — less than 35 p. c. 
(b) Just pass — between 35 and 49 p. c. and 
so on. It was found that 15 out of the 23 
pupils had been placed in all the four classes, 
and not a single essay had been placed in 
the same class by all the 50 teachers. 16 
pupils had scored fiist class marks from some 
one or other of the teachers And all the 
23 had been made to fail by at least 3 of the 
50 teachers Teachers’ marks are variable 
and inconsistent, first, because m marking 
pupils' work, they are not measuring the same 
skill or trait. Dr Fiederick Camp reports 
(in School Reiieio XXV, p 697) that on 
enquiry, he found that class teachers take 
into consideration in marking “improvement,” 
“ability,” “purpose,” "seriousness.” “moral 
qualities,” “interest in work,” and “equip- 
ment’' The same connotation could not 
be obtained from the word>vtatemeats of 
any two teachers a« to what is measured, 
t e. their marks are distributed on a purely 
subjective basis and their standards are not 
uniform 

This but illustrates the present chaos 
resulting from the lack of standards in mark- 
ing an ordinary examination paper. "When 
Ibis IS multip isd by the variation in sets of 
examination questions, it becomes obvious 
that on the present basis of esaininations it 
is absolutely impossible to compare one 
school with another, one class with another, 
or from month to month the same class with 
itself. The factors of health, fatigue, mental 
states, the place of the paper near the top 
or bottom of a bundle, all contribute to 
making evaluation dangerously subjective. 
If different persons, affected differently by 
all these elements, mark the papers, tlie 
personal equation appears still more promi- 
nently Other points might bo added, all. 
indicating the need of objective standards 
But it IS unnecessary to dilate furtiier on tins 
matter. 

Examinations not Thorough. The old type 
examinations are mere samplings A student’s 
familianty with a subject is estimated by his 
ability to answer five or six questions. He 
may fail to answer this list of questions, but 
may fare creditably with another list It is 
supposed that he should be prepared for 
anything which may come Frequently 
questions are asked which only a minute 
technical interest suggests, and it is impossible 
for the pupil to be prepared for every thing. 
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Again, tile sample performance by which the 
student’s term work is valued may be taken 
on a day when he much below par. 
Further, one man may mark neatnes's, hand- 
writing, spelling, composition, memorized facts, 
constructive ability, all with the same care 
Another may disregard everything but the 
substance of the thought Tery often a 
premium is placed upon quantity regardless 
of quality of thought, and the ready writer 
13 able to conceal his ignorance under a 
multitude oi words Yet the school judges 
its pupils, and the students each other, and. 
worst of all themselves, by these very marks 
Consume much time Another important 
objection which has to be faced is that the 
oidmarv examinations are not economical of 
time The customary “discussion* tests take 
up an unjustifiable amount of class time, if 
the testing is to be frequent and extensive 
enough to provide a satisfactory estimate of 
the puDil s achievement in any single subject 
And as for the teacher’s side of the story— 
intermiuable and monotonous reading of 
papers consuming hours of precious time 
winch could be devoted to many things 
more constructive and worth while 

These same results can now be seenred 
with more exactness and through more 
economical means Before descnbiog (be 
new types of tost®, it may be worth while to 
indicate ways of improving the conveotioual 
examination In doing so certain stock 
criticisms of written examinations are taken 
up for consideration 

Thice C)i(ieism<i Examinations arc 
accused of causing needless strain upon 
children resulting in SQch phenomena as 
cramming, cheating, and loss of sleep As 
conducted inmo'>t pl.aces m India it cannot he 
denied that thev have an imhcalthy physical, 
moral and mental effect There is .altogether 
too much stress laid upon them, e«peciaUv 
because thev are too clo-elv a«'Ociated with 
promotion' 

Conducuc to CiammiuQ Cramming for 
ex.iininations has come to he one of the 
characteristic featnre' of student life The 
indi'cnminate nifraorizing of passages likely 
to bo required in the examination is not 
an uncommon plienomencm tVliiIe qnestion- 
m the lower cla«'es are nece-s-anly upon 
matters of fact, m tlie higher clas-es thev 
'hoiild increi'inglv c.ill for a knowledge of 
principle', rules. i\in«es and effects, relation'* 
and correlations The power to draw 
conclusion', state principles and to generalize 


should be well developed in elementary 
and high school classes Xo pains should 
be spared to discourage mental lethargy 
and to stimulate intellectual activity. Initia- 
tive, originality and indepeodance. rather 
than a slavish, text-book mentality should 
be the goal of education. 

Encouraging Cheating Dishonesty in 
examinations miv be due to a sense of 
unfairness The instructor must provide no 
grounds for reasonable objection The blame 
for cheating must finally rest upon the 
teacher In nearly every large group some 
pupils cheat unless restrained by fear, sense 
of honour, lack of opportunity or remarkably 
high regard for the teacher Respect for 
an instructor is most quicklv developed 
when all sense the quality of fairness It 
is undesirable to place children on their 
honour before they are able to recognize 
the wrong involved in this kind of stealing 
and the inherent beauty of independence 
and straighiforwardness There is no justifi- 
cation for tempting pupils by failure to 
supervise seating and other arrangements 
However, it must be said that there is much 
need for a thorough study of the question 
as to whether the "honour system’’ as a 
cure for the evils of cheating in examina- 
tion', will prove ultimately and permanently 
snccessful. or whether it will m the end 
give rise to results worse than the initial 
evil. 

Causes niuhie Strain The tension 
created in pupils minds regarding examina- 
tions IS largely due to the teachers. 
Threatening pupils with failure m examina- 
tions IS cruel and unreasonable The testing 
aspect n»ed not unduely obstrude, and they 
should be dissociated, as far as possible, 
fr>m the idea of promotion It must be 
added that it is desirable to put off 
exaroinations till as late as possible, in 
the child 3 life and not increa'e the 'tram 
at the onset of adcle'cence. Further, when- 
ever possible the tension of fixed requirements 
max be relieved by allowing an option, e g, 
“Answer the first four question' and two 
or three of the others The teacher who 
prefaces an examination with a good-natured, 
witty remark or an arau'ing story is often 
a wi-e practiKil psycholocist Nor should 
examinations tran'gre'f the fatigue limits 
set by nature Too often at the end of 
the term, or of the year (when summer 
has begun), when pupils are not in the 
best physical condition, a senes of examma- 
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lions lasting for several days is given. 
There are stages in the development of 
our thinting, or in the acquiring of skill, 
or in OUT understandine of facts, which 
occur at irregular intervals and which call 
for a summing up of what has gone before 
in order that we may be sure of success 
in the work which is to follow. It is 
entirely possible to know of the achievements 
of children through examinations given at 
these irregular intervals throughout the 
yeai or term One examination should not 
follow too closely upon another, and not 
more than one examination occopying two 
or three hours, should be given in one day 
It would be ideal if only the regular class 
period could be made to suffice One hour 
for each subject in the elementary school 
and two hours in the high school, may well 
be considered the maximum limits 

JJnwholesonie Influences o» Class Instmc- 
Uon Ancther criticism is that examinations 
exert an unwholesome influence ou instruc- 
tion In one sense this is ttue Matters 
such as ideals, attitudes and appreciations 
are difficult to examine, (though it roust 
be said that they too are increasingly being 
tested by psychologists), whereas it is easily 
possible to measure knowledge, habits and 
skills The consequence is that the former 
tend to be lost sight of in the class-room, 
being overwbplmed by the importance and 
weight of the latter Attainment m the 
realm of the abstract is not less important 
or desirable than easily measurable /actors, 
and yet because of their nnimportauce on 
the academic day of jadgroent, they 
tend to be badlv neglected in every- 
day instruction. It is very much to 


be hoped that with the more adequate con- 
ception of the value and function of 
education, teachers will be found who will 
work for the many fine things which cannot 
be recorded on the examination sheets 

The type of question asked in the 
examination influences class-room work. Poor 
questions, those which ask for useless 

abilities and facts and unimportant details, 
lead to emphasis being placed upon results 
of the wrong kind Usually examinations 
test memory for isolated facts, and conse- 
quently class instruction aims at fixing such 
facts The drilling upon questions asked in 
different years, to the exclusion of other 
methods of instruction is not an unfamiliar 
feature of certain institutions. When the 
papers ask for useful knowledge and demand 
au adequate proportion of thinking, they are 
bevond criticism If the ability to organize 
knowledge into coherent systems is to be 
encouraged, it is best to direct a tew ques- 
tions towards that end If knowledge is to 
become applicable to the needs of life, it 
must be presented m a manner that will 
bring out its practical and social values 
The only practicable method of applying this 
principle to the formal examination is to 
construct ideal situations, and ask the pupil 
to apply fais knowledge to their solution. 
He would then show his mastery of the facts 
involved by organizing them in sncli a way to 
solve his problem The test is then more like the 
demands which life makes If the examina- 
tion could thus be remodelled, instruction 
would necessarily be modified to meet the 
new demands and that would be a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished 




The Wars of Rival Generals Continue in China 

B\ AGNES SlIEDLEY 


T he new Chinese Government in Canton, 
which has tahen the name of the 
“Chinese National Government — the 

central and the highest authority in China, 
was established on May 28. following the 
Southern revolt against Chiang Kai-sheV 

winch began on April 2h On that date the 
military commander in Kwangtung. supported 
by civilian leaders — some of them escaping 
from Nanhiog — drove out all Chiang Kai- 
shek supporters and established an emergency 
revolutionary committee At first it was 

not intended to establish a government rival 
to that 10 Nanking but only to force General 
Chiang Kai-shek to resign. At fir«t also, it 
bore 0 strongproviucialcharacter — Kwangtung 
against Chekiang, General Chiang being a 
mao from Chekiang aod his strongest 
civilian opponent, Hu Hao-min being from 
Kwangtung 

Tins revolt was the cutnnnation of a 
conflict that has gone on for year«, as 
General Chiang has eliminated one social 
grooping or one Kuomintaog faction after 
another from all power or rights m China 
The final blow in this process was struck on 
February ‘28 when he personally arrested 
and imp'nsoned Hu Uan-min. President of the 
Legislatue Gounoii, member of the C E C 
of the Kuomint.ing in Nanking, and the 
strongest ciriluin Kuomintaug leader left in 
power in Chin.i rhi-, arrest i» about the 
same as it would be in buropc if the 
Coramander-in>Chit'f .wrested the President 
of the Heichstag or P-irliament and held him 
prisoner This arrest wa* the final blow of 
a military dictator in a long drawn out 
struggle for power o\er the Government, 
.army, party, and the couutiy sfioancea It meant 
the temporary victory of a reactionary 
TOilit.mst over a reactionaiv civilian leader 
It wa-. an inevitable conflict of reactionary 
mtionali-ts to both of whom the inas'es 
meant nothing but .i source of revenue and 
cxploit.ation Personal powrr and private 
cam. and nothing higher, were tfc principles 
.It st.aS.e 

The revolt was cot, and still is not. so 
much a movement against the Nanking 


Government as such . the leaders of tho 
Southern Government maintLim that it .s a 
movement against General Chiang Kai-shek who 
is accused of using the former Government as 
a personal tool to guarantee bis dictatorship 
The leaders of the new Southein Goveininetit 
speak always not of an anti-Nanking, but 
of an anti-Chiang Kai-shek movement Coiise- 
qnently, to the new Government have come 
some of the highest officials in the Nanking 
Government and the Nanking Kuoraintaog. 
among them being Mr Sun Fo, son of the 
late Dr Sun Yat-sen. who has been Jlinister 
of Railways and member of the C E C of 
the Kuommtang , likewise members of the 
very conservative Western Hills Clique , all 
the followers of Hu Han-mia aod Sun 
Fo , the Left Kuomintang headed by Wang 
Ching-wei and Mr Eugene Chen— who 
needs no introduction — foimerly Foreign 
Minister m the Hankow Revolutionary 
Government in 1920-27 

Many old Kuommtang statesmen lined 
up with the South, Generals Feng Yu-bsiang 
aod Yen Shihsban of the Noith sent 
official representatives to participate in tho 
new Governmf'nt . General Tang Shen-cbi. 
formerly military commander of Hunan and 
Hupeh provinces during the Hankow regime, 
and the Kwangsi generals beaded by General 
Pei Chuug hsi, Li Chung jen, and the Leftist 
Chang Fa-kwei Commander of the Ironside®, 
all went to Canton in person 

On May 2o the assembled leaders issued 
an ultimatum giving General Chiang Kai- 
®hek forty-eight hours in which to resign, and 
whenGeneralChiang rattled his sabre lO reply, 
the new Chinese National Goveremeot was 
founded for the purpose of st.srting a 
Northern expedition to overthrow him 
Abroad, the movement had repercussions in 
the resignation of Dr V C AVu .as Chinese 
Minister to the Enited St.de®. who refused 
to ship more .arms and ammunition to 
General Chiang Kai-ehek The noted Chinese 
statesman. Tong Shao yi. addreeesed a note 
to Fre-ident Hoover of tho United '■tate®, 
informing him that he. Mr Tong, has t-iken 
active sides in Cliice'e civil wars but three 
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times: once for the overthrow of the Maochn 
Dynasty, once for the overthrow of Toan 
Shih-kai, and now for the overthrow of 
Chiang Kai-shek Jlr Eugene Chen, elected 
Foreign Minister of the Kew Government, 
issued a senes of statements in 
which he said that the purpose of the new 
Government was to build a modern, demo- 
■cratic state and overthrow the mediaeval 
creation of Chiang Kai-sheb who regards 
China as the private property of himself 
and his family. General Chiang accused 
Mr Chen of having been connected with 
Soviet Russia, and Mr Chen aptly replied 
that “had it not been for Soviet support, 
Mr Chiang Kai-sheb would today still be an 
insignificant speculator on the Shanghai Stock 
Exchange” A high Kanfcing official called 
Canton “a heap of garbage” and Mr. San 
Fo declared that this official was an “un- 
pnncipled ruffian ” Then the Nanking 
Kuorointaag attacked Eugene Chen on the 
ground of colour — accusing him of having 
been married to a Negro woroan Eogene 
'Chen’s first wife was a woman of colour 
and his child is. of course, part Chinese, 
part Negro The Nanking Kuoniiotang even 
attacked his daughter on (Itts personal 
issue The same colour prejudice of 
imperialist Powers against all Asiatics and 
Africans was duplicated in a vicious manner 
JQ the Chinese Kuomintang 

As regards the organization of the new 
Southern Government, so far it is very 
simple There is a St-ite Council of 16 
members which has a standing committee 
of 5 to 7 members. Under the Council is 
a Jlilitary Committee, a Political Committee, 
and two ministries — Foreign Affairs and 
Finance. The Political Committee acts as a 
civilian administrative bureau taking care 
of all affairs ordinarily falling under 
other ministries — Education, Comniunications, 
Internal Affairs The Military Committee 
consist of 6 Kwangsi generals, 7 Kwangtung 
generals, aviation heads, and representatives 
of Northern and other provincial military 
men There are large secretarial bodies 
The provincial and city governments of the 
two Kwang provincfs have also been 
completely reorganized. 

The most powerful civilian group in the 
new governments — national, provincial, and 
municipal— is the IIu Han-min group, the 
iiead of which is 5Ir Kuo Ying-feng. recent- 
ly from Nanking Kuomintang headquarters 
Mr. Sun Fo is perhaps the next most 


powerful civilian. General Chen Chi-tong, 
former Commander of the 8th Route Army 
(KwangtuDgl seems at present the most 
powerful military man — quantitatively. The 
avowed policy of the Kwangsi generals, and 
of their present recognized political leader — to 
Mr. Wang Ching-wei. the Leftist — is to demand 
no position in the new Government and to 
subordinate all political differences to the one 
aim of a united political and military front 
against General Chiang Politically, there 
seems unity on this issue. Militarily, how- 
ever. there is a constant underground rumble 
of a conflict of power and policy between 
powerful Kwangsi generals and the 
Kwangtung generals ; of the latter the most 
powerful is General Chen Chi-tong, who 
makes up for his lack of size and vision by 
a Napoleonic ambition, as great as that of 
Chiang Kai-shek 

Financially, the new Goverument claims 
a monthly income of ten million Canton 
dollars, this sum coming from customs, 
land and business taxes, etc The new 
Government has also floated a loan of 
$10,000,000. and the poor Kwangsi province 
has floated a loan for 81,000,000 Heavy 
taxes are being imposed on peasants and on 
business men, and new internal loans are 
to be floated There is underground talk 
of a possible loan or of credit from a 
friendly Power— perhaps Japan, who, with 
France, is mamtatning an attitude of distinct 
“friendly benevolence” to the new Govern- 
ment Some Southern meo state that 
America and England ore supporting Nanking 
by more than “friendly benevolence”, and 
Nanking supporters declare that Japan and 
France are helping the Sou^h “Help” in 
China however, depends upon the hard cash 
at stake, and for every word of “advice” or 
every other toriu of support given either to 
the Nanking or the Canton Governments 
by the imperialist Powers a 500 per cent 
return is expected or exacted in one form or 
other Business men of the forign nations 
are selling arms and ammunition to both 
sides, and while Great Britain, for one, 
recognizes Nanking, arms and ammunition 
are being sold through British Hongkong 
to Canton 

When asked about their foreign and 
domestic policies, various leaders of the new 
Government replied in terms which show 
little difference from Nanking always con- 
fining themselves to the final statement that 
this revolt is a Kuomintang movement 
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against a one-man rule They emphasize 
continued technical co-operation with the 
League of Nations, and do not seem to 
stress extra-territonality issues, declatmg 
that extrality will go by itself, whereas the 
domestic problems of China are desperate 
and must be settled first It possible 
that the South will soon ask the foreign 
Powers to withdraw recognition from Nanking 
and recognize the new Government 
Regarding domestic policies, on the 
chief and fundamental problems, these differ 
little from Nanking, except on the one issue 
of the unity and reconstituted power of the 
Kuomintang But even optimistic official 
figures show that the Kuomintang has a total 
membership of but a little ovm 130,000, 
coucentr.ated chiefly in four provinces where- 
as the population of China is nearly 500,000,000. 
On the fundamental policies of the peasants 
and worker®, there i® no diffeience from 
Nanking The only difteretice in their treat- 
ment of Corarauni'-ts is that thev snoot them 
in Canton whereas in Shanghai. Hankow, and 
Nanking, they chop off their heads or bury 
them alive ilr Eugene Chen told me that 
a revival of the mass movement would split 
the Southern Government and Air fFang 
Clung-fVei recently wrote an article saying 
that there was no need of changing the labour 
policy pursued up to this date Yet. m .an inter- 
Mcw with me. Sir Sun Fo recalled the great 
ponular moiementof five rears ago wh'cb. he 
said had a progiammo that had the respect and 
full support of tlie people Tod.iT. however, the 
domestic p obey of the ^outh is confined to othei 
issues on July 1 it passed a new local 
self-goyeroment hw granting political rights 
to the people, presumably without distinction 
of sex. education, or propoitv Soch things 
mean nothing to starving people nor can the 
forthcoming People s Convention on November 
12 in which 'all people and not merely 
Kuomintang or Government's appointees or 
deleg ites «liail take part 5Ir Wang Ching- 
wei spoke to me of new hnd and lihjur 
legislation, and of Ins plan to introduce agri 
cultural credit banks on the Dinish -vstem 
as well as co-operative societies lo all 

terntorv now or later under the control of 
the new Government On Julv 1 al-o the 
f'onthcru Government announc’d the intro- 
duction of the first nation.al budget .md 
the hf't public acconntiag of income and 
expenditure Thev have set October 10 

•as tlie d.ate of the fth Kuommt.ang Congress 
under their auspices On the question of 


the vast opium traffic, Canton accuses Nau- 
kiDg of drugging the people, and Nanking 
accuses Canton of the same Roth are right. 
Each accuses the other of being Reds or 
co-operating with the Reds Ana both are 
wrong The opium and the Red charges are 
made with the ear to the ground for uninformed 
foreign opiuiou abroad For Chinese public 
opinion there are rigid consor»hip law^ 
and, finally, the gun or the executioner’s 
knife 

No forecast can be made as to the future 
of this desperate and miserable Chinese 
situation General Chiang Kai-shek nominally 
commands a \ast army eight to ten times 
the strength of that of the South, whose total 
military strength at present is 100 000 armed 
men Canton, however, has the best air 
force m China and the best Chinese fliers 
and the sympathy of certain Northern 
generals It is true that General Chiang 

has little moral support and that his own 
subordinate commanders are kept loyal 
through the payment of large sums of 

money JIarsbal Chang Hsueh-liang who 
ostensibly guards General Cbiang’s lear 
by sitting m Peking, was never anything 

but a military force Often it looks as 

if there may be local fighting in the North 
between Marshal Chang and Northern 
generals sympathetic with Canton , and it 
looks as if there mav be local but swiR 
fightins in the South when the Kwangsi 
generals under Pei Chung-hai try to take orer 
unified military control of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. prehmin.ary to a united policy 
against General Cliiang It is important 
that the'C kwangsi generals accept Wang 
Chmg-Wei as their political head Publicly, 
however, ther d^ny this, and assert that 
the most harmonious unity prevails A 
jt>ftist politicun in Canton said lo me . 
“If we are overthrown, we will only continue 
our strugsle, for China will not toler.ate 
a dictator ’ A KwangM representative also 
said to me , “If we are victorious, and 
factional fights witliin the P.irtv continue wo 
realize that it is the end of the Kuomintang 
for ever We must unito or die ’’ And a 
fofloner of Sun Fo told me that Chian_' 
kai-shek IS but a temporary danger to the 
Kuomintang. whereas the Communists are 
a permanent enemy 

They are all social reactionary forces, 
inside or outsidf* th-^ Kuomintang 

C.anton. .lulv 4. Ihll 



The Zoological Survey of India 

Bt ‘ GNOSTIC ’ 


t K consideriQs the work of the Zriological 
Survey of India one has to start about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
when the museum of the Asiatic 'society of 
Bengal was established on a nucleus of 
collections of all types of curio-', antiquities 
and specimens of animals and plants, etc 
sent from different parts of India by members 
of the Asiatic Societr of Bengal either for 
information or record Curiously enough, 
though the arch.uologcal material predominated 
m the beginning, it was not long before 
the Natural History section, consisting maiulr 
of animals from diHerent parts of lodia 
grew so large that the museum oecame 
mainly a museum of Zoology, and it became 
necessary to have a trained zoologist to 
look after and maintain the collection lu 
the earlier day* Dr McClelland, a distin- 
guished scientist of Calcutta, acted as the 
curator, but later Dr Birth was specially 
recruited from London not only for the 
luamtenaoce of the museum but also for 
working out and repotting on the collections 
received It will thus be seen that from 
very early times the question of research on 
the little known Indian fauna became 

intimately connected with that of preservation 
and display if the faunistic material Later, 
with the establishment of the national 

Indian Museum and the transference of the 
Asiatic Society s collections to the present 
building of the Indian Museum in 1875, 
other sections such as the Geological and 
the Economic came into existence, but 
the Zoological and Arch.vological exhibits 
formed the mam and the most interesting part 
of the collection of the Indian Museum. 

Ever since the foundation of the Indian 
Museum the activities of the curators and 
other scientific staff of tiie zoological section 
have been directed along two distinct lines. 
(1) the proper preservation of the national 
collections and display of suitable examples 
in the public galleries for the eduoUon of 
the public, and (2) the carrying out of a 
systematic siiTTey of the fauna and the 
publication of the results of research m the 
form of monographs and catalogues before 


1907, and, subseqneutly, in the form of 
zoological journals, iit. the Records and 
the Memoirs of the Indian Museum It 
will be admitted that the basis of all work 
of economic importance in couuection with 
natural phenomena is pure «cientifie 
research, and this has had to be the basis 
of all scientific departments, but it cannot 
be Ignored that the work of the Natural 
History section of the Indian Museum has 
als > been directed towards the investigation 
of special problems which have an economic 
significance m public health and other 
matters where animals play an important 
rOle m the life of a country and its 
lohabitaots To cite only a few examples 
wc will consider the work of the Indian 
Mu<eum in connection with (1) plague 
prevention. '2) raosquite and malaria work, 
(3) investigation of the blood-fluke disease or 
schistosomiasis. (4) fishery problems and 
(5) agricultural entomology 

Jo reference to the plague prevention, 
it may be noted that with the spread of 
bubonic plague in India it was soon realized 
that one of the important factors in the 
spread of this disease was the occurrence of 
distinct species of rats which harbour a 
flea, which in its turn acts as the carrier 
of the germ that causes plague. It was 
also established pretty early during the 
investigations that only certain species of 
rats act as hosts of the plague flea The 
Zoological and Anthropological section of 
the Indian Museum, which was the predecessor 
of the Zoological Surrey of India, iiuraedwte- 
ly initiated intensive studies on a large 
number of species of rats and particularly 
on the races of rats responsible for the 
spread of the phgue in the country. The 
results of these investigations were published 
in the Reeoids and the Memoiis of tlf' 
Indian Museum as early .as 1909. 

The monumental discoveiy of Sir Konald 
Boss that the anopheline mosquito is the 
earner of the lualaiial parasite, opened new 
lines of research and jcresfrg.Tt;on all 
over the world from both the medical and 
the Sanitary points of view. Though the 
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eatUfeT patt o£ Ssr Ronald Ross’s work was dactioa of another new and highly devasta- 

carned out in his laboratory in the Presidency ting disease in this country in the same 

General Hospital, Calcutta further work on way as the bubonic plague had been intro- 
anophelme mosquitoes which act as carriers duced about thirty years earlier Tlie public 

of the parasite in India was undertaken in health authorities, in new of the fact 

the laboratories of tbe Indian Huseum that certain fresh-water molluscs act as 

by Col. Adie and Col Alcock, and inrestiga- earners or intermediate hosts of the blood- 

tioDS were immediatelv set on foot m fluke, proposed to adopt measures for the 

the Zoological section of the Indian destruction of fresh-water snails in those 

lluseum for getting a thorough acquaintance parts of India where the affected 
with the mosquito fauna of India as a whole soldiers from the Eastern Front were 

At the same time the Zoological Department stationed, and to establish quarantines for 

of tho Indian Jlnseum can claim to be checking the spread of this disease In 

almost the pioneer institution 
T\bich started mosquito 
survey and malaria work 
such as were earned out in 
the citv of Calcutta from 
1' 09-1912, and the published 
work of the scientific •'taff 
directly connected with 
the Zoological section of 
the Indian Jluseum on the 
mosquito and other dipterous 
insects of economic impor- 
tance forms the basis of 
our knowledge regarding 
them in this part of the 
world Reference may 
also be made to the 'cry 
careful and elaborate work 
on the rule of fishes of 



proved utilitv as mosquito 
destrovers which was 


I’anchax— the fresh-water fuh that feeds on mosquito larvae 


earned out bv two of the ofBcer- Lt-Col R B 
Seymour Susell and the late Df. B L 
ChaudhuTi. of the Indian JIuseuoi. 
This has been recognized a* the most detailed 
work of Its kind, and ineasure> for tbe 
control of malaria in almost alt parU of the 
world now include thp intioduction of 
larvicidal fishes for the dp-troction of 
mosquito larvae which live in ponds pools 
ditches, etc Farther work on the -amelioeb 
IS being earned out bv the Insect section 
of the Zoological Survey of India m order 
to ascertain the utilitv of other forms of 
life as mosquito destroverv 

Earlv in 191S it wa-. found that large 
number- of wounded and sick soldiers and 
others returning from the f.'i-teru Front to 
India, had become infected with tha blood- 
tliike. the causative agent of the disea-e 
called schi'tO'Omnsis, while thev were on 
duty in Alo-opntami.i. Egvpt, etc The public 
henltli authorities in India n-itiirallv grew 
.ajivioHS Hut fhi- might result in ffio intro- 


iDitiatmg these preventive measures they 
bod. however, ignored the f.act that not all 
species of molluscs act as intermediate hosts 
of the blood-fluke, and it was m this connec- 
tion that the Zoological Survey of India 
offered to make .a thorough surrey of the 
Treniatode fauna and their ho-ts in this 
country Detailed systematic investigations 
and evpenment- were carried out to collect 
information about the parasites harboured 
by the different species of Indian fresii-water 
molluscs and to determine whether any of 
these can possibly act .as definitive hosts of 
the larval forms of the blood fluke which 
causes Schistosorai.asis The results of the 
vorv careful and evtended inquiries proved 
bevond doubt that there w.,- oo possibility 
of the b'ood-flQke taking a hold m the 
country, or of any of tlie Indian fresli-water 
mollnscs acting .as its ho-t- Again m 192i. 
the Zoological Survey of India w.as invited 
by th** public health authorities of Burma to 
carry out a molusc survey of the North Shan 
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Life Cycle of a Blood-fluke Schistosoraal 


States of Burma with a new to find out India, and as a matter of fact, the establisb- 
the possible host of the blood-fluke which roent of the Fishery Department m the 
was reported to ha\e occurred m certain pro<^ince of Bengal followed as the result 
Chinese coolies from the adjacent Chinese of a letter addressed by the then Supennten* 
province®, employed as labourers m the dent of the Natural History section of the 
silver mines of Bawdwin The results of Indian Museum, lu.Col Alcock, to the late 

the satvey showed that no molluscan host Sir E 6 Gupta, indicating in detail the 

of the Chinese blood-tluke occurred in possibilities and the necessity for the 
Burma and that consequently there was establishment of a Fishery Department in a 
little chance of the disease spreading from province where fish forms the staple article 

China. of food A great deal of scientihc work 

Identification of the fresh-water Copepoda, in conaection with fishery investigation 
that can act as carriers of the Gu'nea worm, in Bengal and other parts ot India have been 
IS now being carried out in conjanction earned out by the Indian Museum and, later, 
with the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine the Zoological Survey of India, and as instances 
A great deal of work not only of one may cite the fishery investigation 
scientific but of immediate economic import- in the Inle Lake in the South Shan 
ance m connection nith fisheries has been States the Indawgyi Lake in Upper Burma, 
carried out in the earlier days in the labora- the Loktak Lake in Jlanipur. the Kumaon 
tories of the Zoological and Anthropological lakes m the United Province®, tiie Cliilka 
sections of the Indian Mu«euni. .and since Lake in Orissa, the Manchaar Lake in Smd 
1916 in the laboratories of the Zoological and in various other fresh-water tracts in 
Survey of India. India 

The earliest work which led to the establish- The study of Oceanography which is 
nieut of a Fishery Department m Bengal being intensively pursued in the IVest both 
was the result of the labours of Dr Wood by Government and private institutions on 
ilasoa and Col. Alcock on the fishes of account of its bearing on the supply of 
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mariDe food products has not been altogether 
neglected m this country. The mmate 
fli'ating marine organisms coD'^tilote the 
pastures of the sea, on the loxanant 
propagation of which depends the wealth 
of our marine fisheries, and a '■tudy of these 
which has been pursued bv the Zoological 
Surrey for several years is of the greatest 
economic ralne But it is to be regretted 
that there are very few facilities in India 
for the pursuit of the«e important studies 
The Zoological Snrvev of India and its 
predecessor, the Zoological and Anthropo- 
logical section of the Indian ilnsenm. bare 
been consnlted on various occasions hr 
provincial Governments and other bodies 
iDteiested la fishery problem* 

\ passing reference might also be made 
bore to the investisratioH' that have also 
been instituted und earned out on the 
TfiTious factors which control the life of 
fishes and the sudden mortalities which 
occur ID certain area* at definite seasons 
in the Tear The results of thc'C lovestura- 
tions laT stress on the compieTity of factors 
which govern the life of fi'hes and 
their economic beannc on problems of 
Pisciculture 

The volume of economic entonaological 
work done hr the loseei section of the 
Indian Mu-eum mar be judged from the 
mass of \erv useful and imoortaot informa- 
tion relatinj; to agricultural pests broucht 
toceth^r in the sene' Tudian itiiieum YofC' 
But with the icaucuration of the Imperial 
AgTicuUur.al Ra-earcli Institute at Pa«a, 
which then became the centre of economic 
potomologv, tlic /.oologicil ^nrvev has 
interc'ted it«elf in sv«tematic entoroologv 
and published volij.able memoirs on varioo' 
groups of insects including those of economic 
import.ancc in public health and agncBlture 
?'ince the inangur.ition of the Zoological 
■iurvev in lOlG on the lines of ii« 'I'ter 
department*. th» Geologic.al and the Botanical 
•'urvevf. a great deal of survey work ha' 
been carried out in Iiidi.a ard Burma, the 
TC'Ult' of which .ire embodied in spreral 
\olmu-s of the U <nrd- and the t/>/»oirx 
of Ih- hi'linii Mii^ciuii but there is 'till a 
l.irco proportion of the material collected 
in the h inds of specnii't' in this countrv 
and ahro.iJ waiting to b.' studied and 
reported cn a' the number of 'p^cuh'l' 
on the scientific sfaTofthe Z lological survey 
K too small ti deil with th<» entire roaleml 
Vpirt from prefmnnarv regional survpv' of 
41—10 


the fauna in various parts of the country, 
special atteotion has been paid to the study 
of certain well-defined biological areas such 
as the inland fresh-water lates. the backwaters 
and bracti'b-water lakes on the coasts, the 
river systems, and the desert tracts of India. 
Amongst the regions thus surveyed roav be 
mentioned the Inle and the Indawgyi lakes 
of Burma, the Chilka Like on the Orissa- 
Gaojam coast, the Yerbudda river and 
the Punjab Salt Range The factors 
governing the inter-dependence of animal 
groups in a specific eoMronment are of 
great scientific and economic signihcance, 
but in any given area the hrst thing to know 
is the actual composition of the animal 
population, without a thorough knowledge 
of which the biological and phvsical factors 
affecting it cannot be properly correlated A 
good di»al of preliminarv but useful work has 
been done in tins direction by the Zoological 
''urvev within the 'hort span of fifteen vears 
of Its life hut the real problem'' of annual 
ecooomv m this va't country remain 
pr.ictic.illr imtouefied. becaa«e the field of 
t ©logical research is vast and the 
worker' are few. However. th“ results 

of the snrvev' cmducled hv the Ztological 
•'urver haie alreadv attracted so much 
attention amonc't the zoologists all the 
world ever ih.it cinstant enquiries are being 
received in Calcutta both for materials and 
publication' of the department 

Next ID importance to the snrvev work 
js the as'i'tance which the aepartraent 
give' to all institutions. Government or 
private, and to individuals in getting 

collections of .inimals identitied for them 
bv 'pecialist' in this conntrv and abroad 

It 1-. a fact that no scientific research or 

economic work is po«'ible without a 

knowledge of the systematic position of 

an organi'tn in the .inimal kingdom For 
example, when mosquitoes become pf'sts in 
.1 certain area it i' u«e!e" to spend money 
on their eradiKition without knowing to 
which species th»v belong, for every species 
of mosquito clops not transmit malaria 
The assi'tance. which tho «v'tematist alone 
can give in Ihi' matter. i* always 

ungrndgingly given 

The ven large reprc-entative and 
authenticallv named reserve colR-ctions of 
mimals belonging to various groups pr^-ort 
m the Zoologic.ll "Purvey, th'' valuo of winch 
IS to b® e%ttmited in crores of rupees, 
constitute the real .i'«et of the country 
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which need to be safeguarded in the 
interests of posterity This will be a 
fitting tribute to the unselfish labours of 
pioneer zoologists in India 

In recent years the Zoological Survey 
has attracted a number of post-graduate 
students and research workers both in this 
country and from abroad Subject to the 
limitations of space research workers have 
been accommodated m the laboratories of 
the Zoological Survey and given every 
facility to consult literature and examine 
the reserve collections for periods varying 
from a few weeks to a year Zoological 
research outside Calcutta had been 
handicapped in the past for want of a 

suitable library of Zoological literature, but 
with the liberal facilities that have been 
provided by the present Director and his 
predecessor, the late Dr N Anuandale, to 
recognized research workers all over India 
in the matter of sending out books aud 
journals, at the risk of causing temporary 
inconvenience to the scientific staff of the 
Zoological Survey in Calcutta, there has 
been considerable progress in Zoological 
research in all parts of the country An 

up-to-date growing library is the sine qua 
non of research in any subject, and m so 
far as Zoology is concerned the library of 
the Zoological Survey is rhe best equipped 
and most up-to-date in India, and is perhaps 
one of the largest in the East With the 
cessation of research work and consequently 
of the Records and the Memotis of the 

Indian Museum, the library is bound to 
dimmish m size and importance as 

publications from other countries in exchange 
for the museum publications wil) automatically 
cease, and all contacts with the rest of the 
world, which are so essential for progress, 
will irretrievably be lost to the country. 

The senes of popular illustrated lectures 
given by the staff of the Museum and others 
on various scientific subjects served hitherto 
as a link between the Museum and the lay 
public interested m the advancement of 
science, but with the abolition of this 
series of lectures as a false measure of 
economy, the public have been deprived of 
yet another opportunity for better education 
and cultural contact. 

The anthropological collections in the 
Indian Museum consisting of very important 
and rare objects illustrating the life and 
habits of the primitive tribes of India and 
' human remains of great antiquity, originally 


formed part of the Zoological and Anthro- 
pological section. When this was transformed 
into the Zoological Survey in 19l(), 
the Anthropological collections were absorbed 
in it bat ceased to bear a separate name. 
IJnfortanately, for a long time there was no 
special officer m charge of the collection, as 
a result of which not only no systematic 
study of the different races aud communities 
of this country could bs undertaken, but 
even the scientific classification and intelligent 
display of the ethnographical objects in 
the gallery was not possible Temporary 
engagement of foreign experts like Dr. D H. 
lleerworth of the Imperial Ethnogiaphical 
Museum of Petrograd in 1917 was all that 
was done and the collections suffered 
considerably as a consequence 

The importance of a well-equipped 
Anthropological section for scientific research 
as welt as its great value to the State was 
urged upon the Government by Dr. John 
Anderson. F R S, Sapenntendent of the 
Indian Museum, even as early as ISSl. The 
special significance of Anthropological 
research in this country was brought to the 
notice of the Government by the Council of 
the Roral Anthropological Institute of Great 
Biitain and Ireland in their letter to the 
Secretary of State for India dated the IStb 
April 1913, and m 1914 the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum recommended to the 
Ooveroraent for the appointment of a trained 
Anthropologist to take charge of the collec- 
tions of the Indian Museum Due to the 



The Bayana Skull— tho oldest human skull found 
in India It was unearthed by Mr. Wolf at Biyana 
near Agra from 49 ft below the level of the present 
bed of the river 
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■war the matter did not proceed any farther 
until 15^20, when Dr. Annandale as Secretary 
to the Trustees again urged the importance 
of the appointment of an Anthropologist The 
Government gave its approval, but acute 
financial difficulty prevented them from giving 
practical effect to Dr. Annandale’s proposal 
The matter was taten up by Lt'Col Sewell 
in 192“) with the support of the Trustee's, 
after his appointment as Director of the 
Theological Survey, and in 1927 Dr. B S 
Guha was appointed to take cha^e of the 
■collections 

The value of Anthropological researches 
hoth from the administrative and scientific 
points of view, though widely recognized in 
all Western countries and Japan, is very 
dimly understood here It is a truism that 
dot the efficiency and good goveinmeTit the 
social and religious institutions of the people 
have to be first understood Anthropology 
■which has for its aim an unbiassed and 
scientitic study of the customs and traditions 
of all people, is alone able to supplv this 
knowledge Among modern countries, there- 
fore, where governments have to deal with 
diverse races and institutions, very great 
emphasis is laid on 'systematic Anthropo- 
logical investigation For example, tn the 
United States of America, whose population 
’s made np of the immigrants from the 
various countries of Europe, tbe descendants 
of the Negro slaves from West Africa and 
a large number of aboriginal Red Indian 
Inbes universities and Government through- 
out the country have opened up facilities 
for Anthropological research and this is 
undoubtedly helping m the slow bat gradual 
unification of the different racial elements 
with their mutuallv clashing interests 
The same has been true of Canada and 
Austr.alia wliere raci.a! problems are to a 
larger extent «innl.ar Fr.anie. which has 
.1 large colonial empire. I'v one of the 
pioneer countries in tnthropolosrical iese.arch, 
and the value that is attached to it by the 
.>tite can be understood from the fact that 
in connection with tbe forthcoming Colonial 
Evhibition m P.aris. it has been .annonneed 
tint an extraordinary sc«'ion of the iD'titnt 
Internationale d'Anthropologie will be held 
on ‘September 20-2T to bo presided over by 
AI P.nil poumer. President of the Republic 
•and 'Marshall Lvautoy India with her 350 
million people not only cantatas a large 
number of primitive tribes and races 
numbering not le«5 than ten millions «li> 


still follow their tribal organizations, bat the 
civilized inhabitants can also be divided into 
distinct ethnic and linguistic zones, who at 
tbe present state of affairs cannot be forcibly 
amalgamated into a homogeneous bodv with- 
out causing serious disruptions "Differences 
of caste, of race, of religion and of culture,” as 
has been rightly remarked, "will have to be 
bridged,” and this can only be done by the 
evolntion of that mentality which is based on 
a proper and unbiassed study of the institutions 
of the various peoples forming the population 
of this country 

The work undertaken by the Anthropolo- 
gical section has been twofold, namely, (1) 
systematic investigation of fiie life and 
habits of the aboriginal tribes and (3) the 
racial characters of India s prehistoric 
inhabitants 

(1) It IS an unfortunate fact that as a 
result of tbe encroachment of cmliz-ttion. a 
large number of tbe primitive tribes of this 
country are fast disappearing, e g the 
Andamanese, the Teddahs. tlie Todas. tho 
Kadar';, etc Tbe Anthropological section of 
the Indian Science Congress held in Calcutta 
m 192Scalled tbe attention of the Government 
of India to this serious matter and urged that 
steps should be taken for the immediate appoint- 
ment of a committee consi-sting of practical 
administrators and anthropologists to enquire 
into the causes of the rapid depopulation of 
Indian aborigines on the lines of tlie 
Coniraittee appointed in ^lelanesia Tn view 
of this deplorable happening the tribes that 
are (a>t declining were first of all selected 
for investigation, as otherwise no record of 
their social institutions and somatic 
character won'd be kept before they had 
completely disappeared A systematic survey 
of the Kadars lo the extreme interior of the 
Cochin Hills was nndertaken in 192S and in 
the ''.umitier of 1929 a scientific expedition 
(in close co-operation with the Institution of 
Human Cultures of Norw.avi penolrated the 
.difficult country of the Kaffirs of the Hindn- 
ku«h mountains .ks a result of the first 
«oik the remnants of a geouine Negrito 
population (hitherto un«u«pected were 
discovered bv Dr Guha araoog the Aborigines 
of the Cochin IMG 

The Kaffirs of the Hindukusfi mountains 
arc of special interest to Indians owing to 
their close linguistic and cultnral affinities 
with the Indo-Aryan- of the \edic times 
Dae to the gradual absorption bv Gl.im very 
little IS left of the Kaffir cullure and religion. 
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A liypical Nestnxo Imm tbe extreme mtenor of 
the Cochin Hills 

and it IS CO exaggeration to say that withm 
the space of fire or ten years hardly any 
trace of tbeir institutions will be left. It 
was, therefore, very important that a complete 
record of all that is left of Kaffir cnltnre and 
religion could be obtained by Dr. Cuba 
in this expedition Similarly in different 
parts of India there are other tribes 


who are either dying out or are 
being absorbed by the more advanced 
communities, and unless systematic in- 
vestigation of their tribal customs can be 
undertaten immediately, a great amount 
of valuable data will for ever be lost to- 
science 

I2i The entire collection of human 
remams unearthed by the Archielogical 
Survey at Aditanallur. Mooen jo-daro, 
Harappa and Taxilla and other 
ancient sites in India has been 
entrusted to the Anthropological section 
for their proper preservation and study. 
"When the comparative study of these 
pricele«s documents would be completed, a 
great amount of accurate information will 
be forthcoming on the racial composition 
of the ancient population of India In 
order to be able to compare the conclusions- 
reached from tbe above stud}', with the 
somatic characters of the present population* 
an important antbropometncal survey is 
being carried out now in co-operation with 
the Census Department in strategic centres 
of India, and tbe probable routes of 
migration of people in different parts of the 
country are also being traced. From the 
point of purely scientific knowledge this 
would be a work of very great importance 
as fiirnisbing a connected racial history of 
India iroco the very earliest tunes 

The section has also been active in 
training advanced students from different 
parts of India, such as, Srinagar, Jaypore, 
Madras, Vizagapatam and the Andamans One 
of the research students has been lately 
appointed in tbe Bose Institute of Calcutta 
Tbe collections are open to special workers 
for study, and the students studying 
Anthropology m the C,alcutta University 
utilize them regularly 
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Maliatma Gandhi and Or Adler 
Dr Feli-^ Adler receoUj- published au 
article entitled “An Evaluation of Gandhi,' 
winch attracted considerable public attention 
in America In this article Dr Adler rather 
depiecated Mahatma Gaudhij. greatness and 
si'^niticance Dr Sunderland has. therefore, 
.Mven a sjstematic rejoinder to it in Thu 
Hrpubltcnii of Springfield (Mas-) After 
stating that it would probably bo difficult 
to find among eminent living iiieu two minds 
further apart in their whole struc- 
ture. mode of thinlmg and philosophy of 
life than the miud of Dr Adler and that of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Dr Sunderland says 

Dr Adlci claims that realh great men as a 
rule decide upon tlieir life purpo-e and aim earlv 
TV hbreas Gandhi in earl\ life vias thaogeaWe 
-nrsestiblc ” did not frame fpi himself a 
philosoplu of life or choose hi- life mi«Mo_n until 
late— until the ase of aeout 2. But is 2 1 Ute •' 
I, not the fict that he did not decide earliei 
leillv prai-eworthv ^ Does it not show open- 
imndedoc's on his pait thoroagiiue-« care de-ire 
to *60 ihincs from all sides l>eforc ilecidiDS ' 
!e-us did not cater upon In- life work until h) 
Manv of the greatest men of historr have not 
found themselvo- ’ or sot out upon any distinct 
hf,’ nuri'o-e until much later than did {landhi 
Df Ulei ontK z's Gaudhi as inconsistent in 
-upporting t-reat Britain a- long a- he did m her 
« I am di-pO'Cil to think tuat thi- crnici«m is 
not without ju-tKo Hm was it not at least a noble 
inion-i-teniY .and one for which the Briti-h if 
no otlier= should le-i'Oct and honont iitra ' It wa.s 
<ui-e1l\ his pro.at loie for Britain his faith in 
hVi ju-tice and hi- i>.’r-i-tout belief that in her 
invit «tru=gle of lOld-UH" '■he was rcalK fagiitmp 
.1- she rrofo—ed for the fioedom of all people- 
and lint if siicce— ful ‘■lie would k «.p her promi-e 
lit irning freedom to India , „ , ,, 

It wa- not until ho found nntiia delil-ciateh 
liri’.ikir" her promise to India, conuonin,: the 
atn'uou- \inrit-ar mvs-arc and ai-itin,: 
unoa the Indian ix-ople tcraDtuo- among the mo-t 
-.were and brutal thee bad eccr known lliat 
\\iih sidno— un-pe.ikable he (ound him-elf dneen 
' to III.' no •‘-it> of lighting her not however with 
into nr woiiyin- of Hood but in a war the noble-t 
ion Irdii- pirt) tint the world has ever sivn 
wlin-o .iolo wiMiKin- wore apiva s to rea-on and 
m-ti,.' and dmo-t nntvlioia' ly heroic «elf-«acntiie 
.ind -ulTonng 

Dr \dlor thick* Oanchi i« al-o lOcOD-i-tont m 
-in iionirg c-a-t.’ But what ar-' the fut- 
Th.'i are tlia* he does not 'aacitcn ca-teas it 


‘'Msts today Heic aic his exact word- I 

do noticheve in ca-te in the modern sense It 1-5 
an esciesccnce and a handicap of iiro,ire— ’ A.s .i 
fact he lb the most out-iwken iinielenting and 

S ow erf ul opponent of it to be found in all India 
[e has, actuallv adopted an untouchable’ child 
into hi- family At great pjlitical gatheiicg- 
those of the Indian National Congre-s and others 
he actualh coe- and takes hi* “^eat with the 
untouchables oi outcast* ' 

Just what Is his view of ca-le ^ It is that 

caste m itself ought not to and nccd not be 
an evil and was not ongmalh In i’- root idea 
It I- simply an arrangement whercli clitTeient 
classes as'CKiate together not to iniure other 

clasb*6 but for mutual tieaefit some" hit like the 
trade guilds and «ocio reugious guild- of 1 uropc 
in the Middle Ages and the trades union* Ma-on- 
etc of todav It is oolv caste as thu- ronc-ived 
and not as u cvi-ts at the pre-eut time tint 
Gandhi sanction- He contends that while caste 

need not l>e aloUshed it ab-oluteli inii-t be 
reformefi and purged of the terrible evil- connected 
with It at 'he picsoat time loi this he i- 
ing with all hi- ini-'-ht and with an efrectiiens— 
ttu' Is am.i/iQg 

Di Adler tiuuk- Gandhi’s r'lcholo!#! i- superficial, 
that he docs not understand India and is vooriv 
equipped for Indian te.idership To sai ilia 
least this Is a surprising judgment if iiandhi 
docs not undcr-iand India, who doe-* If he i- 
noi fitted to lead India who is ' I* it not I ecau-e 
bis psychological undcistanding of iha Iniiun people 
IS so eviraoi Jiuinlv keen nnct profound is it not 
becau-e he uudcr-tacds the Indian mind throu-li and 
through that he is able to stir and move all . la'-^s 
— the unb'ttmed masse* in the villages and the 
intelhgeut'U in the cities— a- no niinh.v-ovei 
moved them lefore ' Could a man with a 
supeiluial under-tanding of American jj-vciiologv 
Ignorant of Atm'iita and unequiiiped for American 
Icader-hip evert such a powirfvil intluence and 
aioomi (i-h -u‘'h extiaordmirv re-ult- iicre a- we 
*ee in tonnection vuh Gandhi in Indi.v ' 

Dr Adlei regard- Gandhi a- leligiou-.v ignorant 
and nanow and thcicforc not woriln of re-pe. t 
as a reli-iou- teacher l>ec.iii*e m h - d votion- 
and for hi- ov\n per-oml *pinunl h,’ip h make- 
I hiof u-e Cl only two of the wuiids -cat -icr..d 
look* namely, the llmdu Bhagaral 'nta and the 
t hn-tian Go-pel- But as .i mvuor cf fa.t m 
«ir-hDg out and cmpliasi?in-' tlio-o two I, «)k- do’- 
he not show a high degre-e of nligiou* di— 
cnminatiOD inteibgence *riniiul in-icbt and r.'al 
t.rendlh of vi. » ' And at die -vme time d«.- 
he not rend'r a re.al servKC to tlie world - for 
among the va.-t and wnfu-inu -o-call.’d -n n-d 
litomurc' of mankind it i an hardly I-- 
that ihe-e two ought to I-* -irgled out a- i’- 
fiighe-t mnunt.am pe.ik- it- be-t .and mo-t imi«>riair 
look- Tlut he ha- tli- wi-dom and treadih of 
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religious outloot to see this, would seem to show 
how wide-visioned and important a religions 
teaoher he 

Nor does his exaltation of these two volnmes 
mean that his knowledge is limited to these. On 
the cont^^^y his autohiography shows that he is 
acquainted with other Hindu sacred books with 
much Christian literature with the Koran, and 
a considerable amount of Mahomedan literature, 
with the teachings of Zarathustra. the founder of 
the religion of the Parsis and much else. How 
manv Christian ministers, or leaders, in this 
countr% or Europe, posse's an equally wide 
know ledge of religion outside of their own not to 
say sympathy with them ’ 

Finally Dr Adler attributes Gandhi’s great 
influence oyer the Indian peeple to the fact that 
he stands for resistance to England, seeniingly 
regarding that as something reprehensible But 
instead of teing renrehensible, is it not a credit 
and an honour both to him and to the Indnn 
people’ We honour Washington .Tefferson and the 
Adamses because they stood for resistance to 
England when her tyranny ovei Ainenca was 
tar less seyere than has been the tyranny of 
England over India for 170 years ]f Gandhi can 
be instromeotal m hbmting-one-sixth of the human 
race from an unjust and hated bondage of more 
than a century and a half and especially if be 
can do it without bloodshed will not that 
achieyement alone give him a sure place in 
history as one of the greatest men of all time ’ 


Intelligent Readers 

The following note on intelligent readers 
occurs in The Ltung Age 

How large are the intellectual reading publics 
of trance and Great Britain ’ Mr Louis Laitarus. 
w ho started the di>cu«sion thinks that the French 
market for really intellectual yolumes is restncled 
to 400r0 Nictor Gollanez tho British riiblisher. 
put the equivalent British market at half that 
figure The London Daily Tekgtaph has been 
asking questions about it and eliciting a diversity 
of replies, ror instance 

Mr Bernard Shaw Wliat on earth is llie 
use or saying either 2 000 000 or two’ Boih are 
equally probable, and neither can he verified 
The Apple Carl sold 45 000 copies on the first day 
of publication but what is that pipof of’ In 
Frame, all over th^e country, in the little provincial 
towns you will find bookshops m which yon see 
books for sale, implving a high degree of intellect- 
ual cul'ure on the part of the readers, whereas 
in Eng'anrt bookshops outside Ihe bisatiesare 
rare Arvway Flngland is an intellectually lazy 
nat'on Scotland is not aud Ireland is not in 
certain classes Tlie English are a fat-headed lot, 
and ought to be a>hanied of themselves’ 

A member of the piihli.hing firm of Chapman 
and Hall To ®ay that our intel'ectnal public is 
half that of France is laughable I wruld nut 
100 000 as a very low estimate for Enaland 

A member of the publishing firm of Constable 
and Company • ‘The French are more of a book- 
reading nation because they don t spend nearly 
as much time reading magarincs and newspapers 
as we do In proportion to Ihe ropnlatioD, there 
is no doubt that the number m England is lower 


than in France, but I would not agree with the 
assertion tliat it is ha'f.’ 

Denis Saurat, Professor of French literature al 
Kiig’s College; ‘The pre-war figure for the saleol 
an Anatole France novel— and the figure would hi 
about the same for today— was 300,000, and he wa; 
not a ‘'popular” writer. Paul Bourget was a htile 
higher The books of Heun Poincare, the mathe- 
maheiaD. sold about 15 000 copies each, but they 
were very abstruse, and this figure represents ihe 
ea-tremc and narrowest limit of the very intellectual 
public 1 agree with Mr. Gollancz’s estimate of 
Bntain’s truly intellectual readers as numbering 
about half those of France.’ 


The Mother Cult in America 
Idolization of wonien, parficttlarlj of 
mothers, is a very marked trait of the 
American emotional outlook Its causes 
and character are analysed in a very 

interesting article in The Atlantic Monthly. 

The mother cult m the United States, as part 
of the all-pervadiDg woman worship which was 
long ago identified as a basic American trait, 
needs the caustic and corrective examinatiou ta 
which It has been subjected by the lighter 
satinets Tins religious code maintains that every 
pnre fighter goes into the nng tliinking only of 
the little woman and the kiddies Eveir 
bacteriologist glues his eye to the telescope through 
the weary years for the sake only of the little 
woman and the kiddies Every aviator is cut to 
break the 42,lS7-feet altitude record for the sate 
of the wife and the kiddies Unmarried prize 
fighters, bactenolcgists, and aviators are spurred 
on to effort and victory by the thought of tie 
old mother baciv there m the little white-washed 
cottage If the Nobel prize-winning bacteriologist 
forgets to mention his old motlier, the reception 
committee in the old home town will remember 
her If the reception committee should happen 
to forget, the committee’s publicity agent will 
rememlier her If the publicity agent should 
forget, the reporters will remind him of his mother 
The hint has not been wanting in the pre-s that 
Professor Einstein discovered Relativity for the 
saif* chiefly of his woraenfoH? 

Given these amiable lunacies m gyneolatry. 
there can be no quarrel with the newspipor 
humorist for suggesting that the cult of Mothers 
Day may have profited by the activities of the 
Amencaq florist just as Father’s D.iy is not 
altogether frowned upon by the neck-‘ie macu- 
facturers, just as Apple M'eek is said to find soiuc 
support among the apple crow ers of the P.ieih 
Northwest Coast just ns Fire Prevention M'eeb is 
said to encounter no undue hostility from the 
sonnkler and chemical manufacturers, jiist as OJ<l 
Home M’eek finds no irreconcilable enemies among 
the railroad companies and the bus lines The 
newspaper paragrapher is obviously useful a^ 
well as amusing when he makes his thrust at 
this particular bit of nonsense, and goes his way. 

Harder to accept is the humourless satirist and 
sociologist who picks up the mother jest _and 
tnips It mlo a jeremiad, who pick# up a gram of 
incoDgniitv and magnifies it into a problem and 
a menace M'lth a m-ghty clanking of scientific 
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apparatus and at enormous length people fell to 
a' ark soon after the Armistice to expose the 
lafaatihsra. ’^hich inheres in the ^lothers Dav 
cult, and the aireoted deielopraent. and the 
narcissism, and other defects and aberrations 
peculiar to the American people Sometimes, to 
be sure the tou^h faltered a bit as when the 
analyst seemed to find it hard to decide just 
which was responsible for Mothers Day. the 

essentially adolescent nature of the Americans or 
th“ Western Union Telegraph C ompany and the 
Associated Horists The dilemma was surmounted 
of course, by deciding that Mothei a Da\ w u the 
ffisult of the telegraph companv and the flonsts 
bringing their full power to bear upon the 

adolescent instin^'ts of the imenean peop'e 

That the mother cult in America should be 
compared with t^e irenchmans worship of his 
ni'iman is ob\iously too much to ask It is too 
math to ^k of a social critic bu-.r with the 
abnormalities of the .-Vinencaa scene that he takes a 
look at other ciriliration 

That the mother cult lu the I nited States 
should be studied in th® light of the primiliwe 
matriarchal institutions of the protoohukchis is too 
much to ask In comparing Jones with the 

primitiTCs it 13 the rule to cite from pnmitive 

civilisation only the evidence that will count 
against Jones and never for him 

But it IS not too mu h to ask that students 
of Mothers Daj in America and of the broader 
subject of woman worship in ^menca should 
0 cAMonaliy gne a moment to the thought that 
the cult may be not altogether an aberration or 
at Iwst something more than an aberration 
Merely m idle cunositv nierelv to take hi> mind 
ort really serious questions mereh' for a change 
the ohscrycr of Mother’s Day might say I 
wonder if there isn t something m Amencan 
hiKton and American statistics that will eaplain. 
to so lie extent wh\ Ament an- mak* ®o m ich 
inoie fuss about the.r mothers than other oationa 
do 


Judge Lynch 

Lynching is one of the roo<t «haineful 
blcts on the American «ocial picture That 
Its ferocity h.is not .abited a jot with 
progro'-s in other spheres of life is proved 
bv the following e\tr.icts from in article 
which .appears in Tli‘' AVn liipiil'ln 

1 'iw Iim turned at tb 'tike in Ho k\ 
Kird. i|ini one September afi in»n 

and liK -i, ream < ih God' ' >b •»od<Jamn' wa- 
tlii. onlj -jtiad froai a humn ••oi e that I ih> uaht 
i\ -liivr '•treegth .ilone rev h h-nVfn 
hin WA,-. ihargeil with riix’ Sundav mor&ina 
eth orb took him to a ho*pit\l wh®re the uiil 
Mv (III! of an a-'tiU pointed tniii out a- tile vuifta 
man \ n.i'' uu-hI to got him jH't then In the 
aiiorn'jya n -i >.lvl \er\- well ini-vd 

lim w £tilv>l with h’av\ bam- and dr\ 
wujd tt.L, piloil kn''o-hig'i around him tjAvjlm* 
link' were tarf-<\l for iu'l Three men 'Ot th® 
wood .and Jim on tiro 

I -aw I'le tlimos climb high on Jm Jipi 
- reaiW rr»5C>l .and cur-ixl h' struggled sO 


hard that he snapped one of the log chains that 
bound hi3 ankles to the slake I was looking into 
his eyes that second They were popping with 
pain and terror but at the snapping of the one 
chain a fla'h of happiness shot into them it soon 
vanished The other chains held him to the rising 
fire 

inn was still crMcg the curious Oh God ' oh 
God damn ' when the flames reached up and 
burned his screaming \oice into silence The mob 
turned to go It was about time for supper 

I saw and reported the lynching of Johu Hatfield 
iQ Eih'.viile Mississippi, but there were at least 
JUWJ people in the pasture not a iiieie Gou as 
mere were at Rocky lord The district attorney. 
T W ebber W ii«on of Laurel later elected to 
Congress w-as there 1 got an interview out of 
him about the matter after he had 'tootl on the 
ruoning hoard of an automobile and made a speech 
to the mob In the noon edition of the ‘otate's 
biggest newspaper Tli£ Ja‘K->on Duly 
Editor Frederick builens definitely announced m an 
eight colucnn front-page streamer that Hatfield 
would he hnehed promptiy at o p m lie wa.> 

1 h.ad to drop from .a tree behind him to escepe 
bullets fired at his swinging bodv. 

Every time a bullet hit an arm out it flopped 
like a 'emaphore The leg> didnt flop so ea.sily 
My new^iiajier a^cJunt of it said that not le^s than 
2'JOO bullets were fired into his bodv Oao of 
them finallv clipped the roj>e Johns body fell to 
the ground a fire wai built around it, and John 
wds creoiited 

That night something else happened A gnn- 
Qjog man in Ignite) exhibited to a sidewalk crowd 
a quart jar hlled wuh alcohol irj whii.h a linger 
cut jaggeily from a Aegros hand bobbiKl up 
and do % Q 

I got a finger bj (rod the grinning man 'aid. 
And 1 got 'Ouie photograph- too 

He pa"eJ them around ')ne «howcd John 
hangiog from lli'- tree hi» bullet riddled body 
nakM e\cep* tot a pan nl ohve drab ariu\ lireo hes 
Another -howed a siuouldeiing pile ol ashes loneatfi 
a dangling rojie 

ThC'C phoiO' the grinn ng man vaid are 
twentc «cnt'ea h He -old out quicklv I toiiant 
some m\ '■*lf as min\ as 1 could and tore th< in 
up when I got out of 'i.'ht 

Amt uol>o(l\ can I uv this finger h' 
ann''un'ed prouilv lent it cll q him inv-elf 

GO'h lut tliat nigger was tough -tou mer Hun 
the wither- of a lull Iv God I lik-- Qe\ei lu 
haxe 'awel tnrongh it witii a kuifi tin 1 did 
He -creamed lik® a woman wiwn dm- it ih- 
\tUei — 

He -aid It in expr-'-ivo Janguags 

WeorWki.l more of eiu xruiinlh-r. li- 
anil lilioxl Tei h cm a ]e— on ‘'u'e wa\ I — si 
to -tjp riping Is to k^xu' on h c hiag ! i i goorr 
|i'it thi- linger on eahii'itimia ni\ -tor.- wiaijw 
tom 'now l,o's and 1 want \ou t) dr..ji around 

11* gnacol again 

And doni forg-t to 1 nrg ifi' laJi-- 


After giiing tlic'e gnie-omc dcscnjition-. 
the writer di-cus-cs the c-au-c- of lynching 
Whatever ih® iiuni.-di it® iiiu a--i u -d u 
ceems to m® tint th® g®n.-ntirg <nu-- i- o\. rl>do.l 
It I, this in Ih® se tion- wh.®retl..- linhieg 
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toll 15 heaviest, there is a noticeable lack of crowd- 
drawing amusements and a tjr® of employment 
(hat permits abandonment on sudden notice and 
a return at convenience without inviting the loss 
of a job 

Lvnchinirs ai'** rare in industrial sections and 
in cities The Northerner will sav that Northern 
residents aro more law-abiding than their so-called 
“hot-blooded ' Southern friends The real reason. 
It strikes me m that in the sections where lyneh- 
inir« are rarp there is something more than law- 
abiding citizenship and law-enforcing officers-^ 
there is a tvpe of emplovinent that dooa not permit 
emplovees to rush nut at a moment s notice to jom 
a Ivnchirg bee and since mobs gather course 
in proportion to number the lack of available men 
-sharplv curtails the field of operations of lodge Lvnch 

In the sections inhere lynching records are 
heaviest there is a dominance of fh“ tvne of work 
that permits sudden abindonraeut like work in 
the fields Few Southern citie« of anv size are 
now reporting lynchmcs within their corporate 
limits Judge Lvach flourishes pnncipallv ju the 
smaller towns or isolated communities, where the 
matter of raising a mob is a quick and simple 
process, uuhandioapped bv working oondinons 
that make it necessarv for a man to punch a clock 
get a leave of absence or throw up his job to get 
away for an afternoon of amusement at a Ivnching 

In sections where there are few or no night 
attraction® for the restless element th* crowd 
tha* githeis on th* 'treet corners or at the forts 
of the road is Jughlv available ma'enai for a 
Ivnching partv Perhaps a few mor® picture shows 
or even pool room® and dsnee lulls would distribute 
th® restless element siifficientlv to keep it well 
occupied and amu«ed until time for bed 


Increase of Stature in Japan 


The Japanese are a short race- But it 
appear® from a note in The Japan Jlagazine 
that, a® a result of scientific physical training 
and improved diet, the stature of the younger 
generation is going up 


One of the nin®t impressive re'.uif® of ®cienbfic 
pbvsicsl training iij Japan is the marked improve- 
ment in the “tature and phvsiqne of the timds 
generation ifiese improvenfs are seen especially 
m the school children of the past thirtv years 
The changes are ascribed mainlv to athlet ca nsf 
of seat® in class room®, the weanno of western 
clothe® and a better standard of livin'’ The 
perage increase of height in schrol children in the 
het fhirtr vear® i® about one inch after five years’ 
att®udanc-e at school as oomoared with the same 
children of thirlv years ago It is olwjous that the 
yoimg J.ipiD^e grow mo.ro rapid/y onder the 
regime of modern univerjal educat.on In weight 
too. the same rate of increase i« ol>®ervab1e The 
increase in weight and stature loth for bovs and 
girls has been more marked than the development 
of breast measurement and girth. Bat the out- 
standing fact Is tint the stature and genera] 
phy-ique of the nation are undergoing a steady 
development beyond anvthing eypenenced m the 
old days The former nabi's of sitting on the 


restricted activity of movement, are giving way to 
occidental dre«s and devotion to all sorts of out- 
door game®, with the above favourable effect on 
Japanese figure and physique- Old time foreign 
residents of Japan are now greatly struck by the 
number of tall lads and girls that are to be seen in 
streets and public conveyances, the modern fashion® 
in women's dress being especially adapted to 
setting off the graceful build of the modem 
Japinese girl 


Burmese Literature 


Not much is known in India about 
Burmese literature A writer deals with 
this interesting snbject m The Inteniationd 
Reiieti of ZUsffions. 

Burmese ha? a neb and ertended literature;. The 
literature of tjje past is of three types : religion® 
wniingb which alone constitute a large filirarv 
annals and chronicle® hardly to be dignified with 
the name of history . and poetrj. rench of which 
IS religious or at (east didactic and moral, and 
IS extensive. JIuefa of the contemporary literature 
IS religions for tlie priests of Burma are perbatN 
more than ever zealous in defending and 
expounding their religious tenets, in view of the 
great encroachment of Christian thought More 
of It. however, is along other lines There u a 
va^t turn-out of fiction, either directly or 
indirectlr imitative of western fiction. Much w 
thi® IS actually base more of it is loor and 
tnQing with false ideals of life and standards 
of conduct 

The Itierattire of Burma has had a far grealei 
loQueoce upon the life and thought of tlie peop’e 
than IS U'ualLv realized. Probably no other 
Asiatic people, except the Hebrews, have been 
more directly and powerfully affected by thar 
literature One reason for this is the prevalent 
literacv The census for 1921 giies the perceato 
of literacy for men at 51 per cent and fw 
women ir2 per cent These figures are h?h 
for an onenfal country, but they still are not 
nearly as high as they would be if the Burmf'e 
race alone had been considered 

We therefore find a nation— speaking of ta* 
pure Buime®e alone— which is literate, andn^ 
been for centune®. so far as the adult ma'e 
population 1 ® concerned for elementary educanen 
for boys goes t.aek for centune® Thi® i«. periiar& 
the one real benefit tliat the Buddhist prieetln^ 
®o numerous, so honoured. ®o privileged, hto 
in its long history conferred upon the people 
It ha® for centuries " been tlie established cU'toin 
that the bovs of the village would gather regni-w'" 
morsirg bv morniog in the 
(mo^terv) to learn their ABC. andaisO sometiiina 
of Buddhist ethics and moral tc.aching ahe 
mona-'terv school has lo®t much ofi its ancient 
prestige in face of competition from cchools 
earned on by the Government and mi®$iooa*y 
societiea but this, to roy the least, does not 
make for jlJfteraci- If the hors are not now 
going to a ponoyt-lyaxnK] school, lliey sro 
attending an .-Vriglo-vernacular institution, or at 
l^t a lernacular rcIiooP nrnliatlv more or lO" 
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The Burman. then, able to read, has been 
reading— what ■* Until recently, we may say that 
ins reading has been almost entirely confined to 
religious works. The MahayazatLxndaxt^ or court 
chronicles- while no doubt of great importance, 
have not. it may readily be imagined, circulated 
very widely in the villages. There are. indeed, 
books of moral maxims, homilies and so forth 
something like Poor T^icliani s Almanar, or the 
Hebrew Book of Proverbs which have been 
widely read and have exerted great influence 
on the people But far and away beyond all 
these, in the actual shaping of the people’s 
thought, has been the influence of the Buddhist 
scriptures, especial'y tho-e parts which are in 
narrative or story form 

It we were asked to name the one man who 
of all tho«e that hive lived and worked m Burma, 
has most influenced the people, and made the race 
what }t IS to-day, we should name not a king or 
general, not an administrator either Burmese or 
foreign, not alas ' a missionary wo should name 
an obscure monk absolutely unknown to fame, 
whose name is not found in any histori* or 
eneycloprcdia hut whose life-work probably has 
had more la.sting influence in Burma than even 
the Bchievemenw of Alompra himself '^e should 
came C Awbatlu the man who. in the quiet retire- 
ment of his monastery, translated into Burmese 
from the Pali the narratives known as the ten 
great /ats, or nairatives of Gautama in previous 
racArnation« before he attained enlightenment 

Part of U Awhatlias success m influencing the 
BurmC'e by Ins translations is due to his remark- 
able ability as a writer of hts own language 
He was no mere diy-as-dust translator He wrote 
in the purest Burmese, m so much that his style 
]ins become the model which eveiy schoolboy and 
girl must study 3Iore important than this U 
Awbatha wrote intcrestinglv and beautifully 
There are many passages which are difficult even 
lor the Burmese Thev can. however.be skipped 
for the «.ake of the stor\ and little, if any. of the 
n.arraliTe is lost From the beauty and accuracy 
of II AW batha’s diction we may receive a strong 
intimation as to our dutr in produting a Chnstian 
literature for such .a people Our cheeks tflush and 
our ears burn ao we think of the ’missionary’ 
BurniC'O. the translation Burmese, which his 
often been foisted upon the people, with their 
elegant U^te and sound judgment m such matters. 


The New Cancer Discovery 
This ye.ar has witnessed a very important 
discovery iq cancer rese.arch, which is 
described in The Sprctatoi 

In the light of the atna?ing result of the severe 
to't applied l>v the inve-tigation eomraUfec of the 
Hnli'h Umpire Cancer Camp-aign to the claims of 
I)r Bcndien, of Zei't. it should fe impossible any 
longer to treat lus spoctro'copic method of diagno- 
sing t-ancer wjtfi the silent mdiirerenc-e with which 
hitherto lus profcs'ional colleagu'‘s have regaled 
his work 

One nf>^ls to l«’ indeed proof against novelty 
not to f-e impres-eil by th*' Ufi per coni acctira’j 
with which the Dutch inve-'tigafor seleitcd the five 
K-aled tul-cs eont.aimng blood from cancer patients 
out of the thirty-C'ght similarly sealed tubes ^en to 
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him by Dr. Piney from London, Every conceivable 
precaution seems to have been taken to prevent 
the possibUity of leakage of information ; and it 
was not until Dr. Bendien had handed over his 
written and signed reports on the anonymous blood 
specimens, and Dr. Piney thereupon opened the 
sealed envelop containing the key. to the test-tubes, 
that even he knew from w|iat patients the several 
specimens were tiken The potential value of so 
presumably reliable a diagnostic method when 
appbed to a disease often obscure in its early 
manifestations, yet only at that early stage amen- 
able to treatment, is obviously very great. But it 
is to be hoped that there will be no attempt to 
persuade the public— and specially the unfortunate 
victims of tins disease— that the goal of cancer 
research is in smht or that A new .and efl'eetive 
corati^e method is about to be introduced or dis- 
covered At the same time, we can safely say that 
that goal has been brought appreciably nearer, and 
the discover} of a new weapon against cancer 
made oioie likely 

Cancer accounts for 'veil over half a million 
deaths a rear, and is apparently mcrea-mg m its 
hold on the cmlized world . vet both it« cause and 
Its puthologv remain obscure. It would proliably 
be impossible to state a theorv of cancer which 
would be ceueraily accepted by students of tho 
subject Naturally, there have been numerous 
speculations, both with and wathout resonable 
foundations, but few' of these guesses have survived 
entiGisin or even the crude repartee of statistics 
kVe have had the theory of interrupted intercellular 
warfare Colmheim’s embryonic theory— iraplyiog 
the snddeo waking up of embrj onic cells which 
had becotre <letached in the process of deve opment, 
and lain dormant for years the germ theory— 
lately revivified by tho work ol Barnard and Gye , 
the reduced chromosome theory, and many others. 
Certain facts, however, seem to ba established. 
Most students would agree with Billroth that, 
without previous thronie inflammation cancer does 
not exist but on the other hand, there is clear 
evidence as in the rantv with which carcinoma of 
the breast follows mterstiiial mystitis and gastric 
caromoma follows ulceration or chronic d>spepsia. 
that persistent imtafion and recurrent inflammation 
alone are msufiicient to cause malignant degencra- 
tion 

\Vc need to curb an\ tendency to over-confi- 
dence m the practical efficacy of reputed cancer 
cures even when fhe-.B sire prtirJairoeiL ftnm. 
respectable eminences The list of "remodie.",” 
many introduced under distin-tui'hed auspices, is 
long and lamentable Do.ven’s serum. Colej s fluid, 
thyroid extract, trypsin and \accines of many 
kinds arc hut a seleclion from hundreds. Bin. 
whilst retaining our critical judgment, \\a should 
not take It (or nranted that tne tattle must always 
go against us. If. as appears likely. Dr li^ndien’s 
rp^<*arches lead to the di-covery of analysabi*' 
dinerTOc<« betwem the blood of cincer patients and 
that of the rest of us. they may "cll bo the starling 
point of frC'h lines of investigation leading to 
resnlts more fruitful than any yet attained 

The Place of the Dog in Married Life 
The same p,aper publishes an extremely 
entertaining discussion about the place of 
the dog in married life, and some disturbing 
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speculation about the future role of that 
animal in society. The occasion is furnished 
by a divorce case m Chicago in which a dog 
figured prominently. 

The other day. in Chicago, a woman was 
granted a divorce and given the custody of the 
dog. She IS reported as having told tbe Court that 
when her husband confessed that he had fallen 
in love with another woman, she did not mind. 
Nor did she attempt to interfere or to make a 
scene when he left her alone in the evenings, to 
go to her rival In fact, the trouble only started 
when the husband began to take file dog with him 
to the other woman’s house, so that she and the 
dog might get to know each other, and become 
good friends That apparently, was more than 
the wife could stand. 

This cnnous case, which 1 have not embellished 
at all, draws attention to a question too little 
discussed to-day the position of the dog in 
married life, and particularly in an unhappy 
married life. TVe all hear and read a vast aiuount 
about the misunderstood wife or the neglected 
husband, or the stranger who causes the break-up 
of the home Too rarelv do we remember the 
dog I cannot recall a single novel in which the 
dog’s poiot of view was given, or a single problem 
plav in which the dog s problem was imparti^ly 
set before the aadienoe 

One school of thought, on approaching the 
affair descnbed above would no doubt defend th<» 
man’s conduct If his own home, thev would say 
was not fit for him, then it was not Bt for his d^g 
But another school of thought would just as surely 
condemn the man’s action, and point out that the 
wife, as mistress of the house, was responsible for 
the moral training of the dog, and had a deir duty 
to prevent the creature being contaminated bv 
modern ideas Every time the man took the dog 
to see his wires rival, there would be a suggestion 
that life 8 most sacred ties are a mere frivolity 
and nobody could henceforth blame the animal if 
tnflmg canme infidelities led to moral chaos^n 
end. One must lire up to one’s dog’s ideals to-day 

I for my part will not attempt to bold the 
balance for these opposing schools of thought But 
It does seem obvious that a man and vkomao who 
treat the institution of marriage so lightly and 
carelessly do not deserve to have a dog For dogs 
like sane human beings, reqnire the secuntv of a’ 
fixed home. They should be protected from enl 
influences and .brought up with an idea of the 
spctitj- of.marnage. it mav be retorted upon me 
that the wife hereelf as an evil influence, since 
she did not nimd how often her husband left 
her for the other woman. But I shall reply that 
this only proves her love for the dog She 
preferred to lose her husband rather than have 
ideas put into her dog’s head. And had it not 
been for the dog there would have been no divorce. 

So much for the actual case But the 
vista of possibilities that this case opens up 
is more disquieting still 

The report of the Chicago case Omits to iwpnii>|T^ 
one important point. AVill the husband be allowed 
to see Ins dog occasionally , perhaps even to take 
take it oat for a walk or a motor-^ar dnve ’ It 
might be dangerous. The wife’s rival may one 


day say to the husband : “You’ve not been your- 
self recently It's that dog turning you against 
me. Whenever you see it, you are changed towards 
me You must choose between us.’’ All this, you 
may see, is fantastic, and is making a dog too 
important. But pause for a moment and consider 
how important dogs are in modem life. They are 
taken to weddmgs : they wear little coats and 
boots , the richer among them are even seen la 
hats while children are left in charge of a young 
and inexperienced nursemaid, dogs are entrusted 
to an old and trusted family servant or a middle- 
aged chauffeur . they have their n mes and 
addresses on their collars, which is more than can 
be said for you and me the police hold up the 
traffic for them, which is also more than can be 
said for yon and me they do no work, and can 
lie in bed all day if they like . they are not 
expected to be polite to people they detest : and 
there is a Society to protect them from unkindness 
or neglect. They may well be pardoned if they 
acquire an exaggerated idea of their own impor- 
tance And I should not be surprised to heay that 
the Chicago dog is already airs, and boasting as 
nogs will, of having broken up the home Oae 
day he may effect a reconciliation, by standing 
between the old couple and wagging his tail 
knowingly 

If u IS to become a common procedure In the 
Courts to award the custody of the dog, it will 
not be long before dogs are called as witnesses, 
since thev will betray by their conduct, during the 
hearing, their feelings towards the different parties 
concerned I am told by students that there are a 
million fine shades of feeling expressed m the 
yanous kinds of barking, and that a dog. speaking 
by way of a bark, never lies In any case, here is 
a new character for the playwrights. We are all, 

I fancy, a little tired or the problem plays in 
which human beings have it all to themselves. Is 
there a manner courageous enough to produce a 
play in which as in the Chicago story, the whole 
action turns upon a dog ’ From what I know of 
my compatriots if they will sniff and snuffle when 
you put upon the stage a deserted wife or a mis- 
understood husband, they will cry their eyes out 
over an_ ill-used dog And instead of paying some- 
body £300 a week to act, the manager will simply 
throw the dog a bone 


The Harvest of the Reparations 
The Young Plan which was hailed at the 
time of its formulation as a very able 
solution of the difficult mter-allied debts 
problem has given rise to consequences 
which are not very hopeful It comes in 
for some severe criticism in a leading article 
in The Japan WecKly Chronicle 

What must be the effect in Germany of the 
Conference’ There was no serious disagreement 
among the delegates, and their conclusions gave 
the general impression of a united front. But at 
the same time a scale oF payments remains in 
force which, time has shown, it is impossible to 
pay. Every instalment weakens the power left 
w paying those that follow. The Committee of 
Experts delivered their report on June Ttlu 192!). 
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and on this the scale of payments was agreed to 
which was accepted as final and deci'ive JiKt 
two years after the leport was pr^ented we find 
Germany desperately shipping her csish r^sourcte 
in Order to keep op payments, besides haying 
borrowed as much as anybody would lend in the 
meantime. And this is the Plan which is always 
spoken of as though it were the highwater-mark 
of stalled accountancy, the wise solution of a 
tremendously difficult problem, the corner-stone 
of the Peace of Europe— and its author will 

probably be the nest President of thel'niied- 
States' The best that could be said for ii at the 
time of its publication by all who retained some 
capacity for looking at the tbinu through a 
medium of common sense was that, takmc the 
Reparations as something unalterable this Plan 
would bleed Germany thoroughly white before 
chaos superyened That estimate toms out to 
be too optimistic It has not lasted two years 
and we are on the brink of di-asier There was 
a senons enough warning at the German election* 
when the >at]orialists. with a programme of 
repudiation of debb- and defiance of ‘ sanctions 
aro«e in totally unexpected strength. It cot at 
all improbable that we «haU yery soon fina the 
Powers looking to Mr. Hitler a* a possible saxiour 
of Central Europe from Holsheyi'Di It is the 
fashion to ndicule the Russian BolsheyiL' and 
to sneer ar their achieyeraents m lowenng ihe 
scale of hrine At the sam* tim» the utmost 
PO."ible pressure hs' been put on Genraar to 
make her lower her 'tandard of linng She ha^ 
used exery possible d“\ ice of ratioaaiuauon and 
organization If Bol'heyi'Ui ^ere adopted in 
Germany it would be a Buc..es' from the cu’-et. 
and a competiQye world Nxould Icvk rather siUr 
m the face of a Uu-.<o-Ge'-maa Communist 
combination Tanffs would hate to m put higher 
than ever to keep out their products, and w^ 
should hare to bid farewell to ttie remotest hope 
of reraranon« Bat after all an ord'»Hy reyolutiou 
snth the los« of the renaratioo- i- the least of the 
d.trger' th.at rtjnfrent E'lrope. ^^hen it come* to 
revolution acd men - pi"ioa' arc -tirred. there 
Is hffie chance o' ti.iQg> f'Cing orderly. "Id 
gnifge^ arc Mid ml yiolence -talka a' *cttd 
Some of Oermaoy ' reabboup* might «ee an 
excellent chance 0' doic- iheni-r|ye-> a bit of 
troovl by iclerveu’cr 'Wi ■‘i*'»lf of the rart% that 
thot proferrcif The Gcit’ m- tnci.>ughJy urder- 
-•t.aad the.e d.mger' ’ ii' ’'le ni\% hare to 
fir m the co-npaa\ of tu’ ’Ntre-’i la cirdw to 
iii.untain a national unity It i- i"— il e lh~.t all 
ol.ii'innis ex'.x'rt Frauiv will imonc'e neir 
I'lim- m ori-** to trv a I -•aye v ’ 'he evil da\ 
but x‘'n''de’ia.r ''iw jji ^h the ha- 
attoT th’ .adcr'iou of ,a luan tha* was to i.trr\ on 
smooth \ ro' new \ -ixt' it -ocf's unlikei\ 

that e%en Frvuy- 'G'' s'-' x’at o uid ».e pail 
whi's !*'•' a'lemp' "ou 5 leave infcrcational 
exmorai s v- d’-ordoc'-l .i- ever 


The Whites and the Natives in Africa 
A white South .\fnc.i i- th“ dream c'f 
Rjerc and il e Ilnti-h in th.it country But 
the pre-eoc** of cefoured people there, who 
.almost four timc'' outnumber the White* has 


converted that dream into a nightmare. With 
the Indian aspect of the racial problem in 
South Afnca most ot ns are familiar. But 
how deplorable the position of the Blacks is, 
will become clear from the following account 
given m Tfie World ToHiorroir ; 

Behind these problems looms another and even 
more ominous factor. One word describes it . 
fear Jan. H Hofmeyr. the young South African 
Statesman, graphically describes it m these words 
■ A generation ago men gave little thought to the 
problem of the relations between white man and 
black. The military power of the Bantu had been 
broken, he had been forc^ into subjection, he 
was ginng his labour wijh docility and snbmis- 
Sion cottsequentlj the Europeans could devote 
all their attention to disputes among themselves. 
But in our day the man in the street or on the 
farm tLis become alive to the existence of a native 
problem As he considers the advance cf the 
black man hu thoughts are thoughts of fear- 
fear not of being overwhelmeci physically but fe-tr 
lest his position should be undenuon^ la far more 
subtle ways. He fears the penetration of the low- 
paid native into hi» economic sphere He fears 
the grow lb of aanve political rights and the 
possioiliiy that in time numbers will tell in the 
government of South Afnca. He fears above all, 
that native development wiU lead to social equality, 
to race*miimre to the drowning of the white man 
in a biaoL ocean- 

The chief cau-e of this fear is that the native 
population of South Afnca has in less than two 
generation- b-een lifted out of rnmitive conditicas 
and geared up to ihe maelstrom of our modem 
civilization biunaed I y the suddenness of the 
transinoQ as well as by many starliicg aspects 
of their new eayironment. the native' today are 
a cootuered and economically dependent mass 
\erv ceirU a proletanat 

In i^outh kinca where permanently 

domiciled Whites lof British and I'atth ancestrj-) 
live m clO'e contact with oC'vi'j"" Blacks, tne 
fundamental i—ue is whether the poho <jf the 
European m regard to the natives is to b-e one 
of teji-ca-'icn or one cf co-operation- kre the 
Uaatu people to b-e exploited for the economic 
advanage of tne white rai.y; or will the latter 
recognize its re-poa-u ility to guid-^ and .v-i-t 
them to the highest d’velopaiont of vhich they 
are capa^-le ' 

L-*t u- exa-uine bnefiv the cundilioas ued'^r 
«hivli »he caiivos live The uci’enal nvilization 
Uvs l-eca luiit up almo-t catirolj I-' uh-kill^d 
labour working n- a b-are -ubsistenc- v-acc A 
white miner \%orks for $>."11 a d.i\ . vniie th-* 
avc'-ar' native minw cirn- acout a wc-ek. 

Aa'ue Ut>our builds I'l; nxvis and railroa'l-. d’gs 
taemia*^ cuiuvaie- th-j firms, uaload- the ships 
aal imus. runs errand-, p-wi^rm- dome-ti- 'crv.cv. 

^ewer-. and erects tnodern buildings 
in the utie- Tn-* co-t of living ha- pone up a‘cut 
ninety per cent since iyi4 while native wages 
Lave n-ea only live p-w coat. Th*'C wrag-'* are 
m mo-t ca.-cs in-ufficieut for fcoi acd th" lare-t 
nece-stUes of life rci"r tb"-' circurc-uncc'. 
the unre-t and littern--s which ll." n-iMves 
iraaife-t lowanl the covercitg class are not at 
all «urrruing. 
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Poverty is due not only to Iott -^vages bat even 
more to frightful eoncestion Conditions on _the 
land have become so unbearable that the natives 
are forced into the urban centres, where they find 
themselves in competition with the poor whites. 
The latter demand protection, and repressive 
legislation is the result The Colour Bar Act nnder 
which any field of industry may be declared a 
white preserve the Transvaal Motor Ordinance 
which makes it illegal for any native to drive a 
motor car in which a European is nding . the 
civilized Labour Policv which bars various enter- 
prises to blacks and also removes natives to make 
room for whites are examples of this type of 
legislation Railways, which formerly emplove^ 
natives as porters, now employ only whites The 
postal Service is likewise displacing natives with 
whites 

The social difficulties are for the native are as 
serious as the economic Vast numbers of men are 
separated from their families for the greater part of 
each year Social contacts between natives and 
whites are of such a nature as to breed only 
bitterness Everywhere there is segregation of 
the black man In the post office, tmk railway 
station, and in all public buildings he most seek 
separate service and often ungracious inferior 
accommodation Even highly educated natives are 
subjected to injustice and indignity 

As for education— in spite of the ccKiperation 
of missionary societies which are bearing a con- 
siderable part of the burden that nghtly belongs 
to the government esistinz facilities are inadequate. 
Less than fiftv per cent oi the native iiopuiation 
of school age is in school Onlv twenty per cent 
of the Union s entire revenue from dir^t taxation 
is devoted to native welfare including education 

Political difficulties are due largely to the fact 
that the native is alwaj s the victim under class 
legislation Native land for example, has been 
protected by special laws the native has b«n 
protected against himself and against the liqoor 
trade . he has been restricted m the possession 
of firearms Especially serious is the natives 
resentment against the pass Lavs vhicb limit his 
movements, subject him to annoyance at the hands 
of the _ police, compel him to be off the streets 
after nine o’clock, and cause his imprisonment 
for appearing without a pass 


Some Aspects of the Russian Experiment 
The truth about Russia is notorioasly 
difficult to get at Ihe Christian Itegisier 
publishes an account of Russia by a carefal 
and judicious observer and desenbes 
this account ‘‘as something to believe about 
Russia.” 

Iirst of all, they recognized that the new 
social order demanded a new kind of people and 
that this necessitated both education and culture. 
Followmg the plans formulated by John Dewey 
and an educational commission, the educational 
system was thoroughly reorganized. It not only 
extends from the nursetTr' schools and kindergartens 
m the factories and on the farms to the technical 
schools and universities, but also it reaches out 
to the remote villages and hamlets vhere it is 


teaching the adult peasants to read and write. 
Under the Czars scarcely one-third of the popula- 
tion were literate. To-day less than one-third 
are illiterate. Progress might have been even 
more rapid had it not been for the shortage of 
both money and teachers. 

A second problem was health. No one m 
Rnssia is supposed to ‘‘enjoy” ill-health. Disease 
13 r^arded as a social menace In other lands 
the very rich and the very poor have the best 
medical and hospital service. The suffering comes 
among those who are not rich enough to pay 
for the best and too prond to resort to the free 
clmics In Russia it was determined that all 
should share alike. Hospitals and doctors are 
both ahke nationalized and their services are free 
for all peasmits and workers The same is true 
of the law. Lawyers are paid bv the State and 
their services are also free, ^'lth the abolition 
of private property, manv of the old laws became 
inoperative. Disputes between citizens are for 
the most part family or neighbourhood quarrels. 
The chief qualification for lawyer or judge is 
not a knowledge of the intricacies of the law but 
a sympathetic understandmg of human nature 

It IS ID Its treatment of social crime that the 
Russian eipenment is conspicuous Toward the 
political offender it is mthless. His offence is 
interpreted as treason and to him is meted out 
the punishment of the traitor in times of war. 
A midnight arrest a drum-head trial, and the 
finng squad are the customary nrocedore. But 
toward the social offender the Russian system 
IS most lenient In case of mental defectives, the 
pnsoner is sent not to jail but to a hospital 
All other enmes are attributed to defects of 
edncatioQ or environment. The demand is not 
for punishment but re-ednoation. The pnsoners 
are sent to colonies of lehabihtation, where they 
are given wholesome surroundings and food, made 
to work, paid for their labour with the hope and 
erpectatton that when released they will become 
once more useful members of society. At the 
inveoite colony near Moscow, with more than 
one thousand boys and girls between eighteen 
and twenty-tour years of age there was not a 
guard on the place, or a eua. or a fence around 
it The inmates appeared happy and contented. 
As one said, * We come here bums, and we go 
out men. ’ 

The five-day week.— four days work and one 
day of rest —with the re't-days stairgered so that 
one-fifth of the population are idle every dav. 
might have l«en demoralizing had not the Soviet 
leaders taken immediate steps to provide for 
the wise use of these leisure hours In the ‘ Park 
of Recreation. Culture and Rest,” near JIoscow. 
13 furnished a vanety of educatiODak cultural 
and recreational opportunities at a modest cost 
and It IS oatronized by from seventy-five to one 
hundred thousand men and women every day. 
There are workingmen’s rest homes, u-uallv 
former palaces, where the workers can spend 
their vacation without cost to themselves 

Such IS the chillense of Russia to Amcnc^ 
Through a political system which is a denial of 
liberty, it preheats a challenge to a nation which 
prates of liberty only to place it under all sorts 
of re«tnchons. In its planned production, by 
which It has found a remedy for unemployment 
a source of mcreasms wealth, it presents a 
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challenae to the absence ot planning ■which has 
resulted in periods of overproduction and pros- 
pentv. folloived by periods of under-consotnptjon 
and depression And in its courageous grappling 
v> itH the rnost baffling social problems, it presents 
a challenge to the comp'acenov and indifference 
which has so often characterized, our American 
attitude. 

No one assumes that the Russian people have 
more liberty than we They are simply freer 
than they even were before No one imagines 
that thev are as well off as our American 
workmen Thev are simplv better off than they 
ever were under the Czars Thev have canght 
the Msion of a new and better social order and 
thev are bending every energy toward its 
achievement 

One can onlv conjecture as to the possibilities 
of a countrv where tlie profit motive and the 
desire for personal gain have been replaced by 
service of the common good and saenhee for a 
worthy inuse In the words of the president of 
the I,<pnitigrad Soviet when ashed if he had any 
special tne'i'age for America — Tell them that 
in judging Russia thev must not compare it xnth 
the United States but with the Russia of vesterdav 
and remember that we have only been at it 
thirteen > ears ” 

Gorki Goes Sack to Russia 

Tho news that Gorki was coniiog back to 
Ins country roused a mighty wave of 
response from the Russian masses Vu 
Somt Culture Bulletin has taken advantage 
of this occasion to tell its readers how close 
Gorki has always stood to the work of tho 
Revolution 

Ma'cim Gorki is inseparably hound up m tli® 
consciousness of the masses with the revolutionary 
struggle with fight for so nlisnf and in congratufat- 
ing him they tell with pride of *heir own achieve- 
ments in the fields of ial-our The foilowing is an 
extract from one of mmv 'ifh letters 

"We, the working men and women. ofBco 
workers, and technua! per-onnel of the Rlalm 
Eloctro-tfpchamcal Facton in Kharkov send you 
our greetings on rour «ixti -third hirthdav a« 
tuothers m arms Our «cKialist con-fmction work 
1-. proceeding at a rate iinprocedenfed in the historv 
of mankind Tho working ch-'S of the USSR 
under tho le.ader«liip of th" I’am of I<cniD ha." 
laid the foundation for a mightv d 'vclopmeot of 
prodiictivo forces and of < iilture for an nne<jix.aHed 
bur"t of crc-ativc activity on the part of the 
workmen and tim 'abouring ma-»cs 

"Our fa''torj lh« workmen .as-jure Gorki. ‘ will 
eonirieic the prograrame of the tive-^ear Plan 
this jeir' ’ 

In honour of Gorki s M-it workmen are entenne 
tlio sh<vk bngales and creating shock Vrigadc 
-hoi's name-l .after him It would f-'- hard to 
1ml a wav to greet 'laxim Gorki who hvs 

exaltixl tho mighty eon-cici- creative powers of 
Ut-our all his life lorg. Now he is f>oth seeing 
'."d ukiDg p-art m the cen-tnu'tmn work of th*' 
('""R. whi' h !•. icing carried forward liy a wave 
of Uiour enthU'ii--m "U' h a" the world has never 
lefore witn'-sod 


The underlying idea of Gorki’s novels is now 
lining brought to life in tho Land of the Soviets 
The shock brigade movement, the socialist competi- 
tion the utter devotion of the workers to the 
(lomnion cause of socialist construction— all this 
IS but a realization of the finest iiopos of the great 
wiiter 

The masses of the USSR are quite aw'are that 
every step of theirs on the path of sociah-t labour 
serves to b.nd them still closer to Jtaxim Gorki 
They know, moreover, what mighty blow s Gorki 
is d«almg at the enemies of the Soviet Union. 
They know. too. w hat a passion of rage is roused 
m these enemies by Gorki s devotion to socialism 
and its realization in the Land of the Soviets. 
The causes of this rage agimst Gorki are quite 
evident to the workers of the USSR 

You have always prote"ted boldly against 
capitalist ovoioitation against the imperialists 
who are making ready for a war of intervention 
against the USliR’ we read in a letter to Gorki 
from the members of the “Red Specialists ' collective 
farm 

The labounnz masses of the USSR will not 
letanjone offend Gorki— their own Gorki ' Hands 
off Gorki ' This is the answer of millions of 
people m tho Soviet Union to the campaign against 
Gorki started bi anti-Soviet groups af'ioaa 

Gorki reallv belongs” to the worker*, to whom 
he Is bound bv a thousand ties At a tune when 
jio IS engaged m summing up tho results of his 
great experience in a long novel, ho “till finds 
leisure uot only fo respond to all the most 
important events of tho day in his publiihed 
letters but also to cirry on personal corrcspoadenco 
with a tremendou-, number of people Letters and 
answers fiv Lack and forth Iiko a flock of birds. 
He keeps up (.nnstant communication with his 
friends among the workmen, collectivo farmers, 
and voung people of the most lemoto corners 
of the huge ''oviet territory Gold-tnmei's from 
\l<Un 'tudents of the 'Vorkers' Faculty m 
Serpukhov ^hoek brigade writers. Young Pioneers, 
all write to iioiki telling him about their work, 
sharing their successes and their ilifhcultios witi 
him kud not one of these letters ever remains 
unanswered 

Gorki knowa that the _ USSR rcallv Ins groat 
achievemcats to us credit— ‘amazing at liievcmcnts. ’ 
aS he like-, to oav He wania theso ac’ucvernonts 
to be known to all llio'-o who are. or should be 
friends of the land in w hich a n«w society and 
a new cu’ture arc txiing created All the splendid 
energj- and depth of Gorki’s work is devoted to 
the caii-e of this new socielj to the fiituro of 
piankind It is in the rervico of this idml that 
l>e merci'esblv «ua/.ks the tamp of the enemies of 
lh.s I S'uU. the imp'-rialist. *he ob'Ciiranti-t. th<' 
philistine in all his forms In this <.aii--o Gorki 
reveals to millions m tlm woid- of a enn* artist 
» puture of the l.irth of the nf-w world in the 
Land of the Soxie’' 


The Birth of a Genius 

Oenius, its nature and its C3u«e h,ive 
nlwavs been a fascinating problem fir 
psychologist* In accounting for the 
appearance of a genius tlmre has always been 
a difference of opinion between those who 
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ascribe an orerwhelming importance to 
environment and those who believe in 
nothing but heredity. Dr Kretschmer belongs 
to the second group He thinks that environ- 
mental psychology, such as that of Adler 
and of Freud, is concerned with too superfi- 
cial a layer of personality; these psychologies 
may be useful clinically, but they can never 
deal with the fundamental problems of 
character, which are problems of biology 
and heredity Holding such opinions, Dr. 
Kretschmer looks to heredity for an explana- 
tion of the appearance of a genius. His 
views on this question are summarized in a 
review of bis newest book in The Neu States- 
man and Xation : 

That inherited dispositions, writes Professor 
Kret'chmer. ‘and not environmental factors. are the 
essential causes of highly talented performances 
can be regarded as proven, according to the present 
position of research.*’ It is remarkable bow writers 
m this field seem impelled toward unbalanced 

e ' sanship either for heredity or (or environment. 

the two factors might be treated with equal 
respect seems more than most psychologists can 
bear to admit. However if Professor Kretschmer's 
book be taken for what it is. a neoessanly one sided 
invesugation of human psychology, his conclusions 
are interesting Bnefly. they are as follows (1) 
The most that a thoruughly soand heredity can 
produce is a capable vigorous, industrious person, 
a person with a high degree of talent and one who 
IS likely to command wordly success. (2), a “pure 
race,” in so far es such a thing can exist niU 
resemble the talented mas . it will be capable bnt 
uninspired, (31, to produce a geatus. there mast be 
some taint of biological degeneraev in the heredity. 
There must be a large element of the biologically 
sound and able but this must be crossed m such 
a waj as to throw the whole psychic organism 
soirewhat out of balance, (4). the group that is 
most likelv to produce geniuses is therefore the 
group vith mixed blood, where tuo or more 
talented races have come together and have inter- 
bred long enough for the fruitful taint of degenera- 
tion to have appeared 

Id support of his the'is. Profe^'or Kretschmer 
investigates the psychic history of a number of 
geniuses, tome of whom are cbviou'ly of the mad 
type, while others ha%e been suppo-.ed to be notably 
sound and normal Bismawt. Robert 3Ieyer 
Rietz«che. Robespierre, and— most interesting of 
all— Goethe. Many people would feel that Goethe 
might le a stumbliug-bleck to a theory that relates 
genius and psychosis But as Professor Kretsdimer 
pictures him, Goethe is the most o-^fui example 
of all— with a family that is biologically unsound 
and with his own life subject to a regular penodi- 
city of exaltation and depression (la sevetn-tear 
cycles) that suggests the manic depre5,.iTe. 'The 
section oo Goethe end with these sentences, a good 
suramary of the book’s main thesis . 

‘ People are so fond of holding Goethe up as the 
prototype of poweriul. intellectual health and 
balancrf harinony of spirit. Goethe’s family mrcle 
teaches us something quite different. When we see 
how his brother and sister withered away m their 


tenderest youth and how the only remaining sister 
was spared merely to pass away in bittemes*. 
feebleness and gloom, when we see how nearly the 
poet himself is touched by the same force that 
romed liis sister, then we can trace the working 
of real human fate. We can recognize the same 
family destiny as poisoned the lives of Beethovea 
or Hichel Angelo. We perceive genius at last as 
the shape of Iphigeneia, as the last bright blossom 
among the distorted products of a degenerating 
species* There stands by Goethe a sister, as there 
stood by Iphigeneia a dart melancholy brother. ’ 


Is War Worth While 

The Literary Digest brings together a 
remarkable concensus of advene opinion 
with regard to war 

“War hurts everybody and helps nobody— except 
the profiteers— and settles nothing ’’ 

That ensp and eloquent characterization of war 
was uttered, strangely enough, by a military man, 
Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, the only man 
who ever rose from pnvate to field-marshal in .the 
British Army He is declared by Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood to be England's greatest living soldier. . 

It was the keynote of a great public meeting in 
London at which, as we are told by the 
correspondent of the Kew York Tunes, ' Great 
Britain committed herself to contmue her efforts 
for that disarmament which Mr. Hoover declares 
to be a vital factor in the who'e question of 
internationat debts and the world’s economic ills* 

But other great leaders struck the same note, 
and It IS all the more significant that they are men 
of diverse political news— Premier Ramsav 
MacDonald, his predecessor. Stanley Baldwin, ana 
the war-time Premier. David Lloyd George. 
Expressing tiie coinoon new, Mr. MacDonala 
said 

"Cnless we reduce men. unless we reduce gnn*, 
unless we reduce *hips. unless we reduce me 
means of destruction irom the air, and all other 
destnictinn. unless we can produce pnigrammes with 
armament figures le«s than the figures ihe various 
nations have now. we shall not have done our duty 
at Geneva Geneva must give result” 

This, the correvpondent adds, “was the launcmM 
of England s campaign to pul an aroused puhJic 
opinion back, of the Government’s determmaticn to 
make a success of the general disarmament confer- 
ence at Geneva, next ielruary.” 

Fiom Italy, too, cocnes quick t^surauce that that 
country is anxious to stand vnth President Hoover 
in his contention that arms reduction should follow 
upon his debt moratonum. After a talk wifa 
Secretary of State Stimson. Premier fiIus«oIini said, 
as, quot^ in the preas. that 'Italy is dijpo=M to 
accept the lowest figure of armament, even a hunt 
of lOOuO nfles for Italy— provided no other cauon 
has fuore ” 

These derelopuieats, together with our .acceptance 
of the League of Xations’ invitation to attend the 
arms conference, stir a great deal of comment iB the 
American press and our editors appear hopeful, it 
not exactly confadent. that Mr Hoovers moratonun 
leadership will find expression la reduced 
armaments Many are the obstacles in the , 

is agreed — and tlje chief of these is said to be what 
attitude France will t^e. 



The Modern Man 

Dr C. G. Jung contributes to Prabuddha 
Bharata a very stimulating article on “tbe 
spiritual problem of modern man ’ la this 
article he defines what he means by the 
term modern man. According to him, 

The confession of modernity means thftTolnnfaiw 
choice of hinkruptcv the oath of povertv, and 
abstinence in a new sense and the still more 
painful renunciation of the halo of sanctitv for 
whnh the sanction of history is always necessary 
To be uuhisloncal is the Proraethpan sin In the 
sense the modera man is sinful Higher conscious- 
ness IS tliereforp emit. But a man cannot attain 
the tni'cimum degree of present-dav consciousness 
unless lie ha-* passed throunh the t-anoos levels 
of consciousness belonging to the past unle-*s m 
other words ho has satisfactorily fulfilled the 
tasks set for liim in Kis \\oiid Thus he must 
he a virtuous and upright man in the best sense 
one who can do just a- much as anvone else 
and still more besides bv virtue of whub he i» 
able to climb to tho uevt higher leveK of con- 
sciousnoss 

I realize fhat the concept nf uprightness ’ k 
one especially hated by the p->eudo-mo(lern man 
since It reminds him in unpleasant fashion of its 
betraval But that cannot prevent us from 
selecting upngUtness as an essential critenoo of 
a modem man This criterion is indispensable 
tor without It the modern is nothing but a 
conscienceless adventurer He must be upright 
in the highest de-'r^e. for being unhistoncal i> 
merely futhle-sne'.- to the past, if it i? not 
supplanted bv creative capa-'itt on the other side 
To bg conscious o‘ tiie present only bj pivmc 
tho he to the pa-t « ould I'" a pure swindle 
The present ha> ineanin.' onlv ^hen it stand-- 
iiotncen ye-tordav and irv-morrow Iti« a pro- 
CC'« a trm-ition. that part- from vestordiv and 
poo- toiianl tomorrow. Whoovei i- conscious 
cf th*’ present in this sen-e ina\ call hm-elf 
mod-’m 

'Uny pxiplo call thom-elvo- modern ospecialh 
the p'oudo-modern'^ Ih tho same token «e 
often tind the really mod-’m p--^)p!p among tho-** 
who f-all tlio-n-ohos old-fa-hioned. Thov do this 
on th' one hind in onler to compensate m one 
wav or another for that sinful xanqnislimg of 
tho Ill-ton al I y a hoiphtenevi emplia-is of the 
iva-t and on tho other hand thov mil lhcm'“he- 
ol !-fi''uon>f in orif-T ti .»\oil tieinp ct«nfii'<Hl 
with thg r-'ufo.roo'lorn- 'Ti-vn t-y jowl wi*h 
evo’j porv-l th'Pj i- to I--- found Its cirre-ponding 
c'll an»l rntimg cvyl <aa ecu'’ int^ th^ wor‘d 
withont tr.rping fortli at the sime time i'-. 
corn'Iato! evil ft h tin- *al fat that iraVe-, 
ill I'Ota th’ fc-’l-rP of olv.icn that criTi'’s with a 
fill con-cio’nr.'-" of rn.'-'nt the f'-dnp that 


one is the falfilment and result of uncounted 
thousands of years At tiest it is the confession 
of a proud poverty because one is also tho dis- 
appointment of thousands-of-vo.ars-old hopes and 
illusions N'early two thousand 1 ears of Chri-tian 
histor\' and instead of P<aradi«o and life everlast- 
ing we have the World War of Christian nations 
with barbed wiie entanglements and poi-onous 
gases— what a deharle m heaven and on eaith ' 


The Calcutta (/niversity and Sanskrit 

In tbe sJnie paper, the editor discusses 
what be terms Calcutta Univers!t3’s apathy 
for Sanskrit 

The prop(«al of Sanskrit as an optional ‘•ubject 
ID the JlatncuUtioD appears to be a very un- 
sound view expressed lij the Syndicate of the 
Calcutta f’niversifv It is a pity that Sanskrit 
the ancient classical language of India in which 
arc emb^de-1 the noblest achievements of tlio 
Hindu gonni'- m various bmachos of liuman 
knowledge should be treated as an optiopal subject 
lor Hindu 1 ovs aud girls We do not find 
sufficient reason foi the proposal It is impera- 
tivcfr neces-an for the Hindu bov« and girls 
to acquire some workable knowledge of f'ac'-krit. 
so that the\ mat lo some extent be acoininted 
with the richest gems of human thought as ex- 
pre.-'cd m Hie trumoit.al treatises like the Oita, 
the I’panishads etc If Sanskrit be made optional, 
at least a -eition of Hindu boys ,ird girDwiJJ 
remain m the dark about them unless and until 
fhev ‘•tudt ''insknt indep^ndentlv some tiino w 
their life Not to -peak of the proud legacy that 
the Hindus hate inherited through S.aa‘.lvnt in tlie 
field-- of inatheraatifs ast'onomv philosophj. 
literature and so on a little knowledge of Sin-knt 
i« «o cs'cntnl e^en in tho daily life of iho 
Hindus 

Indian culture speaks mainlv through Sanskrit 
Ita spirit <,.aa ha-dh uodei-'tood with no knowledge 
of bansknt. In thCso days wli^u th" rOMval of 
Indian culture i> so much tilkeil of it i- doplor- 
able tiat our lojs .and girJa sliouJcl be givr-a an 
opportunity for neale-tiDg the raodiiim of the 

'sonsknt word- and their latonation h ave a 
-aired and wocib-rfui ofToft on the Hindu ‘mmd 
Our ijoj- and gjrJa ar^ t<om and bred in and 
through the “--anskntic culture Dreaiin and idcaU 
of the Hindu cocietv and religion are mostly 
repre-eat-sl m Sanskrit. Hindu ri*e- and rilinl- 
are all done in the same laoguig'. Iliw-’ier 
ignorint of S»n«knt car jont'- nay cmim 
thov have to do CQ ne <-n’emn afiair- of ih-.r 1 fe 
in Mu-krit. 1 ndor Ih’-’ '■irtnm'tnee-. sjn-knt 
-ImM bv no mean- l-> mad’ an ofticnil 'ulj-’-t 
for our joung Uv- and cirJ-- The amm "nt thif 
the laaguag'H difc -lit 1, no rl’a fj' making th-’ 
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change. Moreover, the plea is unpirdonable oa 
the part of the Ilmdus. 

The question of scientific studies in favour of 
the proposal is also groundless. Because tr aining 
in science has nothing to do ith the point at 
issue. Rather, it is desirable that scientific study 
and a knowledge of Sanskritie culture should go 
side by side, so that our boys and girls may 
develop a sjntheiic outlook and vision. 


The Old and New in Nepal 
ilr. Johan Yan ilanen contributes a veiy 
interesting article on Nepal to the Jforhn- 
Burn House Magaxine. In course of this 
article he sums up the present cultural 
situation in that country 

One of the dorrunahng impressions made by 
the valley of Nepal is the struggle between past 
and present, between the dying Rewan culture 
of the past and the progressive Gurkha culture 
of the present and the future The old Buddhist 
Newan coraraunity lived and throve in this small 
valley, a self-contained little saucer cut off from 
every roadway of communication, and so (tom 
the parent Hindu civilization to the South. 
During tins time it developed a most typical 
and artistic culture which has left traces of its 
efflorescence during 800 years m the three larger 
towns. Kathmandu, Bhatgaon and Patan 

These towns are full of ancient buildings, all 
m the distinctive old Nepalese style One finds 
these magnificent old houses encased m refined 
wood-carving ot hundreds of years ago. but 
nothing has been renovated or crea'ed for 
centuries The delicately carved facades ate 
still there, full of colour and full of form In 
the market-places there are fine stone carvings 
Everywhere tliere is a not of colour and form 
showing that universal nc^ of beautification 
which can only be the result of an equal sense 
of beauty felt by all the inhabitants of the stieet 
One sees the same thing in Sicily in Italy, m 
Germany You will find nooks and comers not 
touched by modern hand, the crystallized out- 
put of an artistic feeling of a people no longer 
creative but still capable of passive admiration 
and appreciation of perfection It is a most in- 
teresting evpenence to come to such thmgs after 
tluee days hard trekking through the jungle 
To descend along a cyclopean staiicase of rocks 
land boulders fit for cavemen , then to be trans- 
ferred to a tvicntieth-century motor car and 
then suddenly to find yourself in a market-place 
which IS the middle ages come to life. But the 
little town, mediaeval in its trappings and 
mediaeval m its beauty, is inhabited by a people 
Dp longer vitally connected with the artistic 
shell in which they live. One feels that withm 
a few hundred years all of it will fade away. 

bide by side you find the erections of the new 
anstocracy, the sturfy, the pi-actical Gurkha. 
His uiilitanan temperament which rules the 
^y, lias replaced the old Newan artistic one 
He builds his big houses m a matter-of-fact 
manner and his houses are useful though not 
beautiful, just as the old houses are beautifat 
but not useful. These Gurkh^ who have pene- 
trated into these mountain fastnesses have first 


been invigorated by the mountain air and have 
then brought new blood and a new attitude to 
the country. The new-comer is not so artistic 
^ the representative of the old civilization, nor 
such a lover of the beautiful, but more active 
roore energetic, more practical, a dynamic 
power- 

The old civilization was charming and attrac- 
bve but IS no longer equipped for the battles of 
modern life, and its way is at present creatively 
far le^ strong than the other. The older civili- 
zadou IS living in a past which it still worships, 
but neither understands, nor revivifies, nor main- 
tains nor re-creates. The newer civilization is a 
better administrator, moie instinct with vitality, 
and more adapted to the needs and possibilities of 
the futute 

I think that the foremost impression of our 
visit to Nepal is that poignant, inescapable drama 
m a nation as it is the drama in Ithe individual, 
of the contest between a love for the past nhich 
ts no longer productive, and the necessity for the 
exercise of creative power which will build a nev 
future. 


Can You Stay in Nepal ? 

In the same article Mr. Tan Manen tells 
how difficult it is for foreigner to get into 
and stay in Nepal * 

Nepal as a whole is one of the very few 
countries which are still closed to outside visitors 
No European m India can come into Nepal 
without permission from the Maharaja or the 
country, la the case of Hindu pilgrims there are 
certam guarantees and certain administrative 
arrangements to make it certain that the visitor 
even though he be a Hindu shall not remain in 
the country vilhout authorization To show the 
extraordmary extent of this exclusiveness liie 
may relate a story, which was told us locally, 
but M hich we have not verified in detail, regard- 
ing a custom in connection with the annual Pib 
gnmage of thousands upon thousands of Hindus 
w'ho come to visit famous shrines, batlimg places, 
or religious festivals m the country. Thousands 
upon thousands of such pilgrims cross the frontiei, 
let us say at Raxaul, to tramp a long and weary 
way. Having performed their ceremonies they 
retilrn again Ek:h such patty of pilgrims is in 
charge of a leader who is responsible loc *‘- 
When It comes to the first toll house or barner. 
the whole party is assembled and counted, mu 
for every mun, woman or child m the party the 
Nepalese officer drops one single grain into a 
little basket. Having deposited as many single 
grains as there are individuals forming that 
band, he sea's it under the name of the bana 
under such and such a party leader and lue 
pilgrimage goes on its w'ay. When the pi gnm^ 
return the leader has to assemble his ,PdSTim- 
agaio, the basket is brought from tlie shelf, the 
grams are counted and there must be as manv 
individimls passing out of the frontier, as there 
are grams in tliat bi^ket If one man is missing 
the edict goes forth and he must be found. ''O 
were told that in cases in which a man has diM 
on the way, he is always traced, and accountea 
for, but if he has attempted to rera.am in tiio 
country he is discovered and escorted back, a 
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primitive arrangecnetii, but one that seems to 
work extremely well. 

For Europeans it is more difficult to enter, and 
then invanablv from Raxaul. along one definite 
road, to the capital, and tack again- There have 
only been very few and minor exceptions to this 
rule. 


Social Legislation in Madras 
Some time ago the iladras Government 
passed an act for the suppression of immorality 
m the province, but its execution has not 
been very prompt Stndhnrniay particnlarly 
interpeted in this as m every I'sne involving 
the welfare .of women, deals with this 
question in an editorial note 

The enforcement of the Act seems to be still 
undel' the consideration of the Madm Qoxera- 
meot erea thovgb the Act has been m^ed as an 
urgent measure in the previous Lesislative Council 
ne\rlv a year and a half before A^am we are 
pained to learn that the Government is thinking of 
QQieodian the Act so as to make it applicable onlv 
to the city of Madras The Stasdinz Committee 
that was appointed to consider the Bill after hear- 
ing expeit evidence on the ubje t and aftei ful 
discussion amended the ongmil Mgijancc Bill so 
as to extend its aoplictvtion to the whole Presidcncv 
Now according to a rough police estimate, the 
auiabcr of bioihels in the citv 13 over 7'^ and 
in oos© the apolication of the Act is restricted only 
to the city it will not be difficult for these brothels 
to shift themselves from the oitv to the molTusil 
towns such as Tanjore Tn.Umopolv Madura and 
to the near suburbs of Madm Soon after the 
pissinc of the Act. the other provinces congratu- 
lated iladras that it has gone a step furlhei than 
themselves la this particular legislation and now 
we are sorelv disappointed at the reaofionarv 
propo-als of the Government As the t\'. I A » 
oeputation has rinlulv pointed out m its memoran 
dum of April Idth demanding the immedate 
euforoeraent of the Avt the girls re>cu^ under 
the Madras Childreo’a Act nameiv. the permanent 
inmates of ihe society number only 60 even 
thouch the Act lias, been in foi-ce for the )a»t sis 
or seven vears Now under the Act for ihe 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic, as <mJr minor 
will be rescued from the houses of ill-farae we 
do oof esppct the nmnbei of »uch girls to go up 
even bevond oU at a time. It the reason for the 
propos^ restricted application of the Act be the 
fear on the put of Government of large nnnitar 
of minor girls requiring accommodation at a tune, 
we stronglv feel that such a caWnlation on the 
part of the Goveranient is ba^ed on no statistics 
and hence the fear on tliat score k totally 
nn/oiioded , , , 

Therefore we strongly nrae for the immediate 
application of the Ait throughout the whole 
I’residencr ^ 

Then comicg to the most important qaesnon. 
that i« the succesful working of the Act itself 
we hold the view that a m-t enforcement 
of ibe Act will be ro'*ible only with the help 
of certain number of trained women social workers. 
It IS tlancerous to entrust this kind of work to 
men o&ceis alone. NTe are strengthened 
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in our OTxnion by the revelationf of the police acts 
dtrni^ the past one year. Cases of police 
mishefaavionr and assaults on women not only 
during the Civil Disobedience movement but also 
on other occasions when women have been taken 
into police custodv have been brought to our 
notice It IS a matter of daily sight that especiahy 
the poor ami the illiterate women when .accused 
of even trivial offence are insulted, abused, 
and at times assaulted by the subordinate 
police Of course such things are not uncommon 
even in advanced countnes like England and 
America but the redeeming features in those 
countnes is that a remedy Ins been already found 
in the emplovraent of women police to deal with 
all cases of iro.mec and children offeadera. 

Therefore, we should also resort to some such 
means to protect our women and children and 
to safeguard the interest of the poor and the 
destitute We have in our midst unemployed 
nur-e? medical graduates and trained experience 
teachers whose services may be utilized for that 
purpose, tn the work of entry and invesligafion 
into brothels in the taking of evidence from 
woiuen m removing the minor eirU from houses 
of ill-fame to places of safe custodv and accompany- 
ing theta to the court women’s presence and 
escort 1 $ indispensable There is an Aoglo-lndian 
nurse 10 ihe Madras Ch’ldren Aid Society who 
has proved to be an excellent probation officer 
and care-t-iter of girls m that society sad it will 
not be difficult for the Government to secure more 
such women for the post of women probation 
officers and women escorts, 

Al'O an e\per enced women Medical Officer is 
indispensable on the police staff and nnder her 
should work other n omen workers Otherwise 
it is afmo-f certain that (he operadon of (he Act 
will give Five to police abases and blackmailmg 
of the mnocent 


The Work of the Whitley Commission 

Mr S Satyamurthi reviews the w'>rk of 
the Labour Commission in Th^ Indian 
Retieit 

The recommendations are summanzed in 
appendix 1 The full text of the recommendations, 
boweve*- 13 found scattered throughout the text of 
the report The recominendations are so numerous 
that it 13 impossible to refer to them, even bnefly. 
m a review of this kind But the mou important 
of them may be mentioned to show their general 
nature. The Commission is right in insisting that 
the aim, for the present at least, should be to 
mantaiu the factory workers’ link with the village 
and. as far as possible, to regularize it They 
lecommead that the weekly limit of hours for 
perennial factories should ta reduced to 54. and 
the dally limit to 10 Nobody can complain that 
it IS too eeaerons They deal with the requirements 
of -womea worker®, and surest in(fr aha. that 
treehes should be provide for children op to the age 
of SIX years, where considerable nnmbere of women 
are employed They suggest u-efnl amendments 
of the Factories -Act They make special and 
e’aborate recommendations with regard to mine®. 
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aad recommsnd that no child uader ftie age of 
14 years should be permitted to worit ia or about 
.the mmes They, of course, approve of the 
prohibition of the empoymeat of women m miaes. 

Ai'ith regard to Railways, the most important 
recommeudation is that, m rerard to facial diseri- 
min^tion. definite steps should now be takea nhich 
will lead m a specified term of 3 ears to the 
progressive elimination of any form of discnminatioft 
as regards both appointments and promotions to all 
grades and classes 

lo view of the present agitation about retrench- 
ment on Railways, and the belated appaintiaent 
of a Committee to go into the whole question by 
the Government of India, the reGommendation of 
the Commi&siOQ on this matter is instructive. They 
say "where any comprehensive schema for reducing 
staff IS contemplated in an industry, the mtroduo- 
tion of a 3 oiQt scheme of unemployment insurance 
should be considered Government should examine 
the possibihties of making preparations to deal with 
unemployment, when it arises and of taking action 
here it is now required oa the iin^ of the 
system devised to deal with famine in rural areas ” 
How important prohibition of alcohol is for the 
mdustnal worker is brought out by the recommen- 
Gabon of the Comujissioa that m all large cities 
and industrial ar&ts, a general policy should be 
adopted of restricting the facilities for the sale of 
of liquor The Commission also makes useful 
recommendations to deal with the indebtedness of 
labour. 

Local and ilunicipal authorities may well Uke 
advantage of the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion that Local authorities should construct 
sanitary markets iu all urban and industrial areas, 
and that the Adulteration of I'oods Act should be 
enforced, and that they should co-operate in the 
development of child-w elfare centres, and women’s 
clmica. They aUo recommend that maternity 
benebt legislation should be enacted throughout 
.udi^ on the lines of the schemas operating m 
iJombay and the Central Provinces 

The Commission deal comprehensively with the 
problem of housing of the mdustnal worker^, and 
It those recocnmeadatioa.s are earned out, the condi- 
tions of the housing 0 ! these labourers will 
ronsiderably improve They recommend that the 
*’ otkmen’s Compensation Act should now be 
extended to cjver a; completely as possible the 
workers m organized industry, whether their 
occupations are hazardous or not • and there should 
be a gradual extension to workers iu less organized 
employment, beginning with those who are subject 
to most risk 

Oa the vexed question of Trade Umoa->. the 
Oommission make? lar-reaching leoommendations 
uney include the following : ' Recognition” should 
mean that a Onion has the right to negotia*e with 
the employer la respect of mitters affecting either 
Wh or mdividuil interests of its members 

ine fact thit a Union consists only of a uimonty of 
®by?loree 3 or the existence of rival unions, are not 
BUmeient grounds for refusing recognition Govern- 
ment should take the lead, in the case of their 
industrial employees, in miking recognition of 
Unions easy, and in encouraging them to seenre 
registration. They also recomm‘’nd that the 
question _of providing means for the impartial 
e^minalioa ot disputes in public utility services 
ehould be examined. 


The Problem of Race 

T/ie Young Builder has an interesting 
discussion of the problem of race by ITr. 
C F Andrews. Mr. Andrews says : 

There are two tuings which seem to me to be 
{airly well established' That race is one of those 
things which lead from a dead uniformity to a 
beautiful unity It is that marvellous purpose 
about It which we sse in the leading forward 
from the uniifferentiated to the differentiated. 
That, I feel certain, is the function of Race; it is 
to give u 3 diversitj* in unity 

The second point that I think we may regard 
as fairly established (bat I speak here with some 
trepidation, for we have not yet stud'ed this 
subject thoroughly) is that environment itself has 
the effect of making this differentiation to a very 
great extent, aod that it is due to groups of 
human beings who themselves belong to one 
bumaiuty, living in paUicolar environments, m 
which they grow up from immemorial generations.. 
aad gradually shaping tbemielves to their environ- 
ment. through the impaa of that environment on 
hUQiaa life, aad— I w ould almost dare to say — 
human life on enviroameat that the rases become 
formed or shaped or moulded. This is so at any 
rate with the sub-races. You have only to noticA 
for instance how remarkably such a people as 
those who have come from the British Islas 
develop new racial characteristics when they live 
for more than a few g^ae^ahoas in the tropics, 
say of North Qjeenslaad Their skin beiomas 
darker in colour, their very temperament begins to 
change they get moulded by their environment, 
and m time (he environment inevitably has its 
effect Turough the isolation of these groups, to 
a great extent in tiie past, in different geographical 
areas, wnich were separated by mouutains and 
seas and impassable borders, n e have got today 
very distinct differences, very distinct racial 
characterutics, aad while many races have gone- 
into India India -as I hive seen and witnessed - 
has moulded them all and they all become one moo 
in the bosom of Mother India 

I liave come recently fiooi South America It 
IS an amazing thing to go from North America to 
the South, the difference is tremendous 1 know 
that there arc differences of stock, and that the 
Latin races have more tended towards the south 
of the new world, and the Anglo-Saxons towards 
the north of the new world but it would seem to 
me— I do not know whether this is really only an 
impression, though it was a very deep imprcsjion— 
that we have in South America, in that beautiful 
and wonderful environment, the beginning of the 
moulding of another race in human Jiistory 

The two points 1 have made are these The 
first we clearly acknowledge the value of racial 
vaoety. It is one of the mest wonderful and 
beautiful things m human life, not a thing to be 
obliterated, but a thing to be treasured, to be 
gloned m, a thing that will beautify existence, 
because it leads from dead uniformity to living 
unity, from the undifferentiated to the bnautifully 
differentiated 

The second point is that geography, enviroa- 
inent. climate, all these things that are around 
and about us, which form the natural surroundings 
of man, gradually mould and shape human life im 
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•differeat areas, and where the isolation has been 
very great owing to barriers of sea and monntain 
and desert, there you get these races or sab- 
races formed. 


Food-Essentials 

The science of nutrition is the result 
of very recent investigations But it has 
an important bearing on the physical 
development of a nation This subject has 
been seriously neglected in India. It is 
therefore with great interest that we read 
an article on the science of nutrition m 
The Scientific Indian^ m course of which 
the writer deals with question of food- 
essentials ; 


The food must provide all the substances 
needed by the livine cells for the proper esercise 
of ihcir chemical processes there must be none 
that are m deficieacv and none, if the cells are 
not to be burdened with a maximum of labour, 
that are m eveese For if theie be some that 
are defiaent or lacking in the food, then the 
chemical changes with which tho«e substances 
are concerned become impaired or fail, with 
resultant irapaiTment or failure in function of 
«orae corresponding onran or tissue of the body 
"While if there be some that are continiiallv in 
eioees certain cells will ultimately fail from 
exhaustion brought about br overwork and 
disease of the corresponding organ or tissue 
will result There are thus two directions m 
which nutritional disorders mav arise the one 
bv deficiency of essential elements in the food 
the other by excess of certain ingredients of the 
food and these two by their combination may 
povide a third The ideal food i® therefore a 
palatable mixture of essential food-staffs arranzed 
lu such proportions as to satisfy every need of 
the body without overburdening it w ith work. 

The es-ennal food stuffs are nitrogenous 
substances called ptoteios starches and sugars 
called carbohvdrates fats mineral salts, and 
water The amount* of the«e required for each 
sex from infancy to old aue and under yarvmg 
condition's of re‘=t work climate and temperature 
are now fairly well-known though there is still 
much to be learned especially in regard to the 
quantities of them tliat are needed in tropical 
countries for v.arious cla-ses of labour. All 
these food-stuffs exi't some m greater proportion 
than others in the food-mateuals which Aature 
provides for our use the proteins principally m 
animal foods, such as meat fi'h. fowl egg 
and milk but at also in vegetable foods each 
ae pul-es and cereal grams though in less suitable 
form and lees proportion than in animal foods 
Tho carbohvdratees exist rnncipallv in vegetable 
and fruit the fats in the fle>h of amroal« milk 
egg and certain fleh, as well as m vanous nuts 
and seeds • while the mineral eaits— of whom 
there are some 20 essential kinds- are derived 
t'Oth from animal and from vegetable source®. The 
<«'enc8 of suce«sful nutrition is so to combine 
the-e natural foods as to provide a safficieucy of all 
e5»eatiab wuthout excels of any. 


The Causes of the Communal Riots 
Dr. N. B. Parulekar contributes a very 
penetrating article on tbe causes of the 
communal differences to The Khalsa Reiieic. 
He finds the root causes of this s^re of 
our political life in the competition among 
the educated upper classes for jobs and 
economic advantages. 

“Is there any religious issue at the hack of 
Hmdu-Hfslem riots I asked and the uniform 
answer was. ‘Not at all” Among those who 
«hared this view was a ilaulana of Ajmere, 

f ropnetor m part of the Holy Shrine, which to 
udian ilosleuis is sacred next only to Mecca, 
a leader of the Ahmedta movement, a president 
of a Moslem Daiversitv, the Moslem Home Member 
of a provincial government, and a leadmg 
advocate who is a descendant of the priests of 
the McmI Empire On the other hand they 
iiuiforoily told me that those who are instigating 
the nets are not all religious They mostly come 
from the educated class, nurtured in nonsectanan 
school* good mixers in ’‘Y'' programme*, and 
turned out of universities certified as having 
received a liberal education. On the other hand 
the humble village folk still continue to call 
respected neigboours of other communities as 
uncle. grandfatEer brother and so on, t e. m 
terms, tf familv relationship Hindu and Moslem 
ask each other’s connsel, share each other’s 
sorrows, attend marriage festiva's as well as 
fimeral processions But to the educated exploiter 
all are simply voters in a political machine where 
power and profits can be had for those who know 
how to divide and dominate Naturally he does 
not care if his co-religionists continue to live in 
squalor ignorance, and starvation 

‘The M As are fighting and the poor are 
following.” exclaimed the seventy-vear old Moslem 
Home Member of the United Provinces, where 
riots ate more frequent than in other parts of 
India Analjsed into Its elements, much of the 
communal slnfe. i e the most frightful part 
of It. dissolves itself into rvalry among small 
groups of the educated for bread and butter or 
a standard of living as much above it as possible. 
Owing to centuries of foreign rule mixed with 
mdigenous antocracie.s India bas had the misfortune 
of government po«ls carrvmg \vuh them all the 
public prestige During the Bnti«h administration 
in particular the few higher offices open to the 
Indians are coupled with extravagant salanes 
in excess of tho*e in the U S A or England 
The-e are looked upon as an anchorage by the 
educated ambitious Jloreover, with the advent 
of Swaraj or self-government more of these po«ts 
hitherto occupied by the Britishers will be thrown 
open to the native candidates A scramble for 
these IS IQ progress from no’r on and a class 
of people are anxious to whip up communal 
feelings to get as many posts as possible reserved 
under communal au'^pices but m reality for 
tbemaelves and their relatives On the other hand, the 
sons of farmers and far off villagers who make 
up almost 90 per cent of the country’s population. 
Ilmdn or Moslem, have as remote a chan''p of 
aspirins to any one of Ihe'C as to the ^Tute 
House in Washington 
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The same is true in professions and trades 
in affected places. A Hindu lawyer rvould condemn 
Hiodu clients for going to a Jloslein lawyer, 
apparently on the ground of religion, though m 
his heart of hearts he desires business more 
than religion Herchants would like to insure 
trade, contractors to secure deals and office 
holders to patronize their own relations id the 
name of their community. Even under such 
circumstances men do not buy or sell on ttie 
basis of religr^n but on purely economic considera- 
tions. However, to a losing man any eircnse is 
good enough The greatest among them is the 
money lender, who though he himself romams 
casteless, colourless, and creedless like the capital 
he deals with, yet never lieless accounts for more 
trouble between the Hindus and iloslems than 
all the so-called religious issues of processions 
before the mosques and temples put together. 


The East and the Vlest 

Hadarae B. P. Wadia analyses the difficult 
problem of the relations of Orientals and 
Westerners and of their respective cultures, in 
Thf Vtsia-Bharatf Quarto ly. 


But what of that hatred of which we spote® 
will it not precipitate a war between the many 
coloured racesof Asia onthe one hand and the many 
proud peoples of Europe and America’ We hope 
not But hopes are hollow, and if tliey are to be 
realized in a tangible fashion, we have to work 
for them. 

As It seems easy to look at the faults of others 
than our own, let us glance at our A^atic 
neighbours It is difficult to ilad out m whom 
di>tru8t for the "West is absent Dislike for us is 
everywhere, and not silent either Perliaps if 
we ask in wlut classes of tlie Eastern peoples is 
there least lesentmeul. we might be aWe to get 
some bisis for consideratioc Those who are 
thorough-going materialist's lu the East arc mo»t 
vociferous against the "West. Asiatic students of 
Europein and Ameiican HDiversities distrust and 
dislike us the most They do not hate our ways 
and our institutious in themselves: most of them 
adopt European costume and ideas . their ontlook 
IS mainly western But they certainly aieall 
wrath and contempt for us The way ra which 
they are received in IVestem countries, the 
treatment meted out to them etc, etc all go to 
build up their attitude towards ns ^Ye do not 
altogether blame them, we must be prcpaied to 
take the consequences of our snceiiog, snobbiah, 
and superior attitude Oq their return home these 
Btiidenti. beat us at our ow n games, lash us with 
the whips bought m Pans or Londoner Washington 
shoot us with the guns of Sorbonne, of Ovford, of 
they quote our Holy Bible to prove how 
unchristian We are: thej apply the lessons of onr 
histones, tlm rebellions of our masses against our 
tj rants, and compose and sing their own Marseii- 
Idise, they imitate our ora*or», recite our poets, 
and kindle the tire in their countrjmen and make 
them shout— Liberty. Equably, Fraternity They 


are assisted by the products of Westerrr model 
sdiools and colleges m every Asiatic country. 
This factor has been recognized, but not to the 
extent It ought to. 

At the opposite po'e is to be found another 
class winch hates Westerners profoundly. If the 
student drunk with the wine of the West is 
voaferous, the priest full of his ereedal hashish 
wars against us m silence. He does not fail to 
see thit onr western education has ruined his 
professional prospects has shorn him of his powers, 
and has brought disregard and even contempt on 
his goods We doubt very much if even the 
western officers of state really are aware of the 
subtle influence of the priest on the hearts o' 
the masses? Our missionaries could kno'V better, 
if they w'ere really Christian in their brotherly 
contact with their own converts , but the5' are 
busv otherwise' 

Thus two giant forces are working on millions 
of men and women of ancient ana honourable 
Asia, and both are are working up a frenzy of 
anti-western description For many years this 
has been going on and now the results are visible 

Who are the friends of peace and universal 
good-will? Who are there who are likelv to free 
diemsclves from the devil of hatred’ What will 
cast out that devil’ The western salesmen and 
shop-keepers are suspect as economic esp’oiters 
and they cannot work the miracle of peace. Our 
missionaries are the "eDemies” of the religious 
natives— pnest-sheph®rd8 and their flick alike, 
they have neither Chiist-hke stTaighticpTwardness. 
nor tactful diplomacy to work w ith The officials 
imlitary and civil, are precluded by their position 
their hea\y work during their temporary stay in 
■■heathendom’’ to become real fiiends of the 
people. They are not regarded as co-citizens and 
there are important and vast tracts like Japan 
China. Tibet, i’ersia where tins official oven does 
not eitst 

Who then’ The spiritually minded in the- 
»est have a splendid chance to fraternize with 
tltfe spiritually minded masses of Asia. 
Church-tied Christians but those who have freed 
theiDselvc» from that narrow influence and who 
are not in _Asia either for making inonev or to 
nile superciltou'=lr— such individuals are m deiiiana. 
They can do w’orid's work as harbingers of peace 
and good-will. But where are such men to be 
found ’ 

We say. let them prepare themselves. Surely, 
the cnthuaiAsm and endurance w Inch under 
religious influence produced ini-sionaries, catholic 
and protestant who navigated oceans aud 
penetrated faiests, are not incapable of begettinz 
soula who will pierce the hearts of their brothers in 
Eastern countries Nature supplies demand. It seems 
to us if we in the West and our colleifines m 
Asia plan to evchange ambassadors of W isdo'ii 
and Love,, who wnll teach while they learn, and 
are williDs to g.ve and receive advice and ijisimo- 
tion. a great forwarf step will be taken- The 
loot Tagore lias already done this in .a measure 
and all homage to him, but a more universal 
planning seems neccssarv. Who is there m lli's 
beautiful Pans, in this land of France, who is 
prepared to join hands with us? We shall be- 
glad to liear fiora them 
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A Suggestion to Colonial Indians 

The other day I was reading a pamphlet 
■written by Mr Lionet Cnrtis, m which he 
has briefly described the history of the Round 
Table groups and the Boitnd Table Qnatieily 
Mr. Curtis was working as an official under 
the Transvaal Government after the Boer 
"War that ended in 1902 In 1906 when the 
British Government announced the»r inten- 
tion of granting responsible government to 
the Transvaal ‘and Orange River Coloov 
Mr Curtis left the Government service to bring 
about a closer union between the Dutch and 
the English people He collected groups lo 
varions parts of South Africa, which were 
known as Closer Union Societies These 
societies included members of both races 
and of all parties 

Mr. Curtis then along with bis friends 
worked out in detail the ca'^e for South 
African Union and the materials for a new 
constitution Thes“ documents wore printed 
and submitted to the Closer Union Societies 
for criticism and finally published 

This work of Mr Curtis and bis friends 
was of considerable help in bringing about 
the establishment of the Union of Soutu 
Africa. 

In 1909 Mr Curtis went to Canada along 
with Mr Ker and Mr Marns and spent 
four months making a number of friends 
there In 1910 Mr Curt's sa.led for New 
Zealand and there he di-cuised impei'at 
problems with important people connected 
with the universities It was decided that 
student groups should be termed at Univer- 
sity centre® Five such groups were 
established in New Zealand and five more 
at University centres lO Australia In accor- 
dance with the espres'Cd wish of the~e 
groups Mr Curtis proceeded to Canada and 
there fotnifd several groups m Univer»itv 
towns Thence he returned to England, 
where groups were sub-equently lormed 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh. Glasgow, 
Leeds. Birmingham and London. A quatterlv 
journal, called the Uoioi'l Table, was started 
to pubh'h articles on imperial problems and 
Mr Ker was put in charge of it. 


We have nothing to do here with the 
political views of ilr Curtis and his friends 
but there can be no doubt that the method 
that has been followed by them is the right 
one for a serious study of problems of vast 
importance. 

The example of Mr Curtis and his friends 
has a lescon for those of u3 who are interest- 
ed in the problems of Greater India. I 
■would suggest that colonial Indians should 
invite some people from India to visit their 
colonies and study their problems For 
example. I would give the names of Mr. 
S G Taze. Editor of the Seriaut of India 
and Swami Bbawaui Dayal Sanayasi of 
South Africa These gentlemen will make 
a happy corobioation and will be able to 
establish some circles in different colonies 
to stndv problems of Greater India. Our 
colonial friends contribute large amounts of 
money to help the educational and other 
iDstitntioDs in India. Can’t they spare a few 
thou-ands for this purpose’ 

At present we have got very few corres- 
pondents in tne colonies who can send us 
regular and reliable information about these 
problems On the other hand, there are a 
number of able young men in this country 
anxious to studv colonial problems and 
readv to proceed there, if necessary, and 
thev have not got the means to do so They 
cannot even get reference books and 
reports Tlift other dav I received a letter 
from a graduate of Gurukula Kaugri, who 
wants to write a thesis on modern Greater 
India. Now IS it really difficult for colonial 
merchant princes to contribute some money 
to open small Greater India libraries m such 
educational institution' as the Gurukula or 
the Hindu University They have only to 
take a little care in regulating their chanties 
and this can be done 

Tnere is one more point to bo taken into 
consideration. No work can be done 
satisfactorily in India for Indians abroad 
with the meagre information supplied by 
careless correspondents There are not less 
than twenty-five lakhs of Indians outside 
India and their number is increasing every 
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year. At a no distant date they will nnniber 
•fire niiUions. They hare rested interests 
worth crores of rupees in these places and 
a considerable percentage of them does not 
tnow of anv other country except their 
colony. As things stand at present their fate 
is bound with that of India In fntnre too 
their problems will occupy a good deal of 
our time and energies. It is therefore 
extremely necessary to organize groups to 
study the problems of Greater India here at 
home and abroad 

iiay I invite the attention of my colonial 
friends to this question ’ I shall be 
glad to have their considered opinion on 
this subject. 


The Overseas League 

A copr of an old report of the Orerjeas 
League oUbe British People has been sent to 
me by a correspondent m Kenya Here is 
an extract from this report- 

The OvEn-SEAS Leagce 
(Incorporated hv Hoyal Charter) 

Patron- His Ifaiesty the King 

The Over-Seas Le-’sue is a non-party society of 
British subjects residing in all parts of the world. 
Its underlying motive is to promote the unity 
of Bfitisli subjects Its four ohiet objects are • — 

1 To draw together in the bond of comrade- 
ship British people the world over 

2. To render individual service to onr Empire 

3 To maintain the power of the Empire and 
to hold to Its bast traditions. 

4. To help one another 

Meitbebs’ Creed 

B4ievmg the British Empire to stand for juMice. 
freedom, order, and good government we pledge 
ourselves, as citiaens of the Bntish Cortroonweallh 
of cations to mamtam the heritage banded down 
to us by our fathci^ 

Heidotarters 

Ternon House. Park Place St James’s Street. 
London, S tV. J. was purchased br the Central 
Council in October, 1921. for £45 000 freehold 
as the world headquarters of the Over-Seas 

fn addit'on to the Headquarters Office^- the 
premises consist of Readiasr AVnting and Smoliog 
Rooms Coffee Boom. B lliard Room, Card Room. 
Ladies’ Boudoir. Ladies Rest Room. Information 
Deareau, and the usual amenities of a first-clRSS 
club 

The League hsuos a monthly magazine 
known as the Oierscas and it has fhonsands 
of subscribers among Biitish people all over 
the world Here are farther extracts from 
the report: 

Tisitors Iroti) ovprse.'is— t)unng the first year 
of of^-upanoj- of ‘Vernon FToiise a large nnmber of 
ilembcrs from overseas Msned the new head- 


quarters, and it is especially gratifying to be able 
to record that imtliout exception they have givea 
w^tmted prai«& of Vernon House and of the 
iimemhes afforded therein. 

The Council is specially glad to report aa 
iacreaslag number of visitors from overseas a^ 
while It IS only too pleased to welcome residents 
in the British Isl^s as ‘'fembers, their first 
object m purchasing Vernon House w^ to provide 
a meeting-place for their membership from across 
the seas 

Over-seas Trade Bureau— At a moment 'rli®n 
export trade is of such gre.at importance to the 
welfare of the British Empire the work of the 
Overseas Tr.vle Bureau deserves special com' 
niendatioD By its means 'Members in all parts 
of the world are provided with reliable mforuiatioa 
concerning trade opemnss. condition®, prices, etc- 
Danng the post twelve months a large number 
of trade eoqutnes of all kinds have been dealt 
wifh 

The «ole aim of the Overseas Trade Bureau 
IS to promote British Empire trade, not only by 
lotroduciog the British manufacturer to purchasers 
overseas, but by a'«istiDg (lie resident overseas 
to find a market for his products 

Overseas Tmvel Bureau— Under the an«piees 
of the Over-Seas League is conducted a Travel 
and loformation Bureau, by means of which 
members in the far parts of the world de«iriDg 
information concerniog accomodation, hostels, 
bouses to Jet, apartments and boarding-hou^ei 
ste,amslup and railway routes. piice«, schools 
and verv Kind of tiavek e.an receive free advice. 
This dep’rfioent of the Society’ activities is much 
appreciated bv those returning to the Old Country 
afte a long absence 

The report contains a list of honorary 
correspoodiDf secretaries of the Overseas 
Leagues m several coilntiies and sve 
can easily imagine the great usefulness of 
such a list for the British peoplPmgettingiuto 
touch with their compatriots in difiereat 
p.arts of the world 

How one wishes for an Orprse-is League 
like that in India, where Indians abro.id 
could feel at home on their visits to the 
motherland i 


Non-Payment of Taxes in Kenya? 

An esteemed correspondent sends me the 
following important commvinicatlon about 
the situation la Kenya : 

“'Messrs. Pbadke and Patel, tlio two Indian 
delegates appointed by the East African Indian 
Ifatiocal Congress to give endence on behalf or 
Kenya Indians before Hio Joint P.xrJia-nentary 
Committee on Ea®t A.fnc.a returned to Kenva 
donns the last week The unpies«ion« they gave 
from tlieir persoc.al knnwiedio of the w.ava in 
which the questions affeetiD? Inriians m Koflva 
are being dealt with in London are roost 
di«arpointing 

On their arrival at Xairobi both Messrs. 
Pbadke and P.atei were eniertnined lo a dinner 
by the E. A. I X. Congrccs. In their dinner 
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speeches they diacbsed and gave au idea of what 
actually happermed m Loudon In course of his 
speech Hr Pnadke pointed out that the Joint 
Comaiittee was not prepared to go deeper into 
the question of Indian lights In his opinion the 
whole atmosphere was so artificial taat duiing 
their (the Indian delegates) criSs examination at 
the end of every question and answer the 
Chairman ot the Gemmittee Lord Stanlev 
promised that their views v\ ould be given eveir 
attention and consideration but conclusions were 
bound to differ owing to complicated circumstances 
The most funny thing was that when their 
evidence was being taken only six members of 
the Commutee were present In course of his 
reply to Loid Dickinson the Rt Hon ilr S^tn 
had pointed out to the Committee that the Indian 
witnesses who had come from Kenva and who 
were to follow him would give full answera 
regarding all the disabilities suffered by Indians 
in East Africa However, the members of the 
Committee did not it would appear, care to take 
any notice ot it It shows that the Britisli 
statesman are not in a mood even to touch 
the fringe of the Indian question. 

It la hut natural that th^ Indian delegates 
should acquaint their couutrymen m Aenya of 
the present poaition. Disappointed at the manner 
in which the Ciminutee looked at the Indian 
question both "Uessrs Phadke and Patel devoted 
their time to seeing and, interviewing other people- 
conservative Liberal and Labour who they thought 
were interested la East Africa xrom what they 
learnt from these persons thev came to the con- 
clusion,— to quote the words of ilr Phadke — 
‘Our cose is just but admuusiraiM exig^neus 
prevent the British Government fiom doing it 
fu'l justice” In these circumstances ilr Pnadke 
was convinced that he and hts collearue Mr A B 
Patel could do no more. The reasons is that 

hecaU'C East Africa is the m'croscopically sma'l 
portion of a vast Empire and the Britisher deals 
with problems of greater and more immediate 
moment to him than Eist Afuca everyday 

Mr Pate! ho had interviews with the ofictals 
at the India Office Ava- surpnsed to find that 
nobody appeared to caie for the cause of, Indians 
in East Afnca. He found that the India Office 

knev, no more of Kenva than fnev knew about 

the mea in the moon Thej (the India Office) 
even knew nothing abovi' the Wood-Wmterton 

Agreement The India <)ffice was merely a 
channel of coramunicatioa between the Colonial 
Office and the Government of India an i no more 

Goth Mr Phidke and Mr. Patel saw that it 
was Useless to waste their time and energy m 
trying to persuade thosC saho did not care They 
therefore came to the conclu-ion that the Indians 
m East Atrie.a should put up a stronger fight for 
their rights and look to Delhi rather than to 
London for a hearing of their case And as to 
tuture remedy Mr. Pnadke in consultation with 
his colleague Mr. Patel has sounded a warning 
both to the Government of Kenva and to the 
British statesmen in London whiciuiif remamed 
unheeded, would cause such deep and passionate 
resentment which will not only disturb the forced 
p»ce ol this colony but will go a long way to 
add to the econa me depression that has greatly 
told on thu colony. 

In conclusion of his speech Mr. Phadke said. 


“Before we dispei-se I want to tell you with the 
consent of my colleague that both of us are ready 
to devote ourselves to your work and to make 
aay^ sacnfice we may be called upon to make ” 

“A time is coming when non-payment of taxes 
may have to be resorted to— politics are alwavs 
fluid and what may be poison at one time mav 
be the remedy at another and I have come to 
believe that non-payment oi taxes is going to be 
our remedy against this contagious disease of 
admuustrative convenience’ ” 

Sitting as I am thousands of miles away 
from East Africa I have no right to give 
any piece of advice to our countrymen in 
Kenya but I can express ray opinion as an 
humble worker m this cause I hope my 
friends m Kenya will excuse me when I 
say that I have grave doubts about the 
success of a movement of non-payment of 
taxes m Kenya under the present 

circumstances Kenya produced only one 
man. who was ever ready to sacrifice 
everything— even bis hfe—for the cause of 
our people m those parts and that was the 
late lamented Mr M A- Desai Kis death 
created a void in the public life of East 
Africa which has not been filled up by any 
one else A movement like non-payment of 
taxes, that will entail considerable suffering 
upon the masses, requires leadership of a 
mote vigorous type than what is available 
among the lawyer politicians of Kenya 


Trade between India and Fiji 
An esteemed correspondent writes from 
Fiji 

There is a certain amount of depression in 
the colony at present and some doubts ■whether, 
if the price of sugar continues to decrease, the 
company "lU be able to maintain its present 
price to growers, but on the whole I think tbs 
very considerable small farmer population 13 
probably much better off here than it would be 
m Its home <a>antrv and in proof of this there 
13 the fact that of late years considerable numbers 
of free immigrants have come out from the- 
Eastern Pumab to engage id aixncishure an^ there 
IS considerable pass'^nger traffic to <ani fro of 
ttsmersniaiQiy from the Northern districts and 
Indian States of the Bombaj' Presidency. There 
have been symptoms of unemploynaent among the 
Punjabis who came out last year and the 
Govetnment of India was asked to restrict 
further emigration this year. . But these 
resections are of a temporary diaracter and due 
to the depression Fiji is a fertile colony and 
present conditions seem to point to our being- 
snet^sful in getting other agncultural mduatries 
established apart from the mam industries of 
sngar and copra It would seem quite possible 
spet^uy ii the pineapple induitry becomes 
^tabushed that the colony will be able to absorb 
more agncultural immigrants m the near future - 
In view of present circumstances and the 
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ad^nsability of persuading colonists here to remain 
m the colony it seems to me that the qaestion 
whether something cannot be done to give their 
products favourable terms in the Indian market 
might well be taken up At the persent moment 
it is not so much a question of production here as 
of finding a market for products We still have 
to import from India considerable quantities of 
rice and cotton goods and it would be of great 
advantage to the Indian population here if return 
could be established” 

This proposal regarding trade between 
India and Fiji deserves serious consideration 
at the hands of the Indian public and the 
Government. There are about seventy thousands 
of our countrymen in Fiji and it is our dnty 
to do everything that we can to help them in 
this economic crisis. The real difiicnlty in 
our way IS tins that no effort of a construc- 
tive nature has been made m this direction 
The Indian public knows of Fiji as a tiny 
island with a large population of Indians, 
who have many grievances to be redressed 
Neither the Government nor the people of 
Fiji have ever thought of creating better 
understanding between India and Fiji. Our 
leaders here have been too busy with home 
■politics to be able to devote any time to the 
problems of our people abroad But if the 
authoiities of Fiji want a contonted Indian 
population in their midstand if we in India are 
aQTious to help our brethren in those parts 
we shall have to put our heads together and 
think out some means to that end. Wben 
things get settled in India 1 would suggest 
the sending of a deputation from Fiji to 
India to discuss these trade problems. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Repatriation from South 
Africa 

Here is an extract from the editorial 
note of Gandhiji on Swami Bhawani DayaTs 
report about repatriated Indians 

The conditioa of our people, who find themselves 
strangers in their own land, is a disgrace alike to 
us and to the Government, but more to us Oian to 
the Government No Government in the world 
can cope fully with such cases Governments can 
only support to a limited extent voluntary public 


effort ID such cases It is really up to the 
merchant princes and other employeis of labour 
m Calcutta to take a real interest in the welfare 
of'snch people, and find suitable emplovraent for 

them. 

But the cmdition of these people is a small 
consideration, compared with the cause that hib 
reduced those repatriates to the condition in which 
they find themselves There should have been no 
agreed repatriation at all. and if there was to be 
any, there should have been ample provision 
previously made to ensure proper occupation foi 
them, and in any case there should never have 
been any consent to the repatriation of colonial- 
born Eodiaos of whom there are fully thirty-three 
per cent in tie Calcutta depot. But it is no 
use eiying ovei spilt milk. The labours of the 
framers of the report will not have been vain, it 
at the time of ttie revision of the Cape Agreement, 
the nghts of the poor labouring Indian population 
are not bartered awav for doubtful concessions to 
the other Indian settlers. The position taken up 
by the lattei is unassailable, and should depend on 
Its OW'D merits The settler* themselves should 
therefore refuse to be party to any bargain, which 
would compromise the nshfs of their less favour- 
ably sitojtra brethern. South Africa can easily 
absorb a&d accommodate the existing Isdiaa 
population. 

Degrading Journalism 

For some Diooths past we have been deeply 
Darned fo read the mutual recriminations 
published in the Fi}i Samachar and the 
Pacific Press of Fiji Things have surely 
been carried too far and we wonder that the 
patience of the readers of these papers has not 
been exhausted. If these papers continue 
their present policy it would be with reluctance 
that we shall be compelled to advise our 
countrymen in that colony to have nothing to 
do with them. Can not our people in Fiji 
do anything better than quarrelling among 
themselves — Arya-Ssmajists and Sanatanist?, 
Hindus and Muslims ? 

27ie Indian of Singapore 

We heartily congratulate the Indian 
Association of Singapore for reviving the 
their monthly journal mi hope that 
it will receive the support of our people 
in the F. M. S and S. S. 



NOTES 


Mahatma Gandhi Goes to Attend R. T. C 

"We are glad ^lahatraa Gandhi ha's sailed 
to take part in the deliberations of the 
Round Table Conference u=i explain 

irbv we are glad 

Oiir satisfactua is mt due to the fact 
that we expect, tnough we would fain 
faop«, that the freedom ciairaed br India 
would be acceded to by the representatives 
of the B Uish political parties in tn* Round 
Table Conference and later br the Members 
of Pirliament belotigms to the three political 
parties. \t'e have no such expectation 
In fact, we apprehend thi* the Briti'h 
repreaentative- will refa-e to allow India 
to have tne substance of freedom, agrecins 
to give her tlii» shado.v Cltiaiatelv. of 
course, Bntam mU't and w>ll vield, if taer-* 
be a sufficiently stcoog ».iuct’‘>a behind our 
demand. Such sanction is bound to come into 
etistence in tune. But it has not vet become 
manifest and cannot become manifest during 
the lifetime of the coming second Round 
Table Conference 

Our satisfaction is due to the fact that 
we are convinced: that Mahatma Gandhi 
will voice the national demand — Mahatma 
Gandhi who has at his back a far larger 
number of his conntrvmeu than any other 
leader, that M.aiatma Gindhi in his demand 
will not sacrifice anything that is essentially 
necessary for the exercise of freemen's 
rights or for the maintenance of national 
honour ; and that, while be will do thi«. he 
will not adopt anv unreasonable or 
uncompromising attitude as regards non- 
C'Sentials tVe are convinced, therefore, 
that so far as his demand is concerned 
lovers of libertv in all countries will agree 
that he could not have claimed less on 
the contrary, some of them might say that 
his claim ought to have been pitched in a 
higher kev Hence, if the British party 
reprc'entatives in the R T. C refo'e to 
accede to his moderate demand, India will 
be entitled to claim the support of world 
public opinion. And whether she has that 
support or not, the failure of MahatmajTs 
mi'Sion will give her the right to renew- 
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the struggle for liberty Xot that we are 
eager for such renewal Such eagerness 
would be both wrong and unseemly on 
our part, as we did not take part in 

the la«t struggle What wo want is 

that, if unfortunately soch renewal be a 
painful necessity, the need and justice of a 
fresh struggle should be clearly established, 
so that Indians might engage in it with a 
clear con-cicnce. which alwavs generates 
greater confidence and hope of success 

India's case as presented by Mahatma 
GandUi m Lindoa will attract the attention 
of the whole world That will be no small 
gain 


Our Pears 

While we are convinced that MahatmajTs 
demanu will bo all right, we are not so sure 
that any compromise that he may be 
paf'Caded to agree to will be quite satisfactory. 
We speak of compromise, because 'winning 
freedom bv negotiation, as distinguished from 
winning fieedom by foru ninjewe (which 
does not neces«arilv involve violence), may 
have an element of compromise in iL 

In India Ganiliiji had the advanLage of 
acting in concert with ms co-workers. That 
went to strengthen his resolve He has in 
India agreed to unsatisfactory compromises 
onlv when the intermediaries were not 
Congre-smen or saUjagrahs He 15 a 
strong man, no doubt But he is a man 
after all, and may need strengthening 
occasionally In London, at the Round Table 
Conference, there will not be a single 
person, except perhaps Mrs. Xaidu. to back 
him who IS an out and out supporter of the 
independence demand On the other hand, 
almost every other Indian “delegate” may be 
for such compromise- as weald not completely 
vafe-gnard the political and economic interests 
of India. We are. therefore, of the opinion 
that it would have been better, if the 
Congrt's delegation had included seme of the 
other strong men of 'the Corgre-^s Working 
Committee 
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Final Terms re Breaches Inquiry 

As the full communique relating to the 
final terms of settlement with 5Xr Gandhi 
relating to inquiry into alleged breaches of 
the truce, has been published la the dailies, 
the reproduction of the following Associated 
Press summary will suffice for our purpose • 
The Gofemment of India ha^’e published the 
terms of yesterday’s settlement with llr Gandhi 
It 13 einphasiied that the Delhi Pact remains 
operative and that the Congress should be re- 
presented at the Round Table ConJerence by 
Mr Gandlu 

The Government of India are iB full agreement 
with the Bombay Government aoct have ordered 
an enquiry into the allegations thatlhe "Khatedars” 
in eleven villages in Bardoh Taluka were compelled 
by coercion to ray revenue in excess o! what 
would have been demanded if the standard adopted 
in other villages were effected. Mr R G Goidon. 
l.C S . Collector of ^asih, tviU hold the enquiry 
The Government are not prepared to allow an 
enquiry in any other area. Any complaints of a 
general nature will be dealt ^v^tn in accordance 
ivith the ordinary administrative procedure and 
an enquiry may he held if the local Government 
agree. 

It should be added that the Government 
communique contains the following sentence, 
in which no inquiry is promised . 

The Government of India and the local Govern- 
ments will secure the observance of the specific 
provisions of the settlement in those cases, if any. 
in w'hich a brejch is established and will give their 
careful consideretion to any representation that may 
be made in this respect. 

A breach, if any, U to be established to 
the satisfaction of the Government, of course* 
In fairness to the Government people will no 
doubt wait, not quite hopefully, to sec how 
its assurance is acted up to 

As the Indian National Congress is the 
largest, strongest and most representative 
organization in India and as Mahatma Gandhi 
IS its accredited leader and spokesman. 

'Kif’ifilftmnfifw •£& •n^alrt^ Tvfhj hstai -wtiu 
his consent, should be accepted and adhered 
to ID spirit and to the letter. Bat that 
does not mean that there should 
not be any criticism of the terms of 
the settlement. Hence, we must say that 
this settlement is unsatisfactory. IVhen, 
months ago, the terras of the truce were 
settled, we did not conceal our opinion that 
they were not quite satisfactory, though at 
the same time we said that as Mr Gandhi 
represented the nation, the nation most 
abide by the settlement. 

■When some time ago Mahatma Gandhi 
Teinsed to go to England to attend 


the R. T. C. because Government would 
not agree to any enquiry into alleged breaches 
of truce by a third party, we considered 
that he was right, though the matters in 
dispute might not have been \ery 
important For. it is a self-evident principle 
that no party to a settlement can claim to 
be also the judge if accused of haimg 
violated some term of the settlement Therefore, 
Gandbiii was nght in insisting upon some 
impartial arbitratiou or inquiry. 

The final terms of settlement are un- 
satisfactory m more than oue lespect One 
IS that in agreeing that Mr Collector Gordon 
should make the inquiry, the whole principle 
of inquiry by a third party or by arbitrator^ 
appointed by both patties, has been sacrificed 
By saying this we do not mean any reflection 
on Mr Gordon He may do bis work in a 
thoroughly conscientious manner. But it 
cannot be denied or disguised that, after 
all this bother of visits to Simla _and 
protracted correspondence and oral negotiations 
with this officer and that, Government /w> 
really become the judge in the person of one 
of its servants in a matter in which Govern- 
ment was the accused party 

Another unsatisfactory feature of the 
settlement is that only a comparatively small 
matter in a comparatively small area of the 
vast sub-continent of India is to be inquired 
into. We are quite sure Gandbiji does not 
mean any slight to the rest of India in 
accepting a settlement in which it is laid 
down almost with an air of triumphant 
arrogance that “In regard to other matters 
hitherto raised by the Cougress, the Govern- 
ment of India and the local Governments 
concerned are not prepared to order any 
enquiry” But we must not conce<il out 
feeling that the setlleraeat practically says, 
either that the alleged breaches of the tiuce 
in ‘fute VmJre ’2>Th,c»u iidira vtifisdst ihft 
Bardoli tatula are so obviously false as 
to he unworthy of investigation cicn 
by a Government servant, or that the 
grievances of the Bardoh villagers 
far outweigh the aggregate of gnevaoces of 
the inhabitants of the rest of British India, 
so far as the truce is concerned 

If, as we thought and still think, the truce 
was a diplomatic defeat for the Congress and 
a diplomatic victory for Lord Irwin, the 
breaches inquiry settlement is a still greater 
defeat for the 'Congress and a still greater 
victory for the bureaucracy. Howeier, 
the present settlement saves the face of the 
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Consre^s and enables ^labatmaji to join the 
1^. T. C let us hope against hope for the best 
Tesult. 

To be fair to peace-loring Mabatmaji, it 
should be added that he has accepted the 
settlement subject to the following remarks, 
though the«e do not improve the setflement 
itself 

In piracraph 4 it is not po'Siblft for me on 
behalf of the Congress to suhscnbe to the position 
taken up bv the Government, for \vc feel that 
where in the omnion of the Congress, a grievance 
arising out of the ivorking of the settlement is not 
redressed an enqiurv is a necessity he'mnse of the 
fa^t tliat civil disobedience remains under suspen- 
sion daring the pendencv of the Delhi Pact. But 
if the Givemment of India and the Local Govem- 
m^nts are not prepared to grant an enciuirv mv 
colleagues and I have no objection to Hie clause 
remaining The reault wil be that whilst the 
Congress wil! not press for an enruiHr m regard to 
"the otlior mitten hitherto raised on its behalf, if 
unfoitunatelv anv grievance is so acutelv felt th»t 
It becomes a paramount duty of the Congress to 
seek some method of rehef in the absence of an 
enqnirv m the shape of defensive direct action, the 
Congress should be h“ld free to adopt such remedv 
notwithstanding the suspension of cml disobedience 
I need Ixardlv assure the Government that it would 
no the constant endeavour of the Congress to avoid 
direct action and to gain rehef bv <}i«cU'Sioo per- 
suasion and the like The statement of tlie 
Congress position given here has become ne«ssary 
in order to avoid any possible mi»under«tandiog m 
the future or o'arga of breach of faith on the part 
of the Congie'S 


The Congress "Charge Sheet” 
Considering that there has been a settle- 
ment and considering its character, it is not 
of much importance to consider the items, 
whether trivial oi serious in character, 
contaiued in the Congress ‘ charge sheet” 
and the Governraent's reply thereto It goes 
without showing that, in matters within the 
personal knowledge of JIahatroa Gandh). we 
would believe him in spite of wbat Govern- 
ment raigbt Say In rantter> personally 
investigated by him, onr attitude would be 
the same. There are many other Congressinen of 
leaser eminence and many unknown to fame 
who are thoroughly honest and reliable 

As regards the Government’s defence, it 
will suffice to say that it is. for the most 
part, unconvincing A simple denial <f the 
charge, or evading it, or pleading ignorance 
of it, or stating that no complaint was made, 
proves nothing — particularly as this kind of 
dcfcrc'* i« often made by Governmeat relying 
on the words of the very subordinates who 
are accused 


Bengal and Breaches of Truce Terms 

As bom in and residing in Bengal, which 
IS the most populous province in India, one 
thing has struck us in the Congress "charge; 
sheet," and that is tfaaf, according fo it, 
Bengal has very little to complain of as 
regards violation of the terms of the truce. 
Out impression, however, is that Bengal /ws 
much to complain of in this respect But 
as we do not belong fo either the Bengal 
or the All-India Congress hierarchy, we do 
not know how it has come about that in the 
Congress “charge sheet” Bengal officialdom 
has so few black marks, if any. against it Have 
the Bengal Congress authorities been remiss 
in supplying the authors of the charge 
sheet with adequate material, or have the 
litter treated Bengal’s grievances lightly ^ 


VicHmized Students and the Congress 
Charge Sheet 

When the terms of the truce were 
published, we pointed out that, one of them 
should hare been that those students who 
had been expelled or rusticated for taking 
part ID S/7/ifai7i fifia in some form or other, 
should be unconditionally re-admitted into 
School or College ^e anticipated that 
owing to this omission students would be 
victimized The Congress “charge sheet" 
refers to ca«es of such victimization But 
Gorernmeof have had no difficulty in 
pointing nut that euch cases were not included 
>n the truce terms 

Till® shows that the anticipations of cynical 
non-enthusiasts may not be entirely value- 
less in all cases 


Congress Resolution on Bhagat Singh 

On account of the recent recrudescence 
of non-official violence the official faith 
m force has never weakened', SInhatma Gandhi 
h'ts had to publiclv regret that the Karachi 
Congress resolutino »c Blngat Siogh and liis 
comrades was passed He has written m 
a recent issue of lounr^ India 

“The Bhagat Sineh v orship has done and is 
QOirg incalculable liarm to the country Bhagat 
binslia chaiacter. about vluch I had heard so 
ranch from reliable sources, and the intimate 
connection I had nith the attempts that were being 
made to sceme coramutatiOQ of the death-sentence, 
earned me awav and identified me with the 
caution-, and talanced resolution pa'sed at Karachi. 
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1 regret to observe that the caution has been 
thro^vn to the winds The deed itself is being 
worshipped as it it was worthv of emulation The 
result IS goondaism and degradation wherever this 
mad worship is being performed I hope students 
and teachers throughout India will senously bestir 
themselves and put the educational house in order.” 

Four months ago, we wrote in our May 
issue : 

“• •• -the public at large have overdone the 
belauding of Bhagat Singh and his comrades, with 
the resulting evil effect Mahatmajj has dotifullr 
dissuaded young men from following Bhagat Singh’s 
bad example But it is not clear whether the praise 
or the dispraise ol Bhagat Singh has made the 
greater impression on the public mind ” 

This affair also shows that cymeal non- 
enthusiasts may be sometimes right 


“Ditcher's” Threat ?c Terrorism 

Referring to recent acts of terrorism. 
“Ditcher” writes in Capital 

"Terrorism without limit on the one side can 
only result m terrorism without limit on the other ” 
Thig IS obviously meant as a threat of 
reprisals But it is not clear whom “Ditcher” 
has threatened It does not matter, however, 
whom he threatens Those who, Jike the vast 
majority of Indians, do not want to terrorize 
anybody.need not mind wbathesays Those wh'o 
do Want to terrorize, do not seem to be parti- 
cularly pervious to fear — they either kill 
themselves or get killed So, some means other 
than frightfulness must be adopted to wean 
them from methods of violence 

As for "Ditcher’s" dictum, there has 
never been, there can never be, "terrorism 
without limit” on the part of either parly — 
brown or white. It is also a question, which 
party’s supreme faith in force has infected or 
will infect the other party. All parties mast 
give up their faith m violence, Jf the pnociple 
IS, ta ttiweaph that "vicWwcft vs a® 
and if thereby the highest form of civiliza- 
tion is to evolve. It is not logical to hold 
that brown violence alone is teironsm The 
will to rule by fear also springs from faith 
in terrorism “Ditcher’s” threat of reprisals, 
too, is born of faith in terrorism 


British Edition of “India in Bondage’ 

Wc understand that a revised edition of 
’Rev, J. T. Sunderland’s India in Bondage 
is soon to be published by Messrs George 
AUen and Unwin, London. It will have an 
introduction by Mr. C. F. Andrews. The 


boob IS to be out iu time for the next 
session'- of the Round Table Conference. 

Numerous readers in Indu would like to 
have copies of this edition, hut it may be 
presumed that their desire will not be 
fulfilled. 


Wanted a New English Dictionary 

In the course of his rep'y to the addre'S- 
recently presemed to him by the Cawnpore 
Municipality, Lord Willingdon, "Viceroy and 
Goveroor-Ceneral of India, used the following 
language m speaking of the work of the 
local police 

‘ The responsibility thrown on the police during 
the past few months has been very heavy, and 
I gratefully express my appreciation of the way 
in wludi tbev have discharged their duties with 
a siDgleoess of purpose and UQ'elSsli devotion to 
duty «hicb is beyond all praise.” 

TVhat IS the “purpose” of their own or 
of the Government which the police have 
to serve ? Lawyers say that intention and 
purpose have to be inferred from actions 
"Was it the purpose of the Cawnpore police 
and their employers to do that which they 
(the police) did at Cawnpore during the 
riots ? TTas it also their purpose not to do 
that which they omitted to do ? If the 
answers to these questions be in the aflirma- 
tive, and if the duties of the police can be 
summed up m their acts of commission and 
omission during the Cawnpur nots. then 
certainly they did their duties with singleness 
of purpose and devotion to duty. But even 
then it canaot be said that their devotion 
was unselfish, as they worked for lure, 
proinotiou, rewards, praise, etc. Neither can 
the words “beyond all praise” come under 
the category of responsible and measured 
language 

But li the replies to our questions bre 
in the negative and if the duties of the 
police be not what we have provisionally 
assumed them to be in the foregoio? 
paragraph, then a new English dictionary 
ought to be published giving tlie biuoaiienatic 
meanings of "duty,” “purpose,” ‘■smgleue=s,” 
"unselfish,” and "beyond all praise." 

Hie Tnbum of Lahore comments as 
follows on the Viceroy’s words : 

Th«s IS high pini«e, and coming as ii does 
from the head of tlie Goverument in this couatrv 
the police force at Cawnpore mar well be proud 
ot it. Bot the geneial public IS entitled to know 
what His Excellency thinks of the s'erious riots 
which occurred at Cawnpore only a few months 
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Rso. Lord ’W^illjESdon ^as not in India a* the 
time but he cannot be Trhollv ignoiant of tho«e 
tragic happenings ^liicii ^ere disen'Saj not oniv 
in the Indian L°gis|ative As^embU but also m 
Parliament The GoTerninent of the United 
Provinces appointed a Committee to inquire into 
tlie incidents connected -with the disorder and 
tliat Committee submitted its reps'll after Lord 
^Villingdoiii had taken over charge of liis high 
ofSee If there was any fact on which th^re 
was general agreement among the witnes'^ess who 
appeared lefore the Committee it was the grave 
dereliction of dutv on the part of the P ihee to which 
the appalling masnitude of the lo-.s of life and 
property was attributed The. Committee of 
Inquiry, therefore held on the basis of over- 
whelming evidence th.t the police had fieen 
g;uiltj- of a grave dereliction of dutv and the 
Oovercment had to appoint another depaitmental 
committee to inquire into the conduct of the 
oScials concerned This latter inquin' was held 
la secret and ps findings have not vet seen the 
light of dav. Tne conduct of the Dolue was so 
extremely hlarae-worthr that even Lord Reading 
'vas constrained to coodemn it in erathine terms 
in the Ilou-e of Ijoids it is impo"ible to bel.ev» 
tha* Lord iVilhngdin u iznorAnt of these facts and 
of the highlv condemns' le condu t of the polic® 
during the riots and vet he has le'towed 'uch 
high encomium or the Cawniur ponce It has 
bev,Qme a fashion 'or the head- of the Loca' 
Governments ti pra se the polr’ in season and 
out of season but at lei't ih- head of th» Govern* 
ment of India should b® mji® di~Lninioating in 
such makers Th® piC'tigs o' the poIk* will not 
suff“r if the bureauc-atic dictum that toe police cm 
do no w long IS held to oe suloeti to occasional 
ex eptions 


“An Indecent Selection ’ to R T. C. 


la 'he opiunu of the Bniij H^iahl of 
LVinre the apniintmerc of ‘^ir Padaraji 
Gmwala as a delegate to tne Round Table 
Conferenoe i® the lu 't scandalous of all 'Uch 
appjiQtm“ut' I-srj,,iii, for coming to thw 
conclusion are ri' Lliovs 


S.r Padiaui Giawala w.i- fo’ -ome 'ea-s 
Chairman and a %er\ at'.® Chairmau of the Taiiff 
Ibard, and we shall no doum f<e told that his 

« vlvt Ctintyienc® wiV. b* $;wa vvl-te 

la discussing the thornj qus-tion of di'criiDination 
m favour of or agiinst. Eiropsaa tial^is m Indii. 
And if Sir Padaom Giiiwala were still the 
Clmnnar. of the Tariff iBiaid or it he were 
anv th Dg 1 ut wlut tie hanpens to be at tne 
miment there raiaht be no sn'icism to off-»r 
agims' the ai)pomtfii''nt except that !h= questions 
—or le Uh tli“re i-- onh one gues'ioa m mis respect 
— involve, nit a di'Cii"ion of details regarding the 
merits oi tariffs of on'’ kind or anotVr and 
pre'orem®' but the seitlemenl or a pnncip'e 
na-ne'p whether Induns ai-e to eopy the rmht 
wmch inherently lelonus to every nation, cf fi-cal 
antoaomv and to discnramate agiia«t foreign trade 
whsnever they think it is m their own interests, 
to do 

Bat the fact is that Sir Padamji Ginwala is at 


flie pt«ent mocnent the paid servant of a big 
foreign syndt'ate. which is engagad in a stupendous 
effort to crush one of the nascent indus'nes of the 
country not for the benefit of the eon'^umer but for 
the benefit of foreign capitalists hVe shall no 
doubt be told, that S r Padarap’a unrivalled know- 
l^se of the subject of Indian tariffs and _the 
needs of Indian indistry in this respect is a 
enfficient justifi.iation for his selection as a delegate 
We know all about his unriralJed knowledge. Me 
admit It We Know that it is so valuable _that the 
Swedish Company arc paving him £i.0j 0 per 
aimuDi and allow'ances for the privilege of having 
it at their disposal— the biggest bribe, in the history 
of Indian officialdom M'hetlier bribe or not. the 
fact that the e\ Chairman of the Tariff Board can 
be bouzht up by a foreign c-oncern which has its 
own sinistei* ends to serve, show s that there is 
some grave lacuna m the iiia'’hineiy of Government 
which ought to iQcltide some pro\ i-ion for 
preventing this east aoqmsitton bv capitalist 
cioceios of confidential 'uforoiation acqniied in an 
official capacity 

In order to make tlie scandal «tiU more 
obiimN th® Dviij Haald adds 

A*. Chairman of th® Tariff Board Sir Padaniji 
Oirw.ili ciose'v ime-tigated the affair- of tbe 
Iniii'j Match Fictone^ Tbe owners who vere 
lel mtam at fir-t to submit their confidential secrets 
an 1 bo >k« of 1 count to the Board were pei 'uided 
»o do so b\ Sir Padiinji on the assurance tnat the 
info luation -uboiitted would le treated with 
Mrictest coafiJenoe And then they wake up one 
womins to find that the gentleman who is in 
po«se-«ion of ah their secrets has become a fre-h 
hinl. of the ociopj- omhine that is engaged in the 
pleasant task of tiring to squeeze them out of 
evi'tcnoe while an inert Governinent responds to 
then cnes for help bv a lei-urely consideration of 
the intere-tiug phenomenon their condition provides 
and call® ujioj tue o topu- which stilt keeps on 
«quee2ing to 'Ul.tiui a report in justification of its 
murderou' activities 

Henc-' th.® Lahore pap®r feels justified in 
oo-ernng 

Me dj not know how in such circumstance*. 
Sir Pa I iinji s pK»'eace at tfi.® Conference will be 
of the lea®' ®ei\Ke lo Indian lodu'trv On the 
conlraiv it will be a positive danger It is ab-urd 
to suppose that he can poi-ib'y bring .n loipirtial 
mind to I ear on the question in regaixi to w Inch 
h.® ba..s evyert knowledge and. the owU vca-ouable 
a®$umptioD I- that he ha- t.een dumped into the 
Conference lo ®eiye ntm ■■sts which are inimical 
10 Indian trade and ladu-'rv the lerv intere®t® for 
which he Is pt’d hi- stupendous salai\ by the 
‘Swedish ®vtidi<;ate Th' invit-tion accorded to bir 
Padamji Ginwah i- ®o cUarlv iinju-iihible and 
impriper that we trust that even at this 'ate hour. 
AAhitehnll will reoognue thit as a matter of mere 
deceoc-v It must t'o cancelled. 

We have no such hop® 


Indian Cloth and Indian Coal 
T/ic Set taut of ludtu write? • 

How people who arc ih® fr-t to profit by the 
patriotic fee’mg of their fellow-countrymen are 
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sometimes the last to cive evidence of a similar 
feelins m their dealincs -with others fs shown bv 
the correspondence that recontlv took place 
■between the Indian Minins Federabon and the 
\hmpdabid Jli'bwners’ Association The former 
pleaded witli the latter for preferential treatment 
in the matter of coal mined in Ind.aa-owned and 
Indian-manased collienes The Association's reply 
in effect told the Federation tliat unless the 
products of the^e collieries were cheaper than 
the coal alreadv in use in Alimedabad mills, they 
could not go IE for ir. There is no doubt the 
replv proceeds from hard-headed bn'incss men who 
p'ace profits before patnotism We might have 
■understood the Ahmedabad raillowners tnming 
down a request for the n«e of Indian coal it it 
involved too h«>aw a saciifice and if that was the 
sole ground on which the present request was 
refused the Ahmedabad millowners would have 
probihlv escaped blame But their renlv does 
not give anv indication that thev aro in the least 
inclined to go out of their war in order to 
encourage an Indian ladustrv This from a bodr 
of men who have immensely profited by the 
present swade^hi 'pint m India is to «ay the 
least amazing \ppareotlr the onlv t^ts the 
mill-oirn®rs are willing to apply m the matter of 
their purchases of coal are ab'olute efficiency and 
economy One wonders if the Ahrn^abad mill- 
owners would like their goods to he indeed hy 
these criteria alone bv the Indian public. In 

this case the result is sure to be a loss of much of 
the market which their pn^ducts enjoy in India at 
present Indeed tlie Federation does not fai' to 
draw the attention of the Association to this 
aspect of the question It points cut to the 
mill-owners that if ccononiy and efficiency were 
alone to he considered bv the Indian public, “a 
large market which the Ahmedabad mill industry 
enjovs for their output m Bengal and Bihar and 
Onssa at present might not have been their«.” 

nether this will serve as an eye-opener to the 
mill-owners and whether they will eventually 
accede to iho Federation’s request we do not 
know Blit this correspondence clearly establi-hcs 
the necessity of the Congress organization losistiog 
when recognizing cermm mills as Indian mills 
whose goods are not to be subjected to picketing, 
that thei must hind themselves to prefer even 
at a sacrifice swadeslii goods which are required in 
furniDg out the finished product If such a 
condition had formed part of the Congress 
c.gje'JWiA. wi/.b. t.b/3 ’nWs, 'K ss. 

doubtful if they nould have dared to treat the 
Federation’s request with such «c.mt conrtesv It 
mav be noted tint there is nothing unreasonable 
m H-ving down such a condition For was not the 
Congress .asking the British Government to make 
It a condition of their ordering the requirements 
of the Indian Government from Bnlisfi firms 
that they should provide to Indian stndenfs snitable 
facilities for technical traming in Iheir oiin 

WliHt makes the .attitude of the 
Ahmedabad 'MiUowners’ Association calling 
to India’s self-respect is that the artifinallr 
chc.apcned coal of South Afric.a is preferred 
to Indian coal South Africa's insultinc 
and cruel p°reecntion of Indians is well 
known. 


Talk of Retrenchment in Scientific Departmenfs 

In the last Isote in onr last issue we 
stated that, except under Lord Carzon. the 
scientific and cultural departments of the 
Government hare all along been starved 
for funds, though these dep.artments have 
contribated to the potential and sometimes 
actual ealtnral and economic adraneement 
of India An article published in the 
present issne will give the reader some 
ide.! of the work done in som“ 
scientific departments Though laymen, 
we can speak on this subject from 
a little personal knowledge. We urged, 
therefore, that these departments sbonld be 
sabstaotially strengthened by money grants 
and the apnointraent of additional highly 
trained Indian officers We added : “There 
IS some wild talk about total suspension of 
work m these deparfments for a number 
of years This would be notiuag short of 
a calamity and the Goyernment will be 
execrated throughout the civilized world, 
if they thoughtlessly carry out this mad 
proiecb” 


Professor Raman on the Scientific 
Departments 

Such be ng our opinion, it is a pleasure 
to fiod that a scientist of the eminence of i 
Sir C T Raman ha«. in a recent speech 
of Ills at Bombay, gireu expression to news 
showing that Ins position is substantially 
the same as ours Said he m the course 
of III-,, .addres<! at the Sir Cowasj'i Jehangir 
Hall on the I7th August 

We meet hero to-day under the shadow of a cloud 
which threatens the future of science m Ind’X 
During the past decade there has been a steod-V 
increase in tlie number of roting Indians actively 
interested in rese,irL'h in various branches of science 
beanng on the economic w elfire of our country, 
namely. Geologv. Zoolog.v. Bolanv. Metenroloav. 
Phvsics. and Chemistry Some of these voiing 
Indians have found an opportunity of following 
their scientific inclinations and at the same tune 
servinn their country in the so-cail'^ minor 
scientific services of Government and m research 
institutes till now supported by Government, v h'ch 
not only brought credit to Indi.'u but pronu-e p 
be of real n.ational impoitanee. Indi.i to-dav neqis 
tlie services of these younir men, and India 
to-morrow will regarrl the training and expenerce 
they are acquinog as a priceless national a-set. 

A Damocles’ swoixl no" hangs oyer the head 
of th<=«e devotees of science, threatening to 
evtinarmsh at one stroke their lives of usefulness 
Whatever may be the necec-ity lo-dav for the 
cnrtailmeot of public eypcnditure, there can l-e 
no excuse or justification for the rrcpoi-ala no"' 
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I am told under serious coasideration, to give 
these young men notice to Quit their work and 
send them home, blashag their lives ana careers 
under the plea of retrenchment, it is an e^v 
thing, a fatally easy thing to do to destroy the 
career of a young man of science by admin' s^iative 
action. But to create a man of science, possessing 
sufficient knowledge and experience useful to iuj 
countri. needs long years of preparation and 
cannot be done at short notice bv a stroke of me 
adrainistiative pen It is a great mislortune for 
India to-day that in her higher adminis.trative 
circles there seems to exist an insufficient appreciar 
tion of the close relation betiieeu scientific research 
and national welfare 

■Whether tlovernment will pay any heed 
to Professor Raman's worda of warning is 
more than we can say But he wilj lo any 
case have the satisfaction to feel that this 
timely service to the catise of science m India 
rendered by him will be appreciated by the 
thinking section of his countrymen It is 
much to be regretted that older Indian 
scientists hare not raised their loice of 
protest against what Government is rumoured 
to be intending to do 

The Professor conclndedhisobservalious on 
this topic with the words 

ilay I venture to eipress the hope that such 
of our publicists as have an opporiuoity of 
influencing governmeatal decisions will throw 
the whole weight of their opinion agamst the 
proposals I mention, which if earned out, will 
put back the clock of scientific pre^resa in India 
bv untold leirs. Retrenchment of superfluous 
administiuiive staff and curtailmeut of salanes so 
as to bring them more into line with eiusting 
economic conditions may be necessary and m 
the long run mav even prove beneficial- But 
to take the line of least resistance and corUil 
scien‘1'’^ research acbvities because of insufficient 
appi-e , lOn of their importance, will prejudice 
the fu'are of science in India and be disastrous 
to the best interests of the country 

Dr Raman will find that at least one 
publicist, who has no hope of “intlnencing 
governmental decisions,’ tapped his ideas by 
a process of thought-reading seventeen days 
before the delivery of bis lec'^ure, when the 
said publicist wrote, among other things, that 
‘retrenchment is impossible in these 
departments, as the grants made at present are 
hopelessly id lueqnate as it is AU that the 
Government can do is to try to eliminate 
duplication of work and to bring about 
increase of efficiency m these departmenis ” 


Gain from Scientific Grants 
There may be plenty of sundned 
bureaucrats in India who think that Britain’s 
chief work in India consists in the collection 


and appropriation of revenue aud mercantile 
profits and the maintenance of law and 
order (though m the methods adopted for 
the latter purpose there may be little 
evidence of either law or order) These men 
do not perhaps dream that thinking foreigners 
in civilized countries at the present day 
and future historians would not give so 
much credit to Biitam for the number of 
men shot down or otherwise killed, the 
number of skulls and limbs broken with 
bludgeons and the number imprisoned after 
or without trial in order to maintain law 
and order, as they would for India’s scientific 
and cultural progress under British rule, 
though such progress might be only a by- 
product of that rule 

As for revenue and mercantile profit^, 
It does DOt require any profound research 
to find out that the geological and other 
“ecoDoimc ’ departments have enabled 
(mainly) Britishers to exploit the resources 
of India and also contributed some revenue 
to the public treasury 

For these and other selfish reasons. Govern- 
ment should spend more money on the scientific 
derartnieuis— insisting of course on getting 
good value for their grants For we ate not 
unaware that there mav be some duffers in 
these departments who may require to be 
prodded id order to be made active and 
efficient 


Change of Government in Britain 

The change of Government in Britain is 
not without interest to Indians. 

Indians are told that they cannot get full 
self-rule, because they would be apt to 
blunder seriously. "When Britishers want to 
keep us in subjection by using arguments like 
the above, they claim by implication that 
they and their statesmen are infallible — they 
never make mistakes. But the ever-recurring 
bye-elections and general elections and the 
leconstitutiOD of cabinets, after or without 
general elections, show that Bnti«hers are 
like other men , they go wrong, and often 
senoUbly, too No doubt, they themselves 
try to Correct their own mistakes and often 
succeed in doing so .-knd that is because 
they are as free to correct as to make 
mistakes But the power of correcting 
mistakes is not peculiar to Britishers- 
Other peoples possess this power, as the 
history of the world shows Being human,. 
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we, too, claim to be possessed of this 
power. 

Foreigo and Indian journalists have been 
bn«y speculating as to whether the 
reconstruction of the British Cabinet wonld 
mate any difference to India We shall not 
venture adeiimto prophecy, becavise we do not 
know Perhap®, so far as the ultimate result is 
concerned, the change may not ranch matter. 
But the debates relating to ladiao affairs 
in the House of Commons will probablv be 
mote interest’ng More Labonr Members 
would now probably give a bit of their mind 
than when the Government was a purely 
Labour Government. They would now be 
in opposition, whereas hitherto they had 
felt somewhat muzzled owing to party 
discipline and lor.altj to the party in power, 
at least nominally 

Discussions in the sub Committees and 
lu the plenary sessions of the Round Table 
Conference mav also be of a somewhat 
different character Mr Wedg'ood Benu, 
the Labour Secretary of State for lodia, was 
reported to hare said that the Round Table 
Conference was not primarily intended to 
help British trade But Sir Samuel Hoare, 
who now succeeds him as the Great Moghul, 
is quoted by the Amrtta Bazar Patnka 
to have smd -. 

“The Conseryatives were realists and were 
prop-ired to face the facts They did not like the 
promises which they were not sure of fnlcllins 
The obligation for the defence of India still rested 
on Britain Fcreisa affairs and intenntional 
obligations must still he controlled by the Crown 
infernal security and financial stability must be 
safe-guarded and the protection of the minorities 
must still be our solemn obligation Unfair 
discrimination 3gam«t British traders mtist be 
prevented and the rights of the «ei vices preserved-^ 
These are our fundamental interests in India 
We should be tal«e to our whole history and 
national character if we abandoned them Satisfy 
our Jegitiraate demands in these respects show ns 
that the constitution can be frasued with efleetive 
safe-guards and the system of Goyemment will 
ha%e a reasonable chance of working and sneeeed- 
ing and we shall not split hairs about the words 
or oppose the proposals because of the details that 
do not matter. 

But all these probable minor differences 
need not lead anybody to expect that the 
outcome of the Round Table Conference 
■would be difTerent from what it would have 
been if the Cabinet h.sd continued to consist 
of only Labour meinb^rs and if sneb a 
cabinet had to perform the ta®fc of getting 
Parliament to pass a new Government of 
of India Act in accordance with the decisions 


of the Round Table Couference. For. assumiDi 
without necessarily admitting that the Labour 
Govemmeat really wanted to give self-rul^ 
to India, it never asserted itself, it never 
showed any inclmation to risk its existence 
by insisting 00 justice being done to Indi 2 
C^d now that inglorious existence has come 
to an end all tbe same '). If the Labour 
Government had remained (nominally) in power, 
it would have been obliged to truckle to tu" 
Tories and tbe Liberals. And the same 
Tories and Jiiberals have now contributed 
their quota to the personnel of the CabioeL 

Even in tbe matter of the choice of tbe 
so-called Indian delegates to the Round 
Table Conference, the Labour Gorernm'=‘nt 
did not show that it had auv will of its own 
or aoy power of discrimination of its own 
It allowed tbe Goyemment of India, that i«, 
the British members of the Indian Civil 
Service, to overload the Conference with 
separatist 3Ioslem puppets of the bureaucracy 
and to entirely iguore the existence of the 
people of tbe Indian States. 

The So-called Round Table Conference 

lo past issues of tbis Beuew we have 
repeatedly used the expression. ‘The so-called 
Bound Table Coufetence” As ilsliatma 
Oandbi has now s-iiled to attend the Round 
Table Conference, the reader may now a-k 
whether we still consider the use of that 
expression justifiable 

So iat as tbe Indian Rational Congress 
IS ^concerned, the words “so-called” c.m no 
longer be used So far ns the people of 
the Indian States are concerned, the expres- 
sion still remains completely applicable. As 
regards the Hindu Iilahasabh.'i, the expression 
remains applicable to the extent that it was 
before. As regards the Rationalist iluslinis. 
its applicability has diminished only slightly. 
That IS somewhat the case with the Fedeia- 
tion of Indian Chambers also 


Praminent Hindus and the Hindu Mahasabha 
Seeing that Pandit Madaniloban Malaviya 
has been invited to attend the coming second 
Round Table Conference and considering 
that he is a great and orthodox Hindu 
leader who has been a president of the 
Hindu Maba«abha, the reader may ask whether 
the SLibasabha has not now got more 
representation than before. We think it has 
not For Mr. Mala viya supported the 
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“Congress "Worticg CofKmittee’a “solution” 
of the communal problem, 'vhich has been 
subsequentlv criticized adversely by the Bengal 
provincial Hindu conference at Bardivan and 
by the Atola session of the Hindu M]aba- 
eabba. It is also well tnown that Hr. 
Halaviya’s public activities have increasingly 
indicated a preference for the wider field •'{ the 
Congress to the narrower field of the Maha- 
sabha. He may or may not be right in his 
preference. But the roles of a Hindu 
leader and a Congress leader are not 
necessarily incompatible If Dr Ansan can 
be both a eoraraunal and a Congress 
leader, we do not see why Hindu leaders 
cannot consistently work both for their 
community and for the nation at large 

The reason why we draw attention to this 
aspect of the public activities of prominent 
Hindus IS that the more they fight shy of 
the Hindu ilahasabha. the less powerful it 
becomes even for purely social work The 
very fact that we devote so much time to 
politics shows that we do not underrate the 
importance of politics But politics aloae 
cannot make for the strengthemog and 
salvation of any community or people. 
Moreover, present-day Congress politics, in our 
opinion, does not pay sufficient attentiou to 
the capabilities of the Hindus for national 
service 'We do not here refer to any 
narrow, special or communal needs and 
interests, but only to what mav enable the 
Hindns to render to India m full measure 
the service that they are capable of But 
assuming that Congress does pay such 
attention, much social work requires to be 
done for the Hindu community which lies 
outside the Congress political programme 
This cannot be done by any Hindu organiza- 
tion like the Hindu Ilahasabha if some of 
the most influential and able Hindus have 
practically little to do with it 


Lady Professor in Morris College 

The C P. Government have done the 
right thing by appointing Mrs Hnsumavati 
Deshpande a professor of English in the 
3Iorris College, Xagpiir. This and some 
other colleges m the Central Provinces are 
attended by some lady students as well as 
by male students It is but right that all 
such colleges where there is co-edncation 
should have some lady professors 

The post-graduate classes in the Calcutta 

45—14 


Univereity have some lady students. Tears 
ago the late Miss Kegina Guha was appointed 
a lecturer in English for these classes. But 
at present the Calcutta University has no 
Indian lady professor. Many men's colleges in 
Calcnttaandsome country towns in Bengal now 
admit lady students. Tagore’s Yisvabbarati 
at SantiDiketan has been co-edncational all 
along in the school and college departments, 
and for some time a Jady professor used to 
teach Sanskrit in the college classes there. 
In Cilcntta. we believe Tidyasagar College 
has a lady vice-pnncipal for the lady 
students, who are taught separately from the 
men students So far as we know, no other 
men’s college in Bengal has a lady among 
its staff. 


Hyderabad State’s People’s Political Conference 


The Hyderabad State’s people’s political 
conference was held last month at Akola, 
because permission w.ns not given by tho 
Hyderabad antbonties to hold it within 
Hyderabad territory 

In spite of the prevailing bad rainy season, 
about one hnndred delegates from several 
parts of Hyderabad attended the Conference. 


Sayyad Sirajul Hassan Tirmisi, High Court 
pleader of Hyderabad, who is the chairman of 
the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates 
m an Urdu speech ifessages of congratu'ation 
were received from Messrs firelvi of the “Bombay 
Chronicle.’ ^ Ramanaada Cnatterjee. President, aU- 
India States People s Conference, and others Tue 
eie^non of the President was proposed by Advocate 
Gopalrao Borgaonkar and was seconded by Jlr 
Bapuii .Aomey of Yeo^mal. The President. Air. 
Rimchaiidratao Naik. Barrister of Hyderabad 
delivered his important presidential address He 
pointed out the people’s enevances in matters of 
education legislature and holding of pub'ic 
meetings- la conclusion, he appealed to the RuJer 
of Hsjterahad to establish a Legislative Council 
vested with control over state finances He aLo 
desired tfie establishment of an Eiecntive Council 
made responsible to the legislature 

The afternoon session commenced with a 
r^ution of loyalty to the Ruler of Hyderabad, 
olwy immrtant resolutions about the introduction 
and establ^hment of full responsible government 
m the tfrderatad State and the removal of laws 
acamst the holding of public meetmgs. the press 
and other laws were unammously passed. The 
Conference session was a great success. 


It is to be noted that both Hindu and 
Musalman subjects of the Nizam co-operated 
to ventilate their grievances and make 
known their aspirations This was quite 
the proper thing to do. For, the subjects 
of the Indian States labour under many 
common disabilities, irrespective of creed. 
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race and caste. This does not mean that 
some particular communities may not have 
special grievances in some states. Bat 
when such communities do not mate 
common cause with their fellonr-snbjects to 
remove common grievances, but only harp 
on their owa real or fancied special 
grievances, that shows an unhealthy menta- 
lity or wire-polling and investigation from 
outside 


M N Roy 

Mr. Manavendra Nath Roy has at length 
been arrested and is to undergo trial at 
Cawnpore on wbat charges it is not yet 
definitely known The trial bids fair to be 
historical, like the Meerut "Conspiracy” trial 
But it is to be hoped that it will not be as 
escruciatiogly long-drawn as the latter. 

According to the Sanjibam, a well-toowo 
Liberal Bengali weekly of Calcutta. “Mr 
Manavendra Nath Roy was boro In the 
village of Cbangripota, eight miles south of 
Calcutta, in a famous Brahmin family His 
real name is Narendraoath Bhatbicbarya. In 
1906, at the time of the anti-Partition and 
Swadeshi agitation, he was .arrested lo 
connection with a daeoity case, but was 
held not guilty and acquitted In 1908. he 
was one of the accused in the Howrah 
daeoity and conspiracy case Sttbseqoently 
Government withdrew the case again«t him. 
From this time forward the police began to 
harrass him in various ways Again in 1914 
he was arrested in connection with the 
Garden Reach daeoity case, and was rele-ised 
on bail for Rs. 1,000 Under these circum- 
stances, he travelled extensively incognito 
and reached Singapore after passing through 
many dangers. TVith the help of some persons 
he reached Hongkong and there assumed the 
name of Manavendra Nath Roy, He then 
went to America and married an American 
ladv. 

“Leaving America and going to Europe, 
be made special eSorts m Germany. France 
and other countries to make India free He 
urged many friends and acquaintances by 
letter to accent bis ideals. When he was in 
France, the British Government aslcd the 
French Government to hand him over to 
them. The French Government did not 
arrest him. bnt he had to leave France He 
took refuge in Switzerland Up till now, 
ifanavendranath had been making efforts for 


the liberation of India by preaching his 
ideals in many countries He is a far-seeing 
politician and patriot” 

“He is SIX feet tall His complexion is 
dark. He is clean shaven. He is about 40 
for the last seven months he had been 
touring lu various parts of the country, 
iDcluding Lucknow, Calcutta. Madras, Lahore, 
Delhi, Nagpur, etc The object of these 
travels was to do propaganda work in order 
to form an Association to carry out the 
objects of a maiofesto which he had issued 
in 1929” (Transhiion.) 


Mr. Chintamani’s Presidential Address 

The presidential address delivered by Mr 
C. T Cbiatamaui at the thirteenth annual 
session of the National Liberal Federation 
of India, beld at Bombay, was a masterly 
production, quite woitby of that able journa- 
list As it >s rather long, we shall not 
attempt to summarize it It coutaios a 
searching criticism of the first Round Table 
Conference Ic Mr. Cbintamani’s opinion, 

It was not a success because it stood adjourned 
before it could record a decision on a solitary 
qnestion. Disbelieve and discard every sratemeat 
to the contrary. The Conferanee in its lost plenary 
session had but cue resolution laid before it, and it 
definitely affirmed only this, that the work on which 
It bad D^Q engaged should be continued \nthont 
interruption It acknowledged the value of the 
reports of sub>-comniittees but recorded no decision 
on the merits on a single subject of which those 
reports treated* This is an incOEtrovertible f«:t 
and not an opini m which ran be discussed. But 
the Conference was not a failure either. 

*The text of tlio resolution is as follows -—“The 
Conference sitting in Plenary Session has received 
and noted the Reports of the nine sub-Committees 
submitted bythe Committee of the whole Conference 
withfcommente thereon. These Reports, j^roviaioDal 
though they are, together with the recorded notes 
attached to them, afford, in the opinion of the 
Conference, material of the highest value for use m 
the framing of a Constitution for India, embodying 
as they do a substantial measure of agreement on 
the mam ground-plan, and many helpful indications 
of the points of detul to be further pursued. And 
the Conference feel' that arrangements should be 
made lo pursue without interruption the work upon 
which It has been engaged, including the provision 
in the Constitution of adequate safe guards for the 
^asalmans. Depressed Classes, Sikhs, and all other 
important minorities ” 

His ideal of the future government of 
India, oufhned i« the Address, does not 
appear to be far removed from the "substance 
of independence” claimed byJIahatma Gandhi. 
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The Hindu Mahasabha Presidential Address 

Xot bavjDg been favoured with a copy of 
the presidential address of "Mr. C. Vijaya* 
raghavacharya at the Akola session of the 
Hindu ilahasabha, we have not been in a 
position to read it through TVe tned to get 
the whole of it by piecing together portions 
published la different iscue' of the same 
daily paper, but failed, perhaps becanse we 
missed some issue or issues 

What, however, we have read appears to 
contain an able discussion of the federal 
idea as applied to India, of the Congress 
‘‘solution” of the communal problem, and 
other similar pohbcal topics Probably the 
honoured veteran who presided over the 
deliberations of the Mahasabha this year 
devoted all liis attention only to political 
topics, because for the tune bemg they 
engross public attention But other and. in 
our opinion, more perrnaneat and impoitant 
aspects of the work of the Mahasabha also 
require to be attended to. 

We hope to be excused if the->e comments 
be unjustifiable becnu«'=‘ ot oui not baiing 
seen portions of tne Address which may 
contain observations on non-political subjects 

Some Hindu Mahasabha Resolutions 

As we were not lucky enough to get hold 
of the whole of the .addresses of the chairman 
of the reception committee and of the 
president of the last session of (be Hindu 
Jlalnsabha, so we have been equally unlucky 
as regards its lesolutions. Some we have 
been able to see, but not all A few of 
what we have seen in newspapers are 
leproduced beio'v 

The 3Iaha«abha's rebolutioo on the 
Congress scheme of communal compromise 
runs as follows 

This Conference ■nhiie acknovi Jedg/cs that 
the scheme <■ f communal Lompronji'e as propos^ed 
by the Working Committee of the Congress marks 
an advance toviards the seitJement on XationaJ 
line- consider-, it unsatisfactory and onaceeptab e 
on the following giound> — 

(iJ Tint U discriminates between llmdn and 
Mu'lim ilinoiities and fi\e« m respect thereof 
in Its «iheiue of protection an artificial and 
arbitrarv limu of ’5 per cent evidently to erclnde 
the important Ilindu Minorities of Bengal and 
the Paniab from tlic advantages of protection 
provided m the bcheme. 

ihi That n provides for tlic protection of the 
Mu«hm ^Imontv of 20 per cent of Ass.am by reser- 
ving seats for them on the population lasis with 
power to contest additional seats while similar 
protection is denied to the Hindu Minontj* of the 


Pmijab. which is said to have been now reduced 
from 30 per cent to 25 per cent 

(c) That it has practically treated the essenti- 
ally constituttooaL question of residuary powers as 
a communal question and has, against the almost 
unammons Hindu opmion, decided that they shall 
vest m the Provinces mstead of m the Central (jo- 
vemment, even supposing that the proposed feder- 
alism becomes an accomplished fact. 

td) That It has treaty the Muslin demand for 
the separation of Sindh apart from the general 
question of adjustment of boondaries of Provinces 
which can only be settled through expert examina- 
tion by Boundaries Commission, and that it has 
conceded the Moslem demand for separation m 
utter disregard of the determined and r^oned 
opposition ot the Hindus of bind, who will thus 
he forced to bear a larger proportion ot the vtie'nt* 
able increase of taxation, m relation to their 
Dopufa'ion. as compared wuth the Moslems of bind 
ana be eaUed on to pay for a thing which they 
Uatui^ly hate and have to forgo the advantages 
accrumg from th<» well-developed sy^em oi 
Uovemmeat of an advanced province like Bomoay 
and to submit to a backward government deriving 
Hi inceptioa from purely communal interests 

(e) That it has introduced the novel and start- 
ling principle of minimum qualification for puoiic 
services, which is bound to affect the essential need 
of inaiutaioing the administration at a high stand- 
ard of efficiency irrespective of considerations ot 
taste or creed besides it is uneconomical to recruit 
mlenor talent at high price involving injustice to 
superior talent by placing it at a discount merely 
to placate this or that community. , 

lO TheBindu Mahasabha hasno objection to the 
further iMdeoioz uf the Iranehue and even to adult 
fraucbJse but if adult franchise be proved imprw- 
ticable for aoy reason at the present stage, then the 
Mahasabha emphaticallj msuts that the franchise 
should be uoifom irrespective of the fact whether 
It reflects or does not reflect in the electoial role 
the proportion of population of everj' community. 

This resolution is substantially that 
which bad been adopted at the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Conference held at 
Buidwan 

The lesolntion on the Census runs as 
follows 

This Conter,:nfe emphatically deprecates the 
policy of the Government in ananging census 
stati'^trcs cn 'uch a way as to lessen seemingly the 
number of the Hindu population of India by enu- 
lueiatiug varigas Hindu 'ections and communities 
as DOD-Hiodus This Mahasabha la discharge 
of its duty, wiH continue to treat all such peoples 
and elac-es as continuing within the fold of 
Hinduism and would respectfully protest acamst 
Government excluding these people from the Hindu 
community tor anv purpose, political or administra- 
tive 

Disturbances in Kashmir 
On the recent disturbances in Ka-hrair 
and the Muhammadan agitation in British 
India against the ruler ot that State the 
Mahasabha passed the following resolution : 
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The Hinda Ifahasabha is alarmed at the mis-- 
chievous llnslim propaganda against H H- Maha- 
raja of Kashmir and his administration. The 
loot and arson coupled with the cutting of tele- 
graphic and telephone wires and destnictioo of 
bndges lead the 3Iaha.®abha to fear that theie is 
some conspiracv behind it. bached by inflaeBlial 
persons The Mahasabha heartily congratulates 
the Jlaharaja on his taking prompt and necessary 
action to bring the situation under coutrol. 
Under the circurasfanr’es the Mahasabba warns 
the Government of India of the senoos misunder- 
standing that is likely to arise, if it does not 
use a!! its influence to prevent iaterference-with 
the domestic affairs of Kashmir state. 

The evidence giv»n by witness after 
witness before the Kashmir riots esqatry 
committee goes to support the conjecture of 
the ilahasabha The riots and the agitation 
appear to be got-up affairs. There is a 
Princes’ protection Act, which we have 
never supported But as it esKts, we 
should like to know why if has Dot heea 
brought into force against the instigators 
of the Tiolent agitation against he Maharaja 
of Kashmir m the Press arid on tie 
platform. All sections of the people of 
the Indian States want some change for 
the better m the system of governroeot 
prevailing there Some particular communities 
may also have special grievances of their own 
But for bringing about these changes and 
the redress of these grievances, the approved 
method is certainly not to inflame the raiods 
of the people and get up riots In Kashmir 
the ilusalmans are more illiterate than the 
Hindus. Tet they are often appointed to 
public offices m supersession of the claims 
of better qualified Hindus. In other directions 
also the 3Iaharaja has been liberal in bis attitude 
towards his Moslem subjects. 


Proposal Relating to N.-W. F. P. 

On the proposal to make the N.-'W. Frontier 
province a Governor’s province, the 
Mahasabha passed the following resolution: 

<I) KesoJved fhaf tins Conference is of opmkm 
that in view of the peculiar conditions obtainins 
in the N -W. F. Province the proposed constitu- 
tional clianges in this miniature deficit province 
will not be conducive to good governmeat and 
peaceful progress unless accompanied with the 
lollowing safe-guards and measures 

<a) Lavr and order to be retained as a Central 
Sabiect 

•1>) KlTective protection against Trans-Boider 
raids and luvasions. especially by strcnsthening 
the detences in the Tirali and Khyber. as in 
M a7inst!>'' 

•c) 

lliaont; 

Central 


Adequate and effective representation ta the 
r communities lo the i'roviD‘'i3i ConnciL 
Legislature and Services. 


(d> Representation of the Ilindcs in the Cabinet 
by convention 

(e> Appointments- in Provincial Services to be 
fllled Up bv open competition under the authority 
a public Service Commission 
If) Right of appeal to the Central Government 
^amst oppressive Acts of the Local Legislature. 

(g) Subvention paid by the Central Government 
for any specific purpose to be spent for that 
purpose alone. 

Resolved farther that the Judiciary of this 
Province be placed under the Lahore High Court 
with a Bench of two Judges lo sit at Pesho^Tir 
on circuit dut>\ 

We do not consider this resolution 
satisfactory m every respect It is admitted 
that conditions m this province are 
in Some respects peculiar But the 
constitution of Cabioets by induding 
representatives of communities as such is 
wroo^- in pnncipje They alone oa^-ht to 
be ministers who enjoy the confidence of 
the legislature bv virtue of their ability 
and puWio spirit, no matter whether they 
belong to any minority or majority eom- 
rooDity. For the good of the nation as a 
whole all communities should be prepared to 
have sometimes no 3IiDister of their community 
at all. 

As regards right of appeal to the Central 
Government against oppressive Acts of the 
local legislature, we would not oppose it 
if It were given to communities in all provinces. 
But as it would diminish provincial autonomy, 
it ought not to be insisted upon as a general 
right without serious consideration 

la our opinion, which we have expressed 
in previous issues, the settled districts of the 
K-W F P- may be given an advanced 
type of adniinistratioa simply by amalgama- 
hou with the Panjab They were formerly 
parts of that province. AmaJgamatton would 
do away with the necessity of a permanent 
subsidy to the N.-W. F Province It is 
a wrong priciple, and .an injustice to the 
solvent provinces, to have permanent deficit 
provinces If auy areas are to be aewjy 
constituted into Governor’s provinces, there 
should be a distinct understanding either 
that they should not be given auy subvention 
ft-om the Central Gevernmont or that it 
would be given only for a definitely fixed 
short period 

The constitution of nen deficit Governor’s 
provinces would hit hard Bengal in p.articu- 
lar, as this province has never had an 
equitable share of the revenues raised here, 
and the giving of subvenfions to deficit 
provinces would destroy, or in any case defer, 
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all hopes o{ oar getting Snancia! justice. 
Benzal Muslims may like the idea of new 
Muslim majority deficit provinces ; but they 
should understand that it Bengal does not m 
consequence get financial justice, they as the 
majority corainumty here stand to lose most 
The Muslim majorities m the Panjab, 
K.-IY. F. P., Baluchistan and Sindh have 
never done anything {or the economic and 
educational advancement of Bengal Moslems, 
nor are they litely to do so in future 

"We huow, the defence of ludia requires 
much expenditure on the North-M'est frontier 
This expenditure should be Central, not 
Provincial And defence and the tribal areas 
should be directly under the charge of the 
Central Government In addition, India's 
array should be nationalized by lecmitmcnt 
from all provinces, so that from the expendi- 
ture incurred for defence from alMndia 
revenues all provinces may derive 
economic advantage, the advantage of 
military experience and the accession 
of self-respect from the consciousness 
that ail provinces are taking part in the 
defence of the country instead of depending 
mostly on the people of some small areas 

Proscription of India in World PoUlic$ 

"When the fourth edition (second Indian 
editioni of Dr Taraknath Das’s India m 
World Politics was rumoured to be nearly 
ready for publication, we heard another 
rumour to the effect that it had been said 
by some one in authority that, unless 
certain passages or portions of the book 
were omitted, it would be proscnbed And 
proscribed it has been — on the alleged ground 
that it excites or attempts to excite or has a 
tendency to excite, etc, hatred and contempt 
against the Government, etc We bad an 
opportunity some time ago lo turn over 
the pages of the book We found it well- 
documented. such statesmen and authors, 
among others, having been drawn upon as 
Gladstone, John Morley, Curzou, Cbirol, 

etc We did not find the book to be 
infiamaiatory. Of course, unless British 

deeds and policy be claimed to be morally 
flawless in every detail, even the bare 

narration of facts relating to those deeds 

and that policy in a book may not tend to 
make its readers love and respect the 
Government. Numerous British authors have 
written many such books, none of which 
have been proscribed 


As the present edition of the book which 
has been proscribed is the second Indian 
edition, evidently it was before the public 
for years during which it was not 
proscribed; and there is nothing to show that 
the character of the book has substantially 
changed in the second edition If that is 
so, one would be driven to the conclusion 
that tne nearer we are drawing to Dominion 
Status the stricter the bureaucracy are 
becoming in preventing the free expres- 
sion of opinion and the full publication of 
facts Or perhaps this is an illustration of 
Dominion Status in action which was so 
eloquently expounded by Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn, then Secretary of State for India, more 
than a year ago Or probably we had been 
enjoying Domimou Status some time ago 
without our being aware of it, and we have 
DOW lost that status 

The temper of the bureaucracy m India 
does not augur well for the success of the 
Round Table Conference from the Indian 
point of view 

The proscription of Dr Taraknath Das’s 
book in India is likely to increase its sale 
abroad, as has been strikingly the case with 
the Rev J T Sunderland’s India 
Bondage That is certainly not a result 
desired by the Government of India 

Flood and Famine Relief In Bengal 

We beg to draw the attention of our 
readers to an appeal published in the adver- 
tisement sheets for help for people m distress 
owing to flood and famine in North and 
East Bengal. We hope our readers will 
respond to the appeal and make remittances 
to the treasurer 

Indianization at the Tata’s 

Jamshedpur, Aug- 29, 
Doe to the present trade depression the roanage- 
inent ot the Steel Works at Jamshedpur have 
found it nwessary to hasten Indianization wherever 
possible and, as a result, twenty-four covenanted, 
inea are teing sent Home. An Indian, ilr. Prem 
Mathur. for the past four years Assistant 
Saperintedeiit of th» Duplex plant, has been 
appomted Superintendent ot the opeu hearth plant. 
5Ir Mathur has a number of years’ experience 
at the Ford plant in Detroit S'x out of the 
seven furnaces in the open hearth will be operated 
mtirelv _ bv Indians. This step was made possible 
OT utifizins the men trained in the Steel Company’s 
Technical Institute— Jssoewfed Pre-'^s. 

We welcome Indianization, to whatever 
circumstances it may be due. It may, how- 
ever, be noted that the Tatas’ rule would 
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seem to be, “When there is prosperity, the 
fat salaries should go to foreigners, aod when 
there is depression the Indians may be 
alloived to do the work of foreigners on the 
lower salaries which they are paid.” 

Restrictions Imposed on Indian 
Traders in U. S A. 

An Indian correspondent of the Mohamntadi 
writing from Panama ( U. S. A ) draws attention to 
the gradual withdjnwal of all facilities hiiterto 
ecjo> ed by the Indians in America. Says he : 

■ Gradually, it appears, the doors are being 
closed against Indians m America. We have been 
trading here for the last 20 years, daring which 
period we had paid occa'iional visits to onr Mother- 
land. But only recently the Local Government 
have enforced a new legislation which is calcnlaied 
to prevent egress and ingress of any foreigner from 
and to their territory except on cancellation of thetr 
personal rights and privileges under the Local 
Law. As a matter of tact alreadr about a dozen 
outsiders have been sent back this year in accor- 
dance with this new resuiahon ” — Fies JVrss. 

The SelLrespect Movement in the South 

The Self-respect Movement in the Madras 
Presidency is a sort of offshoot of the Noo- 
Brahtnan Movement. The people of India as 
a whole are seeking to regain their self- 
respect by spiritual, moral, lotellectua), social, 
cultural, political, economic and every other 
kind of acbierement If any section of the 
people want to recover self-respect, their 
efforts deserve appreciation and fraternal 
sympathy and encouragement 

If we are wrong, we hope to be excused 
and. corrected, but those connected with the 
movement do not always appear to be quite 
accurate as regards (heir iacts and eovcla- 
sioDS. At the recent session of the Self- 
respect Conference, held at Tirudonagar, 
Mr. R R Shunmugara Chettiar, the President, 
is reported to hare said that "it was un- 
fortunate that in India the organized forces 
of religion bad always been against social 
reforms.” The Conference itself passed a 
resolution expressing its opinion 
"that custooK and practices tliat had come 
into vogue in the* name of religion bad stunted 
their growth to lull manhood and that alt such 
religions must di'appear ; that without the dis- 
apptJarance of religion there could not exist «iy 
sense of brotherhood and that if religious diflerences 
should cease, all Indians should Jay aside all 
feelings of religion.” 

In our comments it would not be necessary 
to follow closely the words used by the 
president and in the conference resolution 
It IS the attitude towards religion tnanifested 


thetein that requires some words of eoai- 
ment As Mr. Chettiar referred to India, 
let os lueutioD some facts in India’s ancient, 
medieval and modern religious history. 

The RisZiwwho composed the scriptures, or 
to whom the Sastras are popularly believed 
to hare been revealed, are all popularly 
knowD as Brahmans. But they were not all 
Brahmans by birth, though they were 
Brahmans in the sense of seers and 
worshippers of Brahma, the Supreme Self. 
Neither he who uttered the Bhagavad Gita 
Dor he to whom it was addressed in the 
battle-field of Knruksbetra, was a Brahman. 
The Itisfiis who composed the CTpanishads 
or to whom they were revealed were not 
all Brahmans Many of them were Eshatriyas. 
Some Rishis were meu of unknown lineage 
and some, if living in these days, would be 
considered to be of disreputable birth. _ It 
may be presumed that the Hindu religion 
of those days did not stunt their growth. 

The Buddha himself was not a Brahman. 
Many of his principal followers were not 
Brahmans. Many Bhiksbos and Bhikshunis 
belonged to the Sudra and even lower castes. 
Among the Bhikshunis were some who had 
been courtezans. Ilnddhism dealt a gr^t 
blow to the caste system. It may be 
presumed that it did not stunt the growth 
of Its followers— not at least in most cases 
or in every case. 

In mediaeval times, it is well-known bow 
Naoak aod the Sikh p»r»s, particularly Guru 
Govinda Singh, raised the lowly and made 
them all Bhais (brethren) The result of 
the teachings of Eabir and other s-iints 
was also eJevatJCg. Jo Bengal the Taishnav 
prophet Chaitaaya admitted all and sundry 
to disciplesfaip, irrespective of race, creed 
and caste, Muhammadans not being excluded. 
Vaishnavism gave a rude shock to ca«te. 

Coming to modern times, Ram ifohun 
Roy, the founder of the Brahma Samaj, was 
a religious man, and be was a reformer. 
Keshub Cbunder Sea widened the activities 
of the Brabmo Samaj as a reform movement 
The giving up of caste in the Brahroo 
S^aj began under his leadership. The 
Brahroo Sams; has disconraged child marriage, 
promoted adult marriage and infer-caste. 
mter-provincial and inter-racial marriage, as 
also widow marriage It has given equal 
religious rights to women. The Arya 
Samaj has been a zealous reform movemenL 

The Hindu pandit, Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar, re-introduced widow-mamage in Hindu 
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society, worked hard for the abohtion of 
polygamy, promoted female edacation and 
discouraged child marriage Some of his 
most zealous supporters in the widow- 
marriage TDOveraeot were Brahmos. In the 
South Yeeresahngaiu Pantulu and some other 
tefoTineis were deeply religiou® 

Swam! Ywekananda, whose teaching and 
example hare inspired so many of his 
followers, was not a Brahman Among his 
followers and disciples some are Brahmans, 
some not And they are all in the orthodox 
Hindu fold 

Mahatma Gandhi is a deeply religions 
man He is a Hindu He is not a Brahman 
But he is nevertheless a spiritual teacher 
of Brahman and non-Brahman alike, and a 
pracucal social reformer to boot He is 
var excellence the friend and brother of the 
^untouchables ” 

Rabindranath Tagore is a deeply religious 
man. His great fame as a poot has thrown 
into the background his rSle of practical 
social reformer »nd upliffer of the lowly 
The Depressed Classes Mission in the 
country, and the Society for the Improvement 
of Backward Classes in Benzal and Assam and 
the Bengal Social Service Leage were founded 
and are worked by religious m»n 

■^Ve haie not attempted to make an 
exhaustive ennmeratioo of all reformers who 
were also religious men and who have 
tried to establish brotherhood in some 
direction or other and suceeded more or less 
ID their efforts The little that we have said 
may help the protagonists and followers of 
the Self-respect Movement to reconsider their 
views if they are so inclined 

The ill guogue stvle of argument is not 
conclusive Yevertheles’, the non-religious 
Self-respecters may consider the comparative 
achievement of non-religious persons in 
India m the spheres of social reform and 
promotion of growth of manhood 

Perhaps Indian Self-respecters .are strain- 
ing their eyes towards Russia But many 
people have an exazgerated idea of the 
spread of atheism in that country Professing 
atheists are a minority there And even 
many of them we would not cill irreli- 
gious. IVhoever believes in some enduring 
and inspiring troth is religious in the sense 
in which we understand religion. 

Gopal Krishna Devadhar 
“Ye congratnlate Mr Gopal Kn^hna 
Devadhar. President of the Servants of 


India Society, on his completing tbe 
60th year of his life of active seivice. 
May he remain active for many many years 
to come and complete his lOOth year, which 
is the Hindu standard of long life The 
ladies and gentlemen who are intimately 
associated with him in the work of the 
Poona Seva Sadan have given a list of the 
many activities which have made liis name 
a household word among social workers 
10 many parts ot the country. Years ago 
when he did famine relief work in the 
U P he kindly contributed an illustrated 
article to our pages describing the work 
The Indian Social Reformer writes 


His work in Malabar to repair the ravages of 
the Mopla outbreak while yet its eclioes had no/' 
died out. involved much endurance, discomfoi i 
and even some danger But when tie call came’ 
Devadhar responded to it in his usual matter of 
f^ctMay. and the success which attended his 
efforts IS commemorated m "the Devadhar Malabar 
Recoostruetion Trust, created out of the balance 
of the Relief fund rai«ed at the time In the 
Co operative movement Mr Devadhar shares ivith 
the veteran bar L^uf'hai Samaldas the distinction 
of being recognized tliroughout India as a great 
authority whose advice and assistance are os 
valuable as 'they a-e readiiv available to any 
province or state wliif'h may ask for it. The Babv 
and Health week movement m this Prendency 
owes much to the colid work of Mr Devadhar at 
Its early Viflag' i-econatruction is a subject 

which IS now on everybodv’s Jjps. But Mr 
Devadhar has not been content to talk about it 
He has planned and has actually in operation a 
scheme in a grouo of villages near Poona under 
the auspices of the Deccan Agricultural Association. 
He IS one ot the foundation members ot the 
bervants of India boccety and js now its Prenideat. 

In the opiQion of his co-workers la the 
Poona Seva Sadan, 


If Mr DevaiMiars name goes down to posterity 
it will be m our opinioa. mainly through the 
Poona Seva Sadau, which has firmly estabjj-hed 
his reputation as a social worker of a very lu"h 
rank The services that he lias rendered to the 
cause of the uplift of Indian womanhood indisput- 
ably top the services, mentioned in rhe foregoin’’ 
parazrapos Soon after.ihe decided to devote his life 
to the service of Moth-r India and while disinbut- 
ing famine relief in Northern India he reco'^nized 
the absolute and imperatue necessity of securing a 
band of capable women social i^orkers. who would 
work shoulder to shoulder with men in any pbiJan- 
t^pic and humanitarian undertaking He found 
that the^ was a great paucity of =uch workers 
aoo^ the female population of the country due 
M doubt fo the lack of proper and adeqmte 
educational facilities for women He. therefore 
«)neeiTett the noble idea of starting the Poona Seva 
badM, where v,omen would be trained for social 
work of varied kinds by affording them the 
necessaiT^hhes lorftnafely for the cause and 
the conntiT, 3Ir. Devadhar was able to secure 
active and ready co-operation cf a band of ladies 
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headed by the late Sirs. Eamabassahib Ranade, 
\rho were equally interested in the uplift of their 
illiterate sisters. Thus the Seva Sadan came to 
be started m 1909 and from the small, very 
small beginning made in that year with aboat 
a dozen women students, receiving only elementary 
education, the Institution has to-day expanded 
into a huge oi^anization catering for the educa- 
tional needs ot over IGOO women and girls 
scattered over a wide area of the Presidency and 
even outside it. The work earned on fay the Society 
is of a cosmopolitan nature . and hundreds of 
women have been turned out hv the Society’s 
Institutions ^ qualified lady doctors, nurses, 
midwives trained teachers, etc. etc., who have been 
domg responsible work in the spread of medical 
relief and hteracy both in urban as well as rural 
areas 

As we have in a previous note indicated 
that religion has been the mainspring of 
the social work of very m-any reformers, we 
are glad to be able to reproduce here Mr. 
E. ^’ata^a^an’s appreciation of the religious 
side of Mr. G. E Devadhar’s nature 

Being a poor man himself. Mr Devadhar knows, 
and feels intensely for tbe conditions of the poor 
and much ot his work is directly concerned with 
their amelioratioa. A deeply reltzious man. 
imbued with the ffila spirit of disinterested 
service, be seldom talks of religion and may 
easily be mistaken for one who is indifferent 
to it. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Parting Words 
The scenes of enthusiasm which Bombay 
presented during the few hours before 
Gaudhiji boarded the steamer, baffle descrip- 
tion 

The words which he addressed to bis vast 
audience at Azad Maidan on tbe morning of 
the 29th August, were full of pathos and 
of goodwill to men of all races and creeds. 
In the course of his speech he said • 

'T must sny 1 am aware of all my weakness- 
I.ooking to the countrv whereto I am going and 
its environments and the enormous responsibifities 
imposed on roe. I know 1 should not have accepted 
the invitation to go Rut your implicit faith in me 
is like the Mighty Himalayas and it will shelter 
me from all blasts. That is my belief 

"Crores of people in India do not get enongh 
food to eat- The Congress is trying to better their 
lot and to help the hapless people. In fact, we are 
a crippled nation and I am also a cripple. There 
IS nothing strange in the delegate of a crippled 
nation l>cing also a cnpple . for only by being such 
can he fully understand and realize the difficulties 
and misenes that are their lot in life I know fully 
iwell my weakness and I repeat I am notbhnd to 
my shortcomings. 

The words which followed showed where 
bis strength and confidence lay. 

1 am going to London as the delegate of Truth 


and Non-violence and I am confident in the hope 
that Truth and Non-violence will ultimately 
tnumph m all the fulness of their glory. 

I have great faith in God and I believe that in 
his sacred hand are all these developments Anyone 
who hi« faith in God can be sure of his succeiS. 
One who is weak and unprotected and goes em^iy- 
handed will, I am certain, be protected by boi 
Success lies m weakness and humility. Non- 
violence IS a mighty power and that is the only 
power that will work effectively agamst tremendous 
odds there. 

He went on to observe how we ought to 
behave whether success or failure be our lot 


I am going there with that trust, but if I return 
perchance empty-handed, you should not be 
disappointed If I return, as we hope, after achieving 
success, you should not b«xjme proud and haughtv. 
Success and failure lie * in the hands of God. 
That IS certain. 

Referring to the Congress mandate he 
observed 

I have got to abide by tbe Congress mandate 
and It 1$ up to you to see that L fnlfiU it. 1 
promise that I \vill not disappoint you in ro^ 
trust in me. If I do not keep faith with you and do 
not act IQ obedience to your mandate, you will 
not only drive me out of the Congress but may 
very rightly take more drastic steps. Even if you 
were to kill me for it. I will only consider it an 
act of non-violence and not violence. But 1 do not 
wish to break faith with you or to deceive you 
m any way. . , . i j 

How can I deceive the hapless and crippled 
people of India ? 

Then be spoke of bis friendliness to alL 
I have no enmity towards Englishmen, Muslima, 
Christians or Sikhs- 1 am bound to do everything 

S isstble for all of them, but even a Sikh or a 
uslim may say that 1 am not his representative : 
but the Congress has given me a mandate- 1 am 
bound to protect the rights of all, for the Congress 
stands for all communities and peoples of India. 

He did not refer to the Hindus for the 
obvious reason that he is a Hindu Moreover, 
Hindus are proud of him, love him and 
jpspect ium, und no Hindu caa /wssiblj 
look Upon him as au enemy. 

Referring to the attitude of the Zamindars 
and the Princes, Mahatma Gandhi said : 


T cannot do any wrong to these also. So 
long as they protect the rights of the poor peasants 
and treat them well, we cannot do any wrong to 
them I persuade them to do the nght tiung 
forGi^ agriculturists and peasants. 

. 1 ha\e explained to you niy tikarma and 1 
wish you always to obey the Congress mandate. 
Not I ask for your blessings for the success of my 
endeavours, and 1 am sure your good wishes, 
coupled with the blessings of God. will carry 
us to success. May God bless us ” 

Just before sailing, Mahatma Gandhi 
gave the following message to the Associated 
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Press representative who interviewed him 
in his cabin. 

“Though 1 see nothing on the horizon to warrant 
a hope, being a born optimist I am hoping against 
hope. My faith is in God and He seems to have 
made my way clear for me to go to London 
Therefore, I expect He will nse me as His instru- 
ment for the service of humanity, for to me the 
service of India is identical with the service of 
humanity. Though the Congress may be repudiat- 
ed by a section of people in India, it aims at 
representing the whole of India and therefore, 
to deserve the trust that has been reposed m me 
and imposed upon me. I shall endeavour to 
represent everv interest that does not conflmt with 
the interests of the dumb millions for whom the 
Congress pre-eminently exists I hope that the 
Provincial Governments. the Gml Service 
and the English mercantile houses will 
help the Congress to realize the mission 
It has set before itself Representing as the 
Congress does the message of non-violence and 
trath, It can only succeed by the goodwill of all 
the component parts of the nation and I am, 
therefore, hopmg that that goodwill will be extend* 
ed to the humble representaUve who is going upon 
his errand. ’ 

Mohandas Karamcband Gandhi goes to 
London carrying with him the hopes and 
prayers of an expectant nation May be 
Succeed m his high and holy missioQ ' 


Floods in China 

There have been floods in North and East 
Bengal, with the destrnctive effects of which 
we find it difRcnlt to cope, so devastating 
they have been. But the Bengal floods pale 
into insignificance before the cataclysmic 
inundations in China, where the loss of hfe 
and property has been appalling. We can 
bnt extend our deep sympathy to the afflicted 
people of that sorely tried country 


“Helpless Hindus in iunagad State” 

We have received copies of a pamphlet, 
named Helpless Hindus m Junagad State. 
Its title-page bears the following para- 

graph ; 

Yeraval. Prabhas, Girnar. Gupta Pray^— these 
famous Hindu pilgrimases are situated within 
the boundaries of the Ifoslem State of Junagad 
Fanahc cnramunalism is staltmg stark m the 
land. Hindu leaders are murdered- State 

administration domineered by Moslem officers 
actively encourages and deliberately eoniuves at 
these outrages. Riots, loot assaults and the 

knife are the every day lot of the Hindus. Hmdus 
are vacating the State m thousands The following 
pages give in brief the story of the suffenngs of 
helpless Hindus in Junag^ State. 

We c.all the attention of the Government 
46—15 


of Bombay and the Government of India to 
these allegations. They should institute 
inquiries info them, if they have not done 
so tdready. As 

'On Saturday the 18th July the Hindus of the 
whole of Kathiawar were shocked to hear of the 
murders of five leading citizens of Vcraval in 
Junagad State. The whole Kathiawar went into 
moormog. The entire Hmdu population of Juuagai 
State observed hiHal. Condemrratioa of the outrage 
agamst the Hindu community was expressed from 
the platforms of public meetings held all over 
the Bombay Presidency and the Hindus as a whole 
are greatly ereecised over the incident,” 
these Governments cannot be unaware of 
these allegations 

Burma 

The rebelhoD in Burma remains still 
onquelled. We wonder why the mighty Biitish 
Empire cannot or does not put au end to it 
quickly 

It IS s.aid, there is going to be a separate 
Round Table Conference for Burma Is it 
tbeu a settled fact that Burma is to be 
separated from India ^ And that against the 
opinion of the majority of articulate 
Burmans ? This is a fresh illustration of 
the British Government’s strict adherence to 
the principle of self-determination, for the 
establishment of which the world war was 
said to be have been fought. 

Iraq “Capable of Self-Government” 

It IS stated in the League of Nations 
News for Overseas for July- August, 1931, 
that “a report on the progress made by 
Iraq since 1920 was examined by the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations at the request of the 
British Government.” 

lufonnation supplementary to this report was 
made available by Lt-CoL Sir Francis H. Humphrys, 
High. Commissioner for Iraq, who came to Genera 
specially for this purpose. Lt-Col. Humphry? 
^sured the Commission that, after ten years of 
development under tutelage, the fi-aqi State, “given 
the support and inspiration of membership of the 
League, is now fit to stand alone and is capable of 
self-government . . . that, indeed “for all practical 
purposes it is already govermng itself.” 

It is a unique and welcome piece of news 
that any part of the earth which has 
been practically under British rule has been 
declared capable of self-government. 

^ere is not a single province of British 
India which has not been “under tutelage” 
ot Britain for a very much longer penod 
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than Iraq. And India has enjoyed “the support 
and inspiration of membership of the Leagne” 
as long as Iraq 'W'hy then is not India 
declared “fit to stand alone and capable of 
self-government?” “Why is not India “for 
all practical purposes already governing 
itself?” 

Men who are not against Cruelty to 
Female Children 

It is said that as a result of a ballot 
held on August 24 last, “no less than six 
ilembers have drawn up a Bill to amend the 
Child Jlarriage Restraint Act, 1929, for 
introduction in the Assembly on September 8. 
Three Members have drawn op a Bill to 
repeal that Act The former Members are 
Messrs. N R Gunjal, Bhnpat Singh, Raja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar, Maswood Ahmed, 
B. N. ^lisra, Iswar Singh. Those who have 
drawn up a Bill to repeal the Sarda Act 
are Mr. A H. Qhnzaavi, Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachanar aud Haji IVajiuddin.” These 
persons have deserved to be pilloried. 


Boycott and British Cloth 
It appears from figures published in some 
papers that the quantities of British cloth 
imported into the port of Calcutta during 
the weeks ending ISth and 25th July and 
some subsequent weeks have decreased as 
compared with the corresponding weeks of 
last year, and that a similar comparison 
shows that'Bombay had imported more British 
cloth during those weeks this year than 
during the corresponding weeks last year. 
As the boycott in Bombay is believed to 
have been more stringent than in Bengal 
and the other provinces served by Calcntta, 
the increased import of British cloth by 
Bombay requires explanation. 


An Ex-Dewan on Indian States 
Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji, i c. s. 
(retired), c. s. i, c. i. e, served as Dewan to 
H TI. the Maharaja of Cochin and as Member 
of the Esecntive Council of the 

JIaharaja of Mysore, officiated as Dewan of 
Jlysore, was made pucca Dewan of Mysore, 
and lastly served as Foreign ilinister of 
Kashmir. So he has some experience of 
Indian States. For some time past be has 
been editing the quarterly Indian Affairs, 
established by himself and published from 


London. In the July issue of this quarterly 
an editorial paragraph begins with the 
sentence, “At the same time comes the 
news of extremist agitation among the 
States’ subjects,” showing that Sir Albion 
IS not disposed to encourage or sympathize 
with the agitators. Such being the case, it is 
very fair and good of him that he has allowed 
has sense of justice to lead him to write in 
the same paragraph ; 

“Everything points to a general awafcenins 
amongst the eightv million subjects of the Indian 
States. The fact that some who profess to speak 
m their name take extreme views does not mean 
that the claims of the States' subjects should be 
ignored- The unavoidable must happen. They 
have certain legitimate grievances, and they, as 
much as any other mmorities. desen-e protection. 
With due respect for the authority of the Prmces, 
and whilst having sympathy for their troubles 
ansiDg from the undue clamour of some of thm 
subiects and attempted encroachment on their 
rights, one cannot help feeling that the new 
constitution would be vrantuig in good sense it 
the pout of view of the subjects ^vas estircly 
ignored.” 


Paper Tariff 

The Memorandum of the Indian Journa- 
lists’ Association, as sent to the tanff board 
at present considering the question of giving 
a further extension of the period of Pro- 
tection, contains the following salient facts 
regarding the existing Protective Tariff on 
Paper and the use the Paper Manufacturers 
of this country have made of it. 

That the general Book publication business Is 
u a very bad way since the imposition of the 
protective Tanff is apparent from the dearth of 
work in tile private Presses all over the country 
but specially in Calcutta. During the four pre- 
protection years the number of printing-presses 
increased by 153S, whereas during the four years 
after Protection the increase is by lOlO only- 
The publication of periodicals during the former 

E inod increased by whereas dunng the 

tier penod by 6S only. Books m Engbsh language 
218 as agamst 05 and Books in vernacular and 
classical language 4040 as against 1013. The 
whole business has now come to such a pass 
that unless the price of paper is cheapened, it is 
sore to bo ruined 

Of the school boots the price has become so 
high that the poor students are feeling great 
difficulty in procunng their books. 

The magazmes and periodicals, which arc 

S bly the best source from which the general 
of literates get inspiration for extending tfio 
of their knowledge could not reduce their 
prices since 1920 or reduce their rates of adver- 
tisement owing to the high cx>st they have to 
Incur for their paper supply, although the pn<xt 
index of every other commodity has considerably 
gone dovm. 
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Since the \car the interest of the literate people for 
all sorts of general literary and scientific mfonna- 
tion has enormously increased and this_ cannot be 
satisfied owing to nigh price of magazines due to 
high cost of paper. The protection on paper has 
Tirtoally become a tax oa knowledge inthont any 
conntervailing good to the country. 

The protection of paper has besides become a 
severe tax on such traders who have to secure 
their trade through pnnted literature and catalogues 
Analysis of the heads of Post Office receipts will 
also show how the reduction of trade through Post 
Office has affected the revenue of the Post Office 
and put the Postal authorities in such an unprece- 
dented difficulty. 

These fads demonstrate clearly that the 
Protective Tariff on Paper, during the six 
years it has been in operation since its 
introdndion in 1925, has caused serious 
loss to the country in money, in edncatiou 
and in revenue The Bookselling and 
Publishing trades, on which the indigenous 
printing industry is entirly dependent, ate 
faced with total extinction in Bengal and 
are undergoing an almost equally grave 
crisis in most other parts of the country. 
This fact has not been sufficiently emphasized 
in the Journalists’ Association’s 
^lemorandum The total capital and labour 
investment of these genuine Indian concerns 
far exceed that of the Paper Indtt-stry And 
they were in a flontshing condition wiUiont 
State aid. Protection or any other measure 
involving hardships on the poor people of 
this country being invoked for their 

benefit, before this thoughtless “Rob Peter 
to pay Paul” measure brought rum and 
disaster on them. 

So far for the cost Let us see whether 
the result has justified the sacrifice 

Tne recommendations of the Tanff Beard for 
Protective Tariff in 1925 and the consequent 
passing of the Bamboo Industry Protection Act 
were effected with the object of fostering and 
devclopmg the Bamboo paper Industry in Bidia. The 
expectation of the growth of a local Industry 
engendered by high promises made by the maoa- 
facturers of papers when application w^ firet made 
for protection, and supported by a spirit of sacrifice 
on the part of the consumers for the growth of an 
Indian indostry. has now been falsified by the 
resnits. 

Let us see what increase has taken place 
in the production of bamboo pulp and in 
the consumption of indigenous raw materials 


paper, that is in total 18,856 tons thus showing 
a positive decrease during the 5 years. Then m 
1930*31 the consumption of Bamboo increased 
suddenly to 5526 tons and the total of all these 
mdigenous primary materials rose to 24,600 tons 
which is faarelv more than SOOO tons over the 
total of 1924-25 which would give only 1200 tons 
ot air dry palp- But daring these years the 
consnmption of wood pulp has increased from 
6 725 tons in 1924-25 to 12,222 tons in 1923-29 
and then this latter figure shows a decrease to 
10.026 tons in 1930-31 which shows an increase 
of nearly 3,5 thousand tons of wood pulp. 


With regard to the general practice of 
the other paper concerns the following is 
interesting. 


The sea customs return reveals that in 1925 
the 11.78S tons of puln was imported whereas 
this was increased in 1929 to 21,310 tons which 
c^in was reduced to 22,716 tons tn 1930-31. 
This shows that the imported p’olp is used by 
Indian Mills to the tune of ll.uOO tons over and 
above the import figure of 1925. showing nnnus- 
takably that the Indian ilills are taking advantage 
Of Protective Tariff for manofacturmg paper and 
no pulp Tho Titagarh paper mills alone have 
been benefited to the extent of 75 lacs of rupees 
owing solely to the additional protective duty 
over the usi^ Revenue duty but spent not even 
17 la(s of rupees m aadmg to their general 
machineries of which not even 2 5 la'‘s is exclusive- 
ly for pulp making machineries. 

The enormously high percentage of diridead 
the Indian mills are paying for some years and 
the vlamour for an extension of protection on 
Papers show that the Indian Mills are more bent 
upon making profit for their shareholders than the 
development of the Bamboo pulp indnstrs*. 


It may be asked, how are the consumers, 
the people who are facing ruin and making 
tremendous sacrifices so that the Paper 
Manufacturers may benefit, being treated. 
The following e.xtract gives definite informa- 
tioQ . 


The Titagarh papers are sold in Calcutta at As 
3-6’23 p. per lb The same papers are sold 

in other upcountry markets such as Lahore and 
Loelnow, at As 2-12 per lb, that is. at a pnoe hss 
than the Calcutta price by not less than 6 p Thev 
ooold have reduced the pnoe at Calcutta, bat if 
compared with the pnee of 1925, the*r eluction of 
Calcutta pnoe is practically ml, inaatnuch as the 
pnoe in 1925 was As 3-C’46 p. per lb and m 
1930 it was As. 3-C’23 p according to their 
own deciaiation. They have taken advaoage of the 
protection as we have seen above, not to 

sufficiently invest m new plants, nor in reducing 
the price of the laper but on making unusual 
profit 


The Titagarh Paper ilills, which are the triggest 
paper as ^so pulp manufacturers m this country, 
give the following figures. In 1924-2o they 
consumed IS, 791 tons of indigenous primary 
materials. In 1929-30 they consumed 15,553 tons 
of gras<, 496 tons of Bamboo, 2S9 tons of Bags, 
415 tons of Hemp Ropes, 2,106 tons of waste 


At Uie Sane time it has been shown that 
better pulp could be made at a lower cost 
than the usual imported stuffi from bamboo 
Bat the nulls are too busy making hay 
while the son shines to bother about 
the developing of the bamboo pulp 
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industry — the pretext on which this general 
licence for extorting chauih from the 
country was issued to them in 1925. 

In view of the above facts, and considering 
the heavy dividends that have been paid by 
these concerns. Protection for Paper if 
continued would be an outrage on the public. 

In all justice these gentry who have 
enjoyed — and are still enjoying— “seven years 
of plenty” at the consumers’ expense, should 
undergo a beneficial "dieting” for the next 
seven years by a Protective tanfi on Wood 
Pulp being imposed immediately. 


Colleges Not Nurseries of Political Crime 
j3!r. i7nitriiuA*, er- rilv-'5Saac«^ibr %}{ iWe 
Calcutta University and Principal. Scottish 
Church College, said in the course of his 
inaugural address lu opening the All-Calcntta 
Students’ Conference last month — 

‘T should like to take this opportunity of 
protesting publicly agamst the all toohasty generali- 
zations, specially when they affect the student com- 
munity. We have been recently deeply pained at 
seeing how the entirely justifiable condemnation of 
the perpetrators of violent deeds has been trans- 
formed into a condemnation of the student body 
as a whole It is a gross injustice to speak as if 
colleges and schools at present were nothing but 
faetonea for the production of potential assassins-” 

Derah Ismail Khan Disturbances 
Tlie People of Lahore. August 23. writes — 
Independent versions of the tragic happenings— 
iDcendiari'm and'arson of Hindu shops and houses— 
at Derah Ismail Khan remind one strongly of what 
tMk place at Cawepore nearly five months ago. 
The only difference is that at Cawnporo both the 
parties— Hindus and 3Iuslims— cansed and snifered 
heavy losses , at Derah Ismail Khan the Hiudos 
were the victims The similarity we want to call 
attenfron to lies in the attitude of the police. Even 
accordin? to the ofiiciai in<ivnry the betoviout of 
the ponce at Cawnporo was most disgracefn! 
Inacpcnclent eye-witnesses have made similar 
senoiis allegations against the Derah Ismail Vhan 
police officials too. It is said they kept loobng on. 
enjoying the sr>ectacle, when arson and incendiar- 
ism were being perpetrated in their presence. An 
official coHimiiKi/jHe . now announces that a small 
eomim'Sion of inquiry is going to be appointed. 
The personnel of the commission is not yet tnornt 

Retrenchment Urgently Required in Bengal 
5[r. J. Gupta, m. i- c , i c. s. (retired), 
is convinced that there is "need of drastic 
retrenchments in the evisting extrjivagjint and 
iop-be.avy schemes of the administration of 
the province” While the Central Oovemment 


Schemes of economy and retrenchment, he 
asks * 

Ate there any adequate and valid reasons why 
Bengal should not fad into line ? Is it not a fact 
of all the major pirovinces Bengal is by .far tho 
poorest in India, her revenue per head being less 
than •/* of other major provinces, while the most 
recent aathorltative investigations have disclosed 
that of all the Provinces Bengal has been _ able to 
do the least for the moral and material uplift of the 
^pie since the Reforms 

And yet the fact is that the aggregate of 
revenues raised in Bengal, labelled "provincial,” 
“Central” and “railway,” is not less but 
probably more than that raised in any 
other Province. 


Bengal and the Re-constitution cf Provinces 

Tarious areas are going to be made 
’'Governor’s provinces” on linguistic, communal 
<ind other grounds. 

When two decades ago Bengal was re- 
bartitioned, a Royal promise was given that her 
boundaries would be again looked into. The 
Officers of H M. King George U. have not 
J’et redeemed that promise. Now that new 
brovinces are going to be constituted, it is 
boiy fair that all Bengali-speaking areas on 
the borders of Bengal should be given back 
lo Bengal. The repartitioning of Bengal is 
hot a mere sentimental grievance. It has 
also led to Bengal’s economic impoverishment. 
"This irill be clear if figures were given for the 
minerals extracted in Bengal and in Bihar 
and Orissa respectively. Let us take only 
coal In 1929 Bengal extratted 4,965,104, 
long tons of coal, and Bibar and Orissa 
15.123.144 long tons. 3Iuch of the coal- 
beariDg area now included in Bihar and 
Orissi origiasUy aad oatuTaUy belonged to 
Bengal, and should be given hack to Bengal. 
41 Bengal gets back all Bengali-spcakiog 
hreas severed from her, her economic 
^evance as regards minerals will also be 
partlv redressed. 

What Mr. S C. Ghosh said in April 
Ijist as president of the annual general 
tneeting of the Indian Mining Federation, 
hccording to the report pnblished in T7ie 
^earehlight of April 5, requires to be quoted 
*n this connection. Said he . 

Whatever may bo the measure of political 
Autonomy granted at the Centre, it is certain tint 
•n the revised constitution the provinces wjii 
►eceive a completely autonomous status. _ The 
Anestion of piovincial autcremy. m my opinicn. 
uimws into clear relief the need lor lie rf- 
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hmits of the economic zone of each province. 
We in the coal industry are specially interested 
in the reconstitution of the boundaries of the 
province of Bengal. The economic ct^-beam^ 
zone, koovm as the Ranigunge and Jhana coal- 
fields, cuts at present acrosS the provincial borders. 
The result has been that a part of the coalfields 
IS now situated within the province of Bilbir and 
Orissa and a part within the province of Bengal 
It would, iu my opinion, make for distinctly 
greater advantage to the coal industrj’ if the 
Ranigunge and Jhana coalfields could be placed 
under one provincial administration. I antidpate 
that under the new constitution the provinces 
will have to do much more on their own onfettered 
responsibihty than at present. In order, thorefore, 
to rule out the possibihty of any divergence 
of treatment by two provincial Governments in 
regard to two halves of the same industry, it 
seems imperative that the district of ilanbhnm 
should be included wiihm the territorial boondanes 
of the province of Bengai. 

It is admitted on all bands that Maobbnni 
is a Bengali-speaking district. 


Rice Research, and Burma and Bengal 

The New Delhi correspondent of 

Adiancc writes . 

The Imperial Council of Agncoltoral Research 
have sanctioned a scheme for nce research in 
Barma. which, will be in operation for a period 
of five years beginning from November nest 
The Council will mate recumng and non-recomog 
grants ananally to meet the evpenditore which 
will supplement the giant of Rs 1.20.S6S 
sanctioned by tne Enipite Marketing Board for 
this purpose. The seneme is subject to the 
following condition amongst others • 

That (he grant will not be regarded as a 
Fubventjon towards the normal work of the 
Provmcial Department of Agncullure. bnt will 
be utilized for a scheme of nce researth and for 
the appointment of a Plant Breeding Expert for 
nce in Burma. 

On this he quite justly observes : 

As Burma is going to be separated firom India 
in the near future, it is desirable m the pnmary 
interests of Indian tas-pavers that the erpenment 
should be put into operation m Bengal which is 
the premier nce-produciug province, if it is not 
too late to alter the present arrangement 


Foundation of the American Tagore Association 

The first announcement of a nation-wide 
celebration in India to commemorate the 
attainment of the seventieth year hy 
Rabindranath Tagore seems to have given sign^ 
for celebrations ontside India which are 
us sincere and touching as they are 


luteroational in significance. The half-starved 
children of Soviet Russia have sent their 
greetings One of its great composers 
has written a special musical score 
and dedicated it to Tagore. The University 
of Paris, one of the foremost centres of 
western learning, organized a special 
celebration in honour of the Poet-laureate of 
Asia, and the Rector of the University. 
Mon Charlety, Members of the “Institut” 
like Mon. Paul Pelliot and A. Pouchet, 
Professors of the Faculty like M. 31. Jules 
Bloch, Mauss and others, ail assembled in 
the Institute of Indian civilization of the 
University of Paris, founded through the 
influence of Mon. Sylvain L6vy, the greatest 
living Indologist of Europe, now the 
President of the Society Asiahque of Paris. 
Now comes the news from our friends 
of New York that the Tagore birth-day 
was celebrated in different cultural centres 
of America and that the Amencan Tagore 
Association has been founded in that 
connectiOD. 


Sir Arthur Salter’s Scheme for an Economic 
Council in India 

Last November the Government of India 
invited the League of Nations to send Sir 
Arthur Salter to India for “consultation 
with regard to the creation of a new econo- 
mic organization m India.” The proposed 
consultation was for the purpose of studying 
economic questions and for mating 
“plans designed to achieve particular 
purposes.” 

Sir Arthur Salter’s Report is illuminating 
in many ways First of ^ be gives in 
his Report a list of such economic organiza- 
tions m other lands, such as France, 
Germany, Italy, Poland. Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Spjua and Greece He omits Russia 
however, and says nothing about the Five- 
Year PUn which constitutes to-day the 
greatest economic experiment and corporate 
economic endeavour m the world. This may 
be because he comes from the League of 
Nations and Russia is hardly a cation. Or 
the reason may be traced to the congenital 
dislike of Russia of the Government of 
India. Bnt men have things to learn even 
from snakes and nations can surely benefit 
by a study of Russian economics. 
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We are told by Sir Arthur how 
“A League technical committee pointed out 
some time ago to a European Government which 
it was advismg, the fostering by the state of those 
industries which have least affinity with the 
natural resources, opportunities and traditions of 
the country, necessarily involves serious loss to 
other industries which could with less expense 
have been converted into real producers of 
national wealth, as well as to non-mdnstnal 
interests. 

Therefore Sir Arthur recommends the 
maximum development of the most potent 
resources of the country (and the relative 
neglect of such resources and lustituhons as 
would not quickly and readily increase our 
national weMth). Among national resources 
are natural resources, eg land, forests, 
mines, rivers, seas, etc. etc ; human resources 
such as unskilled and skilled labour, 
technical brains and enterpnsing minds and, 
finally, the past savings ol the nation ie. 
its Capital which is scattered all over the 
country in the shape of roads, bridges, 
canals, railways, buildings, trees, artifici^ly 
added fertility) of the soil education, good* 
will of business, machinery, boats, ships, 
^vehicles, precious metals, gems. etc. etc. Of 
wheso various resources the human element 
Ks most important. As has been pointed out 
r by many economists the poverty of India 
IS mainly doe to lack of industrial and 
agricnltnral skill, lack of organization and 
business brains and lack of organized funds. 
There/oro the first thing that one should aim 
at is the removal of these wants by agricul- 
tural, industrial and general education. Next 
comes the problem of material constmetion 
such as, electrification, organization and 
rationalization of industries, banting, 
building roads, canals, railways, development 
of at present unworked resources and 
areas like tlie Himalayan territories, etc. 
The main idea should be, as is in accordance 
with the first principle laid down, the fullest 
utilization of na.tional potentialities as 
oppo«ed to making it easier for foreign 
resources (human and others) to find occu- 
pation and become important in the scheme 
of Indian economy. 

Sir Arthur has some unsavoury comments 
to make on Governmental practices. On 
page 11 of his Report ho says : 

The Roj-a! Commissions are formal and slow ; 
and a companson of actual results with their 
voluminous reports and recommendations is often 
disillusiomng. 

On page 12 he condemns ; 


fhe inadeqnacy, or laaccnracy, of the information 
at present available. 

He also points out that 

the “internal trade” statistics suppressed on 
the recommendation of Lord Incheape’s Commis- 
sion ate very much needed, that indices of 
whole^e and retail prices, and of wage levels, are 
at present almost entirely laefang except m a few 
areas, that the information published is often in 
too crude a form, unanalysed and unaccompanied 

by explanation in all these respects India 

compares unfavourably with many other countries 
and ... considerable improvement could be effected 
witlmut disproportionate expense. 

These comments are a tribute to the 
highest paid Civil Service in the world as 
well as to the highly efficient system of 
doing things that the British have built up 
in India ’ 

Sir Arthur Salter has not had the time or 
the skilled assistance necessary for drawing 
up a comprehensive scheme of economic 
development m India. Nor was be sent 
here to draw up such a scheme. 'What 
would have been to out advantage is, ii 
he bad been asked to make recommendations 
regarding the futnre economio policy of the 
Indian State. Government-appointed and 
organized advisory conncils, however non- 
official and representative they may be, 
would osnally be mere glorified Chambers 
of Commerce, wliich aim at enriching existing 
commercial and industrial interests. IVhat 
India wants is a general economic uplift- 
ment, a great increase in production accom- 
panied by a general rise m the standard 
of living. This could only be brought 
about by a tremeadous national effort like 
the Russian Eive-Tear Plan. ^Vhat that plan 
is achieving will be seen in the following 
note on that subject. 

A C. 


The Russian Five-Year Plan 

In an article m the Xeiv York Time^, 
late in 1927 an eminent American economist 
wrote as folloivs, after he had paid a visit 
to Soviet Russia : 

Sixteen men in Moscow to-day are atfompting 
one of the most audacious o^aomic 
expetiments in historj*. As tlie presidium of 
the state planning Commission, responsible 
to the Council of People’s Goraraussars and 
popnlarly laoivn as the OMpbn, they arc 
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laying down the industrial future of 146,000,000 
people and of one-sixth, the land area of the Trorld 
for fifteen years. They are making a careful and 
immensely detailed plan for a year m advance, a 
careful but less detailed plan for the next five 
years, and are blocking out the general economic 
development for the next fifteen years. 

It is an experiment so immense, so novel and 
sn courageous that no student of economics can 
afford to neglect it. "Whether it transcends the 
limits of human administrative capacity and fail^ or 
whether it meets this challenge and succeeds, it Im 
much to teach us It is something new m the 
world. 


Suppose you were asked to-morrow to take a 
train to Washington to sit at a desk m a (loyem- 
ment bureau to take pencil and paper and teH the 
rail roads, the power companies, the steel miJU 
the coal mines, the oil fields the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the banks, the wholesale houses, the 
farmers’ the ship lines and the automobile factories 
how to order their capital investments and their 
raw materials, how to plan their production and 
distribution— for the next five years One suspects 
that Henry Ford would q.uail before the 
order For lesser mortals a jonroey^to the moon 
would seem about as feasible, vet here are 
men who have accepted the challenge m a larger 
though less industrially complicated countrv 


This account bails back several years. 
Since then tbe Eive-Tear Plan has turned 
out to be no idealistic stunt, but a pheno- 
menal economic achievement This has been 
possible, because in Soviet Russia it was 
something which everybody worked for, 
though a few experts planned it. The 
following statistics speak for themselves. 


Gross PEODucrioy Figures fob the TJ. S. S. R. 
{Jn htlhon roubles at pre-war prices) 
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The Bgures show clearly the economic 
condition of Russia in Czarist days, how 
the crash came duriog and after the Revolu- 
tion in 1917 and bow for many years 
Russia’s productivity was more than 
halved. Tlien began a slow recovery 
nnder Soviet rule But with tbe coming of 
the Five-Year Plan things took a distinctly 
better turn and great progress was made 
within a very short time If positive ins- 
tances were taken, the power of the plan 
would be seen even more clearly Electri- 
fication was one of the passions of Lenin. 
His was tbe idea that was carried to the 
extreme of economic feasibility by the 
Gosplan. Thus we see : 


Output of Electric Power 
(million kwh.) 

1907 -OS 1928-29 Ratio 1927-28 to 1913 Ratio 1928-30 to 1913 

5,050 b.600 2596 SSD’S 


In Other Fields 
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77 
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Agricultural ilachinery (mill rubles) 

67 
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Pig Iron (mill, tons) 

42 
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Super Phosphates (thousand tons) 

55 
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Cotton Fabrics (mill mts) 
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2742 
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"Woolen Fabrics ( „ „ ) 

95 

97 
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1105 

Sugar (thousand tons) 
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1340 
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103 9 

Gram (mill tons) 

sre 

731 

745 

89 6 
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A study of these figures show clearly 
in what direction Russian economics 
is moving. Electrification and mechanization 
are the main principles of the whole 
scheme. No ideal ineEBciency for the 
Russians ! Generally speaking India’s 
economic needs are similar to those of Russia. 
A careful study of the Five-Year Plan, how- 
ever, shows that above everything the 
Russians spend a great deal of energy in 
collectivization of industries and farms. It 
may be that the Russians would have 
achieved better results if they had devoted 
their entire energies to greater production 
only and cared less for collectivization or 
socialization If it is a right assumption, one 
should recommend that for an Indian Plan 
greater production alone should be the aim. 
without any particular reference to the 
philosophical ideals regarding the ownership 
of the economic resources, excepting of course 
in cases where ownership is a determining 
factor of productivity (as in the case of 
Agriculture and Tenancy). 

A. C. 


The Qolden Book of Tagore 

Naturally enough the response to the 
‘Golden Book” is as universal as it is sincere. 
Contributions are pcmring in from all the 
world over and the Committee hopes that 
some of the best minds and noblest souls of 
this age will be represented in this significant 
homage to India’s greatest Poet Rabiudra- 
nath. Of the five sponsors to the volume 
^labatma Gandbi has already sent bts 
autograph tribute to the Poet expressing his 
deep love and appreciation. Sir J. C, Bose, 
the Greek Poet Costis Palamas and Professor 
Einstein have also sent their contributions, 
while Mon. Remain Rolland has sent an 
unpublished dramatic fragment “Niobi” with 
a special dedication to Tagore. But of his 
group of fellow Nobel Laureates, over 
and above Einstein and Rolland, Mrs. 
Selma Lagerloff of Sweden, Knut Hamsun 
of Norway. Thomas Mann and Professor 
Soromerfeld have already sent their contribu- 
tions and Professor C._ V. Raman, Tf. B. 
Yeats and Sinclair Lewis will send theirs 
very soon. Johan Bojer has alse sent in 
his contribution. 

From England. Bertrand Russell, Havelock 
Ellis, Gilbert Jlurray, Lowes Dickinson, 


Lawrence Bmyon, William Rothenstein, Sir 
Michael Sadler, H. W. Nevinson, E. B. Havell, 
C. P. Scott, Edwyn Bevan and others have 
sent their writings. From America Edwin A. 
Bobinsou, Upton Close, Will Durant, J. H. 
Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland, Nicholas 
Roerich and others have written. From Russia 
her great composer Tassil^nko has sent a 
musical score specially composed for the 
great Indian song-maker, while Profs. Petrov 
and Pinkevitch have sent their writings. 
Nearly all the great Academies of Europe 
have sent their homage through M. Paul 
Val6ry of the French Academy. Costis 
Palamas of the Athenian Academy, Prof. 
Sommerfeld of the German Academy. Dr. 
Sven Hedm of the Nobel Academy. Prof. 
Formichi of the Italian Academy and the 
Director of the Spanish Academy of Madrid. 
Some of the leading Orientalists and 
Indologists of Europe have sent their 
contributions. To mention among others. Prof. 
Sylvain lAvy of Paris, Dr Winternitz of 
Prague. Prof. Sten Fouow of Oslo and Prof. 
Carlo Formichi of Rome. 

From the vast continent of Asia, a few 
interesting pieces have come from China 
and Japan, a poem from Lin Yen Hon of 
the Buddhist monastery of Peking and 
another from Tone Noguchi of Tokyo, as well 
as two splendid tributes from Maagfcoeaagoro 
"VII, Sultan of Soerakarta and_ Noto 
Soerolo of Java The postal commuoications 
in Asiatic countries are far from being 
satisfactory and many of the letters of 
invitation seem to have been lost Still the 
Committee is confident about getting in dne 
time contributions from Tagore’s admirers in 
Persia (which invited him), Iraq, Turkey and 
Egypt. ' 


TO ADVERTISERS 

As our offices will remain closed for a 
fortnight during the Tujas. all advertisement 
copy, stop orders and alterations for the 
November issue roust reach us by the 7th 
of October, Any matter or instruction 
received after that date will be useless. 

Atlvcrlising 
Thk Modvjis Rwifw 
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Conditions of Wage-workers in Mysore State 

Br ST .VlHAL SINGH 


I 

M ysore tab a ceputatioa for being 
progressive It is often spoken of 
as the "model” lodian State. Its 
Dewan (Sir llirza ilohamoied Ismail, now 
in London for the Indian Round Table 
■Conference) indeed pnbhcly claimed, on one 
occasion, that it was "m a category of its 
own ” 

One has a right to excect from such a 
State that in stimulating ladustTialism on 
the Occidental plan it would adopt not only 
the means of enriching the luonied classes, 
but also measures perfected to the TTest 
■for the protection of the interests of the 
poor — for ensnring cornparalirely decent 
-conditions of life and safe- 2 uardins the health 
of the workers and the health of the unbora 
generation One has a right, moreorer, to 
expect from an administration enjoving 
such a reputation for progressireness not 
only an itnpres«iTe array of fine laws, 
gnaranteeiDg, on paper, equitable treatment 
to eraoloyees of mines, mills, factories and 
workshops but also an adequate and efficient 
machinery for translating these laws into 
reality and a ngorous campaign npon the 
part of the State to improve the lot of the 
w.ige-earners and to provide them with 
amenities 


II 

Ad outsider entenDg Mysore’s gate for 
the first time is favourably impressed. 
That IS particularly the case if he arrives 
as the honoured guest of the "Palace” or 
the Government 

The tradition of hospitality associated 
with Oriental— especially Hiodu— ruling houses 
retains its vitality wonderfully, as I can 
attest from personal etpenenee on more 
than one occasion Officials, from the highest 
down, lav themselves out to "show a good 
time’ (if I may borrow an expression from 
the land of the ‘‘Stars and Stripes,” where, 
too, guests are eotertamed lavishly Facilities 
are provided without stint for admiring the 
beauty spots of the State and the temples 
skilfully wrought and beautifully decorated 
under the command of kings and courtiers 
of old. and familiarizing themselves with 
schemes of public utility npon which the 
Government has embarked since the Mysore 
•province” isome 29,500 square miles ja 
area) was handed back to the (adopted) scion 
of the dispossessed Hindu dynasty in ISSl. 

The newcomer is charmed with Mysore 
City. The region surrounding the Palace 
has been carefully "town-phnned.” The 
streets are wide and their surface is smooth. 
They broaden in places mto cleverly 
contrived "circles 
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Qaick-growiog trees, planted on either 
side of the road, grass-edged herbaceons 
borders margining the motor-way, plazas 
and parklets on every hand, entrance the 
visitor It looks like a little bit of paradise 
detached from the heavenly regions and 
set down in the midst of a semi-arid land 
Even ID the direst season the environs 
of the royal residence ate remarkably green 
Onlv when the men and women bearing 
earthen pots cr actually sprinkling the 
precious fluid on plants and bushes are 
seen is it possible to realize how the 
miracle is produced 

^Myriads of electric bulbs twmble, parti- 
cularly on a festive night A lakh (so I 
have been told) of incandescent lamps have 
been fired on the walls, turrets and domes 
of the Palace and bathe it in effulgence lu 
the evenings round about Hk Highness 
birthdav or the Bassai i 

Any night id the year the hill using 
above the Palace w \ncCed out with lights 
from its foot to tlie finial of the sbiioe 
dedicated to '>hri Charaandeshwan (the 
guardian godde'> of the princelv house) that 
c^o'vl•|^ t Seen from the platform on ine 
hill-side, built at the "Maharaias bidding the 
Citv presents a sight uniciue m India So 
impressed was a Muslim divine (lom my 
part of India who be 1 1 the spectacle for 
the^hrst time that he e'rcUimod 

“Elsewhere in our conotry there is only 
one sky Bat here id Mysore there are two— 
the stairv heaven above and the twinkling 
electric lights bel'^v- " 

HI 

Bauealore. the head i vi ivters oi Ills Highness 
the Maharaja’s Govem uent, where, too, he 
has a palace (built in imitation of Windsor 
Castle) which he occupies at times— favourably 
impresses the newcomer He is struck with 
the evidences of modernity that lie upon the 
surface everywhere 

The roads connecting "Carlton House’ — not 
the (late) Marquis Curzon’s !sfU5>e m Loudon, 
bat the Dewan’s official re».l-»uce m Banga- 
lore— with the Public Offices .and the Palace 
are kept m a good state of repair. The 
"Government House car’’ in which the State 
guests are driven about by skilful drivers 
glides over these highways almost as easily 
as it would over the asphalt streets in the 
United States of America where w was 
manufactured It goes, at regular ii*-i ah, 
past iron posts supporting wires over w„ici 


travels, unseen by the eye, a force that drives 
tuaehinery. lights houses and streets and run> 
telephones and telegraphs (the last outside 
3Iyso»-e‘s jur-dictiOQ) 

Ti- ii,ads are lined on either side with 
tall, wide-spreading trees, tlieir branches 
sometimes intertwining overhead farming a 
cool colonnade Beyond them, set far back 
m large compounds, some of which look more 
like well-kept parks than private grounds, 
are handsome residences. Progress and 
prosperity appear to be writ large every where- 
on everything 

Barely five minutes' walk from Lavender’s 
Hotel, lu which I am staying, is situated the 
admmiitrative nerve-centre of the States- 
the Public Officers, popularly known as the 
Aiharan Kachclwi (the eighteen courts). 
Jiearlr two furlongs in length a structure 
that liav obviously grown as needs lucieased. 
U IS set at the edge of a park that wat'-'-i'd 
by the showers of the soutli-we«t monsnoii, 
DOW ID progress, is green 

The Dewau is associated with three 
(receotlv “retrenched ' to two) membeis in an 
Executive Council For some rea-on that I 
have becu un 'le to discover, thev are not 
koowu accordiOe principal subject 

they hold in their poitlolio. Tliev bear 
numbers and are called the "First,” "'Second" 
and "Tbird” Member respectnely 

The Secretaries are, on the contrary, not 
numbered They are known after the depart- 
ment or departments they control under the 
oversight of the Dewan and the Member m 
charge Judging by their number and 
especially by the multiplicity of the bureaus 
they adium.-^vr, the elaborate routine followed 
HI the vanoU' offices, the bulky volumes of 
rules regulating official conduct, the reports 
and other documents issued "under authority” 
and the expense incurred on tlie central 
establishment, the modernization of the 
Mysore administration appears to have pro- 
ceeded verv far 

IV 

Some one connected with the Government 
had the foresight, years ago, to confine 
industries to a certain locality instead of 
letting mills and factories rise wherever they 
may Ue must have been a town-planner 
par exetUen'-e at a time when little was 
known of town-planning m modern India 
He scented the danger that lurked in 
pursuing, in this respect, the line of least 
resistance 
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Thw indii'^trial area lie^ in the •.oath- 
■^e^terlv corner of Bansalor^* The sitnatinn 
•offer=; certain adiantage^ 

A considerable acreage was undeveloped 
in thi« region when the hrst mill was con- 
structed. Despite much activity daring 
recent rears, some of the land sfill lies wa^te 
The metre-gauge lice linhing thetown with 
"Mysore skirts this area I'he yards of the 
Madras and Southern Maratha Railway that 
serre"- as an artery between the State and 
the contiguous parts of British India and 
through those parts with the outside world 
are situated almost m the centre Arterial 
roads pn'S through or near it These commu- 
uications make it easr to transport raw 
materials to the nulls and the finished goods 
to the markets 

Raw materials are available within easy 
Teach Cotton is grown in the State and id 
near bv d'stricts m the Nizaro s Dominions 
and the Madras Presidency Since Tipoo’s 
tune the siik-wotra has been reared in 
Mysore During recent years much has been 
■done by the Government to stimulate that 
industry Some wool is also produced and 
tin effort has been made during the last 
■decade to upbreed sheep, with a view to 
increasing the quantity and improving the 
■quality of the wool 

"Vriien industrial development was begun 
towards the end of the last century 
"BangaloTeans were proud of tbeir water- 
-npplv and justly so. k large late, 
capable of lioldicg a quantity of water that 
appeared immense in those days h.id been 
constructed spme rears earlier and conduits 
laid The demand made bv industnal 
concerns could ea'ilv be met after the 
requirement' for drinking water had been 
sati'hed both in Bancalore City and the 
adjoining Cnil and Mihtarv Station — a bit of 
Mysore leased out to the Government of 
India 

An active policv of utilizing the falls m 
tie Cauvery nver at Sna'arondjam to their 
utmost capacity and the wiHingnet.' of the 
Gov eminent to 'upplv current at .» cheap rate 
'aved iDdiT^trialiste the trouble of arranging 
f r power tbroush other raean® It offered 
the additional advantage of doing awav with 
the smoke and smells inseparable from the 
generation of power from coal and oil wh*ch 
would, in anv case, have h.id to he imported 
from the out'ide and would have added to 
the cost of production 

Labour, too was available near at hand 


The Aladras Presidency was groaning under 
the weight of population Tamils were there- 
fore only too eager to migrate to Bangalore 
and elsewhere in search of employment. 

This area, m fine was specially smted for 
the development of industry If initiative 
and capital for the utilization of the existing 
advantages were forthcoming, mills and 
factories would spring up m the natural 
coarse of events 

And they did Not perhaps as rapidly 
and certainly not a' plentifully as they 
should have done m the circum-tances But 
still several nulls were established 

Y 

Had the Government been as much alive 
to the need of safe-gaarding the interests of 
the workers and creating a pleasant, healthfnl 
enviroDinent for them and their children as 
it was eager to encourage the industiialists, 
all would have gone on well By now this 
part of Bangalore would have become a 
garden city, like Port Sunlight, the soap- 
town established bv the (first) Lord Lever- 
hulme , or Bourneville— Messrs Cadbury’s 
chocolate c.ty — in England 

The ability to create garden cities was 
not lacking One has merely to visit the 
portion of Mysore City lying in the vicinity 
of the Palace, or the parts of Bangalore City 
surrounding the Dewan’s residence, the 
Public Offices and the Bangalore Palace, to 
see what officials in this State are able to do 
m the wav of town-planning if they wish to 
exert themselves in that direction The 
description given bv me at the beginning of 
this article, though hurnecl. will suffice to 
enable per^oos who cannot visit these towns 
to form an idea of them 

But It does not appear to have occurred 
to anyone in authority to cre.'ite ji be^nt}- 
fnl or evea a healthful environment for 
the workers Or if the idea occurred to 
any one it was infertile, bevond probably 
the production of a plan drawn carefully 
to scale and coloured attractivelj- enough 
to make a prettv decviration when framed 
and hung in an office or drawing-room 

It lacked, in anv case, that impuDe 
which compels men in power to dip into 
the State cofiers and extract from it raonev 
to convert eye-sores into places of beauty 
Without that compelling itnpulsp the «ur- 
rcundmgs of the Palace in Ifysore City 
and round the Public Offices in Bangalore 
City, would have remained unsightly and 
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the opalent neighbourhoods iq these tof^ns 
would not have been the Mecca of sightseers. 

Ah ! Such IS life ' Those persons who 
possess the resources to create for them- 
selves an enchantiDg environment are not 
called upon to incur expenditure. The 
Government assumes, without any urging, 
the financial burden with -which the rate- 
payers should in equity, have been saddled 

But persons who lack amenities are left 
without them The area they occupy must 
remain a scar upon the otherwise fair face 
of the city because the Government, in its 
wisdom, will not deprive the Muoieipality 
of the privilege of improving it and the 
Municipality, not without reason, pleads 
poverty. 

TI 

It thus happens that when oo© goes from 
the part of Bangalore wherein the mighty 
dwell to the area m which the wage-earners 
are huddled, one finds all efiort to beautifr 
has ceased furlongs before the edge of that 
section has been reached The “circles” 
(or “circuses,’' as thev would be called in 
the countrv from which the idea behind 
them has been borrowed) of which super- 
ficial visitors to the State speak in rapturous 
terms, are non-esistent. There are no giaot 
trees, their greenery restful to the eye and 
their shade welcome on a hot day No 
parks or parklets have been created to 
serve as “lungs ” 

There are no swimming tanks — no shower 
baths — DO public (and, for Chat matter, few 
private) baths There is even a paucity of 
taps and sometimes the water runs in them 
only at certain hours when it is not 
convenient for the slum dwellers to bathe 
Little effort has been made indeed to 
develop the water-supply pan passu with 
the growth of the population in Bangalore 
Citv I have seen with my own eyes 
women, working and otherwise, at ten 
o’clock at night, sitting round public taps 
in the city in crowds waiting for their 
turn to come to draw a potfni of the 
precious liquid, which sometimes ran in a 
mere trickle, and carry it home for domestic 
use 

The sight always makes me feel sad It 
is not seemly for women to be out in the 
street at that late hour 

A little foresight upon the part of the 
men in power would have averted the 
need for stinting water, so necessary for 


life. All that would have been necessary 
was that work on the new water-work-^ 
scheme should have been begun several 
veare earlier, in anticipation of the demand, 
instead of in 1930 

The only tank that, if kept clean, might 
enable the workers who congregate in this 
district to bathe occasionally has been 
permitted to become foul. I have a shrewd 
suspicion that the waste water from a senes 
of mills i» allowed to empty into it. 
Hundreds of buffaloes and other cattle are, 
in any case, to be seen wallowing in the 
shallow water at its edge or standing a 
little further in In the measure that they 
enjoy themselves they rob the poor labourers 
living ID the vicinity of the slender 
opportunitv to keep themselves clean. 

The children in this di .trict are even 
worse off than the adults No open-air 
playgrounds have been provided for them 
by the Government, the Municipality or the 
mills They bare only the gnfter in which 
to amuse themselves 

The gutters are evil smelling. Water runs 
into them from drain-holes id bouses 
friogiDg the narrow alleys Refuse is thrown 
or swept info them They are used as 
latrioes Breediog places that they are for 
mosquities and deadly germs of every 
description, it is only necessary to look at 
them or to get a whiff of the ooze lu them 
to understand why Bangalore, like Jfysore 
and other towns in the State, is seldom 
without an epidemic of one kind or another, 
and why the deat4 rate, particularly the 
rale of lofaut mortality, is so shocking. 

TII 

The viienebs of housing conditions in 
the industrial area of Bangalore defies 
description Oa either side of the narrow, 
dark, stinking alleys — dank in the monsoon 
season — are studded ramshackle huts unfit 
to serve even as kennels or pig-sties. 

Many of the mud hovels look as if they 
had been built without the use of square 
or plumb-line to ensure even angles and 
straight wails There is. indeed, no attempt 
at alignment in them. They sag here and 
bulge there as if an earthquaKe had heaved 
them up in spots and tumbled them down 
in others, giving the roof the appearance 
of the outline of a sway-bjcked horse. 

The roois are, m many instances, of 
corrugated iron or old kerosene tins flattened 
out To prevent gusts of wind from lifting 



Operatives la the Bmay Mills Pangalore, live m the most saualid surronndings 
Copj-nght PLotograph by St Nihal Siagh 


and carrying them airay they are -Keighted 
dowD with stone« 

I measured one lane in this district It 
was five feet two inches in width 

The doorway through which I entered 
one of the tenements was four feet eleven 
inches high and two feet two inches wide 
E'en a person of ordinary stature wonld 
have to stoop m order to enter the room 
The smoke from the cow-dung fire 
borniDg in the chimneyless hearth almost 
blinded and choked me while I was taking 
the mea'ureraents of tae hovel It was 
seven feet three inches in 'vidtb, ten feet 
three inehe' deep and, under the peak 
of the roof, seven feet high 

A man and a woman ‘lived’ in this 
tenement They had no children at the 
time but were, I believe, expecting a baby 
-hortly 


This IS quite a typical tenement in 
Bangalore s industrial area except that it 
13 occupied by only one couple It is not 
uncommon for two and even more families 
to huddle m a single room with or without 
a tiny veranda, ^lor is there anv lack of 
such huts m which parents and their babies, 
adolescent and even adult progeny, sleep all 
in a heap Not infrequently, near relatives, 
sometimes not relatives at all, are taken m 
as lodgers Indeed the number that are packed 
into them in some cases sounds positively 
unbelievable 

I do not blame the wage-workers for this 
overcrowding Their earnings are pitifully 
small Rents are high — extortionate, in fact, 
considering the accommodation 

"What chance is there for these wretched 
slaves of circumstance who perforce must abide 
in these vile conditions to lead a moral life? 
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How can childien be brought up jn such 
an atmosphere and «rrow into Ood-feano? 
men and women 

Tin 

At one edge of the industrial area is a 
piece of ground with which the monsoon 
waters ha^e plaved havoc The earth, 
probabU- unusiiallv soft, has been swept away 
by the flc ocs leaving uglr holes behind 

A huge pit thus created has been utilized 
for purposes of hnu-ing some lodtistnal 
workeis The bottom is fifteen and. m some 
places, even twenty feet below the level of 
the road running alongside it. 


and the benign Municipality which has 
provided (hem with taps f^ora which thev 
can draw water has placed them at the 
street level It is necessary for them there- 
fore to climb up and down the steep, sloping 
sides of the hole in which thev live balancing 
their pots as best they may ou Iiio or 
head 

There is no lack of water in the "Pit 
Colony ‘ daring the rainy season, you may 
be sure When the monsoon clouds empty 
their contents upon the earth beneath, the 
water poars down from the higher level 
into the pit and the drams provided by a 
kind iluDicipality overrun with water At 



So far as I have been .able to ascertain, 
no steps have been constructed to make 
descent into or ascent from (he pit easy 
The people living there struggle up and 
’down the ramp-- like P W I) ‘coolies’* 
engaged in earth«ork opcr.itiors 

This IS paiticularh iiard upon the women 
of the "Pit Colony.” as it is significantly 
called. They are the tr.iditional watcr-camers 


such times the place must become Hooded 
and the unfortunate beings who live in them 
subjected to intense discomfort. 

Set down, as the “Pit Colony” is. m^a 
deep hollow, it is .1 bare, cheerless place. No 
trees grow there to afford shade to tiie poor 
wretches who dwell in the shacks 

The huts are crowded close together. And 
IQ their very midst, in this place where 
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there can hi no proper ventilation owing 
to the steep banks sarrounding it, have been 
placed two "sets of latrines for women 
and for men 

"^ho can en\y the worker® who find 
themselves living near these stinking con- 
veniences ' And imagine the eSect upon the 
health of the pit-dwellers when the hole in 
which they live becomes flooded during the 
monsoon , and when the hlth from above is 
wa'hed down to add to the insanitation 
alreadv existing there ' 

The men ana women who, with their 
children, occupy these wr' tied hut' in thi' 
hell are workers m spinjiog and weaving 
mills near by They toil for long hoars for 
pitifully small wages that jUst enable them 
to keep bodv and soul together Who are thev 
to p ck and choose their habitation Thev 
mu'tfiod shelter near their work 

Bv a strange coincidence, a few boars 
after I bad visited the "Pit Colonv one of 
the pvwer' that in the State came to s“e 
me When T asked him what he hid to va\ 
about it he told ni'^ point blank that ne 
had never heard of it — much less had ev“i 
seen it 

I do not know which i» laoie leniehensi- 
ble— to be utteib oblivious of tn retcned 
nes« and misery of the othw ii.uf of the 
v^orld or knowing the dreadfu' condition^ 
ill which the "other ln!t eMsts tv do 

D ithing to improve them 

I\ 

It 1 ' nut hecause of lack of space f ir 

expiasiou tint the workers who dwell in the 

■ Pit C'vlonv and near bv crowded districts 
are left to then mi'crv there The nulls are 
S' I have noted situated at the verv edge 
of Bangalore Iiiimediit“iv bevond them, 

across the railwav line, i' a vast stretch of 
open country 

A ’ mansion' stand' at on" edge of Mysore 
City It has cost the "State I am told some 
Rs 2,o000J0 It has been actually tenanted 
oqIv a few davs bv the (Toverameot's guests 
ot high degree during the rears that it has 
been in evistenc" 

If those twenty hve lakhs had been spent 
upon creating beautiful surroundings foi the 
wage-workers in Bangalore, how different 
would be the storv I would have had to 
toll ’ 

Not only Ins the Governtaeat been 
negligent id tin* matter, but it has •'pparentlv 
Tofr.uned from putting anv pressure upon 


the mill-owners oi at least pressure of a 
kind that would accomplish any tangible 
results Here is one fact that tells its own 

tale 

A collection of mills in Bangalore, set 
up and run with money largely subscribed 
bv Indians and, I understand, subsidized 
bv the (roverainent is under British manage- 
ment '^orae 4.500 men and women are 
employed in the vanous departments. With 
the exception of a few wiio Ine in buildings 
owned bv the Companv and a few more 
who have put up ' cubicles ot an "improved 
type on Municipal land mostly with 
borrowed monev the mill-hands are com- 
pelled to live 10 lented hovels ot the nature 
descube"! bv me earlier in thi' art'cle, for 
which thev have to par rents at exorbitant 
rat?' to the landlords 

let lu Madras less than two liundred 
miles distant the same compiuv manages 
two mills It has built sminn lines' 
foi Its empl.veo' m thoso i-aiil' \ f“w 
Ttai' a?' ojc ot the higii odicials l nk me 
ovei til ru and e\pl not'd to me how ne and 
Ills colleagues Ind taken pains to pit'trve 
cleauliucs' I paiticuh liked the bathing 
laciliUes and latiines piovided for the 
woikers aua tli^- garden plots that were 
allotted to them so that tnev coind irr'^w 
then i.»n vegetibijs if thev sv desiied 

\\ hv 'll void til*- same Briti'h manage- 
nv-ot ict ' dilfereotiv in Madras and in 
baiigal ii" ' It cannot he explained upon 
a puieh eoiojiinc hasw 

The ruanagemt-nt of the m>U' i, Bingalore 
do not for instance, liesitatc : vlov a 

Durubei of Britous and par them '‘Hrics 
and bonuses upon a scale sufti ifh 
attractive to bring them out to Innia and 
keep them there riiev have built bungalows 
in healthful hoautiful '^uiroundiDgc for th^ir 
residence 

Despite the expense incurred upon the 
European staff, the mills have uassed 
through prosperous time' Aftei the 
payment of bonuses .lud dividends, reseiv'-s 
have been built up 

Given the will, 1 have little doubt that 
fund® could have been found tor extricating 
the workers from the toils of tlie rapacious 
landlords and giving them decent tiousmg 
conditions at a nominal or even reasonable 
rate But the incentive was lacking— the 
wage-earners themselves were dumb The 
Slate, to all appearance', was apathetic 

There is onlv one way in which to 
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accotint for the difference of treatment 
by the same agents \n l.Iadras and Bangalote 

In British India there is a growing 
body of public opinion It is becoming 
increasingly clamant — powerfnl There is, 
moreorer, some attempt at semi-responsible 
government 

In the administrative nerve-centre of 
this Indian State all sorts of dev.ces are 
employed to restrict the freedom of 
speech and press and to beep the people 
siib'ervienf. It is true that there is talt 
of “responsive government.” It is likewise 
true that the present Dewan is an improve- 
ment upon some of his predecessors who 
were ruthless in forcing their opinions 
upon the Maharaja’s subjects He and 
his fellow-officials are nevertheless their 
own masters so far as the people are 
concerned That is certainly not healthy for 
the rulers— or the ruled. 

The reaction of the constitutional position 
upon the capitalist classes is visible to any 
one who has the courage to see. That is 
•especially the case m regard to the reaction 
of that position upou the employiug classes 
that are outside the jurisdiction of llis 
Highness the Maharaja as persons of 
European descent are 

X 

Workers m the Kolar Gold Fields, about 
fifty miles east of Bangalore, leased out to 
a number of British syndicates and virtually 
dominated by the powerful British firm of 
Messrs John Taylor and Sons, are also 
wretchedly housed The area is open Trees 
ate few and seldom spreading. The snn 
■shines mercilessly and the showers, when 
they descend, beat down upon huts of 


corrugated iron Xot only the roofing, but 
also the sides ate of that material 

The huts are low and narrow I am not 
quite five feet seven inches in height yet 
I had to bend my head before I could get 
into one of them 

The inside was hot It reminded me of 
an experience I once had when travelling 
in the Pacific. The Chief Engineer of the 
ship was a friendly Scot. He took me down 
below to examine the works. I stood near 
the furnaces as they were being stoked. 
The blast nearly scotciied me 

The worst of it is that persons who 
coold bear the inclemency of the weather 
the least, either too old or too young to 
work, are left to swelter m these modern 
infernos during the hottest part of the day. 

Whenever I have surveyed the dimensions 
of a hut I have woodered bow men, women 
and children managed to crowd themselves 
into It. especially at night. What a 
multiplicity of functions had to be performed 
by so many individuals lu such a confined 
space ' 

Tet the men who sweat in the bowels 
of the earth, some of them a mile and a 
half below the surface, — and in boles where 
any moment death may wrap them in its 
cruel embrace and crush them into pulp — 
produced quantities of gold that even King 
Midas might envy ' 

Often It appears to me that were not 
the hardships of life in India poised upon 
the belief in KarmOy the load would be 
impossible to bear. I only wish, however, 
that sedative did not kill the spirit that 
would rebel against degrading conditions. 

^7716 second article of this scries u ill appear 
in The Modern Review for iierf month) 
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T he growth of unemployment throughout 
the world is coupelling most people 
to think, and to face tendencies and 
proposals which on theoretical grounds they 
would be inclined to ridicule The average 
economist, banker or industrialist tends to 
look at the present state of world trade as 
•a ph -nomenon which needs some subtle 
explanation For the cure, he looks into his 
bag of old and tried tricks, expecting that 
some combination of them will meet the 
situation But he is mistaken 

Why should we be surprised at the 
preseat state of unemployment m all the 
industrial countries ? If we take our own 
country, there is not an industry or a 
works throughout the land which has not 
bcf’n desperately hunting abont for labour 
saving macbmerv, especially during the 
last SIX or seven years, and has not, in 
consequence of such machinery, been turning 
increasing numbers of men upou the streets 
At the present moment, there is a hot 
dispute in the cotton industry of Ijaacashire 
over the question of automatic raachioery, 
the adoption of which will throw 50 per 
cent of the v<eavers out of employmeot 

Or take the example of iron and steel 
In the year 187^ theie were 683 blast 
furnaces in Great Britain, which between 
them produced b.506,4ol tons of pig iron 
As the lesult of rationaltzation the number 
of furnaces had been reduced bv 1928 from 
683 to 132, while the output of steel had 
lucreased. In 1873 each Inrnace had an 
average output of 985 tons Per vear, to-day 
each furnace produces 50,081 tons per 
year Tet the furnace which produces 
50,081 tons requires fewer men to operate 
It than the furnace with a capacitv of 
985 tons 

ThPS“ are mere illustrations of what is 
taking place m everv part of this country, 
and indeed in every industrial country 
throughout the world. Kationalization is 
nothing new, but it is being applied more 
vigorously and consciously to-day than ever 
iu the past. It tios indeed become a mama. 
•So much so that succe-s in industry is 
48-2 


measured by the number of men that can 
be dispensed with. 

The natural and inevitable result of this 
pobcy IS wholesale and increasing unemploy- 
ment Thus Capitalism cannot deal adequate- 
ly with the situation it has created, for 
the very reason that it regards the increasing 
number of unemployed as a sign of its 
success. Its consuming ambition is cheap 
production, whereas, to accept responsibility 
for the p'^ople it throws out of work, either 
by mamtainmg them whilst in that condition, 
or utilizing their labour through the mstru- 
roent of a sbotttr working day. would be 
to defeat the very purpose of rationalization. 
That more economic processes of production, 
and the operation of a shorter working day 
would mean increased human well-being, is 
no concern of the majority of industrialists, 
whose primary aim is, and I presume 
always will be, cheap production and 
maximum profits. 

In other words, the anti-social character 
of capitalist industry is being revealed in 
the piesent industrial situation as never 
be^re 'World trade is on the decline, 
chiefly because countries that were non- 
ludttstrial before the war are developing 
industrial processes at an astonishingly 
rapid rate This fact, together with 
rationalization, is the chief cause of the 
present so-called world trade depression. 
As a matter of fact, there is actual trade 
depression, or at any rate it is very slight. 
What depression there is, is due to the 
operation of the Capitalist system itself. 
The unemployed, for instance, are compelled 
to consume a less quantity of goods than 
would be the case if they were employed. 
Furthermore, gluts, as of wheat and other 
agricultural product®, due to machinery 
and more scieotiBc methods of production, 
have so cheapened prices as to throw the 
producers into a condition of penury. The 
middlemen, as usual, capture the spoil®. 

Thu®, whichever way we look at it, we 
find that the cause of all our economic and 
industrial troubles to-day, our penury, our 
unemployment, the so-called world trade 
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depression, is over-production, abundance' 
Indeed the situation is enough to make tbe 
gods weep, unless, blessed with tbe gift of 
humour, they are splitting their sides with 
laughter at our folly, wondering when our 
eyes will be opened 

In the midst of these conditions we are 
presented with the spectacle, in Great Britain 
at any rate, of the industrialist, the fariumg 
community and the public generally, all 
pressing for political action of some kind. 
Either they want tariffs, or bounties, or 
loans and subsidies, or demand that the 
Government shall take the initiative in 
sending out trade delegations to foreign 
countries, organize compulsory marketing- 
schemes, and large scale industrial amal- 
gamations, etc. 

One has only to sit in the British House 
of Commons for a week or two to realize 
tbe impotence of Capitalism in present 
conditions. Every industry and every 
financial inteiest is busy vyiog with its 
neighbours in efforts to secure Oovernment 
attention and assistance of one kind or 
another. 

In support of this statement let me 
enumerate some of tbe things the Government 
is doing at the present moment It has 
appointed Committees to enginre juto the 
cotton trade and tbe iron and steel trade. 
Their reports have just been issued, and the 
Government is assisting in carrying out tbe 
recommendations that have been made. In 
agriculture, a bill to undertake large scale 
marketing schemes has just been introduced 
A Land Drainage Act has jast been passed. 
Furthermore, an announcement has been 
made that bills are shortly to be int'oduced 
to grant powers for large scale State farmiog. 
the bulk purchase by the State of foodstuffs 
and raw matena'ls, etc During tbe session 
that has just closed, a coal bill was passed 
whereby compulsory marketing schemes are 
enforced, as well as huge district amalgama- 
tions of coal mines In both of these 
schemes, the President of the Board of Trade 
plays an important part, which means that 
the State is making further encroachments 
upon the control of industry Tins Is the 
first occasion on which the State has secured 
appreciable control over one of the basic 
indu-tries With reg«rd to this industry 
moreover, further inroads into its control 
have been made at Geneva, where some 
success has already been achieved m the 


regulation of the hours of labour throughout 
the coal-fields of Europe. 

No one who has carefully studied modern 
industrial and economic trends, along with 
modem political developments, can escape the 
conclusion that tbe great need if the age 
IS public control, and that the next great 
step in the sphere of industry and commerce 
is in tfa'^ direction of public control, both 
national and international By no other 
means can the fruits of rationalization and 
mass production be guaranteed to the people 
in afl lauds, and the evils of unemployment 
and “over-production” be avoided. The great 
need of the world to-day is co-operation, 
and particularly international co-operation. 
But co-operation is very difficult to 
achieve when you are at the mercy of 
private interests whose aims conflict, not 
only with each other bat with the countries 
ID which they operate and with tne people 
by whose service they prosper. One can 
see even now what beneficial results could 
quickly be attained in many directions were 
there a large measure of public control over 
certain lodostries in the various competing 
countries. To take the example of coal: 
if the coal industry m the various countries 
of Europe were nationalized, recent experience 
ha' shown how easy it would be id unify 
tbe hours of labour, and to ration markets 
To take another illustration, let me refer 
to Russia Bv virtue of complete public 
control of her various industries, Russia 
IS 10 a position to say at any time, in 
regard to any particular industry, whether 
it would be wise in the national interest to 
reduce prices or shorten hours in case, say, 
of over-production During the time I was 
In that country I saw this policy operate 
with wonderful effect. In one case of over- 
production I saw a national reduction in tbe 
price of a commoditv take effect with the 
object of increasing consumption and thns 
using up tbe surplus. In another case I 
witnessed a reduction in the hours of labour 
with the object of keeping all the workers 
in that industry employed 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, 
there can be no doubt, as 1 have already 
hm'ed, that we are moving fast in the 
direction of increased public control 
cannot travel verv far in a Socialist direction 
ID the present Parliament, as the Labour 
Party has rather less than 40 p^r cent of the 
electorate behind it. Nevertheless 40 per 
cent is a tremendous advance, and brings 
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the Labour Party into the control of 
Government It is also interesting to know 
that while the question of nationalization 
IS the chief bone of contention between the 
Liberal Party and the Labour Party, the 
Liberal Party is travelling very fast in the 
direction of Socialism, although, of course. 
It would never accept the name. It is 
generally recognized that we are fast 
approaching the time when each industry 
within the country will be organized as a 
single unit of production, and the Liberals 
are as opposed as we are to private 
monopolies. Indeed they have frequently 
declared m the present Parliament, that 
when it comes to a monopoly some form of 
public control must be introduced When, 
therefore, it is recognized that industries are 
likely to approach a condition of monopoly 
at a more rapid rate than the State is 
likely to be able to secure control over 
them, there need be no hitch with respect 
to Liberal support for this policy. Indeed. 
ID view of this fact, the line of demarcation 
between the Liberal and Labour Parties tends 
to become ever thinner As a matter of 
fact it IS now so thin that a considerable 
number of Liberals find it tncreastcgly 
difficult to justify tbeir remaining longer 
outside the Labour Party 

If, fnrthermore, we consider municipal 
affairs, we find that not only Liberals but 
eveu Conservatives are very often strongly 
in favour of public control Indeed it 
is amazing, when one comes to take stock, 
how rapidly public enterprise ts developing 
municipally Take Birmingham as an 
lUnstration, which I mention because living 
there I am familiar with its development 
In addition to looking after toads, sewers 
park«, water-supply, it controls a magnificent 
electricity service, gas service, bus and tram 
serrices, sad runs a Scurisbitig maaieipal baak 
It now tabes responsibility for the honsiDg 
of the working classes of the city During 


the last ten years it has built no less than 
30,000 working cla's houses, all of which 
are beautifully laid out, on well-ordered 
estate's, each house having a garden, and 
anywhere from four to seven rooms 

The population of Brimingham is 976,000. 
and altogether the city employs no less 
than 30.000 people, including the teachers 
in its numerous schools. If we add to 
these the more than 4,000 people employed 
by the Birmingham Post Office, and the 
3,600 people employed by the Co-operative 
Movement, we get a total of 38,000 who 
ate engaged m some form of public service. 

These figures give some idea of what 
IS taking place. Moreover the present 
tendency in this country is to enlarge the 
area of local government in order to enable 
new public services to be underfaken, and 
m the roost economic conditions. Even the 
Local Govermnent Act passed by the Tories 
in the last PwliaTnesit had this object in 
view On every hand wo have the more 
progressive local authorities clamouring for 
larger powers. It is probable that before 
very long many of our more enferprising 
municipalities will be taking up the distri* 
butioD of such commodities as bread, milk, 
coal, etc 

1 merely mention these things m order 
to show tbe spirit that prevails in this 
country , and what is true of England is 
largely true of Oermany also, while 
economic stress and the growing insecurity 
of the workers under Capitalism will make 
an extension oi public control imperative 
IQ ell the industrial countries of the world. 
■Without such control there is no hope of 
a reasonable life for the great mass of the 
people, and we shall be condemned to 
witness increasing poverty and misery 
sBstdst sbaodsBCB sad a porrsr ot prodaeis^ 
goods which surpasses anything of which 
men have ever dreamed. 
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Coramitfee recommend aa extension of tte 
system of adrances by ] 0 !nt-stock banks 
against precious metaK etc. The loan 
ofBces of Bengal have received particular 
attention and the Government of Bengal 
have been asked to examine the note on the 
question prepared by S] JJalini Ranjan 
Sarkar. * 

Finally the improvement in the organiza- 
tion of agricultural marketing and the 
institution of licensed warehouses are strongly 
urged for furthering rural credit. 

The Committee then make vanous 
suggestions for the financing and development 
of industries They think that the 
nationalization of the country’s fiscal policy 
wifh similar reforms m other spheres of 
national life would enable industrial 
investments Provincial industrial Corpora- 
tions are therefore recommended for 
establishment in order to ensure the supply 
of financial facilities to industrial concerns 
The fori'ign experts consider this scheme as 
unsound and suggest its restriction to 
“pioneer enterprises of a non-competitive 
character.” 

3Ir Kalini Ranjan Sarkar, who has 
appended a note of dissent on the subject, 
considers the proposals of the majority to 
be rather weak and halting, particularly as 
the provincial industrial corporations are 
proposed fo be instituted only when found 
necessary. Hr Sarkar holds that the 
conditions in Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
are at least fully npe for the establishment 
of industrial banks and the Jlinisters of 
these provinces should undertake the 
task of their formation now. He then 
proposes the institution of an All-India 
lodustnal Board vested mostly with 
advisory powers, pending the establishment 
of an all-India corporation A study of 
the industrial development of foreign countries 
leads 3tr _ Sarkar to the conclusion that 
private initiative and enterprise alone cannot 
be depended upon to provide the necessary 
financial aid to industries Secondly, eome 
speci.il institution is required for providing 
long-term credit, infusing confidence among 
the investing public and leading them to 
invest their caoital in sound industrial 
securities, as also for initiating schemes 
for reorganizition and rationalization when 
necessary. Such a special institution shonld, 
as a rule, be a distinct organization, apart 
from the commercial banks 

The greatest difference of opinion amongst 


the members of the Committee appears to 
exist on the question of financing of foreign 
trade. The Foreign Trade Committee by a 
majority recommended that the existing 
jomt-stock banks should open foreign 
connections, and that when the Reserve 
Bank is established, the Imperuai Bank 
should be liberated from tbeir present 
restnetious. If the Imperial Bank is unable 
to participate in India’s foreign trade then 
the majority recommend the starting of 
an Indian Finance Bank for undertaking 
the financing of foreign trade, with capital 
supplied bv joint-stock banks. 

Six members, headed by Sir Purshottam- 
das Tliakurdas, however, are of opinion that 
the State shonld itself start an exchange 
bank forthwith. ' Disagreeing with the 
roajonty they think that there are not enough 
fiacihtics available for the financing of India’s 
foreign trade, and at any rate these are not 
available for the nationals of this country. 
They therefore advocate a state exchange 
bant, but have no objection to the conversion 
of the Imperial Bank into an official Indian 
exchange bank provided suitable safe-guards 
arc taken 

The foreign experts are, however, opposed 
to the idea of granting any government 
assistance to a new Indian exchange back 
under any circomstances 

As regards the financing of foreign trade 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar advocates the 
establishment of an independent Indian 
exchange bank, preferably after the formation 
of Ibe Reserve Bank The share capital of 
such aa exchange bank is to be thrown 
open in the first instance to the joint stock 
banks of India and the public, and any 
portion remaining unallotted to be taken 
over by the Government. In his opinion 
the monopoly of the remitance business of 
the Government should not be given to the 
propo'sed eichango bank as that function 
would properly belong to the Rf^serve Bank. 

Mr. 3Ianu Subedar ia a separate and 
thoroughgoing report suggests that the 
foreign exchange bu«iness should be 
conducted through a department of the 
Reserve Bank, whose accounts of this busi- 
ness should be kept separate, and whose 
services also in this direction should be 
built np separatelv to meet any losses and 
contingencies arising in its operation. 

Apart from the question of the institution 
of an Indian exchange bank in future 
two questions have engaged the serious 
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attention of the Gommittee, namely, th*' 
control of the operation^ of the non-Indian 
exchange banks operating non", and the 
problem of restricting the opening of their 
branches in the interior Opinions on tbe^-* 
subjects anpear to be sharply divided and tne 
majontv of the Comm’ttee have praeticallv 
decided to k“3D more or less nentral attitude 
Complaints have been levelled bv Indian 
witnesses against foreign banks on the score 
of making discrimination against Indians or 
Indian concerns These charges mike it 
imperative for th“ Committee to rejornmend 
a system of licensing to bring the foreistn 
exchange banks under control Tne 
conditions of license as laid down br the 
committee are as under 

(a) Furnishing the R-='5erve Bank annual 
statement* showing their assets •»»)d liabilities 
relating to tha Indian business as prescribed 
by the Reserve Bank from tune to time 

(b) Submission, for a few year? to come 
at any rate, to some prescribed authontr m 
India, preferably to the Reserve Bink. 
psnodical reports of Indian and non-Indian 
bosiness handled br them . and 

fc) Oiher condition? on tne ba«is of 
reciprocitv Regarding th» re-trictia? of tu<» 
operations of the eiohauge biuU to the 
port towns onlv th» Committe-* aopea' to be 
unanimous although tb=re i? somi* diff-^rence 
of opinion as to what should done with 
resp'^ct to the few existing branches of 
exchange banks in np-eonntrv. as well a- the 
Alhhabai Back whose control has virtuallv 
gous to the bands of one of the no3*IndiaQ 
exchange banks 

Hr Xalini Ranjan Sarkar is empnaticallr of 
opinion that there must be proper safe-goards 
devised so tnat the operations of the 

exchange btnks mav not develop to the 
Saxaaago! taternsl trade aoder aay circam- 
stances He proposes therefore a separate 

scheme of licensing, arguing that, under 
present circumstance*, restnetioa on the 

basis of reciprocity i* meaningless He, 
however, does not suggest any leri^latiye 
proh bition for th* exchange bank' in the 
matter of taking deposit- from Indians or 
Inina firm* Finally, Mr Sarkar desires to 
prevent the acquisition of Indian banking 

interests by foreign agencies and referring to 
the transfer of the AUihabad Bank to the 
hands of the eichance banks gronp 
demands that provision* shnnld be made 
against such contingencies in future. He has 
also a scheme for pnrcoa*ing ont the control 


SS3 

of foreign exchange banks over their branches 
in the interior as well as over the Allahabad 
Bank 

Sir Parshottamdas Tnakurdas and hi* five 
colleagues hold the view that the eoraplaints 
against existing exchange banks regarding 
discrimina^orv treatment are strongly support- 
ed by circumstantial evidence. Tcey want 
therefore to go fnrther than ilr. Sarkar, 
and propose that license should not b? 
given even to the already established 
branches of the exchange banks up-country. 

Mr Manu Subedar’s suggestions are still 
more far-reaching. He has drawn up his 
own set of stringent regulations for the 
licensing system, providing, in addrion to 
what we generally find in Mr Sarfcar’s 
sngg-’stions, for statutory restrictions with 
regard to the employment of non-Iadians 
m the service of exchange banks in India. 
According to him except the manager and 
one official in each branch under him the 
rests of the staff must be Indian He also 
proposes prohibition of taking deposits from 
ludiaos imd Indian jimt-stock companies by 
the eicbaoee banks 'With regard to 
branciis' lU ••he interior Mr Subedar proposes 
not only flu* □*> new branches should be 
opened ba' the existing branches should be 
clo^^a dowo ID ourse of five years from 
the omaj-^ucem^nt of the hc“n>ins system 

B .t I .\Ir Subedar and Mr Sarkar urge 
tba* tne Imperial Bank should not be 
onvertM into an Exchange Bank. Toe 
fajdameaial differeac'* b'=‘twe60 Mr. Sarkar 
and Mr Sub“dar lie? in thA fact that the 
latter d les not favour the idea of a Smte 
Exchange B.iok. nor even the type of a 
special iodun Exchange Bank proposed by- 
Mr Sarkar. On the contrary, ^ has been 
stated before, ne does not bsheve in the 
need for a separale isstitatioo at all to 
deal with exchange busiue*s. 

Tne Report of the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee thus gives us much 
food for thought and controversy Onr 
only regret is that the question of the 
constitutiaa and details of the Reserve 
Bank was not allowed to b? fnlJy gone 
into Xar have the Committee given 
adequate attention to th» possibilities and 
problems of jaiat-stock banking jn India 

With regard to tie Ke?ene Bank th“ 
Committee, agreeing with the foreign experts, 
baveuanimonsly urged that it should be started 
at the earliest mament possible, and have 
pointed out that its inauguration is Dece?sary 
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lor carrying ont various other measures ol 
baoking reform which are urgent and 
imperative in the interest of India’s economic 
development The country is however left 
where it was in 1928 regarding the many 
knotty questions that arose in connection 
with the institution of the Reserve Bank. It 
■thus appears that in spite of the large 
expenditure involved and the wastage of 
iime and energy we remain without a lead 
regarding the future structure of the entire 
banting machinery. 

Regarding joint-stoct banks the Committee 
have hardly any important pioposals t> offer 
foi improving their strength and extending 
•their operations. The Committee merely 
propose that with a view to encouraging the 
opening of branches by joint-stock banks the 
■Reserve Bank may place, for the fiKt five 
years, with every new branch opened by an 
approved joint-stock bank at an entirely 
unrepresented centre, a deposit of such sum 
•on such terms and conditions as it may 
•consider necessary 

Ifr. 3Iann Subedar, however, takes up 
the cause of the joint-stook banks with 
greater zeal He suggests that with a view 
to encourage such banks the following 
among other concessions should be provided . 

(a) Free transfer of funds between 
those centres where the Reserve Bank has 
a branch 

(b) Remittance’s concessions as tbe co- 
operative banks enjoy. 

(c) Freedom from stamp duties to some 
extent. / 

(d’ Facilities to open new branches on 
a ba«is similar to that provided to the 
Imperial Bank in the past. 

(e) Facilities for rediscount facilities 


with the Reserve Bank, benefit of speeiil 
rediscount rate, and for securiog assistance 
on pro-note against suitable collateral. 

(f) Exemption from Supertax for a 
period of five years m the event of two 
small banks amalgamating. 

In order to secure some measure of 
co-ordmation in the working of different 
classes of credit institutions m the local 
money market the Committee propose the 
inanguratioQ of an All-India Bankers’ 
Association Moreover, for suitably protect- 
ing the public and for controlling and 
gnidmg the operations of all banks, any 
bank, Indian or non-IndiaD. wishing 
to do banking business m India is, in 
the opinion of the Committee, to be 
required to take out a licence from the 
Reserve Bank Such licences are to be 
freely granted to already existing institutions. 

Tbe Committee finally make important 
recommendations on tbe provision of banking 
education id India and abroad, both in tbe 
Universities as well as through the Indian 
Institute of Bankers. 

As has been pointed out in the begmaing, 
tbe Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee bad a stupendous task before them, 
and tbe members deserve to be congratulated 
for the volume of labour they have put 
ID It now hes with the Government to 
inaugarate snitable schemes for the con- 
solidation and improvement of the credit 
institutions of the country We tiust that 
necessaiy measures will be undertaken at 
an early date to fructify the labours of 
the Committee, and we urge that the 
value of the recommendations should not 
be undermined by piecemeal acceptance of 
the suggestions 



The Early History of the Bengali Theatre 

(Based on Original Sources) 

Br BRAJEXDRA KATH BANERJI 


T here exist many sketches ol some 

aspect or other of the history of the 
Bengali theatre and one full length 
study of the whole subject. But of none of 
them can it be said that they give entire satis- 
faction. for the simple reason that not one 
of them IS based on a thorough study of all 
the material that could be brought to bear 
on the subject. The history of the Bengali 
theatre presents a rather forbidding aspect 
from the point of view of the search for 
original sources There is no regular contem- 
porary account of its origin and development 
In the absence of such a historv, all that it is 
possible for us to know about the subject 
lies scattered in a aumber of penodicaK 
whose preservation, always a mat'er of 
difficulty aod accident, has been rendered 
almost impossible by the climat® of Bengal 
and the carelessness of its people to 
theiT old records Whatever tnav be 

the cause, the result of all this, m 
anv case, has been unfortunate I have 
eNewhere <»iveo au account of the Vernacular 
Press While engaged on that study, it often 
caU'sod me great disappointment to find that 
most of the newspaper* and magazines whose 
names I could trace in the Government 
records and other sources were not available 
at all Of even those few which had been 
preserved, a complete set could never be 
expected And even the surviving incomplete 
sets are, more often than not, broken up aud 
scattered over two or three difierent collections 
This lays upon the student the necessity of 
going about from library to library, bunting 
out scraps of information from large volumes 
which contain a mass of information 
absolutely unconnected with his subject In 
the circumstances. it was not unnatural 
perhaps to find that the student should be 
repelled by the pr ispect of wading through 
bushels cf husk in order to get at a gram 
of wheat I cannot claim that I have 
pursued this dry-as-dust search to the 

bitter end. Bat while working oa the 
history of the Vernacular Press in Bengal 
and kindred historical subjects, I had 

49-3 


come across numerous references to the 
Bengali theatre in a very large nnmber of 
English and Bengali periodicals of the last 
century The following account of the origin 
and early history of the Bengali theatre is 
mainly based on these notices It is my 
intention to present, m this article, something 
like a corpus of these scraps of information 
about the Bengali theatre which are available in 
the contemporary Press, in a chronological and 
connected order It is a very modest task, 
but not perhaps wholly superfluous. I shall 
deem my purpose more than fufalled should 
these notes prove of help to the future 
student of the history of the Bengali theatre. 

I 

The first Bengali theatre dates as far 
back as 1795 and stands a* an isolated 
episode unrelated to its later history. This 
1 $ due to the fact that the first organizer 
of a Bengali theatre, that is to sar, a theatre 
in which a play in the Bengali language 

was staged by Bengali actors and actresses, 
was not a native of the country but an 

adventurer from far»oS Russia This was 
Gerasim LebedefF, who drifted to Calcutta 
towards the end of the 18th century and 
established a theatre there at 25 Doomtnllah,* 
the present Ezra Street. After a few years’ 
stay m this country he went to England 

and there published a Hindostani grammar 
iQ 1801. In the preface to this grammar 
he gives a very interesting description of 
how he came to establish his Bengali 

Theatre in Calcutta. This account, published 
ID the Calcutta Reiieic for October 1923 


* “In 1793 it la notified that by permission of 
the Governor-General ilr Lebedeff will open 
theatre in DoomtuUah, the lane leading out of 
Chma Bazar which is nowadays di'guised 
under the name of Ezra Street.”— H. E. A. Cotton’s 
Calcutta Old <t- Xew. (1907). p. 152. 

See “Hist of Calcntta Streets <fc Houses, 
1780-1834” by TV. K. Firminzer — Bengal • Past 
<& Present, ii. G5. Also p 35, and the ‘Extract 
from Upjohn’s Map, based oa the Survey. 
lT9’-93.’ 
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(pp. 81-86) by Sir GeDrge Grierson, is worth 
qaoting at some length. Ho says . 

After these researches [mto Indian languages 
and literatures], 1 trans ated, two English dramatic 
pieces namely. The Disguise, and Love is the 
Best Doctor, into the Bengal language ; and having 
observed that the Indians preferred raimiery and 
drollery to plaiu grave solid sense, however purely 
expressed— 1 therefore fixed on those plays, 
and which were most pleasingly filled op with 
a group of watchmen, fkokey-d/irs . savovaros. 
canera , thieves ghoonia ; lawyers, gumosta , 
and amonHst the rest a corps of petty plnndere's 

When my translation was finishei. I invited 
several learned Pundits, who perused the wort 
very attentively : and I then had the opportonity 
of observing those sentences which appeared to 
them most pleasing, and which most excited 
emotion . and I presume I do not much flatter 
mvself. when I affirm that by this translation 
the spint of both the oamio and senous scenes were 
much heightened, and which would in vain be 
imitated bv any European who did not possess 
the advantage of such an instructor as I had the 
extraordinary good fortune to procure. 

After the approbation of the Pundits— 
rfojh. tny Linguist, made me a proposa'. that if 
I chose to present this p'ay publicly, he would 
engage to supply me with actors of bo'h sexes 
from among the natives : with which idea I was 
exceedingly pleased.— I tho-efore. to bring to 
view my undertabng. for the benefit of the 
European pubhe. without delay, solicited the 
Governor General— Sir John Shore, (now Lord 
leigomouthi for a regular licence, who graot^ 
it to me without hesitation 

Thus fortified by petroaMe. and anxious to 
exhibit I set about building a commodious Theatr^ 
on a plan of my own. in Dom [Dome-Lane) Tollah. 
in the center of Calcutta . and in the meanwhile 
[ employed mv Linguist (Goluck) to procuTe ne 
native actors of both sexes— in three months 
after 1 had both The.atre and Actors ready for 
my representation of Th? Disguise, which I 
iccordiogly produced to the Fabl.e in the Bengal 
language, on the 2<th of November. 1795 . and 
[he same plav was again perlo'-mei on the 21st 
of March, li9G 


The inauguration of th-> theatre was aLo 
.announced in the Calcutta Qaxelle, in the 
issue for November fi. 1795 of which, occurs 
the following notice 


MR LKBEDEFP5 
Xrtf Theatre ju Uu DMm'utlih 
DEroniTiiD rr the Bf\o iLErr stoxe 
Will be opened verv shortlr. with .a Piiy called 
TIIE UISGDISE. 

The Characters to t"* "upportei by I’erfor- 
raers of both Seaea 

To commence with Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, called 


THE INDIAN SERENADE. 


EiTOpeau. The words of the much admired Poet 
Shn6 Bkarot Chgndro Ray. are set to Music. 
Between the Acts. 

Some amusing Curiosities will he introduced. 


The Day for Exhibition, tozetli^r with a 
particular detail of (he Performance, will notified 
in the course of the next week 

Tnis preliminary announcement was 
followed, thre‘» weeks laler, by another, 
giving the date and time of the first 
perfornjanc" In the Calcutta Gaxefte for 
November 26 1795. it was announced 


BENGALLT THEATRE. 

No 25 DoOMTCTLLAIt. 

_ ifR. LEBEDEFP • 

Has the honor to acquaint the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of i-he Settlement. 

Tuvt Hr« 

THEATRE. 

WILT. BE O^EVEP 

TO-MORROW. IRIDVY. 37th last 

WITH A COHEDY. 

CALLED 

THE DISGUISE 


The Play ta commencs at S o'CIock precisely. 

Tickets to be had at his Theatre 
Boxes and Pit. — Ss. Rs. 8 

Gallery. — — ~ 4. 

This was followed by another performance 
on March 21. 1796, which was also notified 
bv the following advertisement in the 
CUleutfa Gazette for March 10, IfSS 


BENG VLLIE THEATRE. 

Xo 25, Doonitallah. 

Mr. LEBEDEFF presents his respect- 
ful comphraen's to the Subscribers to 
his Beagadie Plav, informs them his second 
representation is fixed for Monday the 2I':t 
instant, and requests tliev will send for Tic- 
kets and the account of the p'ot and scenes 
of the Dramas, on or before Saturdav the IStli 
Instant 


For the be‘ter accommodation of the au- 
dience. th" number of Subscribers is limited 
to two hundred, which i-» nearly completed, 
the proposals tor the 'iibscrip’ion may be fiad 
on applicaMon to Mu LEREDEFF. bv whom 
sutscnption at One Gold Mohur a Ticket will 
be received till the subscription is fall. 

Calcutta. 3Ure!i 10, 1795 


Both the performauce--, as L“bedeff savs 
in the prefac" to his Hiado'ti’ii grammar, 
“attracted an overflj^iog house.” and aft^r 
the second performance h“ expres-ed Ins 
gratitude to his p.atrons in anath^r notice 
in the CaJciiffa Gaxfttc Tnis rims a* 
follows : 

BEVOALLY THEATRE. 


To those Musical Inatnimen's vhich are held 
in esteem by the Bcnza!!'=«s. will be add^ 


Mr LEQEDEFF. re«p^ctfiillv mknow- 
ledges th“ ver.v dis'mgutih’d Pa'ronage. 
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the Ladies and Geatleccea of this Settle- 
ment Subscribers to h'S Second BENGALLY 
PLAY, lionoured him mth, and begs leave 
to assure them, he has the most grateful sense 
of the verr liberal support afforded him on 
this occasion, and intreais they will be pleas- 
ed to accept his Maimest Thants 

March 1<96. 


II 

More than fortv veais elapsed before this 
fiist staging of a Bengali play by a foreigner 
was followed bv a second, organized bv a 
native of the country And the period which 
lies between is a period of transibon, dnnng 
whicli, under the influence of a new svsteni 
of educatmc, a demand was gradually 
created for theatre-, of the European type 
L“bedefi’s Bengali \„« a tou> de 

foicr At th.y time Eo?’'vh educatior and 
intlcences had not ffiowi sufficiently 
powerful among tlin Boneahs for them to 
feel the wantet a theatre of a novel kind For 
the'! amusement Giev weie stjH consented 
with tbeiT trad'tioml t/r/fros, pdDfhnlt^, etc 
It IS, oi coMTse, true that under the jmp»ct 
of ne.v laeas yatia^ "ere h 'inz their iigidly 
traditional character, and n‘‘v> f'')ni5of the-e 
representations we-e commit lo-uie 

“Colly Rajahs Iiittrn, uhich was tir«l 
intioduced towards thi-’ h'=‘’inniDg of 1822 
and foi which it has sometimes been wrouplv 
claimed that it !■> the first Beneali pl.iv after 
LehedefTs wa' a yairn of tbs kind The 
following account of th.s yattn appeared 
in the eighth number of the Snmbid 
Kauinudi, and a translation of i* was cneo 
bv the Calcnlta Journal for September 1822 

2so Mil 5 A clc'.cnp'ive account of ft 
drama ne"lv invented and of the cbvi^fors 
pe’^onated m it Ir ■. cipnoinicateu the Colly 
Raj ill’s lutti.a It m u stated in a formei number 
that iihen a full avcoiinf of this comedv wa« 
received, it should be laid before the public It 
Is composed of various actor- who are well ver-eu 
in the act of singins and d.inciDir The following 
is the okW of their appeapaDcc on the s'agc 
First, two boistumhs second the (^oll> Raj third, 
his Viziei , fourth, a preceptor fifth a noble and 
"oil dre-'sfd EhiglishmaQ just ooine from Chntto- 
gram with his lady and 'ivih the od1\ man- 
-OTvant and maiA-servanl of thi- -vouns gentleman 
AVhen ill the-e are .assembled thev f.e2»n to dance 
siQg "itha Toi'’e as melodioub r.s that of the 
oueboo til'h. "ittv things and thus evci’e the 
laughter of .and piif m npCur®, those nch baboos 
«omo of whom, u i- s^id .are very maoh interested 
in it. From this it is concluded that in process 
o' time. this, comedy will become ver>' popular t 


* Amuha Charaa Vidvathu-hin has contnbntpd 
m inlerostirc account of Lebedeff s theatre to the 
X-ii'h-olior for Airraha' ana 13. 1J.11 B-S, pp J-G 
t Sie a'-o Asiah'' Journal. Sept 1S22, p 2S<- 


The t^e of the word “drama” in connection 
with this performance has given rise to the 
mistaken notion referred to above. But all 
donbt with regard to the true nature of the 
“Colly Rajah’s Jnttra” is set at rest by a 
Bengali notice about it, which appeared in the 
Sumackar Durpnn for January 26, 1822. 
The account given by this paper makes it 
quite clear that it was not even a yatra 
properly so-called, but only a pantomime 
with perhaps a satinc.il motive Another 
instance of the adoption of a new theme for 
the yatra is to be found in the Siimachar 
Durpnn for May 4, 1822. In a notice which 
appeared m that issue it was stated that 
some geatleraen of Bhowanipur were casting 
the story of Nala and Dam.ayanti from the 
Mababbarrta into the yaira form and collect- 
ing nionev for its performance* 

These piec’s, as has a'ready been observed, 
represent departures from the older aud the 
traditional yairn form. But they were not 
genuine dramas or dramatic performances. As 
a mattev of the Bengali drama did not 
crow out of tne Bengali yatta, — it was on 
the ocDtrarv the theatre which influenced and 
modified trie older institution— nor did the 
demand f-r a new kind of threatre come 
from the class which, as a rule, patronized it. 
The Beoeali theatre came into being to 
satisfy the desirf- for new and less nane 
aniusemeots felt by the generation which 
had received a eood English education The 
more well to-do among them went to the 
Ecgl'-h theatre-, to see the performances 
gnon there It was apparently the voice 
of tie Bemtihs of this generation which was 
echoed bv the Snmncfinr ChaminKa when it 
advocated the establishment of a native 
theatre m Calcutta after the English model. 
Thr* following editorial, which appeared in 
one of Its issues, was reproduced in the 
Astatic Jam nai for August. 1826 

Iq thi- cvtensiTC city public institutions of 
vanou- kinds and novel descriptions have lately 
spniog up for the improvement and gratification 
of It- mhahitccts but their amusement ha.s not 
yet been, nonsuited and they have !i,.t, like .the 


An mterc^tiDg account of a new yatra. 
which forms a later sfrge in the development of 
this indicenous form of the.atncal rejire.-enfatiDn. 
i« fnven^bv the •''tmbarl Bha^har for Alarch 30 and 
Apnl 17, IPIO The piece is called Xanda-vtdai/a 
and the most r®volatiODao' departure in its 
perfonnance was the aetine of the "omen’s parts 
hv TOUDs girls It was performed t" ICO in March, 
ir 1. house of the author. Jlamchand 

31oote^^ of Jorasanko anil again on April 14 at 
th“ re'-decce of Snkishca Smha of Jora-sanko. 
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English comniimity, any place of public entertam- 
raent In former times, actors and actress^ -vrere 
attached to the courts of the prmees of India, who 
represented plays, and charmed the audience 
with graceful poetry and music, and impassioned 
action. We have had of late some Saker latras 
exhibited. \'hich though not perfect gave great 
■diversion to the people . they have been, however, 
nufieiiuent It is therefore very desirable, that 
men of wealth and rank should associate and 
e3tab’i«h a theatre cn the pr'nciple of shar^. 
as the English gentlemen have done, and retaining 
Qualified persons on fired salaries exhibit a new 
performance of song and poetry once a month, 
conformably to the written nataks. or plays, and 
under the authonty of a manager such a plan 
will promote the pleasure of all c asses of society. 
(Asiatic Intelligence— Calcutta, p. 214) 

The new generation, which had studied 
Euglish models either at the Hindu College 
or by themselves with something like the 
Same fervour with which the Renaissance 
scholars had studied the Greek, were as full 
of enthusiasm for the new as they were 
contemptuous of the old. Wbat they at 6r»t 
did, therefore, was not to create a Beogah 
theatre giving representations of Beogah 
dramas, but to organize amateur English 
theatricals in which Shakespeare’s plays and 
Eoglish translations of Sanskrit dramatic 
classics were staged It was these amateur 
English threatncals. organized and performed 
by Bengalis, which were the real precursors 
of a genuine Bengali theatre 
I The first theatre established on these hues 
was that in the organization of which 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore took a prominent 
part With regard to its origin, the following 
notice appeared m the Sumaehar Durptin 
for September 17, 1831 

Nattvt THtiTRE. For some time past it has 
been lu agitation among the natives of Calcutta 
to erect a theatre for their own use At the 
request of Baboo Prusunnu Koomar Thakoor. a 
Tnecvmg of SCTeiui of the pnncipa'i native g»nttemen 
was held on Sunday last when tlie following 
individuals were chosen as a Commitee to make 
all the pre'immary arrangements Baboos Pni«nDna 
Koomar Thakoor. Shree Kishen Sing, Kishen 
Chunder Dutt Ouogachurn Sen Madhnb 
Chunder ilullick and Huru Chnndra Ghose Tlie 
theatre is to be got up m the Ecglish stvle and 
the phys to l>e acted in it are to be in the English 
languige. 

This theatre was opened on 28th December. 

1531 with the performance of Ramcbarita (a 
translation of Bhavabhuti’s TJitara-Rnma- 
Chnrita br Wilson) and a part of Julius 
Caesar.* The followin;; account of this 
performance appeared in the contemporary 
press. The Sumaehar Diirpun for January?, 

1532 wrote ; 


Hisdoo Tbeatbu. We learn from the Hurkam, 
that on Wednesday week the Hindoo theatre 
WK tmened, by an address written for the occasion 
by a mend to native genius 

A portion of the Ram Churitru translated into 
English from the Sungsknt by H H ‘Wilson, 
Etq was then represented- Other pieces followed, 
and the entertainment of the evening closed by 
th® recital of the last act of Johns Csosar. Amoua 
the audience were Sir Edward Ryan, and several 
ladies and gentlemen of note, who expressed much 
satisfaction at the performance 

We understand, says the Ilurkani, that a more 
extensive Theatre is to be prepar^ and that 
the society formed for that purpose had resolved 
to make every effort to re-establish the drama in 
India. 


A more detailed account was given in a 
letter addressed to the editor of the Sainaehar 
Chandritui, an Eogltsb translation of which 
was published in the same issne of the 
Sumaehar Durpun • 


A tbeatricai performance was acted fa the 
garden of Baboo Pnisnanu-koomar Thakoor on the 
evemne of Wednesdaj’ the 14th Pous last 
123 December 1831], I did not myself see it, but 
many of my friends went bv invitation to witness 
this Ram-jattra- Parts of the play of Ram-Ieela 
having been translated into English. Hindoo 
young men committed to memory the traoslation 
and recited it, assuming the different parts of 
Ram Lukyun, Seeta. and the rest .• 


These young men have prepared a number of 
excellent dresses at their own expense, and study 
their parts under an English Instructor. Our 
native directors and furnishers of plavs. give 
only one sort of dress for a long time. Torkata 
Premchand alone has provided several dies'es of 
female singers Under English management things 
will doubtless be a thousand times better, and it 
may be confidently expected that the appointments 
will be exactly suited to the nature of the 
representation Besides the English gentleman 
who acts as director is well fitted for the po«t 
There are many sprts of plavs m this country, 
and there are also manv English plays, and he 
did very wisely to select for the first performance 
Vnn Bain-ialtra , fur be ttras Itm's first what wraid 
be easily repre'eatei by native youths and well 
befits them Be it as it may it is a happy 
thing. 


Though the event belongs chronologically 
to a later period, it may most conveniently 
be mentioned here that m 1848 a Bengali 
actor named Taishnav Cliatan Addy twice 
acted the part of Othello with great credit at 
the Satis Sotici Theatre on Aug. 17 and 
Sept. 12. This information is given lo the 
Samhad Ptabhnl.ar for Ang 21 and Sept 12, 
IJtlS respectively. 


* See also the Asi>jf(V Journal for May. 1S32 
(Astatic Intelhsence-Calcutta. p 34). 
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Prasanna Kumar Tagore's thealre v-as 
hardly anything more than the enlarged 
edition of a school or college dramatic club, 
and, what was more, the plavs performed 
]n,it being in English, its appeal was more 
or less artificial and narrow. So, it is 
not surprising to find that it was 
very short-lived. The next theatrical 
enterprise in Calcutta was dne to the 
energy and enthusiasm of a private 
individual, and it did not repeat the mistake 
of staging English plays This dramatic 
enthusiast was Babu Yobia Chandra Bose, 
who set up a private theatre at his own 
hou*e in Shambazar on the site of the 
present Shambazar Tram Depot, about the 
y“aT 1833 and staged four or five Bengali 
dramas lo it every rear The following 
account of his theatr' appeared on 
Ootober 22, 1835 in the Hindoo Pioneer' 
a weekly paper started bv the ahiinm of 
the Hindu College 

The Native Theatre This private theatre, 
cot up about two years ago is still supported by 
Babn Nobincliandar Bose It is situated m the 
re-sidence of the propnetor, at Sham Bazar where 
four or five plavs are acted durinc the vear 
The^e are native performances bv people entirely 
Hindus, after the English fashion in the vemacnlar 
lancuace of their country and what elates us 
with jov, os it should do all the friends of Indian 
iniprovemeat i' that the fair ses of Bengal are 
alwars seen on the stace. as the female parts are 
almost exdU'ivelv performed by Hindu women 
I have not cocie across any notice of the 
earlier performances given by this theatre, 
which are referred to in the above passage, 
but 10 October 1S35 it gave a draraahc 
representation of the familiar Bengali tale 
of Vidyasundar. and of this performance a 
long and enthusiastic account appeared la 


• "Tin: Hrvrwo Pioveer. In the Reformer of 
vesterdav we observe a letter on the snbiect of 
the new publication got up hv the Alumni of the 
Hindu Collece • It appears that the vouths who 
have got uo the Pioneer, have made some sort of 
pledce to the rainagers not to make it a vehicle 
of political or religions controversy, or of attacks 
upon the College.” (Cited in The CcIeuUa Courtrr. 
Ool u 

It would arr'=‘ar from the above extracts that 
the Fluidoo Pioneer was set on foot either in the 
middle of September or in Octooer 1S35 It 
in all likelihood a weekly psner-and not a 
monthly, as th" date "22 (P'r" following 

Its account of the theatre reproduced bv the 
.twafic Jjurnal for Arnl 1S36 (A-iatic 

Intelligence— Calcutta, pp. ’’oJ-oS) would seem to 
indicate. 


the Hindoo Pioneer. It is given in full 
below . 

AVe had the pleasure of attending at a play 
one evening during the last full moon : and we 
must acknowledge that we were highly delighted. 
The house was crowded by upwards of a thousand 
visitDrs. of all sorts Hindus, llahammadans, and 
some Europeans and East Indians, who were 
equally delighted The plav commenced a little 
before 12 o'clock and continued, the next 
dav till lialf past six in the morning We were 
present from the beginning and witnessed 
^most the whole representation with the exception 
of the last two scene® The subject of the perfor- 
mance was Bidija Sundar. It is tragUcomic, and 
one of the master pieces in Bengali, by the 
celebrated Bhariit Chandar. I need scarcely 
explain the details of the play, which is commonly 
known by every person who can read a little of 
Bengali yet for the sake of our English readers 
we most observe that this play is much like that 
of Romeo and Juliet m Shakespeare. It com- 
menced with the music of the Orchestra which 
was very pleasing The native musical instru- 
ments such as the vifor. the eurany^ii ihepakhuaz, 
and others were plaved by Hindus almost all 
Brahman® among them the violin was admirably 
managed bv Babu Brcjonafh Goshain, who 
received frequent applauses from tb© surrounding 
visitorsi . but unfortunately he was but imperfectly 
heard bv the a.ssembly Before the curtain was 
drawn a praver wa® sung to the ilmighty. a 
Hindu custom in such ceremontes and prologues 
were chaunted likewise previous to the openiog 
of even- scene explaitune the subject of the 
veprcseutaliou- The scenery was generally 
imperfect the perapective of the pictures, the 
clouds the water were all failures they denoted 
both want of tiste and sacrifice of judicious 
pnnciples and the latter were scarcely distm- 
pmshw excent by the one being placed above 
(he other Though framed by native printers 
they would have been much superior had they 
K«n executed bv careful bauds The house of 
Raja Biru Smgha and the apartment of his 
daughter were however done tolerably well 
The part of Siendnr the hero of the poem, was 
ulavOT bv a young lad Shamacharn Banarji of 
Bananagore who in spite of his praiseworthy 
eff'irts did not do entire justice to his performance 
It IS a character which affords sufficient opportunit.v 
to di®pJa.v theatncal talents bv the fregupDt and 
sudden change of pantomime, and by playing 
such tricks a® to prevent the Raja, who is the 
father of the heroine of the plav from detecting 
the amorous plot Young Shamneharn tried 
occasionally to varv the expression of his feehegs. 
but his gestures seemed to be studied, and his 
motions stiff The part* of the Raja and others 
were performed to the satisfaction of the whole 
audience. 

The female characters in particular were 
racellent The part of Bid'/a (daughter of Raja 
Bira SiDghat the lover of .Jwnrfar was played bv 
Radha Jfoni (generally call^ J/oni) a girl of 
nearly sixteen years of age. was very ably 
sustained ; her CT^cefal motion®, her sweet voire, 
and her love tncks with Sundar. filled the iniods 
of the audience with rapture and delight. She 
never failed as long as she was on th“ stage. ' 
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The sadden change of her eonntenance amidst her 
]oj-s and her lamentations, her ^\or^33 so pathetic, 
and her motions so irul.r expre^si^e. ^hen 
informed that her lover was detected, and -when 
he i\as draeged before her father, were highly 
cred.taUe to her'Olf and to the stace. 'Uhoi 
apprised that Svndar was ordered to be executed 
her attendants tried in vain to console her : she 
dropped down and fainted, and on reoovenngr. 
through the care of her attendants, fell senseless 
agam and th*^ audience ^^as left for seme time 
in awful silence That a person, uneducated as 
she 1=. and uuacQuainted with the niceties of her 
vernaedar language, should perform a part so 
difficult vith general satisfaction and receive 
loud and frtouent applau«<s was indeed ou’te 
unexpooted. Ihe other female characters were 
eaualiy well perfirmed and amocg'l the re';t 
we muat not omit ti mention tha* the part of 
the Jioht or wife of Rija Biru S»>&ha and that 
of -VaZim (a name applied to women who deal 
in flowers) were 3' ted hv an elder!’' woinm 
Jay Durga. who did )U»iice to both char.ae*'' 
in the two-fold capacity she eminently appeannl 
ambngst the other peiformers and delignted ihe 
Uenrers with her songs nnd another woman 
Baj Citmari. U'Ualh called Roju piaved the 
part of a maid servant to Balya if cot in a 
supenoi manner jet a® able as Jay Diujo 

To the writer cf this account the ino't 
attractive feature of the performance seems 
to have been the acting of the women s parts 
by Bengali actresse® He writes .about their 
achievement with apprecirtion and does not 
fail to draw a moral from the fact 
I V'e rejo.ee lii.it in the midst of ignorance such 
f examples are produced which are beyond wbjt we 
could have expected Ought not the verv sight of 
th^sG girls induce oui cat ve visitors present on 
thi> occasion to spare no time m educating ihcir 
wives and daughters ^ Dad tins girl who made 
such a capital tigure on the stage l«eii educa’ed 
in the study of her vernacular Janmiage. 1 as a 
Hindu beg inj u3untryiTien to consider how her 
talents wculd have show ' Was net her ingenmiy, 
though she onl' spol»(> by rote, snffi'uent to 
convince tho-e who charge Nature for being partial 
to men th.it Hindu female® arc as well fitted to 
receive education as their supeno” lords ■’ Wes 
not this ili'play suffic.cnt to ccnviDce the Hindu 
visitors tlut a woman, long as '•he is devoid of 
education, is a perfect blank in society > If thev 
still neglect this important coii«ideratiOD after noble 
and fresh examples of the mental power of our 
females then hearts must be cold .and their nunds 
vciihout feeling 

fcui'h I® the Native Theatre, and such is the way 
in w hich It is ronductc-d The propnetoi, Baba 
yolHii’'l<uji<lar Bose. dc«°rves our highest prai«e 
for endeavouring to raise the character of our 
mistiken though trul> prai'eworlhy woa-en 
Aitbouah such private exhilition® ar;» generallv 
expen-ive. jet we «ee the Batu encouraging it both 
v\ith per-onat exertions and j'<-cun..arj as-.s’ance 
It i-. a matter of joy that a rich mative has thus 
come forward to further active rriea^nres for the 
improvement of the friend-' of India. May his 
example be followed ty an opulect ccmmunitv? 


Let us behold a great moral revolution in our 
country, which ^in tine must needs rai-e India to a 
state of mented renown 

We wish every success to this prai-eworthy 
undertaking Ve entertam no doubt of its cenh- 
Buance as long as the propnetor persevere® in his 
zealons exerhoa®. Let him employ effectual 
means for the prevention of the debasing system 
now existing in regard t > Hindu females Let him 
devise new methods of improvment and above all 
resolutely keep this Theatre up and like the Hiiulu 
TJiealrc not suFer it to meet with a death-blow m 
Its verv ongin This will be doing much real good 
to society and earning the unqualified praise from 
the public Such deeds speak for them-elves they 
attract glory from all quarters, and thus are worthy 
men crowned with unfading splendour '—Hiudii 
Pioiieei. 

The entbasbasni of the Hindoo Pioneer 
does not seem to have been •'hared bv all its 
cootemporanee At any rate, wc find a note 
in the Englishman end Military Chrome!'' 
wb’ch gives a foreta'-to of the liter 1 ostilify 
to the Bengali Theatre on pr-ntanical 
grounds Tne cote is quoted below . 

Ht>Dr TirsTRiCALs— W'e insert a letter re'pect- 
icg • le a cou it cf cerfam Hindu Theatricals which 
we cKvnicd fioiii the Pioiner Onr corrc-poadtut. 
whoKve know well inform^, has suffici'ntly 
«hewn liwt «o far froru sui-h Theatrical® hems 
.'1‘tended wi’hanj au''''it.iee moral or intellectud 
to the Hindu® it behov..s every fnend to the 
people to di'Couri.ge such exhibitions, wliieli are 
eqiu'ly devoid of noveltr ufititv and even dec»ccv 
thur correspondent h IS lifted the veil with vvhich 
the vvnter of the «ketch sought to screen the rail 
character of tie®'" exliibiucn®. and we hope we 
shill hear no more of them m the Hmdu Pioufv 
unle-® It lie to denounce them — 

IV 

Xobin Boss's theatre lingered on for a few 
year® and then came to an obacurc end, and 
tor some year® after we hear nothing about 
Bengali theatrical performances in Calcutta. 
The taste for diamatic performances which bad 
been created did not, however. di«appear and 
it found expression through less ambitious 
mean® Th“®e were -chool or college 
dramatic club® Recitations and repre'cn- 
tatiODS of scenes from English plays had 
always been cnstoniary in these in-titution® 
But it was only in 1S53 tb.it the 
Livid Hare Academy (established on Aug. 
7, 1S51 and situated at Burfola) «et 

the example of the performance of a 
complete play in English by a school. Tne 
sensation that thi® novel enterprise created 
at the time may be gue-sed from the 
following notice which appeared in the 

* Cited in The Calmlla Conrifr. dateil <ikt 2?. 
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Samhad PrabJtalar, a vernacular daily, for 
February 10, 1853 • 

A ne^ fuiicl-bn will tak» place oa the evening 
o£ the prize distribution dav of the Dwid Hire 
Academv Such an eut^^rtamio? affair has never 
vei been -witnessed anvwhere in Bengal A verv 
fine stage is being set \io and decorated -within 
the sc'.Lool by some skilled Englishinen The 
Students -will act the famous plar called 
T})f M^'rcJiant of Vemce bv Shakespeare Sahih oa 
this stage and displav their learning Sj Rajendra 
Butt of Mahnga. who is wetf known for his 
g->Qnrositv IS taking soeciat interest in this 
perfornaW. The student® will gam great repnta- 
tion if ihe • can give proof of their ability in this 
Performance Tough the school is already faimas 
Its success in tlii^. matter will spread its fame all 
over Bengal* 


In the issue for rebnnrv 16. 1853, of tbe 
same paper we fret the annouucement of 
the first performance which was to tak“ place 
ou the same evening T^e phy staged was 
Shakespeare’s Merrh'int of Ventre Th^re 
•WHS a second performance of the same ptav 
OQ February 24 1 The play was appareatlv 
very successful, and it is 'toted in the 
Sambad Prabhikai that about GOO to 700 
highly educated and -wealthy ecntlenjcD. 
inoUidmg Ecglishmen and women, witnessed 
tiie representation and ^pofce highly of the 
acting The staging of tim oloy and the 
acting, the Sambad Prabhnljxi says, was so 
good that to many they created the mpressioo 
of the Sans Sottci theatre itself 

The BingaJ HurKaru and India Oax^tfe 
for Feb 28, 1853 gives the following account 
of these performances 


The Bimo lUar kcuirui— iind»retand 
tint 'Ir Clinzer H’^ad Ma'5tcr of th" Engh-'h 
D-»psrtiaeaf of fa® Cileurta Midnss-i, is 
now giving instiu-'*ions on Shakesnear’s 
Brauntic nl.svs to the ahunni-, of the David 
Hare A‘'a>mt and has -ucceedea in training 
some bov- to the competent performance of the 
plivs tvight them and ac^oidinglv the plat 
took p’lce on two rnghN lu th-® hall of the 
lustituPn Ti 3 pa'-‘ of S£i'/'o ’v w%« pronounced 
the he-t- nl the M-’Hnnt of Vnvre etc was 
rsfher d'f^-hve which dilu->uce and p'^reeverauce 
-will pe>-fect in time 


■\Ve have it. on the autUoritv of Jogindra 
Nath Basu. the biographer of ‘Michael M. S 


• “kVe are reiii'’stcd to mmtiou that the first 
public ovaminatioa of the puds of th® David Hare 
Academr vull take pla^e this mornm? at the 
Towu Hall. Instead of the customary di-pUv 
of pyrotc^hu'cs, the pupils have resolved to 
cclebra'e the cvammation bv enacting, at 
the school prern'ce- a t--w s'^^u^s from the 
dfcrc/iiuf of rrnwf” — B’nQ'xl llurktru. Feb. i). 
lb'll n. 1^2. 

t Svnhxi Pr.-thhikar dated February 20, 18.>3. 


Datta, tbat the David Hare Academy also 
staged the plav JhIius Caesar lo 1S53 

The evainple of the David Hare Academv 
was followed shortly by another institution, 
which was its rival— The Oriental Seminary. 
This school organized a regular theatre 
caHed the “Oriental Theatre” and like 
the David Haro Ac.ademv staged the I'l.iys 
of Shakespeare. The following note about this 
school theitre occur- in the rerninisceuces of 
Michael M S. Datha by Gour Das Bvsack: 

Noyt during ISoS-o* some of the ex students of 
th“ Oriental Scmmaiv formed a Drainitic Corps 
under the dn'ling of Mr Ciinger who belonged 
to the old Sci^-'^outi Theatre, and opened a 
stage callel the Orieotal Th°atre” in the premises 
of the Serumarv wlipre they acted the plays of 
Othello Jlereli'int of T'e’it'’c. etc etc 


■We learn from the Bengal Htirkarii for 
April 7, 1S53 {p 3S71 that arrangements 
were on foot ti rais® subscrptioiis for 
setting up a theatre 

T/ib OBfENrit SE’irvasi — IV" anderofand 
that tlie senior pupils of tli“ Oriental Semiaary, 
having raised a fund of eight hundred rupees 
bv subscription among them elves, are maLing 
preparations ,to ^Csraolisli a theatre for the 
exhibition of the Shakespearian play«. 

Ill five montbs th^ theatre was set up 
The Bengal HwLatu for September 28, 
1853 giv«s a detailed account of the first 
performance bv the Oriental Theatre of 
Shake'peare\ Othello on 26th September, 
and not on tbe 22nd as is generally stated 


TaE Orie\ts.l Trevtue 
tProm our oitn Reporter] 

The plav of Ofhrih was performed at the 
above theatre on ilindav night to a verv full 
house The auJieEc,i» consi'^ed nnncjpilly of 
Natives among whom were Rijab Pertaubchuud, 
Baboo Rimnopaul Qhose. etc U’e were glad 
to observe tint among the Furonean attendance 
wer-3 Mr Charles A1 |<.q q S.Mr Lushmgton. 
C S Ifr Seton Karr G S and oth»r inQuential 
promotera of native education 


Tns pcrfornei* -were, all of them young men 
taught ne t»eli<?ve m the institution of £lf’ lafe 
Gourmoi'in Addv ")u\ for years kept up an 
Engliah school still existing fir the education 
of hts esantrymea s children, and thev made 
their debut under the fnining of Mr Ciinger a 
tiuormthe Mvinssa and also we think, 

in the Urientii b^mmary* 

This is the first time that au EcgJjsli pjny 
has ever t.een acted by a corps composed 
entirely of Hindoo youths , • 

The character which we liad feared would l<e 
the worst repre^en tad. was Ih’ best renre-eated. 

Me find that m August 1&>3 an English ladj’ 
named ElUs aUo undertook the trainmg of the 
dramatic corps of the Onental Theatre {Sam^'Otl 
Prabhakar. Aug. 6, 1853). 
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Iigo by Biboo Preonath Dey, was acted with aa 
evideat knowledge of the character, • - the 
mode m which they acquitted themselves, most 
have given much satisfaction to every member 
of the audience wlio cares for the intellectual 
improvement of his native fellow-citizens 

Othello was staged by the Oriental Theatre 
for the second time on Oct 5, 1853* 

The Oriental Theatre staged a second 
play on March 2, 1854 It was Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Ventce The following an- 
nouncement regarding this performance is to 
be found m the issues for Feb 27 and 
March 2, 1854 of both the Morning Chronicle 
and the Citixen 


The Oriental Theatre, 

No. 2GS 

Ourranhatta, Chitpore Road 
The Merchant of Venice 
will be performed 
at the above Theatre 
on Thursday the 2nd March. 1854. 

By Hindu Amateurs 
Doors open at 8 P II 
Performance to commence at 8’n P 
Tickets to be had of Messss F W. Brown A Co 


mu m of Tickets. Rs. 2, each 
The Tickets distributed will avail on the above 
evening 


The Morning Chronicle tot March 2, 1854 
bad the following editorial note on the subject 
We beg to remind out readers tliat the Merchant 
of tenict will be pirtormed this evening by a 
company of Hindu Amateurs at the Oriental 
Theatre in Chitpore Koad Those who are desirous 
of seems how young Native gentlemen lan wear 
the buskin, should attend the Oriental Theatre 
this evening, and we promise them that they will 
come away with a higher impression of native 
tragic talent than that with which they may 
possibly, at present be impressed We recollect 
some months ago w unes&ing at the same Theatre 
a performance ot Othello, and, as we presume the 
same company will appear to-night, we have no 
doubt but that they will be well worth heanng 


niu performance of file Mcrclianf of 
T’fntce was repeated on March 17, 1854 
and this time the part of Portia was 
performed by a European lady — Mrs Greig 
The Bengal Rurharu for March 16, 1854 
wrote editorially 


We observe that Mrs. Grejg is gowe to 
perform the part of I’ortia in the Merchant of 
renice at the Oriental Theatre tomorrow eveniug. 
which will bo her last performance and indeed 
the do«G of her last dash’s sojourn in Ifengaf 
As the Oriental Theatre is not a great wa> down 
the Chitpoie Road, and the tickets are low 
priced, we dare s,iy she will have a numeroos 
audience. 


For some reason or other the Oriental 
Theatre seems to have remained closed for 
a time. It was, however, revived early 
10 1855, as appears from a Iett->r published 
m the Bengal Hurharu for Feb. 16, 1855. In 
this letter the correspondent gives interesting 
particulars regarding the Oriental Theatre 
and of the giowing popularity of theatres 
among the Bengalis 

The OniEXTAi. Theatke 
To the Editor of the Bengal Rurlarii. 

Sir— We have the pleasure to inform the public 
that the Oriental Theatre will be opened tomorrow. 
The Managers from what we are given to 
understaud. intend to make of it a permanent 
inst'tutioo and to confess the truth, u will reflect 
great credit to their taste and judgment 

The Onental Tiieatre is purely the offspring 
of native exertions, and affords the best evidence 
of the growing perseverance of our countrymen 
IQ laudable pursuits, and their appreciation ot 
rational amuseineois. The actors, it is well known, 
had acquitted themselves on the last two occa- 
sions w hen they appeared on the stage with the 
Tragedy of Othello and the Merchant of ^ enice to 
the satisfaction of the public, and won merited 
applause from individuals from whom a word of 
favor IS an honor M e sincerely wish them the 
same success this time. 

There is another circumstance which proves 
that the Managers of this Theatre is in no way 
wanting in their zeal to promote its substantuL 
interest, and this is the fact of their liavmg 
secured tho patronage o* the Governor General. 
Lord Dalhousie for aught we know, has never 
since fu3 advent in India cast one look of 
kindoess on the undertakings of the natives, and 
we fervently hops that Eis Lordship "ill 
embrace this opi.>ortunity to wash away the only 
stam in his reputation as an impartial and atUbie 
aduunistiator by favouiing these -•fmefeKis with 
lus countenance , 

It Is indeed gratitying to observe the lapia 
development of refined feelings among the Hindooa 
half a century before the baneful milueace pi 
Mahomedaa despotism kejit the nation not only 
under a pnlitical but moral stupor- Tlieir minds 
were cramped, and thev were m a state ol 
lamentable degradation But the work of improve- 
ment has be^n. and we are glad to see tlietu 
progressing in the scale of being Of this theie 
13 not a better mdes— than the circuraatance of 
their having adopted amusements which comtin® 
the double advaat<ige of recreatiog their minds 
and ennobling their sentiments. God only knowa 
how bad 13 our Bengallee stage. Immorality of 
eveiy species is suffered to stalk on it, and vice 
receives from it a warm support. Licentiousneis 
and theft, adtiliery and iiienaacifj' "alk hand in 
hand without being checked by any kind of Inonl 
control. It IS. therefore, the duty of everyone to 
whom Indiv has given birth, to be ui> with a 
stont heart and a strong hand to assist the young 
Amateurs ot the Oriental Theatre who have. so 
wisely opened a channel of entertainraent whiM 
is Iree trom the dross of immorality. I,et it w 
home in the mmds of all that w ith our I’atnarv.h 
bramatists cur theatrical glory is gone : and if 


See the Cifurn for Oct. 5, 1S53. 
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every enTOurasenieQt be no^ affordei to those 
our juvenile friends we may not despair to see 
a better dav wltea our dramatic and histone 
glory will advance 

1 have the honor to be. Sir. your most obedient 
servant. „ ^ 

V C. D. 


The last piece to be staged in this theatre 
was Shake=!peare’s Heruy IV The following 
anDOUDcement of its performance appeared in 
the CUixen for Feb 15 1855 


Under th° Host Distinguished 
Patronag'' of 
The Most Noble 

The llarciuis of Dilhousie K. T , 

Goicnior Gentral of Jndui. 

Will be repre'entfid at the Onental Theatre 
Gurranhatta, Chitpire Road Nn 263. this-dav 
Thursday, the loth February Shakespeare s 
‘ Tragedy of Henry IV Part 1 ’ To conclude 
with the very amusing farce of the Amateurs, 
by n H Parker. B C S written e\pres3ly lor the 
Amateurs of the old Cho'vringhee Theatre 
Doors open ot 8 P M- 
Performance to cmaraeacf* at S'h PM. 

Tickets to be had of Messrs F W Browne &. Co 
Price of Tickets Rs 2 two each 


V 

The next dramatic club to ptoseot 
Shakespeare’s plays was more ambitious 
and not attached to any particular educational 
institution It was the Jorasaoko Theatre, 
which was housed in the Jorasanko re'idence 
of Pyari Mohan Basu, a nephew of 
Nobm Chandra Basu, the patron of the 
Bengali theatre It staged Julius Caesar 
on May 3, 1854 Two quite contradic’orv 
reports aoout this performance appeared 
in the Sambad Piabhalar and the Hindoo 
Pairwt The STinbad Piabhalar wrote the 
following appreciative note (cited in transla- 
tion) .about this perfor nance in its issue for 
May 5, 1854 

In the evening of la't Wedne=day. some highly 
cdiicitel Hindu youths of thi- country earned 
great fane bv acting very ablv at ihe residence 
of Bibvi Pyan Mohan Qa-u of Tora»aako who is 
endowed with many good qualities, a drama about 
the death of Jnhus Ci»=ar coiapo-ed br the great 
poet S'ukespenre.— a book whi-’h is a compeadram 
of sadoP'S, love patnotism and other divme emo- 
tions Th' residence of Fv.an Mohan Babu was 
illuminated by lamps and decorated with pictures 
and other beautiful oljects pleasing to the eve 
The biiutv of the str.c-* particularly, can hardly 
he deseribed kbout four hundred di-tingnished 
and re-pectahle gentlemen lame la witn-'ss the 
r’rformaac-’. and al«o many Eagli-h ladies and 
g'-ntlem'^n Bat for the ram and storm the anlience 
would have t-een still larger No one exp^ted 
t'la’ th' ed’iea‘el young men of this ountry 
v>onId ab'e to reader such a performance 
■of the diffirult play about the death of Johns 


Caesar. All visitore praised them and there were 
many who were saddened by the representation 
and shed tears at iL We highly praise our 
fnends of the Jorasanko Theatre. Though the 
first example of the performance of an English 
play by the natives of this country was set by 
the Hare Academy and after them the students 
of the Oriental Theatre have given dramatic 
reprsentations, and both of them have done so 
CTMitably. yet their performances were not so 
perfect We therefore req-'CSt the authorities to 
reduce the price of their tickets and show 
their performance again to the public. 

The comment of the Hindoo Patiiot was, 
however, very deprecatory It wrote- 


The JoRASiXKO Theatue.— The rage for theatre 
making has usurped in Calcutta the place of 
pyrotechnics and such tom foolery. This is 
decid^ly a change for the better And although 
such playing as that which we witnessed on the 
eveomr of the 4th instant at the Jorasanko 
Theatre is calculated rather to disgust than amuse 
the lovers of the drama, yet as it aimed at 
establislimg a rational principle we can find it 
ID our hearts inotwitbstanding the shockingly bad 
acting of the majority of the performers) to 
applaud the spint in which the Theatre was got 
up The scenery and stage decorations were 
extremely creditable, aod with an efElcieat corps 
dratnatKiue the Jorasanro Theatre could indeed 
be made the me.-iDS of affording intellectual recrea- 
tion to tho-e who for want of better amusement 
are now wont to «pend their money on the most 
contemptible »pecies of pleasure we understand 
that the propretors of the Theatre have incurred 
coDsideraWe expanse in ftttme it up and it is a 
pity that their object should have been so woefully 
iru>tTat«d throufib an injudicious selection of the 
dramaUs personae The play of Julias Caesar 
requires slnlful acting, but with the exception of 
Cassius and Ca«ca. the who e of the performers 
sang or blustered through their parts m utter 
miDgleraent of Will bhakespeare Cassius was 
well represented by a young man named 
Juddoonauth Chatterjea. an ex pupil cf the Oriental 
Seminary The voung gentleman seemed to feel 
what he acted and having by nature the 
adv.aotage ('> of a lean and hungry look.” he 
did verr well indeed for the Roman conspirator. 
We could wish that the other actors knew their 
parts ai well Bratus though acted shockingly 
cnougli by a burly young man with a very thick 
muslachto was nevertheless not cq grating to the 
as Caesar or Calphurnia The former roared 
and raved like either a maniac or a drunkard, the 
latter horribly coated over Ruth paint and varnish 
squeaked like a pig or a ninny As for Mark 
Aathonv, by Jingo ' he looked more hke an under- 
t»ker than a val ent Roman and his speech over 
the dead body of Ca“'ar so thoroughly di-gusted 
U3 that we left the theatre before the weeping 
and wailing was over 'We have a bit of whol^ 
-■oTne adnee for onr vouag fnends who we beg. 
will take our criticism m good part We our-elves 
ire the most steadfast admirers of the Drami 
^oth 1 n^ will give u-^ greater ple-asarc than to 
b’hold Shake-pear sp-inging into new life under 
life nndw th- hutnoaic talent of our educaf^ 
countrymen but we cannot calralv look on while 
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the good geotlemaa IS being murdered and mangled, let them select intelligent performers and at all 
Let the Jorasankowaliahs take m band a coaple events dismiss with the teaching of Mr Clinger— 
of good Bengallee plays and we yviU pronuse that man will siioil eyerything. (The Ihiiiloo 
them success Or it Shakespear is all the go. Patriot, May 11. 1651.) 


Blindness in India and Us Prevention 

Lt-Coloneu E O’G KIR wan, iws, frcsi 


H XDIA is a land of blindness and much 
g of it is preventable but the sad part 

of this enormous problem that as 
yet very little is being done In the 
villages of India are great ma«ses of helpless 
people suffering from eye diseases who do 
not avail themselves of medical assistance 
or who suffer from eye diseases which 
sooner or later impair or destroy their 
sight Owing to poverty, igoorance and 
social customs the problem of blmdoeis is 
difficult to cope with but much can be done 
to alleviate the sufferings of these poor people. 
The incidence of bliodness m India is 
relatively higher than in other countries 
There are about a million and a half totally 
blind in India and for evisry blind person 
there are thiee persons with more or less 
damaged vision from eve diiease In Bengal 
according to the 1H21 census the population 
13 46‘j millions and the incidence of total 
blindness is recorded a> 70 per 100,000 but 
the returns for the compilation and 
application of vital statistics are inaccurate 
and unreliable Anyone who is acquainted 
with the prevalence of blindness and eye 
disease prevailing everywhere must realize 
that these figures are low and necessarily 
incorrect. Bhndneas is essentially a disease 
of old age and the proportion of blindness 
rises with succeeding age periods. In the 
1921 census of India, at 30 years of age 
the proportion of blind is about 117 per 

100,000 ; at 50 years of age the proportion 
has riscu ti) about 3S0 per 100,000 In old 
age the figure rues to about 900 per 

100.000 Women suffer more than men, 
there being 1,047 blind women for every 

1.000 blind men. 

Apart from the question of unnecessary 
suffering these poor unfortoaites create 
an economic problem which should be 


tackled by the public and the Government, 
The main cause of the large amount of 
blindness may be said to be due to tbe 
general backwardness and apathy of tbe 
population and the great lack of medical 
facilities Blindness is for the most part 
preventable or remediable where the people 
are sufficiently educated to adopt simple 
precautions and to avail themselves of 
medical advice. Bliodness amongst intelligent 
and educated Indians is rare. Of tbe 
blindness occurring in India m children 
about 90 per cent is preventable and the 
great noniber of people who ate incurably 
blind or partially blind become so in 
infancy or early childhood It is extremely 
important that parents and people who are 
lesponsible for the care of yoaug children 
should Know something about the chief eye 
dtsea^^es which cause preveutable bhodoe^s 
It IS so often due to ignorance and 
ftirelessuess that young children are allowed 
to become blind 

Fiiat “Babies' Sore Eyes ” This due 
to U'ually an infection from the oiateraal 
passages whilst the biby is being born. If 
tbe mother is healthy the babies’ eyes are 
not infected When the child is infected 
there 15 a profuse yellow discharge fmm the 
eyes which occurs a fen days after it is 
born aud the lids become led and swollen. 
The discharge is very infectious .and may 
produce the disease in other people if 
conveyed to the eyes If tre.itment is not 
prompt the babies’ eyes may be lost. Tbe 
disease is caused by the venere.al disease 
known as Oonorrheea which occurs in men 
and women Therefore when a new born 
baby becomes blind from this dise.ase. it H 
largely due to the father or the mother 
having had an infection which was not 
properly treated To prevent the disease 
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easy E^ery doctor and midwife knows 
about it and all dlims ought to know. It 
con'iists of wiping the eyes dry with a 
c'ean cloth immediately after birth and 
putting into the eyes 1 per cent silver 
nitrate drops, if the baby gets sore eyes 
it should be taken without delay to the 
doctor or better to an eye hospital On no 
account should expert treatment be delayed 
for if the eyes are neglected blindness will 
inevitably result Congenital syphilis is a 
disease which often affects tlie young and 
IS due to the father or mother having 
contracted syphilis and not being properly 
treated and so banding on this dreadful disease 
to their children 

The disease in children’s eves is 
characterized by a greyish haze over the 
trout of the eyes One eye is first usually 
affected to be followed later by the second 
eye becoming involved It is accompanied 
by other manifestation'' of the disease 
such as irregular growth of tbe teeth, 
deformities of the nose, deafness and 
swollen junts 

To prevent blindness due to congenital 
syphi’is the obvious war is for parents to be 
properly treated for syphilis before they hare 
children 

Another most important preventable eye 
disease which occurs more often in older 
children It is caused by ignorant people 
putting strong and irritant drugs )o the eyes 
to cure some simple ailment Some of these 
remedies are the juice of imtatiug plants, 
tob.scco jflice, cliewed red pepper, red hot 
coals, strong solutions of silver salts, etc. 
They set up severe inilamroation and 
ulceration and destroy the MSion. Tlie 
obvious w.ny to stamp out this cau«e of 
blindness is to enlighten the public that such 
reraedie,* are fraught with danger and that if 
tlie c'lild has sore eyes to take the child to 
th'* doct'.r or else use some simple haimless 
reiredv A snnple vash such as one tea- 
vpoonful of common salt to a pint of boiling 
inter IS reccramended and which ran be 
ii'cd fiequenllv without dome any barm 

Irnt.snt remedies to the eve in cases of 
eve disea'O are a terrible curse in India 
Tne travelling halhii and l.aiiiaj bare a lot 
to answer for in this connection as have the 
coucher of cat-'ract known in Bengal as the 
Mnt and in the Panjab as Haicnl Their 
oporations are frequcntlv attended with 
brill’.ant but dis..strons after re«alts The 
couc' ers are here to-d.iy and gone to-morrow 


and so are able to escape the consequences of 
their handiwork. These charlatans still abound 
in the villages of India and a few actually 
carry on their trade in the town of Calcutta 
itself In the Eye Infirmary of the Jledical 
College, Calcotta. it is a daily occurrence to 
see patients with eyes ruined beyond repair 
by the work of these rascals llany of these 
patients arrive in excruciating agony and all 
that can be done to relieve their pain is by 
taking out the eye Like every other 
occupation couching in India is hereditary, 
the principles of the craft being handed 
down from father to son by word of mouth 
and bv practic.al instruction By tradition 
and ancestral habit the coucher is a wanderer 
on the face of the earth and like a gypsy he 
carries bis wares such as they are to the 
very doors of the people’s homes Until 
crude and violently irritant remedies for 
coDjuDctivitis and smaller affections cease 
to be hawked about the bazars of India and 
legislation is introduced to deal with 
couchers much preventable blindness will 
ensue. 

Another verv important disease of young 
cbildreo. winch is responsible for a large 
amount of preventable blindness, is Kerato- 
malacid Thus disease is due to insufficient 
and improper food The white of the eyes 
becomes greasy looking, dark, yellowish 
brown in colour The dryness passes over 
tbe front of the eyes which become opaque 
and ulcerate and eventually blind The child 
IS tbm and emaciated and usually suffers 
from diarrhoea Proper food, chiefly milk, is 
the certain wav to prevent this disease and 
if the child gets the disease the best treat- 
ment s codliver oil till all signs have 
disappeared ?maIl-po\ is also a disease in 
which the eyes frequently become involved 
and this could all be prevented by the 
rigorous eDfort^ment of vaccination and 
re-vaccination “Oood v.-iccination saves more 
eves than all the eye hospitals put together 
in India” says Colonel tVright of Madras, and 
it is deplorable that the rules and regulations 
with regard to efficient vaccination in infancy 
in India arc being restricted Parents of 
newly born children sliould seek out tlie 
village vaccinator and get their babies 
vaccirated as soon as possible. Children 
should bo re-\acciDated at intervals of five 

years 

Trachoma mn't also be mentioned as one 
of the greatest c3U«e« of prevenUble blind- 
ness in India but in Beng.al it is not common 
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and it is of interest to know that Trachoma 
is only found amonst the people from other 
proTiDces of India who live on her soil not- 
ably the Marwaris from Rajputana and the 
Mabomedans from northern India 

Trachoma if treated from the first should 
never be permitted to ciuse the slightest 
diminution in the acuity of a patient’s vision 
In old people cataract and glaucoma are the 
special foes that produce blindness 

Cataract is a degenerative change in the 
crystalme lens which lies behind the ins 
and which gradually becomes opaque so that 
light cannot get through the pupil to the 
back of the eye. Thus blindness results but 
vision can be restored m most cases by a 
successful operation but never trust your 
eye for operation to the village coucber as 
so many poor ignorant people do uho know 
ao better. 

Cataract is much commoner lo India 
than in Europe and America This is due 
to the intense heat and glare o! India Id 
the majority of cataract cases there is a 
definite focus of long continued local sepsis 
which IS most comtnonlv deutal or 
alimentary in origin This leads to 
iremature senility with its accompanying 
signs of degenerative changes in the vaiious 
issues of the body of which cataract forms 
i pait 

A further factor frequently accompanying 
the formation of cataract is a deficiency 
in certain elements of the dietary The 
Jiact Items haye not been determined as 
•et The majority of Induvn peasants are 
babitually cm the verge of a starvation diet 
ind cataract may be one of the ocular 
;oraplications of a nutritional disease 
iccentoated by other pre-disposiug causes 
mch as intense sunlight and focal sepsis 
Ghucoma is an eye disease where the 


tension inside the eye rises leading to 
destruction of the nerves of the eye and 
gradual loss of vision. 

The disease can be cured most 
satisfactorily by an eye specialist It is 
one of the most appalling diseases that can 
affect the eye as it is usually painless and 
leads to complete blindaess unless treated 
surgically and '•ured by an operation. 
Lite cataract, glaucoma is very common 
in India and is nearly always associated 
with some form of sepsis such as dentil 
or intestinal intoxication. In Bengal large 
numbers of cases of epidemic dropsy 
or as it IS incorrectly called by the 
public Ben Ben periodically make their 
appearance affecting children, adults, and old 
people A very common complication of this 
disease is epedemic dropsy glaucoma Many 
people have lost their sight for ever as a 
result of this disease but those who submitted 
lo operation on their eyes before it was too 
late retained or recovered their sight. The 
c.ausatiou of this disease is due to infected 
and badly stored rice. 

The above diseases are responsible for 
most of tbe blindness in India and a large 
number of them can be prevented 

Tbe relief of and the operative treatment 
of cataract is not the whole solution of the 
preventiou of blindness in India. What is 
wauled is some large organization coieriog 
tbe whole of India and aiming chiefly at 
prevention rather than treatment 

Todav the blind are innumerable all over 
India- They beg for _ alms at every street 
corner How much "of this is preventable, 
how much curable ? We have not as yet the 
statistics 10 which to have an answer but the 
comparative figures for Great Britain and 
India assure us tint preventable blindness is 
one of India’s future public health problems. 



The Spanish Republic 

Bt Dr. SUDHTSDRA. BOSE 


the recent Spani^-h general election 
I the Republic sustained it is a 
triumpbint victory for the forces 
which overthrew the monarchy three month’: 
ago Moreover, the Repubhcan-Sociali'-t 
party is given a clear majority in the 
national constitutional acsembly. thus assuring 
a relatively con eivatn'e government. 

Another of the outstanding resolts of 
the election is the overwhelming defeat f'f the 
clerical and monarchist elements It is 
another example of the fact that it is 
impossible to tell what is the real ma«s 
opinioo under a dictatorship until the 
ma-ses have a free choice in a free election 
■While the clear-cut dec''jon in vupp jt 
of the reuubl'c is now a matter of hi&torv, 
it IS evident that there will be a division 
between tne Republicans of the right and 
left, and the f*ociah«ts It may be delayed 
for a time because of the separatist tendency 
of Catalonia , but eyeu while thi-. question 
IS pendinc. there will be a division between 
the Socinli'ts and the capitali-t Republican* 
The latter want a republic favouriDg luvested 
capital, and the Socialists a republic serving 
working chi'S interests It is only on the 
ba«is of this fact that the more or less 
confused Spanish situation cau oe understood 

SUFLMNG rut M0^ihCB^ 

The Spani>h election has eitended King 
Alfonso's vacation indefinitelv Hl^ flight 
from Madrid will dcubtle-s tank with 
James ll's escape to Fracce.LcuisXTI s running 
awav to Tarennes. and Kaiser W iliiam'sget-awav 
to Holland. As year cha-e* year, royalty 
IS losing its halo Royalty began sJnnjpiog 
hefoie the Great 'War During that war 
and since then, it has been slumping faster 
and fa'ter 

Rppnbiican sentiment in Spam has been 
fermenting for year*, bat economic depTee'ion 
gave the movement strength enough to 
force King Alfon'o out Alfonso, the 
Spanish playboy, was popular as a sportsman 
Story-telling is one of his accomplishments 
ily wife tell* me that she once heard him 
in Sp.ain crack jokes with the natives at a 


railway station by the hour Alfonso is a 
jokesmitb Yet he has been a weakling in 
politics and an impediment in the progress 
of bis native country His principal aim, 
judged by his actions has been not to 
further the late^e^t» of the Spanish people, 
hut to do those things which might prop 
up his tottering tliroce The monarchy 
cared little fer the condition of its people. 
It robbed them of their constitutional rights 
and «queezed their meager pocket-books of 
money, some of which Alfonso invested 
in foreign bonds in his own name 

Since 1902, when Alfonso took over 
the re;ts of government at the tender age 
of sixteen, he has been engaged m political 
iDtiigU‘' and has stood in tbe way of 
pugic— • During tbe Great War be nursed 
an il'u-'OD that the warring groups would 
call upon him as a mediator By the 

summer of ’923 he had managed things so 

badly that to aveit on uprising be had to 
re-oit to a dictatorship 

Since then, the people of Spam have 
b.ad scarcely any voice m their own 
goTernment The recent economic troubles, 
however, brought such disturbing and 

peisistent mutteiings of armed rebellion 
and mutiny that the King wa« forced to 
put the coD'titntion in operation again, and 
to authorize a general election Then the 
election turned so oterwhelraicgly against 

him that be was pushed off the throne 

Yo (ears aie being shed in America over 
Alfonso's fate He was not fltted for the 
respoD*ibilitv to which he w.a* born, and the 
country will doubtless be better off by his 
removal A little while ago he was King 
Alfonso. Today be is Mr Alfonso, exile. 

Alfonso XIII is the last of the reactionary 
Bourbon dynasty The Spanish monarchy, 
hundreds of years old and once the most 
powerful in Europe, fell to the rising 
tide of republicanism An ovcTthrow in 
Spam in the old days would have rocked 
Europe, and disturbed the world. Kow 
an ovCTthrow there is no more significant 
than in Palagonia. if as much. Spam is not 
in the centre of things. 
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Alfonso bas been described as one of 
the richest inonarchs of his time. It Tvas 
kno'^vn that he inherited a personal fortnoe 
of several millions which be increased 
luateriallY by snccessful investments He 
not only put large sums into British securi- 
ties, but two or three years ago he invested 
heavily in American securities. Yesterday’s 
King of Spam is today one of the world’s 
private multi-raillionaires 

It IS rumoured that the es-King of Spam 
will soon visit the United States A trip 
to America is believed to be one of his 
most treasured wishes If Don Alfonso 
should ever come to this side of the Atlantic, 
he would be aoie of a great welcome. He 
IS a Bourbon with a great family tree High- 
caste Americans will invite him to the 
swellest functions He is bound to have 
great fun in America He has plenty of 
mi ney stored away, he ha« a queen for a 
wife, two princely sons and two princesses 
for daughters Socially, Alfonso is safe 

DeJIOCBUIC IIOVTIILN'T 

The withdrawal of King Alfonso marked 
the end of an empire whose history was 
entwined with that of Korth and South 
America It also added to the list of 
k republics winch has been growing since the 
I birth of the United Stales American 
' sympathy is for the Spanish Republic. The 
United States demonstrated that the 
republican form of government could work 
in dependable and ordered fashion, and 
the American people have generally offered 
encouragement to other countries which 
have had oppartuiiity to test their destiny 
with a democracy. 

The democratic movement, which swept 
king after king out of Europe, received not 
a little impetus during and after the Great 
■War. At the outbreak of the struggle there 
were duly three vep'ublwis ovs the Conkraevit, 
France. Switzerland, and Portugal "With 
the accession of Spam, there are now 
fifteen republics in F.nrooc. 

All the new nations created bv the late 
war, with tae exception of Yugo-Slavia, 
Hungary, and Albania were established with 
rcpublie.an governments The list of 
republics in Europe now includes Au'tria, 
Cz^cbo-Slovakia, Estonia, Finhard. France, 
Ocrra.anv. Greece. Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Portugal, Russia (Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics). Spain, Switzerland, and Tnrkey. 

Only nine of the old monarchies went 


through the war and the post-war years 
without changing their form of government 
They are Britain, Belgium. Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Italy, the Netherlands. Korwav, Rumania, 
and Sweden. Much of stagnant Europe will 
Watch Spanish events with ill-will or 
hostility A Spanish republic is a new 
factor. To the surviving monarchies it is 
a bad portent. 

Still mote noticeable is the shift of 
population from monarchical to republican 
rule Before the war approximately forty 
million Europeans lived in the three 
republics then existing Now republican 
goveroments include a population of 362 
millions (with the Asian populations of 
Russia and Turkey), while only 162 million 
persons live under raonarebies. 

From this it will be evident that the 
movement towards political democracy has 
swept on with irresistible momentum since 
the upheaval of tbe Great Var The states 
which have resisted complete overturns of 
the old system have done so only at the 
cost of constant concessions to tbe rising 
democratic spirit 

R’lth the progress of political democracy 
bas come a corresponding advance in 
industrial democracy Legislation to curb 
the privileges of predatory combinations of 
capital and to equalize opportunity has gone 
hand id hand with political reforms. They 
are parts of tbe same movement for tbe 
beWerment of tho«e whom Abraham Lincoln 
m the United States called tbe common 
people , 

HiRD TiULS AllElD 

The uatural tendency in the United 
States is to hail an overthrow of monarchy 
ID Spain as a step of progress. In the long 
inn undoubtedly that is what it will prove. 
But in the immediate situation, the prospect 
» not. exceedingly Observers have 

drawn up a formidable list of obstacles 
which the new-blown republic of Spam 
must overcome to achieve stability President 
Zamora, who succeeded Alfonso as 
head of the nation, is quite a recent 
republican. It seems he became a republican 
as an after-thougbt and because of a personal 
feud Until 1923 he was a royalist, and 
as such served in three cabinets He was 
Minister of War in the cabinet replaced 
by the dictatorship of Pnmo de Rivera. 
Because King Alfonso would not defend him 
against Priruo’s charge of cabinet corruption. 
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Zamora renounced his monarchist sympathies 
The chances are that he would be about as 
inendly to leit-wing republicaui&ni as a cat 
would be to a brood of mice. Foreign 
ilinister Leiroux is a former supporter 
of the Dictator. "Without doubting the 
present sincerity of Zamora and Lerroux, 
one cannot help wondering how far such 
leaders can go, or ecen desire to go, in the 
direction of true democracy 

Popular education in Spam i» a mockery 
and orer half the population is illiterate 
The country has suffered from a continually 
adverse trade balance and a continual deficit 
in its federal budget The Spanish govern- 
ment has borrowed abroad at high rates of 
interest, and sweated the underlying popula- 
tion for the debt-service Huge estates and 
revenues have been reserved for Ibe Crown 
and the Ghutcb. The cuneacy is badly 
depreciated 

Among the most immediate problems of 
Spam are the Catalan Republic and the 
possible sece-sion of the Basque provinces 
la its long period of insurgency against the 
Spanish government. Catalonia repeats the 
histoiy of Ireland m its relation to England, 
prior to the establishment of the Irish Free 
State Catalonia is Spam’s lush pioblem , but 
uoUbe Ireland. Catalonia is the ricne»t. the 
most fertile, and the most entetpn-.iog province 
in the Spanish peninsula Barcelona, 'ts capiUl, 
IS Spain’s largest port and most modern 
city Tnc people of Catalonia have contri- 
buted for years to republican organizations 
with the promise that when the Emg waN 
overthrown they should have their indepen- 
dence When the King was shoved over the 
border, they proclaimed Catalonia a repnblic. 
ran up their own flag and elected Colonel 
ilacia, as their first President 

Wl.iPO\» OF Ol'PRK&SION 
The three oldest source-* of oppression to 
the Spams’) people have been the oobihty, the 
church, and the army Even a brief considera- 
tion of these three old institutions will to a 
certain extent tend to clarify the present 
situation The nobilitv has kept the Spanish 
pea-ants who constitute seventy per cent of 
the population m a. state of virtual serfdom 
The peasants have accepted the dictates of 
their hndlords, aud voted as they have been 
told 

Spam IS a bigotted Roman Catholic 
countiv. If ever there was a priest-and- 
nun-ridden country it i« that The Catholic 


church owns property of incalculable value,, 
aud the Catholic priests etert tremendous 
luffaeuce politically. Royal Spain was the 
only country in Europe that still paid tribute 
to Pope (about thirty-si.’t million rupees). 
Under the monarchy the constitution recog- 
nized only the Catholic Christianity : “the 
State maintained the church property and 
paid the clergy , the higher clergy enjoyed 
special political and civil privileges ; govern- 
ment employees were required to be Catholics; 
religious teaching waa compulsory in the 
schools , the church completely controlled 
secondary education , other religions were 
permitted bat under sucii restrictions as to 
unke it almost impossible for them to exist.” 
The Catholic church has been a mighty- 
partner in the intellectual enslavement m the 
country of the Inquisition The Republican 
government has indicated that it will separate 
church from state and place all religions on 
the same footing The Spanish hierarchy, 
jealous of its privileged position, is refusing 
t> surrender. The church has been for 
ceatoiies eo) lying usurped power It was 
the power granted by the uionatcliy and the 
nobility in exchange for “helpful cn-operntion ” 
As happened in Italv, the raajoiity of the 
Catholic Spaniards will indubitably put the 
interest-, of toe nation above allegiance to 
(be cburco m the field of political action 

Spun with a population otonly 22,000.0[)0 
has an army of 304,000, one officer for every 
20 soldiers, one officer for every 1,000 
iohabitauU Theie are battalions of coloneD, 
squadrons of generals Alfon.so pampered 
the army, for the army kept him m power, 

I medu. ol course, not the army, but the 
officers and gener.ais 

The rant and file of the soldiers were 
recruited from the peasant popnlation for 
two or three years. They were forced to 
leave their lands untilled, aud serve the 
army almost withont any pay The common 
soldiers, unpaid and underfed, had been for 
years annoying to the sleek and satisfied 
groups of generals These were the recmients 
of official favours. 

Tne future of the new Spanish Republic 
IS on the knees of the gods. One may 
expect to see Spam go through a prolonged 
struggle for democracy , and it will not be 
spared the pain that goes with it The new 
Spam, m groping its way oat, will probably 
make mistakes ; bnt it has the right to make 
its own mistakes. The dumb millions of 
Spain have suffered long enough at the hands 
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of the aBtocrats of the nobility, the army, no matter how ronghly codertaheti. Demo- 
andi the church Indeed, there is yet no cracy -will rindicate itself ‘VTith Alfonso 
occasion to be unduly pessimistic over any gone, the way is open for the beginning of 
change away from the old order to the new, a new era 


Sind 

Bt JATINDRA ilOHAH DATTi, b.a, a. sc., u.i 


T he first Round Taole Conference 
recomraended the separation of Sind and 
the appointment of an expert committee 
in India to examine the probable rerenoe and 
expenditure of a separated Sind The 
Gorernraent of India has now appointed the 
Smd Financial Euquirv Committee It has 
issued a lengthy quesU'onam m regard to the 
cost of the separation of Sind, aud has sent 
it to various public bodies and teadiog 
persons for their replies Had the Committee 
stopped at isisning the qucsUonaire one 
could not have complained ; but appended 
to each question ore certain statements of 
/aot«, which present only one side of the 
case, and, then again, they are often 
inaccurate and misleading The Committee 
apparently w.ants to influence opinion on the 
question of the separation of Smd 

Their fourth queslionatri with the state- 
ment below it. as published in the Amnia 
Baxar PafnKa of the 2l8t August 1931, is 
quoted below : 

"4 ^hat will be the number of members 
of the Legislative Council ? 

The number of members in the Assam 
Council IS '>3, hut vt is anticipated that there 
wiU be a considerable increase nnder the 
ripw co-stitution. Smd supplies at present 
17 out of 72 elected members of the Bombay 
Council, and the Simon Commission coutem- * 
plated the ConnciIs of major provinces being 
from 200 to 250 in Dumber Tl'e populations 
of Assam and Sind are according to the note 
circnlated at the request of Sir Shah Xawaz 
Bhutto to Suh-Commitfee No IX of the 
Round Table Conference 6.70 and 327 millions 
respcctirely.” 

Instead of merely pointing out the errors, 
let us give the true figures and the relevant 
facts. 


Statement showing the compositiou of 
the Legislative Connells, as laid 
down in the Electoral Rules • 



Bombay 

Assam 

Xomtmted 

(Executive CouPcillors aod 
pomiDflted members, of 
which the officials are not 

2S 

14 

to exceed . 

16 

7) 

Elected 

(86) 

(S9) 

NoP'lInbammadaD, Urban 

U 


.. , Rural 

85 

2*6' 

Muhammadan, Urban 

5 


- Rural 

22 

i2 

General (Urban) 


1 

Europeans 

0 


Landholders 

3 


University 

1 


Commerce and Industry 

7 

6 

Total 

114 

jd 


It will bo seen that (here are 39 elected 
scats in Assam to Bombay's 86. If we confine 
ourselves to general constifuencies only, there 
are 33 seats in Assam to Bombay’s 75. Smd 
sends 19 members including 1 each from the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce, and from the 
Siod Jagirdars and Zemindars. 

The respective total populations oS Assam 
and Sind are 7.606230 and 3.279 377 (Census 
of India, Vol I, PL II, p. 3) The whole of 
Sicd is “Reforms*’ area; while in Assam 
there are extensive “Bactward” tracts withm 
the meaning of Sec. 52 A (2) of tb® 
Government of India Act, which are not 
represented by election 

The following territorifs in Assam .ire 
“Backward” tracts : “1, The Garo Hifis 
district 2 Tii'* British portion of the Kha'ia 
and Jaintia Hills district other than th” 
Shillong "Municijiality and Cantonment 
3. The Hvkir Kills (in Xowgong imd 
Sibsagar districts). 4 The North Cachir 
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THiHs (in the Gachar district). 5 Naga 
Hills 'district 6 The Lnsbai Hills district. 
7. 'The Sadiya TroDtier Tract. 8 The 
Balipara Trontiei tract. 9. The l/ihWm- 
pnr Frontier tract” (No. 5— G dated the 
Srd January 1921, Gaxette of India^ Extra- 
ordinary, p. 45'. “These tracts cover an area 
of approximately 22,500 sq. miles out of the 
total area of Assam, 53,015 sq mile^ though 
the population is only one-tenth of the 
provincial ^population” (Views of Local 
Governments on the Recommendations of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, 1930 p 402) 
“The total population of the province, 
excluding the hill districts and frontier areas 
■which are not represented by election, is 
6,871,570 At the general election of 1920 
the number of legistered voters was 202,440 
or 2.94 per cent of the population In 1923 
the number of voters increased to 224,0I>3 
and the percentage to 3.26 and la 1926 the 
corresponding figures vrere 250,751 and 364. 
In the cjostituencies rrhere the elections 
■were contested 25 per cent of the voters 
went to the poll in 1920, 42 per cent in 
1923 and 43 5 per cent in 1926.” (Report on 
the Veiling of the Reformed Constitotion, 
1927, p olS' The total of the Assembly 
voters m 1926 was 27,472 and 54 25 p c. of 
them voted in the contested constitueocies 
(Return showing the Results of Election in 
India in 1923 and 1926, p 27 ) 

The total nnmber of Muhammadans in 
Assam 13 2,202,460 .and their estimated nhiuher 
in the ‘Reforms” area is 2,188,000 The 
number of Muhammadan voters in 1926b<»irtg 
75,749 (Cmd. 2023 of 19271 the percentage 
enfranchised i« 3 41 , the corresponding figure 
for the non-Mubamraadans is 537 p.c 
. In Sind (area 40 506 sq miles'' the 
Muhammadans number 2,406.023 ; the Hindus 
SiO.oGT, The number of Muhammadan votere 
was 53,941 m 1926 , so the percentage en- 
franchised is 245 ; the corresponding figures 
for tlia non-Muhammadans are 66.511 and 
7.62 (cf. Cmd 2923) The percentage of the 
Jfuhammadiu and the non-Mnbammadao 
voters, who pilled in contested constituencies 
are 4l2 aud 464 in 1926 The total of the 
-Assembly voters from Sind w.is 32,959 in 
1926, and 42 per cent polled io 1926 
, It is U'Ually a'sumed that the Muhammadans 
, are in general economically backward, and 
a% a consequence with higher voting quali- 
fications their numbers fall off more rapidlv 
Tn Sind, t'le qualifica'ion o{,a general cons- 
tituency Council voter is the payment of Rs 32 


as land revenue ‘and that of an Assembly 
voter is R$. 75. The number of such 
Muhammadau Assembly voters is 18,123 as 
against 13,777 non-Muhammadans. . This 
proves that whatever may be the case else- 
where, in Sind at least, the Muhammadans 
are economically stronger and more influen- 
tial, although Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayetullah 
asserts that the Hindu Amil “owns to-day 

40 per cent of the land in Siud 30 per 

cent is already mortgaged with him, so 
that we, the ma]onty, have only 30 per cent.” 
(Round Table Conference, Proceedings of 
Smd S<ib-Ooramittee, p 17). 

“Tlhe average area of a rural constituency 
m Assam is over 1,600 sq. miles, as against 
200 sq miles in England. They vary between 
237 sq. miles with 2,867 voters, and 7,645 
sq miles with 3,293 The largest number of 
voters IS 16,425” (Views of Local Govern- 
ments, etc p 401) 

The area of an average rural constituency 
in Siod Is over 13,052 sq miles They vary 
between 2,664 sq miles with 3.973 voters to 
24,364 sq miles with 25,240 voters, which 
is also the largest number of voters in a 
stogie coDStitueucy. 

Compared with the other divisions of 
the Bombay Presidency, Sind is over-repre- 
sented so fsr as general constituencies are 
concerned This is due partly to the 
weightage given to the Muhammadans under 
the Congress-League Scheme of 1916 (nearly 
double of what they are entitled to on 
population basis)--and Smd is 75 per cent 
Muhammadan — and partly to greater consi- 
deratioDS sbowa to Sind for the great 
distance from the .capital city 

Representation 
Population in OOO’s in the Council. 


Bombay City 1,176 9 

Northern Division 3JI9 . 16 

Central „ 6,059 20 

Soothem „ ASOO 12 

8md 3.279 17 


■Note Bombay Presidency European seat 
cannot be assigned to any particular division.) 

If according to the suggestions of the 
Simon Commission the membership of the 
Legislative Council be increased to 250 i.e, 
thrice its present elected strength, Sind’s 
quota will be some 60 

All these facts should have been circulated 
by the Committee to help the public in 
foroiing a correct opinion. 


51—5 
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Iq para 13, questionaire says : 

“It is understood that the Comtai^sioner ia Sind 
is the controlling authority in respect of Excise in 
Sind and is invested ^vlth the same potrers under 
the Bombay Abkari and Opium Acts as the 
Commissioner of Excise Smd is a self-contained 
unit for excise purposes, with its oxen establishment, 
(except that the Superintendent of Salt and Excise 
15 borne on the general Presidency cadre) but it 
is inspected annualUy by the Commissioner of 
Excise. Is this superior inspection essential, and 
if so. what arrangement should be made to secure 
it after separation ?” 

The (jovernment of India’s memorandum 
on E-'ccise Administration m India for 
1927-2S with reference to the admimstraUre 
agency m Sind, says . 

The collection of the Excise revenue was m the 
hands of the Gjllectors of districts under the 
control of the Commissioner m Smd A combined 
establishment was maintained for the protection of 
the Escicje and Salt revenues. The esuWishment 
was subject to the authority of th® Commissioner 
in Smd under the control of the Superintendent of 
Salt and Excise, Smd who was aided by three 
Deputy Supermtendents Deputy Superintendents 
acted also as advisers m Excise matters to the 
district Collectors." 

There appears to have been no change since 
then 

What then are we to believe ’ Has Smd its 
own separate establishment or is it a 
combined one ? 

If Sind 18 sepanafed aud created a new 
province, the Governor is to occupy the 
place of 'the Commissioner in Smd' ; and under 
him there are to be mimsters. Who is then 
going to be the controllmg anthonty. and 
who IS going to be vested with the powers 
of ‘Exebe Commissioner’ ? Apart from superior 
inspection, which may or may not be essential, 
wbo 13 going to supply the Smd ministry 
with administrative experience and authorita- 
tive official advice? 

Bombay Government pays the Central 
Government a large sum annually for the 
use of Its officers and eslaWjybajent This is 
not shown as expenditure ih Smd but a 
portion of it is expenditure for Sind. What 
IS the amount?— this must be found out 

In para 14, the questionaire goes on to say : 

It is understood that the Stamp office, Karachi, 
is a Relf-contaiued department under the Collector 
of Karachi, wno is "ez-offi'io Sapennteadent of 
Stamps for Smd. the Commissioner m Smd being 
the chief Revenue-controllmg authority under the 
Stamp Act, and that no additional expenditure under 
this bead won d be neceRSiry in the event of 
separation. Is this correct ? 

The Sind Oaxelleer (p. 502) says . 

Sind used to obtain stamps from the 


Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery. Bombay 
but in 1905 a stamp office was eslatjlished at 
Karachi for the supply of Smd, the Puojab, 
the North-TiVest Frontier Prorioce and parts 
of Rijputana. under the Collector of Karachi 
as Sapanntendent and the City Deputj’ Collector 
as Asst Supenntendent of Stamps. 

Stamp revenue is provincialized no doubt, 
but Karachi must pay the Central Govern- 
ment for its share of stamps used in directly 
administered areas, and the Panjab Govern- 
ment for its own legitimate share. In Bengal 
we pay the Government of Assam a certain 
fixed sum as an annual assignment on 
account of Stamp Duty paid in Bengal in 
respect of non-judicial stamps on documents 
relating to properties or transactions in Assam- 
Then again Karachi must pay the Central 
Goveratnent for the cost of stamps supplied 
from the Central Stamp Store at Kasit and 
for its share of the cost of Security Printing 
Press and charges in England. 

The statement of accounts submitted 
before the Smd Committee of the Round 
Table Conference speaks of receipts in Smd, 
and expenditure in Smd. The average stamp 
revenue collected m Smd is shown as 19 2 
lakhs, the average expenditure under the 
head of stamps as 0’70 lakhs. This conveys 
a wrong idea— for while the stamp revenue 
for Sind collected m the rest of the Bombay 
Presidency may be nil. as Bombay City has 
a Separate stamp administration, the ex- 
penditure for Smd by way of payments to 
other Provincial Governments and the Central 
Government may not be an expenditure vi 
Smd Smd must bear a share of such ex- 
penditure , and this share must be added 
to the expenditure in Sind. 

ThroughoutthepMesfto?inire,“theCommissioner 
in Sind" looms large. He is to be ttie 
Governor in Smd, he is in administrative 
control of the Department of Land Records; 
he IS the controlling excise authority; La 
IS the chief revenue controJhag aafiortty. 
“Will it be necessary to have a Revenue 
Commissioner in Smd in addition to him ?’’ 
To out lay mmd, it seems that he is inducted 
like deus ex machina to solve administrative 
difficulties too often? 

H appears that the Enquiry has been 
hdd at Poona — why at Poona,' instead of at 
Karachi or Bombay, one fails to understand ; 
but we hope there were good reasons for it 
and sufficient publicity was given to attract 
witnesses and written memoranda. 

At the last Round Table Conference, the 
Hindus of Sind were unrepresented, and 
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Dr. Moonje complained oi lact of detailed 
local knowledge at the Sind Sub-Comnsittee 
Tbi'; time also, the Sind Hindus are going 
unrepresented and much misrepresentation 
may be made by the Jlnslim separationists 
Let ns, the Cis-Indus Hindus, realize that 


Smd is not beyond Sind. Let ns try to 
realize the true position of affairs and help 
the Hindus of Sind. In this hope the few 
facts and figures given above are placed 
before the pnblic Hay Smd merit attention 
from bigger brains and abler hands 


International Federation of Indian Students 


By TARAKANATH DAS, pha 


U NDER the leadership of Dr S. K. Datta 
of International Students’ Service 
rf Geneva, the second Indo-Eoropa 
Conference was held at Fnebnrg, Switzerland, 
from the 19th to the 24th of April 1931. 
lodiaa stedents from various culture centres 
of Europe participated in this coufeTence and 
discussed various social and educational 
problems A few German, British and 

American scholars, who are interested id 
promoting infernafioual co-operation through 
students, were also present. After the 
sessions of the conference were over, 

participants left Frieburg tor Geneva to get 
■first-hand knowledge of various activities 
of the League of Nations 

One of the most interesting features of 
-this conference at Frieburg was that lodiao 
members themselves devoted a day, discuss- 
ing their problems m various European 
countries. During the deliberations Indian 
repre'entatives from Great Britain bitterly 
complained of the ill-treatment accorded 
■to them It wa<! pointed out that in some 
of the British Universities Indian students 
are termed "blackies” by the British 
students In Great Bntian Indian students 
generally find difficulties in secwriog oppor- 
tunities for practical training and at times 
they cannot get admission into colleges and 
univer'ities. Indian students from Berlin, 
Frankfurt, Jlunicii, and Tubingen, on the 
other hand spoke of their experience id 
Germany They were in agreement that 
Indian students are very well treated ; and 
German profe^'^ors and others frv to help 
them in every way and above all they do not 
find any social discrimmatKn. 

The following letter, publi'hed in the 
Feopje ll^hcrel June 21, 1931. echoes 


some of the grievances of Indian students 
in British universites . 


'Sir. 

It will be recalled that lU 1927 all the caf&s, 
restaurants and dance-balls, imposed a colour ban, 
but after repre-entation being made to vanous 
authorities a coiiiproiDi«e was reached, and soon 
alter the ban was raided. Asaiu this year trro 
caf4s iStrand Caf&. and Caf6 Teria) refuse to 
admit “coloured studputs” as a whole without any 
reason whaf«oever Edinburgh Indian Association 
approached th® Lord Provost of Edinbnreb. and 
the Students Representalive Council of Edinbnrgh 
University, hut so far no action has been token 
by them and the "Colour ban’’ still continues I 
want to apieal to mv countrymen through yout 
paper to take some step m the matter so that this 
national insult" may not occur again and Indian 
students coming over here may enjoy equal 

f rmleaes with all other nationals in the country. 

especially appeal to all the parties in the 
Lemslative Assembly to bring pressure on the 
Indian Government so that representations be 
made by the Government of India to the Secretory 
of India here to take necessary steps in the 
matter 

Hoar Secretary 
Edinburgh Indian Association ” 


Hr. Iswar Sar.in of Allahabad, in a letter 
published in the 2/anc/ies(er Guardian of 
Hay 22. 1931, makes the following comments 
and regrets (bat the sifoation is getting 
worse every day : 


“It 1= a fact th.it if there were no difficulty of 
laEEuase— most Indians know only one European 
laDgn,ige. and that is English— and political 
considerations, irany Indians would prefer other 
Enropean countries, and especially Franco and 
Germa^, for education, training or society, to 
England. It is at>o a fact that there is a growing 
tendenev among Indians to travel bv non-Brit sb- 
owned steamers in preference to Ergli-h-owned 
stramers An Indian, a retired memHer of the 
Indian CiviJ Senice of the Briti-h Government, 
whist retumiQjf to Tndia m an Italian steamer 
humorously remarked to me. ‘We are nonentities 
in English steamers ; here we are at least entities’ 
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. j I am cdnstraiaed fo obsefre tiiat things, Instead^ tires of, tb^ secoud Jodo-Europa ponference 
f improving, are getting , -worse. The w^tioa of^ came.to-t'he , conclu^ioa ,.tbat .^for’]- the‘', best . 
n Indiam today in agiand'is deadly inter4t of Inaiatand,to protect Indians/froiu; 

cconifortable than^ it vraS some titnefitoack* .. v t -ut. 

Nationalism has given a ne^r iconscioosness to hottuliation, steps should, be^tafeen .!. to divert^, 
ndians.t'and , being sensitive by nature , and Indian • stadents ,j,from j, England to 'the 
ntcnsely proud of their anqient culture and continental culture:centres.i It ‘(jvas also.' 
avxhzation. Aey resent^ the superior- attitude decided tbal to do Ibis'wofi 'efecfireir abd’ 

^ j em . . . . 'break up the cultural isolation of India, 

Far-sighted British statesmen rewgnize universities should have adequate 

the_ fact that coloui-bar in Great Britain facilities for teaching importaot European 

against Indians IS possibly one of the most lang^a„es especially Geimao. French and 

important causes of the present Anglo- jt^lian 

Indian hostility. The Spectator (liOndon) . ... , z, >. h. 

has recently ieroled otmsidcrahle space m . . t. r- . 

aidine the tftk--<iP'lhe 'nWfy”(.rgSfeediOt!hPtll5Mand Illdian.iStndfntstn.Je m Great 
-Joint Council to Promote Understanding Bnta';,, ”” 

Between White and Coloured People in' Great than fifty", laths f5.000.000) inpees anouall^y 

Britain.” In a recent article this renowned tn Great Bulain India does not get the 

journal discussed the seriousness of the equivalent benefit from the espeiiditur^ 5f 
situation. -We shall quote a few passages’ this vast sum, which iS also a drain * on ^thc 
from this article , v » nation’s- resources If fifty lakhs of ^rupees 


aeB;eoamoSg°“tho"A5&SS Sd’to a“tS? s’lly as ao-«ddieional. permanent • endowment 
extent' amoDB the Nordic peoples in Europe— fund, (lieu it can frotu' US' income at) Six: 
cannot be regaled as the hall-mark of civilization, per cent interest secure services qf nt'i least 

X rkS's" «uTfenfe,ri {-ehT, 

one of the things which has constantly struck os >s lands, (if that is ncccssSry), ns a temporary 
that much of the ill-feeling towards Great Britain measure, to Increase Indiau national efficiency 
in India joday anses. not from a sense of political throuffb hfeh^r'edacatjon;' < > . > ^ < 

griev^ce but from personal slight, imagined j , *. j._»„ ._v. 

or real, We could give chapter and verse lor this Majority of Indian students, -who go to 
etetement. To our knowledce several ol the most Great Britain, do ' so'' uqt IjOcause ' tbe 
adraacjed leaders of Indian oatioiialism were iducational facilities in Engiaod are'‘'superior 
formerly warm tnends of Great Britain, and it was p'.f.' c^r-knf 

owing to their treatmenf by white British subjects to those in father countries Ot Europe, but 
that their outlook dunged .... "Two weeks ago we because they evpect better jobs— m the 

wmted to a fetter from the Secretary of Y.If C.A. Ooverniuent Servfce of laaia— because 

a degree from a British Enfyersity 'Ts ' often 
arilsiUfora 1.1S11‘ go.efpfaapf ;{.o)il..a 

Mid tliat 1 C was booming more and more difficult io India , , , ' 

owe ahiald Iblpk fiat t ™ f T'S 
quoted instances ol room having been booked in 'O ladian students going abroad, 1 reel . tn'ii 
advance for well-known and distinguished Indian efforts should , bq, concentrated tliatijthe 
visitors, who, when they came to install themselves standard of Indian .educational .institutions 
in ttieir Hotels, were refused accommodation'-'on Bi.nnlH bn so m'cipd tint jt- would not' be 

the Ihmsy ei-cuse.” Irom our experience we could sliould be so raised tu.at at would- not o 

give many similar instances..- At a moment necessary for Indian students to - go , abroan 
when we are straining every nerve to bring about to acquire ordinary scientific, and, industrial 
a rormanimt understanding between tlieieopleof education- To be sure, Indiau professors. 
India and' ourselves, b^cd on inendship, and .hnllisnt Indun i-r'idiivtos and rpsparrh scholars 
appreciation of the good qualities ot the other. JOWUiMtiodian graauates aua research scuo 
can wo aflord to send home «o India) every > ear should bp sent , to |Vqnous western uoiver 
hundieds of embittered and disillusioned students, stties. It is necessary , that , Indian) , sciioiars 
Dvith nothing lui unhappy memories of the’t slay , of ibe.best type should .visit Getiuan. French. 

Sr^huL aiS ifikS.fi “"i ",,'7 

deeply, for It is to marked contrast to the rece^ , targe Tiarabcrs.) Needless to say (bat wortoy 
tion accorded them in tbe eonUnent of Europe and dndian scholars may serve as representatives 
in the tOerniaii) I French. Italian qndJa|,M€« .of Indian culturo and, they, may serve ns 

. After much deliberatipn, Indian representa- , progressive jnations. • ’ i ) 1 ' '\ 


cao be used by any exlshcg Indian ■’Univer'" 
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Etom toy personal experience I may say 
that Indian scholars, bosiness men and 
travellers are welcome in Germany. Doling 
the recent years hundreds of Indian ladies 
and gentlemen have visited Germany and 
have travelled by German steamers ; and 
they have received courtesy and consideration 
dne to all cultured men and women irrespec- 
tive of colour or creed It is to be h^ped 
that with the increasing number of well- 
qualified Indian students in German univer- 
sities, Indo-German friendship will be 
strengthened ; and it will serve as a very 
potent factor in promoting better under- 
standing between the East and the ITest. 

Nowadays a large number of Indians 
visit Eorope annuallv In this connection, 
one may sngge'^t that Indians who come 
to Europe will he more benefited if they 
at least travel through Italy. Switzerland, 
Germany, France and other countne*, before 
they go to England. This will broaden 
their vision and world outlook and break 
up India's cultntal isolation 

The second lodo-Eoropa Conference held 
at Fnebnrg al-o decided that Indian students 
in the continent of Europe and America 
should form an Internationai Federation of 
Indian Students. Xois organization may 
co-ordinate various cultoral activities of 


Indian students in western countries in 
an effective manner. It seems that the 
most effective way to form an International 
Federation of Indian students is to have 
nahonal organizations of Indian students 
in Great Bntain, France, Germany, Italy 
and other countries, in the same line as the- 
Hiodnstan Association of America or the 
Chinese Students Association in America/- 
Indlan students in various culture centres 
of a particular country (say Great Bntain 
or Germany) should form a local organiza- 
tion These organizations should he iederated- 
into a national organization. It has been 
decided that to accomplish this (formation 
of International Federation of Indian 
Students), a conference of Indian stndents- 
will be held m London, sometime in 1931 i 
and the next conference will be held in 
Munich, daring the summer of 1932. 

It IS needless to emphasize that an 
Interoationai Federation of Indian Students 
will be an asset to the cause of cultural 
co-opeiatiOD between India and all progressive 
coantries of the world. Let ss hope that 
Indian educators and students in general,, 
especially those who are in European 
universities wiU help in bunging about such, 
an organization 


y The Social Purity Campaign in Bengal 

Bt MEL13CENT SHEPHAED 


S N a book called The Key of Progress which 
is a survey of the status and conditions 
of women in India, there is a chapter 
entiiled “Social Evils " This chapter consists 
of arbcles by Dr. Mnthnlakshmi Reddi and 
Dr. Jerbandoo ilistri. The chapter deals with 
the world problem of prostitution in its 
InduD form i c, religions prostitution and 
commercial prostitution 

Any attempt to study commercialized 
proititution in any country must take into 
account the marriage customs and inherited 
trad*tiots with regard to the relationship 
between the sexe«. Qaite apart from the so- 
called religions customs the prevalance of social 
customs such as child marriage, nou-mamage 


of widows, jfilpani, and certain perversions 
among-t certain classes and castes, all tend 
to make the question of legislation extremely 
difficult 

lo Bengal with its S9.525 viUage» and its 
13v cities and small towns, one or two ont- 
stauding facts have to he taken into consi- 
deration 

(1) The preponderance m the cities of 
men over women 

(2) Methods of engaging factory labour 

(3) The domestic service engaged in by 
up country men. the wives and families beiri: 
left ID the Tillages 

(4) The economic status of women when 
employed. 
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(51 The teadency to regard •women as 
inferior beings, solely for the personal sexual 
gratification of men 

In Calcutta, as m other large cities in 
Tndia, groups of Indian and non-Indian men 
and •women have banded themselres together 
■for the past few years to study this problem 
and to educate public opinion on the whole 
-question. This education has crystallized into 
legislation in two directions • 

(1) Protection of the child and penalties 
•for those who offend against children 

(2) Protection of women and minor girls. 
The Bengal Children Act of 1922, with 

■many clauses still inoneratire, was an attempt 
to crystallize the best thought of the leading 
men and -women, and to give that thought 
legal form. The Society for the Protection 
of Children m India (SIiss Aibuthuot is its 
General Secretary), has been regarded as the 
leading society She puts into effect the 
clauses in the Bengal Children Act. and 
those who -wish to give thaoha for their o»n 
happy and protected childhood cannot do 
better than send a donation for this most 
necessary and difficult work to the Hon 
Treasurer of that Society, 13 Kyd Street. 
Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Vigilance Association with 
Sir Ewart Oreaves as Chairtnaa. and 3Ir 
P. E. James as Secretary, promoted id 1923 
the Calcutta Immoral Itafflc Act This 
act sought to render liable to penally those 
■who forced minor girls into brothels for a 
life of prostitution. It enabled the local 
Ooverninent to declare certain streets to be 
main thoroughfares, in which no brothel might 
be allowed to exi«t. The Act gave powers to 
authorities to provide suitable custody for 
minor girls rescued from brothels. 

During the eight years since the passing 
of that Act, experience has proved its inade- 
■quacy. The struggle against the social evil 
required this preliminary attack against 
commercialized vice but the root problem 
remains unchallenged 

In 1925 the Age of Consent Bill was 
passed. This again was a step in the right 
■direction, but the raising of the age of 
consent to 13 and 14 years for married and 
’ unmarried girh respectively, can only 
be regarded as “the first step towards a more 
radical reform in the future. 

Medical evidence in the Josbi report 
provided abundant evidence of the racial 
harm resulting from early marriage, and the 
early age of consent It was pointed out 


that puberty, and maturity for metherhoed 
and fatherhood, are two different stages 

in development The onset of puberty is 
nof an indication that Nature thereby 

intends the boy and the girl to cohabit, 
and become parents. Physically, mentally 

and spiritually they are not yet mature. This 
basic fact needs to be emphasized, for it 
lies at the root of the Child Marriage 

Restraint Act (called the Sarda Act) of 1930. 

With these all-Indiau legal developments, 
Calcutta could not but advance in thought 
and practice with regard to the fight against 
immoral traffic. The Calcutta Vigilance 
Society therefore invited a worker to come 
to India, m 1928, to “investigate the 
segregated vice areas with a view to their 
abolition, and to undertake an educational 
campaign on the whole subject.” The 
worker was sent by the Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene, founded by Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, who was the pioneer in 
Europe in the Abolitionist movement. ^Irs 
Boiler’s work is referred to in the report 
of the special body of experts appointed 
by the League of Nations, and issued from 
Geneva in 1927. The body of experts 
made a three years’ investigation into the 
international traffic in women and children, 
visiting 2S countries, m which 112 cities 
and districts were included. To summarize 
this report of 2 volumes in a short article 
IS impossible, but for the purposes of this 
study, the following points made by the 
League ID their report, are of value : 

Profit 13 at the bottom of this bosiness. It 
is the tliird'jjaity eiement whicli makes the traffic 
m women so traijio on affair in its worst aspects •• 
The existence of licensed houses, or tolerated or 
registered areas, is undoubtedly an incentive to 
traffic, both national and international. 

The Ije,igue further says i 

W behijves QvsevtiTCieti'ia ’Kh’ivh pVacs veliaa?* 
upon the older system to examine tlie question 
thoroughly, in the lisht of the latest medical 
knowl^ge smd practice, and to consider the 
possibility of abandoning a system which is 
franght with, such dangers from the point of view 
of intematiODid traffic. 

Farther, International Congresses in 
Europe — in London in 1927 and Warsaw in 
1930, summarized the considered opioions of 
the 47 nations reprcNented. in the following 
resolution : 

Repulation and the system of brothels 
constitute the chief cau'e of the traffic m 
women and children, and are. •wherever they 
are found, an attack on the dignity .ind rights 
of mankind; this International Congress therefore 
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asts all Governments in question as also the 
Leisue of Nations— to take all possible measnras 
with a view to the suppiession of these sratems 
as speedily as possible wherever they exist 
This applies to all countries and temtones, at 
all times and in all circumstances’ 

At^that Congress m London, India was 
represented by Sir Ewart Greaves 3Ir S X 
ilallit, Mr. G. D. Birla and Mrs S X Mallik. 

M'ltb this background of international 
thought the Calcutta Vigilance Association 
Legal Sub-Committee, throuili the worker 
who had been invited, (and who 13 the 
svriter of these notes!, made a coroparahve 
study of the legislation in the different 
provinces in India, Burma, and Ceylon. It 
was found that Bnrma, Ceylon. Bombay. 
Madras, Tcavancore and certain Princes’ 
dominions were ahead of Bengal in this 
fight against the social evil, a? far as 
legislation was concerced. 

The legal Sub-Committee which consisted 
of eight men and women (of whom three 
ate DOQ*IndiaDs\ therefore prepared an 
amending bill to the Calcutta Immoral 
Traffic Act of 1923. The mam principles 
embodied m the new Act are as follows 

(1) Realizing that third-party profits are 
at the root of commercialized prostitution, 
the proposed Act penalizes those who 
procure, buy, or sell, or by forced marriage 
or other fraud, induce women to enter into 
a life of commercialized prostitution. There 
are also sections with regard to landlords, 
which enable them to get rid of objectionable 
tenants 

i2) Since the 1923 Act, only twenty-one 
streets have been officially "declared” to be 
‘‘main thoroughfares” for the purpose of the 
Act. and the procedure has been cumbersome 
and slow Tiie new bill therefore amends 
the 1923 Act, with regard to the power of 
the Police to order the discontinuance of 
any place nsed as a brothel or for carrying 
on business of prostitution 

Id order to avoid malicious charges there 
are protective clauses which enable the 
authorities to investigate the gronnds for 
those charges before prosecution is allowed 

(3) There are penalties for procurers, 
touts, piras, and persons below the age of 18, 
knowingly living on the earnings of prosti 
tution, and for persons who traffic in the 
prostitution of others 

(4) Tiiere are penalties for solicitation, 
for causing encouraging or abetting the 
seduction, for prostitution, of minor girls, 
and 


(5) For detaining minor women, girls or 
boys in any place where prostitution or the 
businesss of a prostitute are carried on 

The question of suitable custody 
for girls removed from brotheU and the- 
inclusion within this proposed Act of certain 
clauses from the Indian Penal Code, and- 
the Bengal Children Act will give m Bengal 
a more concise legislative weapon. 

At the present moment reference has to 
he made to the different clauses of the 
different Acts which cover this traffic in women 
and children, whereas, under the proposed bill, 
all the clauses from the different laws are 
brought into one schedule 

Mr J X Basu. mlc in charge of the 
bill, hopes to introduce it at the next session 
of the Legislative Council, on his return from 
the Round Table Conference, and is confident 
that this bill (winch is the result of many 
years’ expeiien^e, and not merelv a theoretical 
aspiration) will receive the considered support 
of all thinking citizens. 

What are the principles on which legisla- 
tion in these matters can be constructively 
built ’ 

(1) Xational prestige demands that any 
nation should be able to point to legislation 
which has crystallized into l.iw the world 
movement of thought id these matters. This 
thought may be summed up under the 
foUowiDg heads 

(a) The segregated vice areas in cities 
are a contsant source of temptation and 
consequent disease among men of all races. 
The supposed immunity from disease is 
medically a fallacy Scientific opinion every- 
where refuses to support the compulsory 
inspection method which, whilst, cursorily 
and insufficiently examining the women, 
leaves men free Even in France where 
this system has been in operation since the 
days of XapoIeoD, the authorities have 
decided to abandon it within 5 or 6 years, 
because the incidence of disease is steadily 
increased by the system 

(b) Xo civilized country, wishing to 
keep her place in the good opinion of the 
world, can continue to tolerate the indignity 
and injustice of the system, which fails to 
penalize those who traffic in women and 
children, for the purposes of commercialized 
pro«litution 

(2) Scientific opinion today “contrary to 
that obtaioiog 100 years ago” upholds 
conhaence before mirriage, as physioallv, 
pvycbologically, socially and racially healthy! 
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- It is therefore- unnecessary for the 
authorities to provide women in special areas 
’in which commercialized fornication is 
tolerated.- The unit to be considered in any 
race IS that of the family, and such tolerated 
vice areas distinte^rate true family relation- 
ships, and bring untold misery and disease 
to the race 

(3) Those who care for the dignity and 
-equal moral status of men and women 
must deplore this unnecessary evil demand, 
and the consequent grievous supply. One 
-result of the Child 'Slariiage Restraint 
Act, when the principle of it is accepted, 
IS being more nearly equal in agp. that 
the husband and wife of the future, 

will have more in common on the intellectual 
• and social planes. Hany of the initial steps 
towards brothel visiting occur because tbe 
child-wife is completely unable to be the 
mental companion of ber husband ; the man 
seeks at first the feminine compauionsbip and 
intelleetual conversation which he finds 
given to him in the high class brothel, 
and, later, drifts to sensual excitements 

The tragedy of the training of these girls 
'for tbe life in brothels is not a fit subject 
•for this paper. The experience of three 
years’ quiet investigation into the facts, 
enables the writer to urge that every reader 
■^f this paper should support wholeheartedly 
3Ir. J. N. Basil’s amending bill when it 
comes forward before the Legislative Council. 

There ate three ways in which attempts 
have been made to deal with the question 
of social reform in India • 

The first is the ’’Best seller” way. 

The second is the way of comradeship 
between the races in an attempt to refom 
that which needs reform by co-operation and 
friendship, and 

^Tbe Third is the humble acftnowlcdgraent 
by men and -women of allracesof past failure, 
and a real determination to put matters 
Tight in the future, so that .a belter tradition 
‘ shall he handed on to the children .who 
^ shall follow. 

It has to be remembered that those who 


opposed au evil of these dimensious, bad to 
fight on a battle-ground, not only on the 
visible plane, but in the sphere of invisible 
realities. 

It is true that “self-control is self- 
Govemment.” As Mahatma G-andhi says, 
“Human Society is a ceaseless growth and 
an unfoldment in terms of spirituality.”. For 
this warfare onr weapons are not carnal but 
spiritual It is “the truth which makes men. 
fcee,” and tbe truth about this matter (sup- 
ported by the best scientific opiniou) denies 
the right to any man to uSe any other 
human being as merely a means to an end 
and that end simply his own temporary 
physical pleasure. The statement on con- 
tinence issued m 1928 by the leading 
biologists, psychologists, and physiologists of 
Europe gives a basis for our thinking. 

Stateuem os Costisesce , 

We are of tbe opinion that : — 

(1) In the interest of the race and of indiridual, 
It IS essential that the stability of tbe family m 
marriage should be preserved, and social habits 
and customs should be adjusted to this end. 

(2) There is overwhelming evidence that irregular 
sex relations lead to physical, mental and social 
harm. 

(3) There is no evidence, either from physiology 
or from experience, that for tbe unmarried, sexual 
intercourse is a necessity for the maintenance of 
physical health* 

Is not this a translation info BCientlfic 
language of Mahatma Gandhi’s contention 
that true Brmachanja is not only healthy, 
not only desuable, but possible 

Since the gift of sex by the Creator is 
part of tbe divine plan for life, that giit 
must be possible of the highest good. It is 
its misuse which brings the tragedy of 
disease, and commercialized prostitution 
thft auRT. nt misuse 

Is it too much to say that the challenge 
of today to the young men and women of 
India IS a call to the adventure of real self- 
control, and inward and outward'punty ? 
There is a proverb : “One Lamp can light a 
thousand” ; but the first Lamp must be lit 
at tbe Light of Divine Truth. 



"Collectivized'^' Organization of Mother and Child 
Protection in Soviet Russia 

By E C CHAUDHUEI. u b. 


T he Union of Socialist Soviet Republics — the 
land of the “reds” as it is called in 
common parlance — has come, in recent 
yearsj for a good deal of discussion and 
criticism at the bands of a growing number 
of very able and seasoned writers With 
few exceptions, they have, however, treated 
only of the highly controversial subject of 
Soviet political principles and economic 
policy It IS not intended here to go over the 
same grounds but to concentrate on a very 
significant and constructive programme of 
the Soviets, namely, its organization of far- 
reaching social welfare, and to discuss its 
features as broadly as is possible witbm 
the narrow compass of a short article 

A word of explanation is perhaps necessary 
why Russia of all countries in the world is 
chosen specially when she does not possess 
the most perfect or the ideal system The 
ansv«et IS simple Riom the point of view 
of the future social welfare worker in India. 
Russia 18 the only country which be can 

S ' lably compare with bis motherland 
at only its vast and undeveloped areas, 
large populatioo and their miserable state 
of life, Its enormous resources, its agricultural 
character, and last but not the least — the 
almost ominous similarity which modern 
India presents to the Czanst Russia m her 
colossal lack of any efforts to anieborate 
the conditions of the people 

The basic principle of Soviet welfare 
organization, as is the case in all other countries, 
is the recognition of the rightfnl claim of 
a child for “a free and normal development” 
and to provide the necessary facilities for 
it “The Important peculiarity,” as 
Lebjedewapufs it, "is not only to improve the 
healtli of the woman and the child population 
of the republic, to combat infant mortali- 
tv. to establich good lying-in hospitals for 
the needy, and to rationalize the nursing of the 
children, bat also to look upon a woman as the 
nucleus of a process of clasS-warfare and 
now cultural constmction ” This oigaoization 
strives to licfiten the task of a woman in 
fulfilling all these functions without preindicing 
52—6 


her fnnctioQ of biological preservation Mother- 
hood indeed is the highest social function of 
a woman “Thus it differs from others even 
in principles The roam points of difference, 
however, as will be seen later, he in the 
absolute political and civic equality of man 
and woman with all its implications ” 

The existing organ of social welfare in 
Russia owes its origin to the decree of 1919 
of the Council of the Peoples' Commissaries, 
later embodied m the Act 11 of 
1921 Under the authority of this Act 
a three-cornered campaign was at once 
started, first, legislation, secondly, education 
and thirdly, the establisbrnent of institutions. 

LzelSLiTlON 

ah the legislative measures may be 
considered under two heads (P general 
laws and (ii) special laws The laws 
relating to marnage. inheritance, guardian- 
ship and the like are the instances 
which come under the first category. It 
will be sufficient to mention here that the 
rights of man and woman are put on an 
absolutely equal footing, and the duties of 
the parents towards the child are rigorously 
prescribed Material help is guaranteed 
him until he is able to earn. The Soviet 
law makes no difference whatsoever between 
legitimate and illegitimate children. Both 
classes are entitled to all the benefits 
available under the law Special laws cover 
extensive fields of social welfare. For example, 
the law prohibits the employment of any 
woman under 16 years of age m any industry, 
and of women at all in certain classes of 
industries Factory legislation provides an 
8-hour day and m some cases a 7-hour day 
for all woman workers and compulsory leave 
for two weeks with full pay every year. 
Under the health insurance law all mothers 
get leave with fall pay two months before 
and two months after the confinement. With 
the birth of the child every insured mother 
gets an allowance of not less than 30 
roubles for babies’ outfits and 9 roubles a 
month for nine months for nursing. The cost 
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i, realized tam the employer and ho ia 
fnrte compelled to grant cTery mrth^ 
half an hour’s leave every three hour*, if 
ehe i ryorking. The total cost ot insntMce 
in 19‘’7'‘^8 amounted to 96 million rouble^. 
String'entlaiva are in force forlhe regnlalionof 
S labonrand allied snb,ecls. No child under 
the aye of fouileen years is allowed to work m 
fny capacity anywhere Children between the 
a4 of fourteen and sixteen are allowed to work 
only when one or more of the tolta”>”S 
thr4 reasons are present . (i) an orphan, 

(ii) only earning member of the family, 
(in) any other special oircnmstanee. When 
they are employed a G-hour-day and, if 
possible, nd-honr-day mnst be ”>“?‘a™rf; 
and 42 hours of weekly holiday granted Ni„ht 
work and orertime work are absolutely 
forbidden Theyget a month’s holiday instead 
of the usual fortnights every year The 
laws relating to luvenile courts and 
offences are so thought out that t^J 
at medico-legal or socio-political 
rather than punishment The court which 
is called a -Kommone consiste “• 
members, a represeutafave of the Peoples 
Commissariat oi Education, wno is tbe 

rresident. and one each from the People < 
Commissariats of Health and Jostice. A 
central commitpe of eight members in which 
tbe different parties are also represented 
further supplement this wort. 

The court and the committee have power 
to deal with all kinds of jnrenile offences 
but cannot inflict any punishment Their duty 
is to attempt to correct the offenders by 
socio-political measures In 1923, 27 ^r 
cent of all the offenders were sent to institu- 
tions for special instruction, 16 per cent 
handed over to the parents. 10 p. c. 
to children’s homes, 0 per cent were 
placed under special teachers, 8 per cent 
to the institutions for the naughty children, 
10 per cent for medical treatment, and 10 
per cent to the People’s Court of Jostice, 
who alone can inflict punishment. Serious 
attempt is always made to apply reform 
measures rather than sentences. 


Edccatio> 

It requires no great intelligence to realize 
that legislation alone, however perfect it may 
be can never be a panacea for a)| the evils 
in' the society, whether capitalistic, com- 
munistic or otherwise. Tne Bolshevist leaders 
took no time to understand it and in their very 
fimt decree in 1919 prescribed that legislation 


must eo hand in hand with other necessary 
mSures Among thnm educational measures 

of the various ,™ etc (3) 

S.ng^oSei“thie,lps£ihi 
Ly towards the ^^te. soom y,^ tto mw 
Civilization etc. HO" h Soviets 

problems were Jbered that the 

will be realized, if it is re , ^ Health 

ra'’%a^ruT’”u^o*ua.o to that for 

“■SSh propagauda is done hy ^.orgamzing 
lectures and demonstratio . hand-bills 

tions. distribuhng birth-control, 

and by iostmction on _ g feedms and the 
hygiene of the b””®, 33, pnbUoations 

like. In 1928 ,.®V°Viiblications were 
of the State Medmal y'fJJe health 
popular J taining, apart from the 

organizations eet tbeir traim .nstitntions 

usual woiversity and m , ,.a the 

in the Central. '“So Health, 

People’s Commissariat fo „ Lenin- 

branches of wbi^ Samara Tash- 

grad, Kharkoff K'®"’ JrSlibhshed 
kenl A model instilhU wa^^^ 
five years ago in Tjnder the 

of tbe former foundling h • founded 
Five-year Plan new Petrowk Siberia 

in north Caucasus. in addition 

and Kazakstan In thwe P ; ehort-time 
to bjgh doctors, 

courses are held for the q subjects 

roidwives. nurses, teachers etc. msuj^^^ 

of instruction are Benerally P ^“after- 
medical preventive “fhod^ As^^an 
math of revolution and famine^ 
number of destitute decree was 

1921. Daring this year a special^decree 

therefore issued by the possible 

People’s Commissaries take all 

measures. Necessity which was 

construction of childrens ^ " tue advice 
unknown in Czirist RusM. 
of Soviet pedegoguB these >'»"« J.ted, 
large number of children were , mto 
were converted from mere^ “grCzarist 
educational centres. Dnrin„ ,, 3,, gggn 
regime two classes of schools 
(i) schools for the aristocracy with I's u 
-slock" discipline and (11) ““here 

the “pitiable’’ with the almsgiving atmo.p 
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of the haughty donor. The Soviet state has 
destroyed both these cla'^ses of institctions 
and introduced a new system with a view 
to the complete ‘collectivization of the 
children,” where they will imbibe the spirit 
of socialism through personal and honest 
conviction rather than pressure, and realize 
the great dignity of “productive lahour” and 
corporate life. It will thus be seen that 
these homes play a very significant role m 
the mental and moral development of the 
children, and aims at “Polytechnic vocational 
education.” 

IssTiTUTiONAL Relief 

The third item in this widespread organi- 
zation of social welfare is the establishment 
of institutes, without which no scheme can 
ever be a success They should preferably 
be discussed under certain head« (i) Institu- 
tions for the mother, (2) Institutions for the 
babies up to 3 years of age (3) Institutions 
for older children and the youth llor© 
important in the first category are «he 
mother welfare centres and lying-in 
hospitals In 1928 there were 517 such 

centres m the whole of Russia and m all of 
them free advice is given to every mother 
on motherhood, birth-control, sexual life or 
any other cognate subject Medical 

examinations and observations are undertaken, 
and, if necessary, orders ate issued for the 
benefits wbich may be payable under the 
law Prophylactic measures against variofts 
congenital diseases are also adopted. With 
a view to lessen any risk which a mother 
may be exposed to during child-birtb attempt 
is always made to hospitalize all cases. In 
1927 70 per cent of all the cases in the 
cities and 12 per cent in the villages were 
conducted in the "^tate hospitals, where 
accommodation for 14,519 patients are 
available, 8,466 being in the cities and 6.053 
in the country. Everybody knows that this 
accommodatiou is far too small for a country 
like Russia but it is interesting to point 
out tb.at in 1914. acrording to Rein, there 
were only 6,876 beds in the whole of 
European Russia and only 10 to 12 per cent 
of the needy could bo admitted there 

The next stage in this process of institu- 
tional relief is the care of the babies and 
infants of tender .age, up to 3 years of age 
This IS done throuch the medium of the 
so-called "consultation” or welfare centres 
The work in these centres is of preventive, 
socio-pedagogic nature. All children are 


carefully examined and, if necessary, special 
steps are taken against social diseases such 
as congenital tuberculosis, lues or the like. 
In 1927, there were in the whole of D.S.S.R. 
1,368 such centres as compared to 6 in 1917. 
The preventive activities of these are supple- 
mented by bouse visits These house visits 
are thought to serve the triple purpose of 
health propaganda, inspection of the sanitary 
oonditions of the homes, and protection of 
the legal rights of the children contemplated 
w the laws And these visits ate riways 
undertaken by three representatives, one each 
from the Departments of Health, Labour and 
justice. Milk kitchen, special dietary kitchen, 
aero-heUo-therapeutic home®, etc are also 
founded so as to supplement this work m 
case of necessity In 1927, 70 7 per cent 
of all the children under one year in the cities 
of RSPSR were supervised by these 
consultations. The rapid industrialization in 
accordance with the Five-year Plan has 
further necessitated the establishment of 
creches They are generally of three different 
types (i) Crdche in the factory itself, (ii) 
“Rayon” creche for a group of factories, and 
(in) Home erfehe in the barracks cf the 
workers In 1027 a total number of 1,026 
such creches were in working order, 795 
being m RSFSR, 206 in Dkram and 25 
in BSSR. The beneficial effect of these 
measures is reflected in the mortality 
statistic*, which dropped from 27 8 per cent 
of live births under 1 year in 1913 to 18.7 
in 1927. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the establishments for the pre-school, and 
school-going children and the young people. 
The protection of their health has been 
entrusted to the Central Research Institute 
of the People’s Commissariat of Health, 
which has its headquarters in Moscow. 
This institute was opened on the occasion 
of the tenth anniversary of the October 
revolution in 1929 in the former Foundling 
Horae m Moscow. Before the revolution 
there was hardly any apparatus for such 
purposes. It will be amatter of interestto the 
student of history to know that after the 
fall of the Czanst Government the present 
Soviet Government found m the school 
hygiene department of the Ministry of 
Education nothing else but a few anthro- 
pometrical maps and a statistics of suicide 
in the school*. The Central Research 
Institute with its constituent branches — Insti- 
tutes of He.alth Protection in Moscow, 
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Leningrad, Eortov, and Kiev and Prophylac- 
tic Children’s Ambulance tbroughont the 
country — worts as a single unit The mechanism 
of work IS quite novel Physical culture 
t^es an important place and by physical 
culture the Soviets mean “a rational system 
of building a physique with a view to prepare 
the young for active service and defence of 
the country.” It does not signify mere 
physical exercise hut a well-planned programme 
for 24 hours’ work and includes work, recrea- 
tion, feeding, hygienic bodily exercise, play, 
sport and gymnastic. 

The Prophylactic Ambulance aims at 
prevention of all kinds of mental and physical 
trouble among the children and young people. 
The organization consists m the first 
place of physicians who work and instruct 
in the schools of social education, the “Pioneer 
Leagrues” and the factory and other schools, 
and, secondly, of the different institutions for the 
young. “Prophylactic Ambulances” are furnished 
With seven different cibinets (1) Pedalogical 
and anthropometric, (2) Pediatric, (3) Psycho* 
neurological, (41 Ear. Nose and Throat. 
(6) Eye, (0) Laboratory for clinical examinations 
and (7) Dental. In some of the better ones 
anangement for X*Ray examination, and 
isolation stations ate provided These 
Tsolafion stations are primarily meant for 
trachoma and congenital social diseases 
The second group of institutes ace the homes 
for children mentioned above, which may be 
divided into three categories . ^al Homes for 
children of pre-school age, ie 3 to 6 years— 
and kindergartens , (b) Those for children 
of school-going age, i.e, 8 to 15 years; (c) 
Mixed homes for all children of certain 
special groups such as habitnal offenders, 
rainoroties (Sazoienschinstw) The Day- 
homes and Forest schools are meant for 
children suffeving from one or other form of 
tohereulosis The nsycli<i-ue.u.vnl'jsl<5''3l asyluPis 
are intended (a) for the mild cases and (b) 
for tha severe caies like lunacy. The 
‘Kommunale” for the youth are intended 
(a) for the indnstrial workers (Fabsa vovtch) 
and ^b) for the agricultural workers. 

Tinder the decree of the Council of the 
People’s Commissaries, dated the 13th 
October. 1922, all young workers roust be 
examined medically every year regularly 
On the results of this eiaimnatioD, if it is 
found necessary, all steps should be taken 
to protect their health. These colonies are 
meant for such of the workers who need 
help. The last group of homes are the 


so-called “Young Pioneer” and “Children’s 
Republic” (Garodki). They also serve the 
same purpose as the above The only 
difference is that the young people on usu^ 
annual leave are allowed to utilize them. 

In the country the organization is natur- 
ally not yet so well distributed as in the 
cities, specially because of the lack of 
necessary trained staff. At present the 
district medical officers under the direction 
of the Pan-Russian Red Cross Society do 
the wort It is proposed, however, to build 
the same type of organization as described 
above m every Soviet and collective agricul- 
tural unit m the so-called “sovchos” and 
“kolchos” under the now famous Five-Year 
Plan. 

It will be seen that the supreme organiza- 
tion of the Soviet welfare system, namely, 
the Centra! Research Institute of the People’s 
Commissariat of Health has the function 
not only of attending to scientific advance- 
ment hot also to the highly important duty of 
leading m the socio-bygienic measures of 
the Soviet State. 

In conclusion a few words may just he 
said about the basic and fundamental 
principle^, which were always kept in mind 
in orpnizing this system. 

(11 The welfare of the people — mental, 
moral and physical— is the highest and noblest 
faction of the state alike on the ground of 
policy as of human considerations. 

» (2i The slate alone and not private or 
philanthropic societies can organize any 
effective scheme of welfare inasmuch as the 
enterprises of the latter may be made wholly 
nugatory by an adverse political or financial 
tactics of the state. 

(3) The welfare must essentially be 
“preventive” and must begin before the birth 
of the child 

(.41 All the naeasutes. ut edaca- 

tion and relief must be systematically 
correlated, co-ordinated and collectivized under 
the supreme anthority of a single oiganiza- 
tion, although the constituent bodies should 
always be self-governing. 
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Modern Panjabi Poetry 

By ilOHAN SINGH DBEROI, ma. ph d 


T he edocated Panjabi himself knows 
very little of Panjabi literature, its 
nature, extent and course of derelon- 
ment Not a single book in English. 
Hindustani or Hindi exists on the subject 
In the Gurmukhi script and central Panjab 
dialect there are a couple of books bv one 
Bndh Singh, but they are too uncritical and 
unscientific to deserve the pretentious 
sub-title they bear— “A History of Panjabi 
Literature.” And yet these pathetic literary 
rambles are the stuff upon which aspirants 
to university diplomas ate made to feed. 

The causes of tins poverty of information 
ate not far to seek, a trifle strange though 
they are The educated Panjabi Hindu is 
in a most anomalous and tragic position so 
far as his vernacular is concerned Urdu 
he starts with tiie infant class , it is the 
court language and the language of the 
courtly ; thf» vehicle of communication with 
the neo-Ku'lim Out of sentimenta! reasons 
he riiu«t also pay homage to bis rebgioas 
script, Hindi, and pick up the smatteriDgs of 
its literature. But he cannot be expected 
to excel or make his mark in any of the 
two hnguages. Not being a Hnslim and 
having been born a few handled miles away 
from Muttra, Lucknow, Cawnpur and Benares, 
his Urdu and Hindi will ever be looked 
upon with suspicion Panjabi remains, but 
there the Sikh interferes with his alleged 
inborn, religious aptitude for it. The result 
is that contributions to P.anjabi literature 
come from men ignorant of English and from 
Sikhs who are actuated mostly by religious 


motives Critical work connected with the 
veriiacul »rs is generally undertaken by 
Eoghsh-kaowing Indians ; where, as in 
Panjabi, the sympathies of such students do 
not cover a vernacnlar, or are related only 
to dominantly religious ivorks in it, the 
rernacular gof-s entirely unrepresented to 
the nation at large and to the world outside 
ludia, through the medium of English or 
Hindustani 

There is another difficulty with Panjahl. 
The word is applied indiscriminately to 
three dulects , Lahudi, the most important 
and ancient of all, and the parent of Urdu ; 
Central Panjabi or Sikhi which it is now 
«ougbt to impose on the whole of geographi- 
cal Panjab through Public Instruction agency ; 
and Arabalam which is akin to vernacular 
Hindustaoi and partakes mostly of Hindustani 
erammar To the average reader acquainted 
with one. the other two would not be 
easily intelligible Thus unless the compiler 
of a history possesses mastery over all the 
three, he cannot cope with his task satis- 
factoiilv 

Modern Panjabi literature dates from 
the Briti'^h official possession of the 
Sikh Panjab Historical and political informa- 
tion had to be compiled for the benefit of 
the British officials and scholars m India 
and m England. The woik was entrusted to 
Government and state employees. After 
tliem came volnntarv workers lu the direction 
to whom the versification of Sikh religious 
and secular history for popular 
consumption was a task affording 
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Teligious satisfaction. The nroviding o£ 
suitable translations from foreign languages 
came next and this work was supervised 
by the education authorities. This bnngs 
us up to the beginning of the present century 
when political awakening— the most remarkable 
feature of Indian life of yesterday and to-day — 
began to reflect itself powerfnlly in the 
various Indian vernaculars. Panjabi has 
proved no exception. In fact, for the ease 
it provides in technique and for the 
popularity which the Panjabi topical songs 
have ever enjoyed with the masses Panjabi 
has had entered to its credit more political 
poetry than any other Indian vernacular 
except Bengali After the war when political 
freedom, secured and enjoyed in bits has 
supplied material for a cultural renaissance, 
through the efforts mainly of two writers, 
cultural Panjabi poetry, original wort of 
imaginative strength and serene contempla- 
tlveness has been given to us Everything 
18 yet in the infant stage and while we must 
justly feel proud of the live, gamboling 
kicking object before us, we ought not to 
forget that this new thing is only a promise 
and at least a century must elapse before 
the fulfilment of it comes withia sight. 

Seven names stand out of the lot seen at 
work m poetry since the sixties of the lavt 
century - Santokh Singh, Jogi, Kali Dass.Fazal 
Shah, Yir Singh. Hidayat Ullah and Puran 
Singh. Only the third and fifth are still 
with us It is both difficult and unpoetic 
to label men with strongly developed 
personalities, and with clearly individuated 
work. And yet in a short article like 
this a label signifying the dominant tone 
colour of a product is the only 
thing that can leave some definite impression 
non-Panjabi reader. 
All of them except the first and the last 
are decadents, mystics or story-tellers whose 
chief feature is successful imitation ot 
classics m form and content, with slight 
modifications, of course. The first for the 
quantity and quality of hi<* narrative output, 
could easily have walked over into the camp 
of major poets, had be only remembered 
that Bra] vocabulary and metres had never 
got a real footing in the P.aDiab and been 
ever disowned by the Panjab masses. 
Puran Smgli. the last of the brotherhood, 
most bo accounted the greatest of them, 
and a major poet indeed, the smallness of bis’ 
output, its crudity, its fatal facility and its 
half-seriousness notwithstanding. Jogi and 


Hidayat Ullah {Multan and Lahore) have 
kept flying the flag of popular Muslim 
mysticism while the third Muslim poet 
Fazal Shah has less sung popular Panjab 
romances than versified the Panjabi lexicon, 
laying the greatest stress on putting together 
all words capable of any sort or extent ot 
punning whatsoever. Santokh Singh has 
poetized the whole of Sikh spiritual and 
political history in the right Braj bardic 
fashion with chaupaii, suayyas, Xabits, 
Arals, and Dohiras. Kali Das has done 
something wonderful m his own unassuming 
manner The whole of Hindu folklore on 
this side of Jamuna he has beautifully 
put into fluent, easy and emotion-charged 
verse. He has extracted out of his themes 
as much sentiment, philosophy and love of 
the community and culture as they 
were capable of holding. What Swamis 
Vivetananda, Ram Tirth ^nd Shiv Brat Lall 
have given to urban Panjab through English 
and Urdu, this quiet bard of Gujranwala 
of the Martial Law fame has done for rural 
Panjab, and female Panjab in particular, 
through Panjabi He is available both in 
Persian and Gunaukbi characters. Even 
in a cursory survey like this Roop-Basant 
must be accorded an honourable mention. 

_ We have only two poets left to deal 
with at some length. Puran Singh who died 
but a few months ago at 54, has been called, 
by more than one judicious cntic, the 
Panjab Tagore. He started writing in 
Panjabi at a very late period in his life, 
having given so much before as. he did 
after, till bis very last, to English. Only 
two collections of his prose-poems are 
before the world • K/iuh ^laidan and lOnile 
Ghand Qt “open spaces” and “lifted veils” 
As one who associated intimately with 
a master mind like Swami Tirth, who knew 
thoroughly half-a-dpzon languages, Indian 
and foreign, who travelled all over India, 
in Japan and the Far East, whoso catholicity 
of taste enabled him to keep all his four 
windows open, whose birth, upbringing and 
education had all aided the poet in bim. 
he could not but lift Panjab' expression 
and thought at once to the high levels on 
which he h.abitually soared. This is not 
the place for detailed examination. 
Suffice it to say, that in these 600 pages or 
so we have philosophy, vignettes, spiritn.!! 
confidences, lyrical outbursts and saving 
hnmonr and flagellating irony. The c.a«e 
of Vir Singh is different, Puran Smgb 
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himself died almost uaheard, unhonoTired. 
■unsung. But a few years before his death he 
saw to what great heights, out of sheer 
exaggerated gratitude, he had raised Tit 
Singh whose inspiration was a hundred 
times less powerful less sustained and 
varied than bis own. Tir Singh has given 
us four books of poetry, Rana Surat Sintjh, 
Lahran de har, Bijhyan de liar etc His 
first and last interest is religion which 
constitutes his chief hold over hia followers 
The present writer feels that lacking as 
they do in right music-value and associational 
value and wanting in individuality of turn 
and originality of observation, his words 
and phrases and metaphors fall flat on a 
trained student of Panjabi who hnn^ to 
his study of Tir Singh’s poetry, re- 
collections of English, and Urdu and Hindi 


masters. Tir Singh seldom, very seldom, 
succeeds in fusing thought and emotion, 
religion and lyricism, movement and grace, 
clarity and strength He has, however, 
done one good thing ; he has introduced his 
complacent bourgeois readers to a number 
of new words, new thoughts, and new feelings; 
these constitute a very small world and by 
no means profound and unconventional, but 
a new world it is. reminiscent to the well 
informed of that world from which Urdu 
and Hindi are just emerging and out of 
which Bengali emerged long ago Modernism 
of content and form is jnst taking birth 
in Panjabi poetry ; and in Puran Singh’s 
works W8 get a glimpse of what the baby 
safe-arrived and fully developed would like 
to dare and do 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

[77iw section ts intended for tlie oomction of tnaceuracte-'i enors of fact clearly erroneous views, 
misrepresentations, etc , m the orginal eonlribuhons. and editorials published m this Review or in 
other papers cntwizingit As various opinions may reasonably be Iwld on the same subject, this 
section ts not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion As owing to the Kindness of our 
numerous contributors, tee art alicaps hard pressed for space cnties are requested to be good 
enough always to be bnef and to see that wkateier they wnle is strictly to the point Generally, 
no criticism of reviews and notices of books is published UViters are requested not to exceed the 
limit of file hundred uiordi —Editor The Modern Review] 


The Tata Iron and Steel Company 


The Editor. 

The Modern Revieu, 
Calcutta 


We shall feel obliged if you will publish the 
following commonts oa some of the allegations 
made by Mr. De in his article appeanng m your 
issue for Tulv 1931 

A.?, pig iMu Mr Da’s c.nticism Is chiefly 

against the arrangements made bv the three 
important producers for the purpose of regulatinR 
the price of pig iron both in India and abroad and 
Ills allegation against this Company is that by 
joininc that combine it lias rumed innamerable 
successful indigenous industries- 

Repreaent.atious of a similar nature were sub- 
mitted to Government and the question was 
thoroushlv investigated by the Tanff Board They 
rame to the conclusion that the sale of Indian pig 
iron abroad was more than throe times the 
qnantity sn'd m India, and that under modem 
systems of mass production it was n‘*cess3ry to 
ss[i abroad at the b^st price avaiiatife m order to 
keep the factories working to capacity. As regards 
the higher onco of pig iron for consomption in 
India, the T.infl Board found th.at although the 


price ID and about Calootta and near the works 
was between Rs 60 and 70 per ton. the average 
price realized by this Company in 192S-29 was 
Rs 49-A-O per ton for works, and that it 
'ftou'd be qu'te impossible to work out any 
svs'em of sale based on the cost of production 
The Tanff Board also found that there were 
factois which effectively checked the inland 
pnee of pig iron and that it was the poli''y of 
the oombine of the pu iron p'-oducers to encourage 
the use of pig iron in India by offenng attractive 
pcieea 

As regards distribution of sted. Hr De’s 
allegation IS that this Cirapauv allows very low 
concession rates to some European engineering 
industnes in the matter of finished st^el products 
raauutactured at Jamshedpur, to the detnment of 
indigenous Indian engineering industries who 
have to purchase similar finished steel at a much 
higher rate the market This allegation also 
IS nirounded In its dealmcs with its customers, 
whether Indian or European, this Company 
alwavs endeavours to treat them oqiuUy. It ■will. 
howevCT, b“ readily understood that inaccoidance 
with the recognized practice m all businesses, the 
pnees quoted for a matenal varj' according to 
^ .quantities purchased. Thus, a purchaser 
ordenng l.OJO tons may get a lower rate th^ 
one who only buys, say 2o tons or 100 tons. 
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It IS also necessary at times to take into acconnt 
the competition trhicli the eDSineeitog hrms have 
to meet to prevent imported material being naed. 

SVe -were surprised to see the very mischievons 
and incorrect statements made by Mr. De regarding 
the treatment of labour by this Company. While 
■>jre do not claim that the conditions of labour at 
Jamshedpur cannot be improved further, the tollow» 
ing extracts ivill show tnat Ur De is not justified 
in describing them ' notorious.” The Tariff 
Board in their Report on Steel Industrj’ pnblibhed 
in lb27 sute. 

• With regard to the ivater supply drainage 
sanitation, hospitals and dispensaries, open 
Spaces and general amenities conditions at 
Jamshedpur are of a nigher standard than is 
general in industrial areas in India. • 

The Hon’ble Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra stated in 
the Legislative Assembly on IGth February 19>« 

"I have never come across any other industrial 
centre where the laoour is so well eared for 


The Kev. C. F. Andrews in his letter dated ISth 
October, 1923 wrote to the late ilr. R. D- Tata: 

‘I need hardly tell jou how delighted I was 
with all tliat had been done for the welfare of 
the men and rapid strides you had made 
towards budding perhaps the healthiest and the 
mo?>t sanitary citv tins side of the woild-” 

The Rt Hotdble T. Sliaw, 51 P. in his report 
dated May nhich was presented to the 

IntertiatiODal Federation of Textile Workers said: 

• The delegation ri^ports that the wages paid (at 
Jau^hedpur) are probably higher than in any 
other woiks la India " 

“I^eae extracts can be multiplied to any extent, 
but we trust j'our readers will realize that the 
St^ Company is doing specially good -vorfc in 
providing the best cond.tions possible foi labour. 

Yours Faithfully. 

N B. SiKLiTVAIA 
Direciok 

For Tata Soas. Ltd.. Agekts 


America's Scientific Philanthropy 

BtJiOiDISAS M KUMABAPPA, 5n.,rbi>. 

total of about Rs. 6,991,800,000. It is 


B esides the Camegie Corporation, tbe 
Rockefeller FouodatiOQ and the 
General Education Board, forty-one 
Americans contributed Last ye-ar gifts of 
Rs. 3,000,000 or more each to philanthropy 
Such huge gifts for charitable enterprises 
have won for America the enviable reputa- 
tion of being not only the wealthiest country 
in the world but also a nation of most 
generous givers. They give for worthy 
causes with the same zeal and enthusiasm 
with which they go about the business of 
creating and accumulating wealth. By tradi- 
tion' the American is a progressive ; he is, 
moreover, a cent per cent reformer with 
an unquenchable passion for social uplift 
In fact, it IS this peculiar charactenstic ttat 
has made just forty-one individual Americans 
and three American organizations give away 
for charitable purposes gifts amounting to 
an enormous total of Es. 426,000,000 withm 
the brief period of a single year. 11113 
amount, by the way, does not include gifts 
of less than Rs. 3000,000 each, though such 
gifts were many in number during the same 
year. In 1928 the total of all gifts given 
away m response to appeals for various 
philanthropic causes amounted to a grand 


estimated that within the decade after the 
Great War, Americans have contri- 
buted nearly Rs 60,000,000,000 for charitable 
purposes Almost half of this amount was 
given for religion, and the test for education, 
health, organized chanty and such other 
enterprises 

A JCew Era of PoiLAvrnROPV 
A survey of the larger gifts shows that 
while some of them were additional grants 
to the funds of going concerns, such as 
universities and hospitals, others were given 
as foundations to inaugurate new, hnmaui- 
tanau movements or encourage existing 
enterprises for social uplift The rise of the 
foundation, it may be said, really marks a 
new era of philanthropy. It has come into 
existence as a result of the American’s desire 
to make his gift more scientific mits character 
and peimanent in its usefulness. It is * 
matter of common knowledge that a fund fof 
chanty is overwhelmed with requests from 
every conceivable source and from all known 
variety of human beings. Under such 
conditions gifts for charitable purposes 
cannot bnt be lost in the dry sands cf 
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bumamty’s constant need The purpose of 
the foundation, therefore is not to make 
charitable gifts to individuals but to aid or 
inaugurate movements and enterprises which 
may achieve permanent result in the uplift 
of mankind. Out here in India when we 
think, of foundations, we naturally call to 
mind only the guts of John D Rockefeller, 
Mrs Russell dage and Andrew Carnegie, 
but there are, in fact, something like a hundred 
and hfty foundations in the United States 
in addition to more than seventy *Commu- 
nitv Trusts ’ which serve very much the same 
purpose Like most chanties, these founda- 
tions begin at home but do not end there. 
Their interest is world-wide, especially so in 
the case of the Rockefeller Foundation 
Similarly, the Carnegie Corporation has 

interested itself in developing the dark 

continent of Africa and. uplifting its inhabi- 
tants. Several other foundations, though 
American in origin, are international lu their 
activities 

The amounts these institutions disburse are, 
indeed, enormous, and yet they are relatively 
small in the ocean of American charity The 
si^ largest foundations, it is est'oi.ited. have 
a total capitalization of about R< l.oOO.OOO.ODO 
and a combined annual mcome ot not 
much less than Rs bO, 000,000 Some of the 
smaller ones range down to a capital of a 
few thousand rupees and a corresponding 
income and expenditure The marked 
feature of the foundation is tint it attempts 
to promote social progress lu a new way , 
it experiements in progressive education 
gives encouragement to pioneers in welf ne 
work, encourages struggling artists and 
promi'UDg scholar', and aides organizations 
to carry preventive measures in public health 
to the uttermost parts of the world Among 
kmencan Foundations, the oldest in existence 
I' the M'hito-MTlliara«, originallv called the 
Magdalen Society, founded m 1800 to 
maintain a home “for unhappy females 
who are desirous ot returning to a life 
ot rectitude This foundation is now 
engaged, largely in scientific study of 
cliildren s problems in public schools The 
next oldest is the one known as the Peabody 
Educational Trust It was organized id lt-67 
for the education of ‘ the young of the more 
destitute portion of the Soutbern and 
South-western States of the Union,” bat it 
was di'solved in 1014 It is noteworthy, 
however, that the great donations for 
charitable purpO'e« really characterize the 


first quarter of the twentieth century In 
fact, seventy three foundations were, according 
to the report of the Sage Directory of 
American Foundation, organized after 1900 , 
forty-four were formed 1910 and 

twenty-six more after the year 1 j20. 

A World PROCiRsiiut; 

Among the great American capitalists, 
Carnegie and Rockefeller were the first to 
set apart enormous amounts for philanthropy 
Carnegie began his first public chanties by 
fouudiDg libraries and presenting organs to 
churches As a result there are 3,000 public 
libraries and S.OOO organs to his credit ' 
Then he turned his attention to more exten- 
sive giving , he founded the Carnegie Insti- 
tute at Pittsburg m 1901. the Carnegie 
Foundation for tbe Advancement of Teaching 
lu I90o. the Carnegie Endow meat for lutec- 
natiooal Peace in 1910. and id 1911 the 
Carnegie Corporation, an organization which 
was entrusted with providing for his existing 
undertakings and originating others as 

ooc4->ion demanded It may not be out of 
place here to mention that Andrew Carnegie 
gave away in this manner mne-tentt of 

his fortune, that is, a sum amounting to 

about Rs 1.050.000 000 The Rockefellers, 
senior and junior, have given away more 
tl j R* l.OoO, 000.000 to the Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research, founded in 

1901, the General Education Board incor- 
porated 10 1903 the Rockefeller Foundation 
and to other allied enterprises 

In its far-flung activities in the interests 
of public health, hygiene and medical 
education, the Rockefeller Foundatixo has 
O'-tributed to the well-being ot practically 
C' oiv country m the world Universities, 
medical schoolb.nursiQg institutions, hospitals. 
State and national health services have been 
aided directly or indirectly by generous 
financial grants or by active research 
contributions of fellows and workers of the 
foundation In the year 1928, for mstauce, 
a SUIT of Rs 65,072,214 was expended in 
these vaiious directions Among other 
things it is interesting to note the number 
of medical institutions which received help 
that year Substantial financial grants were 
made to seventeen foreign universities and 
higher medical institutions. These include 
the Free Uciversity of Brussels. University 
of Cambridge, r'lulalongkorn University, 
Bangkok, Siam . Dalhon'ie University, 
Halifax, N. S . Uoiv rsity of Edinburgh, 
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National School of Medicine and Pharmacy, 
Haiti ; Keio University, Totio, Japan ; 
University of Lyons, France , University of 
■Montreal. Canada ; Institute for Psychiatric 
Research. Munich, Germany ; University 
of Nancy, France , Faculty of Medicine, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil . University of Strasbourg, 
France ; Universitv of Utrecht, Holland , 
Universitv of Zagreb, Yugoslavia . American 
Universitv of Beirut, Syria and Harvard 
School of Public Health 

During that year the Foundation carried 
on an intensive fight against malaria in 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, Aigentina, 
Brazil, ‘V’enezuela. Bulgaria, Italv, Ubania, 
Holland. Spain, Ceylon. India, Palestine and 
the Philippine islands The Rockefeller 
Foundation also maintained its w^r upon 
the hookworm disease notably in itexieo. 
Central Atnenca and the West Indies 
Columbia, Paragoar. Venezuela, Cevlon. 
India, the Dutch East Indies. Siam, the 
South Pacific Islands and the Straits Settle- 
ments Aid to national and State health 
services was given during the vear largely 
in the form of laboratories to Costa Rica. 
Guatemala, Honduras. Nicaragua, Columbia. 
Hungary, Tnrkev. China. th» Philippine^; and 
the United States Denmact and the United 
States Were given grants in the field of 
epidemiology In rural health work such 
countries as the United States. Canada, 
Menco. Jamaica, Porto Rico. Costa Rica, Brazil. 
Paraguay, Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho«lova- 
kia. France, Hungary, Irish Free State. 
Poland. Yugoslavia, Cevlon, India, China. 
Siam, South Pacific Islands and the Straits 
Settlements received aid In these and 
many other ways the Rockefeller Foundatioo, 
since the tune it came into being on Mav 
22. 1913 until Dec 31, 1928, has expended 
a sum amounting to about Rs 432.567 000 
During the year 1930, the largest gift 
was made by Edward S Harkness in the 
form of five different gifts amounting to 
Rs 93,900,000 in all The second largest 
gift of Rs 36 300,000 was made by the will 
of M illiam Coot. The third largest amounted 
to Rs 30,000,000, and was made by Maurice 
Falk for a charitable foundation The fourth 
in size amounting to Rs 26,250.000, was 
made by the will of Conrad Hubert’ The 
fifth largest — Rs 22.500,000— was made by the 
estate of John Sterling to Yale University. 
Among the large gifts of Mr. Harkness may 
be mentioned his Rs 45.000,000 gift to 


Tale University for the completion of the 
quadrangle system of dormitories, another 
gift of Rs 36,000,000 to Harvard University 
for a new unit housing system for its 
students , a Rs 3.000,000 gift to Yale to 
found the dramatic department and build 
a theatre , m addition, he has also given 
about Rs IS 000.000 for the New Tort 
Medical Centre ; Rs 3000.000 to the Medicil 
Centre of Western Reserve University ; 
Rs 3000000 to the Near East Relief; 

Rs 3.000,000 to the New York Public 

Librarv , Rs 3.750 000 to the Union 

Theological Seminarv And these are only 
a few of his numerous and generous gifts 
A ViBiETr or Emespcisks 
I n the United States one finds foundations 
for almost every imigmable purpose, and 
also under blanket charters which permit 

them to do almost anything that is legal 

and supposedly for the good of humanity. 
There are foundations for crippled children, 
for exchange of international scholarships, 
for world peace, for research of all kinds, 
for social hygiene, for better motion plctnre®, 
to promote public welfar.* by teaching the 
value of cleanliness, to reconcile the conflict 
between science and religion, to investigate 
psychic phenomena, to study means of 
preventing and curing a number of diseases, 
including tubercnlosis, cancer. sleeping 
sickness and common colds Jnst recently, 
Mrs William Ziegler, widow of one of the 
original executives of the Royal Baking 
Powder Compiny. established the E Matilda 
Ziegler Foundation for the Blind to provide 
for the publication of a magazine for the 
blind and to ensure its permanency. It •» 
to be printed m embossed type and circuli* 
ted fvee to about 15.000 blind persons in 
the United States and Canada, ilrs. Ziegler 
has tamed over Rs l.SOO.OOO worth of 
securities towards the Foundation, the 
income of which is to be used for the 
pablicatiOQ of the magazine 

The Milbank Mernonal Fund, incorporated 
in 1905 with an endowment of Rs 30,000000, 
ha« been making studies of child welfare 
and community health Similarly, Senator 
James Couzens created a Trust Fund recently 
of Rs 30.000,000 “to be used to promote 
the health welfare, happiness and development 
of the children of Michigan, primarily, and 
elsewhere in the world.” This means an 
annual disbursement of about Rs. 2,100 000 
for the edncatioual, moral, social and physical 
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betterment of children The Sage Foondation, 
established in 1907 by 5Irs Russell Sage, 
bas specialized m the held of Sociology 
and Social Service The Commonwealth 
Fund, established in 1918 by Mrs Stephen 
Y. Harkness, mother of the philanthropist 
already referred to, is interested in hygiene, 
child health and social work It has an endow- 
ment ofRs 114,000,000 The Jnilliard Musical 
Foundation has a fund of Rs 00,000.000 
given by Augustus D JoiUiard in 1919 
lor musical education 

Gifts vur tni. Fromotion of Fducvtion 
Beside-, large gifts to education, such as 
those of HarbneS', Rockefeller Foundation, 
Carnegie Corporation ard other-, already 
mentioned, there are some which are distinct- 
Iv educational James B Duke a tobacco 
merchant, gave away Rs 120 000 000 in 1924 
for the founding of the Duke UniTeisity which 
18 now one ot the most highly endowed 
universities in the world Besides ibis 
huge gift, he has made notable contnbutions 
to other colleges, universities and chnrche' 
He has also given large sums towards 
pension funds for clergymen and for the 
care of orphans in North and South Carolina 
Duke's gift IS not stnctlv speaking a 
foundation but rather a senes of generous 
contributions The Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
amounting to more than Rs bO 000,000, is 
largely devoted to Negro education. The 
John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, orga- 
nized m 1925, 18 well known for its 

handsome scholarships for "aiding without 
di'tiDclior on account of nee. colour or 
creed, schoLr®, scieotists and artists of 
either sex' A gift of Rs 120 000 000 w.as 
made bv ?Ir Alilton S Hershey for the 
e^-tablishraent of an industrial home and 
school at Iletshoy. Pa Mr- C C Bolton 
of Cleveland made to M’estein roiversity 
the endowment gift of B- 4,->00.(00 to its 
cchool of nursing This gift went far towards 
linking this scliool one of the most signih- 
c.mt units of the medical centre 

M.auy of these educational foundations 
are carrying on most interesting expenrueots 
and investigations Take for instance, the 
Institute of Human Relations of Yale 
L'civer'ity Gifts amounting to K« 75.000,000 
were guen as {ound.ition lor this new 
Institute Tite puiposc cf the In<ititute is 
to «tudy man from the phvsical and mental 
standpoint .and in snch relationvbips a« the 
fanniy, the community and the State In 


this work of the Institute the schools of 
law, medicice and the department of social 
science, psychology and child hygiene are 
to co-operate 

The experiment the University Film Fouuda 
tion has undertaken is unique m the field of 
American educaticn The object of the 
Foundation is to operate, in connection with 
Harvard University, a completely equipped 
centre where all sorts of educ.ational motion 
pictures and photogr.iphs of scientific value 
intended piimanly for exhibition at various 
schools and colleges as aids to teaching, are 
to be produced The officials of the Founda- 
tion propose to use the moving picture 
camera to aid the study ot botany, zoology, 
fine arts, industrial management and variou** 
other fields of educational endeavour Already 
this work bas been begun in such widely 
separated fields as anthropology and 
a'itronomv, and the present plan is to extend 
it to other branches of education and 
research Id addition to this, the Foundation 
IS also at woik collecting and editing film 
material from a number of sources including 
scientific films on research and industrial 
subjects nude by workers in large film 
companies 

Gifts to educational institutions are made 
by all kiuds and sorts of people For instance, 
Cyruv H K Curtis, the well-known publisher 
of America, gave a couple of years ago a sum 
of Ks 1,500,000 for the erection of the third 
skv-scrapei unit of the Temple University 
Mr Arthur J Silliman, who was a poor 
orphan but became wealthy later in life, left 
bis estate of Rs 1 200,000 to perpetuate the 
one-room red vchool-house at East Haddam, 
Conu where Nathan Hale taught after his 
graduation from Tale College The little 
building on a promontory overlooking the 
Connecticut River, has been kept up as a 
shrine by the sons of the American 
Revolution Yale University was the 
beneficiary of a bequest estimated at 
Rs 9,000,000 in the will of Mrs Ray Tompkins, 
who was the widow of a Yale football star. 
Mr Tompkins died on June 30, 1918 leaving 
to lus widow the use of his estate and 
directing that if no provision was made 
otherwise, it was to go at her demise to his 
a/ma mater American colleges and 
umversitie:> frequently receive large gifts from 
their alumni Through gifts such as that of 
a sum of Rs 30,000 by Chester I'ugsley of 
Peekstill, y. y. the Va-sar College has come 
to have over Rs 2,400,000 which, according 
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to Dr. H MacCraeten, President of the 
College, IS the largest endowment for 
scholarship for poor girls in any college for 
women Vassar College is thus in a position 
to oSer a better chance to poor girls than 
other women's colleges It is noteworthy, 
bowerer. that such opportunities for women 
students of slender means come from the 
scholarship fund made up of gifts from 
alurani clubs and fiom endowments Last 
year as much as Rs 315,000 were given to 
girls of he college who were lu need of 
financial help 

Tbe Pl\ce of CoMitcMTT Tur-^ts 
The community trusts are also made up 
by gifts for public purposes, but the activities 
of these trusts are quite confined, though 
their prchiems are verv similar to those of 
the great foundations They differ from the 
foundations m that they deal with the cases 
more directly and operate within a narrow 
field. A comraunitT trust is really a device 
for maVing donations more scientific both in 
its character and usefulness than the 
ordinary citizen can mate them It roll« up 
gifts, big and small, usually without strings 
tied to them, and expends them where thev 
I will do the roost good The first and best 
iknowo of the comtiinnitr trusts is the 
' Cleveland Foundation established in 1914 It 
IS, however, no longer the largest, for it has 
been surpassed by those of Xew York with 
a present total of nearly Rs 21.000000 
Boston Stands next with nearly Rs 1.5000000 
followed by Chicago with about Rs 12,000,000 
Cleveland Community Trust h-is a capital of 
Rs. G, 624, 000 and Indianopolis has about 
Rs 5.C04.000 

It generally tabes some time for comiuuDitv 
trusts to get started and begin operations, 
but their number is rapidly increasing. Two 
years ago the total sum expended by all thf 
community trusts in the Lnited States was 
only Rs 1,856,019. but this amount is really 
small .as American charity goes However, 
there is no apparent limit to the growth of 
the idea and its usefulness In course of 
time, gifts to the community trusts are 
likely to take the place of many of the 
donations which are generously but not 
.alw.ays widely made for particular purposes 
The overhead expenses .are al«o Jess when 
many don.ations are lumped together. 
Americans believe that in tins wav the dollar 
IS made to go further aud to do more wort 
Ten or fifteen years ago when founda* 


tions were less well understood, there were 
grave fears in some quarters that they would 
in some mysterious way menace tbe public 
Welfare It was thought that they might 
become mstniments of propaganda for the 
spread of sinister ideas Bat as a matter of 
fact, the foundations themselves have always 
looked upon propaganda with suspicion even 
when it was in favour of so humanitarian a 
purpose as the abolition of war However, 
they are now become more and more useful as 
investigating and fact-finding agencies, and 
when they give gifts outright, it ’s more 
often than not, to establish institutions chiefly 
educational 

Sometimes the foundations make contribu- 
tions also to community work For example, 
the Altman Foundation recently made a gift 
of Rs 7,500, to the Commutiitv Councils of 
New York for tbe purpose of opening up 
recreation centres for sciiool boys of the 
City Of the city's 1.000,000 school children 
only about ooe-quarter have adequate play 
space within tbe reach of their homes Four 
hundred and ten of New York’s schools are 
equipped with gymnasiums and playgrounds 
and every one of them, it is held, should be 
pressed into service out of school liours to 
provide recreation for city children The 
amount contributed by the Altman Founda- 
tion enabled the Community Councils to 
make eight more public school playgrounds 
accessible to children in the evenicgs, thus 
raising the total number of school playgrounds 
accessible to children out of ichool hours to 
mote thau forty 

FooMivTioNS Provi Usrrci. 

The manifold activities of the foundations 
during the last quarter of a century clearly 
indicate that thev have contributed more 
generously than any other organization to 
local demonstrations as to how the facts 
found and the ideas resulting therefrom cm 
be best applied to making the world a better 
place for human beings to live in The 
intensive concentration on permanent results 
in social uplift has tended more and more to 
narrow down the purpose of larger founda- 
tions The Carnegie Corporation was chartered 
to “promote the advancement aud diffusion of 
knowledge among tbe people of the United 
States” (Later a special sum of Rs 30,060000 
Was set aside for Canada and tlie British 
Colonies) Tne Rockefeller Foundation holds 
up as Its ideal the promotion of the 
being of mankind Hr Carnegie’s Foundation 
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for the Advancement of Teaching and 
Mr. Rockefeller’s General Education Board 
carry their purpose in their titles Great 
have been achievements of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the field of public health and 
preventive medicine the world over The 
contributions of the Carnegie Corporation 
are to be found in the fields of adult 
education and of fine arts The permanent 
results already achieved by these foandations 
in the realm of social progress aie enough 
to justify the formation of more foundations 
for similar purposes 

It IS interesting to note the stipulations 
regarding the manner in which the special gifts 
are to be spent Some foundations, like the 
Carnegie Corporation, can =pead only the 
income of their funds for the purpose 
specified Others, like the Sage, the 
Rockefeller, the llilbank and the Common- 
•wealth, can spend their capital, if their 
trustees see fit, even to the e\teDt of 
spending themselves out of e'vistence Still 
others, like the Roseawald and the Cooxens. 
carrv with them the specific provision that 
the capital shall be spent within twenty-tive 


years of the date of the grant If the 
concentration of money in the foundations 
become too great at some future time, it 
will not be difficult to dissolve them Men, 
who have had experience in the management 
of foundations, declare that they perform a 
useful service la a democratic society, in 
that they do what ordinary chanties cannot 
do and what governments are seldom ready 
to undertake American methods in 
philanthropy have much that is of value to 
us Our social ideals lie at present buried 
under alien ideals Since honour now comes 
from our foreign rulers, India’s wealthy men, 
forgetting the suffering of her starving people, 
are more concerned about erecting statues 
in honour of departed Governors or putting up 
buildings in memory of dead Viceroys. 
And for such acts of “philaathropy” they 
are titled and decorated It is earnestly 
hoped that wealthy citizens of India would 
receive some inspiration not only from 
the •wav generous America gives, but also 
from her methods of organized philanthropy 
for the promotion of the happiness and 
welfare of mankind 


In the "Black Forest" 

Bt HETTY KOHN’ 


B ADEN-BADEN is one of those resorts 
which jU'tify their reputation for 
beauty The gem of the Black Forest, 
as Germans lovingly call it. nestles in a 
fertile v.allev. surrounded I'V thickly wooded, 
castled hills Though lacking the grandeur 
of Himalayan or Swiss scenerv. this region i^ 
pecubarlv lovelv, green, -milmg. peaceful 
and liospitable 

Tho pride felt bv Germans in this '•pot 
f.ivoured by Vaturc, is pirdonable. for 
Baden-Riden is beiutifiil in all the four 
seasons The profusion of spring flowers, 
then the acres and icres of apple, pear lod 
plum-tree-, in bloom,— a charniing sight which 
.attracts the entire popiihtion. fathers, 
mothers and children, to file orchard-, on 
the fif't Sunday of spring — later the lilac, 
and tile «t.ately tulip, the cultivation of which 
is a spcciaiitv with the nursery -gardeners 


of Baden-Baden, the gorgeous autumnal 
tlnt^ of red and vellow, followed by the 
snows of winter And, as a background, 
heighten-og the effect of each successive 
colouring, the dark and restful green of tiie 
towering pine and fir-trees 

The climate of the valley itself is mild 
and relaxing the air on the surrounding 
heights, on most of which there are rest- 
hou-e-> and sanatoria, is exhil.arating When 
it rams id Baden-B.adeii, it rains turrentiallv, 
almo-'t like the monsoon and the miniature 
river Oj- remembers tint it is, after all. .a 
Ixma fitlt mountain stream 

Tin Nvtckv ‘'imsi.s 

It IS the hot. warm and cold medicinal 
springs which made Baden-Baden a heitlli 
resort many centuries ago The liot springs 
contain lithium, ar-enic and radium Tlir-se 
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Oeaml View of Badea-Badea 

sptiQgs are abundaat. and bare beeo. aod comes out of a stone beroo’s beak, is 
still are, the subject of much medical picturesque, but my favourite fouatain 
research They are prescribed both for is id the romantic little grotto by the conveat, 
bathing and dnnUing purposes The medical at the foot of the steps leading up to the 
profession claims that tlie«e various waters markrt-squate, church and baths It is 
are curative for the most varied ills, notably a quaint corner and, early mornings, we 
muscular rheumatism, catarrhs, neurastbeoia, are sure of an amusing chat with the 
neuritis, sciatica and certain derangements of native Banden-Badeucrs, young and old, 
the digestive organs The waters are also who come on a similar errand. One 
recommended to those convalescent .liter such Badeaer, over eighty years of age, told 
malaria and other tropical diseases, surgical me that he had quailed the waters d.aily for 
operations, and anaemia the last fifty years, aud had never had _ a 

Even if we are la the best of health, day’s illness Housewives bring their pails 
there is no harm m our following the and pitchers, and, after a few minutes 
example of the natives of Baden-Baden, iriendly gos'ip, take the hot water home 
and “drinking the waters” just for the fun for domestic purposes Hotel-servants fetch 
of it It IS, no doubt, more elegant to go to it m bottles for their visitors, 
the “Trinkhalle ' la fine pillared ball adorned 

with frescoes depicting the legends o! the Tan GRirt-UrBE 

Black Forest) and quaff this slightly salty hot In the autumn comes the “Trauben-Kur” 
w.ater (paying an anna each time) to the (grape-cure) for those suffering from diseases 
strains of the Kurhaus band It is far of the kidney Needless to sjiy, by no 
more interesting, however, to go with our means all visitors who frequent the Kurhau<=, 
own goblet, to one oi the unroerous beautifully decorated with gailauds of vine- 
“Brunnen” in the town, where this boiling leaves, and, there, eaioy the grapes or dnnt 
water bubbles up day and night out of the the fresh grape-juice served by girls from the 
interior of the earth, and pours from a tap surrounding villages dressed in their 
into .a stone basin. • picturesque “Schwarzwald” costume, are 

The “Reiber-Brunnen,” where the water under the doctor ! 
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Itadea'Badea— kurhatu 


B\.dev-Bapln A' i Rt-«oftT 

Doctors abouad to Badea-BadeD Sf>m« 
have a steady, all-the-year-round practice . 
others are depeudeot on the exorbitant 
fees which they charge the wealthy 
Visitors, mainly foreiijners. dunog the 
summer The competition among them 
IS great, and some find life rather bard I 
forget the exact number of doctors in 
BadeD'Baden but it is enormous The 
number of eye-specialists is overwhelming 

The people of Badeu-Baden are hospitable 
They like to see plentv of Msitots enjoying 
the UeauUes. et tbiew yiturallv, «n\le% 

the cynic it pays them to enconrage 
visitors. Qnite true, but this applies to 
all holiday re^-orts, .and vet we can think 
of manv resorts which have not the art of 
making strangers feel welcome In Baden- 
Baden we have tiie feeling that we are 
genuinely welcome 

As to the organization both of the town 
itself and of the fvurhaus. it' gardens 
theatre, conci-rt-hall. and the like, immense 
•suras are spent on the upkeep, so as to 
maintain a very high stand.ird of eJTiciencT 
and arti«tic efTect In fact, Baden-Baden 
IS one of the “show” places of Germvnv, 
and the residents pav proportionately high 


taxes The excellent Kurhaus concerts, the 
firework displays, have to be paid for The 
daily admission for a visitor to the Kurhaus 
,iod Its amenities, is about 0 annas, but of 
course it is more economical to have a 
season-ticket 

We have the impression here of man 
exerting his ingenuity and powers of organi- 
zation to the full, with a view to enhancing 
if possible the charms of natural scenery, 
and giving the visitor the maximum amount 
of comfort and aesthetic delighL The unfailing 
cordiality of the very clerks in the municipal 
enquiry bureau, the joviality of the man 
who inspects vour ticket at the Kurhaus 
gate, are a pleasure in themselves 

Baden-Baden has, in our opinion but 
one disadvantage it is one d the world’s 
'fashionable health-resorts Before the war, 
when the present State of Baden w .15 the 
iirand-Duchv of Baden, it was still more 
fashionable, but, owing to the impoverishment 
of the arisiocratic classes, tilings are more 
democratic now-a-dsys -Americans and 
Engli'b still flock there every snmnier The 
hotels are expensive when compared to other 
Gerrava towns, but, by living a little w-iy 
out of Baden-Baden itself, things can be 
arranged more economically. The best is 
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oi course, to have Inends -vclioto one 

can st.'i 3 ', and to be independent of the 
hotels altogether. 

B-.D1N AND India 

Every year there are a number of Indian 
names on the list of visitors Indian guests 
(not only Maharajahs) are made welcome 
There is no “colour bar” in Baden-Baden 
Interest is shown in Indian affairs. 1 was 



Routiianian Chapel. Haden-ltaden 


several Indian preparations, served on snob 
leaves as we could muster, were much 
appreciated by our guests, who all insisted 
upon being draped in the sati One lady 
Came all the way to Baden-Baden from an 
outlying village by the motor omnibus at 
some inconvenience, in order to hear from 
me to what extent the statements in Miss 
Mayo’s ^^ofIter India were true. She 
cross-examined me for two solid hours ’ 

pROCbSSIONS 

i fondness for processions and festivities 
IS ingrained m the German soul Of course, 
m the laige cities all this has largely died 
out, as in England, but in the small towns 
of South Germany they are still living 
things Firstly there are the religious 
processions. for the State of Baden is 
Catholic territory. Many hundreds of people 
walk m these processions. The clergy m 
their imposing robes, the convent girls 
dressed all id white, the lovely floral 
decoratvons, and the singing are most 
impressive 

Youth 

Then there is the annual Children’s SpiiW 
Festival, in which last year over 4,000 



Tnnkhallc 


glad to have an oppoituuity of telling the children took part The boys’ band proceeds 

pupils of the boys High School something to the town at 7 aai waking everyone ’^P 

.about India A professor told me that an Then come drill, more music, sports and games. 
Indian gentleman had once stayed in his In the afternoon there is the grand fancy* 

household and that he had Cooked “pillau” dress carnival of the children through ti*® 

in their kitchen, and that, having enjoyed town, waiting or driving in carts, to rcpre- 

tlie result of his culinary efforts so much, sent something special We see tiny g'ti^ 
tlicy wanted to be further .acquainted with representing butterflies, flowers or mushroom^. 

Indian dishes The relatives with whom I boys as elves One children’s play-centre 
was staying, allowed me to invite some of had o^anized a whole senes of carts t,® 

th,' loc.al ladies to a tea-party “a VIndienoe”, represent ten various trades, a carpenters 
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•slDop. With a\\ the briys busy with the TanoBS mao becomes sentimenta\ on this theme, 

tools', a bakery, a flour-mill, a shoemaker’s “Der Wald" is to the German what the sea 

shop.' etc A MOV boy and girl walked is to the English The sovereign remedy 

tot'ether. to represent a married conple, for overworked commercial folks, weary 

wheeliug two still timer babies m a pram teachers, is a day’s ramble in the forest. 

The whole population, young and old. tnrns Xor has this spirit been quenched by the 

out to see the procession This fnnction vicissitudes of the war and the post-war 

was instituted some twenty-seven years years. 

ago by a local tradesman, who is affectionately Oa summer Sundays the whole place 
called “Papa' by all seems alive with rambling clubs on the move. 



Grotto aronnd one of the Hot bpnnga 
An excellent “Sunshine infants’ welfare 
centre was organized some years 

ago by the volontary efforts of private 
citizen® Small children from tbe poorer 
parts of the town are fetched by the 
tramway every morning by nurses, and 
are taken home again at 4 in the afternoon 
They play, and take “sun-baths” wearing 
little knickers as their sole garment. 

Tnr FoRU't vsd Glrmis Fobi:®t St\TivE\T 
The German loves hi< forest-, and is 
inspired by them The most prosaic business 


The 3Ierkur Ifill 

Everyone belongs to at least one club, 
whether connected with the Youth llovement 
or some other mpvement In Baden-Baden 
from 6 M. onwards, we may see bands of 
yoong people of both se'^es on their forest 
outings— some dobs adopt a special uniform, 
a gay green coat, reminding us of the stones 
of Robin Hood and his merry men They 
sing German folk-melodies in harmony, the 
sound being andible long after the light- 
hearted siDgerj are lo«t to onr view among 
tbe pines. 


54—8 
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The ruined old castle ("Altes Schloss”) 
frowns down from its eminence. The “new 
palace' (IStb centurj). former!}* the summer 
residence of the Grand-Duke of Baden, 
subsequently the property of the late Queen 
of Sweden, is now deserted and raelaneholy, 
though the gardens are kept up The capitd 
town of the State of Baden is Carlsxuhe, an 
boor or so by train 



On the summit of the llerkur Hil), which 
can be ascended by the mountata steam- 
tram. are the ruins of an ancient Roman 
temple dedicated to the god Mercnry On 
an old sign-board in the forest, tbe pedestrian 
IS exhorted, in a qnaint archaic German 
rerse. not to damage or mutilate the trees 
or leave rubbish lying about, but to remember 
that God gave tbe forest to be enjoyed 
and appreciated by man. 

Many children and young people go np 
tor the school-holidays to the “Jngend- 
Herbcrgen.” cottages up on tbe mountains. 


where tbe elder ones take turns to cook, look 
after the younger children, and where every- 
thing is managed lo a very economical 
way. 

Tbe PfcisiXTS’ OpEN*i.fR Theatse it CncF':..iu 

One unique feature of real interest to 
all who visit Baden-Baden, is the peasants’ 
open-air theatre (“Freiiicht Buhue'’) at the 
Tillage of Otigheim. some ten miles from 
Baden-Baden These plays bid fair to achieve 
world-fame, like the Passion-Plays of 
Oberamiaergau 

la 190» tbe enterprising rector of Otigheim 
conceived the idea of establishing a “Xatur- 
Theater" m which Schiller's ]Vi(helm Telt 
should he acted by the villagers Tbe plan 
succeeded, and tot some yeais this play was 
performed each Sunday afternoon from May 
tjl) tirtnbnr. Other plays were also performed 
In 1913 as many as 100,000 persons witnessed 
the performances After the war, some Biblical 
plays were produced, but “Tell” remains the 
speciality Seren hundred villagers take 
part, m .idditiou to some thirty horses 
.4bout 400 persons take part in the 
choral singing In 1929 three plays were 
acted daring the summer — Wilhelm Tell, a 
Passioo-PIay and a new venture, a light 
opera Preciosa by the composer 'Weber 
This musical play is a tale of Spanish 
gypsies, and the villagers acted It mod 
effectively, obviously revelling in fheir 

acting 

From tbe tiny station of Otigheim we 
climb a shady uphill path, which has beea 
adc'-ned at regular intervals by wooden 
pos*s wherwiD some rustic artist has 
depicted the story of the Passion of Chri't 
One emcees from tbe wood, and is face 
to face with the “theatre ” It is a huge 
aaiphitheatre, with about 4,000 seats 
arraaged in tiers. 

The "stage" consists mostly of natural 
Scenery. A grassy plot, in tbe valley ** 
the base of the slope, — a small pood, shaded 
by willows, and to the left, a hiHy 
trees in the background. To this is added, 
for Wilhejm Tell, a skilfnlly painted 

mountaiQ landscape, and situated on the 
slope, “Tell’s cottage,” a Swiss chalet with 
a neat flower-garden in front. 

It needs but a slight effort of the 
imagioatiOQ to transform these surroundios^ 
Into the grand scenery of the Late o* 
tncerne, and the peak of the Rutli, 
Witnessed tbe brave de Is of ViUiani Teii- 
As history and tradition tell us, it w.ns lo 
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the 13ta century that the Austraiu tyrant 
■Oessler compelled the Swiss peasants to 
bow before his hat, hung aloft in the 
raarhet-place Tell, who refused, was put 
into gaol, and the condition on which he 
might regain his liberly was to shoot an 
apple placed on the head of his own little 
son at a distance of some yards. In this 
cevere trial. Tell suppressed his parental 
feelings, and risked his son life for the 
freedom of the country His aim was 
sr.cces'-ful, and the Swiss were freed from 
the Austrian voke 

The play opens with a vocal dnet of 
two fisher boys, who appear on the lake 
in a small boat They are in reality 
two village girls, and the excellence of their 
performance might put many a professional 
<!iager to shame. Then appear men and 
women, bovs and girls, all in the gay costume 
of the Swiss peasants, dancing and singing , 
cows, whose siltery bells tinkle pleasantly, 
are led down from the mountain pastures 
A group of men is at work with pike and 
hammer repairing the walls of the old 
castle. 'WiUiam Tell is seen outside his 
cottage, bidding farewell to his wile Ucdwig 

The children m the market-place below, 
''Camper about in the roost natural manner 
possible, splash each other with water from 
the fountain, and aim secret missiles at 
(tessler’s hat. They show boisterous clee 
when the Austrian Guards come riding by 
in their glittering uniform on prancing steeds 
The demeanour of Tells son. while he 
stands fearless, the apple on his head, excites 
great sympathy among the audience Touching 
too, IS the happv reunion of Tell’s f»mily 
after the stormv scenes bv the lake and the 
final death ot tiessler All the peasants 
.iN«emble below, wave to Tell, and testify 
fherr apprecrafioa of firs tfar/og hr a soug 
of prai«e. 

The performance lasts about four hour«5 
liie articulation of the perforiuers. though 
saviniring of dmlcct, is escellenk The 
sincmc too, which laries from unison to 
cisht-p.nrt choni®. i« (f a higher standard 
than might be expected of uncullUTed 
sillagers The purpose of the whole under- 
taking 1 - twofold Firstly, this realMic 
reprcscnt.ation of Schiller's great work has 
an ednc.-itive inlluence over both actors and 
.spectaioi- Secondly, the proceed-, which 
are cnoTiiioiis. are dc'ctCHl to charitable 
purpo'-e- Tl p acters .arc content with verc 


little remuneration for their work, and prefer 
to act for the love of it 

AxOTnEB landmark of Badln-Baden 
THE “RoCUAM^N CiUPFI ” 

On the slope of a wooded eminence, 
overlooking the town, stands an exquisite 
chapel of stone, popularly called “the 
Roumanian chapel" It was built in 186G 
by Prince Stourdza in memory of his son 
Prince Jlichel Stourdza who died tragically 
at the age of 17 years On rare occasions 
the church is opened to the pnhlic The 
services of the Greek Orthodox Church are 
sometimes held The tombs of the Stourdza 



family are in the crypt below In former 
davs the golden dome could be seen from all 
parts of B.aden-Badea when tbesnn shoneon 
it. it glittered among the green of the forests 
like a solitary orange among the foliage 
of a grove of orange tree« But during 
the war the gold was taken ofT and melted 
down for national purposes In the interior, 
the walU are all of marble The sculptures 
arc by Italian arti-t. The frescoes, depicting 
Biblical scenes, are particularly clear and 
beautiful, all hav.ng a gold background. The 
large carved alfiir-screen is aKo executed 
entirely in gold, and stretches from one 
side of the edifice to the other. There are 
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no pews, thns tbe quadrangular space oi the 
interior is left imact and the effect of 
spaciousness is heightened, remmding us of 
some Indian edifices The pure white marble 
of the walls, the floor and the statues is a 
perfect setting for the mural paintings, whose 
figures are so lifelike that they almost seem 
to breathe It is difficult to imagine a 
simpler, more beautiful and more touching 
monument of parental affection and sorrow 

Cove/ c'lov 

At a memorial meeting in Baden-Baden 
to celebrate the anniversary of the 
foundation of the new constitution of 
Germany, Herr Trunk, Minister of Jnstice 
for Baden, ^was the principal speaker, and 
a few of his* remarks were rather significant. 
In asking his countrymen to be ardent 
supporters of their new constitution, be 
said that a country which had succeeded 
in restoring internal order in so few months 
after the disastrous issue of the war. might 
well be proud of her constitution He said, 
however, that there were three mam points 
which needed emphasis Firstly, the neces- 
sity for more and more unity ; secondly, 
the fact that each citueu has duties as 


well as rights, and that he has no right to 

rights unless he takes his civic duties 

seriously. The nation, he said, had not 
yet by any means reached its full height, 
and so far merely aUempis at reconstruction 
had been made. If it had been glorious 
to fight and die for the Fatherland, surely it 
was no less glorious to live and work for 
It Thirdly, Herr Trunk pointed out 

the dangers of exaggerated patriotism, and 
the necessity for a broader conception of 
humanity Patriotism must not be so 
narrow as to preclude an international 
outlook The avoidance of wars, and a 

more harmonious understanding among the 
nations, roust be the ultimate issue. 

It IS a common experience that the 
native residents of a beauty-spot fact 
enthusiasm, and leave the appreciation of 
Its scenic advantages to the tourist. Not 
so the Baden-Badeaers. who know and love 
every nook of their cesy little nest Many 
Baden-Badeners complain that business is 
bad— if they could make up their minds to 
migrate to one of the larger towns, they 
would be better off financially. Bat they 
stay on. The fact is that they have not 
the heart to tear themselves away from 
their beautifnl Baden-Baden. 
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E^GLlbU 

Old linAioii l^'■cIulTlo^'• 1\ thf EDvsAGna 
.VXD KiuvxDVGiRi CwFs. Eilitcd icilh new leadings 
and critical notes by Prof £eniiiiG(f/(a6 Bania. 
ALA. DLitt (London) Published by the LnneTSitg 
of Calcutta. Pji rriii-S^d 

Like the Art of Onssa, these early epigraphic 
documents ot ancient Kilmsra attract^ the 
devoted attention of a seneration of aniiQnaiians. 
The hrst facsimile of the inscriptions vias taken 
by Col. ilackenzie and publ shed by A Sterlms 
in the A'lalK’ Ih'earches over a centnry 

ago Since then Kiltoe Trinscp 11SS7) and 
Cunningham Kaiendm Lala Mitra (I'ibOk 

lihagavvanlal Indraji (1^51. K V Banerji and K. P. 
Jayasvval tl9lT-27) have taxed their archaeological 


genius to the utmost in order to make the'? 
mute "stones ot Orissa ’ speak out the e»^ 
history of Kahnga culture Still after one huodreu 
years of intensive study they seem to baffle us at 
every step and so many important problem' m the 
polibcak artistic, and reliaious history ot On®'* 
of those days remain still unsolved The mo'V 
systematic attempt to unravel tho'e mysteries were 
loade by two ol our greatest historian epigraphists : 
I^btptasad Javaswal and Rakhaldas 
who collaborated for over ten vears il 91 <-i 7 ) ana 
clanfied several obscure corridors of that history, 
and Dr. Barua in his latest study on the sublet 
has with characteristic pistice dedicated the pre'Cnr 
volume to "All of those who paved the way wr 
this work ” t^uite apart from his solid confrihutiODS 
to the study of tliose difficult problems. Ur. Barua s 
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method of recapitulating all previous readings 

interpretations and suggestions mate the present 
volume eminently useful and msiructive to all 
students of Indian epigraphj- \iho will be grateful 
for his all-round survey In transcnption and 

translation of these valuable documents Dr Barua has 
made several distinct improvements But his moat 
original contribution consists in illumina’ing the 
often hafllmg tests of the inscnption with citations 
of Buddhist and Jam tests of rare value Many 
will probably diflei from him in his couclu'ions 
hut every student of the antuiuities of On«sa must 
dip into the pages of his volume for scintillating 
suggestions and fresh liahts radiating from hia 
notes occupying o%er half the huik of the book 
llis notes on 'he ' Geographical allusions” and on 
the 'personal history of ivharavela 'as pieces of 
archaeological reconstruction, are admirable A List 
of itiscripttonal words and an Indev to Notes’ add 
to the reference value of the book We recommend 
the volumes to even earnest student of Indology 
K Nao 


FviiTLa Ptiisi' UN B'j Dr 
Published hn the nulhor from : 
Ccilnitta Frtre Pe 1 


.Y f'ltaftrijre 
Colkje ''(reft. 


The author s endeavour to present to the public 
in a hindy form a short and concise dc&cript'oo 
of common diseases and their homeopathic treat- 
ment deserves credit Unlike other homeopathic 
authors, who supply geaerallv indications of 
foreign and imported drugs Dr Chatteriee has 
sought to introduce here a number of indigenous 
drugs taken from Aurvedic and other sources 
But such attempts at introduciog them wanting 
in pathognomic provings or tltnieal verification 
are of no use as empirical uses are forbidden in 
Homeopathy Dr Chattenee ought to have 
described his personal experiences regarding such 
druza if he had any 

The author says m his preface that only the 
charaef«nsfie symptoms of the indicated remedies 
are mentioned in each sphere of dise^es. but in 
reality one finds m most instances only some 
general armptomatic indications instead of 
characteristic ones Lastly it would have been 
better if the author had tried to give a few 
surer indications of selected drugs of practical 
importance than enumerating a host of them of 
lesser importance wnich will not help any one 
in time of emergency ^Ye hope in the next 
edition of this book Dr Uhatterjee would rather 
arrange them either alphabetically or in order of 
importance than describe them irregularly as 
he has done in the present case 


RiiLvvavA. By P G ilenon. DA LLB SD 
Printing lUorks, Ernakulam 203 pp. Pnee 12 as. 

An English Ramayana is a necessity, now that 
Bengali dramatists are invading foreign countries- 
This book will enlighten foreigners on Indian 
mythology ilr. Jlenonhas omitted Sitasbanishment, 
probably to maintain Rama’s leputation Valmib 
wrote the Ramayana, not Mr ilenon He has no 
business to hide the fact that Rama to ple^ 
his subjects, condemned Sita to exile Mr. hlenon 


might as well deny that Rama’s favourite general,. 
Ilanuman, had a long tail Ai'e do not support 
svneopated or doctored mythology, unless it is a 
joke. Mythology is mythology and nobody need 
be ashamed of it. 

Critic 


Natlr\l Tiieosopiu hy Ernest T\'ood Published 
hv Ganesh d’ Co Madras, pp. 24b uith seieral 
tllubtralions. 

This book professes to boae theosophical 
beliefs on man’s evpeneure of himself and of the 
world Theosophy, according to the author, is 
the opposite of every kind of materialism, both 
s,.iearihc and religious ” Strictly speaking, there 
is no such thing a-, revealed’ theosophy yet, lest 
people be misl^ into the belief that theosophy 
Is d matter of revelation. Mr Wood calls his 
book d^alural Theosopht ’ 

The book is divided into two parts— Part I 
speaks of Life and It' Purpose while Part II 
has a somewliat cryptic name Happenings By 
The Way The relation between the two parts, 
however is not quite clear 

We learn trom the author himself (pp 143-144) 
that the ideas, expressed m the book were not 
acceptable to the older theosopbi'ts twenty-five 
years, ago But he insists tiuat his is the correct 
exposition of theosophy This is rather a delicate 
matter on which a non-theosophist had better 
not express an opinion 

Mr ood IS a philosopher— or. rather, claims 
to be one— but neither in thought nor m language 
does be follow the conventional style of philosophy. 
This IS not Dcoes'arily a compliment Some of 
his utterances arc vague w ithout being delightful . 
sometimes he verses on crudeness, for instance, 
he calls our world our work’ (p 29) but would 
not pause to explain why and how. And as to 
the goal of life,’ he is so enthusiastic that he 
would allow us to call it whatever we like (p 8U). 
though on cooler thinking (p. 209), he would 
protabiy call u perfection ’ 

Uis psychology of desire (p 68) is open to 
serious question and his logic is occasionaJJy so 
hastv that it is difficult to keep pace with him. 
Thus p. C4 has the following 
Deaire awakens thought.. 

It IS therefore of two kinds ' 

The therefore is by no means clear. 

Some of Mr AVood’s statements are childish. 
Thus when he says that but for pain ' we should 
be dead utthm a week,’' he is too definite to be 
scientific 

In spite of th^e drawbacks in his method of 
exposition Mr A\ ood must be credited with a 
profound spiritual tone which pervades his 
^k His leaning towards Hindu thought and 
Hindu ide^ is another striking feature of his 
boot the topics discussed in the book will 
alwavs have an appeal for the pious mind. 

The get-up and printing of the book leave 
little to be dcsiied. 

U. C Biiattacharjee 


^ ^ 1 E B Vice-President 

of the Bombay Proiineial Co-operatuc Institute. 


Nowhere perhaps m India has the Co-operative 
movement been so zealously taken up and 
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methodicaUr pursued with complete offical and 
Tion-official co-opera’iou as m the Bombay 
Presidency In presenting an account of the 
schievementj of Borahav lu the field of co-operation 
throush the pages of this booh. Prof Kaji does 
a distinct service to the cause of co-operative 
movement in India The book is the wort of 
several experts who have collaborated to supply 
the best of information on vanons topics and as 
such while it nrovide' much valuable stndv into 
the problem® of co-operation, it lacks that cohesion 
and coherence which one finds in the wo»t of 
one author who ha- more oi less mastered the 
subjects 

Anvwav the book deserves a heart v welcome 
particularlv as it brings into prominence the 
distinctive features o? the co-operative movement 
in the Boitibiv Pre'idencv where we understand, 
raani of the usual pitfalls have been successfully 
avoided 

Tiif iNnr'TriiL DriEt.Qpinr'T or T\nu Bii 
X'^liin Vohfi/i P'11 St Ph D Lerfutet m 
Economic Geo^iajihj Oifeiitta Umrer-itly 

This book gives short descriptions and witical 
accounts of various Indian industries with a view 
to meet the requirements of the student® of 
E'‘onomics and Commerce in Indian universities 
This IS almost the first work of its kind dealing 
comprehensivelr with the historr and economics 
)f important Indian wanufactunnz Industrie 
The, hook is divided into five parts dealing 
re'pectively with the development of 

(s' manufactimnn and raining indnetnes. 

(b^ Rsricultural industries 
'<■' forest industries 
(0’' factors of production, and 
lei economic transition 

The author lias taken great pains to collect 
much valinlle information atmut the industries 
which he treats in the fir«t three pan.® but 
iinfortunately the rresentation j* not snfficientlv 
well-balanced a® between matters of antedeluvian 
and present-da\ interests Moreover, the fonrth 
and fifth parts appear to us to t.« quite out of 
place and the comparative carelessness with which 
the topics haie t^en dealt with m chapter® 30 
onwards considerat'lv reduces the value of the 
book 

Tile printing and get-up are not of a good order 
and th^re remains much room for improvement 
iQ future editions 

^XLIMK'HA SiVWn 


The Kimipom of Eiuth 
.VMahi'l Lat'' Jourtirtl PrfiS 


B>i Cednr Doter 
Puce E® 2. 


The author wants to build hi® kingdom without 
■God Rv tracing the evolution of God-iOea from 
verv earlv times and reiectma one ifiea after 
another he core® to the coDctinon "A h»nk 
matenalism i®. howeier. ineMlable” (p 10) IJnt 
he accepts uncritically the eteniitv of matter and 
Its power to produce mind and. therefore, dc^nnau- 
<-a![v. he ivjecfs God but m®tal® hope instead, 
because ' hope is e««cntnl to evi'tence’ iherelv 
de'tro; mg hw raaterali'm at the verv outset 
Hoto 1' an priDCipie and not material and 

ills niatenalstic master Heraclitus lia® taught him 
to pri/i* ''the things that could he seen, heard and 
learned ’ (p ni) lie l>clieves in Reason l<nt he 


has never analysed its eonfents. Really if we 
scratch the author we find him a theist at every 
torn. Uieonlv difference is. he does not know it. and 
he does not know it because of . his confusion of 
thonahts He says, “we recognize a higher force 
of which we ourselves are a part, but in seeking 
Its origin we stop at a stage where Reason can 
take ns no further” (p 22) Force itself is not a 
material bat a spiritual concept and as we. thinking 
feeling and willing bemg®. are a part of it. his 
force becomes a spiritual principle in a most 
concrete form 

Theistic though the author's view® are he fights 
®hv of religion and he does so not without reason 
He has first-hand knowledge of Christianity onlv and 
from his «tndv of Christum iiistorv. especially of 
MTiitc's of Ihe Canflirt hetucen Science and 

nteoloffif tn <7/ins(ej!do»i and Draper’s Hiilory of 
Ihf ConlUcl bflueen Science and Eehgion he ha® 
learnt tMt religion does more harm than good 
to men Sloroover the Christian doctrine of 
the infallibilitv of the Bible with its dogma 
Science wrong the Bible right, ’ has hampered 
(lie progress of science (ArougAciaf (fie aev* 
if science is triumpbant to-day. it i® m spite 
ofOmstiaoJtv From this antagOBism of Cbnstianitv 
to Science his coocliisioo i® tliat tJie influence 
of religion is to delvise the human mind He 
ha® also found what undesirable effects dogmatic 
religion produces oo men of con«iderabl» intellectual 
attainments from whom better thincs are expected. 

CuniSTiC' Dhtaxa or. Prater of Lovimj 
Reokrp. h*tng a nudij of "The Chud of Uiiknoti^ 
»tg By rerner Ehcin of ihe CAris(a Seca Satign'i. 

The Cloud of EruiiioHiiij is a book on Bi.vst!cism 
bv an unknown English author. But the name of 
the book is reallv a state of mystic experience of 
the siul allied to such visions as the “deep yet 
darzhog darkness ” the ‘ unfathomable abyss.’ 
the ‘ embrace of the Beloved.’ all representing the 
ooatempUtive’s relation with t^o .Absolute danos 
bis communion with the Ooe 

.As to the purpose of the hook the preface says ; 
‘How to be frep from petty mundane distractions 
how to l>e purified from the sin that separates, how 
to uoifv and concentrate the mind, how to disci- 
pline the self and Imn? it to perfection and to 
God— «uch urgent and practical question® are 
&®Led hv" all lovers of the Infinite In The Cloud 
of Cnknomng the answer will be found ” The sti'dr 
1® lucid a® well a® informing It will do to one s 
heart good to real the book But much disciimina- 
tion would be required to avoid misunderstanding 
Only a uivstic who has been freed from his credal 
shackle and orthodox bias ran fully enter into anv 
svstem of iiiv®tiri®m The preface savs al-D'h 
The Cloud Its basi® of Triniunan Chnstianitv is 
not incidental to its system • it is n® life, and its 
entire method depends upon it ” Most trulv B'l* 
we a®k. why ^ I® it not a fact that the verv 
®cientifie concept of C’hn®tian Tnnitv wa® borrowed 
br St Ansu®tjne from Plotinus and bodiiv paS'Ca 
into ChnsUanity 

Thi® reallv form® the lasis of Chrislisn 
inv«tici®m But unfortunalel.v in the look urder 
review we miss the name of Plotinus though there 
are hnndrtd other nece®®aTv and iicnccce®®aiy 
names referred Jo To omit th'e great Xfci-rbtcii’'t 
philo®opher of Alexandria from any handlxok d 
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raysticisiai^ to play Ihmiet with the part of the 
Prince of Denmark left out 

DlIIKFSIlU\^CTlI Ved^MVCV'.I-- 


Tue Lu-f ov Be\o\f\I)Rv Nath Sen Bi/ 
Siirendra Vath Dult Xmaiidhan Ttmt 2‘> 
Xew l}a^ll Ali!}u>. Calcutta Cloth Pp id6 
CioKH 6io. nilh tiio I'Oitraita. Pnce Rt. 3 
This biocraphy of Professor Benoyeodra Nath 
Sen contains a fuller account of his life and 
noble work thin his Beonah life noticed eticwhere 
Notbing more ne^ be said of it than what has 
been said of the Qen'ali life that it should Ihj 
read bv those who do not read Bencah, and that 
those who know bath the lanuuiges should reail 
both the works, in order to get acquainted with 
the high culture and idealism of one of those who 
constitnted in their dii what may bo salletl the 
flower of Bengal 


BENG4M 

Badlvi Derail By N/in Shxntn ]>ci, Pidh^hed 

by the h-dini Pes-^ Ltmiled Vlohol-od attd to 
be had "f tk* Indian Puhlidony *2-1 

Cormialh^ SPfef Calcutta Prut Re !•'' ''tiff 
Bovds Cloth hack pul'/iiil enter 3W />nyty 
Croitn iio 

This book contains sixteen stone* hr Shnuiati 
Shantd Devi which fu l\ xinUin hei huh repuu- 
tion AS a writer of stone® full of deep msulit 
into human nature They show keen poweis of 
observation of the social and dome*tic life of the 
Bengali® 

The first story Rtiddln'dint or the LlO'ed 
Door.’ awakeas a sense of mysferj in the reader 
and keeps it up till the end Theie is plot mierest 
in all the stones, and the plots laoge over a wide 
\anet\ of 'ituations \a atmosphere of pathos 
pervades them while there is qaiet homour m 
manx i piss in'* Tae diction is graceful The 
de"nptioas of \ature and of what may be called 
the handiwork of man are graphic and betrav 
the sure touch of the artist 


RENCkXNA ANu Anckanx By ''•humalt Shadabala 
fkbi Publidteci by Di J K. t:en 44 Hamiman 
Road Xeii Delhi Price one rupee each 

These two books contain for the most part 
devotional poems which are the sincere and simple 
outpourings of a pious soul There are poems of 
a different kind also In one the anthoress er- 
presses her sorrow and shame at the sad plight 
of raany Bengali women in Brindaban In another 
she describe® how her love of the Motherland ha® 
broadened by her long residence in Delhi, though 
It has not lessened her affection for Bengal In 
still another she voices her feeling against those 
religious teachers and reformers who have inveigh- 
ed gainst or assigned a lower place m «ociety 
to the sev of the mothers of the race All suth 
poems cannot be separately referred to But 
one more may be mentioned in which the 
autlioress says that if is not only the dust of the 


famous places of India which are holy to her. 
hut al»o the dust of all other places as well 

Her poems will gam m quality if she stnres 
after greater condensation and concentration and 
cho«es piece® for pubiieation carefully after self- 
critici®m 


'Mviii.TiiA BiVA\E\niuo.yrii Senek Jie\m By 
Debendiaiiath Itasu Vai.aiid/«JH Trii.'t 2S Xm 
Road, Alipiir Calcutta. Puce Rs 2. Cloth. Pp. 
230 Cfoiin Sio With luo portraits 

This IS a biography of the late Profe«'or 
Binayendranath ben. wuose mournful and untimely 
death took place at the early age of 4j Readers 
of iht® hook will gam by coming into contact with 
the cultured and devout per-onality of Professor 
Sen tie was a sound scholar, a man of examplary 
character and of high aspirations and untiring 
industry. He -erved the public particularly the 
student commaaity of *‘alcutta. through the 
Calcutta UmveiMty Institute with characteristic 
zeal and sound judgenenf He was no les® active 
and entluisustic a® a woiker of tbe church of the 
New lJi*i>en'at ou 


N\K'H\ti.v*Chenv D'j Rai SalicO /a'ladaiianda 
Riy Publt'hed by Indian /' k ’ s ® Ltd of 
Allahabad Fo he had of huuan Puolulnng 
Boii'e J’l Cornu ilhe t'heet. Calcntia J‘iii.e 
AN 2 " 


ProfcssUi lagadAQanda Haj of Santioiketan has 
bitheito been the authui of sixteen popular book® 
of -cieoce in Bengali Ttiis i® his seveateenih 
wo'k Lt Is a sou of guide to star-land meant for 
cb Idreo but ht to lie tcad bj older persons also who 
do not know much of the starry sky above The 
language of the book is simple and the treatment 
of the subje>.t attractive It contains twelve 
coloured chait® of the sky for the twelvemonths 
ofthejcai show icg the po-ition of The cocstelJa- 
tion and the Milky Way w ith explanatory matter 
There are numerou® other diagrams in olack and 
white Mr Hiy has explained why ditterent 
coQStellanons are given names like boorpio, Leo, 
etc . and told the mythological stories relating to 
the heavenly bodies which are to be found in 
llindu and Graeco-Hcmian mythology The foun- 
dations of the Hindu aluianao in scientific 
astronomy have also been lucidly brought out 
Readers, young and old, are sure to derive pleasure 
and protil from this excellent w ork 


CUOLEKA CmKIIbA 01. Pl^lCHcAL TKEVT1U.NT OF 
CHOLERA OV HOMEOPATHIC pRIiCIPLES By Dl Jliail 
Jfatfra Published by Akihoya Kuinai JJadra 
from 20, Mokendra Goisain Lane. Calcutta Puce 
Jta 2-12 

The mam portion of the book deals with homeo- 
pathic treatment of cholera it also contains 
various other chapters under such headings as 
dehnibon and synonyms, history, aeteologj , epi- 
demiology. symptomatolgy, pathology, prophilaxis, 
complication, diagnosis etc 

The author discu-ses the various forms of the 
disease which are manifested epidemically and. 
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sporadically, describes and explains the homeom* 
thic treatment of the disea«e m detail, and also 
cives a comparative study of important medicines 
The chapter on prophylaxis is incomplete inas- 
much as the author has nothing to say about 
■hygienic principle®, w hich are essentials m preven- 
ting the spread of the disease, and which a prwiti- 
tioner should be v-e\l acquainted, with, when he is 
treating a case of cholera The aulhnr has taken 
a bold step m pointing out that the knowledge of 
pathologv which homeopaths have so long given 
no importance to should not oe neglected in future 
The book 13 written in simple Bengali It -will 
no doubt be appreciated by the new practitioners 
and students for whom it is especially intended 

DwijExniu I>E 


MARATHI 

jriTtHia Sekded Stoms from Jatak 

Tran^hled hi/ Proftssor Josht of Baroda College 
Price Ik 1 12’0 

One hnndred and thirtv»aine stones have been 
selected and translated These stones depict the 
condition and customs of the then society This 
translation more accurate and readable (ban 
I its English rendenng though it contains some 
coined words The introduction is leam^ as 
it deals with the times ot the JataVa® tbeir 
relation w ith other folk literature, their historical 
importance and teaching The author or the 
translator will be thanked by every reader 

iftiT (G«f4 by ZIessrs .V<nl and 
Ajgaolai ) Pries Bs 4 pages 2j0 

The publication contains nearlv twenn 
commentaries on the first c into of the holy hook 
which consists of Id cantos dealing with ethics 
and philosophy Stin Sbankarachana and a few 
other philosophers have not at all explained this 
•first canto thinking it to be an introdnction 
The authors must be congTatuIated os a! the 
troubles they took in collecting and printing in 
this volume these twenty explantory notes, some 
■of which are unpublished. 

T. S WiksSKsn 


GUJARATI 


fl) Kpkbam m EiTaisi By Jlmiercliani 
Me^uuii Pp 82- Price Anitas 6 3rd Edition- 
(2) Oupo AXD Other Love Tales • By Jliaierchand 
JfepftaMi Jip 93 Pnee -4s 4. 

(31 Soirreonv's Dvrltvg asd Othek Sonov, 
By the same author, pp 36 Pice .diiiias. 6 

(D Nakvir L-vlaii By Jlmierchand 'Meghani 
ami Kahr/b/iat Knihan Pp 96- Puce Annas 4 
All published by the Sanrashtra Sakitya ilandir, 
lianpur 1931 

We have already noticed (1) when it was 
first published and aic so glad that a third 
edition has so soon been called for. If is 
brought ont at a reduced pnee The object 
of the Sahitya Mandir is to make available the 
folklore literature of Kathiavad and otier 

patriotic literature at popular price®, and all 
these four boo'-s fulfil that test Olipo con® sts 
of very readable and passionate love tales 

while Somebody's Dailtny and other Songs are 
^Hoping emotion-excitiDg, patriotic sores written 
tu Mr Meghani in and outside the jail during 
the Civil Disobedience period Although publi*bed 
only recently, they have already become popular 
Lala Lajpatrai's Life (4t is a valuable contnbution 
ft reads more like a story, a novel, (ban a 
biograpliy and thus attracts all sorts of readers. 
It IS worth perusal, at least for its simple and 
original style 


PvTAXOiVAS By Jamu Dun Published bv the 
Y«m Km School Bombay Thick Card- 
bo ird llhislrated Cover. Pp 44 k 14 l^et 
Re. 0-10-0 imi) 

The title of this ®mall and attractive little 
volume means “Butterflies.” It contains 40 «ongs 
on all sorts of subjects dear to sma 1 children 
They are composed alter considerable experience 
of the reouiremenis of children by one w ho 
liv^ with them and the success of 
undertaking was assured when he found ine 
little ones singing them with great gii''W 
Pnbiicalion wa® ventured only after this tc't 
was passed We, therefore hope that other 
luvenile institutions will also had them u®efii!. 
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The Geological Survey of India 

“(tNOSTIC’ 


A t the hack ot the lodian Mu^cam and 
\MthiQ the Mu‘^eum cornpoand in 
ChowriQshee Road, Calcufti is situated 
a \erv old scientihc depaitint-nt under the 
cuntrol of the tTovei-nmcnt of India — one *»t 
the oldest departments of its kind — nanielj 
The Geological '?ur\e\ of India The 
nucleus of th^ department d ites back to 
about ISIS when the East India Company 
h.id a geologist attached tn the creat Trigono- 
metrical Surrey The y“r\ hrst geological 
report emaoatiag from the 'orernmeut "as 
issued in ISiO when i publication entitled 
Report of the Geological suney of ludia 
tor ISiS 4d’ was published by Dr John 
ilcClellaud In the oe'^t year Dr Ihonias 
Oldham, then Director of the Irish Suirey. 
was appointed as the Supeiintendent of the 
Geological Survey of Tiidui and with his 
advent the work as'um ' I'portaoce When 
he took ovei charje ti 'is one lesistant, 
Mr Theobald, aheid\ lu mimcc The neyt 
h'e years saw the appointment of ^even 
jssivitints the best known of them being 
H B Medlicott and W T Biantord 

The re-orgauization of the department as 
a regular service re<illv dates fiom 1856. when 
Dr Oldham became Director with hfteeu 
graded assistants and a paiaeoulologist under 
him Though during the succeeding years 
the area of ‘ BiUish I lun wa« eonsiderablv 
enlarged, and the spheie of actinties of the 
Department with it, the strength of the 
Department was reduced bv three assistants 
IE 1806 To compensate foi this, the Govern- 
ment decided to appoint two experts whose 
duty it was to concentrate on the investiga- 
tion of economic minerals But. owing to 
some reason or rather, the post® were filled 
up only in 1896. when Messrs Stonier, 
Reader and Hatch joined 

By 1900 the Departmental activities had 
grown so much that already 30 volumes of 
■ Record'.” 29 of '‘.Memoirs” and 20 
of "Ralaeontologia Indica’ were published 
Much earlier than thi«. in l^sTO, two volumes 
of a ^[a}l 1 tal of the Geology of India by H 
B Medlicctt and W T Bianford bad appeared 
A '•olume on economic geology by M Ball 
av d u'le on mineralogy by F R Mallet were 
published about 1887 The Manual was 


so much in demand that it was soon out of 
priut and a revised and re-written edition 
was published in 1894 by R D Oldham la 
this book winch to this day is a valuable 
compeudi un of Indian geology, the subject 
IS treated a- an entity and not as separate 
bits ,is in th** pievious edition 

From the time of the re-orgmization of 
the Depaitment. etjual attention was paid to 
the inve«tigation of economic minerals as 
well as to the mapping and correlation of 
the different formations of India On the 
economic side 'overal coalfields were surveyed 
and several deposits of useful minerals were 
discovered On the scientific side there were 
several sludiC". of fundamental importance 
A good deal of excellent palaeontological 
work was accomplished by such celebrated 
men a« VoetUng, Waagen. StoliczLa, von 
Kraflt and otheis In the present century, 
however except f('r N'redenburg and Pilgrim 
there have beeu no palaeontologists of note 
to coniinue the excellent work of the last 
ceoturv 

The 'tiulies on the Siwalik system, the 
origin of the Gangetic alluvium and of the 
fiondwana system stand out promiaeutly 
among the result- achieved by the veterans 
of the last century The existence of a glacial 
epoch 10 the Permian times was first esta- 
blished IQ tins country and has later on been 
confirmed bv researches m South Africa, 
Australia and Brazil The report on the 
great Assam earthquake of 1897 is a classic 
of Its charactei which incidentally afforded 
its author an opportunity for specializing 
deeply in seismology 

In the present century up to the out- 
break of the war in 1914, the Department 
continued to progress The war period 
necessitated the suspension of mapping and 
purely scientific work, and concentration of 
attention on economic studies mainly for 
discovering new sources of minerals or for 
increasing the output of existing mines 

The post-war period witnessed an enlarge- 
ment of the cadre of the Department, rather 
by degrees, to the present one, consisting of 
a Director, six Supeninteodents twenty-two 
Assistant Superintendents and sjx sub- 
Assistant Superintendents The important 
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economic enquiries of this period inclade 
bauxite, aluminous refractories and a re- 
survey of the coalfields. Large stretches of 
country have been re-surveyed and mapped 
on modern sheets in almost every province 
The public seem to be unaware of the 
many-sided activities of this Department, 
though a summary of these is to be found in 
the annual report of the Director published 
every year in the “Records of the Geological 
Survey of India Moreover, once in every five 
years a summary of the mineral production 
and resources of the country is published in 
a volume issued as “Quinquennial Report of 
the Mineral Production of India ” 

The Department is also of utility in other 
ways It advises municipalities, cantonments 
and other public bodies on problems con- 
nected with water-supply, sites for wells, 
leservoirs, etc The Railways and the Public 
Works Department frequently seek ita help 
regarding sites foe construction of bndges 
and other structures, alignment of roadv aod 
tunnels and materials for the conslraction of 
roads and buildings It advises the public 
on the suitability or otherwise of 

mineral specimens and rocks sent to it f-^r 
identificatian, so that these can be used to 
the best advantage This work of the 

Department is done free of charge Again, 
k enquiries regarding sources of mineral 
I materials are answered and every attempt 
" is made to be of service to the public 

Attached to the Department is the 
Geological Section of the Indian "Museum, 
wherein are exhibited mineral*, rocks and fossils 
of importance, notlooly Indian but alsoforeigo. 
A duplicate collection of minerals, rocks 
and fossils is also kept and replenished 
from time to time, for purposes of 
presentation to, or exchange with, education 
and Te*asrch in«tilutiocs For several vears 
now, a Drawing Department has been an 
integral part of thy Survey, where all 
sketches and photographs for publication by 
the Ofiice are prepared Lastlr. it roust be 
mentioned that a well-equipped laboratory and 
a magnificent library, are attached to this 
Department, to which access is given by the 
Director to bona-fide students and scientists 
The activities of the Department are now 
of the same character as in the previous 
ye.ars. Whereas similar departments m other 
countries are being constantly enlarged and 
improved, we find here a conservatism hard 
to beat. The reports published by the 


Geological Survey, whether of areal surveys 
or of economic inquires can scarcely be 
considered to be of the same standard as 
those published in other countries They 
lack especially laboratory data, for instance 
chemical analyses This means that the 
growth of laboratory facilities has not been 
keeping pace with the times Again, the 

deparlment suffers by trying to fit every 
officer into every sort of geological job, by 
which means specialization is effectively 
stopped 

In the present stage of development of 
this countiy there is a great need for 

extending the department and enabling it to 
perform the same functions as similar 

departments elsewhere Instead, we hear 
that our zealous legislators are recommend- 
ing a drastic curtailment of the department, 
if not its total abolition ' Supposing that 
Its activities are considerably reduced, it 
will thea be nothing more than a glorified 
prospecting department There might have 
been special reasons during the war for 

such a transformation, but now, lu spite of 
the financial stringency, there seems to be 
none Instead of tbe suggestmn being a 
real measure of economy, it is likely to 
prove to be a considerable hindrance to 
future development Men in scieutific 
departmeuts need to be thoroughly 
up-to-date, if they do not actually 
initiate and lead research And research 
may be directed as much to economic 
problems as to purely academic problems 
If activities are diverted to what may, for 
tbe time being, seem to be useful, it will be 
difficult later on to make up for lost time 

In the United States, for instance, the 
maintenance of a Bureau of mines Has been 
of immen'ie benefit to the mining industry. 
By its close co-operation with tbe Geological 
Survey it has enabled the U S to take the 
lead in the field of mining, metallurgy and 
investigation of ore deposits In this country, 
however, the mining department is no more 
than an inspecting body aod so the 
Geological Survey is the only department 
which can investigate the theoretical and 
practical aspects of the mineral industry 
It IS to be hoped therefore that the lU-adviscd 
step of closing or curtailing tbe activities of 
the scientific departments will not be seriously 
taken up, for this will only result in 
patting back the clock of progress for sevenil 
years to come. 



The Role of Indian Women 
Dr. Parulekar from who«:e mterostiog 
series “Rena=cent India'' have quoted m 
these columns, continues Vus studies in The 
AnjaJt Palli In the late>t: number of that 
paper be writes about Indian women — and 
what he calls their old role in a new world 
Just as ihe prc'ent Indan revolution has 
attracted the world s attention to women it has 
also created new pioblems m theionntn As 
the social structure of centuries besan disintegrat- 
ing the span of social contacts has widened In 
the case of w oraan the change i« speciallv great 
S .0 great that it is agitating people* minds what 
IS her attitude going to he toward- men and the 
ancient culture of the countrv The answer is 
given in two waj'« The orthor'ox futnlainentaiist 
is djiDg if not dead but his place is fast taken 
by a new opporranist w dose rel gion IS on a par 
wnth the patriotic profession* of -he nionev maker 
H 9 first care is to ensure profit not assure himself 
of principles and to speculate in real estate rather 
than on religion But with the assurame of 
coming settlement his mind move- in the direc- 
tions of reviving the old order At the moment 
such men are giving women a sufficiently long 
rope in politics and in movements prehroinaty to 
political freedom But after Swaraj j« attained 
they would like to see women return to the house- 
keeping busiDe«s In their hearts they believe 
Uhouah they dare not say so that the only way 
to save the name is to speak of it as th» gfonous 
preserve of the women in which domain men are 
too incompetent to interfere ' On the other hand 
there are the eitreme socialists whose opinions 
vary from the philosophic collectivism of Plato 
to the materialistic communism of Marx tbes“ 
are the raw product of the new ase ideas, and 
ambitions According to them the ideal state and 
factory are bound to make home and family super- 
fluous. Iheir goal to raze home and education 
prince and priest capitalist as well as bcmnjeois 
culture m order to make workers feel less inferior 
in status Between the=e two tvpes of thinkers the 
orthodox and the modernist, wait the majority of 
the people who wonder how woman is going to 
fare m future and how she is going to behave 
Home IS a laboratory where people learn to 
hv^. in mutual confidence and in setnnty seasoned 
with love for fiovi ololtsinng homes Jndfa 
ui/f need {hem the more the more she progrwses 
along industrial line® It is a very difficult pro- 
blem and very urgent in our times to translate 
in social conduct ‘uch judgment mutual under- 
standing give and take or raiher give without 
take if necessary, as prevail in a happy tauulv 
i'he spiritual qualities which the Indian woman 
has developed in homes are needed ty society 
at large Hampered with caste limitations and 


do-not-do thi» taboos she has had few opportunities 
to try out her home-made ’ methods on societv 
on any large scale Now that she is tree and 
her activitj ts widening betond the traditional 
limits, the tasK ahead of her is to build a passage 
tielween home and society so tfat the "virtues of 
the one may be pa5«ed on to the other and soicety 
mav nse to the consciousness of one family The 
sacrifices of Indian womanhood may then help to 
build a civilization large enough to hou=e a happj^ 
India m the mid-t of a peace-loving world 


Marshal Foch and Kama Yoga’’ 


Kverybody knows that Marshal Foch 
was a very religious man But Prabuddha 
Phaiata would go further aod claiQJ him as 
a Aar/«<j Tojjv/t 


There is nothing so incompatible as religou and 
military life But bistorv does not fail to supply 
instances of great generals who were withal deeply’ 


prayer played a great pail in the formation of his 
character Marsha! Foch had an intense conviction 
that God as a supreme master controls the course 
of all events When he was once praised for 
his military genius, be promptly protested and said, 
‘No. no. genius has nothing to do with it I have 
thought, planned and reflected. But when every- 
thing had been considered 1 liave never seen the 
wav to so'ution Finally, when the \es’ had to bs 
given on which thou-ands of lives were going to 
depend I felt myself io be blind mslrument of 
Prnitdenee 

The idea that it was God who was working 
through him and he was simply a tool m the hands 
of God had been reiterated by him on more than 
one occasion \et he did not fail to exert himself 
to the utmost to snatch victory from his foes 
Belief m God did not make him inert and idle. On 
this point he once said, ' There is no need to 
confase the miraculous with the providential 
Strictly, It IS not proper to speak of the mirac'e of 
of Marne orthe mirac e of the Tser the miracle 
of TictDry This w ould be to disparage the treinen- 
dons part played by our troops As far as I am 
concerned, when at an histone moment a clear 
nsiOD 15 given to a man and the event proves that 
this clear vision has determined movements of 
enormons consequence, in an important war, 1 hold 
ttot this clear view (.snch as 1 think I had at 
Marne, at the Yser ) comes from a providential 
inbuence in the bands of which man is an instru- 
ment, and that the truraphal decision is brought 
from on hgh by a will superior and divine.” 

•fffis sounds like the talk of a Karma-Yogm 
who nnds inaction in action, and fights the enemies 
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on the conMction oI the truth of the 'i-iViDg, "Venly. 
by ilyself have they been already slam be thou 
merely an apparent can've 

Amongst tho«e two or three books which 
nourished the religious life of the great Marshal. 
Imxtahon of Jesia Cbn^t was one 


Faiths Old and New 

la the same paper there is a 'crv 
interesting discussion how modem sceptics 
accept new scientific dogmas with unquestion- 
ing faith ; 

Children are not so much afraid of ghosts and 
and hobgoblins as the modern people are of super- 
stitions and orthodoxis The modem mind revels m 
being able to free itself more and more from the 
shackles of superstitious traditions and old beliefs 
But such IS the iron\ of fate it has simplv suteti- 
tuted a fresh set of superstitions in place of those 
which it dreaded If people will scrutmize the 
religious beliefs of their forefathers to see if thev 
can stand the test of reason thev will swallow 
anything that comes from the political demagogues 
If the people nowadavs are trying to sh^e off all 
superstitions and meaningless customs of the soeietv 
and the old generation, thev are lending themselves 
to the influence of the superstitions of the print 
superstitions of science and so on They will not 
believe what is said la the senptur® though it mav 
contain manv things that are based on erpenenoe 
but thev will take to be true all that comes out in 
the morning newspaper If they will think it as 
derogatory to their self-respect as a rational being 
to believe anything «aid bv an old teacher hoarv 
with experiences thev will be ea«ilv moved by the 
harangue of their partv leaders If thev will throw 
aside the teachings of the Prophets of religion thev 
will enthrone instead Prophets of science Any 
word fipm a scientist will be taken as a gospel 
^th from the beginning of the preMint centnrs 
Einstein has been ruling the field of science with 
his theorv which is said to be intelligible to a 
number of peisous who can be counts on the 
fingers Ifecentlj at a meeting of the German 
Physical Society the Professor annoumes that all 
that he has said so lone might not l»e true With 
r^-vrd to this the ilanche'>ler Guardian says 
"The pre-ent age is reputed to be sceptical and 
incredulous but that is true onlv ot its attitude to 
religious doctrine To sfientitic and qnasi-scientific 
theorv it turns a gaping recoptivitv On that side 
it revels in the incompiehecsible Professor 
Einstem’s theory of relativity i-. understood ^ 
lew fiut It has been accepted in blind faith by 
the multitude ^ow Rmstem bim«eU shakes the 
foundation ol ihcir faith Einstein announced 

that ‘a certain modification of the general theory of 
relativity might tie needed as a re&ult of Dr 
Freundich’s observations ' To most of us the 
inodih atinn will bo as eluMve as the mam theory 
but we shall t'l'lieve m t none the less just as 
there are said to he people with au imperturbable 
faith m the Thirtv-nine Article-” The fact is ual'*ss 
man reahre the Imat Truth he mu-t stum\l<» from 
error to err t Tncie is however tnis difference 
tictwecn religion and science Belief- in religion 
affect life much more vitally than those m science 


And sciaice has shown greater capacity to shake 
off old wom-out theories than many religions have 
given examples of their power to free themselves 
from dogmas even when found harmful 


Royalties and Insurance 
We have never heard that Royalty was 
given to the habit of insuring themselves 
But the frequency with which thrones are 
toppling down on all sides, it seems, makes the 
security that insuraoce oiiers a necessity foi 
them This, at anv rate, is the argument of 
the editor of the In'iurance World 

RiDgs and pnnees very seldom insure tlieir 
lives or property the\ are so sure of ending their 
days in luxury aud comfort The Zemindars of 
our country like to follow the footsteps of these 
great men and so they too shun the insurance 
companies But to-dav that famous Shakespearian 
line has incurred a deeper and a more significant 
meaning and we find it to be too true that 
Dneasy lies the head tliat w ears the Crown 
The world is marching rapidly towards democracy, 
and King after King are being seen to be 
abdicating their thrones out of their own accord 
or being forc^ to do so by their people. No le«s 
than eight or nine Kings have lost their tlirqnej 
since the day Russia the submissive revolted 
against the Imperialistic power and in spite of 
guards took the life of the Tzar of all Russians 
Manoel of Portugs' Ferdinand of Bulgaria. Otto 
of Hungary. 7.it.a of Austria Wilhelm of Oermany. 
Amanullah of Afghanistan Ilussein of Hedjar and 
Alfonso ot Spam allliad to give in the tide of 
democracy m some shape or other and leave 
their country to be an exile in other lands 

Some of these Kings and Emperors are living 
A life of comnarative comfort and luxury in 
London Pans Rome or Louvain or some one or 
other big citr m Europe but when we think of 
the lives thev lived as royalties, the pomp and 
grandeur thev enjoved, the palaces castles car» 
and horses thev had at their disposal their picscnt 
style dwindle almost into nothingoess in India 
we have seen great per-ouages from the famih' 
of pnucps ffceing for tlieir lives from their state- 
princes being forced to abdicate their j7(7ai« and 
to stav content with ,i bkaia or pension whuh 
to their expensive habits ate but mere drop- of 
ram to he sucked np bv a parched eirtli soon 
^ in an age which refii'C<; to bclieie in the mvth 
of the dmoe nglits of Kmgs aud Prmcc-. aa age 
which IS respecter of peison- and not ot 
personage- we ask thc-“ once hmh and mightic- 
to climb down Irom tlicir OlympiL e-tatc- and 
iQSure their lives and throne- agiin-t loss . thi- 
inav help them to ease their lives when over- 
thrown by giant hands they spr>nd iheir days in 
lorn seclusion and quiet bor some the dai s neisi 
not lie what thev U'Ually be. dais Uependent on 
the pitv and chanty of others 

Compames doinu lo- in-urance Ini-me-- miv 
not be loth to in-ure the throne the pilucs witu 
their paranherpalia and th>- jewel- \« for live-. 
Kings and Princes and Zcmindat-. uaias Ji'i 
Malmrajahs, whatever thev be .are but ludividuals 
and as such are prone to suffer from the common 
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frailtv of mia '^o th^ro > innot be an> 
inearmounf.jblo rea-on for thorn not to Jr»nrd 
them-elve-- oinin^t llie ha7'ird of death F^en if 
It be that ni'uh't'o tendeni.\ would run rampant 
over thee 11th takinu the ha'' of Kmtr« a> Ud 
once 0111 Pvni'itrRvn vet th'i' mieht bem'iiran e 
companic- wiUiDsr to t.aV» tii' ml. at a hisher 
rate of or'^tiiiuni (hit the , re'.mt da\ hi--ton 
tel!^ ii> that there ar.^ not -o man\ P\R\Mtrr\'i\- 
as there were in the dav* Jone ^ \ 

foi th-* lO" of their throne' even if the\ 
find It ditTi lilt to effect ati\ iii~nrante a-iin't 
'11-Ti fahiuitN th \ ina\ deinind .if the state an 
rnemploMiient iL-'innoe lo jnat 1 i^xinst then 
heinj depn\. 1 of the \e-\ uii--i'i emploament 
of weariDtr .i lo^in 

Dreamer' of a new kind of 'tafe dream pqr of 
bmldinj the world aeew mn now cive .» fleetinc 
thonuht to the siiestun that one la\ their 'ta*e 
Insurance department mat le fuiD-' the prollem 
of panns the tUim of i lo" f throne oi the 
lOiS of emplovment I \ a Pnti 


Christianity and Women 
Tht C 't surumanz®' the precept' of 
Jesus about itomen 

Tesus ’ no specirti feachinsr ton. eminj 
women as 'Om® lelijrious to* her' have done It 
was due to th® fart that re'll' treated mao and 
woman alike He nevei tonDteD»n..ed a double 
standard He gaae the sim® appeal to all mankind 
hut the women re'ponded more ihorouchlv to tiis 
teachios Put let us 'ee Hw teachios that affects 
women llis brief words on niamaue divorce and 
social sms ffive u« an inKlina of His attitude 
lAfnth ') 27-12 Math 10 2-2 Mark 10 2 12 
Luke 10 For this cau«e shall a man leave 

father and mother and shall cleave to hw wife and 
thev twa’n shall be one fle-h therefore thev are 
no more twain but one desh 'Math 10 >01 

^liO'oeve’r 'ha!! put awav hi' wife ('avin;: for 
the c.ause of fornication) ranscih her to commit 
adiilterv (Math > *2) The word' in brackets 
are omitted in -ome manuscript' Hts ideals 
therefore foi mairnse were mon'vjtmif one man 
and one woman ’’qit'iUt’i of i»ta*ii' and worth union 
that thev become one and MTiat 

Dod hath joined let no man put asunder ’ Chn«t s 
ideals have put rantual (ovc of wife and hu'band 
fu ffte foresAJuftd The luarrw^e Mi' ehaitaed 
for the better bv the hicrh end honouraiie pO'idon 
accorded to women The union of ~e\e> has lieen 
purifl^ bv tke absolute piohihilion of ev-tra- 
marrimonul conuection and tlie emphatic condemna- 
tion of divorce as e'sentiallv sinful 

Di' reliirious leachin? has affected women in the 
fact that He has einnha«i«ed 'lualitiP' that are 
reckoned feminine He etnnna«ise<l love (Math 
22 ') >40 Mai k 12 ’>4 d] Lnke I'i 2". 2Tt tie 

showed the utmost comra-sico His parables 
teemed wotli lUstancei of love workins lo hnmaii 
affairs Another of the virtues He evlolled was 
mesknc's ('lath 5 5 10-22 and 39) Itrsavirtne 
that all men admire m a woman and despise lU a 
man But not onlv d'd Jp'US teach bv word fut 
inu''h more by eyaraple The difference between 
cxiuracce aud meekness is that one is a momentary 
a t and the other a prolonsred beanns. Jesus for 


the joy 'Ct before Him endured the Cross despisinn 
the shame iHeh 12 2) Then IIis Joffy ideal' 
of pnntv are peculiarh what man requires of 
women onlv (Math 5 2<-Lm Mark ?• 20-23. 

Math t'> 18-20. Math s.) Finally fie em 

pha'ised 'ervioe and hiimilitv and bv Uis matchless 
example made Hi-, precepts leai cMath. IS Vj 
1 11-12 Marks .34-lG Luke 14 7 11) 


Essentials of Sikhism 

Sikhisni has aiw.avs been known as one of 
the manliest .and noblest of creeds Dr Alohan 
''lujrh writes in T/u Khnlva Ifenea about 
the essentials of that creed He =avs 

In so far a.' inerefore iiurii 'Tovmd bincli the 
‘he foundet o^ biklu'in emph»si.ed the virtue of 
uni ontarainaied aud Divioe hraverv and the condi- 
tions of Its attauiraent nameh 'iinplicitv of life 
aud maooeis and practical recosoition of the 
brotherhood of luin -o far has h® supplied us of 
the twentieth centiin the best weapon that for the 
further prcuiiess of our present dvihration we need 
badi\ roakiQi: U'C of ''iUu'”i in light is a 
unuer^fil iimlatiou to gll mriiiiciual' of uhnUier 
ooiinlni «/ mcf to hold nioft fhr bamifi of Urmer’i 
ft' trimiji®t call to them n He brave for Rraverv 
IS the most cardinal of all virtues only th® brave 
can f-e the successful mstrument' of the fulfUment 
of His Divine plana But vou can't be brave vou 
can never hitit to succe'S with another if the 
cause that vou espouse IS had is evil la contamt 
uated t>v the disease* of hatred violence untruth, 
selfishness and lu»t \oucant be brave if vou 
lead lives of comfortandluvury if v ou look down on 
men of darker colours rousher manners weaker 
cOD5.ritutioii® l®«$er pow ers and of different belief' 
You cant '^e really brave unless vou think yourself 
immortal ' our ideals eternal vour father in Heaven 
as the sole ultimate Tudjie and Righter of wrongs, 
and vour dutv on earth as the fearless peaceful 
chan)j>tOft«inp of all lau'CS that stand /or Ilitn 
and for the prevalence of Hk laws of equal and 
common liberty equal and common opportunities 
e<iuat and common riuhts equel and common 
privilege* equal and common worship ‘^ball we 
keed that call ' Shall we accept this Gospel that 
doe® awav with excluiioni'ra exploitation and 
sral bins and provides you the opportunity to 
come OQ a common platform where von have not 
to confront the felter^ of ‘caste and Kirab and 
conquest 


Superstition 

Mrs E V Davis contributes a very 
interesting study on superstitions to Thr 
Indian 

Owing to the rapid advance of knowledge the 
west IS comparahvelv free from superstition' that 
are or a harmful nauire Traces of belief in sorcery 
and witchcraft ate still visible here and there Two 
or three hundi'ed veac' ago, burning of witches 
was very wminon ^ou have proof of it in the 
lit^ture of the time and in the records which 
tell you of thousands of poor old women who were 
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burnt alive for \Mtchcraft As late as fifty years 
aso m England a story is related of a faimly 
here six children died in succession their feet 
Jiaving mortified and dropped off The neighbotir- 
liood 'aid It was the result of witchcraft Investi- 
gations later on showed that it was due to the 
improvident use oE -one pemcious food. 

[paving this di'iual -ide of auperstuions let os 
turn our attention to the more tniial side the silly 
superstitions whuh do not do any particular barm 
to anybodv but wiiKh can he described as soml 
diver-iOD' perhaps superstitions that have their 
root' in the past and are thereby inter^tiuR^ Let 
us take the ordinari superstition about Ko 13 
which 1' \en common in the West The following 
inudent mav be a surpri'e to many of you here 
"When the b s ‘ Mauretania’ was due to sail from 
New Tork to England on Friday the 13th of a 
month, the passengers were so upset about it 'tat 
the sading was actually postponed until just after 
mid-night. so that they could avoid the lU-luek’ 
of setting out on such an ill-oroened date ^ The 
London Konh East-rn Eailwav abolished No 13 
from Its sleeping car-service. The Savoy Hotel. 
London has no No 13 on it* bed room door where- 
as another hotel got over the difficulty by starting 
with No 14' Well dreadful things do happen on 
Friday and on a 13th but they happen on other 
days as well. Those who are supeisuuous about 
No. V3 have only to think of the Thmeen Clubs 
that are run in London and New "kork The 
members meet once a ye.ar to show its contempt 
for superstitions Thev meet on Friday the 1.3ih 
of the month, guests sit 13 at each table A aiitor 
19 broken every time the members are sealed, 
waiters come in to the music of the fuoeial march, 
ices are served in the form of a skull reposing in 
a coffin The dmeis even count up to 13 as a 
cliaot ' Still this club goes on as mernly as any 
other club. 

Belief m omens good nnd bad is al*^ a very 
widespread superstition. ' When great disasters are 
about to befall a nation or state, it often happens 
that there is some warning’ says Herodotus The 
first day that Julius Cmsar sat on the throne and 
wore a purple lope an ox was sacrificed and 
It was found that it had no heart Soon after this 
Cresar was assassinated The owls cry as a bad 
omen is accepted both in the East and the West. 
In India some times people desert their homes if 
an owl sits on them and cry Shakespeare and 
other writers also refer often lO this tad omen- 
The reason is obvious thetn is dismal, it is 
heard only at night when ever’ thing el's® is, silent 
In India you get a string of these tad and good 
omens such as a black cat a \ndow, a snake, one 
Brahmin, empty pot. as bad omens and two 
Brahmins, milk. cow. honey, etc. as good omens, 
bo strong IS the belief with some people that they 
w ould go tack and start after sometime on their 
errand Some of tho'e of course are easily explain- 
able. w hy a lull pot should bo more welcome than 
an empty pot, why honey is preferable to a snake, 
but 1 have not been able to find out why on earth 
two Brahmins are to be preferred to one ’ 'Black 
cat” superstition is common in the 4\est also It 
IS bocaU'O of its association with witchcraft. \\ itches 
are sometime- repro’entod as holding black cats 
The bram of a black cat is supposed to be one of 
the chief ingredients of the recipe of a witch Thus 
the poor cat also has to pay the jwnalty for its 


colonr. Perhaps a consolation— that not only human 
being’i that have to suffer for a b'ack skin ' Cats 
have been suffering for centuries ' But there is a 
a ray of hope ' In some countries, if a black cat 
comes into the house, it is a sign of good luck 
The rpasoD may be becau-e the Egyptians reve- 
reneed the black cat. Thousands of mummies of 
black cats were unearthed in Egypt lately. 

Breaking of a mirror is another of_ the bad 
omens The origin probabb is this You could 
read in a mirror or simi ar substance the will of 
the gilds so to break it accidentally is an effort 
on the part of the gods to prevent people from 
seeing then future if it is sad i e they break it 
only if the future is sad But luck is said to last 
seven years because the Romans believed that 
every seven years saw an important change in' 
human life’ Napoleon was so possessed of this 
superstition that when he accidentally broke the 
glas-. on Josephine’s picture he would not rest or 
sleep till ihe messenger whom he had sent to find 
out about her welfare came biack ' 

Ta spill salt IS a very bad omen Juda*. at the 
last supper spilt 'alt it seems The real origin of 
fieiief IS to be found in the great respect with 
which salt was regarded in early days. Homer 
called It salt divine Plato said it was a thing 
valued by the Gods In Greece and Rome, it was 
offered sometimes in the sacrifice instead of animals. 
For some tiae salt was given as part of your 
reward in teiUTD for services rendered So that 
the word "salary ’ is derived from Salarium or 
salt From this came the expres'ion ‘ to earn one’s 
salt.” eat one 8 salt. etc. U is based on common 
sense that no meal is complete without salt 
Therefore, to spill it. is surely a sign of bad 
luck ' 

Sneezing is a bad omen both m the East and 
the M’est To many of us U is certainly bad omen, 
because often it la followed b.y a bad cold ' But 
some regaid it vety seriously indeed. In India 
some believe it is a sign f f an evil spirit . probably 
It originated from the savage idea that souls and 
evil spirits go in and out of the body, that you 
sneeze when other evil spirits enter your body and 
probably tickle iL It is a custom with many m 
the 4Vest to Sdy "God ble'S you' when you sneeze. 
It may be to save you from this evil spirit or it 
may be they believe m the following story- 
Before Jacob’s time, i. « . loi g ago people sneezed 
once only and died But Jacob interceded on 
bcha f of men and got a relaxation of this law on 
condition that a prayer followed a sneeze^ God 
consented and hence God Bless You.” Now-a- 
days, I assume many of us would choose this form 
of death— one sneeze — in preference to many others 
that are coming into fashion day by day I ' 

Further quite independent of all education and 
training, we sometirries find that there is the super- 
stitious mind Lr. Ji hn'on believed something bad 
would happen to him if he did not touch every 
post as he pa«'ed along the road Kockfeller him- 
'elf the wealthy philanthropist, it is taid earned 
aa eagle stone in his pocket which was tied with a 
nbbon. He believed that this s'one and Ihe ribbon 
bronchi him all the luck, and to any special friend, 
he would cut and give a piece of 'lu'’ rilL'on. 
Another reason why we still observe certain super- 
«tition< IS becau-'’ as they eviat now. tome oi 
them are ju't pastimes and like seme f^stivaK 
they provide opportunities for a letter social liie- 
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PerFormaace oF certaia rites as lon-r as they are 
not hartnFul. e to brios ram and m lease crops 
thouali tliey ma>- be useless in themselves gratifj 
the desire to do >om“thin 2 and to feel as if some- 
thin? was hems done So the\ allar anxiety and 
give hope and confidence. 


This creative work is bevond official bodies how- 
ever efficient they mar be It am be done only 
b\ voluntarj’ organirations Founded on the liiah 
ideals of service to hmnanitv and deriving their 
in-piration and strength from faith in (Jod and in 
the pOsMblilies of human persoaalitj 


Voluntary Organization and Welfare Work 

The report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour m India has naturally focuss»d 
attention on labour questions in India. Mr 
P 0 Philip writes in The Xattoml Chnssttan 
Council Eeiicif on the place of voluntary 
organizations in welfare work 

Before leaving the subject of welfare, it is 
necessary to consider one point and that is the 
place of voluntary organizations in welfare work 
There are obvious difficulties in the wav of civinff 
outside workers access to the intenors of mills and 
other work-places and therefore it mav be aetej-sary 
for voluntary organizations whifh seek to do wel- 
fare work to confine their activities to improving 
the conditions outside the factories As a matter 
of fact wliatever welfare work by voluntary bodies 
has come into e:isten'*e in Indua in the past has 
been mostly along these lines, with little or no 
co-ordination with any welfare work that may be 
done inside the factories For reasons which we 
cannot understand the Commision have thought it 
not necessary to discuss the subject of the place of 
voluntary organizations m welfare work la all 
the recommendations of the Commission for 
improving the condition of labour the parties usual- 
ly refered to as being concerned in the matter 
are the employers, the muoicipahties and the local 
Governments It is but right that the mam burden 
of the responsibility for removing evils and bring- 
ing about better ■’onditions should be laid upon 
these parties . but the general public through 
voluntary social service organizations can help 
these three parties in several ways The Commission 
would have done well to examine the nature of 
the service so far rendered b\ voluntan social 
service organizations and to lav down the most 
fruitful lines of co-operation between such organiza- 
tions on the one hand and the eniolovers local 
bodies and Governments on the other, in the light 
oF the valuable exoerience of We>tem countries 
m this matter We consider this as a senons 
omission in the atherwis» admirable Report of the 
Commission. For arou-:ing public opinion on exist- 
ing evils in the mdustnal system aad thus prepar- 
ing the ground for neccs«ar.v legislation for 
producing the atmosphere m which ameliorative 
^ regulations can be worked for siipplvmg men and 
women of the right outlook and spirit of service to 
work successfullv the schemas of welfare and 
improvement whrh it is proposed to initiate and 
strengthen, the help and co-operstion of voluntary 
organizations are indispensable Even if all the 
legislative measures recommended hv the Com- 
misiion are put on the statute book wp can conceive 
the possibiliiy of their temg qmte aoable to 
change labour conditions in India unless the forces 
of reform and regeneration lying dormant and 
unsuspected in the community are actively mobilised 
for bringing a better social order into existence 


Ideals of the English Universities 
Dr Isaiah Peter describes the ideals of 
the English Unnersities in The Youna Men 
of India Btoma and Ceylon 

The hrst thing tint stiuck me in the Universities 
of England is the direct and indirect einpliasis 
upon religion To start with religious ideaU at the 
oiitaet may be an anathema to many The older 
Cmveisities— Oxford and Cambridge— wore originally 
founded for the training of the clergy Attendance 
at the chapel every day is compul-ory at Eton and 
Hirron It is however strange that these public 
'•chool boys who are so keen on attending the church 
seem to neglect it later. There is a chapel attached 
to even' college m the older Universitie- In 
modern Universities as m Kings’s College London. 
IS a foundation with a theological faculty In 
college® where there are no chapels religious 
activities are maintained by arranhements with 
local churches and other religion? bodies 

Outside critics do not usually accept the spiritual 
and religious basis of English education Dr 
Norwood Qeadmaster of Harrow, speaking of 
English Secondary Schools contends that most 
boys have a definite desire for right conduct, a 
desire as the bov would say to live decently, and 
to do something that mav be of real use in the 
world” The relation of religion and ethics to the 
system of education imparted in our Universities 
13 a problem that han to be fearlessly faced by 
educatioQi'ts and polmcians I am aw ire of the 
Benares Hindu University and the Muslim Univer- 
sity of Alisarh I am eiiuallv aware of the religious 
instruction imparted by missionary institutions m 
the conn rv Barring these there are many 
colleges where no attempt has b’^en made to 
emphasize the sp ritual basis of education The 
only notable exception is the expe-imeatal univer- 
sity of Dr Rabindranath Tagore— the Visva 
Bharati ' 

The chief ‘deal of the English Universities is 
character-building This is chiefly achieved bv the 
re-ide'vtial svstem which charaf’tenzes th« Umvei- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge In tins respect 
they are the pride of England and the envy of the 
world The advantage of the residential system is 
that students are in very close and intimate contact 
with one another and with their tutors This 
intimate contact between personalities together with 
social and athletic activities provides the best 
training ground for character-building 

Another feature that struck me as an essea'ial 
factor of UQiver-itv life in England is the athletic 
ideal This is a verv prominent feature of English 
Public Schools and Oxford and Cambridge Even 
in the other universities sport occupies the s<a'ne 
important part in wniveretty life though the oppor- 
tunities are limited It is most unfortunate 
that an exaggerated importance is attached to sport 
Tne Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race is as impor- 
tant as the Der&y The exaggerated importance is 
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seen in the saying atinhuted to the Duke of 
Weliiugton that the battle of tVaterioo was won on 
the jhaving held* o5 Eton 


The Muslims and Indian Nationalism 
feard.ir \J V Kibe, wntios id It item on 
the Ilindu-Mosl^'in problem offers the followine 
Tfm.iru' on ti e position ol the Tfoslenis in 
the Indian n iCiOD 

In ludii the Mu-alnian-i aie a <Joseh-kait 
fulh organised and mtenseU fanatital ncm-ieeiohal 
naiion It lia^ otcnjned the eofire comment of 
India from b’ane •'oicuiin to the ilmn x*- and 
from the \rabian lea to the Uirdci'- ot Binma 
■Wheiever the Mu'alm.ina go thev cairv N'ltn 
them then Maynl burial ground and the 

daily practice of turning to the m 

remembrance of Mecca h%e time- a day Trom 
personal appearance die'-s or custom- to even 
ihicp cKc titer are «\<icth the reter^e o» the 
ilmdu- Their laD5U''ge t-'o i- ouffandi-h it- 
script too IS written fioin the oppo«ite side Thi- 
pation has in no single conotiv a latgoi numlei 
among its fold than m India oi Chint It has no 
regionil patnoti-ni except for the hoh p(a>.e^ 
in Arahia and Irmi it- inten-e dexolicn to the 
doLtnne'i taught by Mohainuied make- u augressne 
tor their -pitad 

On ilie other hand the »e-.t of the ),>opoiaiicn 
whitli at lea-t hi- no latiiutism foi ao\ otbi.i 
coimtn than Indn i- divided amoDC-t punieroiic 
ca-tcs and cuh-ca-ie- and need- willi ooK i 
few thing- common to til It i- th< Uuei 
cIuiacterisiK - w liK h make it a cation tmopean 
wiiicjsaie fond of poiatirs our !h.» India »- a 
comment like Europe and therefore <an never 
lomo befne tiie woild a-> one tcimtiv wnh a 
umtarv iBovemraout Ther would divide India 
lutu iiiQiiiuerable State- ju-c as it may ^ult the 
fancies or daiiii« ot the people in ixiwer They 
forget tiiit the divisions so mtnh apparent arc 
but gradations in an aristoewticatiy planned nation 
ihe oniv divisions that count are political ifivi-ions 
treaty bv past events and happemncs 

fhe onlv ob-iacle therefore to the welding 
ot India into a nation are ilie Mn-almans ^cither 
the depres-ed clashes who will f>e lifted hv 
enlightened Indian opinion especiallv when it will 
have the control ct the suimiaisiration and 
tJovernmeut nor the Ohn-tians who pcsse«& 
lOgional patriotism are an obstacle The fact 
that iurkej Iraq Egypt and the Uedja/ not to 
-peak of buch older States as Afghanistan or 
lorsia Jiave developed regional jntnotj-m creates 
the hope that the Indian lluslim» too maj give up 
tan-lsiamiem L’ljder the btrone even tyianmcai 
rule of the Bolsheviks m tmviet Russia and 
licih.ips the nationalist imlitarj Ooveinm^t of 
Ehina the ilii-almanb in tho-e nations have teen 
raoulclcd and al-orled into^ them I’erhaps when 
India aciiuires a National Oovernment wliat lias 
iiappencd to Islam ef-ewliero niaj liuppen here. 
Ulut to do till then is a piobletn that sirntger.. 
^ imagination and bathes juxipheej 

-Much stole can t' l-ud bj the educated and 
hence enliglitened \ outfi in the country There 
Is ground for hoping that the young Mn-aliuana 


are more affected by the views of the regionally 
miiided far-eeeing leader- in fhe country than by 
those of Pan-I'lamic leaders But the appeal of 
the b gots IS devoutly responded to by the niassc'- 
Any hold on the people that the former acquire 
might lead to a le-sening ot the hold of the latter. 
At present whether their proposals he in the 
general interests ot alt the inhabitants of the 
country or not the idea simply makes no appeal 
to the ibasse- excites their wrath aud mvife- 
their opposition fetich being the ca-e. the state 
of aflaitb can onU be mended bv a strong rule of 
the majoriti which )- sure to lead to reroluhoo 
with all us attendant horrors or bj . m eour-e 
of tune an internal revolution artected by world 
causes Ol bv a peaceful penetration under a 
fewaiajsa Gocetnineut But never under foreign 
dotniDatiOQ can the pace be accelerated Therefore, 
the tirst objective to gam i- the attainment of 
self-gov eminent 


Labour Legis/afion in india 

Dr Rdjani Kanta Das contribute^ an 
article ou labour legislation in India to 
The Indian fertile Journal In the 
cooclusioa to thib article he sums the 
whole Situation a® follows 

il» The commercial uvalry of Lancashire 
testiJe indn-tnes ogann the rj-ing JuJian eoitoa 
mill mdusin wh.ch challenged their almost 
moaoiwIistK market, cornbtaed with the phi’an 
clitopic movement both m England and India 
to ameliorate the labuui conditions of worker* 
e«pe<iall\ of women and thtldrea 

edt The tinanciat interest of Biifish jianter* 
and otlier Jlrui-h indusfrialistb in India as well 
as ot the new l\ rising Indian capitalists, who 
pioiested asamst encroachment on the right of 
individual enterpn-e and on the security of 
mve-tment — , 

(.di Xational awakening among the peopJ 
who resented anv other interference m the^ 
mtetnal aRairs but who neverthele-® wanted 
to advance the social and mdubtiial welfare oj 
the countij as a whole as opposed to the mtere-t 
of the capitaltsfs 

(41 The rising consciousness among tee 
workeis. who und-r the guidance of their leader- 
had t-e^n aclivelj engaged »o improving the'i' 
eoodiHons by organisafioo and legislation. 

(5) The International Labour Organuation 
■whicii has not only set np new ideals lor laVcw^ 
legislation, but has also broiigiit together diveraent 
Interests both nationtl and international, of 
capital and (Jovernments. to achieve ueiin.i’- 
rebUlts for the equaliiation and imprpvenioi i 
of labour toodiuons all over the world It 
have been noticed itiat most of tlie rec-ent legisiai'ie 
mea-urc-s in India, including the amcndinenc 
of the older Act- have been based on me 
provisionwof the Conventions and Jlccommendatios- 
of the IntcmviUonal labour Conference 
In undertaking the enactmtot of 
lesp-lation the Government ha- [■een guJ-Hit' 
thtee fundatncMai pnounles 

U) 2von intertc-reiice wiih the growth of mw-ew 
indu-tncs nf whidi ihccountiy is bidl> m nec'i- 
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'SiOfc* the vrar the Government has. however, 
decided to give encourasement to all national 
indn^tnes. . . . 

(2) Protection of workers, especially of women 
andchidren. This has raturallv been the most 
important principle of labour legislation. It began 
with provision for the control of labour contracts 
in plantations, and the regulation of child labour 
in fictones. and has graduillv deve'oped into 
such measures as are required by the changing 
social and iodu'trial condihons of the people 
especiallv the wage workers , . 

13) Fulfilment of international obligations As 
a member of the Internatio a' Labour Orsanization 
the Government of India has not only ratm»d 
eleven Conventions but has also given effect 
to the principles of these Conventions, ^ well as 
-those of several recomendations in the national 
labour legislation ... 

'This survey of Indian labour legislation also 
indicates the nature of the outstanding proteins 
which may roughly be clasified under two headings, 
namely, the legislative and the constitutional. 
The legislative problems relate to the adoption 
of regulative measures witn a view to 

(1) consolidating divergent provisions of 
different la'^onr Acts in various indnsmes 

(2) extending the scope of the law to a large 
number of ladnstnes and to a larger class of 

(3) improving labour law m the light of the 
■higher needs of the workers and in conformity 
•with the nsing sense of social justice 


on the force that can . be commanded by either 
party, and the prevailing moods in other parts 
of th'* world. The last world war seemed to be 
Smeh a universal movement but Remarque’s “All 
Qniet ou the Western Front” has rudely silenced 
the enthusiasts of all nauons. and has violently 
shaken the self-complacency of arm-chair political 
philosophers Th“ war-to-end-war has been a 
gigantic scheme for the capture of the wealth 
of the world Those who had their eyes open 
were astounded by the scramble for spoils that 
went underneath all the rhetoric speeches and 
moral sermons of the sponsors of that vast 
catastrophe Remarque has conclusively shown 
how simple folk, are hoodwinked or compelled 
to join hands with designing politicians against 
all their sense of humanicv. morality, right, doty 
and justice. And the worst part of the ugly 
affair is that the people in power, are really so 
Ignorant that they do not even know what is of 
lasting good to themselves, but are entirely led 
by a blind and voluptuous hankering for immediate 
gain. With high-sounding profusion of moral 
duty they enter battle with senseless indecency 
and bnog ruin on the whole nation Confidence 
in “bosses” is rudely shakeu People now do not 
take them at their words but seek an ultenor 
motive behind their professions, the presumption 
being always against them A change is necessary. 
But which IS the way '' 

The various reform movements that ought 
to be afoot to counteract this perilous idea are 
found wanting a new orientation of the 
outlook of the leaders is required. The 


Root and Branch Reform 

In a thought provoking article under the 
above caption, appearing in the JiprniH^ 
Star Swami Gambhirauanda inveighs against 
the past social movement as disregarding 
-the individual altogether, and as bent on 
bringing about no artiBcial society where 
individuals are always to be sacrificed at its 
behest. He says 

We speak of social movement* as if society 
is au organism, all whose parts can mwe togethCT 
towards a supposed goal- ,As a matter, of fact, 
nothing is farther from the tnith Sraetv as a 
whole never moves It is oniv this part or that 
moving according to the urge of =ome real or 
-imaginary interes‘ History shows that no moyfs 
ment hsa so far been universal or has touched 
even a great portion of society Such a movement 
is always partial and very often meets witn 
opposition from other parts EvidenHv infere^ 
are at variance, and none can sav which i* the 
best at any time The decwiou nitiiDatelv aepenos 


writer proceeds to say 

Thinkers at present are, however, taking a 
different view and a different Ime of action. 
They believe that the approach must be made 
from within Men’s ideas tnu*t be changed. Ic 
13 (here that the battering ram must be laid But 
they are not agreed as to -what new ideas should 
be inculcated They seem to be prescribing reme- 
dies as exigencies of the cose demand without 
any Ihorougii diagnosis They do not look at 
man as an individual but onlv take the needs of 
society into consideration In other words, they 
are more eager to make the world better than 
to advance each individual nmt Idle visionanes 
as they are. they forget that society apart from 
its component parts is an idle fancy of an over- 
iraainn'»tive brain The real problem is how to 
make the individual a real man Given that he 
can fit into any good society and make it better 
environment cannot be neglected and to that 
extent the influence of society in the make up 
of an individua! has any meaning But that is 
not the decidiDg factor The emphasis must be 
on the inumdual and social movements must 
proceed with that distinct end in view. 
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W3 Talk Too Much 

ilr. Jay Macksey contributes the following 
diagnosis of the present age to Amenea . 

This 19 the talkative age Not of coarse in the 
sense of eloiiuence, for eloquence 'S dead and from 
its grave has sprung wise-cracking Perhaps the 
talkies, the radio, and paradoxicalJr, the speakeasy 
have contributed to the impression ; but whatever 
the cause, men have become wordy, unreasonably 
Not that they are given to long speeches, but rather 
that their tongues have loosened and the springs of 
speech are bubbling more volubly than ever before- 

Perhaps this is another evidence of the current 
effeminizatioa of men. Certainly women are greatly 
to blame for the situahon. Tet to make women the 
scapegoat is far from my purpose, rather what 1 
lament la that it is man. who has fallen from his 
high estate,— man the deliberator. Weighing the 
influence of women as an aggravating circumstance 
and so dismissing it, the presenMay loquacity of 
men can be ascribed in great part to the obsession 
to get publicity. Ideals in judging manhood seem 
to have changed, as far as the open market is 
concerned, manhood apparently m every walk of 
life today is measured by what are called contact 
possibilities ” We know the patter. A man is 
elected or promoted to a position demanding ability 
not because he is a specialist in the work, but 
because he is a good contact maker, a social cam 
He belongs to i several cmc clubs, can swing a 
mashie, refrain from trumpioi his partner’s ace 
and has a line of small talk. Thu? a heavy pre- 
mium is put upon supertlcial qualification? and 
real merit is submerged It is the day of the facile 
talker. The tongue wagger ha? displaced genius 
with the result that falsity and hypocrisy are 
more countenanced 

With or without loquacity the republic will of 
course survive. Yet loquacity is an evil One has 
but to ^ throvp in occasionally with one or other 
of the figures that make up this composite picture, 
to be convinced. 


America Needs Gandhi 

This is the heading under which the 
editor of The Christian Register wntes as 
follows : 

America needs a JIahatma Gandhi. We «lo 
not mean to deliver it from its political evils ; 
but to call It back from a complex and automatic 
civilization to the practice and enjoyment of the 
genuine arts of peac« and a harmonious prosperity 
which is the only prospenty that does a natum 
much good, iluch may be said m support of this 
machine age : it mate? for speed, eifioency 


comfort, a life crowded with twice the possessions 
and thrills of the fathers But, also, it shatters 
nerves, drives the individual harder and faster 
and immei^ely complicates and confuses the 
process of (tviog A writer who was peculiarly 
obeying of the signs of the times remarked a 
few years ago. with a gentle touch of humour, 
that he feared the effect of too much application 
of electricity to the affairs of the human race ; 
meaning, probably, that humanity would be so 
overloaded with luxuries and labour-savmg devices 
that life would cease to be natural and might 
defeat itself. 

Even nature is being turned into playthings 
and a means to promote the commercial instinct. 
Eagmecnog genius, with almost unlimited wealth 
to support It has turaei what were formerly 
impassable moantain barriers into a magnificent 
scenic country to be seen from the luxury of 
antomobiles and parlour cars. Rrvers lakes, and 
ocean courses are used for racing purposes by 
college crews, speed-boat enthusiasts and yacht* 
clubs. Forests, once impenetrable, have wide, 
smooth roads, and are playgrounds for automobile 
tourists. For several years, on the way to our 
summer home, we have been pa.?siQg a waste 
country of underbrush rocks and scrub-trees. 
The last tune we passed that way we diseoversd 
that the land wis being cleared for a great 
airport 

Mr. Gandhi is exerting a tremendous influence, 
not only on the people of India, but on the 
philosophy of the world Extravagaut statements 
are made of his power. He certainly remains 
true to his apostlesmp Wh^n expecting to eo to 
London, for a round-table conference on fudiao 
affairs, he did not plan to go, as he might m a 
first.K:las5 cabin free of charge He selected the 
steerage Ke was going to take along hts own 
PTOvisiom in the form of grapes, dates, and the 
mdk of two goats. He had also planned to take 
a spinning wheel and a copy of ‘Civil Disobedience, 
a work of the non-conformist Thoreau. whom 
Gandhi greatly admires. The fact of changed 
plan? does not invalidate simplicity of preparation. 

We more than half suspect that the.infiuence 
of this extraordinary man on his time is due as 
moch to his philosophy of the simple life v hicn 
he so consistently practises, as to his politK^ 
doctrines So we ask • Would not America benefit 
from a similar example ? 


What a Russian Thought about America 

Boris Pilnyak, the Knssian novelist, has 
been vishog the United States recently, 
expressing his views rather freely. Tc9 
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followm:: suwraarv of hi« opinions appears 
ID 77k Xctc Republic. 

He stranse contrasts, splendid and temble 
things. At a literarr hanqnet tendered him ^ upon 
in® arrival he fonnd his American hosts dnnhins 
liQUor copiOTi’l.v. althonsh the coontry had long aaro 
been declared bone-dry. He developed a spontane- 
ons lifang for onr xvidely distributed gram alcohol, 
vrhich looks like vodki (At the same tnnchon in 
his honour he saw the two mO't famous Amencan 
novehit* Sinc’air Lewis and Theodore Dreiser 
engage in an altercation which included one bn^k 
slap in the face) H“ 'aw police everywhere in oar 
great cities pre=ervmg order upon the streets and 
skillfull}’ directing our proanmg traffic but he 
saw also in our tabloids the pictures of gangsters 
who shot each other down with impunity some- 
time' s'axung or wounding children in the vicmitv 
(jansntt'r biUin?; he remarked, was perfectly 
legiPmate in this countrv a feature of Amencan 
life' bfce prohibition drinking (Tjets thmfcwere 
•sitting here and not dnnking. lifting hi-> glass and 
snnJing sardonically t He vi-ited BoHvwood. 
wonder cit}'. home of the most mod®m Of the art». 
t'Ut vDuch'afed that art ’n^ver spent a nicbt m 
HoVywcod. Asked to coUatcrate in the prepara- 
tion of a motion picture upon a Russian suf ject he 
advised against the u«e of a certain incident which 
was impossible in Ru"ia today but was told that 
it made "good movie He «ked himself So whv 
do thev need me '• as he pocketed a gsnerons fee 
for useless «emoes and drove off upcn a (our of 
the country in a Ford Posing the Grand Canvon 
he judged it instantly to be a ’fake The middJe- 
SJ 2 W town* hs 'tori.^ at he dotted “provincial 
oity-TiU8ge« ’ In ^ew Vork howev-sr he found a 
city of the ‘ twentv-first oeotorv He saw our 
depression also and romarked that Russia could 
dispense with this as with our cockiog He saw 
everywhere a great industrial machinery of marvel- 
ous technical perfecnon which hi* own countrymen 
are «lrainms to duplicate but this machinery 
worked at half-pre-sure. as if seized with deadly 
de -av whereas m Rnsaia. machmery labours and 
full blast So what was the use of the 
marvellcus Amencan machmery Or fte vast nch 
farm area which glutted the countr\' with so much 
food that from seven to ten million Amencans 
fai'ed hunger ' In Ru"ia. at least people did not 
go hungry because there wa? too much food around 
the pla'^. 

Oa the whole Piinyak th. imbt "Aiaenca has 
taken the most vital' and fiasbv things *rom 
■European culture and developed them to the last 
pos'itle limits But kecat^e Amencas activities 
seemed kewildered apathetic decadent, whereas 
Russia was working with might and mam to cany 
out a great rational plan for social betterment, he 
prorosed me-nlv to transport to his own energized 
land “the leautiful women the health.v men”— for 
many cf whom there was no work here — and above 
all ■ the technical improvements which, at a time 
bke this seem to go to warte. Ifo doubt onr great 
captains of mdcstry. our I'cnith of 3ukv orators 
and all the re-t who kebeve with Hr Hoover that 
civi ization has reached with us its ak^ltjte climax 
will hcd it an odd seoaticn to te pitied ky a 
Russian- But it 15 equally certain that the e^>en- 
enc-e is good for them. 


The Stages of Nationalism 

Professor Carleton J. H. Hayes is a well- 
known Amencan historian Recently he has 
published a history of modem nationalism 
under the title The Hisfoneal Eiofwftoii of 
ifodem Xationahsvi It is a study of the 
roam stages in the development of nationalism 
and is reviewed at length by Professor John 
Herman Randall in World Unity Mayaxinf. 
Its mam conclusion are summanzed as 
follows 

'It seems a long wav from Rousseau. Herder, 
and Mazzmi to ''laarr^. Hitler and ilu^bai. and 
the route appears to be ciromtons The former 
preached against the verv thmis which the latter 
are championing \et the latter appear to be a bneal 
projection of the former _ Present-day nationalism 
cooid hardly r-e what it is without the pioneering 
work of humanitarian naocnabvts. and the 
Odtionalism that is exclusive and intolerant has 
k-een propogated pnmanly by popnlar agencies 
which were created and fosterra bv nationalists 
who were bteral In France and Germany it 
h^ taken a century and a half to make the circuit 
from Rousseau and Herder to Jlaurras and Hitler: 
in Italy it required les* than a century to get 
from Mazzmi to Mussolini. In Eastern Europe 
the speed of the cycle is rapidly aoceleratw 
What of the new catjonalittes of the Orient'' 
They start with States not strictly nanonal. ruled 
despotically and inefficiently, and suffering peculia> 
ly ‘from economic erploitatiOD by ‘progressive’ 
nationalut States Ttliat homanitanan or liberal, 
what person enamoured of modem European 
(base can withhold sympathy from these Asutic 
and .African peoples as they start off on the path 
of oanocaiisro ' But what reahst cns be sure 
that that path will not eventnallv lead m Asia 
whither It has Jed in Europe^ ’ 

hanonalk-m begins in the ISth century Before 
that nme the social loyalties of men were not 
attached to the naocnal state, for no 'uch state 
was in existence To read nationalism kack even 
mto the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes is 
thinks Profftjsot Haves, an anschroajsm. It vras 
the hmnamtanans of the Enlightenment who first 
revived tnkahsm BoJmgbrokp the Torr patriot 
Roussrau the democrat, and Heider the ^thnsiast 
for old ballads and songs, are the examples. 
Such hamamtanan nationahsm generous and 
intemation^ly-minded. filled the emotional void 
left by the waning of peraonai rehmon Alen 
sceptical about Christian mvtholcgr had no dontts 
as to the national state 

Then came the Revolution and a new and 
Imer s«jhment arose. This Jacobin nationalism 
atanea with _ devotion to Roussean. but circum- 
stmK^ gave It teeth. Oppo-ihon demanded victory, 
ana victory needed "orgamzation The crusade 
to free nations oppre^i-ed by tvrants became the 
^mpa^ to conquer those who would not be 
free Intoferaace. aggression militarism fenatiasto. 

.'^ere Its marks. The Jacobins 
created (he characterisGc in^tniments for nationalist 
propaganda .- The atizen army, the public school 
thecommon. language, the popular louinal the 
patoPhc socie^ They were bitterlv anti-ciencal 
and eecular, krcofcing no rival religion. And 
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though Barere acd Caraot are the best theorists 
of this Jacobm Eationalism, Napoleon ■was its most 
successful practical exponent 

Tbe period before 1?48 ss'S' another type- 
liberal ndtiooalism, middle class in character, 
devoted to laissez-faire, and yearning mightily to 
free oppressed nationalities in Austiia and Italy. 
Professor Hayes regards Bentham as the prototype, 
and finds him the first exponent of internationalism 
m the modern sense Later liberal nationalists, 
like Guizot, Welcher. and llazzinu added a strong 
dash of romanticism to the compromise between 
Jacobinism and traditionalism In theory pacifists 
and internationalists envisaging a humanity made 
up of a harmonious symohony of nationahiies, 
they were driven by the struggle of 18^-1870 
to rely in practice more and more on b ood and 
iron. "Here was the tragedy of liberal nationalism 
Its logo and its fine intentions at ere not of 
themselves sufficent to insure its trmmph- it 
needs must grasp the sword and sl«or its 
adversaries. The sword therefore if repeatedly 
grasoed, and us adversaries it slaughtered in vast 
numbers. Revolt followed revolt, and war followed 
war.” 

^ . Finally, there is what Professor Hayes calls 
integral nationalism.” following the definition of 
ilaurras : The exclusive pursuit of national 
policies, the abcolute maintenance of national 
lElegnty, and the steady increase of national 
poyer~for a nation declines when U loses 
military might” This contemporory nationalism, 
seen at its purest m Fascist Italy and in 
h tjommumst Russia, is the nationalism of nationali* 
■ ties that have suecesstullv gamed unificatioQ and 
W independence. Along of the varieties, it makes 
no pretenve at an Internationa istn. Its doctrines 
rroii«8or Hayes traces to men who. like Comte 
wd Paine, were not nationaJisrs themselves at 
all, but whose collectivistie criticism of democracy 
the integral nationali«ta have appropriated It is 
JUunce BarrSs and Charles llaurras, of L’AcUon 
r rancaise, whose theories best express the practise 
of integral nationalism in its intolerance, its 
anti-hberalism, ns prostituting of the Chnrcli to 
Us own ends, us miliiaristic reliance on force, 
hut It IS the Fascisti who have earned out its 
methods with the most exnmsite perfection to a 
Cm'anati dictatorship, and the Russian Bolshevists, 
‘^hose ^extreme nationalism” Professor Hayes 
thinks, IS likely to be remembered when the 
details of their economic experiments shall have 
been forgotten ’ The success of such integral 
nationalism is attributed to the militarist spmt 
engendered by “wars of liberation,” to the feelmg 
of supenonty engendered by success and to the 
etiective functioning of the instruments of na- 
tionalist propaganda created by Jacobin and liberal 
nationaluta. 


Oriental Emigration to the United States 
* The studies on the colour bar continue in 
The Spectator, this time the subject being 
the colour bar in the Pacific This pathcalar 
problem rises from the question of Oriental 
emigration to the U. S, A , whose causes and 
character are discussed by lion. Hugh 
AVyndliam : 


The influx of Orientals was not entirely due to 
a pull from America There was also a push 
from Asia which may be attribute to Us 
congested state, as compared, for example, w ith 
the unpopulated condition of Australia Although 
it IS at least doubtful whether emigration is any 
real remedy for over-population, and also whether 
Asia cau be correctlv described as congested yet 
the psychological effect on a thickly populated 
country like Japan of large ajiparenty under- 
populated countries like Austialia, wmich are 
protected by rigid and discriminatory exclusion 
laws, cannot be ignored. Neverthless the Japanese 
are not la favour of any mass emigration of their 
people to any country. Their disagreement with 
the Dnited States arises not because there is 
re-tnction. but because the present means of 
restriction are unsalisfaeioiy. They do not object 
C) the dictation test by which immigration is 
controlled m Australia and in New Zealand, nor to 
the ' gentleman’s agreement” by which their ao^ss 
to Canada is limited to one hundred and fifty 
annually If they were brought under the United 
Sfates immigration law and il the law of 1924. by 
which they are specially ei'-luded. were repealed 
tbe number of Japanese allowed in annually would 
be one hundr«i and fifty and of Chinese one 
bunnred This u surely not an unreasonable 
sacnfice for the Western States of tbe United 
States to make in the cause of international good 
will. But the Californians at present think other- 
wise and assett that Japanese exclusion re&ts, not 
on any iheoiy of their infenority, but on a beli« 
tiiat they are racially different trom Europeans and 
physically unassimilab'e by them It is for this 
reason that they have been ineligible for naturah- 
zalioQ since the year 1790 and that the second 
generation Oriental, though a citizen of the United 
Biates. IS still socially relegated to the coloured 
side of tbe bar. 


Soviet China 

Readers of this journal are famiharr 
through the writings ot one of our valued 
contributors, with some aspects, at any rate, 
of the communist movement in China. But 
it appears from an article published in The 
Aeio Republic that commuuiats in China 
are better organized than we thought. The 
writer m The New Republic says . 

Yet there is a Soviet government functioning m 
tbeintenor regioa of China, a government without a 
central seat, without central oUicials, yet one whose 
rme and principles are accepted by a territory as 
as large as Irance and a population estimated 
at nearly fiO.UjU.OoO Only once before has it 
broken into the American newspapers That was 
when, last year, Yochow was taken and when, 
for a brief peni^. Changsha, the capital of Hunan 
Frovmce. was in its hands. Yet regularly accredi- 
ted Communist delegates from all sections of this 
great piece ol territory la^t year gathered m 
bhangliai under the very noses of ChiaDg 
Kai-shekh ubiquitous police and secret agents, 
despite even the watchfulness of the Intemationm 
bettlement’s secret political agents, who regularly 
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feed to ChiaDC Kai-shek's firin? squads the Reds 
found inside th“ Settlement’s toundnnes. 

Several thousand vil aues are under this Soni>t 
rale, and not a landlord sits in it^ councils For 
the slogan "land to the peasants’’ has been earned 
out all the resrion it controls Kon-resident land- 
o^ers no longer expbit the endless labours of the 
farmers -who wreitle with the soil of sontbem 
Kiaug'i and Futien all o* Human and ereat parts 
of Hopeh. Agitatnn m Kankmg and Shanghai tor 
a con^ntration of all covernment energies on a 
campa'gn to ’oban nn the R-^ds and to forget all 
internal political differences is led bp these new 
expropriated Jandhold-r'. tnoat of whom for yetrs 
had their residence e.ther in Hankow, Kmkiang 
Kanking or Sianghai and u-ed the sef\Ke» of 
hordes of collector* who were in fact sraail private 
armies, actuallv to collect the incomes on which 
thev lived in 'usury in tho-a citics 

Tins movement, s,*ill un'hnfied still hanhaiard 
still moulded largely hv the per-onalnies of individual 
leaders, has the sernblance of an ideok-uy and its 
central thesis is that land Delong' ti tho'C who 
wert It. as does a'l its produce It had it begin* 
nings. in the form it l^s now as'umed with the 
emergence of tv,o voong miliUry men Generals 
Ho Lung and Teh Ting, after tne deSacl® of th® 
Hankow goveromeat ThC'S two officer* were 
gubotdmate commanders of bngad'.s. their small 
forces were m southern Kiaagsi when thev had 
word of the events at Hankow ThC'C events 
meant the end of wha* thev were flg-tmg for They 
therefore sot up as independent eador* For four 
vears thev have now been Red b,vcdit»" m the 
eyes of Xanaing for four vea-^ th-^v have con- 
trolled a vast nffion with their small but eaihU'i- 
astio “Bed armies, and evervwhere they have set 
up peasant rale, helped m tne espropnation of 
lands and m the ertirpntioa of mandanQS. magis- 
trates and rich merchants. 


Clothes and Fashions 

The Scnbnfrs Magazine for September 
has nn extremely entertainiug frticJe aboat 
clothes and fa'liion* The writer says 

Average Woman has probably never paused to 
consider why she wear* ciothes at all When 
fajel with the question she is prone to hedge a 
httle around the word modesty and retreat under 
the protection theorv She doe-n t know that 
Patagonia i* the only conntrv in the world wh»re 
people dress just to keep warm tnat ih“re are 
trib^ of Eskimos flitting over the scow tu th"ir 
bare skins. 

ilode'ty IS a term so relative that wha‘ is 
mode-t in Kew Tork at 10 p il is considered 
highly immodest at 10 a- u- A high neck and 
long sleeves are positively indecent at a formal 
dinner-party 

Fashion in clothes is just what the majontv 
of people happen to be wearing in one plave at 
one moment, and Average ^VomaIl. basicly, ss all 
bothered about clothes becau'e she either wants 
to get her man. or keep him. or becaU'C she 
wants to be jU't a little different, and may be a 
little better, than Mis. Brown who lives next 
door. (Not forgetting how imprfe=ed Mr. Brown 
may be ) One may, with anthropological and 


psychological soundness, allow Average IVoman 
a slight loach of pure love of decoration, detached 
from any other motive, and shared with other 
monkeys. 

If. in spite of these facts of life. Average 
Woman, with her warlike tendencies, wishes to 
suppress all arbitem of fashion, she should gel it 
straight lO ter mind lUst who the*e frightful 
peop'e are Getting nd of theta will be a big 
job She will have to kill among others Beat 
and Co, Greta Garbo, the spirit of D.aghilieff. the 
Duke of We!>tmin-,ter. all the rich ladies who Lave 
notbinz to do but buy mothes all the poor young 
girl* with good figures, and severil dozen designers 
of all nationafities 

ThO'C are the particular ‘they’’ who decide 
ariout fashion and style Of the defaiis which 
make up a mode there are almost as many 
cr-'a'ors a» there are details An idea comes, 
la.'ts a month, or a season, dies, and is replacetL 
y-iw we wear siUcr foxes v.ith no heads and no 
tatU around our Deck* like necklace* Last year 
we wore them wuh heads and tails. Text year 
we ituv we*r them around our tummies with 
ei-ra tads all acro'S the front Last year the 
funien. sitnplv snowed silver foxes as they had 
t-»ea worn Lr years. Ths year Schaparelli, 
Fraoco-ltalian designer, made them into necklaces. 
Next year the extra tails will have to be disposed 
of somehow 


Biology and Our Environment 

Professor Julian Haxiey writes la the 
Harper's 21oul!i!y ilagaiinc on the applica- 
tions of biology to the problems of human 
life 

Biologv 1* nut reaching a skige of development 
at whicu it wnii soon be applied on a large scale 
in pracncal affair* 

Tne mo't obvious way in which biological 
science can le male prai.ti>.al is m ita effect upon 
the environment gf man ^ot onlv cjn it irfiuence 
this ■ r that particular kind of animal or plant, en- 
couragiog one desiroving another, remodellicg a 
third, but It must be call^ in to adju*t the balance 
of nature 

The balance of nature is a verv elaborate and 
very delicate svsiein of checks and counterchecks- 
It IS continually t«iDg altered ss climates change. 
« new organisms evolve as animals or plants 
permeate to new areas But in the past tte altera- 
tions have for the most p4rt been slow whereas 
with, the arrival of man. and especullv of civilized 
man their speed has been mullip'ed many fold : 
from the evolutionary time-scale, where ch'acge ii> 
measured bv periods of ten or a hundred thou-and 
years, they have been transferred to the human 
time-Ecale m which centimes and even decades, 
count 

Everywhere man is altencg the balance of 
nature He is facilitating the spread ct plants and 
animals into new reg]on». someiimea delitjcratclyi 
sometime* unconsciou'ly He is coveneg huge 
areas with new kinds of plants or wilh house*, 
lactones. sUgheaps, and other products of his civili- 
zation He exterminates some specie* on a large 
sca'e, but favours the multiplication of oihere. Jn 
brief, he b« done more in five thousand vears to 



alter the hiolo^ical aspect of tlie plauct (haa nature 
has done in five million x-ears 

Many of those chances which he has brcmcht 
about have had unforeseen conscQuences "WTio 
wou'd have thought that the throw me asvar of a 
tupce of Canadian water-weed "Ould have caused 
half the w’aterways of Britain to be blocked for a 
decade or tliat the provision of pot cacti for lonely 
settler’s wives would liave led to eastern Australia 
lemcovemin with forests of pncklj’ pear’ WTio 
would have propliesied that the cutting down of 
forests on the Adriatic roasts or in parts of Central 
Africa could liave reduced the land to a semi- 
desert. with the vvy 'Oil svaslied away from tho 
hare rock’ M'fio would liave thought that improved 
communications would have changed historx' by 
the spreading of disease— sleeping sickness into 
Cast Africa, measles into Oceania, very possibly 
ma'ana into an'^ient Greece ’ 

These are spectacular examples t'ut examples 
on a smaller scale are even-whore to he found W’e 
may make a nature sanctuary for rare birds, pies- 
crihing .absolute security for all species and we 
max find that some common and liardv kind of 
bud will multiply hcx’ond measure and onst the 
rare kinds m which we were particularly interested 
M'e see owung to some little change brought about 
bv n'viliration, the starling spread in hordes over 
the English coun’rj-sidc We improve tho yioldiog 
capacities of our cattle, and find that now they 
cxliaust the pastures which sufficed for less exigent 
stock, wcgailv set about killing the carnivores 
that mo'est our domestif animah the hawks that 
eat our fowls and game birds and find that in so 
doing wo are also removing the brake that restrains 
llio multiplication of mico and other little rodents 
that gnaw' away tho farmer’s profi's 

In liTief out human activities are everywhere 
nitenng nature and its balance whether we realire 
It 01 no and whether we want to or no If we do 
not wish the altcratioos to be chaotic disorderly, 
and often harmful we must do our best to control 
them, and constitute now Inlaoces to suit onr 
purposes 


The Blessings of Poverty 
That all Americans are rich is a proposition 
vfhich hardly needs over-emphasizmg Yet it 
would not be admitted by a native "Writes 
an Aracric.m in The Atlantic Monthly 

The Ameiic-six traveller m Europe cODst.antly 
encounters tho llattermEmolioii that all Ameneans 
are rich. This is of course not uuitc true That 
wo all mean to be rich would be neater the Inith 
and that all of us hope to be rich would be 
truer still 

But this is not to l«o It must bo evident by 
tills lime. 1 5 * reason of the low pne-es of wliat 
u«cd to l>e called securities and the high pneos 
•of what are btill known as commodities, iliat the 
onh hope for the most of us lies in the rediscovery 
of the beauties of poverlv M'c have been 
aposta'cs from her. Me_ must lie reeonxert^. 
What the times demand is a new S.aiot Francs 
to preach this gosi'cl to a distracted world I do 
no* put mysoH forward as such a preacher The 
most I would aspire to us acting I'C'-haps as his 
Forerunner. 


This leads him to reflect on the advantages 

of poTcrty. 


The best approach to the advantages of poverty 
is donbticss bj' waj' of the drawbacks of wealth 
"Who has not observed the agony endured by 
wealthy persons who see 50, 05, or even 77 per 
cent o! their comfortable incomes wTuog from 
them by a socialistic state masquerading as the 
very stroncliold of capitalism’ Docs povertv 
smart under any greater sense of xxmong? 
Indeed an ingenious Englishman has recently 
shown tliat that mythical being, the man with, an 
unlimited income, would under modern conditions 
have literally nothing to live on, since he would 
liave to pay an unlimited income tax. 

Consider tho rich man. Keen, . rapacious 
individuals interested in promoting investment 
and speculation haunt his pathway with designs 
upon his purse Meantime charitable people arc 
gathered in groups out m suburban drawing-rooms 
or high up m metropolitan office buildings plotting 
how to approach him. lie is a hunted thing, a 
focus of atl^k for the inventor and the promoter, 
the swindler and the philanthropist. No wonder 
that instead of living in care-freo accessibility 
like you or mo he lias to bo hedged about with 
mahogany rails, glass partitions, secretaries, clerks, 
and telephone operators For he dare not even 
answer (ho telephone. Ho might by so doing bo 
suddenly precipitated into the undesirable present 
of one of hi3 natural enemies above mentioned 
Ho cannot know the thrill of cunositj'. sometimes 
almost pleasurable, with w Inch you and I unhook 
the receiver 

The ncliman has to ride perilously along the 
crowded street among pouaerous tracks and 
leckless tans while x\e walk safely on tho solid 
pavement or ride securelj’ with sixty or eiglity of 
our peers in the intimate social contact of a 

spacious modern street car. with a coachman and 
footman (democratically designated as motorman 
and conductor) to anticipate our every wish 

Haviog sat all tho morning in a swivel cliair in 
lus office or an easy chair at his clno 

ho now sits on luxurious cushions, the 

very thing he ought not to do. for it is prcciselv 
this continued sedentary lifo that is tlirow lug hnn 
inevitably into tho arms of tho spociali-.t. It wouW 
be far better for hun if ho were with us in ttio 
street car hanging athletically on to a strap and 
now and then swaying pleasantly out of .tho 
perpendicular. Bat that expeditious and economical 
rcduciDg exercise is for ever closed to lum, liko 
answenng the telephone. 


And this IS only the beginning. Consider 
distractions How enormously life’s problems arc 
simplified through limitation ' Your . pu^c i3 
limited then so are jour ptoblems. You do not 
have to decide whether you will go to the ^ 07 “ 
Cape or make the Alaska trip or go (0 liSkc 
Qeorge or Palm BOlOcIi or Coronado or a do/en 
other places. If xou could really go onvwhcrc 
atisolutely regardless, how hard it xxouhl be to 
choose ! And this hardship the nch actuall.x 
cxpciience 
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The “National” Government 
Ic the British Pres^. “National Govern- 
ment" i? hailed with delight or regarded 
with su^ipicion according to the political 
views of t«e paper. 77je Xcu SMesinan 
and Xation has a note on it 

On Sunday list prayers were offered in the 
Abbey for the National Government the Ttni's 
IS fall ot patnotio letters renonnctn? espendwnre 
and holding np to obloquy those who opptse tne 
policy of “•economy” or demand the nght to 
consider what it means. Ernest gentjemen are 
b^anniDg to eeoaomue in all directions we have 
even met with one who had cnt down his sopply 
of newspapers and who then found it necessary 
each day to send his chauffenr with a large car 
into the nearest town to bny the Datly if'roW. 
Every effort is being made to sogaesi that. ^ 
at the beginning of the war there is only one 
thing to be done and only one way of doing >1. 
ilr. MacDonald indeed says that it is the war 
again, and no donbt he finds himself jnst id that 
atmosphere of concentrated patriotism m v^hich 
ho so steadily refnsed to immeree himself m 
1914. If he paired to consider he would see 
that the anal(^ is exactly the reverse of the 
truth- In war the whole machaery of prodocQoo 
IS set at wort in order to supply one insatiable 
demand. To-day the opposite is to tate place 
Activity 13 to be slowed down wheels are to be 
stopped, in order that we may spend less, consome 
less and work less. Economy sounds well onnl 
particular euonooues are examined and their 
results There are already signs that 

the little aevil doubt is patting in an appeaiaoce- 
The ilanehestfr Ouardtan. at first delighted 
with the formation of the new Government i* 
as one might expect among ibe firer to look 
ahead It urges that, since ' the N'auonal Govern- 
ment bids fait to be the mo-t unpopular of modem 
times- It mtbt diSeoUe as 'lUicKly as possible 
lest the Labour opposinoa aathere an overwhelming 
strength Now lUat what does thi-» mean ' Once 
the new Goveranent nas earned out its economies, 
by hvpothesis it will have become unpopular 
if It di^lves t-’fore carrvimr out jts Usk. why 
shon'd It ever have existed ' But one can well 
understand the anxierv of the if3ncJ«#fer Gwordian 
that the Liberals, who are to support this Govera- 
ment, should not be too deeply impbcated in a 
policy which mates nonsense of ererything that 
the Guardian itself and that advanced 

L'beraj'^m as a whole bas championed for twenty 
veari It has too much sanity to believe that the 
National Government will be m a position to 
carry out the economies that are really desirable 
or to believe that the economies that are foresh^owed 
can be anything but dis^trou^ 


hat value has it as paoifi^-t propaganda 

These Questions were sent out to a Dumitrr 
of French intellectuals bv La L'nit dii Cinema 
lPan«) being actuated hitherto by “the bvely and 
vaned reactions with the large war films have 
evoked m different countne^ and on different 
public." 

Out of the nnmter. Paul Morand is perhaps 
of the names most familiar in America, through 
his frCQuent visits here and his bnJhant took on 
“New \ork. He simply answers ; 

'MTien a war film is good, it can only crea*e 
the defies to make war 

Oa the same premise Andre- 'laurois reaches the 
opposite oonclustoa 

I f)“lieve that war films are an excellent 
proparanda against war providing they ate tru^*. 

War m itself is so ugly and so temb'= that 
I do no» believe it p05«ib!e to see a reoresentat’on 
of such life without wishing never to live it. The 
difficulty IS not to inve a war a film the chara ter 
of a great adventures. a charactenshc which 
war does not have. 

Benxi Bitt'us*? was one of the firet "war 
fi<.tio[uss and be disparages war films because 
they can not snow war cause# 

If one were to show war as it is such films 
would undoubtedly be dete’Teah bat the Question 
L> Can one spo" war m all of its actuality - 
I doubt It 

Ai) means employed to wase asainst war 
are inefficacious il one does not throw light on the 
profound cau-e# of war Since we have ware, 
many people -av that war is barhanc. absurd, acd 
abominable RecnenmatioDS of this ^pe do nothing 
against war. but. on the contrary. mttUify senous 
attempt. Propaganda which attempts to inform 
the public on tb“ evils of war can only be sne- 
ce»&ful if It makes ibem lealiae that the Quesnos 
must be pfa-^ on a social piane Aa long the 
regime res.t» in the hands of the wealthy, war will 
he an la-ritable coa>e-ta'*Dv.re 

"'ar hints have less of pacihsho tendency fasa 
one ui'ght believe. They excite Uie naBonabsUi 
spun and la ite the spectator to the idea of 
vengeance and reonsals. We most look at them 
from this point of new. 

Remaniae hae said that the Americans made 
a film asamst Germany out of his t«ok. If one 
showed war impartially ^ it is m all its reality, 
such films would never be passed by the censor 

Albert Cremieoi believes that films are of no 
conseqaence either for or against ; 

“A war film has no more pacifist value than a 
war book. The book and the film can not show 
Ihe war to those who have not been at war. If one 
really wanted to make a film gainst war, 
one would have to show a cancatnre of war. 


War Films 

TIk Liferary Digest publishes a sym- 
posium of opinions on War films culled 
from a French paper. 

Should the TVar Film be considered as actual 
propasanda against war or pubbcity fer war 


Decline in Immigration to the U.S. A. 


The World Tomorrow draws attention to 
the decline in immigraboa to the U. S. A. 
and expIaiBS its significance. 


For the first time in history, more emigrants 
tell America dunes the fiscal year wh-ch ended 
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•June 30th than landed _upon our ehores. The net 
loss dunes this period was 10237. wliile the 
mcomers totalled only 97,130. the stoallest namher 
of arnrals since 1844 The Bureau of Immigration 
further announc=s that the number of immisrants 
■for the current year will probably fall to 50.000. 

To uEders’and the siynificance of tbe<e figaies 
we need to keep in mind the fact that pnor to the 
world war the United States was receivins a 
itiiffion immisrants annually For a fuH century 
Amenci was a land of refuse for multitudes of 
'Europeans who fled from political oppression and 
economic privation That freedom and opportunitv 
awaited ail comers was the protid boast of 
American orators and publicists. The contrast 
in political and economie conditions here and 
abroad was cited as proof of our supenori^ 

TTiis turn of the immigration tide is another 
link m the chain of evidence that this country has 
now come of age mdustiially. As long as the 
United States was a pioneer land with vast 
territories of virgin soil to be cultivated, railtrays 
to be constructed, mines to be opened and factories 
to be erected and operated, there was a shortage 
-of labour and immigrants were welcomed, indeed 
thev were diligently sought by labour agents. 
And it might be pointed out in passing that one 
reason why there is now so hWe onemployoiect 
in the land of the Soviets is found m the fact 
that Russia is still in the pioneer stage awaiting 
developTneut. But with the passing of the frontier 
the transformation of the Unit^ States mto an 
urban and industrial civihiation. the marvellous 
advances in technological science, and the slump 
la world trade, the labour market* became glutted 
and the stream of immigrahou has been shat off 
Hirdly a question has been raised in this country 
concerning the effects of our new policy upon 
the peonies of , Europe Once more idealism has 
been submerged by economic forces. 

Within a tew days ol the publication of these 
immigration figures the Wickersham Commission 
relied Its report on the deportation of aliens 
by the Department of Labour. That foreign born 
residents and children of foreign born parents 
are more criminally inclined than are native born 
citizens IS _^dely believed by old-fashioned 
Americans. Tet the ^Vlcke^sham report says. 
-• the strong likelihood appears that the foreign 
bom in the United States can be definifel’ 
-esonera*^ from the charge that they have been 
responsible for a disproportionate share of the 
•erirne current in the country ” 


Spread of Fascism 

The writer draws attention in Unity to 
the spread of Fascism in Europe and the 
dangers that may result from it. 

There was a time when fascists disclaimed any 
interest in the spread of their movement outside of 
Italy But tliat time has pa'sed A venhable flood 
of Fascism, openly fos’ered from Rome, has swept 
northward and eastward over Europe, even stimcg 
up a lot of talk m France and England about the 
need for diclators. The mamsge of the Italian 
pnneess mto the Bulgarian royal family was the 
signal for a Fasci«t parade in Bulgaria, led by the 
Italian minister. The Austrian Heimwehr. who 
have been proved by recent voting to be a smaU 
mmonty in popular esteem have none the less held 
fraternal meetings with Italian Fascists on the bor- 
der. and have even been m part responsible for the 
aroelioratioo of Italian tyranny in the Austnm 
Tyrol, together these worthies have drank to the 
Day when by violence and dictatorship they shall 
be able to advance their national greatness and. m 
(be case of same, (heir personal fortunes. 

That Count Betiilen of Hungary and Premier 
Uussolmi have long maintained a secret agreement 
as to joint diplomatic purpose, is imown to evei^ 
one- How this affects the peace of Europe may w 
gathered from the famous case when machine guns 
were found illegally shipped from Italy to Hungaiy 
labelled as ‘•agricultnial machinery”- no doubt for 
their usefulness in mowing down. In the mid** 
of (be recent German financial crisis, a humed 
secret visit was paid bv BethJen to 5Ius«olini; ana 
Betblen has imitated Fasast methods in order W 
mamtam bis government m power, lailmg tbs 
oppostaoa and tatimiiatlop the electorate W 
Poland the same practice has been followed to 
i:^tam PiUnd«bi and his minions in power; stxtT' 
eight opposition leaders were imprisoned duiUiB 
the last electoral farce. 

No greater example of the injurinus effretsof 
Fascism in international affairs could be cited than 
the erpertence of Germany. Ju'st as Belhlen toys 
with the hope of a Hapsburg restoration throngh 

jDungOtto so Hiller locks arms vnth Gerltlanv^ 

erstwhile Crown Prince and is hailed by the 
Kai'er’s fourih son as “God’s gift to Germany 
The ( erman people. I am convinced, care little for 
Hitler and his works, but they have used him as a 
threat to France 



Public Opinion and Foreign Policy in India 

Bt VISHNXJGXJPTA 


I— The Foreign 

HE most audacious thing about the 
Eoreign Relations Bill are not its 
proTi ions —dangerously wide and 
vague as ther are — but the arguments with 
which It has been sought to impose the 
character of a universally recognized 
international obligation on the measore 
Ever since the bill was lutroduced hints 
have been annearins in the officially inspired 
press that the bill was nothing more than 
an attempt to bring tbs Indian law m 
conformity with the law and practice ot 
nearly all the civilized countries of the 
world and that its sole object was to give 
to the Go'ernoieut of India, through the 
municipal law of the ountry, some power 
to discharge one of its cao«t eleraeutary 
duties towards foreign States 
These contentions, hrst thrown out in the 
papers, have been repeated from the official 
benches and in even more formal pronounce- 
meots The statement of objects and reasons 
attached to the hill, for example, says 

It IS a recognized principle of international la« 
that States in their relations with other States 
are responsible for act^ committed by persons 
within their, jurisdiction In accordance vnth 
this principle most modern systems of law have 
made provision for the punishment of libels a^ost 
the heads of foreign States The English common 
law punishes such iibel!i on the groand that they 
imperil the peaceful relations of His Majesty 
with^ foreign States Under the existing law' of 
British India, however powers are lacking to 
enable Government to duscharge this intemationai 
responsibility, and of late a certain section of the 
Indian press has embarked upon a campaign 
of ^propaganda against the present ruler of an 
adjoining and _ fnendly State and has given 
utterance to the inflammatory appeals of a rival 
claimant in a manner scarcely consistent with 
Government’s obligations of neutrality and 
non-inteTference m the intettal affairs of a 
neigiibourmg country, the mdependence and 
mtegnty of which His Majesty’s Government have 
by treaty undertaken to respect The existing 
Government m at least one other friendly adjoining 
country has also been made an object of attadr- 
The bill IS intended to bring the Indian law 
into line with the English common law. •• 

The Government thus stand officially and 
unequivocally committed to two proposi- 
57—11 


Relations Bill 

tions • that the bill they have brought 
forward only embodies the principles and 
practice of English common law and that it 
seeks nothmg more than to give them power 
to discharge an undisputed international 
obligation This view is so clearly stated that 
they cannot afford to evade a challenge on 
both these points This is extremely 
unfortunate because, so far at any rate as 
the h\U they ate now considering in a 
Select Committee is concerned, both these 
contentions are untrue This measure is 
called for by no recognized canon 
of international interconrse It i$ not only 
a danger-us and absolutely uncalled for 
innov.ation on the theory and practice of 
luternationnl law of today and the municipal 
law and practice of all civilized States, but 
also utterly at variance with even the 
summing up of the position in interoatiODal 
law, unsatisfactory as it is, given by the 
GovcrnineDt tbemselves 

To demonstrate this is not difficult Bat 
it will involve the recapitulation of certain 
welMkOOwn principles and facts of international 
law and diplomatic history, which however 
superfluous for the initiated, is not perhaps 
wholly unnecessary for the lay reader. 

Tern Respovsibiuty op States 
To understand the real nature of the 
Foreign Relations Bill acd its relation to 
inteinatioual law and practice, it is necessary 
above all to have a clear idea of what 
State responsibility means. Mr. Howell 
has stated m the statement of objects and 
reasons of the bill that “it is a recognized 
principle of international law that States 
in their relation? with other States are 
responsible for acts committed by persons 
within Oieir jurisdiction ” Like all generali- 
zations which aim at summing up an 
intricate question in a neat sentence, this 
statement suffers from the inaccuracy of 
over-simplification As it stands, it might 
mean anything or nothing. As a matter 
of fact, three hundred years of theory and 
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practice have set certain definite limitations 
to the responsibility of States in respect 
of the activities of individuals, withont 
which the mere affirmation of the responsibilitv 
of States is of no importance whatever It was 
Grotius who first stated that “a Civil 
Community, lite any other comranaity, is 
not bound bv the act of an individual 
member thereof, without some act of its 
own, or some omission " The idea of culpa 
was the corner-stone of Grotms's theory 
of State responsibilitv He hold that a 
State cannot he held responsible without 
a fault of its own. but may become 
an accomplice through its own fault in 
two ways- pafteHfi'ii and rerepfm A State 
might become responsible throngh its own 
act or through its failure to prevent 
the act of another The theory of State 
responsibility, thus enunciated bv Grotius. 
is still followed bv writers and judges, 
though it has been modified and 
extended in many resfiects by the 
investigations of modern German and Italian 
scholars. The pioneer in this field was 
Triepel, but the scholars whose work has 
set up State respoosibiUtv xs an institute 
of international law. are the Italian. 

Anzilotti and the Germans Sclioen and 
Stmpp And very recently, the Ernert 
Committee for the ProCTessive Codification of 
International Law of the L<»afue of Nations 
has sought to give a concre'e form to the 
positive international law on the questKo 

State responsibility may be considered as 
arising out of any of the four following 
categories of TelatioD« (1) State or State Aeent 
to State; (2) State or State Igent to alien; 
(3) Individual to foreign State ; (4' individual 
to alien Of these it is with the third that 
we are at present concerned, and with regard 
to this, the position, as defined by modem 
the iry and practice, may be summed up 
as follows. 

An individual may violate international 
law and thereby occasion injury to foreign 
States or its nationals, hut his act need not 
necessarily be attributed to the State within 
which he IS found nor engage the res- 
ponsibility of the State The State is never 
responsible for the act of an individual 
as such. It cannot be regarded as an 
absolute guarantor of the proper conduct 
of all persons within its bounds Before 
its responsibility can b“ engaged, it is 
necessary to show that it has violat^ 
an international duty recognized by the 


customary and positive law of nations in 
a clear and definite form.* 

\ow, what are these duties recognized bv 
the customary and positive law of nations 
which engage the responsibility of Stamps 
jn respect of the activitips of individuals’ 
They are not anything and everything 
that au importunate State may claim 
of another, nor what an officious State mav 
he prepared to render to one of its specially 
favoured allies These duties are only those 
which are recognized by the common will 
and the universal practice of the Comity of 
Rations and which, through that recognition 
and practice. have acquired ajnndical character. 
They are to be sharply distingnished from 
services of a political nature which Stat“s 
render to one aof'ther from considerations 
of policy or expediency Tnese legal duties 
are defined by Eaglelou M follows ; 

■ § 25. The ladmduil may do harm either to 
a foreign State itself or to an alien. In the former 
case a pnbhc claim is constituted , that is. a claim 
bv a foreign State m its own behalL An import* 
anc group of such acts is chat which includes 
attacks or insults dirOk/ted against the State in 
the person of its head, its ambassadors or other 

K blic representatives, its flag or other emblem. 

e especial protection to diplomatic agents is 
well known and in the Corfu episode,, Italy 
wok the murder of Gi»n?ral Telliai, an Itauan 
commissioned bv the Conference of Ambassadors 
to aid ID the delimitation of the Qrawo-ilbanian 
frontier, as an insnlt to herself and oollected 
heavy damages from Greece States have often 
interposed (or the reparation of injuries done to 
their consnlar representatives abroad 

A State owes at all times a duty to protect other 
States against injuiious a''ts by individuals from 
within its junsnietion Raids by Indians anl 
other marauders from and into the United States 
have caused freutient discussions with Canada anl 
dlexico Reclamations may originate in the pr^ 
paration of hostile enterprises within one ota.e 
agayist another and the AlTbamj Case is e 
famous illustration of the repiratioa which easy 


■nfitmiwh^cVjn 'irrs Vb:!; a-'jriftt.'/VJ. 

of the li®agae Expert Committee on the Progre— 
eiveCodifieatioaof International Law, [see the Report 
of the Sub-Committee, aopomted by this Committee 
rathe “Report to the Council of the Leanue o. 
ba*ion3 on the Guestioos which appear npe for 
International Regulation (Ouestionna'res nos lto<) 
adoptvd by the Committee at its Third 
in Starch— April 1927]. ns aUo of the loatitnt 
Droit InteraaMoiiale. which lays down in a drat 
resolntioa that "L’Etat n’e^t responsible, en ce am 
tsoaceme les fails dommagftibles cammis par d’is 
parttcaliers. que lor^^ue le dommage resuUe da 
fait qn’il aarait omit de prendre Jes mesnre 
aoiqn^lles, d’apros les eirconstaoi'es, il conveaait 
nonnaleiuont de recounr pour prC-venir on rCprim"r 
^ ,tel3 fuL (PfocCj-verbal du 31 AoiH. 13-'* 
Projet de resolution artirie 3) 
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tie repaired from a State for tailins to observe 
Its mternational obligations * 

Oppenheini also says 

“It IS a (.oasequence of th^* \ieanous responsibi- 
lity of States for acts of pnvate persons that by 
the cnmmal law of every civilized State ponish- 
ment is severe for certain offencc| committed by 
pnvate persons anain't foreitrn States, such as 
violation of ambassadors’ privileges libel ou heads 
o£ foreign States and on foreign envoys and oth**r 
iDiunous acts In eveiy lA-e that arises the 
offender must be prosecuted and the law enfor<-ed 
by the courts of justice ”+ 

It will thus be seen that the res- 
ponsibilities of States in respect of the activities 
of individuals are strictly delimited They are 
restncted. in the first place, bv the considera- 
tion that a State is not responsible tor the 
activities of individaali a» such, but ooly 
for Us own negligence id not fuifilling certain 
international duties imposed upon it bv 
the law of nations, and, secondlv, by the 
fact that these duties do not include the 
prevention of any and every act of individuals 
that a foreign State mav consider potentially 
iQjunous to Its interests but oaly the prevention 
and bringing to justice of actoal acts 
of injury done to a foreign Power bv 
individualb by the commitment of a group 
of internationally injurious acts specifically 
recognized as such bv international law 
These acts are— aggression on the terntorv 
of a foreign State, injury to the property and 
life of Us nationals, iihel on its bead, etc 


MuMcrpit, Law siuvnoisn IvTi-fiNATiosiL 

Oblio \.TtOSS 


“We must now pass on to consider 
one or two of the domestic measures through 
which some of the civilized States discharge 
these international oblieatioas of tbeirv To 
take Great Britain farst There exists no statute 
in Great Britain to enforce mteruatiODal 
obligations except the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
which applies pnncipally in the case of war 
and acts of aggre-sion In peace, the liberty of 
the press and opinion is restricted only 
by the English law oj libels This gives 
protection not only to one British subject 
against another, but also to beads of foreign 
States and foreign ambassadors and dignitaries 
who may have been libelled m Great 
Britain The principle of the Engbsh 


* The Bespomihihty of Stales m Inlematumal 
Law by Clyde Eagleton. 192S 

t Iiitemationai Imic—L Treatise By L 
Oppenheim, V'ob I— Peace 4th edition, editra by 
Arnold D. JIcNair, r. n. e. 1928 PP. 308-3C>9 


cnmmal law on this point is thus sum- 
manzed fay Stephen in his Digest . 

Everyone is guilty of a misdemeanour who 
pnbiisbes anj’ libel tending to degrade, revile, or 
expose to hatred and contempt any foreign prince 
or potentate ambassador or other foreign dignitary, 
with the TOtent to disturb peace and friendship 
between the Omted Kingdom and the country to 
which any such person belongs 
while Halsbury says 

A libel on a foreign ambassador is a common 
law m'Sdemeanour punishable as tendmg to interrupt 
the pocihc relations between this country and the 
nation which he represents t 


There are ao laws in England about 
offences against foreign Powers except 
these It should also be added that 
there have been only four cases 
in British history of offences ot this 
description, ri; 

(1) Rex V D'Eon il764' for the 
defamation of the French ambassador ,§ 

(21 I>ord George Gordon s case (1787) 
for defaming the French Queen and the 
French Anibascsdor ,** 

(3) Rex V Uj/if (1790) for libelling 
the Emperor of Russia, ft 

(4) Rej V Peltier '1803) for libelling 
Napoleon bJ? 

In addition to the British law, it may of 
interest to quote two more laws, the provisions 
of both of which were cited in The Statesman 
for September 13, 1831 One of these is the 
Canadian law. the other Persian The provisions 
of the Canadian cnmmal code, which substaU' 
tially embody the British law on the subject, 
run as follows 


(A) \\ho without lawful justification publishes 
any hbel tending to degrade revile or expose to 
hatred and contempt m the estimation of the People 
of anv Foreign State, any pnnee or person 
exercising sovereign authonty over such State • 
or (B) who wilfully and knowingly publishes any 
falaP news or tale whereby injury or mischief is 
UkeK to fce occasioned to any public interest : 

IS guiUy ot an indictable offence 

The Persian law is also on the same 
lines Part of Article SI of the Persian 
Penal Code runs as follows 


^ho^ver la any way openly slanders the 
ueaa ot a Foreign State or the Diplomatic 
Kepresentative of a Foreign State in Persia will 
be condemnea to correctional impnsonment for a 
penod ot three months to two years, subject to 


* StepKea^ Digest of English Cnmmal Law. 
<Qi ediOon, 1926. article 133 
T -¥!?“*> England. Vol. IX. article 1068, p. 528. 
J,„Blackstones Eeport. p. 510 ** 22 State Trials. 
^213 tt 27 State Trials, p 627, §§ 28 State 
Trtak, p. a29 
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the, condition that the Foreign State accords 
reciprocal treatment in such matters to Pei^u. 

We have notv to turn to the proposed 
Indian law to see whether it is in conformitj 
with measures in force in other countries 
and whether it only intends, as has been 

clearly stated in the statement of objects 
and reasons of the bill, “to brins the 

Indian law into line with the English 
common law ” The proposed bill is worded 
as follows 

Whereas it is expedient to provide against the 
publication of statements likely to promote nn- 
inendly relations between His ilajeslv’s Govern- 
ment and the Government? of foreign Slates It 
is hereby enacted as follows — 

* * * 

2. Whoever males, publishes or circulates 
any statement rumour or report with intent to 

promote, or which is likely to promote or wh»reof 
the making, publishing or circulating is likelv to 
promote, unfriendly relations between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of any foreign 
State shall be punishable ’Mth imprisonment which 
may extend to two years, or with fine, or with 
both 

The first thing that comes into one's mind 
after reading this draft legislation is a feeling 
of stnpefaction at the incredible stupidity or 
disiDgennonsness which has represented this 
measure as applying the principle of 
English common law to India, and the 
second is a feeling of hopeless impotence 
before the encroachments of the Executive 
in this country The clause 2, as Jt stands, 
can only have one effect the stifling of all 
expression of opinion on the foreign policy 
of the British Empire mIndU, except such as 
may be permitted by the Government of 
India. The seventy of the law might perhaps 
be mitigated in practice by the jndement 
of those who are empowered by the 
bill to lodge a complaint under it But 
that is no judicial protection Besides, 
once a complaint is lodged, justifiably or 
unjustifiably, there is absolutely no criterion 
left to the judge to decide whether a person 
is guilty or not The question whether a 
particular statement is likely to promote 
unfriendly relations between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of a 
foreign State is a question of fact It will 
necessarily vary aecirdiog to the circum- 
stances of the case A statement which may 
promote unfriendliness with one foreign 
State may not do so with another. Whether 
it will do so 10 a particnlar case 
will depend on an infinite variety of 
circumstances, including the domestic 


political situation of a foreign State, of which 
the judge can take uo cognizance at all 
The measure will thus have the effect of 
subordinating the domestic government of 
one country to the necessities of the dome-tic 
situation m another. Such a law, so far 
from being called foi bv international Uw. 
is absolutely at variance with one of its 
fundamental principles — the principle of full 
national sovereignty 

Thf PaicncE OF Ciyu.izFD Xitiovs 
It will perhaps be argued that conditions 
in England and other countries of the world 
are so different from the conditions m 
India that there can be no real comparison 
between them. In order to remove 
that erroneous imuression I have giv^n in 
the second part of tins article fifteen cases 
selected from British history, m which 
serious diplomatic representations were made 
by foreign Governments or heads of foreign 
Slates regarding articles published in the 
British Press, which, in them _ opinion, were 
endangering the irieudlv relations snbsisting 
between them and Great Britain In every one 
of these cases the British Government either 
evaded a direct answer or gave the reply 
that they were powerless to control the 
Press 10 England. It will be seen from 
the documents quoted below, that the part 
played by the English Press, in fomenting 
international dissensions, was far from 

negligible In certain cases, the attacks were 
so personal that they clearly came within the 
purview of the English law of libel which 
protects foreign princes and dignitane? 

Why in spite of that no legal proceedings 
were at all instituted against the offending 
newspapers must ever remain a puzzle to the 
Press Law governed journalists in India 

The ca'ses given covet only the period 
from 1898 to 1910 But I have before 
me a raa'?s of notes giving particulars 

of innuinerable recenter delinqoencie® 
and on the table at which I am writing, 
lies a pile of foreign paper®, the 
editors of all of which I could easily send 
for some years’ correction to -a 
if only I possessed jurisdictiou over them 
and the over-doveloned sense of international 
duty of the Government of _ India 

But I will not make this article ao 
interminable one by giving more than oil® 
two citations from them. The first example that 
I shall give IS concpmed with attacks on 
the ministers of the Soviet Government by 
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highly placed Englishmen and published in 
well-known English papers It should be 
remembered thit at the time the British 
Government was bound to the Soviet Govern- 
ment by the tollowmg agreement 

That each party refrains from hostile action or 
undertaking asnnst the oth’'’ and fiom condu-h'it; 
out’ideof it« own borders an v official piopasandidir^t 
or indirect agiin-.t the instituMcins of the Bntish 
Empire or the Riissun Soviet Republic respectuelv 
This did not, however, prevent English 
Cabinet 5finisters from indutging in evfremely 
vivid characterization of the leaders of the 
Soviet regime, both on the platform and in 
the press Some of the too purple patches 
ta these att-vchs were quoted hv M Litvinov, 
the Dspntr Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs of the D S. S. R. m his note of 
Feb 26, 1927 to Mi Peters, the Bntish 
representative in Moscow Referring to the 
complaints of the British Govcrnroent 
regarding attacks on British policy lo 
the Russian Press, II Litvinov says 

I could duote a multitude of eramples of the 
wide use and, unfortunately, of the extremely 
mmoderate abuse of the right to carrv on propa- 
ganda within the oonfiaes of Great Bntam azainst 
the 11.8 S. B on the pirt of the members of the 
British Government I shall confine myself to a 
few examples. SpeaVina in Watford on the 20th 
June, the Secretary of State for India Lord 
Birkenhead, speaking of Moscow and Soviet Oovem- 
ment. declared they were “a band of murderers 
and rjbbers” (^[orning Post of the 22od June 
19251 In anothei place in Boitoc. to be precise 
Mr Chnrchili talked of the Soviet Government a.s 
* the dark conap raters of the Moscow EietoUo." 
(Duly Telegraph of the 22ad June. >926) 
Similar outbursts may be found in the utterances 
of the Home Secretiry Sir Wi lum Joynson-Bicks, 
of the Colonial Secretary. Mr. Amerjr, of the 
Secretary of State fir Air, Sir Samuel Hoare. of 
the Secretary of State for V>'ar, Sir Laming 
Worthinztou-Evani and others not to mention 
those holding similar opinions in the Conservative 
Party like A T Cook, who at the conference of 
the Conservativp Party at Sfarborounh. on the 
t7th October 1926. called the Soviet Governroent 
"a BTOup of mtemational blood-suckers” (Aforninp 
Post of the 18th October 1926) like Commander 
Locker-Lamo5on. Sir William Davison and 
others The press of the governiog Conservative 
Party abounds in still more violent attacks on the 
USSR It IS impossible, moreover not to 
ob-erve that tie representatives of Great Britain in 
Moscow, who eniov the same privileges as the 
diplomatio representatives of other countries, have 
never been 'uhiected by the Soviet Fre^ to the 
insults and defamations to which the representatives 
of the Soviet Government in London have been 
subjected on the part of the English Conservative 
Press.* 


* A Selection of Papers dealing with the 
relations between His Maj^ty’s Government and the 


Though these were clear violations of 
recognized international obligations, it will 
perhaps be objected that at tbe time the 
British Government was not particularly 
antious to gam the friendship of the Soviet 
Government and therefore calling the heads 
of the Soviet regime murderers and robbers 
cunstituted no danger to the friendship 
between the two Stites But a Jegal 
obligation IS surely a leg.al obligation and has it 
anv relation to tlie political aspects of the 
case ’ In any case, no such justiftcatioa can 
bf pWded in the cise of the attacks in the 
British Press against the Fascist regime in 
Italy Ever since the Fascist Party came 
into power, Italians dissatisfied with that 
regime have been carrying on an active 
Diopigiiida against it m the liberal British 
Press by giving lurid descriptions [it does not 
matter whether true or false) of Fascist tyranny. 
By every criterion of the Government of 
India, the activities of men like Professor 
Salvemioi. and the help they got from the 
British Press in giving publicity to their 
views in England, constituted an unwarranted 
interfereoce with the internal government 
of Italy, loasmuoh as they were plain moitements 
to .a sectiou of tbe people of Italy to resist 
the goverament established by law in that 
country Thev were highly reseated by 
Italians We find, for eiample. Coinmandatore 
Luigi Tillari writing in The Nafiouaf Review 
for April 1927 

But from, lima to tune and mote particularly 
withm ihe last few months, a new oampaign 
agaiost Italy has been started of a more eenous 
nature as far as its aims and effects are concerned. 
The Oovemment and people of this country— as 
indeed of all other civilized countnes-are rightly 
anxious that the peace ot the world should not 
be broken In view ot this natural and reasonable 
attitude a number of journalists and journals have 
for some tune been trying to present Italy in a 
lurid Uffht by affirming in numerous articles, 
communiques, news paragraphs etc. plentifully 
adorned v.itli headlines, that she is prepanng for 
immediate war agiinst soraeoae or other, that she 
is armed to the teeth, and that at any moment, the 
fell blow may fall 

In the list of the offending papers figure the 
names of such famous newspapers as The Daily 
Chronicle, The DailyShelcb, The Daily Neiis, 
The Referee, and tbe Eiemng Standard, 
the writer of the article in the last paper 
being no less a person than the present 
Prune ‘Minislet. Mr. Ramsay ilacDonald 
The effect which that article produced in 

Soviet Oovemment, 1921-1927. Cmd 2895 of 1927. 

P 64. 
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Italy isde-cnbed byan Italian correspondent of 
the Eiening Standard for March 3, 1927 . 

Italy novr kno\ys ybat to expect if Mr. Mac- 
Dooald IS returned to power and consequently 
such an event woull be looked upon in Italv as 
nothing short of adisa^ter. You are justly complain- 
ing that a certain foreign powe' has w^n imper- 
tinently interfenng in yonr domesbc affhTS yet 
one of your foremost statesmen does not hesitate to 
create a direct inducement to anothei Great Power 
to become vitally interestedin your internal polities. 

This was surely a case of proinoting na- 
fnendly relations between two great Powers 
Since no judicial action was taken on such 
an offence it could easily he imagined that 
such cases as Sir Michael O’Bwyer's attack 
on King Amanullah at the time of the 
civil wars in Afghanistan should pass 
absolutely unnoticed 

CovcicsiON 

It must have become evident to the 
reader from what has gone before that the 
Foreign Relations Bill was jusbBed neither 
by the doctrines of intemationaS law nor 
by the practice of civilized nations Its 
springs are, in fact, not legal but political, and 
It IS rendered imperative by circumstances 
peculiar to India. Bntish foreign policy, 
so far as it concerns India, has of necessity 
to recognize the fact that there is a potential 
threat to the unity of the Empire in the 
nationalist aspirations of India. Its efforts 
are, therefore, to a partial extent at any rate, 
directed to counterbalancing those aspira- 
tions, or at least towards seeing that no 
foreign influence complicates Ibe internal 
situation It is, therefore, to that extent 
anti-Iadi.-in. and this being so it c.aDDot 
simply afford to have freedom of opiujon 
about its foreign relations. 

The same fact makes it vitally interested 
in the domestic politics of the adjoining 
counfries It is a wtf/-known fact that m 
undeveloped and partially modernized coun- 
tries «uch as surround India, the will of 
the monarch is often the will of the State. 
A change m the occupant of the throne 
in thece countries, therefore, very often means 
a break in the continuity of policy. This 
giies ample motive to foreign Powers to 
become directly interested m the question of 
succession in such countrie®, for the change 
of a ruler there might very possibly mean 
the substitution of a hostile for a benoTo!<»nt 


policy. To take steps to protect such a 
prince ftom attacks directed ag.aiD®t him 
IS only the next step in the reasoning It 
may not be a duty imposed by international 
law, but, politically speaking, its need is- 
not any the less urgent • 

That some such political motive lies at 
the root of the Foreign Relations Bill is 
evident from the confused reasoning of 

Goveroment and pro-Gov eminent speakers 
in the Assembly, who were absolutely 
incapable of making a distinction between 
the legal and the political aspects of the 
question. In moving the consideration of 
the bill OD September 21, Mr. Howell is 
reported to have said that he wanted the 
House to visualize the eff'ect of unrestrained 
cr'ticism, wh ch he added would lead to 
civil war in an adjoining country, while 
another European speaker, itr. Brooke Elliott- 
quoted at some length an article in the 

London Times to the effect that the Afghan 
Govorniuect was snfficientJy preoccopied 
with internal affairs to be embarrassed^ by 
the requirements of foreign relations |this is 
apparently tbe news telegram and the leader 
which appeared in Tlif Tm€4 for Aug. 22], 
and suggested that “it was India’s duty to 
help Its neighbour to pass with the mimnintn 
of embarrassment through a difficult phase 
of its national life Mr. Brooke Elliott is 
obvionsly a personage whose knowledge of 
international law is not equal to his anxiety 
to be of help to Afghanistan and the GoTem- 
ment of India. Otherwise, he would perhaps 
have tuown that to take the embarrassment 
of foreign relations off the shoulders of a 
neighbouring country is not a duty enjoined 
by international law ; a nation could render 
such a service to another if it liked, but 
its non-performance could not be visited with 
a aeasare Jiic the "Foreiga Relations RiR- 
Tet, we are grateful to Mr Brooke Elliott 
for the light he has thrown on the real 
complexion of the bill. It is, according to 
him, a measure designed to help Afghanistan 
I should go a step further and call it a law of 
sedition enforced on behalf and in tbe interest 
of a foreign country by the Government cf 
India on its own national®. It is an un- 
precedented and unexpectedly generous 
measure. But who would dream of calling 
it the fullilment of an international duty ? 
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As explained m the body oE tbe article 

452). It 13 intended to give in this section 
a selection of cases from British history m 
which serious diplomatic representations were 
made by foreign Givernments of Heads 
of foreign States regarding articles published 
in the British Press about them, which, in 
their opinion, were endangennu the friendly 
relations subsisting between them and lireat 
Britain and m every one of which the 
British Gavernment evaded a direct answer or 
gave the reply that they were powerless to 
control the Press in England The cases given 
cover only the period from IS'^S to 1910, aid 
it IS unnecessary to add that thev ate only a 
selection from a very large number of sim’lar 
instances The documents from which eitMcts 
have been quoted below are all official 
despatches preserved m the British Foreign Office 
and published in the official collection. BriUsh 
Documents on the Origins of the War, edited 
by (> P Gooch and Harold Temperley In 
the foot-notes the letters B D stand tor tnis 
collection, the Roman numeral which follows 
indicating tbe volume of tbe series 

FmEtv Cases 

1 In 189S Punch published a cartoon of 
Emperor William II .as Emperor of China 
which was very much resented in Germany 
The Emperor had a talb on this subject with 
Ijt.'Colonel J. II Grierson, the British 
llilitary Attache in Berlin, and on Jan 19, 
1S9S, Lt -Colonel Grierson reported as follows 
to the British Ambassador 

He then asked if I had seen the picture of him- 
self m Punch as Emperor of China and said that 
"foe Empress had seen it hrst and was iunous at it, 
but that he did not mmd and thought it rather a 
good joke But,’’ he said ‘ your people do not realize 
how monarchy are looked upon on the continent, and 
while those personal attacks are made upon me 
you cannot expect the German Press to lemain 
quiet. 

2 Some days later there was a conver- 
sation between the Emperor and Sit P 
Lascelles, the British Ambassador in Berlin, 
on the subject of the personal attacks on the 
former m the British Press, and on Feb 1, 
1898. Sit F. Lascelles wrote about this to the 


Marquess of Salisbury He stated that the 
Emperor had said to him that 

Ou the last occ.'isio’i of lus visiting England HE 
H4D BEEN ASSAILED BY THE PRESS DIRECf- 
LY AKD PERSGKaLLV' and since then the 
personal attacks against him liad become so violent 
tliat it had beusme impossible for him to return to 
England He had therefore been compelled to 
change hi» tactics and to do his best to further 
German mte'ests alone 


The reply of the British Ambassador to 
this remoostrance was characteristic He 
wrote 


I replied that if His Majesty would allow me to 
speak perfectly openlv I would venture to suggest that 
he paid too much wnpocMuoj to the utterances of 
the press which m England WAS PEdtECTLY 
FREE AND ENTIRELY INDEPENDE'^U OF ANY 
SORT OF government CONTROL OR 
INFLUENCE 


The British Ambassador further reports 

On my observing that the tone of the PieaS on 
both sides had become more moderate of late His 
Majesty said that this 'i.vs so but consideiing the 
effect which iiad been produced in Germany by the 
personal attacks upon him, in which, until quite 
recently, the English Press had indulged, and 
which were far wqvae than anything even \a the 
Chauvinist French Press he f->arecl that a good deal 
more patience would be required before the friendly 
footing upon which the two oountnes formerly 
stood could be restored." 

3 In 1898 came the Fashoda Affair which 
almost led to a war between France and 
England Hie tension was very seriously 
aggravated by the tone of the Press on both 
sides Ou Oct 11. 1898. M DelcassA 
the French Foreign ilinister, spoke to the 
Bntish ArabassadoT vn Pans about, this subject 
aud the latter repoited to the Foreign Office 
as follows 


1 iimnd M. Be casse vety serious fliis aiternoon. 
and for the first time, he became excited during 
our couversatiQQ 


He himself owned to being annoyed by the 
arhcles la Uie London Pre^ss on the Parliameotoy 
Paper ou the Upper Nile, and especially by one in 
the Globe, the rfesume of which, as given by the 
Havas Agency he read to me He said that the 
tangoage of the English papers rendered h s 
position very difficult, and tbe international situation 
much more dangerous He contrasted the modera- 
tion of the Paris Press with the excited langur of 
the London dailies and said that IF TBE PROVO- 
CATION WAS CONffNCED ON THE OTHEE 
SIDE OF TEE CHANNEL IT WOULD ELICIT 


B D , I. p. -id, no. 62 
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RESPONSE HERE. AND MAKE THE PRESER- 
YATiON OF PEACE DIFFICULT. 

The British Ambassador admitted that the 
tone of the French Press “had become 
singularly moderate” bat did not offer any 
obserrations on the English Press* 


4. In March 1900 extremely proroca- 
tive articles ^ere published in The Times 
regarding Germany. Sir F. Lascelles. the 
British Ambassador in Berlin, sent the 
following telegram to the Marquess of Salis- 
bury on this subject on March 16 

Following 1 "; the paraphrase of a telegram just 
received from Emperor at Kiel 

"The tone of recent article in the Times exceeds 
all bounds and after insulting us they have gone so 
far as to publish a report that crew of my 
brother’s flagship on their d^arture from Ports- 
mouth had cheered the Boers. I have had matters 
luvesUgated. at oaoe, and. have ascertained that n\ir 
men were esoorted to their boats bv your blue- 
jackets. who gave them three farewell cheers, to 
■which our sailors cordially responded The report 
is consequently au arrant lie- It is a nutter of 
great regret that in reply to liaid work which 1 
have undertaken at home the ENGLISH PRKS 
SHOULD HAVE INOCULiTEO THEIR PENS 
■WITH FRESH YEN’OM AGilNST GERMAN'i 
DISASTER MAT COME OF IT IF THIS IS NOT 
STOPPED AT ONCE." iThe italics are the 
Emperor's own). 

1 have replied that 1 have fomarded His 
Majesty’s telegram to your Lordship, who I do not 
doubt will deplore the tone of the Tunes 
as deeply as 1 do. but that I understood 
y^our Lorifship had afreadr e.tpUme<l to 
Mettennch that HER .MAJESTY S 
QOJTRNMENT EXERCISE NO CONTROL OVER 
THE TIMES,’ and I ventured to observe that 
It would be a matter of some difficulty for Her- 
Majesty's Government to atte.ni't at a moment 
of great national excitement to influence the Press 
without running the risk of increasing their 
Tiolence.t 

To this telegram Lord Salisbury sent the 
following reply on March IS. 1900 

I approve of your language to the Emperor 
which If necessary -vovi c-m repeat from me 
THE INCIDEVTS REFERRED TO ARB MOST 
DNtORTDNATE BUT THE VAGARIES OF THE 
NEWSPAPERS ARE ENTIRELY BEAOXD MY 

control,. § 

5 In the same year there was a complaint 
from the Russian Government about the 
attitude of the English Press towards that 
country. On May 30, Sir Charles S Scott, 
the British Ambassador, wrote to Lord 
Salisbury : 


mfluence of the Press in encouraaing international 
suspicion 

In reporting as above Sir Charles 
admitted that : 

It IS I think regret’able that the Times on the 
unsupported authority of its Peking correspondent 
should have given an interpretation to _Uiis 
eonteesion which is at variance with that received 
from official sources. ' 


6 Three years later Count Lamsdorff 
again complained about the , British PrC'S 
to the Bnash Ambassador, and on May 14, 
1903. Sir Ciiarle* S Scott again wrote to 
the Foreign Office • 


Count Lamsdorff complained especially of the 
London Times which he sa’d. seemed to fe 
inspired bv IRRECONCILABLE HATRED AND 
SUSPICION OF KDbSlA 

I said that ii was certainly very disagreeable 
to be constantly the subject of odious and unjU't 
TO yMblvt rves.5., wA ■we 

sympathize wnh him. as during the late warm 
South Afnca there appeared to be to charge or 
suspiaon too monstrous to be credited acain't 
our Government aod troops by the foreign Pr^ 
and THE ONLY THING TO BE DONE WAS TO 
REMAIN CALM AND HOPE THAT TlSlE 
WOULD DO JUSTICE, t 


7. In the same year a telegram published 
ID the Tones led to a serious misunderstand 
iDg with the Spanish Government 
find Lord Lansdowne, the British Foreien 
Secretary, wnnng to the British Ambassador 
m Pans on April 8, 1903 


Dunng mt internew with the Fieici 
Ambassador today. I took the opportunity or sayicc 
that our Ambassador at iladnd reported to us 
that the Spanish Government were seiiousty uaea'if 
with regard to the outlook in Morocco They 
apparently convinced that Great Br.Um and rrance 
amv^ at an understanding for a partition oi 
temiory or epherea of influence in that country, 
and nothing w ould convince them, to the contrary •• 
His Excellency observed that these suspicions 
were largely due to the unfortunate telegra® 
published some weeks ago in the Times- All «' 
could do. His Excellency thought was to repeat 
assurances § 

8. After the Dogger Bank incident, 
feelings ran very high between Great Britain 
and Russia, and a war was very narrowly 
averted. "While the negotiations for an 
amicable settlement were in progress. 
Emperor Nicholas said to Sir Charles 
Ha^inge, the British Ambassador at ,.t 
Petersburgh, that he had complaints to make 
about the attitude of the British Press which 
"bad been threatening and over hasty 
To this Sir Charles Hardinge replied. 


* R. D . I. pp. 178-79. no. 209. 
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Although the attitude of some of the organs 
of the English Pres-s had, 1 admitted, heea some* 
what nnaecessanly defiant in tone, it must be 
remembered and taken into account that the whole 
of the Bntnh nation had been snrr^ from tts very 
depths by the news of the trasreay m the Aorth 
Sea. As His Majesty knew. Al^Y COXT^L OF 
THE ENGLISH PRESS \VAS (OTE BBXP^D 
THE POMTIR OF HIS JIAJESYY S GOVERN- 
MENT-* 


To this the Emperor Nicholas replied by 
saying that . 

the Press had now become a tyranny which 
in foreign pohtics was capable of great mischief 
and from which it was difficult to escape, t 

9. The German navy, which was one of the 
main factors of the growing hostility between 
Great Britain and Germany towards the 
beginning of the present century was the 
subject of much pointed attention on the 
part of the British Press In 1904 a British 
paper suggested that the Bntish nary 
sho^d fail upon the German fleet before it 
had grown too strong and destroy it just as 
it had destroyed the Danish fleet in 1807 
Sir Frant LasceUes. the British Ambassador, 
bad a talt on this subject with Prince von 
Billow, the Imperial Chancellor, and reported 
to the Foreign Office on Dec 25. 1904 

the constant atucti m the English Pres« 
which had met with no official disapproyal. and 
the new scheme for the reorganizaaon of the Navy 
had given nse to the belief, which had become 
very prevalent m Germany, that England had 
tbs lateaboa of attachoff her • . . 

• Connt Mettemich’s statement had given great 
satisfaction to the Emperor who had become 
snspiciotts in consequenco of his attention havmg 
been drawn to a recent article m the Jrwiy nnd 
Xaru Oaxttie and a sozgesuon in Vantiy Foir that 
Engmd should treat the German fleet in ItXM as 
she treated the Danish fleet m 1S05 lew-J 

I said that the two papers he mentioned were 
without any practical importance ana I thought 
it a pity that the Emperor should have paid any 
attention to them.§ 


10 About the same time the British 
1-n Betlin a AtseussTOU 

with Herr von Holstein of the German Foreign 
Office about the tone of the Bnti'ih Press, and 
he wrote to Lord Lansdowne on Dec 30, 1904 . 

Herr von Holstein replied that Germany had 
certainly a right to be suspicious. For a long 
time past a regular campaign had been earned on 


‘ Sir C. Hardinge to the Matque^ of Lans- 
downe.dtd. Oefi 31. 1900. B.D„ IV« PP- 25-26, DO 24. 
t ibid. 

§ B D.. m. p. 56 no 65 (a)- In ' 

the practical importance of these «' 

It should net be forgotten that two or three 
Tears later no less a person tb^ Lord Fisher 
put forward an official suggestion that GreiU Bntam 
should “Copenh^n ’ the German fleet. 
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by the English Press against her. and as His 
Majestys’ Government had taken no sort of measures 
to check the campaign it could only be suppose 
that they did not disapprove of it • 1 repbed that 
1 believed that on occasions attempts had been 
made to induce some of the newspapers to adopt 
a different tone but very rarely with success, and 
I had every reason to Velieve that HIS MAJESTY’S 
PRESENT GOVERNMENT DELIBERATELY 
AVOIDED ant: INTERFERENCE M-ITH THE 
PRESS. Her r vo n Holstein said that he feared in 
that case THEY DID NOT FULLY REALIZE 
THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES. In the present 
instance a situation had been created by the action 
of the Press which was fraught with the gravest 
of all dangers. Mt.. that of two great nations being 
myolved in war. for if any untoward incident had 
arisen which gave n* to an acnmonious discussion 
between the two Governments it would have been 
almost impossible to have settled it owing to the 
atmosphere which the Press campaign had created.’ 

11. This subject again came up for 
discossiod between the two Governments 
about SIX months later. IVhile giving an 
account of a conversation he had had with 
the Imperial Chancellor, Sit Frank LasceUes 
wrote to Lord Lansdowne on June 12. 1905 : 

He Ivon Billow] regretted that ^ state of 
tninsR should exist and that the English Press 
should coDtuiue its hostility agamst Germany. I 
was aware of the sensitiveness of the Emperor to 
English opmion and hardly a day passed without 
His Majesty sending him [Bfllow] a sheaf of English 
papers to read 

I ISir F. L^celJes] 'aid that it was a pits' that 
His Majesfv read the English papers at alL Un* 
lortunateiy His ilwestr believM that IT "WAS IN 
THE POM'ER OFEIS ilAJESTY’SQOVERNMENT 
TO rmC ENCE THE PRESS. AND I^AJD 
HOM'Et'EK NOT BEEN ABLE TO PURSDaDE 
HJS^JESn OF THE ERROR OF ms 

About the same tune Lord Lansdowne 
also wrote to Sir Frank LasceUes on the 
subject He slated 

• So far as I was able to follow the argument 
of thfee personages, the stiamed relations which 
were believed to exist between Great Britain and 
Oet^y were due. in the first place, to the 
attirode ol the Ecgli'h Press and m the second.— 

M ith regard to the ATTITUDE OF THE PRESS 
to ExwUency [Count Mettenuch. the German’ 
Ampassaaor m Ixindon] who knew this country so 
be well aware that ’HIS 
VASIN NO WAY 
FOR THE LANGUAGE OF OUR 

At the _ bme of the Bosnian Crisis 
of 190S, the British Press eeneially took up 
a very strong anti-Austrian attitude. This led 
to very strong diplomatic represectatioas on 

+ ■»■?>• Wf p- 20. 65 (b). 
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the part oi the Anstro-Haugarian Govemmcnt 
to the British GoTernmeDt On Nov. 5, 180S 
•we find Sir W. E Goschen 'writing to Sir 
Edward Grey: 


He [Baron von Aehrenthal, the Austrian 
Foreign Minister] replied that there Tvas no 
change at rres^nt but that if important Enidish 
newspapers lihe the Daily TtUgraph and others 
went on preacning temlon^ compensation for 
Serna, he could not answer for what -woajd 
happen, 1 [Sir \Y. E. Goschen] repbed that I 
shared his opinion that some of the articles 
published had been somewhat injudioons* 


The dispute did net end with this 
About a month later Sir Edward Grey wrote 
to the British Charge d'Affahes m Vienna 
Count Mensdorff spoke of the harm which 
was being done by the PrsjS and bv a number 


Montenegro, though it was — 

BnOsh Government had . given a waroicg that 
nothing beyond diplomatic support was to be 
expected, articles in the Daily Telegraph and 
other newspapers were being pointed to as 
showing that British sympathy would go bevoud 
this and it "was urged that the Datfy Tekgraph 
•was in touch 'with the Enzli'h Govemment. • 

I TOLD HIM V’E WERE NO MORE RESPON- 
5IBLE FOR THE LEADING ARTICLES IN 


Amtrian Minister for Foreign Affrirs remarhei 
to me that he possessed a whole dossier of 
extracts from English newspapers inimicil to 
Anstm. and many of th6»e contained mcBt 
offensive remarls •with regard M his Emperor.* 
And Sir Edward Grey also wrote to 
Sir F. Cartnght on Jan 22 • 

Count Mensdorff called here on the ISih 
instant and showed Sir Charles Hardmge_an 
article published some treefcs ago in a magazhe, 
which the latter saw for the fir«t t me. called 
Xear East CO-VTAfXING A DISGRACEFCL 
ATTACK UPON THE EMPEROR FRANCIS 
JOSEPH. 

Sit Churls Hardinge said that he was very 
sorry that such a scandalous attiele should have 
been written of a sovereign whom everybody m 
England respected and admired. The paper was 
both new and obscure. Had it been pointed out 
to him at the time he would gladly have seen 
whether something could not be done to prevent 
its recurrence-t 


German Emperor’s interview 

n It. This paper was not connected with the 
aovemment m any -way t 

At the same time Baron von Aehrenthalalso 
spohe to the British representative in Vienna. 
Ibe latter reported the conversation on 
Dec. 11, 190S to Sir Edward Grey. He wrote . 

He [Baron von Aehrenthal] added most 
solemnlv that the attacks wnich had been m^e 
apon An«tna It a whole section of the Bnnsb 
Press, and the encouragement which it had given 
Co Turkey and Serna to resist Austria, weie 
likely, if continued much longer, to definitely put 
in end to the traditional good feeling which had 
so.long e'visted between Auatna and Great 
Bntain and lead perhaps to very senous eonse- 
luences. He felt sure that if the Bnti«h Govem- 
ss&st falls’ rRTiVnaJ rihr vfxmrer, (ftey wnu’if maie 
in effort to give a better direction to those news- 
papers which were, he assured me, a rc^ menace 
to the maintenance of the peace of Edtopo I 
told him IT WAS E=:PECIAl,LY DIFFICULT 
tOR A LIBERAL GOVERNMENT TO IVTER- 
FERE WITH THE FRFE EXPRESSION OF 
PUBLIC OPINION IN THE NEWSPAPERS § 

13. It appears that the hostih^ of the 
British Pre«s was not confined to Austrian 
policy alone, but that it also took the form 
of personal attacks on Emperor Francis 
Joseph. On Jan. IS, 1909, Sir Fairfax Cartnght 
wrote from Ti“nna : 


With this the matter dropped. 

14. During all these years the hostility 
between England and Germany was growing, 
and an increasing part in promotiag 
it was played by the British PresA Tcis 
question forms the subject of almost 
endless temonstrances on the part of tif 
German Oovernroent To one of these is 
190$. the British Government authorired 
their Ambassador in Berlin to communiwte 
the following reply 

His Majesty’s Government regret as much as 
any one that the newspaper Press should at cae> 
be utilized as the vehicle for laternau^^w 
recnmiaatioos. BUT EVEN IF THEY HAD THE 
POWER TO INTERFERE-WHICH IT iS^Of 
COURSE WEXL KNOWN TBEY HAIT: .VOT- 
tbev WOULD NOT FEEL CALLED UBONW 
RESTRAIN THE PUBUC BUT COURriXlCa 
EXPRESSION OF VIEWS which reflect ti* 
actual sitoaUon.S 

15 To a similar remonstrance on ti' 
part of the Imperial Chancellor in 1910. 
the 6'rifisfi Ambassirfor gave sn aiMru-.' 
identical answer TVe find Sir W.E. Go'chen 
writing to Sir Edward Grey onDsc. 2, 1910. 


His Excellency (the Impensl CharwlloTl 5»'i 
e THE PRESS H.AD CERTAINQ 


that at all event® Aur. i ojl,oc 5 
LED THE PEOPLE TO REGARD GER'I^''V 
AS AN ENEMY and that HIS MAJEsT)^ 
GOVERNMENT HAD NEVER TAKFN TUI 
SLIGHTEST STEP TO PUT A STOP TO THiT 
MISCHIEVOUS CAMPAIGN 1 trldHi»Eso?l'f=? 
THAT TO MUZZLE THE PRESS IN ENGLA.M' 
WAS A MATTER OF LMPOSilBlLlTY.** 
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INDIANS ABROAD 


By BB}^AR3IDAS CHATORVEDI 


Indian Agent in Fiji 

The jPt}i Samacfinr urges the Governmeot 
of India in the following note to appoint 
their agent in those islands 

We coD'vder it neceesarj- that the Goycroment 
of Ind'a should renew the question of appomt- 
Tiient of an Acent of the Government of India m 
Fiji, under the term of Section 7 of ‘he Indian 
Emipration Act Ylf of l'12i. Functions of such 
an officer are defined in Rules 56 of the Indian 
Emieration rules 923 from which it will he ob- 
served that the duties of an Agent are not only 
confined to fooung aftei the mterc-ts of the Indians 
hut also extend to keeping the Government of India 
correitly inforTed regaidin* the welfare and 
status of the Indian coniraunifv generally The 
Government of India cannot divest themselves of 
the respousibiiitv for the welfare of Indians in 
any Crown Colony paiticularlv so lonz as they 
tiave not received common and equal rights with 
other clas'es of Ha ilsie-tv’s auVoects 

The appointment of the S cretary for Indian 
Affairs a^ a servant of the Colonial Government, 
even with a seat in the Ijogislativc Council does 
not serve the purrose for which the appointment 
of an Agent of the Government of India was 
advocated A servant is a servant He cannot 
act as a Political Agent, nor can he freelv watch 
the interests of the Indian community or keep the 
Government of India supplied with correct infot* 
niation recardinz the state of affairs of the Indian 
community in Fip lloreovcr the appointment made 
over four years ago Las not to our mmd hetp^ 
the Indian community very much The promised 
Committee to enquire into the economic conditions 
of Indians in Fiji was to be appointed six months 
after he re«ided in th® Colony but it has not as 
yet been done 

We draw the attention of the Government of 
India towards the urgent need of their Agent in 
Fiji and ask them to re open nogotiations for such 
an appointment, as early a® possible 

We need not say that the suggestion has 
our whole hearted support 


poorer classes shall be those nearest my heart.” 
observed Mr Veerasamy at a function held m his 
honour soon after his nomination three years ago. 
And we ate glad to record the opinion that during 
his term of office he has consistently lived up to 
that noble ideal We now recall that his maiden 
speech m tlie bederal Council was on the condition 
of th® Indian labourers m Malaya. Other questions 
rais^ by him m the Council include the grievances 
of the employees in the Federated Malay States 
Hallways gnevanees of the Government Survey 
Department staff, regulation of toddy dnnking ; 
validity of Hindu marriages workmen’s compen- 
sation , banishment law in the F M. S- : land 
setilement scheme for Indian labourers, the 
Women s and Girl s Protection Bill . and the Kuala 
Lumpur fiosmtal scheme. M'e may add that whilst 
primarily an Indi in member be is not sectarian or 
rig'diy communal in his outlook He rightly con- 
siders that he also represents in Counnl those 
larger and wider inteiests of this land which 
concern not one particular community alone but all 
who goto form the population of the country. 
Nobody appealed to Mr Veerasamy m vain what- 
ever grievance he might have had By bis sterling 
character and suaviiy of manner. Mr Teerasamy 
has won (or himself the confidence of the members 
of all commuDUies in Malaya He is a shiung 
exampi® <1 a purely Malayan product 


We trust that Mr Veerasamy will do 
every thing he can to help his poorer country- 
men in the F. M. S during bis second term 
as he has already done in the first 


A suggestion to visitors from Colonies 

Every year a number of educated Indians 
come to India from the colonies but must of 
them spend their time in sightseeing and 
other enjoyment and return to their colonies 
without doing any work here. Some of 
theve people at least can utilize their sojourn 
in the motherland in a much more useful 


The Honourable Mr. Veerasamy s Work in 
the Federal Council 

The Indians of Singapore while congiatula- 
ting Jfr Teeriisaniv on his reaomination as 
the Indian member of th® Federal Council 
in the F M S. observes 

M'lthin fh®^ limited sphere of the Federal 
CouDtil Mr Veerasamy has done excellent work, 
earnic!: the approbation of both the Government 
and the puWic. "Above all the interests of the 


manner They can meet groups of journalists, 
students and teachers id social parties aud 
give them au idea of the condition of our 
people in their colony They can also visit 
important institutions in India aad learn 
something which may prove useful to them. 
It will not be a difficult thing to get 
introductory letters for this purpose. A little 
caie and forethought on their part can make 
their stay lu India advantageous to themselves, 
their respective colonies and the motherland. 
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The Struggle in Kenya 

Just after the publication of our notes in 
the last number of this journal we received 
a lengthy article on the ludian question in 
Kenya from 3Ir. R. B. Pandya of Hombosa. 
We are sorry we cannot reproduce here 
important portions of this article for want 
of space. Mr. Pandya is enthusiastic about 
the chances of success of a movement of 
non-payment of tares m Kenya We wish 
we covdd share bis apttaiism Wbat we 
have been able to gather from the East 
African papers and letters about the situation 
in that unfortunate colony is this that 
Indian leaders there have been quarrelling 
among themselves for leadership, the masses 
are disgusted with their thoughtless activities 
and that there is no chance of any sustained 


political work being carried on by them. 
Our impression may be wrong and we shall 
be only delighted if it proves to be so In 
the meantime will Mr Pandya or any of his 
compatriots of Kenya enlighten ns on the 
following points • 

1 Has the East African Indian National 
Congress got anv resources to carry on the 
agitatioD ^ 

2 How many of the leaders are prepared 
to sacrifice their all for this cause ? 

3 What IS the probable number of people 
prepared to go to jail 7 

If we mean business we ought to do 
everything very thoughtfully and it is much 
better to acknowledge our weakness and 
try to remove it than giving utterance to 
sentiments behind which their is no strength 
and no determination 


The Indian Military College Committee, 1931 

Bt nirad c chaudhuri 


I 

n hope 1 shall not be thought too vain or 
I too prosuiuptUAus if I began these 
observations of mine on the wort of 
the Indian Military College Committee, 1931 
with a few excerpts from my own note-books 
and letters I am doing so not becanse I 
am so enamoured of my foresight that I 
must lay proofs of it before the public, but 
simply because I want to see my thoughts 
just as they were taking shape, before they 
had the time to be tinged by tbe Tvisdom 
that is born of the event Under the date, 
April 30. 1931, I find- 

“It will be a stiff uphill job. and I am 
sure it will require the best efforts of tbe 
aculest and the most energetic minds we 
have in our country to carry through any 
real project of Indianization in tbe teeth 
of the opposition of the whole body of 
British military officers in India and England. 
I feel certain that they will leave no obstroc- 
tionist tactics unplayed to delay Indianization 
or neutralize its effects It was only the 
other day that I was reading an account in 
77/c Asiafic lieiieif of Sir William Birdwood's 


command in India la it the writer, a former 
employee of the A II Q. staff, says that Bird- 
wood was decidedly opposed to the setting up 
of au Indian Sandhurst and he left India 
with his mind unchantred on the question. 
And m another Anglo-Indian paper, I read 
the opinion of a military correspondent that 
‘the normal service opinion in the matter 
has generally remained constant, that a 
military college in Indian environment will 
not produce the quality nor attract enough 
of the type of officers who come successfully 
through Sandhurst’ Whafever that may 
mean, this passage is a very valuable index 
to the state of mind of the British officers 
m India, and I am sure the present C-in-C 
and the principal staff officers at the A.HQ 
are no better. Only, the political pressure 
from the Labour Government compels them 
to make a gesture, which they will lose no 
time Ju retracting if there is a chango_ of 
government or change of mind in high 
quarters " 

I had then put down some of the 
pointe I thought essential to any sound 
scheme of training Indians for the military 
profession. I wrote : 
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“There ate certain points which, 1 feel, 
are e'^sential to any scheme of training 
Indian officers They are neither very 
original nor very profound, and I dare sav 
our leaders who have to see to this question 
have alieady formulated them Yet I'll 
put them down for what they are worth 
The most important things to see to in a 
scheme of Indianization are, to my mind, 
the following . (1) Recruitment of the cadet® 
from .all over India without any tenderness 
for the theory of the martial races , (2) the 
posting of the trained Indian officers to 
units of all arms of the Indian Army , 
(3' making railitarv education reasonably 
inexpensive , (4) giving the candidates a 
kind of education which will not denationalize 
them nor tear them up from their social 
environment , (5) provision of preparatory 
military tiainmg in scnools and colleges 
in sometiung like an OTC 

“It IS particularly important ti insist on 
a suitable Imd of education The officials 
here, both civilians and the military, will 
do their best to confine recruiting to the 
most wealthy classes and convert the 
cadet into imitation, polo-playing English 
subalterns, weaned away from their habits 
and traditions, which will make them as 
ineffectiye of offensive as the majority of the 
Indian membors of the services What is 
more, the ideal of au mutation Englishman 
will never attract the best manhood of 
India There will be plenty of people, of 
course, who will jom the array for the 
sake of the money or the prestige But 
from the military point of view they will 
hardly be the candidates who are most 
desirable " 

A few days later, on Hav 4 to be more 
precise, I wrote in mv note-book 

“Educational qualifications required from 
the candidates for admission into the 
Military College — This, I believe, will be 
one of the controversial questions. Would 
these candidates have to be trained in a 
preliminary cadet school from a coinpar.a- 
tively earlv age (13 or 14l or would they 
be recruited directly from the universities 
and schools ? The military authorities will 
be all for more cadet schools of the Debra 
Dun type la that case, a very large 
number of cadet schools will have to be 
established in India, which I am afraid will 
be financially impossible There are no such 
preliminary schools in Great Britain, Germany 
or the United States, ll learnt later that 


in the U. S. A. there are some public schools 
which lay special emphasis on military training, 
both from the professional and the educational 
point of view, though none of them train 
exclusively for West Point or Annapolis]. In 
all these countries the selection of cadets for 
the military academies are made from the 
students who have • passed through the ordi- 
nary educational institutions This would be 
preferabie from the Indian point of view as 
it will stimulate the military spirit of the 
country and place general education and 
military education in direct contact But 
considering what the system of education in 
our schools and colleges is, I am afraid 
there would be a good many justifiable 
objections against this course One more 
strong reason why the universities of India 
should now think of overhauling their curri- 
cula and their system of teaching But it 
will not be a thing which one could put 
through in coarse of a single day 

“Jly owo feeling is that the idea of special 
cadet schools should not be encouraged It will 
create a conflict between the general educa- 
tional svstem of the country and specialized 
education, and will widen the gulf between 
the people and the army Inste.ad of this, as 
a coraprotnise proposal (until we can reform 
tbc whole system) a certain number of 
schooU and intermediate colleges should be 
cbo>en all over India and be asked to 
overhaul their methods to a certain extent 
so that cadets for the il C might be chosen 
from among their students ” 

The following remarks of mine are dated 
Mav 15. 1931 

“Tes. 1 know the question before the 
ludiau Sandhurst Committee will be verv 
much restricted Tiie Indian members will 
not perhaps be allowed to bring forward the 
question of the pace of Indianization nor Die 
que«.Uon whether the grant of regular commi- 
ssions ID the Indian Army should be 
eiteoded to university candidates as lu 
England Tet, the first point will uecessariJv 
ari«e in connection with the scope of the 
college and the requirements it i> intended 
to fulfil It seems to me to be 'ery provok- 
ing that the R T. C should leave the entire 
quretion of pace to the military fluthorities 
I believe the most controversial questions 
will be (1) the consideration of efficiency; 
and (2) the lack of c-mdidatcs of the 
smteble ’ type. A part of the objection 
on these line® is mere camouflage for 
political suspicion and racial arrogance. 
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more pronoanc^d in the ca^e of the firet 
qaestioD than in the case of the second. 

It is roy intention to confine raysell to 
the edncational aspect of the repart m the 
present article, reserving the question of 
Indiamzation for future treatmenL At the 
same time, I should lihe to emphasize as 
strongly as I can that the t'vo sides of the 
problem cannot be considered apart from one 
another. A system of military ejnoation in 
India can have only one ideal — to make India 
self-reliant in defence That does not mean 
bovever. that ive can devise a system of 
military education in the abstract, divorced from 
the actual needs of the situation The raihtarv 
education of Indians in the past has been 
hampered by the fact that they have not 
been alloived to participate in the defence 
of their country It mil be hampered m 
the future as long as this bao is not 
effectively raised 

In recent years this ban has been partially 
—•indeed 'err partially — raised. It woold. 
perhaps have been substantially so today or 
at any rate we should have known exactly 
where we stood, had not the Indian delegates 
to the Round T«ble Conference, out of a rois- 
takeo regard for the spirit of coociliatioo. 
adopted a foimnla for [odianization which 
was disconcerting in its vagueness At the 
first session of the Round Table Conference, 
as is well teown, Hr Jinnah pressed for a 
precise indication of the pace of IndiaDizitioQ 
For obvious reasons the authorities could not 
and would not give anv snch assorance. and 
10 reply to the proposal of Dr Hoooje “tbat 
immediate steps be taken to arrange for all 
recruitment henceforth for the commissioned 
ranks of the Armv, Kavy and Air Force to 
be made in India from amongst Indians, ’ 
3[t. Thomas said 

First oi aU I «hou\d like to say this to Dr. 
IToonje and 1 say it as one who h^ had manv 
years experience m negohations 1 am indifferent 
to the wording of a resolutjoa. I attach mfinitdy 
more importance to the spirit behind the declaration 
than to anything eUe. 

The result of 3Ir. Thomas appeal was a 
resolution which, as a promise binding the 
Government to any concrete * plan of 
Indianization, was absolutely mocnons 
The military authorities were not slow to 
take advantage of this nebulous sitnation. 
They tried on the one hand to rash through a 
scheme of Indianization which was utterly 
unacceptable to Indian opinion, and at the aame 
time attempted to restrict the scope and the 


usefulness of the new college by forcing on 
it a lower standard of requirements derived 
from tbat scheme. 

The six dissentient member' of the 
Jlilitary College Committee have shown 
courage by refusing to submit to this military 
dictation In order to do so they have all 
had to criticize their own terms of reference, 
a procedure which was not perhaps, from 
a too strict noiot of view, permissible. 
But the terras of reference in this case 
were so unw.arrant“d!y narrowed down 
that there was no alternative left but to 
challenge tnem The Commander-in-Chief has 
not refrained from making a point out of this 
in his emphatic covering minute to the 
minutes of dissent. But that cnaracteristic 
little note, with all its over-consciousness of 
relevancy and e.xpertDes5. will hardly convince 
anybody who is not already convinced. 

I Djust DOW leave tnis subject of 

lodiauizition to deal lyith the specific 

problem of military education Two ttadoabted 
gains have come to India out of the 
discussions of the Bonad Table Conference 
and the work of the ililitary College 
Committee One of these is the definite 
establishment of a military college in India 
and the other, the accleration o{ the pace 
of Indiao'zitton to the intake of about 
sixty cadets a year In dwelling upon the 
inadequacy of both these concessions 

from the point of view of a thoroughgoing 
programme of Indianization, it should not 
be forgotten that the proposal for establish- 
ing a military college in India m some 
form or otbor has been before the Goveromeat 
for something like forty-five years and that 
it has always been turned down by 
reactionary military opinion, while the 

quickening of the pace of Indianization to 
about sixty candidates a year, inadequate 
as it wiH be by itself ever to bring about 
complete Indianizit'on of the Army, wiU 
perhaps, if care is taken to adopt a sound 
system of education, create that small band 
of pioneers who are one day to put on end 
to the military belples^ness of India, The 
question then js whether the start that is 
going to be made is the small but sound 
beginning of a better future. A sound, 
thongb sraail beginning, is surely preferable 
to no beginning at all 

Here it is, however, that doubts begin to 
assail anybody who reads the report 
of the ililitary College Committee with 
care By the terms of its reference it 
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is only concerned ■with dratric!* ep a scheme 
for a military college capable of turning 
out about sixty Indian King’s commissioned 
officers a year, in addition to training a 
certain number (about 20 to be more precise) 
of cadets for serrice lu the Indian States 
Yotces. 3lattet-of-fact and con-errative as 
this scheme i', it has yetproTohed dissents on 
questions of fundamental principle from six 
of the non-official members, and this in 
addition to their strong protest against the 
unimaginatire policy of ludianization which 
underlies it. This disagreement has been 
nif>':t proEOuneed 'with regard to the principle 
of selection of the candidates to the proposed 
yilit^ College On this point the report 
says : 

We found ’great difficulty in reachuig a substantaal 
measnre of asreemeut as to the proporoons 
of the 60 xacaucies trluch should be allotted to 
opeu compehtiQn and notamation respecuvely. ifosi 
of u8 consider it essential to reserve a large Dumber 
of xacandes for the clashes that furnish recruits 
to the army, in order to enoourage these classes 
generally, to ensure to them their doe representa- 
tion in the King's Commissioned ranks, and to 
offer adeauate prospects of promotion to the rani 
and file.*- 

The maioTity therefore recommended 
that half the xacancies, t. c., 30 a year, sho^d 
be reserrei for the cadets from the rants 
of the Indian Army. 24 for open competition, 
the remaining sis being filled np by the 
Commander-in-Chief by nomination from 
those candidates ■who have qualified at Uie 
entrance examination but failed to secure 
a place lU open competition. Your non- 
official members have disagreed vvith the 
xieu-s of the majority on this point, and 
have recommended that a much higher 
proportion of thp vacancies be allocate to 
open competition. But while in doing so 
jir. liinharji would prefer at least 30 
vacancies to be reserved for open competi- 
tion, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, Di. B. S. 
Jfoopje, and (Jeneral Rajwade would reserve 
4‘^ out of the 60 vacancies for open 
competition and only 12 for Army cadets 
and nomination, or Army cadets alone. 

All the members who disagreed with the 
recommendabons of the majority on the 
qne«tion of nomination, were keenly aware 
that here they were dealing with a point 
which went into the very heart of the 
matter. Those who have not the advantage 
of living in this country or who loot at 
the -whole thing only from the common- 
sense point of view will never understand 


the controversy which has raged in India 
over this issue. In England and elsewhere, 
as Dr. Moon]e puts it, the question is not 
given this “aspect of mutual contrariety.’' 
■The normal course there is to u's 
nominabon as a subsidiary or supplementary 
test But not so in India. Nomination must 
be maintained here as the keystone of the 
whole system if the mihtary orgaaization, 
based on invidious distinctions among 
various classes of Indians which the British 
have established in India, is, not absolutely 
to go to pieces. This controversy is, in fact 
like all the controversies which centre 
ronnd any proposal to give greater facilities 
to Indians to co-operate in the defence of 
their country, as old as Lord Roberts. 
Opposing a suggestion to give higher 
military instmction to Indians as far back 
as lyST, Lord Roberts wrote 

la India ih“ least wathke races possess the 
hjghest mtellectiial capacities. The Gurkhas and 
Padians. and to a (ess extent the Sikhs, pe 
notoriously as averse to mental esercou as they 
ate fond of manly sports— as apt to fight ,as they 
are slow to leam. Once make education the 
chief critenou of fitness to eosimaud. aud you 
place the desirable candidates at a disadvantage 
possibly overwhelming. 

Tbis is simply the theory of the 
martial races stated at its crudest; 1 am 
glad to see that a’l the dissentient members 
of the Indian jlilitary College Committee 
have more or less emphatically repudiated the 
implications of that theory, and in dealing 
with (his question, two of the members of the 
Committee, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer and 
3lajor (ieaenl G. E. R Rajwade, have 
referred to my work in connection with this 
snbject in terms, which, however undeserved, 
I must always remember with pleasure and 
gratitude But so far as official opinion is 
coacerned, the theory stands and is allowed 
to do infinite harm to the prospect of 
creating a national army m India even 
in the distant future. It is curious that 
the Government never perceives how inconsist- 
ent it IS in this m-itter. In dealing with 

the case of the candidates who are to 

be selected by open competition, the 
Govemnfent spokesmen have, rightly as I 

think, dwelt on the importance of a high 
educational standard. At the same time, 
they have also, not with a heart-broken 
accent as I think, dwelt on the shortcomings 
of the general edncational system of the 
country. If this edncational qualification 

be so eseectial for an efficient officer. 
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alinady seen, a decided advantage over the 
candidates of the former class m the edu- 
cational teat As a matter of tact, the 
concession originally made to their claims 
ti considerably raised by the Oe'et-m'"* 
during the sittings of the Committee at the 
insistence of their spokesmen. But this is 
nnt all The Indian Army cadets are also 
^t their edncalmn free The cos of 
the education at the proposed military college 
for the whole course for the guardian of the 
rSct wdl be about Rs 4,600 This flgnre 
IS criticised very ably on its ‘’™ “"‘‘“g'S 
Dr Jloonie m his dissenting minn e. But 
besides being too high a fignre i” “i® 
ordinary middle-class parent to afford, 
rl places the non-enlisted classes 
at a still greater disadvantage m com- 
parison with the enlisted classes It is, of 
coLe true, as the report states, that 
Ihrarmy cadets will be selected from 
amopj men who are serving in the ranks 
and belong m the mam to a class with limited 
iDcaa« But there are other men all over 
lodia with the same limited means, who 
would be very glad to serve id the ranks 
of the ariuy and share its privileges if 
only they were allowed to do so ilr. 
ilntarji verv perlinently makes this point 
IQ bis minute 


The suggested high proportion of ao“'°ated 
candidates ^Irom among Inaian Army ^dets he 
can hutdlv be justified as long as the ranks 
^Vhe tedian Array arc not throwm open to all 
classes. The objective ought to be the ci^tm 
of a national army for the defence of the county 
and tor this purpose all the av,ulable talent should 
made use S After all to a considerable extent 
the difference between the enlisted and nou- 
enlisted classes is an artificial one It is not that 
the «o-called non enlisted classes do not ^^sh to 
enter the army but the fact is that they are 
definitely debarred from doing so 


III 


Here we have indeed the key to the 
whole puzzle The Governmeat is so anxious 
to maintain the existing ineqaalities and 
distinctions which serve to perpetuate the 
military inefficiency of the Indian u»tJon. 
that they would require the non-enlisted 
classes to undergo a fairly stiff educational 
test, and m the case of the favoured classes 
insist on none at all 

This is not the only way in which the 
non-enhsted classes are placed at a d^ 
advanta<^e m companson with the eniisteu 
classes. The latter will have, as we have 


It IS unnecessary to go into farther 
detailsof the disagreements. Enough has been 
said to prove that the divergence of opinion 
between the Government spokesmen and most 
of the dissenting members is not concerned 
with details bnt touch fundamentals. What 
the latter are preocupied with is the problem 
of creating a national army, while the 
military advisers of the Government would 
have nothing more than a partial concession 
to Indian opinion in the matter of giving 
Indians opportunities for an army career. 
A few “jobs” for men who deserve the 
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favour. vTithont anv disturbance of the existing 
organization and spint. or a new^ onentation 
of the military policy and a new leaven in 
the mass — this i«, to put it bluntly, the 
issue between the official spokesmen and the 
dissenting members Tbe difference being 
thus over ffrst principle*, the dissenting 
members could not but enter into a disens- 
sion of these principle* and tbe basis of facts 
on which tbev rested This has drawn upon 
them the remark of the Commander-iD'Chief that 
the greater part of the material contained in 
the dissenting minutes “consists either of 
criticisms of tbe terms of reference to the 
Committee, as laid down bv the Oovernmentof 
India under instroctions from His Alajesty s 
Government or of dissertations upon matters 
which have nothing to do with the details of 
the establishment of a militarv college * in 
India. This sneer is as ungenerous as it is 
unintelligent I do not know whether Sir 
Philip Chetwode has ever read Roman bistorv 
If he has, he probablv remembers tbe storv 
of Brennus the Gaul, who during the course 
of a negotiation with the Romans threw hi« 
Bword into the scales and shouted out Hrc 
Victis ' Woe to the vanquished* This is a 
method of pursiiasion which is only permis- 
sible to happv victors A vanquished nation 
has of necessitv to emplov a less sumtuarv 
procedure. If we possessed the facilities for 
pronouncing obiter dicta and converting them 
into axioms by simply shouting ttiein from 
house tops, or the cable monopolv of tbe 
British la the world, we would certainly not 
have gone through the Laborious process of 
reading through countless documents and 
making excerpts from them But being a 
less furtnnate people we have to employ 
more arduous methods And if this draws 
upon us the displeasure of the mighty, this 
is a misfortune which can only be endnred 
with fortitude 

The difference between the Indian position 
and tbe Government position is thus fnoda- 
mental, and this being so the dissentient 
Indian members of the Committee could not 
avoid a disenssion of these considertions. No- 
where IS this fundamental conflict of ideals 
more perceptible than m the attitude of the 
Government towards tbe problem of creating 
a favourable background for the military 
profession in India. Everyone who has 
tned to familiarize himself with the 
problems of military education or read the 
admirable reports of tbe commissions 
appointed at vari.us times by the British 


Government to study tbe problem of military 
education in Great Britain, knows very 
well that military education does not 
consist simply of training a iraall number 
of cadets in a raibtary college It has a far 
Wider national background As Lord Haldane 
writes 

• - To raise a great corps of officer- who have 
voluntanlv select^ the career of an officer a- 
mi e\clu-,ive and absorhini: profession has 
possible in Germanv and in France But it ha- 
oolv l-euJiue possiWe there after generation' of 
effort and under pres-ure of a lonn-standmc 
tradition extendinsr from decade to decade, under 
which a nation armed for the defence of its land 
frontier!,, has expended mon^^v and its spmt in 
creatin? sa''h an officer caste' 

This 15 so true that all nations of the Vest 
recognize three stages in the military educa- 
tion of a people the first or the preliminary 
educatioo. which is imparted through the 
general educational system of the country 
and aims only at developing physique and 
character , the second, tbe intermediate stage, 
given ioc.adet«atoneormore military college-, 
specifically designed to provide officers for the 
army, and the third or tbe post-graduate stage, 
which 15 exclusively professional The 0. T. C 
ID England, tbe R. 0 T. C la the United 
States, tbe Balilla in F.ascist Italy do not aim 
so macb at supplying the array with officers 
as to create the psychological and the physi- 
cal background necessary for the creation of 
an officer caste In France this preliminary 
training begins at the age of 17 and is given 
by athletic clubs, schools and colleges. In 
the USA which was, till recently, one of 
the relatively backward military conntries of 
the world, streanous and widespread effort- 
are being made in univer&ities .md schools 
to give elemenLary military in-truction to 
the youth of the country It is stated that 
in the la-t vear there were 142.000 boys 
reeeirtos this lastruciioa in 31S isstitatioss 
in the United States 

There is, besides, an intimate relation in 
these countries between tbe army and the 
universities In Great Britain, for example, 
the universities aie recognized as sources from 
which a supply of officers may be drawn 
not only for the Regular Armv and the 
Royal Air Force, but for the Reserve of 
officers and for tbe Territorial Army. In tbe 
years immediately preceding the last war 
the University of Cambridge, to Lake only 
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one instance, contributed a considerable 
number of candidates for commissions m tbe 
Army, and a system of military instruction was 
organized thereunder ihe direction of a Board 
of Military Studies, in direct comraunicahon 
with tbe Wat Office. The svstem was re- 
established after tbe war under tbe auspices 
of the War Office and the Air Ministry It 
IS tbe intention of the Aimv Conneil to 
increase the number of candidates for 
commissions from the universities, and new 
regulations have possiblv been issued by 
them by tins time The army and the 
universities m England are brought closer 
together by the fact that military and naval 
officers often join the universities for post- 
graduate courses. 

Nothing of the bind exists, or can even be 
hoped for in India. While other countries 
always make it a point that there should be 
close relations between it® civilian and military 
population, so that, if need arises, the peace 
time armies may be rapidly expanded by 
drawing upon all the available roan-power 
resources of the country, the Government of 
India maintains its artnv as an island of 
manhood in an ocean of miUtarv incoropeteoce 
This fundamental consenatism of outlook 
which was so apparent in the turning down of 
repeated proposals in tbe legislatures, to give 
compulsory physical training to tbe youth 
of tbe country, has also stamped its cloven 
hoof on the majority repoit of tbe Military 
College Committee It shows not tbe 


slightest consciousness of the wider aspects of 
the probleoi before it The military authorities 
in India have secured through it what they 
wanted the restriction of the number of 
Indians to be admitted to their co-fraternity 
to a negligible fraction of the total number of 
commissioned officers in the army, and the 
careful sterilization of the meu to be taken 
in, through the Debra Dun School, through 
nomination, through the “interview and 
record’ test, through the cour-.e of training 
to be given m the college, and through the 
power to remove unsuitable candidates 
to a degree of mocuousness which will never 
become a danger to the “spirit” and the 
“tradition” of tbe army 

It may be asked, what becomes then 
of the new orientation of military 
policy in India and tbe national 
army, for wfaich Sir Abdur Rahim, Rai 
Bahadur Cbaudbn Cbbotu Ram. Mr S. N 
Mttkarji, Dr B S Jloonje, Sir P. S 
Sivaswamy Aiyer and Major-General G R R, 
Rajwade have so unanimously and eloi^uently 
called for in their miuutei ’ I do not 
want to be unreasonably cynical about 
anything or anybody But on one point, 
at aov rate. 1 cannot help having a feeling 
of quiet certainty — and that is, at that question, 
the A H Q IS smiling upon us from its 
Olympian heights and saying as the 
Chief Priests did to Judas, over-anxious to 
save bis soul, “What is that to us ^ See 
thou fo that' 



NOTES 


Salaries in India 

The ^[anchestej Guardian Weelly for 
September 4, 1931 published an article from 
its special correspondent in India on the 
exorbitant salaries paid to the higher 
officials in India. He is definitely of 
opinion that there exists a case for reducing 
these salaries to less inflated level. He says 
There are three arguments gcneralh brought 
forward in- defence of the present rate of salaries 
paid to higher officials The first is that attempts 
to lower standards have been made and have 
failed The same is said about any other reform, 
.but actually there i« no relevant evidence on 
this subject at all We can, however, venture to 
predict that a raising of the lower wages and a 
corresponding levelling down of the higher ones 
would mean a decrease in the corruption of the 
lower courts, and of the continual leakage of 
information from the offices which deaf with 
confidential matters 

The next point is the eipeosiveness of life in 
India. As far os this is due to the standard of 
living, the only reply is that at Bombay Calcutta 
Simla. Delhi, and elsewhere nearlv all the 
Europeans and some of the Indian offiaals have 
fallen into an entirely artificial way of living 
Middle-aged officials spend far too much time 
entertaining and being entertained at those 

melancholy travesties ot hosiitalitv the bara 
khiitia. Club life is made unnefesearily expensive, 
and there is too much dnnkicg— too much 
for health and too much for cflicieocy 
Those who lead a less conveatiopal life find 

hiUe difficulty m saving most of their salaries 
The_ wnter remembers living next to two senior 
offici.ils. one a bachelor, the other a 'grass 
widower” Their combined income was Hs 10000 
a month, but they certainly did not spend Rs SCO 
The only European official who has anv le^ 
need of his salary is the man with a largish 
family, but these are only a fraction ofthetotaJ, 
aijii \V*iT ctrQ\d be met by generous family 
allowance®. The ’ family ’ argument has been 

used to bolster up a standard of salanes which 

will be entirely unsuited for the highlv Indianized 
services of the new Federal Government 

Mr Gandhi may not have made out his case for 
the Hs oOO a month limit but he is abundantly 
justified in insisting upon a completely different 
outlook upon the kind of life which officials 
should lead and the income necessary to support 
them. 


Lord Irwin on Mahtma Gandhi and the 
Missionaries 

On July 21 a meeting arranged by the 
Conference of British Jlissionaty Societies 


and presided over by tbe Archbishop of 
Canterbury was held at tbe Central Hall. 
Westminster, at which Lord Irwin said . 

People here have been lately disturbed by 
remarks made by Mr Gandhi on the subject of 
missions. From such knowledge as I possess ot 
Mr. Gandhi I can only say this. It would require 
overwhelming proof to convince me that he. who 
wtmtever else may be thought of him. is one of the 
greatest social reformers India has known, had 
failed to recognize that the real work cf Chnsban 
nussioos was poles asunder from pro'elvtiriDg as 
commonl.v understood I am sure that he knows 
as we do that it sprjjgs only from the irresistible 
impulse of men who. knowing themselves to possess 
the treasure beyond price long to share it with 
their fellows, and are impelled by the value they 
attach to each human soul to give tJjemselves m 
lifting the fallen, mimstermg to tbe oppressed, and 
bnoging seif-respect to those who have lost or 
never before known its meaning- Truly it is by 
the spirit of service that the&e men and women are 
inspired 


Lord Irwin on Commerce and Bayonets 
In course of the same speech Lord 
Irwin said that British goods could not 
be forced on India at the point of the 
bayonet Uis argument was • 

After all the greatest interest is a contented 
India wiilun the Bnu«k Empire, and you will 
never secure that on a permanent basis if you 
give to India ground to suppose that in tho pohev 
she pursue Great Biitain is mOuenced by her 
own self-mterest rather than bv the interest of 
India. Take trade, in regard to which it i® 
sometimes said tliat Governinent should take 
direct action in snpport of British interests 
Living aside the question of how far the 
iiamitllitni oi our trvpoTl trade to India is due 
to general economic conditions— and 1 believe 
the effect of these i» far greater than that of any 
propaganda against foreign cloth— it is surely 
evident that trade can only flounsh and develop 
when you have willing buyers as well as willing 
sellers and that, in other words, it must rej-t 
on the basis of goodwill Cotton goods on a 
bayonet cannot be forced upon Indian buyers 
On the other hand, if Great Britain is prepared 
without reserve to show that she is only concerned 
to secure the true interests of India, she will 
find India very much more willing to meet her 
m devising practical means by • which the 
partnership may operate to the mutual aidvantage 
of both parties 
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Mr. Ktshorilal Ghosh's Case 
Mr. Etsborilal Ghosh, ir. a, b. l. is, as ocr 
readers are aware, one of the accused in tbe 
ileerut conspiracy case He has been 
recently released on bail, but, by a strange 
freak of the Government, deprived of bis 
only means of luelihood 3Ir fibosh is a 
lOurnaVist and, before h\s arrest, fee was the 
joint editor of Tlie Amnia Bninr Patnla. 
In setting hini free tbe Government has 
stipulated (hat he is not to write for the 
Press This is a strange and unreasonable 
condition unless the Government is prepared 



ifr Kishoriial Ghosh 


to argue that a man under trial has no right 
to live ox must beg his livelihood Jlr Ghosb’s 
family has imnerative claims upon him, 
which be cannot overlook He accordingly 
intends, so we understand, to apply to tbe 
Government to waive their objection to his 
writing for the Press which is the only 
means by which he can earn a living TTe 
think it no more than just that the Goverti- 
nient should give him this permission or 
grant him an adequate allowance 


Lt -Colonel R. B Seymour Sewell 

Lt-Colonel R B Seymour Sewell, Director 
of the Zoological Survev, is understood to he 
the first victim of the Refrencbioeut Com- 
mittee, whose recorntDendations, if gwen 


effect to. would mean practically the stoppage 
of almost all scientific research in this 
country Col Sewell bad a very distinguish- 
ed career in Cambridge He acted as 
Demonstrator m Human Anatomy and 
Physiology there from 1903 to 1905, 
and won the Darwin Research Prize m 
1901 for his paper on human .Astragali, 



Lt -Colonel B B. Seymour Sewell 

which IS still regarded as the most authorita- 
tive work on the subject In 190S be joined 
tbe IMS and was for a short while appointed 
as Professor of Biology in the Medical 
College, Calcutta From 1910 to 1925 be 
occupied the post of the Surgeon Naturalist 
(excepting 1914-18. when he was on active 
service la Mesopotamia and was mentioned 
m despatches). From 192.5 till now be has 
acted as tbe Director of the Zoological Survey 
His mam work has been m oceanography 
m which he is considered to be one of the 
leading authorities, but to other branches of 
Zoology also, he has made important contri- 
butions, Hjs researches m collaboration with 
the Ute Dr. B L. Chaudhuri, on the role 
of fishes as mosquito destroyers is recogniz- 
ed as tbe most detailed wort of its kind. 
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Besides his -work in Zoology, Colonel Sewell has 
since the publication of his paper on hnman 
Astragali, taken keen interest in Anthropology 
and in collaboration with Dr B S Guha studied 
and restored the human remains excavated 
bv the Arcbfeological Survey at Mohenjo-daro, 
Harappa, Xal and Xekran, a highly technical 
and delicate work not understood m India 
before As a lesult of Colonel Sewell s strong 
representation the entire ta'sk of excavating 
human remains in the field and thoir scientific 
treatment and restoration in the laboratory, 
ha' been entrusted to the Antbropological 
Section of theZoological Survey ColonelSewell s 
work in this connection cannot be too highly 
commended 

Colonel Sewell was elected as the President 
of the Indian Science Congress m 1931 and 
was acting as the President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal up till the time of his 
departure Ho received the Sc D. of 
Cambridge in 1929 

With this journal he was long associated as 
one of its most distinguished reviewers, and 
ID 192S be contributed an important paper on 
the teaching of Zoology in India 


The Foreign Policy of the Government of India 

The Foreign Relations Bill, which forms 
the subject of an article in this issue, 
suggests cynical reflections In moving the 
consideration of the bill on September 21, 
the Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Foreign Department, Jlr E B Howell, 
IS reported to have said that id dealing 
with this measure he stood at some 
advantage, as the House was debarred, by 
its rules, from discussing the foreign 
and political relations of the Government 
of India This, however, has not prevented 
kAtt, k-Tim ViiiiViTrg toi Vu/otniAe iSiul ^i> en’ni»t 
public opinion in favour of a measure 
which is in itself one nf the most un- 
equivocal defiances of that public opinion. 

Id this attempt of his. Mr Howell has 
been ably seconded by the European section 
of the Press m India Between them they 
have regaled us for the past fortnight or 
so with copious dissertations on international 
law which wonld have been highly edifying 
had they not been so perfectly comical. 
In the peroration to his speech in the 
Assembly Mr. Howell appealed to the House 
and the journalists outside to think inter- 
nationally and support his bill. In the 


glow and warmth of that loudly applauded 
moment he was not perhaps aware that he 
was giving an absolutely superfluous 
counsel For of what crisis of their 
national existence could it be said of 

the people of India that in it they had 
been allowed to think too nationally ? 

A writer on international law has 

complained that States, like individual®, have 
always shown themselves more concerned 
about their rights than about their duties. 
The reproach is certainly not deserved by the 
Government of India Situations which m 
less long-saffering countries lead inevitably 
and irresistably to war, here produce not 
the faintest echo of a rattle of the 

sabre which weighs so heavily on the poor 
millions who pay for it. Overlooking of 
international humiliations or condonations 
of deliberate and persistent denial of ele- 
mentary rights under international law, the 
merest suspicion of Which would overthrow 
any government in any other country of 
the world, pass as the order of the day in 
India Limitless patience, where the interests 
of Its professed nationals are concerned, is, 
ID fact, of the very essence of British Indian 
diplomacy. Here you have none of those 
blustering notes sent to foreign Powers 
simply because your nationals have been 
insulted by them Contingencies which 
provoke such amiable international acts as 
the despatching of cruisers, landing of 
marines, gun-boat policies and forcing on 
of capitualations among the kicking family 
of naughty children who form the live 
Comity of Nations, raise not even a 
diplomatic flutter here The diplomacy of 
the Government of India is the diplomacy 
of the blessed meek for whom is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. It belongs to that happy 
world in which you will be able to 
turn tbe otlier cheel and not be made to 
suffer the consequences of your complaisance 

“Keep Your Hands — and Boots — Off 
the Indian” 

"Wo do not know if any of our readers 
have read, or even heard the name of the 
Indian Mihlanj Almanac, a little book edited 
by the General Staff, India, and meant for 
British soldiers and officers Most of it is 
matter of-fact and rather colourless inforraition 
such as may be of use to the hurriedly 
educated defenders of India But part of it 
is as bright as the brightest news paragraph 
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Per head insuranoe of the 


Country Total PonuUtion 




America 

2.000 

Canada 

1,300 

New Zealand 

900 

Great Britain 

600 

Austria 

600 

Norwav 

450 

Sweden 

420 

Netherlands 

390 

Denmark 

330 

India 

5 

Even when 

we take into account the 


relative poverty of India and her backward- 
ness JO industry, the almost negligible figure 
of per head insurance lu India seems inexpli- 
cable It IS only when we take into account 
the fact that practicallv 95 per cent of our 
population are illiterate aud 80 per cent live 
in widely scattered microscopic villages that 
we discover a reason for this backwardness 
Whenever we look at anv shortcomiDg of 
India we find that the absence of compo1«ory 
education in India is somehow or other 
closelv connected with it Tet no gennine 
efforts are being made to remote this great 
and Key Want’ The Governmental document 
quoted above also gives us much valuable 
information on other matters connected 
with Indian insurance For instance, we 
learn that out of a total of 257 insurance 
companies in India 149 are Foreign and 
only IQS are Indian in capital and manage- 
ment Out of these lOS Indian companies, 
71 companies do only life business and no 
fire, marine, or other insurance The 
total life assurance business in force id 
India at the end of 1929 was fi'iG thousand 
policies assuring a total of Rs 142 crores 
Of this the annual premium income amounted 
to 7‘a crores The Indian share of this 
business was 472 thousand policies assuring 
78 crores and yielding an annual premium 
income of 4 crores These left 3‘* crores 
of life premiums to the foreign companies. 
When we add to these figures the premium 
income of insurance other than life we 
find the Indian companies earning a total 
premium income of 4*2 crores and the 
foreign companies o*e crores 

So that although the Indian insurance 
companies are very well managed and 
go-ahead concerns, the exploitation of India 
by foreigners through this important 
institution is not negligible by any means. 
We have also to remember that quite a 


good proportion of the premium income 
earued by Indian companies goes into the 
foreigners’ coffer through re-insurance. 

A. C. 

Indian Sugar Industry 

India consumes every year 1,325,230 tons 
of sugar. Of this she is now producing 299,088 
tons or less than one-fourth India has 
everything in favour of buildiug up a great 
sugar industry ; raw materials, a ready 
market and state aid in the shape of a more 
than 100 per cent protective duty (Rs 6 per 
cwt, or one anna nine pies per seer) StiH 
the industry is growing slowly in India 
This IS due to lack of organized capital 
readily available for an industry which is 
onlv begiamng to be the fashion In India 
the force of costom is strong An industry 
has to establish itself more through custom 
than by showing profit Cotton, jute, tea, 
oil nulls, rice nulls, tanneries, etc., they 
ail attract general attention and capital 
after passing the peak of profit yielding 
capacity. Sometimes industries go on attract- 
ing capitai even after they have become 
unprofitable. This is characteristic of our 
slow moving methods of living. 

Sugar IS one of the big items of Indian 
trade (import) and yields the Government 
a very large revenue. Its manufacture aud 
the cultivation of its raw material isngar- 
cane) gives occupation to numerous Indians 
It IS a necessary article of consumption 
and has a growing and steady market. 
Since 1921-22. sugar has beeu produced .as 
follows m the mam factories of India. 


Year 

Tons 

1921-22 

28.250 

1922-23 

23.620 

1923-24 

39.150 

1924-25 

33,720 

1925-26 

52,310 

1926-2? 

59,540 

1927-28 

67.950 

1928-29 

OS.GOO 

1929-30 

89,800 

; technique of sugar 

extraction has 


also improved during these years ; for where- 
as ID 1925-26 only 807 per cent of sugar 
Was extracted from sugar-cane, in 1929-30 
the percentage came up to 9 07. The acreage 
of sugar-cane rose from 50.C04 acres in 
1023-24 to 549,025 acres in 1929-30 

Java IS the main exporter of sugar to 
India and Calcutta its biggest market. It 
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should not be d\S\cuU iov ludiats to capture 
more and more of this basine^is for theraselv^ 
It should be taken up by all Indian capitalists 
and workers as a national opportunity rather 
than as a mere business proposition For it 
13 only nation-wide enthusiasm that can 
build up a ^reat thing It is a shame for 
an agricultural country to have to depend 
for a staple article of food on foreign 
countries The more shameful it is when 
this dependence is a source of taxation and 
exploitation 

A C 


Anglo-Indian Estimate of Gandhiji's Visit 
Anclo-Indians as a species are antagonistic 
■to Mahatma Gandhi . bu*’ they have on 
occasions, condescended to sit up and take 
notice of him due to a sense of enlightened 
self-interest Occasionally tbev have even 
talked nicely of “that fellow Gandhi” in the 
hope that be might, seeing that one good 
turn deserves another, advise ins fanatical 
followers to buv more British goods. But 
all talk of Gandhi has an element of hidden 
saicasiu and patronage in it , for are not all 
sub-assistant proof-readers of the Auglo-Indi.in 
Press wiser than ilohaodas Raranichaod 
Gandhi, the Hindu from Crujerat •’ Most of 
these papers are slowly developing an idea 
that they ha'e been extremely gencious in 
-allowing tlie ‘Seditious Fakir’ to goto London 
and plead hi«i oa'e But they all hope tojt 
It will be a le&soo to the little man who 
•thought he could foiee the hands of the 
miglUv Briliso, br spinning coarse yarn and 
by urging his followers to fight nitro-glycerine 
with non-violence Une knglo-Indian pip*“r. 
the CoiniiieiC'’ of Calcutta, writes 

If Air Gandm hvl '’ootinued to preach in 
London the ptiilosophv thit (ia» made him fanou» 
in the Orient hewouldhaie lound aa nDre^ponsiae 
unrecepfive uncongenial ao.l under the bard trrev 
weather, ’ under the bold bright t>hie I 'ack 
boisterous and blusterm beautv o the Bnti-h 
IieaveO' ’ wliere hard icen are born and hard men 
live— wheie hird men are perpelnaHy engas^ 
in the hard sPUjg C lor eM-tenie under the hard 
law that permits onlv the fittest to «urvice —a 
hard la" or nature that turns a scow line face 
upon the philosophy of blue skies and of east 
Jiving 

It is refreshing to hear how the Indians 
live an ea-y life and tbe British have to 
face a hard struggle for exi-tence ' It no 
doubt is hard life to live ou the spoils of 
the entire world It is also bard life to 
haie flee medicine, free education, 
60—14 


tree honsiog (for the aged and the poor) 
and free salaries 'foi tlie unemployed). As 
to the hard struggle that enables only the 
‘fittest” to survive, was it Huxley who 
said that survival of the fittest did not 
always nieau survival of the best A highly 
cultured Oxfoid Don. who probably has 
contributed much to the progress and 
happiness of mankind, can easily be way- 
laid by a ruffian with a bludgeon and des- 
poiled This would not prove the eternal 
superiority of the rough over the man of 
learning Men who are ‘hard’ all oier are, 
of course, difficult to convince 

That Gandhiji preached universal peace 
whilst some of his countrymen, eg, Hindus 
and Moslems, were Hying at one another, 
appeared specially objectionable to the paper 
quoted from above Therefore the following 
advice is given to Mr Gandhi 

M'fuie thus preaciimg peace he might also 
have spoken "Uli reas«unng advantacea about the 
terrorist activities m Bengal tbe campaign of 
uiurdei the general spml of lawlessness in the 
province the Chittagong raid* tbe Dacca and 
Dalhousic Square as-assmations and so forth, 

Prob-ably Mr Gandhi has talked of peace- 
ful things with a special emphasis and that 
IS why he had not stressed the activities 
of those persons who committed tbe above con- 
demnablc acts of violence Correspondingly, it 
might be said, tiiat be has not condemned 
either the peipetrators of sneb atrocities as the 
kiUtog of hundreds of innocent men at 
Jatlunvvallabag, tbe sufiocating to death of 
numerous Moplah prisoners, the cracking open 
of hundreds of skulls in hundreds of lathi 
charges all over lodia. the Midnapore out- 
rage« the shooting down of untried prisoners 
at Hijli. the systematic aod callous abetment 
of violence through inaction at Dacca, 

Cawnpore andClutta''ODg, etc, etc Mr Gandbi 
not oieatvovied kow Lula Lajpat Kai 
died lu the Paojab Sir Roger's ‘much might 
be said on both sides' is a sound motto for 
men living lu glass bouses The Anglo- 
Indian journali'ts should cultivate truthfulness 
and wisdom instead of the ' hardness ’which they 
so admire in the far awav workers of England 
while gorging ten course dinners and consu- 
ming costly spirits under the blue skies of 
India All level-beaded Bengalees deplore 
and condemn violence The number of such 
persons are far far in excess of those who 
believe in violence Yet there is violence. 
Why ^ Is it hopeless desperation, a -pint of 
revenge, mere infections neurosis or what •' The 
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Anglo-Indians should appoint a Commission of 
impartial psychologists to enquire into the 
the causes that have turned uuivarlike and 
peace-loving Bengal into a land of desperate 
dare-devils It could not he just explained 
away as due to sheer cussedness or to press 
propaganda. 

A. C. 

Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda 

Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, Super- 
intendent, Archaeological Section, Indian 
Museum, has retired on pension from the 
30th September last Mr Chanda entered 



Bai Bahadur RatnaFrasad Chacda 


the field of Archaeological research as one 
of the founders and the first Honorary 
Seeretar 3 ' of the Yarendra Research Society 
of Rajsbahi in 1910. From Rajsbahi he 
published two valuable works, Gandarajatnala 
(1912) in the Bengali language and The Indo- 
Anjan Races (191G) in English The ethno- 
logical views proposed in the latter volume 
ha>e been adopted by such distmgnished 
authorities as the late Professor GiuCrida- 
Buggeri of Naples. The activities of the 
Yarendra Research Society attracted the 


attention of the Archaeological Department 
and Mr. Chanda was appointed a scholar of 
the Department in 1917 to receive training in 
excavation wort. This ultimately led to his 
appointment as the Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, in 
May 1921 During his tenure of office as- 
SnpenntendeDt Mr. Chanda has re-arranged 
tlie great collection of Archaeological speci- 
mens in the Indian Museum chronologically 
and artistically, and has enriched the- 
collection by the acquisition of a very large 
number of typical specimens Hts notes on 
the acquisitions contributed to the Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Suney year 
after year are very interesting Mr. Chanda 
has ako earned out re-arrangement of speci- 
mens m the Saruath Museum of Archaeology 
and m the Curzon Museum of Archaeology 
at Mathura on the plan adopted in the 
Indian Museum He has contributed sis 
important monographs to the series of 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India including Aichaeology and Faia/iuata 
Tradition (No. 5). Beginnings of Art in 
Eastern India (No 80], Sitnical of the 
Pichistonc Cii ilixaiion in the Indus Valley 
( No 41 ) and Exploi ation tn Orissa ( No 44 ) 


The Round Table Conference 

The presence of Mahatma Gandhi seems 
to have clarified to a certain e\tent the 
e.vtremely nebulous state of affairs at the Con- 
lerence The issues aro not clearly defined 
as yet, since the Mahatma’s request to the 
Government to “lay their cards on the table" 
has not yet been complied with and, we- 
are afraid, will not be complied with unless 
the greater majority of the delegates show 
a united front As things stand, the 
chances of unify amongst fhe deJegafes are 
very remote indeed, since the personnel has 
been very carefully chosen to prevent such 
an eventuality The only hope lies in the 
Mahatma’s magnetic personality. 

In b?s speech delivered on the 17th of 
September before the Federal Structure 
Committee, Oandhiji declared that he was 
oppressed with a feeling of unreality at the 
composition of the Committee because the 
delegates were nominated by the Government 
and not chosen by the nation. He further 
declared that several important interests 
were not represented at all on the Committee 

Every thoughtful person in this country 
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•would agree with Gandhiji on the facts of 
ihe above circurnstance, but as regards the 
■causation we must say that we have reasons 
■to believe that the entire blame cannot 
be laid on the shoulders of Tndian 
•ofScialdora This statement we make with 
a feeling of regret and without the least 
sense of rancour or partisanship 

Gandbiji’s statement of the Congress 
•case — which, in its broad outlines, is identi- 
cal with that of the Indian nation — has been 
made with characteristic straightforwardnes-s 
and clarity 

“i partnership as between two absolute 
people®,” can be but the only agreement 
to which any self-respecting nation may 
subscribe and hardly any objection can be 
raised against the Mahatmas aspiration 
towards becoming "“a citizen, not in the 
Empire, but in the Commonwealth — the 

partnership, possibly an indissoluble partner- 
ship, but not a partnership superimposed by 
one nation over another,’ pronded the 
principle of self-determination in all matters, 
internal or external, is kept undiluted and 
absolute in all dealings between the partner® 
The proposal for a scrutiny of accounts 
and for adjustments on the basis of the 
audit IS also unesceptiotable since no fresh 
partnership can be lasting unless previous 
accounts between outgoing partners are 
satisfactorily examined and settled This 
bas special reference to the Congress demand 
for an impartial examination of India's 
public debt items, which we think was 
fully justified 


The Swaraj Scheme 

The broad principles underlymc the 
Congress scheme as laid down by Gandhiji 
are as follows. 

India IS one and tndni'yible An All- 
India Federation was possible only on the 
basis of tolerance and mutual accommodation 
between British India and Indian India 

Full adult franchise, without sex disquali- 
fication, should be iramediately given, there 
should be no literacy or proverty test 
Indirect election is recommended For 
example. ^0,000 villages of India to elect 
their representatives and the®e to elect their 
representatives to the Central Legislature This 
in Gandhiji’s opinion would make elections 
cheap and expeditious 

Xo bi-cameral legislature as it was super- 


fluous, expensive, and did not conduce to 
harmony 

No representation of special interests 
No nomination If experts are required 
they should give their opinion and retire 
This IS an excellent scheme if all the 
items are kept intact in the roam. But it is 
evident that if any substantial alteration, 
or any addition, is made that would 
limit the scope of any item Then a wholesale 
revision of the plan would be necessary 


The Communai Guestion 
The communal question is still to the 
forefront, according to plan, and showing no 
signs of settlement We say according to 
plan deliberately, because m the choice of 
delegates rank communalists of a particular 
group have been given weight out of all 
proportion to their standing in the country, 
while their opponents have either been almost 
totally excluded or given very feeble 
representation The only chance of failure of 
this excellent piece of strategy lies in the 
Mahatma’s powers of persuasion, but we feel 
very doubtful of the “blank cheque” move 
Tbis bas been tried in Bengal and has led to 
onlv more inteosifted commnnaljstri However, 
we c.'in only wait and hope that reason will 
prevail on the obdurate ones in the end, and 
the latest news about the Mahatma’s pour- 
parlers with Maulana Shaukat All carry a 
small ray of hope And at this stage all 
Nationalists, Hindus or Moslems, must 
intensely feel the loss of the late Maulana 
Mahomed .All, as, once convinced, that fiery 
patriot would have earned all before him 


The Main Issue 

So far the “debating society ’ has succeeded 
in shrouding the main issue almost to the 
point of obscurity Gandhiji’s exposure has 
helped to dispel some amount of darkness. 
But unless the Government places its cards 
on the table we cannot be certain about the 
real motive behind the calling of this 
Conference 

Conferences, declaration«, proclamations, 
there have been many but in each instance 
we have been fooled into accepting the 
shadow for the substance and we must not 
forget that diplomacy, like cinematography, 
has progressed a great deal in recent years 
in perfecting the art of imparting an illusive 
tone of reality to the shadow. 
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Orissa as a Separate Province 
A resolation issued from tlie Reforms 
Office anuouDces the constitution of the 
Orissa Bonudarj* Committee. It reads 


The constitution of a separate province of Onssa 
was not made the suh)ect of separate investigation 
hv the Round Table Conference or of anv of its 
Sub-Committeea. but the matte'' was not overlooked 
Some diacU'Sion took place at a late stase us the 
Committee of the whole C inference, in which 
though claims of Onssa weie not expressly 
endorsed no delegates spoke against them In 
the=e circumstance' and having regard to the 
previous history of the caao the Government of 
India, with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
have decided to appoint a committee to examine 
and report on the administrative fioancial and other 
consequences of setting up a separate administra- 
tion for the Oriya-speaking people and to make 
recommendations regarding its boundaiies in the 
event of separation The Government of India, 
after careful consideration have decided that this 
enquiry should be entrusted to a small bodv of 
men siith an impartial outlook on the problem 
involved, and that with them should be associated 
three persons, drawn from the areas most interest- 
ed The latter will share freely in ihe proceedings 
of the Commitfee but vill take no part in drafting 
or signing of the report In pursuance of the»e 
decisions the Governor-Oenepal-m-Council with 
the approval of the Secretary of State has been 
pleased to constitute the Committee as follows — 
Chairman— S r Samuel 0 Donnell Members -The 
lion Mr n M Mehta Member of the Council of 
State and Mr T R Phookuo. M L A 

Toe following gentlemen have been selected on 
the advice of th“ local Goveromenr® concern^ as 
associate members -Tne Raja of Parlakimedi Mr 
Sichchidananda Sinha and Kao Bahadur C V S. 
Narasmha Kaju Mr B C Mukhenc 1 C. S will 
act as the Secretary to the Committee The 
Committee’s headquarters will he at Cuttack. The 
terms of reference to the Committee are as 
follotis —If a separate Province of Onssa siere to 
be created (1) what sliould be the boundary of 
such province ’ ( 2 ) What would he the Administra- 
tive, Financial and other consequences m such a 
province And (3) what would be the Administra 
tue. rmancial and other consequences m the 
adjoining territories of llnti'li India 


^ It IS very strange that amoDg»t the 
'^three persons drawn from the areas most 
interested’' no Bengali has been chosen 
The conclusions can only be either that 
Bengal is not .afTected in tlii» investigation 
or that Bengali opinion does not matter 
The first conclusion cannot hold, as 3Iidnapore, 
SiDghbhum and possibly Manbhnin with 
it- very numerous Bengali population is 
affected, hence the second one ranst be 
correct 

The basis of such an enquiry can only 
be Iinguisitic. History or cultur.il affioity 
cannot be used m such matters If different 
periods of history .are used as the basis 


of provincial demarcation then the United 
Provinces should be included m Bsiiar, 
Gnjrat in Rajputaua, Onssa in Central 
Provinces, Berar in tiie Nizam’s dominions, 
part of the Nizam’s territory in Bombay, 
the Central Provinces partly 

in On'sa and partly in Bombay with 
a slice to Rajputana, Darjeeling to 
Sikkim and Afghanistan to India Culturally 
the chaos would be still worse, as every 
province would then be split into bits 

The question of self-determination being 
non-existent at the present day in Bengal, 
we hare not suggested a general referendum 
in the areas affected 

In case this investigation now proceeding 
regarding the formation of the Onssa 
Province is cirried on with the bonafide 
intention to determioe thi^ actual geographic 
boundaries of the present-day Oriya people, 
DO one has anything to say beyond giving 
bis or ber ideas regarding the procedure- 
to be adopted. But lu tbe past such tilings- 
have been done on a punitive political 
basts and the chief sufferer has been Bengal 
Apart from Lord Curzon’s attempt at 
breaking up Bengal, we have had the 
detacbiog of Manbhura without any reasour 
rbvme or justification, the apportioning 
of Cachar and Sylhet to Assam and certain 
portions of North Bengal to Behar. 

In tbe case of Midnapore we find the 
following facts in the Mr Sashmal’s brochure, 
‘‘.^Ildnapore Partition ” 

“After the first bomb case, when the 
District Administration Committee repotted that 
Midnapore was too unwieldy for one district 
officer, the idea went forth that it should 
be torn into two and Lord Carmichael actually 
aonouoced lo 1913 after Ins visit to Contai 
that the headquarters of the ncu df^trict touir 
of [[tjler would be located at Khargpur” 
According to Mr Sbasmal. this plan miscarried 
owing to the intervention of Lord Reading 
aud the Secretary of State 

Then, after the last CimI Disobedience 
movement during which Midnapore went 
through trials which were uosurpassed, if at 
all equalled, by those suffered by any other 
part of India we have this proposal for the 
formation of an Onssa province, and further- 
more, on the investigation cnmmitteeuuoQici.il 
Bengal is unrepresented ' 

We have no desire to stand in tlie way 
of our Oriya brethren if they consider the 
formation of an Oriya province beneficial to 
their canse, but this should not be done at 
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the cost of their neighbours, even though it 
should be fivoured by o'Bcialdotn and so be 
easy of achievement 

Further comments are unnecessary at this 
stage 


Retrenchment and the Cause of Science 

In a recent newspaper internet regarding 
the emphasis laid by General Smuts on the 
human value of science. Sir C Y Raman 
IS reported to have 'aid 

The mo t interestma part of the address is 
that in which General Smuts stre^ica the homaa 
value of science and ranks it with art and religion 
in Its cultural and ethical importance It would 
h’ entirety correct to siv that the po ition of anv 
ccmmuQitP in tee world o' W d»r rs iilti oateJr 
determined bv the e\teQt to w hich it supporK 
science and scientific research General Smuts 
address enm^s as a welcome support to the plea 
I put forwai^ recenttv sgamst the drastic retrench 
meuts iQ th® grints for scientific research which 
I understand are under contemplation by the 
Government of India 

There 's reason to fear that there exists 
little appreciation in tne higher administrative 
circles at the present tune of the enormous 
importance to India of her coutinued prc^re»s in 
scientific re-earch The retrenclimenis under 
contemplation 1 understand on good aufhontr 
include the throwing out of employ of tnanj of 
the brilliant aui highly iiuilift®d vpuog Indians 
noy engaged under the lledieal R^-earch Fund 
Association also in «ucli sertices as the depirt- 
m®nU of Z'loloey Geology Agriculture and 
M®teorolog' and in research institutes aided bx 
the Goverament It is no esisgeration to say 
that such a step if earned out would be an 
absolute disaster to the scientific future of India 
and put hack her position lo the world of science 
to wint it y as fifty years ago I hope mr words 
of warning will not s i unheeded by the Govem- 
mem and by our legis'atoro and publicists 

From what leports we bate TCCBived. 
Prof Raman’s warning, altlioogb of great 
potency and weight, will fall on deaf ears 
lYhat matters it if Indian culture and 
science suffer, the favoured and entreoebed 
ones must be maintained while the expenses 
hare to be brought down 


Chittagong and Hijii 

Two tragic events have happened in India 
siDce we wrote our notes for the last issue, 
two events about which it is difficult 
to write with calmness and impossible 
to do so without sorrow Tfaev are Chittagong 
and IIi]Ii On tbe afternoou of Augus' 
30. Kban Bahadur Asanullab. a Police 
Inspector at Chittagong, was shot dead on 


a football field while witnessing a match. 
In the night, following this murder, there 
were extensive searches and arrests in 
Chittagong, these being confined exclusively 
to Hindu houses. Next day, at noon, large 
mobs of lluhammadans attacked Hindu 
shops and houses, looted and set tire 
to them The loot, arson and attacks 
continued unchecked till tbe afternoon, tbe 
damage done to property being estimated 
at one crore of rupees On the same day 
and that following, schools, hostels, and houses 
of respectable Hindus m tbe moffussil were 
raided by the pohee, and the inmates were 
assaulted and beaten 

Hardly had the public recovered from 
the shock of these events, when, on September 
18 news reached Calcutta that there had 
been shooting and charges by the police 
on the deteoues in Hijli Camp, a detention 
camp where about one hundred and serenty 
detenues were kept as prisoners under tbe 
Bengal Ordinance and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act As a result of this shooting,, 
two men were killed and about two dozens 
wounded A Government cotnmuniqud stated 
that the shooting was tbe result of an 
attack on the sentries by the detenues- 
Hnofficml intotoiation. however, categorically 
denied this statement Tbe bodies of the 
two dead deteaues were allowed to be 
brougot down to Calcutta, and taken down 
to the buroiog ghat in solemn procession., 
but distinguished non-officiats who asked for 
permission to Msit the camp and aj-certajn 
w bat bad really happened were not 
granted the permission they sought by 
the Government 

ITe shall say below what we have to 
say in connection with both these events 
But bifore doing so, we must notice a 
later event On Saturday, the Septe/uber 
26, there was a huge protest meeting of 
tbe citizens of Calcutta on tbe Ilaidan 
presided over by Rabindranatl Tagore’ 
Addressing this vast gathering. Rabindranath 
said 


Vive oeginniQg conle:>» that I never 
tote pleasure 10 exploiting for political purposes any 
hurt, however vital. Uiat may be wrought on ns 
The outr^e that is both tragic and cowaidh m 
If shooting at HijU proclaims 

attention solelj for 
the sake of tortured humanity Taking part m a 
big public meeting is physicallv harmfal to me and 
bewildmi^ to iny mind.— yet I could not denv 
the c^l of the viotim, whose voice has been 
silenced for ever by the homir'idal calloumess oE 
their apjvMnted guardians. 




Rawndranatu Tagore going to the Meeting 


^VheIl I find how almost contemptuously such 
an act of terronsm may he perpetrated m utter 
disregard of public opinion, 1 feel sure that it is 
but one more of the signs of detenorauon that has 
enfeebled the moral character of British rule in 
India, presagmz for us a fate that is dark with a 
tendency ti ward« an easy succession of enormities. 
When humiliation and suffering are indiscriminately 
inflicted upon the helpless, it brings about a 
demoralization in the agents who are responsible 
for it and who Mindly aid the destruction of the 
basis of civilized Govemment- 

I am here only to give warniDg on behalf of my 
countrymen, that Government however proud it 
mav be of its enormous resources for repression 
of freedom, can never afford to lose its dignity— the 
dignity of justice, of unwavering honesty even 
under provocation Our people may not have the 
physical me.ans for resisting injustice but no power 
can obstruct them from parsing moral jodgment. 
and on their judgment must everj’ Government, 
however utterly alien it be, depend for Us very 
existence. 

I h-ive DO desire to make a futile display of 
fee'ing in lund language, and it is my request to 
the other speakers in this meeting to remember 
that no words of indignation can reach the height 
of condemnation that the bare fact carries upon 
itself Let the very depth of our sorrow help ns 
to attain that dignified calm which alone may help 
us to deal radieadv with the evil, to make ns ready 
without fiincbing for all the sacnfice and snffenng 


that may yet be claimed of us in answer to the 
martyrdom of our brothers 

In conclusion, let me offer our sympathy to the 
^reared homes with the assurance, that the cruel 
disaster that has overtaken them will leave behind 
It a people’s anguished memory Oiat will burn like 
a sacred lamp at the shrine of the dead. 

It was impossible to put the case with 
more dignity and restraint. T7e wi&h to 
associate ourselves wholly with the views 
of the Poet and offer our sympathy to the 
sufferers and the bereaved. 


What happened in the Hijii Camp 
In view of the fact that the Government 
did not and will not allow any non-ofHcial 
to visit the detention camp, it is almost 
impossible to ascertain the truth about 
Hijli There are, however, certain a prion 
objections, suggested by the account of the 
affair given by the Government, which makes 
implicit reliance on its version difficult. 
We shall state some of these objection®. 

First of all taking the point about the 
attempt to take the bayonet from the sentry. 
Xow, It is not easy to unfix a bayonet at 
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the best of times, since tbs bavonet catci 
must first be pressed before the baronet 
can be mthdratra The sentries were 
armed with Martini H®nrr or modified 
L“e*Ea&led ritle« bath of which patterns 
have the baronet firmly fixed In 
•Withdrawing a baronet the rille must be 
firmlr held since otherwise the baronet will 
not be able to come ont of its socket One 
wonders what the seatrr was doing during 
the time his alleged assailant was patting 
through all these operations Did be hold 
the rifle steadr while the baronet was 
being withdrawn If so, whr did not the 
detenues if they are reallr as dangerous as 
the G-ovcrnment would have us suppose, 
take the nfle as well as the baronet 
Since the sentry fired, eridently his rifle 
was not taken, but one wonders how he 
avoided hitting anyone when he fired 
‘The three sentries think their shots caused 
no'ca'Ualties ’ (Goremment communigue) 
Secondly, the detenues are alleged to hare 
been armed with soda water bottles, and 
mosquito curtain pales, but would these 
weapons be of much use against an armed 
guard Even if they threatened to use 
them would not lafhis or even bayonets 


hare been 'Uffieient to restore order - This> 
raises anoiuer point about tue motire 
Eren a«'Unjiog the absolute reracitr of the 
‘Torernmenl store, wbat were the prisoners 
trying to do ' Were they senou'ly attempt- 
ing to escape * Cnless one assumes that 
the det^oues are imbeciles one cannot find 
what tber would gain br such an 
act since, if tber were reallr attempting^ 
to escape, where were ther attempting to 
escape to How were they going to get 
through the inner and outer gates of the 
camp How were tber going to get pa't 
the pabce lines outside the compound ? 
There is nowhere any suggestion that motor 
cars or people to assist them in escaping 
were waiting outside the camp, and there- 
fore an armed attempt at escape mu?t be 
classed as futile 

Then comes another point namely, the 
firing at the crowd la the first intormafion 
given by the Government the suggestion is 
that a sentry was surrounded br a mob and 
lo grave danger, so grave that he could 
only be saved by the others opeamng fire. 
Xow to rescue a person from a crow-d by 
finng on the crowd is surely unwise, sine‘s 
the person to be rescued might easily be 
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hit by the bullets of his rescuers That 
the firing was wildest, to say the least of it, 
IS suggested by the fact that one of the men 
“killed was on the first tloor of the bmlding, 
and the shot could not ha'^e eome from mote 
than a hundred yards away oi so Firing 
at such range implies that the tifte must 
have been rai'ed to an angle of about 
twenty five degiees to hit anyone on the 
first tlDor — ,ind the firing was directed at 
the ground floor 

T1i 6 action then, on the facts given by 
the t-Tovernment, becomes inerphcable The 
firing Is barely explained, and on examina- 
tion the explanation is not very satisfying. 
Secondly, the reluctance of the Oovernment 
to allow any news or details of the affair 
to be known is not teassurvug 


A possible Hypothesis 

We shall however try to understand the 
happenings on two hypotheses the correct- 
ness of none of which we are in a position 
to verify, but both of which are based on 
some well-ascertained, and a few more not 
impossible, facts. Let us take the one of these 
hypotheses first 

From the point of view of the Ooverumenf, 
the detennea art* not easy people to deal 
with, and the police are very unpopular 
everywhere The ubolesale wlnte-wasb’ng 
of tlie police by the Governoient has not 
conviQced people, because it is done as 
a iD.'itter of course If the police are insulted 
and hated outside the camp, they must 
be much more liated and insulted inside 
It Now supposing the police have 

been listening every day to a stream of abuse 
and insult from the deteime'. their tempeis 
must have been roused Now it is possible 
that the detenues made some remark to the 
sentry which aroused him and he therefore 
called out the guard and then events occraied 
before anyone could gam control Alter- 
natively the police may lia>e been waiting 
fur an opportunity for getting eicn with 
the defenues and took the chance which 
seemed to offer itself This would 
e.xplain their eagerness to open fire No 
reasonable nerson will dispute that this is a 
possible e' planation, and if it is tiue. the 
(lovernraent would gam nofliing by pretending 
that there has been no blunder The more 
-the Oo\ernment does this and tries to explain 
away matters the more will one remember the 
old pro\erb. "qui s’excuse. s’accuse” It is 


inevitable that rumours will arise if the 
Government tries to suppress tlie whole 
matter, and the last state of the Government 
may well be worse than the first Last of all, 
there is such a thing as mistaken loyalty, 
and loyalty to an individual may lead one 
to be disloyal to a tradition which one is 
supposed to uphold. 


A Second Hypothesis 

We believe we have given aboie wlnt is 
possibly a natural explanation of what 
happened m the Hijli camp It would 
explain the conduct of the police there, 
though it would not excuse it. while the 
Cummuniqacs the Government have issued 
lead nowhere at all But there is another 
possible point of view from winch one 
could approach the question ana that is 
that the matter was re-orranged as a reprisal 
aod that the Commandant and Assistant 
ConiDiandant were both deliberately absent at 
the time, and also that the subordinates 
felt that DO untoward consequences would 
follow fromwhat happened That the detenues 
.and some of the people of this country 
would feel this to be the true explanation 
IS perhaps so more than natural. And this 
possibility IS immensely heightened by the 
action of the Government in forbidding all 
enquiry except an official one, which 
simply eacoutayes the circulation of probable 
and improbable stones and rumours about 
the happen. Dgs 

The Incident As It Is 

Whatever may be the motives .ind the 
causes of the firing in Hijli Camp, the fact 
which cannot be denied is that there wa^ 
shooting down and charges on a body of 
unarmed young men who were the untried 
ptv'wi'aeTS ttc, Go'.evawitw':. fiftoy bevi 

been taken aw.ay from their homes, studies 
or work and imprisoned for an indefinite 
period of time. None of them knew what 
offence they had committed, or when they 
would be set free To open fire on tliC'C 
men, even when there is undoubted provoca- 
tion for .annoyance — the unarmed state of 
the detenues ahsolutely rules out any possi- 
bility that tiiere was provocation for 
anything graver is not only a crime 
against humanity, it is .also a crime against 
statecraft 

At its worst, the detenues at Ilijli may 
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be regarded as prisoneK ol war. }\ot even 
the laws of war permit socb treatmeot of 
these prisoners. "VVe hope the Government 
will recall in this connection the criticism 
of the Boer concentration camps in England, 
which Sir Henry Camphell-Baonerman 
characterized as methods of barbarism, and 
the outcry in England, during the war, 
over the treatment of English war prisoners 
in Germany. 

It might also he added that even rebel- 
lions convicts are not shot down in England 
Some weeks ago there was a serious out- 
break in the Brimingbam ]ail, which was 
quelled by the guard with baton charges. 
The principle of the employment of minimam 
force is the rule in England while it is only 
the exr.epUcm in India. 

There is one more point to which 
we want to draw attention The 
Government communique has stated that 
the shooting and the charges were on 
men ^ho had attackted the seatcy posts and 
they took place outside the barracks ol the 
prisoners This statement is contradicted by 
reports in the Indian newspapers The 
.iHirifo Bator Patrika for September. 19 
published the following details about tbe 
shooting, which it bad received from a 
special correspondent at Kharagpur . 

Last evening (that is on September 16) at 
about d-SiI F u.. ail on a sodden the atarm (•etl 
of the Detention Camp was mas. About fifty 
armed police and some two dozen armed sepoys 
with lathis and batons sarrounded the detenne 
barracks and ooen®d fire inside the rooms wnhoot 
any wanuns. Kearly a hundred toiiets and shots 
were fired in the camp, .as well as the portion 
of the hispital where some sick detennes pat up as 
indoor panents. Sentn^ Irom the eiiht boxes, 
and Ihcae posted near about the cells and the 
bathrooms and thtse on patrol duty in the field 
and road outside open^ fire simultaneoasly. 

The convict attendants in confusion put ont 
the ^niug-hall lights, and the firms thereto 
ceased as none within could be seen from the 
sentry posts. Sjts- Taiakeawar Sen of GoUa, 
Batisal wia on the veranda trying to see what 
was goins on downstairs. He was shot down 
with a bnilet in the tiuntnl side of the bead 
and he dropped dead instantaneously. Sj Santreh 
Ultra was standing on the threshold of a room 
of the ground floor and he was bit by more 
than two bullets through the abdomen. He fell 
down dead. 

. The account then goes on to describe 
bow the armed police and the sepoys then 
proceeded to enter the building and to 
attack the delenues in their rooms, 'Whea 
the District ilagLtrate of ilidnapur, Hr. 
Douglas, and Hr. Hutchins, theDepnty Additional 
61—15 


Secretary, Political Department of the Govera- 
ment of Bengal, arrived in the campon September 
X7 and asked the detenues to give them 
information as to their version of the 
occurrence the detenues refused, and began 
a hunger strike, which is still continuing 
and w*U continue till a non-ofScial inquiry 
committee is appointed to enquire into the 
affair. 

In the Sunday papers a list of the names 
of those injured was given, fifteen of whom 
have now returned to the camp, while five 
are stiU in hospital. There were also 
reports of the speeches made in the coarse 
of the meeting on the Haidan on the 
previous evening (September 19' The 
speakers were studiously careful in all they 
said and contented themselves with pointing 
to certain facts which might seem to need 
a fuller explanation For example, Hr d. 51. 
Sen-Gupta commented oa the fact that the 
detennes were nnamed. and that even if a 
section of them bad adopted a menacing 
attitude, "^^by should the walls of the 
inside of tbe bedrooms be riddled with 
bullets '' ■ 


Resisting War 

Id connection with tbe appeal of Professor 
Einsfem to war resisters, pmted below, 
we arc glad to note that four Englishmen 
m India have responded to it and - sent a 
commumcation to the Press. These are 
Dr P. G. Bndge, Principal, St Paul's College, 
Calcutta, 5Ir. C S. Hilford, tbe Vice Pricipal, 
5Ie^5rs. H H. Crabtree and Christopher 
Ackroyd, both of whom are professors in 
that college. They write : 

So tar as wc have observed, this aopeal Im re- 
ceived little pabhcity in India, li'e venture to 
hope that on« attention is drawn to it there are 
many who like ourselves will feel impelled to 
respond to it bv declanng their traolate oppceiUon 
to war and to all pohcies which j^ume that war 
IS ^aer or later justified, and their determination 
Ip do everythin^ in their power to bring about 
disannament \S e are coavmeed of the need of 
si^ a concerted effort in all countries by thare 
wha are oppreed to war. A public opinion must 
be created which will enable aovernm-^nts. faW’l 
with the nec^ity of economizing to economize 
oa'annameute first of all which will compel the 
powers which secured the disarmament of Geimanr 
by a promise of general dt-^armament to fnlfil th“ir 
will insist that the Kellce" Part 
EhaU bet^ea senoosly. and will frm-trate wiJh 
Mual determinaVoa the prcsecutioa of PoIid« 
that are instruments cf war. Professer Einstein 
c^3 « as mdividoals to be peace-»w(frs ; and as 
ChiKU^ we at any rate, cannot do other than 
follow ha lead, 
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We hope there will be many more who will 
follow tbeir example, and make non-violence 
a principle of international intercourse. 


Professor Einstein’s Appeal 

The following letter from Professor 
Albert Einstein was addressed to the Con- 
ference of the War Resistors’ International 
which met at Lyons from Aug 1 to Ang 4 • 

I address mvself to you, the delegates of the 
War Resisters International, meeting in oonfcrencc 
at Lyons, because you represent the movement most 
certain to end war It vou act wise’y and cooragc- 
ous!y. you can become the most effective bodv of men 
and women in the greatest of all human endeavours. 
Those you represent in fifty-six countries have a 
potential power far mightier than the sword. 

All the nations of the world are tailing about 
disarmament. You must lead them to do more 
than talk The people must take this matter out of 
the hands of statesmen and diplomats. They mu»t 
grip it m their own hand* Thoso who think that 
the danger of war is past are living ra a fool’s 
paradise. e have to face today a militarism far 
more poiierful and destructive than the militarism 
wnirh brought the disaster of the Great War 

This IS the achievement of govemmcDts But 
among tlie peoples the idea of war resistance 
spreads, lou must challengingly and fearles ly 
extend this idea ,ion must lead the people to 
take disarmament into their own hwds and to 
declare that they will take no part or lot in war 
or m the preparation of war. You must call upon 
the wMkers of aU countriM unitedly to refuse to 
become? the tool of death-dealing interests There 
are young men in twelve countries who are resis- 
ting conscription by refusal to do militarv sci vice, 
iney are *he pioneers of a warless world. Every 
sincere friend of peace must support them and help 
to arouse the mcral conviction of the world against 
conscription 

i , appeal especially to the intellectuals of the 
world. 1 appeal to my fellow-seientists to refuse 
to cooperate in research for war purposes. I appeal 
to the preachers to seek truth and reuouDCC 
naimnal prejudices. I appeal to the men of letters 
to declare themselves unequivocally. I ask every 
newspaper which prides itself on supporting peace 
to encoiin^e the peoples to refuse war service. 

1 ask editors to challenge men of eminence and of 
inlluence by asking them bluntly ’At here do you 
stand? llust you wait for everyone else to disarm 
hefop yon nut down your weapons and hold out 
the hand .of fnenuship ? 

. This is no time for temporizing. Yon are 
either for war or against viar. If you are for war 
you must encourage science, finance, industiy, 
religion, . and labour to exert their power to maVa 
your national armaments as efficient and deadly as 
they can be made If you are against war, yon 
must encourage them to resist it to the uttermosb 
1 ask everyone who reads these words to make 
this great and definite decUion. I.et this genera:- 
l.on take the greatest step forward ever made in 
the life of man Let it contribute to thoso who 
follow, the inestimable right of a world m which 
tho barKanty of war has been for ever renounced. 


We can do it if we will. It requires only that all 
who hate war shall have the courage to say that 
tiiey will not have war. 

I appeal to all men and women, whether thev 
be eminent or humble, to declare before the AVorld 
Disarmament Conference meets at Geneva in 
February, that they vnll refuse to give any further 
assistance to war or the preparation of war. I ask 
them to tell their governments this in writing, and 
to register their decision by informing me that they 
have done so 

I shall expect to have thousands of responses 
to this appeal. They should be addressed to mo at 
the headquarters of the AVar Resisters’ International, 
11 Abbey Roi^, EnfielL Aliddleser, Eag'and. To 
enable this great effort to be carried through 
effectively, I have autlionzed the establishment of 
tlie ‘ Einstein War Resisters’ International Fund 
Contributions to this fund should be sent to tho 
treasurer of the AV R I., 11 Abbey Road, Enheld, 
Middlesex. England. 


Retrenchment and the Postal Department 

Retrenchment in the past has alwtiys 
meant further hardships la the w.ay of 
reduced pay and further work if not starv.a- 
tiOD and unemployment for the overworked 
and half-starved Indian subordinate staff. In 
the Memorandum forwarded by tho Geuernl 
Secretory. All India (including Burma) Postal 
and R. il. S. UuiOD, Delhi, to the Chairman 
of the Posts .and Telegraph Retrenchment 
Advisory Committee, we find the same 
apprehension on tho part of the Postal 
subordinate staff 

Amongst other things this memor.indum 
shows how in the past this department has 
consistently maintained an attitude of callous 
indifference to the interests and welfare of 
the subordinate staff, and made a wido dis- 
crimination as between the higher officers 
and the lower paid staff and also as between 
tho Telegraph and Postal >i: R. 51. S. employees 
in all measures of retrenchment. It goes on 
to show how the department in the past 
deliberately ignored tho recommendations of 
the Inchcapo Committee and the Ryan 
Committee, and instead of adopting thoir 
recommendations which would havo resulted 
in permanent and effective retrenchment 
without lowering the efficiency of the depart- 
ment, callously retrenched the already very 
inadequate staff, while the top-heavy higher 
administration and the. surfeited Telegraph 
stoff was maintained at the same wasteful 
level. 

The meraoiandum clearly shows how 
tcmbly underpaid and overworked tho 
subordinate staff is. According to the figure 
given, the average subordinate has to do 
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16’9 years of overtime (unpaid) work donog 
his service and that at a pay which -wonld, 
by the showing of the same publication, 
slowly starve out of esistence the entire 
family of the poor employee 

In contrast the munificent sums paid to 
the higher administration ssem to be all out 
oi proportion, and besides that very large 
sums Seem to be allotted on the account of 
travelling allowance and quarters. 

The sources of waste, as shown in this 
ilemorandura, if the statements be true, call 
for drastic retrenchment and reorganization 
in the entire upper administration of this 
department 

There is not enough space m these 
columns to deal with this question m detail, 
hut unless proof to the contrary he iorlh- 
comiog, we are obliged to say that in spite 
of what the Director-General may say, it 
would be almost a crime to inflict further 
hardships on the subordinate staff, while 
lavish expenditure goes on in the upper 
grades. 

Should Rupee follow Pound '•* 

Great Britain desires India to be linked 
to her financial destinies We have every 
objection to such an arrangement In the 
davs when India was the silent and obedient 
servant of Britain the latter country so 
manipulated matters a« to bring a major 
portion of India’s foreign trade to Britain. 
She has also obtained large sums of money 
every year from India under all sorts of 
heads of expenditure for the framing of 
which also Britain alone has been responsible. 
Now that we are tfyiog to gam onr freedom 
from this sort of domination, we expect to 
to manage our own affairs ourselves. Even 
before we have gained our desire Britain 
IS no longer what she has been through long 
decades in the field of India’s foreign trade. 
India now has more dealings with the rest 
of the world than she has with Britain As 
a result it is necessary that India looked to 
the stability of her prices withm her own 
borders as well as internationally rather than 
seek the doubtful ideal of stabilizing the 
Rupee m terms of Pound Sterling. 

Whether we should have a gold standard 
or a silver standard or bimetallism or 
something else are questions which require 
to be discussed at length. But, we are 
certain it would be evtremely unwise to fix 
the Rupee-sterling exchange by law at any 


ratio- (1-4 or 1-6 to the Rupee or something 
else) The Rupee should be free to find its 
own level in the world.’s money market. This 
■will inconvenience our British friends to 
send home their earnings and our rulers 
to spend our funds m London. But it will 
save us from the risk of costly exchange 
experiments by the officials ; which usually 
deplete our national funds with no corres- 
ponding gain to our national income. The 
Rupee therefore should he managed with 
a view to foster our internal trade require- 
ments as well as our foreign trade. It may 
be necessary for us to fix the Rupee to 
gold for this purpose but that will be for 
Wiser heads than ours to discuss and 
decide 

The Press Bill 

The new Press Bill which by some mis- 
take outho part of some official has been given 
the “As you were” and will have to travel 
all the way up again, is m our opinion an 
unnecessary, uncalled for, unwise and useless 
instrument which the Government is seeking 
ID the hope of achieving things which they 
believe must be achieved anyhow “Philosophy,” 
said some one, “is the art of finding a black 
cat. in a daik room, which isn’t there.” The 
GovcinmenVs present attempt at finding a 
weapon to suppress the spirit of disorder in 
India is similarly highly philosophical. The 
Press 'Bill, if passed into Law, would hardly 
provide a solution for revolutionary dis- 
orders. For the spirit of unrest has other 
and deeper causes than mere press propaganda. 
Moreover, that section of the press which is 
most influential hardly ever supports lawless- 
ness and violence. And it is equally true 
that those who go in for violence hardly 
ever look for inspiratiou in the Press. Many 
of them choose this line of action owing to a 
raistakCD spirit of vengeance, either because 
they or their kinsmen or friends have been 
rough bandied or persecuted by the police Some 
again harbour a feeling of grievance because 
they or their kinsmen or friends have been 
locked up m prison without trial. Yet 
others, being immature in wisdom, think of 
gaining independence for (heir motherland 
by this method. Their inspiration in such 
cases does not come from the current news- 
paper but from classical historical examples, 
eg those of Jeanne d’Arc, Oliver Cromwell, 
Geo^e 'Washington, Garibaldi, Bolivar, 
Michael Collins, Masaryk, Sun Tat-Sen and 
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numerous other raeo, who being differently 
circumstanced from the Indian aspirants to 
glory, succeeded in achieving great ends 
through paths absolutely different from the 
one India has chosen for herself. Hence, it 
IS entirely a wrong diagnosis to charge the 
Indian press in general with the goilt of 
particular persons. It may be that in isolated 
cases individual members of the Indian 
press have gone off the path of virtue ; bnt 
for them, the provisions of the Indian Penal 
Code were ample and sufficient The 
codification of the Press Bill as it stands 
will give the Police inordinate, excessive and 
undeserved powers. 

The police in India have not earned a 
spotless reputation for impartiality, large 
hearted attachment to the higher principles 
of justice and complete freedom from mean* 
ness, malice and vengefulness There have 
been also cases la which police officers have 
been found to have told less than the troth 
and the whole truth in open Court. They 
. opt to suffer from the normal 
psychological deviation from the truth, which, 
because it is expected even in jnstices of 
the peace and judges of the High Court, has 
brought about the system of trial by Jury, 
in 6uch circumstances and, hopes of a Press 
Act suppressing violence being more than 
remote, what earthly good can one expect 
from the passing of this Bill ? Alienation 
of the entire Press will be the only result 
of this unwise move. Government of a 
modern nation on mediaeval principles alw.ays 
leads to lack of sympathy betweenruler and 
tue ruled and occasional breaches of the 
the Press is no remedy for 
tnis Ihe only remedy is revision of all on- 
warranted powers invested in persons who are 
not trusted by the people and not in granting 
them moro and more powers in the face of 
popular disaffection and unwillingness. To 
come to tho Bill itself, it is almost a copy 
of tho now defunct Press Ordinance. In 
some of^^the provisions of the proposed Act. 
such as prohibition of transmission by post 
of certain documents.” "power to detain 
packages containing certain publications when 
imported into British India.” and “power 
to declare certain publications forfeited and 
to issue search warrants for the same” 
we believe . that tho police and the 
Government have been doing these things 
either without the sanction of tho Law or 
under already existing sections of the penal 
code. For instance, it is well known that 


very often hooks sent to India from foreign 
conntcies do not reach their destination. 
Some of these books are never proscribed 
by Law, they are j'ust held up. Cases of 
proscription and confiscation of publications 
under Sec. 124 A , I. P. C. are also numerous. 
We shall now discuss clause 4, sec. 1 of 
the Bill and leave the criticism of the 
amended Bill for the future. The clause 
and section reads as follows: 

Whenever it appears to the Local Government 
that any prmtmg press in respect of which any 
secanty has been deposited as required by sec. 3 
IS used for the purpose of printing or publishing 
any newspaper, book or other document containing 
any word, signs or visible representations which 
are likely to or may have a tendency, directly or 
indirectly, whether by inference, suggestions, 
allusion, metaphor, implication or otherwise, to 
i^ite to or to encourage the commission of any 
onence of murder or any offence involving violence. 
or to express approval or admiration of any such 
offence, or of any person, leal or fictitious, who has 
committed or ts alleged or supposed to have cow- 
milted any such offence, the Local Government 
may,_by notice m writing to the keeper of such 
prmtmg press, statmg or describing the words, 
signs or visible representations which in its opinion 
are of the nature described above, declare tlie 
security deposited in respect of such press, or any 

K on thereof, and all copies of such newspaper, 
or other document wherever found in British 
India to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

TVe have italicized the portion of this 
clause which seems to be a fresh innovation. 
The whole clause had always been n trap 
bard to escape, when the police thought fit 
to drag one into it. First of all there are 
those^ “directly,” “indirectly,” “inference,” 
“implications,” “metaphor” and last but not 
the least, “otherwise ” Then this expression 
of “approval” or “admiration” of persons 
who may be violent or murderous and 
may be “real," "fictitions,” "alleged” or 
even “supposed.” Can there be any person 
wary enough to escape victimization when 
such \ague charges could bo brought against 
all who do not provoke the approval and 
admiration of the secret service? There is n 
sort of sincere irresponsibility attached to 
Martial Law. Police Law does not live openly 
but masquerades in the garb of Justice. 
AVonld the British Government of ludi.t so 
far forget their traditions, aspirations and 
pnnciples as to go in for mass gagging 
measures ? 

We have seen the “extracts from news- 
paper articles relating to incitement to 
terrorist crime or to the eulogy of those 
concerned in such crime” as circulated to 
members of the Legislative Assembly by the 
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Government in support of tbe Bill. Some 
of these extracts are apparently ob]eeUonaWe 
but could be dealt with under tbe already 
existing law. Others appear to be just 
Kpws and some fall within “implication,” 
“metaphor,” “alleged,” “supposed,” “fictitious” 
etc. and should not have adorned a govern- 
mental document. These extracts at least 
give one an idea of how the police will mate 
use of the new Law. 

Among the thousands of newspapers, 
in India only about si.vty papers have been 
quoted from in the extracts. The percentage 
of supposed criminals, therefore, would be 
negligible. Where is then occasion for such 
general condemnation of the Press la India? 

A. C. 


Incitement to Murder Indeed ' 

In order to prejudice the It L. A's 
against the Indian section of the Press .a 
pamphlet was prepared by the OovemoieDt 
containing extracts from many Indian- 
owned and Indian-edited newspapers 
which, in official opinion, were IiUJy to 
incite the .readers to murder or other acts 
of violence It was given to the Jf L A.’s. 
The papers from which the extracts were 
made were thus condemned unheard. 
The pamphlet containing the list of “guilty” 
papers and quotations was not circulated 
amongst the ed'tors concerned, thereby 
preventing them from commenting on the 
extracts. But we are not now going to 
discuss whether this was an honorable and 
worthy move We simply want to draw 
the reader’s attention to one extract. It 
was a short story published in Prabasi 
just SIX months and a h^f ago. The story 
was by Dmesh Gupta, who had then been 
sentenced to death but not executed. 
Neither the last appeal nor prayer for mercy 
had then been rejected. The story itself had 
nothing to do with any hind of violence 
Probably it was included in the pamphlet 
as the result ol some such kind of reasoning 
“Tbe writer of tbe story waS a political 
assassin. Hence, if other writers of short 
stones commit murder, their manuscripts 
would be chosen by the Editor of 
for publication. Therefore, the publicatioa 
of the story “was an indirect encouragement 
of and incitement to murder. For who 
would not commit murder for the glory of 
having a short story by him printed in a 
Bengali foremost illustrated monthly ?” 


The New Finance Bill 

The Government of India went in for 
even heavier taxation on the 29th September 
Indian taxation is very heavy already and 
excessive considering the benefit that people 
derive from the State In other lands there 
pre cases of heavy taxation but the taxes 
jn these countries press heavily on strong 
shoulders, exempting the weaker ones. And 
the revenue is used in a way which yield a 
return to the tax-payer through free service 
of all kinds and cheaper supply of yet other 
Muds of requirements. In India from now 
all men. he they burdened with large families 
or bachelors with unearned incomes, will 
pay heavy taxes indiscriminately. The 
income tax will now have to be paid by 
persons earningRs. 1^000 or mote pet aanum. 
Among other heads the following are 
important 

1. Duty of P pies per lb. on raw Cotton. 

'2 Duty of 10 per cent on Jlachinery 
and dyes. 

3. Extra “/S/' per cwt. on Brown Sugar. 

4. Heavier duty on cheap boots usd shoes 

5 5 p c addition to duty on aitificial 

s]ik\ 

6 2o p c increase on all import duties 

and surcharges. 

7. 2o p c increase m all excise duties 
uicludinff salt 

8 Incieased postage 50 p. a'on inland 
letters and post cards. 

Needless to say the whole country will 
strongly oppose this increase m taxation. 
It IS untimely and exorbitant People are now 
somehow pulling on. In each fan ily half 
the earning members have probably lost their 
jobs. Is It the time to increase taxes ? iVby 
not disband half the regular army and defend 
the country by volunteers ? Tliat will save 
money as well as give occupation (also food, 
clothing, lodging etc.) to thousands of uu- 
employed youths. 


The RepQvt of the Chittagong Enquiry Committee 
All that has been written about tbe 
events m Chittagong in the p.ipers till now 
was based on tbe accounts published la the 
newspapers They are superseded by the 
report of the Non-official Enquiry Committee 
on the disturbances in Chittagong. At a 
public meeting held in the Albert Hal), 
Calcutta, on the 3rd September, tbe names 
of several well-known Indian gentlemen 
were suggested to form a -Hoo for the 
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purpose ol enquiring into tto causes and 
character of the dishirbances in Chittagong 
after the murder of the Police Inspector, 
Khan Bahadur Asanuliah, and of ascertaining 
the loss_ sustained by the people of the 
town and district of Chittagong This 
committee has now concluded its investiga- 
tions and issued a report under the 
signatures of the following distingnished 
public men . 

Manlana Akram Khan, 

Mr. B N Sasmal, 

Dr. J M. Das Gupta, 

Mr T C. Goswami, 

Professor Nnpendra Chandra Bancrji, 

3Ir. J 31. Sen-Gupta, 
ilr. N. C Sen 

This report gives all the ascertainable facts 
about the happenings in Chittagong and 
re\ eals an almost incredible state ol affairs in 
that town. D'e cannot quote this report 
in full but shall give all the salient points 
and facts contained in it 

With regard to the method of investi- 
gation of the Committee, it is stated . 

ITeteod or E:r<jriBT 

3\e propose to publish the sworn statements of 
the witacsses who appeared before the Committee 
These statements, after they had been recorded in 
writing, were mvanably read out to those who had 
made them, and who thereafter put their signatures 
or Ihutnb-impressions on them Altliough the 
^Mtnessea were not cross'esammed on behalf of 
any particular party, we ourselves put them 
throueh ^ery searching questions and we were 
impressed very fayourably vyith the manner in 
which they made their statements. 

After this, the report gives the details of 
the origin and the various stages of the 
disturbances; 


No CojiirrvAL Riot 

Evidence of such respectable witnesses as Rai 
Dpendra U1 Rav Bahadur. Sj. Jatindra N. Chandhuii. 
ilauivi Afsaruudin. Sj. Annada Duifa and otliers 
compe’s us to observe that not onlv was there not 
even the beginnings of a ‘Communar riot, but that 
by 10 p m. on Sunday, the 30th of August, the 
police and the local magistracy, by joint eBbrt 
created a disorder, deliterately and of a set purpose 
in which they expected the victims of assault and 
looting, actively encouraged by them, to retaliate 
against their assailants, so that the rather too 
frequent story of 'Communal riots’ may be told 
again with impunity, m defence of the snbsi^aent 
events. It just happened— for whatever reason— 
tliat the vicims of this very deliberate conspiracy 
•and concerted action on the part of the police and 
the magistracy did not ‘retaliate’ or even r^st 
these attacks on their lives and property. Evidence 
is overwhelming to show that not only was there 
no mtercommunal stnfc— that i^, stnfe l«tweea the 
Hmdu and the ^lubammadan commumties of 


Chittagong— but that efToils, which had nndoubtedlj 
been made to create one, failed. 

A Night or Tebeoh 

The night of Sunday, the 30th of August wa^ 
a night of terror in Chittagong. The prmcipa 
feature of the terror was that the assailants were 
members of the police force, the armed police 
Gurkhas and Europeans It seems that thej 
pursued a policy of general vendet^a on Hindi 
citizens of Chittagong. They particularly attackec 
the houses of those who had meurred the diS; 
pleasures of the local authorities, including pohhea' 
■'sospects,” ple^ers who are engaged u 
the defence of persons accused n th€ 
Chittagong Armoury Raid Case, and the, mer 
employed in at least one well-known printm; 
press. The manner of the attack was not onlj 
entirely illegal, but it was cowardly and brutal 
Search warrants were not considered necessary 
It is obvious that the local executive eneouragen 
these attacks. 

The "Panehajanya” Press is housed in that 
locaU^ of Chittagong which is known as Rahamat- 
ganj It IS the press in which the popular, Nation^isi 
newspaper "Pajuihaianya” is prmted. It was raided 
sometime after 10-30 p m by a party of Europeans 
armed with revolvers. Sj. Hirendra Lai Choudhurj 
who was in charge of the press, was assaultet 
and he fell down in semiconscious Mnditioo, witht 
wound in the head which bled profusely. He was abli 
to recognize one of his assailants. Mr. Biker 
Signallmg Engineer in the Assam-Bengal Railway 
There were also on the scene two or more Hiadui 
toyed m the District Intelligence Brand 
I. B”)of the Police, the name of one o 
ui<»e was given to us as Cham Chandra Chaudhury 
The employees of the press were made to hold 
their hands up. while the fnrnitare and th< 
machinery were wantonly broken. As the machi' 
neiT could not bs easily brok*en two of the raidins 
party (Europeans) went out in a motor car ft 
fetch two large hammers with which they eventuaUj 
succeeded in completely smashing the treadle- 
machine. the fist machine, the hand macliine. 
the motor and oil engine. The types were 
scattered on the floor, the tvpewriter was rendered 
useless and even a map of the district of Chittagons 
was tom up There w.-a a Lewis gun placed al 
the door of the house. It is significant that 
raiding party repeatedly asked for Sreejut Ambita 
Charan Da", the propnetor of the press who was 
then in (hdeutta. 

We liave the evidence of Sreejut Sailesh Narayan 
Cliaudbury, vho has a tailoring business m 
Chittagong, and that of Sreejut Jotmdra Nath Roy 
Chaudhury, a zemindar and a man of consider- 
able local importance, which illustrate another 
aspect of the situation. The former had gone to 
the neighbouring house, where the latter lived 
and where there was a telephone, with the object 
of informing the police by phone, that there vas 
trouble m the locahty. There in the house of 
Jotmdra Babu, he found the Officer in-charge of 
the Police Station. 3Ir. SiJdiq Dewan. and for a 
moment felt greatly reassured by his presence. 
But 3Ir, Siddiq Dawan is reported to have said :t 
“Y ou think you are safe by being here. All this 
Js our doing. We shall kill Hindus, burn them 
and. then die. Why should we die aloac?"lrefemDg. 
obviously, to the murder of Kliau Bahadu' 
Asbanuila). With Mr. Siddlq Dewan there were 
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armed constables and constables with lathis 
S ddia Dowan ordered him to bo tied Sailesh 
Babu, alons with others were belaboured by the 
constables Jotindm Babu has told ns '1 asked 
Dewan. '^Yhv are you doing this ■*’ He said, "What 
did Aslianiilla do to anybody ^ We have bejm 
ordered to do tins, we are going to die. We 
shall kill Hmdas and burn them and then die 
Mr Siddiq Bowan advised him tj remove hia 
firaily to a place of safely, as there would a 
••Hire up” tho fo lowing day ( 7v<if Agun Jahbe ) 

Of all tlie cases investigated hy us the mest 
tragic 13 that of the late Rijam Kanba Sen f.vthec 
of a young man called Chit aran,aa Sen. He died 
of injuries deliberately lalhcteii on him Chitti- 
ranjan apparently uasa aa^pect . though there 
was no warrant of arrest agaitiit him We have 
tho evidence of Chittatanjan and of his widowed 
mother The father, arcejut Rajani Kania &eQ, 
did not survive the beating lie was a man of siyy. 
He was struck both bv tho Daiogi (PohTO 
Sub-Inspector) and a Gurkha ^ A.5 leguds 
Chiltriniajan he was tik-^n to the Polii.3 St moo. 
beaten and later discha-ged. 

A^-iULT ON i Girl 

But tho most pitiful eviclcnc* came from the 
thuchter of Sreeiut Bipm Behau Sen. whe^ house 
had been raided also about midnight. After the 
first search of the house, the poti>.e took a* ay hci 
two brothers. Tlirec Qurklias returned Mam forceu 
her father to open the door, and eotcr<M the house 
oa the pretence of a further search W h»le one or 
more of the Gurkha? provented the father from 
coming to her aid, other Ouikha-s attacked her and 
subjected her to a brutal aud cowardly asKiuli. 
When she attempted to cry out they gagged her 
Her father too was stru L when he made a des- 
perate attempt to protect her hf was over- 

powered and his nose began to bleed tlie Gurkhas 
renewed theip assault op lier,. The GurUias 
evontnillr went away with a gold ornament and 
some gold coins. 

Tire AsNoCN-reitExi or the Loot 
O a Honday morning, according to evident 
received from different part® of the town, prople 
were 'een and heard announciug that Hindu shops 
were going to be looted In several places hackney 
carriages were seen to pass down the roads, one ot 
them Vi iih a police constable m them cmrying men 
who were asking people to close theii shops, 
(.alliog for revenge (.Tratihm^yr Prohshod) and 
declaring by beat ot drams that Hindu stops wonia 
be .ittackeiL There was a similarity in the lang- 
uage and the manner of the announcemens in the 
different parts of the town. This was a piclnde to 
an orgy of plunder, under the very no^ of the 
police We have evidence of the fact that yner^ 
Slahomedan shop was situat^ in a Hindu lowi^ 
it was especially marked, so that it might be 
imninne from attack. _j tt j 

As Maulavi Atsaruddm, a very respectable md 
educated citizeu of Chittagong, bolding considerable 
landed property, told us one Abdul Azim (a poh^ 
informer, aged about 35 or 3G. who 
and is known to Maulavi Af=aruddm) informed tam 
that a police sergeant (or officer) had warned tum 
that there wou'd be gohnal (rouble), as five or sw 


hundred Hindus were to be arrested. In fact, 
although Abdul Azim. would not go into details, he 
made it clear to M.iulavi Afsaruddm that there was 
epics to be serious trouble {Iluluslhul Bepar). 
This was quite early in the mornmg. Soon after 
thu. Maulavi Af-arundin went to the house of 
Sreejut Bmode Kumar Sen, who is a defence pleader 
in tiie Chittagong Armoury Raid Case, and found 
that his belongings lay scattered and broken, and 
that even his cooking utensils had not been spared. 
He corroborates the statement of Sreejut Bmode 
Kumar Sea hinisilf. who also tells us a story of 
callousuess on the part of the magistracy which we 
think it accessary to relate here 

IXTllFFERENCE OF THE OfFICLVLS 

Sri]ut Biimde Kumar Sen. who .after an asssuU, 
had b^n advised to spend the night of Sunday 
with Ills family, in the house of a friend, returned 
m the morning to his owu house which he 
found in a deplorable condition Ho went first 
to the Sub-Divisional Officer, showed him the 
marks of injury on him and ‘ told him the whole 
story ” The S D 0. advised him to lodge a 
complaint and to see the District Magistrate. The 
Magistrate refused hm assistance, and even went 
the length of making light of his sutfermgs and Jos”. 

It 18 necessary to point out at this stage 
that for (he fast year and a half, that is, since 
the Armoury Raid Chittagong has practically 
been m a ‘ state of siege.” The strenath of the 
police force has been increased far beyond the 
nermaf both as regards number and os regards 
equipment, further, a large nnmber of troops 
have been kept in Chittagong, ineludmg a 
contingent of the Assam Frontier Rifles On the 
3td August last, Mr 'W D. R. Prentice, of the 
Government of Bengal, in presenting his demand 
for a supplementary grant for the Poire in the 
Bengal Legislative Council, referred, in some 
detail, to the precautions that had been taken to 
ensure safety in Chittagong Evidence before us 
shows that the disturbances in Uhittagoog, which 
form the subject matter of the Report, were not 
due to any deficiency of the strength of the police. 

The ■ Janaja " or the funernal prayer, followed 
by a funeral procession in honour of the late Khan 
Bahadur started at about midday. But before tliat 
even as early as between b-30 and 9-30 a.ni 
shouts of “Pratihmgshar Protishod ; Hmdu-kc 
Maro Kato (Revenge beat and slay Hindns) 
were heard at places where the police and the 
Mimistrates had assembled to honour the dead. 

Tue Loot STanis 

Looting started under their very eyes That 
lauuential Jloharamedan citizens not only did not 
want any reprisals bat were anxious to avert them, 
and were alarmed at the prospect of disturbances 
we have no doubt. There is tbe evidence of Mr 
Nor Ahmed, a respected Mohammedan citizen 
and Lhatrman of the local Municipality who 
haviim heard of looting and fire in certain Hindu 
shops tap shops of Sreejut Debendra Chaudhury 
and Raid Karan), saw Debendra's shop furiously 
toromg. While the Magistrate was there before 
Debendra s shop,’ says Mr. Nur Ahmed, 'one 
show-ropm of a gramophone shop was broken onen 
by the hooligans ; a little to the south, a Gnrfcha 
^ment passed with kurfcia in their hands but they 
did not interfere— etc, etc.” This was between 10 
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and 11 ia the morning ; and the things hapncned 
wilhin the sight of a Police Station (BasirhaO 
and almost in the presence of soldiers and 
llagistrates 5Ir. Nur Ahmed himself spoke to 
tlie District Tilagistrate about the seriousness of 
the situation. Referring to subsequent erenti 
he told us •—'During the occurrence 1 noticed 
all the European sergeants smiling and very 
glad ” ' 

The Tows Gives Oith to Rutflucs 
On Monday, the town of Chittagong was given 
up to hooligans. Re^neetahle men like Manlvi 
Amir Khan (son of Khan Lalul llahseed Khan). 
R) Hankissen Chowdhury. Rai Bahadur Upcndralal 
Rov. S]. Annada Dutt, told us how the police not 
onlv did not hinder the looting but assisted the 
looters to carry off their loot through the public 
thoroughfares of Chittagong. According to the 
shop-keeper Umesli Chandra Pal’s evidence, 
the “Sahib'’ (European) was telling the looters; 
‘Take away quickly, there is not very much 
time.” Even when the police were shown people 
openly carrying away stolen goods they refused 
to assist in their recovery. On the contrary, there 
13 evidence that the police helped them to escape. 

The sufferers have furnished us with particulars 
of money, valuables and other things actually 
taken away and also of things damaged or 
destroyed There was the damage done to the 
• Panchajanya Press” staring us m the face, as 
also houses broken and bnrnt. We have not tried 
to put down the total loss at any particular figare 
We have considered verv seriously the problem 
of compensating the sufferers for their losses • but 
we cannot think how any voluntary, noo-olTicial, 
agency can adequately compensate them. Redress, 
which law-courts can afford them under the 
existing state of the law. does not appear to be 
adequate. We recommend that the sufferers should 
have facilities of raising loans to r»-establish 
themselves. But. above all, we consider it the 
duty of. the Government of Bengal to come to 
their assistance m an effective manner. 

The Moftssil 

The disturbances were not confined to the 
town of Chittagong. They were carried to the 
interior. In the hinterland of Chittagong a school 
M as ra’ded ‘by uniformed European Police officers ’ 
The head master wa.s absent from the school that 
day. The school had both Hindu and ILihomedan 
-frapi'is Tte tieai Tcias^er weiA oiA to 

greet these policemen to show them "every 
courtesy.” The courtesy shown in return bv 
these men was (1) to ignore him. (2) to ask 
for the ‘ leaders of the Hindu bOvs” in the school. 
(S) to parade some of the tallest Hindu bovs. 
(4) to place them one after another, on a table, 
liead downwards, to hold up thmr legs and to 
administer on their bare limbslten to fifteen lashes. 
Even the Maboinedan boys, who hanpened to 
wear what are known as "Gandhi caps” were not 
spared. Thev left the school thereafter, saying 
tliat they had taught the master how to administer 
a school. This is reminiscent of the Panjab 
atrocities of 1919 This was not an isolated instance. 
It took place in the village of Sharoafoli. Within 
the Thana of Patiya. other similar inddents 
occurr^ with the same kind of frightfulness. 


No CoM\r^^■AL DBrunuAXCE ix the Villaqf's 
. One thing was clearly borne in upon in our 
investigation of the inciden’s outside the town of 
Chittagong, namely, that in all the ontrages ishicli 
took place on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
there was nothing in the nature of a communal 
distnrbance in these villages. In the systematic 
raid on private dn ellings and their wanton des- 
truction. there is no evidence that a smgle 
Mahom^an villager took any part. They were 
carried out under the orders of British officers by 
members of the Eastern Frontier Hifies. commonly 
known ^ Gurkhas M'e give in an appendix to 
our report a list of some forty houses which were 
thus attacked. The raids covered several villages 
m the vicinity of Chittagong. 

Bcrsixs of Hottses 

The method and manner of destruction ia ali 
these villages were similar. Houses were either burnt 
or aantonlv damaged. Trees were cut down at 
their root Every article of furniture was broken. 
Even railings in verandahs of houses were cut 
down. In some cases bamboo props were similarly 
destroyed. Out of vindictiveness the house of the 
motier of the late Ramkrishna Biswas (who had 
already been hanged for a political offence) was 
burnt The late Prasanna Kumar Sen’s house was 
burnt after the police officers had enquired about 
A political “snspect.” The alleged mnrderer 9 f 
Khan B^iadur Asbanullah was brought to his 
village and to witness the destruction of his house 
by the police. In course of these raids on the 
villages, young men were indisctiminately beaten 
Foodstuffs found m the houses were rendered uunt 
for human consumption. Even sans, quilts, wearing 
apparel were cut to pieces. Cooking utensils were 
ruthlessly destroyed All this was done by day- 
light It was pure terrorism, carried with, 
inhuman callousness by the police with the help of 
Gurkhas. 

We desire to record that there was no provoca- 
tion whatsoever for these atrocities. In tho course 
of these acts of wanton destruction, even houses 
of Government servants were not spai-ed. 

Puja Holidays 

The office of Tfie Jladern Rciiew will 
remain closed for the Puja holidays from 
the 13th to the 27th October 1931 inclusive 
All letters, orders, complaints, remittances 
received during this period will be dealt 
with after the holidays. 


To Advertisers 

All advertisement matter, changes, stop 
orders etc, for the November number of 
The Modern Review must reach our office 
by the first week of October 1931. 

We are glad to announce that the Editor 
of the Modern Review, who was seriously 
ill, is now recovering from his illness. 
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A ccording ^o the cec«Q5T<=>port 

of 1931. the preseat popoUtios cf Fcdia 
iS Sol 5 nJJlIioce, or <wot of 

the world's total populatioo ^rom icji? lO 
1921 the pQpntafmn TndiA-?t.rr«.-»e«.i < by^ 

113- cilliong^l which 59 Pillioo^s were dneltT 
terri^rial _gxcap^n aad_g°n?DS.ia:nf QT^ia e^. 

a~real“ lacreait. oLM-milltoos 
in the cotiT'e of 49 year*. 
decade from l92l ^to 1231, ,jhi^popiili>tjon 
i oeteased by 32. 5_i}>iUiO'n-.^_3*aefr-t h.^^lA^ 
tieen soaroe^ anyjpmton al ex m a-ion dn rias 
t he p erm'd, this jEcrea«“ migh t be r e^ ard»>d- 
appTo^imalely_Tg3\ lar fts \iie decennii 


* In rrerann^ this arte!'*, th" wilferba^ ot/M-d 
hi« adlre" On '‘PopnUPvn and Ford gofTlr'JO 
l(dn’ in the N'orld Porula'ioa Cp3f.*rPrce in J9.;7 
trid* ~Pr<y'(‘ii'>os of th' Worll PopulUton Ow- 
l/iEilon' h’' art’ le ic ihe 
Jl»r\’\c tMi '‘Tr=“ Vajtace ci lad’Vs Mar: Po'wer’ 
<1927). a-d 'T'e Prcbl'=>iti cf India - Povvrtv (19 9) 
ard al«o bi* looks cd J^odi.-eti^n i» Jnsu (Ca'catla. 

and Thf Jiiat/f’ri]l of Inin 

(P, b Kmc and ScRs. LcadcE. UOjl Ofthe..tl:er 
refirence*. tVe irc'', imr'''rtanl are the ItUninci: 
if Jndtrj .Icn-'irl/irrcf i'cfiifi'V c/ India 
AMrafi for £ritt'/* Indti Annusire 
.•^fa<iA<i-}iie (Paiv-l. Fntfnmlmflnl 
StJti'li-'s. n* nch'ivu Cii’jirnt'd Arrj 

ani Pojiuiifion (Sc Dime’ ILiU'. eta. 


increa-e js coaceroed. dariaj 49 years this 
increase raried from 9 6 per cent in lSSl-91 
to 1.2 per eeat in lfU-2l, but the increase 
to tie list decade was as high as JO per 
cenLt 

As compared with Enrope, the growth 
oI popotation tip to the year 1921 was lotr 
tn Indli la the 50 years from 1S70 to 1920, 
for JDi'tance. the popaUtiOD of iTarope 
increased by 4i per cent as compared with 
20 per Cent m 49 years irom 1S72 to 1921 
in India. While the final results of the last 
census lo varLons eonnlries are not yet 
Vnowa. fne popnl.'itioa in Xniland and Wales 
increased by 5 52 p^r cent in the last 
decade § 

The slower growth of (he population 
in India in (he earlier years was due to a 
higher death-rate rather than to a lower 
binh-rate. While {tom lh=0 to 1910 the 
average annual birth and death rates in 
Enstaad and Wales, France, Bfcljdnm, Gertimaj-, 

_ j The t^T'nlav.oa inma^ed 1^3.5 rercect la 
I'Vl'SI 96- F-’r «nt m, l'-14'3. J.4 per cemt la 
C4 r^rcent m IWl-']. ard 1-2 r-r 
«nt m 1911- *1- * 
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Italy and Spam were respectirely 3.11 and 
2 2 per cent, thus leaving a surplus of ‘91 
per cent a year, those in India from 1885 
to 1910 were respectively 364 and 3.0S per 
cent, with a surplus of only 56 per cent a 
year. During the period 1911-21, the death- 
rate in India amounted to as much as 341 
per cent as against a birth-rate of 368 per 
cent, tlms leaving a surplus of only .28 per 
cent a year, but from 1885 to 1921 the 
average birth-rate was <8 per cent a year 
and from 1921 to 1931 it was as high as 
over 1 pei cent a year, as compared with 
.55 per cent in England and Wales and over 
158 per eeut in Japan* 

The growth of population in India was 
not only the highest m the last decade, but 
there is every reason to believe that m 
future the natural growth of the population 
will also be as high as at present, if not 
higher, unless conscious effoit is made 
towards the limitation of the tamily. There 
ate several reasons for such an anticipation. In 
the first place, the growth of health movements 
all over the country, such as baby weeks, 
child welfare, woik. maternity benefits, and 
anti'inalarial campaigns, are bound to reduce 
the death-rate, especially among the infants. 
In the second place, the gradual abolition 
of such practices as pre-puberty setual 
relatiocs. prolonged lactation, abortion, 
infanticide, continence among married 
men after a certain age. and enforced 
widowhood among the high-casle Hindus, 
will have some etteet upon population growth 
In the third place, the increasing control 
of famines and epidemics will also be a 
factor in the more rapid growth of popula- 
tion. 

There is, however, a slight tendency 
towards a decline in the birth-rate From 
381 per cent in 1901-1910 it fell to 369 
per cent in 1911-20 and to 343 per cent 
in 1921-28. But this decline will be a very 
slow process The universality of marria^ 
and the cUlt of ancestral worship are liteTy 
to remain in force for some time to come. 
Moreover, the recent Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, which prohibits marriage of boys and 
girls before the ages of IS and 14 respective- 
ly, will take a long time to produce any 
appreciable results. Even if the birth-rate 
falls, there will also be a fall m the death- 


* The popuhlion m Janan increased by 7 9 per 
cent from 1925 to 1930 O^aka Asaht (newspaper) 
June 30, 1931. 


rate. At the rate of the present growth, 
the population in India will be about 468 
millions by 1960 — that is an increase of 
33 per cent in a generation. 

EstEVT of Ovi-E-POPULATIOV 

That the present population is more than 
can be supported by national productivity 
cannot be doubted. In his paper on “Fopula 
tion and Food Supply m India” m the 
World Population Conference in 1927, the 
present writer showed that the per capita 
food supply, as indicated by the yield of 
the prmeipal crops, was S3 million calories 
lu 1921. As there has been no appreciable 
increase m the food supply* since trien, 
the per capita food supply would amount 
to .75 million calories for the present 
population as compared with 1 miiliont 
calories, which are essential for the human 
body In other words, on the basis of 
absolute requirements, theie is a food supply 
for a population of ouly 261 millions, or 
75 per cent of the present population 

Man cannot, however live on the 
absolute necessaries of life In the five 
years 1909>1913 the average food consump- 
tion was 3,091 caloiies per person per day 
ID the United Kingdom, that le 473 calories 
or 18 per cent more than what was 
absolutely necessary. It has been estimated 
that the average area for food supply, 
including drink, wool, bbre, and other 
raw materials, amounts to 2 6 acies in ,the 
United States. 2 6 acres ic the United 
Kingdom, 24 acres in Fiance, and /1S3 
acres m Denmark. / 

It has been found that by raising' pork 
and potatoes a hundred acres of land can 
feed 70 or 75 persons in Germany, that is, 
13 oi 1.5 acres per unit of population. The 
area needed by a person for a decent 
Ining depends upon several factors, such as 
fertility of the soil, intensity of culture, 
nature of food, climatic conditions and 
cultural ideals. 

How much land will he required by a 


• The area under cultivation varies from year 
to year. It iSJDG indliou acres in 1919-2U. 
fell to 1SG8 million acres m 192U-21. and n)se 
to 20o million acres m 1922-2 k It was 2Ut> 
miUioa acres in 1928-29. 

t The Food (War) Committee of the Royal 
Society adopted the hgure of 2.018 calories as 
representing the minimal daily energy required 
by the unit of population, or 955, 57U cailones. or 
roughly 1 million calories a year. 
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person for a decent living in India is 
•difficnlt to estimate Increasing mtenia* 
tionalism and a rising standard of Imng 
indicate that a person wonld need the same 
area of land in India as in the West The 
tropical climate of the countrj-, the prevailing 
■vegetarianism among the people, and the 
spiritual nature of national ideals would, 
however, indicate that Indian people may 
he satisfied with a much lower standard. 
Owing to the fact (hat a large part of the 
land in India is poor m fertility and the 
distribution of rainfall is irregular and 
uncertain, the area of arable land that a 
person would need in India might be fixed 
at 1 5 acres On this basis the optimnoa 
population that India, with her 4S0 million 
acres of arable land, will be able to support 
would be 320 millions Since only 55 per 
cent of its area is at present cultivated, the 
present cptiranm population which India can 
support would therefore be 176 railliODS. or 
50 per cent of the present number. The 
extent of over-population in India would thus 
amount to one-third from the point of view 
of absolute necessaries of life and one-half 
from the point of view of a more liberal 
standard of living. 

The immediate effects of over-popnlatlon 
are famines, epidemics and under-eroploymeot. 
From 3860-1861 to 1899-1900 there were 
several famines in India, of which seven w»re 
most disastrous, and affected an area varying 
from 54COO square miles to 475,000 square 
miles and a population varying from 20 
millions to 68 miliiona Since the beginning 
of this centnry there has not been any 
widespread famine in India. But the vast 
majority of the people live con«taatIy on the 
verge of starvation — a fact which is 
admitted even bv the Government “There 
IS a vast amount,” says the Statement ex- 
hibiting the itoral and Ifatenal Progress and 
Condition of India in 1927-28, "of what can 
only be termed dangerous poverty in the 
Indian viliage® — poverty, that is to «ay. of 
such a bind that those subject to it live on 
the very margin of subsistence.” 

The relative poverty of the Indian people 
can be best indicated by the comparison of 
the national income. In 1924, for instance, 
the per capita national income was only 
Rs 74* in India as compared with Rs. 2‘>4 

* Refers lo the year iyul-l9>rJ^ The national 
income of India has been put as high as Ks. 116. 
but the accur.>cv of (he last estimafe has be^ 
seriously questioned 


\n Japan, Rs. 351 in Italy, Rs. 537 in 
Germany, Eg 741 in France, Rs. 1,319 in 
England and Rs 1,717 in the Hnited States. 
It IS a well known fact that the per capita 
amount of food consumed by the Indian 
masses falls far short of that of the prisoner. 
According to the enquiry of the Bombay 
Labonr Office, even the industrial workers m 
Bombay, who are much better off than the 
rest of the masses, consume the maximum of 
cereals allowed by the Bombay Famine Code 
but less than the sc.ile prescribed for jails. 


Famines have been accompanied by 
epidemics. In the period from 1901 to 1920 
the recorded mortality from plague 
amonnted to 9 5 millions. The influenza of 
1918 and 1919 alone was responsible for 
8.5 million deaths In 1928 the death-rate 
was 255 per cent 10 India as compared 
with 120 per cent in Germany. 1 34 per 
cent in England and IT ales, 3 56 per cent 
in Italy, and 1 (55 per cent in France. This 
high death-rate naturally lowers the average 
life of people in India. The average length 
of life IS m fact only 24 7 years in India 
as compared with 49 3 years in Italy, 522 
^ars in France, 55.6 years in England and 
Wales, and 56 years in Germany. In short, 
the death-rate is twice, and the average 
length of life less than half, as much as m 
some European countries. This low average 
length of hfe has a great effect on thu 
material and moral development of the 
coontry If the first fifteen years, which 
represent the debit side of life, are subtracted 
from the average life, the average creative 
period in India becomes only ten years as 
compared with about thirty-five years or 
more in the countries mentioned above 


UDUer-employment including unemploy- 
ment, IS stitl another effect of the over- 
population in India. At a very conservative 
estimate, an average cultivator does not have 
mote than eight months’ work in the year. 
The size of farm cultivated by farmers and 
their assistants amount to 225 acres per 
head in Bengal as compared with 21 acres 
In ^giand and Wales. Moreover, sub- 
division and fragmentation, which have been 
going on m India, have made a considerable 
number of farms uneconomic. The artisan 
dass fares scarcely better than the cultivator. 
Jioreover. the increasing nnemployment 
among the educated classes has attained 
sacn_ an alarming proportion that several 
provinces have had to appoint committees 
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of enqairr ia order fo know how to deal 
with the qnestioD. 

CaTISLS of 'O rER-POPDLiTION 

In spite of the heavy mortality caused 
by famines and epidemics, the population in 
India has grown beyond the productive power 
of the country This over-population in 
India has been brought about by the lack 
of conscious control of the numbers on the 
one hand and the inability of production to 
keep pace with the population growth on the 
other. In fact, over-population in India 
cannot be explained on the ground of the 
growth of population alone It has been 
pointed out that the rate of population 
growth until recently had been much slower 
in India than in Europe. Although Europe 
has sent a large number of persons abroad, 
and annexed territories in different parts 
of the world for the supply of food and raw 
material for her growing population, she has 
also partly solved the question of her over- 
population by iDoreasiag her indostnal 
efficiency or productive power within her 
own territories. The normal growth of 
poductivity in India has been interrupted 
by various causes, especially within tbe last 
century, and this retarded growth of her 
'oductive power is partly responsible for 

present over-population 
Of the world’s laud area of 57.2 lUillion 
» square miles, India occupies 18 million 
square miles, or 3 2 per cent. Escluding ibe 
I uninhabitable regions of the earth, tbe compara- 
tive land supply in India is, however, much 
higher. The density of population per 
square kilometre is only iiS in India os 
compared with 75 in France, 134 in Italy, 
^8 in Germany, 169 in Japan, 196 in Great 
Britain, and 269 m Belgium. What is more 
important to a country is the proportion of 
lU atabk laud, in the afivantagt* oi 

course lie with new countries like Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, and the United States, 
where per capita arable land varies from 
2.c5 to 1 17 hectares Tbe pei capita arable 
land IS 45 hectares in India as compared 
with .54 hectares in France and 65 hectares 
in Spam But it is much higher than in 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, Great Bntain and 
Japan, where it vanes fiom .33 to 09 
hectares. 

India is fairly rich in fisheries Tbe fresh- 
water fisheries of India are surpassed only 
by those of the United States. Besides, there 


are extensiro areas of brackish, foreshore, 
and deep-water fisheries along her 4,500 miles 
of coastline. Forests and minerals are also 
important resources of a country, both for 
their direct and indirect use In the supply 
of forests, countries like Brazil, Canada and 
the United States have the advantage. The 
forests, including permanent pasture, in India 
are rich in variety but limited iu quantity, 
being only 12 hectares per capita as 
compared with .26 hectares m Italy, and 
50 hectares in France The minerals in India 
are similarly rich in kind but poor in 
quantity, except iron and water. India 

possesses 3.000 million tons of iron-ore and 
27 million liorse-p->wer of w'ater resources, 
thus standing fourth in the world in the 
possession ot the former and third in the 
possession of the latter. 

These resources of India are, however, 
not properly utilized for productive purposes. 
As tbe present writer has shown in his 
treatise on The Industrial Efficiency of India, 
under the present productive system India 
wastes about tbree-fourtbs of her arable laud, 
forests, fisheries aod minerals Tbe low 

productivity of India is best indicated 

by the yield of her agricultural products. 
Id 1929-1930, for instance, the per hectare 
production of rice was only 149 guiutals in 
India as compared with 33.9 quintals in 
Japan, or 44 per cent, that of wheat was only 
67 quintals in India as compared with 25 
quintals in Belgium, or 27 per cent, and 
that of cotton was only 9 quintal in India 
as compared with 4S quintals in Egypt, or 

18 per cent In fact, the agricultural pro- 
ductivity in India, which is by far tlie most 
important industry, is only 45 per cent of 
the average of Belgium, the United Kingdom 
and Germany 

India wa-tes a large part not only of 
her natnial resources but also of her capital 
and labour Ttsources In tbe same treatise 
as mentioned above, tbe present writer has 
shown that India wastes about two-thirds of 
her capital resources owing to inability to 
mobilize social savings into national capital, 
to introduce modern tools and technique 
into productive processes, aod to make fall 
ose of the existing capital goods. Similarly, 
India wastes about two-thirds of her labour 
powerowiug to the ill-health and tbe ignorance 
of her people. In fact, as compared wilh 
the average standard of productivity in 
most of the industrially advanced countries, 
India is only one-third as efficient. It is 
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the indastrial inefficiency of India which is 
the -cause of her low productivity and is 
partly responsible for her over-population 
The causes of industrial inefficiency of 
a nation may first be sought in the physical 
environment of its country and the racial 
qualities of its people But although the 
tropics and the suo-tropics do not encourage 
the growth of physical energy to the same 
extent as the colder countne'-i toe necessaries 
of life are also fewer in the former as 
compared with those in the latter iloreover, 
natural environment can be to a limited 
extent modified bv human intelligence 
Industrial efficiency depend®, howe\er, more 
upon mental qualities than upon physical 
energies As far as the mental qualities of 
the people are concerned, it niav be pointed 
out that India has not only contributed to 
philosophy, science, religion, medicine and 
arts, hut had also supplied other nations 
with highly specialized articles from the time 
of the early Romans down to the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century 

Rl'health, arising from chronic starvation 
and duease, as well as ignorance, which 
prevail among all classes of people, are 
detrimental to the growth of effioiencv Here 
IS a VICIOUS circle, ill-healtli and ignorance 
are both the causes and effects o! industrial 
inefficiency Social and religious institutions, 
such as the caste system, untoucbability, 
child maniage, the joint family system, the 
purdah (seclusion), and the fatalistic concep- 
tion of life, have also hindered social develop- 
ment and consequently indastrial efficiency, 
iloreover, the loss of political power and 
the consequent moral and intellectnal 
deterioration of the people, the establishment 
of an extensive foreign rule with its policy 
of new mercantilisTi (that India should 
become a producer of raw materials and a 
purchaser of finished products . and the 
organization and control of public utilities 
and key industries by foreign enteiprixe aie 
also among the factors interfering with the 
growth of industrial efficiency among the 
ludigenons people. 

It IS the inability of India to develop 
industrial efficiency and to apply modem 
science and art to productive processes 
which have retarded the growth of her 
national wealth. Although large indnstne®, 
such as the cotton and jnte mill®, have grown 
up m the country, there has been a more 
rapid decline in arls and crafts Instead of 
■ highly manufactured articles, as firmerly. 


more than half of India’s present exports 
Consist of raw materials and unmanufactured 
articles, and about three-quarters of her 
imports consist of manufactured goods. In 
fact, dependence upon agriculture as a means 
of livelihood has increased in India within- 
the past generation From 1891 to 1921, the 
proportion of the population supported by 
agriculture has increased from 61 per cent 
to 73 per cent. Tne proportion of agiicultural. 
population ID India is 73 as compared with 
-40 in France, 34 in Germany and 32 in the 
United States 

The retarded growth of industrialism has 
not only interfered with the productivity of 
tne people, hut also the growth of modern 
ontloot on life among the masses It must 
be remembered that the two most important 
events in the ITestera world which have 
brought about the social, political and 
industrial changes are industrialism and mass 
education, in both of which India laes 
behind 

PbOSPECTS of PsODCCTIVlTT 

Although the increase in industrial 
efficiencv will lead to the growth of prodac- 
tioD. there is a limit to the extension of 
productive power under the present state of 
development of science and art On the 
basis of absolute necessities, or a liberal 
standard. India needs an increase of 33 or 
100 per cent as mnch food supply as at 
present The realization of such a standard 
of life IS not an easy task 

In the first place, the natural resources of 
India ate only fair Of the total area of 
arable land, 55 per cent is already in use. 
Any mtensiScatioD m cultivation would 
operate only under conditions of diminishing 
return The unappropriated 45 per cent of 
the arable land is inferior in quality to that 
already under cultivation Any improvement 
in production, therefore, would require 
irrigation, drainage, fertilization, acclimatization 
and other scientific treatment As to other 
resources, the conservation and develop- 
ment of fisheries, forests and minerals require 
the acquisition of enormous capital and 
special technique 

llie low national income does not leave 
much margin of saving for supplying capital 
resources m India A large part of the savings 
13 either hoarded or invesUd unproductiveJy. 
Although the nationalization of the Govern- 
ment aud the Indiamzation of the army 
might relieve India of at least ball, if not 
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-more, of her military expenditure, which 
amounted to 58 crores of rupees in 1928-29, 
India has to pay a large amount of interest 
on her foreign public debt, which amounted 
to 3530 million pounds sterling in 1928-1929. 
^[oreover, the establishment of Self-govern- 
uieiit or Dominion status may lead to the 
withdrawal of a large amount of foreign 
iDvestment, which amounts to about 600 
million pounds stprling. 

The greatest defect in India's prodoctive 
system is, however, ineEBciency of labour, 
which arises from ill-health amd ignorance 
Some idea of the extent of ill-health in India 
can be had from the fact that 70 per 
cent of the population in Bengal and 
practically all the niral population »n Madras 
are infected with hookworm. Moreover, 
raalari'i. from which no part of Tndi.a is 
free, causes 13 million deaths and devitalizes 
manv millions more every year What is 
equally detrimental to the growth of 
■indusWal efficiency is colossal ignorance 
among the masses According to the 
census of 19 1, over 92 per cent of 
fbe whole population was illiterate 

India has the potentialities of developing 
'highly specialized commodities m which 
she once enjoyed a great reputation. There 
is also the possibility of building some 
modern industries “There is little doubt.” 
says Sir Edwin Psscoe, Director of the 
Geological Survey of India, “that her vast 
resources in iron ore will one day give 
her an important, if not dominant, place 
in the steel of the world ” But the develop- 
ment of such industries will require tune 

Even if India immediately adopts a 
strong policy of national economy and 
begins the reconstruction of her industrial 
systems, it will take several decades before 
she can acquire sufficient efficiency and 
capital for the full utilization of her resources 
and for the solution of the problem of her 
food shortage. 

A nation, however, needs other things 
besides food. It must provide all those 
neces«aries which are required for the 
moral and intellectual development of a 
progressive people 3Ioreorer, a nation most 
maintain its standard among other advanced 
nations The standard of life in India 
may not be raised to the same level as that 
in Europe and America, but it must be a 
•comfortable and respectable one. In order 
to raise her standard even to that of Japan, 
India must increase her national dividend 


four times as much. Even when she can 
raise her productive^ power to the average 
productive capacity of industrially advanced 
countries, and can utilize all her resources, 
over two-thiids of which are at present 
wasted, as noted before, India can inerea'se 
her productivity only three times as much. 
In short, it will take several decades before 
India can secure a decent standard of 
living for her people. During this period, 
the population, if unchecked, will grow 
faster than the increase in productivity. 

COSTROL OF XCMBERS 

Any increase m production alone, 
therefore, cannot solve the problem of over- 
population. The increase in productivity 
must be accompanied by the control of 
numbers. This control may consist either 
in the reduction or the stabilization of the 
present population But the fundamental 
principle is to regulate the population 
according to social needs or the productive 
capacity of the country. 

The reduction in the existing number 
of the population can be brought abont 
either by emigration or by bringing down 
the birth-rate lower than the death- 
rate. Emigration as a method of reducing 
the Doinbers is only a palliative measure, 
as will be shown below. To bring the 
birth-rate lower than the death-rate inrolres 
some difficulties In the first place, the 
population is the physical basis of national 
life, and any proposal for reduction will be 
objectionable to public sentiroenl. In the second 
place, the rednction in numbers is bonnd to 
increase an older age in population composi- 
tion and thus to encouiage conservatism 
and hinder soc’al progress India, which 
has been for centuries ruled by old traditions 
and old people, needs youthful vigour and 
social regeneration. In the third place, 
once the birth-rate begins to fall lower than 
the death-rate, it may lead to national decay 
or “racial suicide” Jloreover. as the 
voluntary redaction is bound to begin in 
the upper classes of society, such cla««es 
may be extinct before long, causing social 
stagnation. It is not meant that (he so- 
called upper classes have any intrinsic 
mental qnalities which the lower classes 
lack ; but they represent some cultural 
achievement, the loss of which will be 
detrimental to social progress. 

Lite redaction, stahi/i'zalion in nunitere 
can also bo brought about by two methods : 
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uaroely, eiicc>urag;]ag the eiuigration of 
population ID escosS of a certain number 
or by equalizing the birth and death rates 
As in the case of redaction, emigration 
IS not a solution to the problem of stabiliza- 
tion Stabilization has also some defecte, 
such as increase of an older a?e in popula- 
tion composition, but not to the same extent 
It also fails to tafee care of the present 
excessive population iloreoxer, since the 
adoption of the policy of stabiliziti -n miU 
not be followed by imraedute results, the 
problem cf over-population will continue 
♦o increase before stabilizition can be 
eSected 

Stabilization has, however, some advantages 
It will be more readilv acceptKble to the 
public Even if reduction in numbers is 
desired, stahilizition will be the first step 
in this direction. Once tne people arv 
used to the idei of stabilization, they rnay 
be more easily induced to accept the policy 
of reducing the numbers Itoieover, li the 
population can be kept stationary for a 
generation and rapid progress is made in 
national ptoductivitv. tbeie will be a 
possibility of estimating moie accnratelv 
the eitent of over-popalation and ot deter- 
iniuiDs a definite population pohcr 

That emigration alone is uoc a method 
of solving the problem cf ovei'Pop>’Un-jn 
has already neen mentioned Emigrati u 
can reduce the present nuniber only if tae 
birth-rate and death-rate equalize each other 
As a method of stabilization, emigration 
implies disposing ot over three million 
population a year, which is the ptesent 
excess of biiths ovei deaths lodia has 
neither her owi colonies nor the political 
and financial power to acquire any in the 
near future , nor is there any country in 
the o-otld which can absorb such an 
enormous population The Dumber of 
Indians lo British and foreign colonies 
amounts to a little over too millions after 
a hundred years of emigration Moreover, 
emigration is no: an unmixed good It is 
mostly the comp-iratii ely young and 


enterprising people who emigrate, thus 
depriving the mother country of their 
energy and enterprise. 

The immediate problem before India is 
therefore the equalization ot the birth and 
death-rates On the basis that there is an 
excess of births over deaths of over three 
millions a year, and there are over 6 5 
milliou households, the stabilization of the 
Dumbets in India would mean the reduction 
of a household from 49 persons to about 
4 4 persons* This implies both the desire 
on the part of the people to take to voluntary 
limitation of the family and familiarity 
With the means of achieving this end. 
Dissemination of the knowledge and the 
means ut birth control among the people 
IS a comparatively easy matter, but the 
creation of t^e desire for the voluntary 
limitation of the family means the develop- 
ment of a new attitude towards life 

Tbt cieatioD of a new attitude iq a 
country where religion inculcates that every 
woman should many and every man should 
have a aou implies a complete change both 
111 the religious doctrine and philosophy of 
life aa well as in tae social, political and 
induatrial background In order to bring 
about such changes India needs compulaory 
education, umveraal suffrage, abolition of 
caste and other aocial eviU. industrialization 
of production, and the r.uaing of the standard 
of life It la only a new awakening among 
the mas<ea and a higi er appreciation of the 
moial aud intellectual values of hie and a 
greater desire for material goods which may 
lead them to adopt tne conscious limitatiDu 
ol the family aud tbas to secure wealth and 
welfare to themselves as well .ts to their 
posterity 


ihe number of households refers to the 
census of l9Zl 0 \\ mg to the existence of the 
joiBt family sjstem it is difficult to estimate 
th“exa,.t size of the. family m India in the sense 
uadeistood in the West Accornmg to the enquiries 
iMde hr the Boiohay Labour Office the wotkiDg 
cfass tamiU^ have beeo found to consist oi 4'Z 
in Bombay, 4bi> persons m Sholapur, and 
4 in Abmedaced. 
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I 


T he Kannada-speabing people of Mysore 
do not take kindly to indnstnal labour 
They love the land too dearly to be 
easily parted from it 

Their holdings are usually small — rarely 
above ten acres and sometimes only two or 
three acres in area They are often frag- 
mentary Two or more plots are separated 
by a field or fields, which complicates the 
problem of cultivation 

Seldom is the peasant free from debt 
The usurer’s band lies heavy on his 
shoulder. Between the tribute levied by 
the State and the exactions of the money- 
lender, little 18 left of the harvest garnered 
The land is nevertheless a symbol It is 
a symbol of freedom, tattered though that 
freedom be It gives the peasant a sense of 
independence. He works for himself— be is 
00 hireling. 


II 

The roots of the Volhaligar (as the man 
of the cultnatmg class is called in this 
State) descend into the soil f.ir deeper than 
those of the paddy that he grows in bis 
wet’ land or of the jcigi (a species of 
millet) that he raises on his "dry” boldtD<r. 
Poverty exerts a powerful pull on them. 
It has a wrenching, fearing action. As it 
tugs at him. he trembles Even bis roots 
are disturbed But they are resilient as well 
.as tough ?Iore often than not they hold 

There does not seem to be any limit to 
the cultivator’s capacity to constnet his 
desires — to narrow e\en his elementary, 
supposedly undeniable, wants His ability 
to do without things— to go on short com- 
mons— is highly developed So is his 
ingenuity for making a little go a Jong way. 

And yet there is nothing mean about 
the m-m. Penury has not killed in him 
the instinct to give. He shares his litOe 


with the stranger. The prince who lavishes 
his bounty out of his plenty looks like a 
niggard compared with this horny-handed 
son of toil, burdened with debt 

I speak from experience, 1 have enjoyed 
the hospitality of both 

III 

In certain parts of the State the rainfall 
IS generous, the soil is rich and general 
conditions goieruing farming operations are 
favourable Vegetation seems to grow with 
small effort— almost of itself. 

Agncollural operations are conducted 
in a lacadaisiea! fashion in such parts. I 
have noticed peasants going to the fields at 
an hour when elsewhere half a morniog’s 
work would have been done I have seen 
them returning to their homes when the 
sun w.as still pretty high in the heavens. 

llnch the same may be said of even 
some parts of the State where the rainfall 
is scanty and little has been done— or 
done successfully— by the Government to 
provide irrigation facilities. The Kannada- 
speaking farmer pursues his calling m a 
leisurely manner and seems incapable of 
intense application 

The work-dav is particularly short lo 
the tnahiad 'billy) and semi-malnad districts 
There the farm worker has yet to discover 
the meaning of strenuous labour as under- 
stood In other countries and even in near- 
by districts in British India 

How much of this is temperamental and 
how much physiological, I cannot say. 
But I must say that I have been appalled 
at the utter inadequacy of effort to improve 
the sanitary conditions of the State. 

The Afogtja S/iasf)a (sanitary science) 
may be taught in schools. The Sanitary 
Department may issue roseate reports from 
Bangalore and by skilfully piloting visiting 
sanitarians may secure high encomiums 
from them But I have (ravelled thousands 
of miles in the interior, wherever possible. 
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uDchaperoned by officials. I know having 
seen with my own eyes, that \n actual 
practice hfe is led in open defiance of the 
sanitary laws 

Arrangements for the disposal of refuse 
eicn alien they exist are primitive m the 
extreme. The water-borne svsteni of sewage 
IS virtually unknown Incineration is little 
practised and seldom with the due 
precautions Gutters do not always exist, 
and wnen they do, they are almost invariably 
open and evil-smelliug, except when some 
exalted visitor is expected 

^lalaria and hookworm, needless to sav, 
thrive The lassitude of the people must be 
partly due to the debilvtatiug effect these 
diseases have upon the physique of those 
subjected to them 

IV 

Sanitary conditions are no better in the 
neighbouring iladtas Presidency Kor is 
the ovitlook upon life matenailv different 
But Kature is not so bountiful Even to 
procure a scanty portion of nee and rnsam 
Ipepper-water) the agricultural labour there 
must toil long and hard. Often the problem 
of living can be solved only by emigrating 
to some place offerng better prospects 

The Tamil is, therefore, hardy, lodustrions 
and thrifty But all the advantages are not 
in his favour He lacks the gentle roanoers 
of the Eanoadi man 

In going from Hysore to lladras, one 
IS struck by these differences The people 
living in tbe strip forming the eastern border 
of the State— the Kolar District— appear to be 
a cross between the Kannadi and Tamil race- 
groups. They are wonderfully good at 
conserving water and applying it economically 
toraise crops which can be nurtured only with 
intense effort Conditions of life and work 
in this corner of the State offer a contrast 
compared with those m the interior. 


These physiological and psychological 
factors have an important bearing upon the 
supply of labour for industrial and ceiiain 
other classes of work. They make it 
impossible for Mysore State to be self-sufficing 
in this respect. 

Another factor increases ilysore’s need 
for labour drawn from outside its border. 
The population is small compared with the 
area. There are only some 6,557,871 persons 
in nearly 29,500 square miles. 

63—2 


More than fifty years have elapsed since 
the great famine devastated the “Jlysore 
Province,” as it was then called. Though 
recent censuses have shown considerable 
increase, the population is small considering 
the size of the territory The density is much 
lower than m the Madras Presidency or in 
Cochin or Travancore 

Some Mysoreans may not hesitate to 
assert that the population is adequate not 
only for the ordinary requirements of the 
State but even for ‘’developmeatal work,” as 
they would put it. There is no lack of con- 
tentious spirit or of casuistical skill in the 
State 

These Mysoreans would, however, be 
unable to deny that labour engaged upon 
certain types of undertakings is largely or 
entirely recruited from the Madras or 
Bombay Presidencies For instance • 

(1) Most of the large coffee plantations 
in the Hassan. Eadur and Shimoga Districts 
employ workers from “Below tbe ghat” — that 
IS to say, the low land lying round about 
Mangalore. 

(2) Kon-Mysoreans figure promiueatly 
ID the population lu tbe Eolar Gold Fields. 

13) Projects for impoandiag water by the 
million cubic feet for various purposes hare 
been and are being executed with tbe aid of 
thousands of men and women imported from 
the eastern districts of the Madras Presidency. 

(4) Workshops, factories and mills are 
run with a considerable admixture of Tamil, 
Telugu and Mabratta labour 

The presence of large numbers of "out- 
siders” on "developmental work” can be 
explained only by admitting that, if Mysoreans 
have the capacity to be self-sufficing in this 
respect, they certainly lack the will 


VI 


Th^ ot uutevde— TamA- 

speaking — labour m the State has a distmct 
reaction upon Mysoreans. It makes them 
look upon Tamils as an order of beings specWly 
created by Providence to drudge for them 
In so doing the Kannada-speaking 
Mysoreans forget, of course, that the Tamils are 
an intellectual race, with a remarkably vital 
civilisation of their own which, despite its 
amalgamation with the Aryan culture, has 
retained some of its original characteristics. 
As I haye pointed out elsewhere,* tbe 
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Madrasi Brahman carried away so many of the 
posts in the Mysore Civil Service that the 
door of that Service has been virtually 
slammed upon him as well as other 
non-Mysorean Indians. As I wrote 


‘‘Mysore, I must hasten to aid has a brand 
of its OTO Civil Service— the 'M. C S’ created 
bv Sir K. Sheshadn Aiyar during his long tenure 
of the Dewanate 

"In the competitive examination prescribed by 
that Madrasi statesman, Mysore^tos found themselves 
no match for alert men from Coimbatore. Tanjore. 
Rajahmundry Palghat and the ‘water-logged’ 
region of Travancore A% yas and Raos were 
oute'assed bv Aiyars. 

“A postern gate made it possible, however, for 
the ‘also ran’ to get m Relatives of lolliiential 
oflieials and graduates belonging to the Uashm 
and backward communities were also permitted 
to enter the ‘gazetted ranks’ without going through 
the travail of parsing any competitive examination 
H®ari-hurning continued nevertheless 

"Rich tim® thut a My'Oiean o®cupi<»d the seat 
of the might'’, he found some wav of keeping 
non-'Iysoreans out I'lnallv. duriog the last 
decade, a uka«a 'veot out fnim the Secretariat 
that slammeil th® door shul and hatred it agatns' 
‘outsiders'— oon-Mv sore ^ldl^n^ b®mg ‘outsiders ' 

‘‘So far as I knov. thi-> h the onlv odministra' 
tive act of Sir M Visveswaraw.i thht. in my view 
at least, is tarred with piroJuaiism. Probably 
the Ayyas and Rans who found themselves 

outdistanced in the eompetitivc race caught him 
in an unguarded moment and got their wish 

‘A peculiar plea is advanced to justifv this 
policy of exclusion of Malrisis and other Indians 
from the ‘M C S.’ Without tins safeguard it 

IS Raid, Mysoreans would be nowhere in their 
own State 

The men who talk thus nevertheless insist 
that Mv^oreans must be given unfettered op- 
portunities outside Mysore The State, they add. 
IS unable to absorb all the men turned ont of 
ttic various faculties of the Mvsoro University 

n ore other Indian States and British India to 
erect barriers, ihe plight of many Mysore gradnstes 
would be sad 

. ‘‘At tlie moment of writing, an intensive effort 
13, in fact, being made to secure India-wide 

recognition of the degrees conferred bv the Jlvsore 
Universitv upon engineering graduates. Sneh 
recognition_is sought not merely or even largely 
as a compliment to the other Indian Universities, 
but witli a view to making it easier for 3Iysore 
engineering graduates to obtain employment 
elsew here. 

‘‘I deprecate the setting up of ring-fences ronnd 
any part of India. Every artificial barrier that 
exists must come down Otherwise Tintinfiat 
aspirations will be an utter delusion.” 


I fear that the presence of a considerable 
percentage of non-'Mysorean wage-earners 
constitutes one of the causes of the apathy 
that is displayed towards solving the problems 
connected with mining, planting and 
industrial labour. Little in the way of welfare 
work is attempted even in the large cities 


The movement to organize labour unions 
is still in its infancy. The “recognition" 
of anions is left to the will of the employers 
Even the Mysore Governmeut justifies its 
refusal to treat with union representatives 
apon the plea that they are “outsiders ” 

High-handed action taken against labour- 
leaders (who happen to be of Tamilian stock) 
by reactionary officials, rouses little public 
indignation^certaiuly no effective action by 
way of protest (I shall have more to say 
concerning these matters in an article that 
will appear later). 

There is another side to toe question, 
however The fact that many of the wage- 
earners who create wp.aUh in Mysore are 
drawn from outside the State invests the 
labour problem here with a wider interest. 

The conditions in which Indians, no 
■uatter where they were born, live and work 
m whatever part of India— or, tor that 
matter, of the world— should, m any ca«e. 
interest any and every lodiao But 
unfortunately India is passing throiigh the 
parochial stage Everything is viewed through 
a uarrow. provincial slit in tbe curtain of 
life. 

This K particularly the case in Indian 
India Officials connected with the administra- 
tion of even a State that claims to be 
progrp«'5ivo do not hesitate to raise the 
erv of "domestic issue" in the attempt to 
burke discussion 

I have been much disappointed to find 
that Mysore, with all its reputation for 
enlightened rule, is no exception in tins 
respect But no matter how much some of 
its officials may wish to isolate it from the 
rest of India, in many matters and especially 
so far as labour is concerned, it is dopendent 
upon the neighbouring Presidencies. Its 
fulnre development is, indeed, conditioned to 
no small extent by its ability to draw a 
cheap and plentiful supply of workers from 
cootiguous British-Indian districts 

VII 

Mysore’s dependence upon "outside” 
labour was brought home to me within a 
few days of ray arrival on my present visit 
to that State. At the snggestnn of the 
Dewan-Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza Mohammed 
Ismail, a friend of many years’ standing — I 
went to ThippagondanhalU, where a large 
reservoir for impounding 1.471.000.000 cubic 
feet of potable wat®r (m the first stage) and 
3,037,000,000 cubic feet in the final stage, for 
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Bangalore (about twenty miles distant) was 
being constructed There, to my surprise, I 
found at work a ia^^ge number of labonrets 
drawn from ranous parts of India Before 
writing of them I shall gue a brief descrip- 
tion of the project, of which the State is proud 

The site is well chosen The dam is 
being built in the bed of the ArUvati rivet 
in a narrow gap between two hill« The land 
m the immediate vicinity is, for the most 
part, waste or of little agricultaral value, 
and IS hemmed in with hills 

Every advantage that the engineers soul 
could crave is available here The narrow 
gap across the valley necessitates the 
construction of a dam that is remarkably 
short for the vast amount of water to be 
stored When completely finished it will be 
only 1.4C0 feet in length at the top 

The project reflects great credit on the 
Public Works Department Mr hi G 
Eaagaiyo, who preside'- over that department, 
and Mr John Bhore. his immediate predeces- 
sor and. tor the time being, ConsuUiug 
Engineer to the Mysore Government in 
respect of this undertaking, are erceediogly 
competent engineers They would have risen 
to the top of their profession anywhere in 
the world 

Nature has a way of upsetting human 
calculations In framing estimates wise 
engineers therefore make it clear that they 
ate basing their figures upon certain contin- 
gencies 

In this case the rock formation necessi- 
tated deeper excavdtion than was anticipated. 
A ‘fault”— to use a geological expiession — 
was discovered 

No sound engineer could lay the founda- 
tions of the dam on dikes of soft, crurobling 
matter running through the rock It was 
therefore necessary to continue the excava- 
tion until the solid rock-bottom was reached. 

At the time of my (first visit digging 
operations were in full swine I found 
tnanv Pathans . work driving crow-bars 
into the dike The broken mi.ss was being 
loaded into baskets which women carried on 
their heads from the pit ovei lamps and 
damped upon selected spots co the brow of 
the embankment 

These women looted strong and energetic. 
They were mostly Waddars from the Madras 
Presidency. So I was told by the engineer 
who kindly showed me around the works 
Waddais were, he added, a "forest tribe" and 
were adepts at earth work. 


The Faflians, with their sturdy physique, 
were particularly good at excavation Each 
of them could do as much work as four 
ordinary men. A Pathau earned as much as 
two rupees a day 

I asked him how much a "Waddar woman 
earned. 

‘They are all on piece work," the 
Engineer replied “So are the Pathans, for 
that matter" 

He appeared to be fencing. I therefore 
pressed him for a more direct reply. So far 
as I could gather, few of the women made 
more than eight annas a day. 

Later I met another engineer, who said : 
“These coolies from British India are very 
well off They get better wages here than 
they do in tbeir own districts That is why 
they come here TTe can have any number of 
them we want They ore very wellofi indeed." 

TUI 

I was pressed for time on that occasion 
and could not examine conditions as well as 
1 should have liked to do. I therefore 
returned to Thippagondanhalli a few months 
later when an opportunity presented itself 

The sun had n‘>en high and was sending 
down scoichiDg shafts I made my way to 
the far end of the dam site 

From this position I had an extensive 
view of the operations Near where I stood 
wa» a pool ot water. A substantial looking 
wall held it m cheek On the other side of 
it was the deepest portion of the dam site, 
which, when finished, will rise 145 feet above 
fonodation in the river The rock ran in a 
line varying in height All along its face 
men and women were hard at work, like an 
army of human ants, digging and carrying 
away material. Far above this scene of 
human activity appeared, at the edge of the 
horizon, a line of bungalows in iihich the 
men who directed the labourers lived and 
woraed 

The sight would h.ave held me captive 
but for the foul smell with which the spot 
where I stood was permeated I soon found 
that the place was used as an open-air 

lavatory. 

■\Vhea I complained of the filthy conditions 
in which the labourers stationed near by 
were working, a high official asked me what 
ehe I could expect. Most of them were 
Waddars, he pointed out, without the most 
elementary notion of sanitation. 
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They may be primitive people. I replied, 
but what had been done to civilize them? 
Had any latrines been constrncted near the 
works site ? Had the Waddars been tanght 
to use them? "Were scavengers employed 
to keep these latrines clean, if such con- 
veniences existed, or were the scavengers 
meant merely for the bungalows that the 
“superior staff” occupied as residences and 
offices? 

The high official winced at those gnestions. 
Evidently the idea of building latnnes 
for the work-people or employing scavengers 
to keep those latrines clean have not 
occurred to any one in anthoritv Or it 
had been dismissed as soon as it suggested 
itself. 

They were “only "Waddars”— good enough 
to take work ont of — but not worth the 
trouble of teaching them sanitary habits. 

K 

This attitude prepared me for the sort 
of housing provided for the workers The 
hovels were of the meanest description 
imaginable Usually a mud wall rose to a 
height of_ eighteen inches or two feet 
Above this was a peaked roof formed of 
rude poles to which were fastened leaves 
or straw. The sloping thatch reached nearlr 
to the ground and, at its highest point, was 
seldom more than six or seven feet high. 
A narrow door, so low that it was impossible 
to enter it without stooping, let in the only 
light and air that penetrated into the interior. 
It served also as a chimney to let ont the 
suffocating smoke when the fire was lit for 
cooking. From a distance a settlement of 
these huts appeared to be, not human 
habitations, but straw stack*. 

When talking with the Engineer in charge 
of the project at the time, I was surprised 
to learn that the workers had to pay for 
even those wretched hovels. The “materials” 
were provided by the Departmeot The cost 
was deducted by means of monthly instal- 
ment*. 

The Engineer was an economist. He 
seemed proud of the system 

It did not occur to me to enqnire if it 
was of his own invention or if it was a part 
of the general scheme. I am sorry the 
matter escaped me at the time. 

The whole transaction seemed petty to 
me. What comparison could there be 
between the few thousand rnpees recover^ 
from the Waddars and other workers on 


account of “housing materials” and the 
Rs. 5,000,000 or more to be spent upon the 
works? 

Why are Governments sometimes so 
stone-hearted? 

Why should such a practice exist under 
personal rule— under “Rama Rajya”— as 
Mahatma Gandhi would put it ? 

X 

Mr Bangaiya — the Chief Engineer of 
Mysore State — is a man of fine instincts 
I was therefore not surprised to find, upon 
paying a third visit to the place, that my 
complaints had not gone entirely unheeded. 

Near the principal works site and near 
the hutments lining niotorable road*, latrines 
had been installed The Executive Engineer — 
a new mao — told me that sweepers were 
employed to keep toem dean. 

I also found that pipes had been run 
from the water tank built near the offices 
and residences of the engineers to convenient 
points ID the various settlements where the 
workers dwelt, so that water for domestic 
purposes may be readily available for them. 
Unfortunatelv there, was little water flowing 
ID some of these taps when I tested them: 
but I dare say it was running later on when 
there was not so much pressure on the 
supply I was assured that early in the 
morning and late m the evening the pressure 
was high enough to permit it to flow with 
a strength and volume th.'it would permit 
the workers to fill their pots quickly. I hope 
this was the case 

The new Executive Engineer told me that 
he did not like the *ystem of recovering the 
cost of “housing materials from the coolies” 
He gave me to understand that he meant to 
move the Government to authorize him to 
write it off 

I wonder if he has done so: and with 
what result 

XI 

Even at works of much greater magnitude 
little provision is made for workers’ welfare 
The Knshnarajasagara project is a case in 
point 

The scheme, in Us conception as well as 
it*_ execution, is magnificent The site for 
bnilding a dam to create a reservoir capable 
of holding 49,209 milfion cubic feet of water 
has f>e«»n chosen a short distance below the 
confluence of three rivers— the Cauvery. 
the Hemavethi and the laksbaraanaliitha. 
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Ybe joint stream is almost a fifth of a mile 
■(910 feet) in width here Strange to say. 
a stone bearing upon its face a finely incised 
inscription m Persian has been dug up m 
tbe vicinity showing that somewhere in this 
region Tippoo Sultan had decided upon 
building an anicut for purposes of iirigatioo. 

The dam constructed to hold up the 
onrushtng waters is more than a mile and 
Ihree-quarters in length (8 600 feet, including 
the weir portion) Some thirty million cubic 
feet of masonry have gone into its making. 
Its length dwarfs its height 

Tbe solidity of the structure, challenging 
the flood waters to do their worst, impresses 
even a casual visitor. Wftat Indian can 
behold this splendid work done by his own 
countrymen without alien assistance, without 
feeling his blood flowing faster in his veins* 
Th® reservoir is designed partly for hydro- 
electric ond partly for irrigation pntposes. 
When the flow of water in tbe riter is not 
enough iQ volume to generate at Siva- 
■s.smudram the reciuisite amount of current, 
it 13 supplemented with water released from 
•tbe “lake.” some fifty square miles m area 
A sufficient quantity will be left after fulfill- 
ing this need to enable some 120 000 acres 
of land to be irrigated, provided the precious 
liquid 18 scientifically utilised 

The total cost of the scheme wiil not fall 
very far short of Rs. 70,000,000 Money has 
not been made available as rapidly as it 
could advantageously have been utilized 
The completion of tbe scheme has therefore 
been delayed, charges on account of interest 
and Making fond have accumulated on the 
amount spent daring the unnecessarjly long 
period of construction ; and tbe people have 
been unable to derive the benefits of irrigation 
as early as they might have done bad tbe 
Oovernment pursued a more enlightened 
financial policy. 

The cost debited to the hydro-electric 
undertaking is nevertheless yielding a net 
revenue of “■! to 6 per cent.” It has been 
suggested to me that the Government has 
been much too lenient in assessing Ibis 
liabilitv. which actually is only a paper 
transaction, for the irrigation undertaking is 
operated by itself This means that tbe cost 
■debited to the imgation portion of the 
scheme, which directly adds to the people's 
burden, is nnduly heavy 

Whether this contention is correct or not 
1 cannot say. The data necessary for judg- 
ing ate not available. Bat there is much 


agitation against the amounts that the State 
proposes to levy as “contribution” from 
holders of land in the region to be irrigated. 

According to an official estimate, the area, 
when irrigation is fully developed, will yield 
crops worth Rs 25,000,000 

XII 

This magnificent scheme has been largely 
bmlt with the aid of ‘outside” labour. 

Shortly after it was taken in hand plagne 
broke out and wrought ranch havoc in the 
“camp.” Workers fled to their villages. 

After tbe plague subsided, much effort 
was needed, to coax back the labourers. In 
time they lost their fear of being struck 
down by the epidemic and it was po'-sible 
to obtain the thousands of men and women 
needed for building tbe huge dam 

During 1921. when I first visited the State. 
I was conducted over tbe works. Tbe visit 
wav harried I was expected only to gam 
a birdVeye view of tbe enterprise and had 
no time Co examine anything in detail or to 
gam a glimpse of the conditions in which 
tbe workers lived 

Doting my present visit I have taken the 
opportuQity to make a close study of tbe 
works At the invitation of the Chief 
Engineer of the scheme— ilr (now Dewan 
Bahadur) K R Seshachar I spent several 
days at tbe Inspection Bungalow, which com- 
manded an extensive view of the dam Mr. 
N* Sarabhoja, tbe Executive Engineer, and 
his imraediate assistants, took great pains to 
show me round 

Atfeutioa was being concentrated, at the 
time of my visit, upon the completion of 
tbe waste-weir. The labourers at work there 
were fairly JIadrasis The stone work was 
being done by men from Coimbatore, who 
are famed for their still and command higher 
wages than most other craftsmen 

Tlie men -who supervised the work were 
on the contrary, Mysoreans. They were, 
with hardly an exception. Brahmans Mr' 
Sarabhoja (himself a Brahman) told me that, 
la obedience to orders from the Government 
be was encouraging non-Brahmans as much 
as possible But he naturally could not get 
rid of Brahmans in order to create posts for 
non-Brahmans. Kor was there a plethora of 
suitable nou-Brahmau candidates. 

XIIT 

Much thought has been bestowed and 
some expense incurred upon beautifying the 
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site The top of the daoi (over fiften feet 
in width) has been turned into a motor road 
On either side of it has been built a parapet, 
neat but a little too high to enable one to 
look over it with comfort It is lit at night 
with a pi'ofusioD of lights which loot like 
gleaming beads when viewed from Cbamandi 
Hill, lu the lee of which lies the Maharaja’s 
capital. 

Herr G. K Krunibiegel, who for years 
has been in the employ of the State and 
holds the posts ot Director of Hoiticiilture 
and Economic Botanist, Consulting Architect, 
and Visiting Professor of Town Planning and 
Civil Design in the Mysore University, has 
designed an estensive sunken garden* des- 
cending m a series of grass-terraces to the 
bed of the channel Water is allowed to 
pour over the tops of the terraces in a 
channel specially constructed tor it. in a 
cascade. Trees have been planted which, 
when grown, are expected to produce a 
beautiful landscape effect Flower beds dot 
the grounds here and there and a parterre 
ot foliage plants set out in a formal design 
adds to the ornamental effect It is intended 
to make this one of the beauty spots of 
Mysore. 

An image of Cauvery Amma, the guardian 
goddess of the river, is eosbnned m a niche 
in the side wall of the dam, with steps 
leading down, m diamond shape, on either 
side of it from the top of the dam to the 
gardens. People of every caste and degree 
in life render it obeisance. This may, id 
time, turn Kannambadi Dam into a place of 
pilgrimage as well as a pleasure resort for 
the citizens of Jlysore City. 

XIV 

I wish some of this artistic skill bad been 
directed towards creating healthy, beautiful 
surroundings for the thousands of men and 
women, mostly non-Mysoreans, but for whose 
ungrudging labour, paid for at low rates, the 


dam and the auxiliary works would have 
remained only an engineer’s dream Any 
effort or money spent in that direction would 
not have been wasted. 

I am sorry to have to note that ticenty 
years after the uork on the scheme teas 
begun, the workers still '“live” in wretched 
hovels. I would not have the heart to house 
dogs ID them. Certainly no one who cared 
for his horse would stable it m one of these 
hut*, provided that by some miracle the horse 
coaid be got into it. 

The less said about sanitary measures 
for safe-guardiDg the workers’ health the better. 

The authorities evidently think that they 
have done enough in the way of medicM 
relief by employing a “sub-assistant surgeon” 
at the works. Even in Ceylon (let alone 
countries in Europe and America) a man 
with such a qualification would not be 
permitted to use a surgical instrument. 

Jfo one at the Dam appeared to have 
beard of welfare work. Certainly no attempt 
was being made to provide “visual education” 
or bealtby amusement for the labourers. 

Nor did I see any sign of activity in the- 
way of teaching mothers how- to take care 
of their children I was not shown a single 
creche where mothers could leave their little 
ones to be cared for in healthy surroundings 
while they toiled 

Unless my eyes deceived me, women were 
permitted to carry heavy head-loads and to 
perform other hard tasks almost up to the 
time of confinement Provision for maternity 
benefit did not exist. 

I do not wi'.h to imply that the “superior 
staff” was stone-hearted But I must say 
that it was oblivious of the modern concept 
of the employer’s duty towards the workers. 
Judged by results and not by professions, 
the higher authorities, too, seem to be 
equally oblivious of it. 

(The third article of this series will appear 
in The Modern Renew for next month) 



Victor Jacquemont's Interview with Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh at Lahore* 


{Victor JacaueDiont was sent to India on a 
-scientific mission bv the authorities of the 
Pans Jluseuin of Natural Historv He reach^ 
Calcutta in the month of Jlay, 1829. During his 
shortstay in Calcutta he had an interesting interview 
with Raia Rimmohun Roy Soon afterwards he 
left Bengal and. passing through Delhi, penetrate 
into tVestem Tibet He came bach to Delhi and 
started from that place on a tour through the 
Panjab and Ka hmir in 1831 He wished to see 
the whole of •Southern India but he fdl ill and 
died in December, 1832 His diary m siy large 
volumes la an luteresting wort Besides his 
accounts of well-known persons and plac^ jt 
•contains his scientific (geological, botanical, etc) 
investigations ] 

Lahore, 1 Kh Jlarch, 1831 

“One approaches the city thronsfh a 
wilderness relieved here and there by 
gardens At the entrance to one of these 
chatming retreats I observed fiom far off 
a brilliant group 3ty guide (the son of the 
Wazir) told me that they were Messieurs 
Allard, Ventura and Court They welcomed 
me as if they were old friends ” 

“M Allard belongs tu Saint Tfopez An 
officer in the old iRoyal) armv, he served 
tinder Joseph Bonaparte at Naples and. m 
Spam He wa? Marshal Bruae\ aid*- dc-camp 
during the ‘Hundred Days’ Tn 181S he left 
Trance for Constantinople Afier a short 
stay in Turkey he proceeded to Persia 
From that eountiy he passed on to Kabul 
where Shah Ayud the bcither of Shab Shuja. 
was still reigning There in Kabul he met M 
Ventura Heating the praises of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh — both of them left for the Poniab. The 
Maharaja took them both in his employment On 
many oGcasious he had the opportunity of test- 
ing tbeir merit Especially, in one of the expe- 
to Peshawar, M Vsntorj, by 
cavalry charge rallied the retreating Sikh 
army and led them on to victory Messieurs 
AUard and Ventura succeeded in inspiring 
the Maharaja with a high opinion of the 
Trench and often they received from him 
valuable presents” 

"Messieurs Court and Avitabile should 
also be mentioned . . M Avitabile belongs 
to Naples He served for a short time in the 
French army. He seems to have linked his 
fortunes with those of M Court who left 


* Translated from the French bii B R 
Chatter}}. 


the French service in 1818. . . . They were 
together in Persia for several years Then 
they came to the Panjab where M. Court 
IS in command of one or two regitneuts 
of infantry. For some time M. Avitabile 
has combined financial work with the 
charge of a regiment .. . Hp to this time he 
has had no quarrel with the Maharaja 
m connection with his accounts. Maharaja 
Ranjit Smgh, however, is a bad accountant 
and would have misunderstandings even with 
the best accountant in the world. . ” 

“JtessieuJS Allard and Ventura live 
together in a grand building built by 
themselves on the ruins of a Mughal palace. 
The style is semi-Europenn and semi-Persian,. 
Part of the building is reserved for the 
zeoaoa of M AUard where be has but one 
wife il Feotura also has but one wife— 
an Armeman—who is lodged in a 'Mughal 
tomb close to this house A harem is a 
necessity for Europeans here. ” 

Lahore. 12th ^farch, 1831. 

"The day after ray arrival at Lahore the 
Maharaja ordered his French officers to 
bring me to the Durbar . The Maharaja 
was seated on a cuahvou iQ one of the 
allys of the garden (probably the Shalimar 
gnl'aai. To bis tight and left were a 
d»z-*n chief-, seated on a Persian carpet .. 
Tbe Maharaja began in Hindustani winch 
I uader->tand, and ho could understand quite 
well the rhetorical flourishes which I had 
prepared in th.at language for the begicning 
of the interview ‘Often have I seen 
Bonaparte, and for a long time I have been 
wishing to see theBonaparte of fjie East.' Here 
the Maharaja curtsied to me roost affably 
He asked me questions about ray travels 
But speaking in Urdu was too much of a 
strain for him and his Panjabi, which I 
could follow but imperfectly, was translated 
to me by M. Ventura 

"The conversation lasted two hours. 

He asked me several questions about the 
English soldiers 

The Maharaja “Do they fight well ?” 
Jaquemont. “Very well” 

^e dfaharaja ^ “As well as the French ?” 
ffacquemont "Nearly as well — since Napoleon 
taught them the art of warfare ” 
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The Maharaja. “Are the Indian Sepoys 
of the Company good fighters ?” 
JacquemonL “I hare heard so There has 
been no war in India since I came heie, 
so I hare only heard people talt aboat 
these things.” 

The Maharaja. “Bat what aboat Bharatpor?” 
Jaeqaemont. “I was not in India at the 
time of the taking of Bharatpor. 
Moreover Bbaratpar was but a ill- 
fortified place; it could not hold ont 
against European military scienea” 

The Maharaja. “Bharatpur not well fortified!” 
JaequemonL “Certainly not .Indian warfare 
IS but child’s play In the battles fooght 
by Bonaparte forty thousand soldiers 
perished in each action ” 

The Maharaja. “So I have heard often from 
Allard Sabah Have you seen Bonaparte ?” 
Jaequemont “Many times.” 

The Maharaja. “Have you seen him from 
close quarters ?” 

Jaequemont “Just as I see Tour Majesty. 
And like Tour Majesty he was of a 
small stature and thin m his youth, and 
like Tour Majesty, by his valour and his 
wisdom be became a king and the most 
powerful kine of the world.” 

_ The Maharaja. ''^Nevertheless he was defeated 
and taken prisoner by the Eoghsh.” 
Jaeqaemont. “He was betrayed. There were 
traitors ” 

The Maharaja “What are the sciences you 
ate acquainted with 

I was going to give a long list when 
31. Allard asked me in French to say “all 
the sciences ” So I repeated m Hindustani 
“I know all the sciences.” 

The 3Iaharaj3 “Do you know the art of 
warfare as well ?” 

Seeing me hesitate 31 Ventura repLed 
promptly ; “He knows the science of war, 
but he has not practised it himself” 

The Maharaja. “Do you know political 
science ?” 

31. Allard “He is a profound scholar of 
that subject.” 

The Maharaja “What conquests can I 
undertake at present ?” 

Jaequemont “With troops so fine and so 
well-disciplined Tonr 3Iaiesty can easily 
conquer any country of Asia wbidi is 
not already occupied by the English or 
the Russians.” 

The Maharaja (with the most afiable bow to 
me). “Bat what province should 1 first 


think of taking ? Tibet ? You have been 

there.’’ 

Jacquement “Your Jlaje^ty would only have 
to send there your Gurkha regiment. 
Bat that country is miserably poor.” 

The Maharaja. “What is the use of conquering 
such a country ? I want lands which 
are rich and prosperous Gould I not hare 
Sind ? It IS said that there is plenty of 
money there. But what would the 
English say to such a project ?” 
Jaeqaemont “If the English are not pledged 
to protect the provinces ou the right 
bank of the lower Indus, Your Majesty 
can certainly invade those parts without 
exposing yourself to a war with the 
English.” 

The Maharaja. “I hear much about the 
Russians nowadays.” 

jaequemont “Because they are making 
extensive conquests in Persia ” 

Tbe Maharaja. “What do the English say to 
that ?” 

Jaeqaemont “They don’t bother themselves 
much about it” 

The 3taharaja. “But what would they do, if a 
Russian army advances to attack them ?” 

I was tempted to say what I believed to 
be the truth that in that case tbe English 
would offer many apologies to the Maharaja 
to excuse the necessity of pushing their 
frontier from the Sutlej* up to the river 
Lidas and seize his territory — but I gave 
the mote discreet answer. “Won’t Your 
Majesty be able to spare tbe English tbe 
trouble of pushing back the Russians with 
an army so well-disciplined and led by 
such able French generals like these (pointing 
to Messieurs Allard and Ventura)?” 

Tbe Maharaja. “Tbe English and I have 
bat oue heart and one mind.” 

The next day the Maharaja talked to me 
about Kashmir which I was going to visit 
“It IS a paradise ou earth, but beware of 
the men — they are liars and thieves. But 
the women are beautiful indeed ! What do 
you think of these?” And be pointed to 
five lovely young girls, who came out of 
a tent close to us, and insisted on hearing 
my opinion of them. They were the most 
beautiful women I had seen in India and 
in any country their beauty would have 
beeu admired. “They are charming!” I 
exclaimed. And the 3Iaharaja laughed a 
hearty laugh. 



Norman Thomas— A Man of Visiorl 


Br SUDHIXDRA 

M ost Americans are highly patriotic aad 
esclasirely nationalistic They are 
inordinately proad of Americanism 
and of the tradition for which they think it 
stands But I know a number of Americans 
whose love of their native land is neither 
nairow nor exclusive. One of these is 
5Ir ^sorman Thomas, the leader of the 
Socialist party of the United States. He has 
that cosmopolitanism which is unwilling to 
build a sense of values only in American 
terms He has that intellectual integrity 
which holds that the human race can never 
remain prisoned in a jealous, insane patnotuoi. 
One also learns to admire Hr Thomas 
because of “the depth of his sense of justice 
and the degree to which his mind is open ” 
Els deep concern for the welfare of 
'humanity overleaps national boandanes “Aly 
heart is very heavy about the present 
situation In India,” remarked Hr Thomas to 
roe. *'I have written considerably about 
India in the American press, and have also 
written very earnest protests to England m 
private letters ” 

^sorman Thomas, who is a friend of 
Premier Ramsay HacUooald, has repeatedly 
stated India's case in American papers. He 
holds that the energies of the British Labour 
Government have been diverted from its 
proper functions into a preservation of 
imperialism He insists that if to grant 
self-government to India meant "the downfall 
it yift. LaJui*: •Sis'Ko.mAit, 'A TO^.hA aA 
mean the salvation of the Socialist ideal 
which is worth raanv months of power or 
seeming power in office for a parly whose 
main preoccupation must be to pull Tory 
chestnuts out of the Indian fire Let it be 
«aid at once that the American which hangs on 
to the Philippines has no right to give the 
British any advice. Bat we who care for 
the honor of Labour or Socialism or the peace 
of the world have a right to plead with out 
comrades for the sake of a comraou cause” 
yorraan Tnomas is not a spinaer of 
ethereal Utopias. To hear him talk is to be 
convinced that he has a fine sense of 
realities. To him the success of Socialism 

W— 3 


BOSH, M.A, Ph d. 

under the leadership of the British Labour 
patty in England is a matter of extraordinary 
concern to the workers of the whole world. 

Hr Thomas is an optimist, who knows 
that cynicism is the essence of optimism. 
He still hopes that the Labour party will find 
some honorable way out of the difficult 
situation in India "To believe otherwise.'' 
assorts the distinguished American Socialist, 
“to think that the Labour Governraeat may 
go down m history as the ruthless policeman 
who successfully or unsuccessfully tried to 
suppress India’s aspiration for freedom, is to 
believe that international socialism will have 
received m the house of its friends a wound 
that its enemies could not possibly inflict. It 
would almost seem as if there were some 
Satanic lord of the universe, some grim and 
cyuical cosmic jester so to order aSairs that 
the MacDonald who opposed the imperialism 
of the 'Worid "War should be the champion 
of British imperialism m India and that the 
party which has advocated the emancipation 
of the worker id England should divert the 
country’s thought and energy and resources 
to maintaining by military force the hated 
power of the British Raj in India.” 

Xormao Thomas stresses the fact that the 
individual i» always a member of society, not 
a Robinson Crusoe ou his island or a Simeon 
Stylites on his pillar As a social member, 
his salvation depends upon co-operation and 
not on selfish individualism. India should 
be .1 fade caeoahiii: it t)ia ‘E’.oi’.ly 

of Nations. Coercing imperialism should be 
replaced by voluntary co-operation. The 
policy of England toward India should be 
one of bold conciliation. I quote I'orraau 
Thomas : 

"Grant all the difficnlties. Grant that the 
MacDonald Government inherited a situation 
which it did not make. Grant, moreover, 
that there is nothing in the history of 
movements for national independence m 
recent yeara or in conditions in India itself 
10 make one predict the easy and orderly 
establishment of self-government in India. 
Severtheless the Briti'h T.abour Government 
bM drifted. It has followed old lines of re- 
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pressions and has scarcely seemed aware of the 
depth and strength of Indian sentiment 
Unquestionably the MacDonald OoTemment 
in its handling the Indian issue has expressed 
the instinctive and overwhelming sentiment 
in England. But it has made Socialism seem 
the ally of imperialism which is a terrible 
price for anything else it may accomplish.” 

When Mr. J. Ramsay !JIacDonald came 
to America, Mr. Norman Thomas more than 
once cMled on the British Premier to solicit 
his friendly intervention on behalf of the 
political prisoners at Meerut ; but be found 
no opportunity to get the Premier to consider 
the subject. He also wrote a personal letter 
to Mr. MacDonald asking him to release the 
Sleerut prisoners. The letter was obviously 
opened by a secretary, for the answer was 
most perfunctory. I was toll This is a 
tragic hour for international socialism. 

One snspecls that Mr. Thomas has 
little illusion about the liberalism of the 
BriUsh Labour party. It is. he admits, mostly 
made up of imperialists. E G. Wells, 
Bertrand Russell. Henry Nevinson. Norman 
Angel, and many other bigger and lesser figures 
of the Labour party are at Ite.-irt imperialists, 
pe English nation, as a whole, exudes the 
had odour of imperialism. There is a proverb 
Scratch a Russian and you will find a 
tartar. Norman Thomas would bate it 
amended to read : “Scratch an Englishman 
and you will find an imperialist” 

Norman Thomas is an unusual mao. He 
w internationally famous as a leader in the 
Socialist and _ labour movement in tbi« 
country. He is the author of a onrober of 
books and pamphlets, and numerous magazine 
articles, interpreting current world problems. 
He was the editor of the World Tovwnoic, 
and associate editor of The Katwn. He 
was also the editor of the New Tort Leader, 
an interesting bnt short-lived attempt at a 
labonr daily newspaper. He is now a oontri- 
^ting editor of The Nation, and the World 
Tomorrou--, but he devotes most of his time 
to the T^agne for Industrial Democracy, 
with headquarters m New Tort City He 
IS the executive director of the Lea-me ’ 

cn3 >n many free 

speech fights on labour’s behalf, twice sub- 
both times wjnninc' 

vindication at the hands of the law. He 
been a candidate on the Socialist ticket for 
the Governorship of the New York State and 
Mayoralty of New York City, each time poolio" 
a large vote. He was also the Sociabst 


candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States in the 1928 presidential election. 

Norman Thomas is forty-six years oli 
He graduated from the Princeton University 
in 1905 at the age of twenty. Six years 
later he was graduated from the Union 
Theological Seminary with the degree of 
B. D. But he never thinks of attaching 
“Dr.” before his name, and has never 
professed theological orthodoxy. I like 
to address him as Neighbour Thomas. 

His life is dedicated to the service of 
humanity. In 1906 and 1907 he was a 
worker in the Spring Street Neighbourhood 
House, a social settlement in the heart of 
the New York tenement district During 
the serious unemployment crisis of 1914. 
Neighbour Thomas and his wife ran one of 
the largest unemployment workrooms in 
New York City. 

As a student of international affairs, a 
friend of oppressed minorities and advocate 
of iDternational peace and co-operation, 
Norman Thomas perhaps is as well known 
in Europe as in America. He served on 
the American Commission for conditions 
in Ireland in 1920. presenting the sines 
famous Senatorial report This report ww 
the high-light of the agitation which led 
up to the Lloyd George agreement creatine 
the Irish Free State. 

Both on religious and economic grounds 
he courageously opposed American entrance 
iuto the late “TVar to End IVar” (1914-191‘!l' 
He helped to organize the American Union 
Against Militarism, and the Fellowship cf 
Reconciliation. “If there is one thing that 
is clear in the teaching of Jesus it is his 
thoroughgoing disbelief in violence.” said 
Norman Thomas. “Yet the Church that 
calls itself Christian is in practice loyal not 
to Jesus but to the prophet of the sword 
The Church has failed to take account of 
the imperialistic plotting of the alleged 
Christian powers." The son and grandson 
of clergymen, Norman Thomas was once a 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in New 
York City. But when the Great War 
came, he gave up church wort and became 
active as a Socialist and pacifist The 
agony he endured as a conscientious objector, 
one can learn best by reading his book. 
Is CSj»wc»c«cc a Crime. 

In politics Norman Thomas is a Socialist 
Socialism is for him more than a programme; 
it is a philosophy, a creed and a vision. I 
am a Socialist’” explains Mr. Thomas, 
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“because in our modern world it seems 
to me that Socialism affords onr best hope 
of utilizing out immense resources of 
material and shill so as to abolish poverty 
and the terrible losecnrity of the workers, 
reduce the menace of war, and increase 
the measure of freedom and fraternity »a 
in OUT world. Socialism is no lofalliWe 
panacea, but it does afford our best hope of 
comparatively peacefal progress toward that 
fellowship of free men which is the only 
Utopia worth while Socialism may propose 
changes that may correctly be called 
revolutionary. Yet the more widespread js 
the acceptance of its point of view, the 
more likely ate we to escape that violence 
which heretofore has popularly been 
associated with the notion of revolution.'’ 

In spile of its tremendous mechanical 
competence, there is Ju the United States 
bitter poverty. The poverty js doe to 
the unfair distribution of production. Under 
the present system, 1 per cent of the popu- 
lation obtain 20 per cent of the national 
income ; 10 per cent, receive 40 pec cent 
of tbo total income, while the poorest 25 
per cent receive only SVi per cent. 

“This gross disparity of income based on 
no logical difference either in ability or in 
social usefulness," holds 3Cr Thomas, “does 
not tell all the story. There is the dreadful 
insecurity of onr industrial civilization. 
One-third of onr people siity-five years and 
over are wholly or partially dependent on 
charity.” Yet the United States boasts of 
one or two bilbonaiies, and about 40.000 
millionaires I 

In the best of tiroes there is a reserve 
of one million nneroployed. Just at present 
unemployment has become a serious problem 
in the prosperous United States, which pays 
no "dole” as in England, and has no sort 
of unemployment insorance. It has been 
conservatively estimated that three milUon 
persons are now nuemployed ia this 
country. 

"Fresident Hoover, with his talk of pros- 
perity has evidently charmed himself into 
believing be is Alice in Wonderland,” is the 
laconic comment of the veteran Socialist. 
"But he isn’t He is only Hoover in Blunder- 
land ” 

There is, Norman Thomas believes, a caste 
system in the United States, with class 
hoes based on distinctions of money and 
position. A comparatively small class owns 
the land, the resources, the tools and the 


jobs that tho rest of the people need. He 
sees one justice for the rich and another 
for the poor. 

This is the first time in history that 
America has been governed actually by 
miUionaires. Hoover is a milhonaite, the 
first millionaire President of the United 
States, Six members of his cabinet are 
imlhonaires. He has a business council of 
millionaires. His chief ambassadors to foreign 
countries are also millionaires. 

Capitalism is the greatest obstacle to 
democracy. The capitalist system. Norman 
Tnomas insists, is characterized by an 
emphasis npoa private ownership of pro- 
perty for power and the operation of that 
ownership for the private profit of owners. 
Imperialism is the last phase of capitalism, 
and out of imperialistic rivalry comes war 
Itself 

Wars in general, and the Great War in 
particular, have been economic in origin. 
The last war arose, as the next one will 
arise, from the clash of rival imperialisms. 
Imperialism is born of capitalism. 

"Onr general imperialism,’' observes Mr. 
Thomas, “is due to the fact that we are 
today a creditor nation busily engaged ia 
the quest o! markets for goods, sources of 
snpply for raw material and, above all, 
markets for the investment of capital at a 
time when the many cannot buy enough to 
maintain a proper standard of comfort. The 
Aroencau navy is a bill collecting agency. 
The American marines fight the battles of 
the investors whose adventnroas dollars have 
got in trouble abroad ” 

Tbe only antidote to capitalism and im- 
perialism. as visioned by 3Ir. Thomas, is 
Socialism. Socialism means the social ' or 
collective ownership and control of those 
industries which, under private ownership, 
are used by the individual owners for the 
purpose of getting for themselves a large 
portion of the value of the labour of 
others 

As for the word capitalism, it means the 
present system of industry, wherein the 
mills, factories and other great indnstries 
ate owned by capitalists, or combinations 
of capitalists known as corporations or trusts 
who hire people to do the work and pay 
them a small part of the value of their 
labour and keep the rest themselves. 

Economic imperialism may be defined 
as a system of exploitation. It is a method 
of gouging of the majority of the people 
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of a large part of tLeir earnings by ■'a 
comparatively few capitalists who own the 
things which, the rest have to use or must 
have. It is a monstrous and absurd 
injustice. 

There are in America two major parties 
which are the instruments of political action : 
the Republican party and the Democratic 
party. They exist on the strength of 
organization rather than of principle. They 
run their campaigns on emotions, rather 
than on political issues. Both the parties 
stand for the same things • offices, powers, 
and privileges. The Republican party asserts 
that it believes in God and prosperity ; while 
the Democratic party declares that it believes 
in God and prosperity, in spite of the Re- 
publican party. 

There is a great need, according to Mr. 
Thomas, of fundamental change m American 
political and economic structure. He be- 
lieves the party that can do it is the 
Socialist party. It includes these issues 

1. The preservation and increase of 
civil liberties including the right of labour 
to organize, strike, and bargain collectively 

2. Wat against insecurity and poverty 
by social insurance against old age, sickness 
and unemployment, by a nation-wide system 
of employment exchanges, by the use of 
public _ works in dull times, and by the 
shortening of the working week to assure 
the workers the benefits of tecbnological 
progress 

3. Socialization of key industries and 
services with those in whicii already the 
engineer is more important than the 
entrepifneur. These would luclode public 
utilities, especially the power industry, coal 
mining, banking. Production should be for 
public use, rather than for private profit, 

4. In, order to provide mon^ for 
increased governmental service and to aid 
in a more equitable distribution of wealth, 
taxation should fall principally on land 
values— which society should take since it 
creates them — income, and inheritances. The 
two latter should be graduated. Inheritance 
taxes should be used to break up existing 
economic djmasties. 

The means by which Socialists hope to 
carry out this programme is through the 


organization of labour industrially through 
labour unions, of the power of consumers 
through cousumers co-operatives, and of 
citizens through a labour party. Norman 
Thomas points out that the reliance of 
Socialism IS upon the working class, not 
because of peculiar virtues possessed by 
the working class, but because it is peculiar- 
ly ID its interests to end exploitation and 
waste. 

Mr Norman Thomas and his 'colleagues 
declare that the present order is ethically 
indefensible and economically unsound. 
They do not. however, expect to reach 
raillennmm by one leap. Socialism cannot 
be created overnight It is a process of 
evolution. But capitalism, they assert, is 
gradually merging into Socialism, Consider, 
for instance, the following which are owned 
and operated by the State not for profit 
but for public good: Public scbool®, public 
libraries, public parks, public play-grounds, 
post office, postal savings banks, public 
hospitals, the maternity and infant service, 
the public ownership of water works, gas 
plants, electric light and power plants, street 
railways, docks, markets, fire departments, 
government canals and irngafioQ dams, the 
Panama canal, Porest reserves. All these, 
and more, are modifications of capitalism 
m the direction of Socialism They seem 
to create even in a normal, neutral mind a 
presumption that socialism is practicable. 

“The truth is,” declare the American 
Socialists, “that Capitalism can die only 
by inches It does not know of any other 
way to die. It is not like a rat which 
may be killed^ instantly with a rock, if ono 
can throw straight enough. It is more 
like an iceberg which can melt only by 
degress” 

Norman Thomas combines in him the 
zeal of the crusader with the common sense 
of a practical man — a combination which is 
exceedingly rare. He sees la socialism not 
only the royal remedy of existing social 
evils, but the realization of the new common- 
wealth of beauty, brotherhood, and love 
Socialism is to him the next step in the 
evolution of humanity. Such is this man 
Norman Thomas— a man who holds aloft 
the standard of economic emancipation, 
universal peace, and human brotherhood. 
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Y esterday it was Germany that was 
about to close her shatters and was 
face to face with stark baokrnptcy ; 
today it IS the taro of England, and 
desperate measures have been devised to 
balance the budget In the last war the 
two countiies were ranged on opposite 

sides as bitter enemie* ; now they are 
companions in distiess In the war one 
lost and the other won. but loser and winner 
alike are now nearly at the end of their 
resources The price of war m men and 
money is always heavy, but since tbe 
world war of 1914-18 was the most terrible 
known to history the disaster that has 
followed in its wake is equally unprecedented 
It has proved that tbe winners in such a 
war may suffer as heavily as tbe losers 
A Pyrrhic victory repeats itself as well as 
other incidents of history 

B'fore 1914 Germany was one of the 
most prosperous countries in the world 
Its commercial success was the envy and 
despair of other Enropean coontnes. The 
markets of the world were flooded with 
articles made in Germany. In England 
where traders and manufacturers could not 
hold their own in the competition with 
Germany, the phrase 'made m Germany* 
was used in contempt to indicate that only 
inferior goods and shoddy were manufac- 
tured in that eouotry This was only 
partially true, for, while cheap goods selling 
at low prices were certainly tamed ont id 
Germany, that country also produced the 
finest and most expensive goods. In com- 
merce as in everything else Germany 
displayed the thoroughness characteristic of 
the Teutonic race Every important factory 
in Germany has a laboratory attached to it. 
Highly paid chemists and other specialists 
are employed in these laboratories ‘While 
the factory is bu«y producing the goods 
tbe laboratory is equally busy in the work 
of experimentation, in improving and perfec- 
ting tbe articles produced and cheapening 
the cost of production. The laboratory is 
the bram of every industry in Germany. 
The finest and most delicate machines were 


made m that country, the costliest fabrics 
and wearing material were manufactured in 
German factories, tbe medicines prepared 
were the best of their kind. German manu- 
facturers had captured mauy markets and 
all competitors were left behind. If the 
Eatser had been a man of peace, if the 
junkers had not been sword-rattlers Germany 
would have been oue of tbe richest countries 
lu the world today, nor would it have been 
necessary for her to depend upon America 
for beio^ sa'^ed from financial and industrial 
nun. ^o nation would have ever dreamed 
of attacking Germany and any other German 
Emperor would have been satisfied with 
the position of Germany as the first country 
ID Europe 

Although tbe war bad been recognized 
as a world-wide disaster its full effect was 
appreciated only slowly The League of 
Nations was inaugurated by tbe Powers 
that bad won the war The feeling left 
behind by tbe war was not one of triumph 
but of fear. It was clearly realized that 
excessive militarism was a serious danger 
to tbe nation that promoted it Ostensibly 
armies and navies are maintained for defence, 
for the safety and security of the countries 
owning them. They cost far more than the 
civil admiQistratiou of a country, and they 
are very often like a boomerang that recoils 
upon the thrower. Napoleon had the 
largest and the most powerful army in Europe 
and it led to its own destruction and 

his death as a prisoner in exile 

One of the chief ambitions of Germany 
was the creation of the most invincible 
army tn Europe, and the result was the 
dissolutioo of the German Empire and tbe 
escape of the third and last German Emperor 
into Ignominious exile. Every nation that 
has tried to become a great military power 
has ultimately perished. Tbe League of 
Nations came into existence to put an end 
to war. to substitute peaceful arbitration 
for bloodshed and to impose disarmament 
upon every nation which is a member of 
the League. The defeated Powers have been 
practically disarmed and even the old 
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territorial units have been broten up at 
the dictation of the victors. Bat what about 
the organizers of the League? The army 
of France was never larger or more formid- 
able than it is now. The aerial fleet of 
France and the number of fighting and 
bombing planes have been enormously 
increased, and France is much in the same 
position as Germany was before the war. 
England also is in a state of armed pre- 
paredness and manoeuvres and target practice 
are constantly carried on to increase the 
efficiency of the army and the navy. 

Before the war England was one of the 
wealthiest nations in the world The war 
imposed upon it a very heavy burden and 
the National Debt swelled to an eaormons 
sum. The indemnity demanded from 
Germany was not sufficient to clear the debt, 
nor was Germany in a position to pay 
the amount within a short time. The only 
effective means of restoring financial stability 
was rigorous economy and the reduction 
of expenditure in every possible direction, 
llie civil list should have been curtailed, 
but, above, all, the reduction of expenditare 
on the army and navy was imperatively 
necessary. Sweeping disarmament should 
have been carried out fearlessly and whole- 
heartedly, In actnal practice a few ©Id 
battleships were scrapped, but the naval 
programme was not substantially redoccd. 
In the army some units raised dating the 
war were disbanded, but no considerable 
redoction was made. Taxation was progres- 
sively increased, but it was impossible to 
maVe two ends meet without very large 
reductions in expenditure. The consequence 
was the very grave financial and political 
crisis of 1031. The budget estimates showed 
an enormous deficit, and to balance the 
budget, recourse had to be had to large 
increases of taxation and reductions of 
salaries and wages. Labour and the organi- 
zations representing Labour were up in 
arms and most of the ministers refnsed to 
bo parties to the proposed measures. The 
political crisis was precisely lihe that danng 
the war when Mr. Lloyd George ousted 
Mr. Asquith, afterwards the Earl of Oxforf, 
from the Premiersbip and formed a Coalition 
Ministry composed of Liberals and Con- 
servatives. On the present occasion the 
Labour Government resigned, but llr. 
MacDonald, the Prime Minister, placed 
himself at tbe head of a new National 
Government made up of Conservatives and 


Xiiberals and only a few Labour members. 
The King set an example by surrendering 
part of his income during tbe period of 
the crisis and the Prince of W^ales did the 
same. Cats were announced in the salaries 
of the ministers, the array, navy and police. 
This caused a great deal of discontent, bnt 
there was no serious violation of discipline, 
though the loyalty of the forces was put to 
a severe test. Finally, the Gold Standard Act 
was partially suspended. This last measure 
was generally welcomed, but it brought to 
light the significant fact that large sums of 
money belonging to foreign countries are 
invested in the London market and the Bank 
of England The rapid withdrawal of foreign 
balances justified the action taken by the 
British National Government, bnt it also 
showed an abatement of confidence in the 
firmness of tbe London market 

Here, again, tbe similarity between the 
positions of Germany and England must be 
noted Tbe value of tbe German mark 
diminished to the vanishing point. No suck 
calamity need be apprehended in the case of 
tbe British sterling, though its sagging in the 
American market cannot be ignored. A cable 
from New York states that it is expected 
that British bankicg autborities will control 
foreign exchange transactions similarly with 
Germany. This must be the general expect- 
ation everywhere. The action taken la other 
countries is based on self-defence and tends 
to restriction of traffic in foreign currencies. 
Although so far the action taken in England 
is not so drastic as in Germany the leading 
English banks have formed a committee to 
supervise foreign exchange transactions and 
customers wishing to remit abroad will be 
required to give reasons. This has been 
followed by direct action by the Government 
Following the example of England the 
Governor-General of India has issued an 
Ordinance to regnlatc the sale of gold and 
sterling. At the same time Sir Samuel Hoare, 
the new Secretary a State for India, announced 
not m the Honse of Commons bnt at a 
meeting of the Federal Stmetnre Sub- 
committee of the Round Table Conference 
that the Indian currency standard would be 
maiataioed on a sterling basis and there 
would be no break in the rupee exchange. 
These steps were preceded by an eloquent 
appeal by Lord M'lllingdon, Viceroy of India, 
in an address to the Centra! Houses of 
I^islatnre, that all classes in India should 
be prepared to make large sacrifices in order 
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that the present financial crisis may be 
Uded over. He did not enlighten his 
andience as to the sacrifice he and his 
coileagnes may be prepared to make. 

The position of India should he made 
clear. She does not count as an important 
factor in inflaencmg the markets of the world 
or the prices of commodities. The exchange 
value oi the rupee is determined not by 
fluctuations o! currency hut by a Government 
interested in appreciating, if not inflating, 
the value of sterling Indian trade and 
Indian revenue do not rank with the wealthy 
countries of the world, but Indian expenditure 
having regard to the revenne, js the largest 
of auy country in the world. The present 
crisis in India was bonnd to come irrespective 
of the conditions prevailing elsewhere. 
Behind the grave financial situation in India 
is a history of reckless extravagance and 
prodigality of expenditure of which there is 
scarcely any par^lel Corainittees have been 
now appointed to suggest redactions in 
expenditure while constant borrowings at 
steadily increasing rates of interest arc being 
resorted to in order to prevent the collapse 
of the administration. 

Is it being now realized that the chafes 
of the exploitation of India and the dram of 
her resources against the existing system of 
Government are based upon substantial truth ? 
Hfom the days of the East India Company 
India has been looked upon and treated as a 
land of fabulous wealth, though it has been 
demonstrated upon irrefragable evidence that 
she is one of the poorest countries m the 
world. The revenue has been treated as 
indefinitely elastic merely to meet the ever- 
increasing growth of expenditure. The 
military expenditure is ruinously and altogether 
unjastifiably extravagant The bugbear of a 
Russian invasion no longer exists and there 
is no other danger But nothing inspires the 
Government with a sense of security and the 
major part of the revenue is spent upon an 
unnecessary army. In the civil branch of 
the administration extravagant salaries are 
made mote attractive by allowances of all 
kinds. The Governor General of India 
receives a salatly paid to no public servant 
m the world. The President of the United 
Slates of America, holding a position higher 
than that of any king or emperor, receives a 
salary which is not much larger than that of 
a member of the Governor General’s Executive 
Council in India. The Indian Civil Service 
is paid far more highly than the Colonial and 


the British Civil Service. The annual exodus 
to the hills, unknown in any other country, 
costs large suras of money. 

Witii regard to the financial position of 
India another important fact must be borne 
in mind. The revenues of India are not only 
incapable of indefinite expansion, but are 
certain to diminish in spite of the most 
strenuous efforts to increase them. The land 
cannot bear any further enhancement of 
taxation. In several parts of the country 
agricnltniists and peasant proprietors are 
unable to pay the high rate of revenue 
demanded from them. In order to save the 
peasantry from absolute ruin snspensions and 
remissions of revenue have had to be made 
in various provinces. Indian cultivators and 
peasants ate no longer the helpless and meek 
creatures they were supposed to be and they 
have more than once resisted the periodic 
revision of assessment and the consegoent 
CDhancement of revenue. If revenue is to 
be collected smoothly compulsion cannot be 
used frequently. The revenue from cnstoms 
is almost certain to fall permanently. India 
has ceased to be the dumping ground for 
loteign manufactures. Imports of foreign 
goods, specially piecegoods, will steadily 
decrease and will never again reach the 
figures recorded before 1930. Under the head 
of excise also a progressive fall of revenue 
IS inevitable in view of the campaign against 
spirits and intoxicating drugs. There is a 
marked tendency in India to revert to 
sobriety and simplicity of life. The 
spirit of sacrifice has permeated all strata of 
society. 

The financial stringency in India is by 
no means a passing phase due to the general 
deprwsioa of trade or temporary economic 
couditions. The tinkering committees now 
at work will never solve the real difficulty 
in India. Up to the present time the shears 
of economy have been invariably used upon 
the iH-paid subordinate establishments, result- 
ing merely in increased discontent and no 
real economy. The desperate straits of 
Eoglaud make the position of India still more 
senous. If a complete breakdown and bank- 
ruptcy are to be avoided it mast be frankly 
recognized that the present cost of the ad- 
ministration of India is out of all proportion 
to its resources _ Solvency can only be 
rwtored if the military expenditure is reduc- 
M by two-thirds and high salaries are reduced 
^ ronnd. England is a much more expen- 
sive country than India, yet salaries ia 
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England are much lower than in this country. 
The Prime Minister and cabinet ministers 
of England receive salaries lower than that 
of a member of the Execntive Council of 
the Governor-General of India. The Viceroy 
and the Governors are not bigger personages 
than the Pjesidents of the French and United 
States Republics and they can very well 
maintain their position on half their present 
salaries. The truth of the matter is that 
India cannot maintain the present army and 
pay salaries on the present scale without 
being driven to bankruptcy 

A very disquieting fact disclosed by the 
present crisis in England is the dependence 
of that country on foreign capital. Very 
large sums in gold were invested m Dondon 
by Denmark and Holland. It is rather 
curious that the public has no knowledge 
whether British colonies like Canada and 
Australia have any lovestraeots m the London 
market and London banks South Africa 
is evidently unaffected and is keeping on the 
gold standard. No secret is made of the 
fact that the emergency measures and the 
temporary moratorium in Eogland were doe 
to sudden withdrawal by foreign countries 
of large sums m gold. It was undoubtedly 
a run on the London banks A roo can 
only be due to a loss of conffdence iQ the 
soundness of a bank. IThat had happened 
to shake the confidence of foreign countries 
in London banks and make them withdraw 
their gold deposits SO hurriedly ? It was a 
very serious matter so far as the credit of 
England was concerned and it was certainly 
a severe blow to her financial prestige But 
no fault 'whatever can be found with the 
foreign countries which have withdrawn their 
gold deposits from England. The financial 
difTicnlties in England had become so great 
th.at a serious political crisis was precipitat- 
ed. The Government had to resign and a 
new National Government had to be formed. 
In order to balance the budget taxes bad 
to be raised and salaries and wages to be 
reduced, involving a good deal of dissatis- 
faction. Foreign countries naturally felt 
alarmed and withdrew their investments 
from London. Taking into consideration the 
consequences ot these withdrawals it js 
unlikely that the confidence of foreign 
countries in the soundness of British finance 
will be soon restored. 


The swing of the pendulum of circum- 
stance has had different effects upon other 
coootnes involved in the last war. Take the 
case of France and Russia. France is now 
the wealthiest country in Europe. It is 
estimated that three-fourths of the world’s 
gold IS held in America and France. So far 
as the United States of America are con- 
cerned It is true that the Republic partook 
in the concluding stages of the war but 
there was no question of any financial 
difiicalty. Besides completely equipping her 
own army to the last detail America 
advanced large loans to the Allies m 
Europe, and the debt has not yet been 
cleared The most extraordinary position is 
that of Russia. Close on the heels of the 
war followed the Russian Revolution 
sweeping away the despotism under which 
Russia had been groaning for many centuries. 
Next came the welter of blood and the 
chaos of anarchy, out of which emerged 
struggling and menacing a new Russia 
autagomstic to the aristocracy, capital and 
the boorgeosie. So threatening became its 
propaganda of extreme socialism that some 
European countries spent large sums 
of money to subsidize aoti-revolationary 
organizations id Russia withoot any effect 
Revolution alone did not complete the agony 
of Russia. Famine and virulent pestilence 
decimated large tracts of country. The 
depreciation of the Russian rouble was far 
more disastrous than the fall of the mark 
and the franc. And yet 'Russia has become 
neither bankrupt nor is in any danger of 
breaking up. The Soviet Government is 
becoming better consolidated and stronger 
every day. The secret of Russia’s strength 
is her economy and her determination to 
resist extravagance of every kind Tbc new 
regime in Russia is bitterly assailed ia other 
countries. Was the old order preferable to 
the present one ? Other Governments are 
rightly alarmed becanse there is serious 
danger of the new doctrine spreading to 
other countries and other nations. However, 
Russia’s position is safe. If she is not 
wealthy she is certainly not on the high 
road to bankruptcy. 

So the pendulum swings from splendour 
to squalor, from wealth to poverty, from a 
certain present to an uncertain future ’ 
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Br AGXES S3IBDLEY 


D eath has come to Chioa by a milbon 
fold. Everything else is trivial and 
unimportant The north-western famine 
still rages but so ordinary is death in China 
that it is all but forgotten The rivers of 
the country have arisen to compete with the 
war-lords in the worh of destruction — but 
this does not force the militarists to^ ce.ise 
their fighting Fighting between Kankiug 
and Canton is threatened, and General Chiang 


had just captured, imprisoned, and threatened 
with death one of her colleagues and friends, 
General Deng Yenda, tho noted revolutionary 
leader As all of these mternal issues are 
concerned with death, so are all foreign 
issues facing China concerned with the 
killing of both foreigners and Chinese 

The map of China is dark with -blood- 
stains A minor northern war, begun by 
General SUih Yu-shan, a former Kuominchua 



The Chinese Floods 


Kai-shek has been wielding a double sword, 
in the manner of the Czar after 1905, on the 
one hand, throwing an army of 300,000 
mercenary troops agaiflSt the Red Army in. 
Iviangsi, and, on the other, capturing, tortur- 
ing and publicly slaughtering thousands of 
Communist intellectnals and workers m the 
cities. 5Xr3. Sua-Yat-sen returned from 
esile in Germany to attend the funeral of 
her mother, but to hear that attempts bad 
been made to assassinate General Gbiang 
Kai-shek and his co-tuler, ilr. T. V. Soong, 
Minister of Finance, who, on the other hand, 
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general, has just ended in a defeat— a defeat 
caused by nothing else than the bribery of 
his colleagues who had planned to revolt 
also The chief of these northern generals 
who are anti Chiang Kai-sbek is General Han 
Fu-chn, Governor of Shantung province, who 
IS kept peaceful by bribery. TJie defeat of 
General Sbih has merely thrown a new 
noTtberu, auVilaty com'oiQation on the stave 
of events, with the erstwhile defeated ruler 
of Shansi province. General Ten Shih-shan, 
tetuming to bis old hannts and his ardent 
supporters forcing the Kaaking generals in 
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The people are dead, but aoicnaU remaio perched up on floating buildings 


Shansi to clear oat o{ the province Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang is said to coret the rich 
province ot Shantung, irhicb vQeaDS that he 
will eventually force General Han Fu-chu 
out, if possible If this is done, Marshal 
Chang and General Chiaug Kai*shek will not 
even have these “Gray Generals” as buffets 
between them in the dictatorship of Chinn 

Up to the present time, Canton continues 
to refuse peace negotiations with Nanking, 
reiterating their demand for the resignation 
of Chiang Kai-shek and the introduction of 
a ‘Kuomintang democracy” to take the place 
of the military dictatorship Both Canton 
and Nanking have tried to exploit the name 
of Mr« Sun-Yat-sen since her return, but 
she will have nothing to do with either of 
tliem 

• However, the two major issues in China 
today are the catastrophic floods, and the 
war which Chiang Kai shck js waging on the 
Red peasant armies The floods have brought 
death and famine to from fifty to eighty 
million people, most of whom are peasants 
The disaster is greater than the Tokyo 
earthquake The Nanking Government is 
receiving telegrams of sympathy from all 
parts of the world but a few facts must be 
made known This flood with its gigantic 
toll of human life, is not so much the work 
of nature as the work of the officials and 
militarists at the helm of affairs today in 


China Even under the Manchu Dynasty, 
China’s rivers and canals were held in leash 
by the dredging and repairing of dykes For 
four years now, however, practically the 
entire national income in China has been 
squandered on wars for power, and every 
constructive measure has either remained 
on paper, or has been trivial and silly and 
planned with the idea of private gam The 
masses of the people have sunk into a desti- 
tution unspeakable, the rulers of the country 
offering nothing but killing as a solution for 
the problems of the country. For four 
years the militarists and ofEcials ruling 
Hankow have imposed a special “dyke tax’ 
on all goods impoited into that city Bui 
instead of spending it on the repair of the 
Yangtze dykes, this tax, known as the Hupeh- 
Hunan dyke tax, has found its way into the 
pockets of officials In 1928-30. this dyke 
tax amounted to some 83.500,000, bu' 
according to recent disclosures, Sl.lOO.OOC 
of this was misappropriated by officials 
8700.000 being loaned to the Cheun Loonf 
Keang Opium monopoly and never repaid 
and 8200,000 embezzled by a former Directoi 
of Reconstruction. The public funds ir 
Hupeh, like such funds in other provinces 
have been considered the private pockei 
money of officials and militarists, and thesi 
gentlemen^ liave considered the public killiof 
of revolting Communists to be the only 
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■Refugees on the Bailxray Embankitients 


“dufr” which they ow^d the public Since 
the floods and the exposure of the^e officials, 
the isankiiig OovernmeDt has appointed 
one of them as a diplomat abroad, wbile 
three others ha'e been given “dements” — 
as school teachers give a boy a slap on the 
wrist for naughtiness And right in the 
TOvdat of the tlood, the militatists who expect 
international funds to remedy their work of 
destruction, continued capturing working 
raen, linking them to each other with ropes 
around their necks, and shipping them awav 
to KiangS! to be used by General Cniang 
Kais sbek against the Red Armies Tne 
telegram of General Chiang asked for more 
captives because the coolies of Kiangsi are 
‘unreliable’ in fighting the Reds 

Other bitter things have come ont of the 
flood di'Sster. When the evacuation of Hankow 
began, it was the foreigners, the rich Cb\nes.e 
and the race horses who were first evacuat- 
ed, the press frankly saying that the nch 
were being evacuated first out of fear of 
mass attacks upon them. CO per cent of 
the refugees arriving in Snanghai are well- 
to-do On August 17, 50 race horses 
arrived But the corpses of thousands of 
poor Chine«e are floating on the nver 
International flood relief has begun, cut from 
the first tins relief has borne a most mer- 
cenary character. The Nanking Government 


from April to August of this year, has 
floated four internal loans totalling 
§320,000.000, all of which has been poured 
into war. On August 21 it announced an 
internal loan of only §10,000,000 for flood 
relief, but Said this would be increased to 
§50,000,000 because, from the tea million loan 
only five millions would go to flood relief, 
llueh of the fifty milhons will perhaps also 
go to war purposes Apart from this, the 
banks who take up these lucrative loans pay 
out to the Government only about fifty or 
sixty per cent of the loan, retaining the rest 
as profit On August 20 the Government 
grandly announced a two miihon ial 
donation for flood relief, but two days later 
bombing military planes costing §2,000,000 
arrived in Shaughai, a part of vast shipments 
of arms and ammunition which are being 
used against the peasants. American finan- 
cial interests at once offered the Chinese 
Governmeut 30,000,000 bushels of surplus 
wheat— at a market price to be determined 
on the day of sale — but a leading British 
journalist in Shanghai attacked the plan as 
nothing but American dumping. The Nan- 
king Government was asking for American 
wheat on a ten to twenty year credit, but the 
Americans demand payment m two or three 
years, ror arms and ammunition, however 
Nanking always has money to pay cash. 
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While few people withhold from siTiBjr to the 
flood relief, there is hardly a foreigner or 
a Chinese but who remark, with each dollar 
they give, that manv new railhoDaires will 
emerge from this flood, just as niiUionaites 
hare emerged from other similar catastrophes 
in China Two rich Chinese merchant'!, one 
of them a gang leader, who a short time 
ago spent upwards to half a million dollars 
on the celebration of their birthdays and the 
opening of their family temples, have each 
given but 85,000 for flood relief 

These facts and the conditions, multiplied 
by a thousand fold, in which they grow, 
furnish the foundations of revolt which have 
thrown the Red Armies on the stage m 
China. Nine months of warfare by the 
Nanking troops against the Red Armies have 


have had one uninterrupted victory in 
Riangsi, but the reports of military officers 
retomed from the front tell a very different 
story. These officers tell us that the entire 
pop^ation of south Kiangsi have taken 'up 
their worldly possessions and retreated with 
the Red Armies, leaving a depopulated 
country through which Government troops 
march, forced to carry their own food and 
even their firewood for cooking In July 
a new Red Army appeared in Hopei province 
in the North, and on August 13, 20,000 
Government troops on the Anhwei-Hupeh 
border revolted and with all their arms and 
ammunition joined the Red Army of north- 
east Hupeh which for months has guarded 
a large Soviet territory there. On August 
21 came the news ot a big Red Army 


Shacks built for the Chinese refusees from Floods 


not led to the crushing of this fundamental 
revolt Since late June. General Chiang 
Kai-shek himself has been leading 300.000 
troops, equipped with every modem war 
instrument, against the 100,005 troops of the 
Red Army in Kiangsi. German military 
advisers, chief of whom is General Wetzel, 
sit in General Cliiang’s headquarters in Xan- 
cliaog, drawing up the military plans for 
this war. and German officers have gone 
with divisions to the front Official reports 
lead us to believe that the Government troops 


offensive that resulted in the annihilation of 
two Government divisions and sent Chiang 
Kai-sJiet hurrying bick from Nanking to the 
front It may be truly said that the unbear- 
able conditions out of which the Red Armies 
of peasants have grown cannot be solved by 
killing and bribery, and even if the Red 
Armies should be temporarily suppressed, 
they will only 'tpring into life again and 
again 

As already stated, all the foreign issues 
before China are also concerned with the 
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Peasants tryms to escapo from tUe FlooQs 


kilUns of either Chinese or foreigners. The 
anti-Clunese riots m Korea have resulted in 
a Japanese boycott movement in China, .and 
&o disturbed are conditions that when a 
qoarrel arose between a Chinese coolie and 
a Japanese ice merchant in Taingtao recently 
a not resulted and the incident is being 
magnified into an international event The 
Nanking and Tokvo Governments are busily 
engaged in delivering notes of protest to 
each other, but without lesnlt The Bntish 
aUo have their bands on the throat of 
Nanking because of the murder of the 
British youth, John Tliornhurn. in June, 
and from every indic.ition it seems that the 
British are trying to force Nanking to 
expose and punish the high military officers 
who are gnilty, whereas Nanking is trying 
to say that the killing was the work of some 
poor soldiers who thought Thornburn 
was a Communist ’ In the end, perhaps 
a number of poor and utterly innocent 
Chinese soldiers will pav with their Ines 
for this act of powerful military men 
The Americans bare also rescued an 
American missionary from Chinese bands, 
the Kuoramtang demanding, not a trial, 
but the death of the missionary, because he 
killed a Chinese burglar who w.a 8 stealing 
from him. The first demand of the 
Kuomintang 15 always to kill — they seem 


incapable of noderstaoding anything else, 
and they haie practised this so long on 
their own people that it 11 taken for granted 
The foreigners in China are about the same 
except when on® of their own nationals 
arc concerned IVlule protesting against the 
murder of Thornburn, the British police of 
Shanghai turned over to the Chinese military 
authorities on August l-t two foreigners, 
a man and liis wife, accused of teing 
Communiats and officials lu the tPan-Pacific 
Union Secretariat, a semi-secret a trade union 
organization throughout Asia. ITheu these 
two foreigners were arrested and extradited 
to the Chinese military authorities to what 
was known to be certain death before a 
secret miUtaty court, all racial issues 
disappeared and class Jiatred stood 
open and unashamed, one powerful 
British journalist openly wilting that the 
foreign nations haring commercial interests 
in China hare suffered heanJy from 
Communism daring these past rears. The 
voices of protest of both foreigners and 
Chinese were howled down by the foreign 
press. But at last the brave voice of Mrs 
San Ya»-sen was raised in protest and in 
defence of tho two captives— but from 
reports as yet uncanfirmed, it seems that 
her voice came too late. Unconfirmed 
reports say that the two foreigners were killed. 
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without trial, on the same dar they reached 
Nankins— August 14 We can only hopethat 
this IS not true. The double-edged sword 
used by the foreigners is rerealed la this 
ca«e. for if this is true, this will be another 
leason advanced for tbeir retention of extra- 
territoriality in China Speaking pnrately, 
many say so even now If the two 


foreigners hare been killed it will only 
prove that the foreigners of Shanghai have 
hurled them to their death because they 
were alleged Communists and then use the 
incident to prove that the Chinese are not 
ht to hold jurisdiction over foreigners. 

September. 1931 


"Liberty in the Modern State"# 


It Is not ohen that OTi’ comes acooss a hook 
■ of such outstandme interest as Lthnlyin the 
Modern Staff bj* l’iofe>5or Laski Every pure 
o! this small hook nags itti the passionate 
conviction of th“ author and while readme the 
tlie-is so brilliantlv propounded bv Professor 
fjaski 1 could not help thinking whether Professor 
Laski would have been allowed to hold a 
professorial chair m any of our universities after 
writing a look such as this, for the book is not 
merely a learned eeeav beRtting the Professor of 
Political Science m the Fniversity of London but 
a pa^a^onate plea for the nghu of human beings 
As such It i« a book which -nould do untold 
noon if it were to be read and pondered over by 
every executive authority m this country. I>nt the 
hope IS in vain for human nature beioft wliat 
It IS. men do not easily surrender what they have 
tiie power to retain and they wiU pav the Pice 
of contlict if they think they can wm They 
do not remember that the pnee of conflict is the 
destruction of freedom and that with its loss 
there go tha qualities which make for the humanity 
of men 

Professor LasLi’s book is one which c.nld 
iiavc b'en ex'ily w nttea bv an Indian, provided 
of course he had the courage and the siocenty 
to put donn his experiences of life snecially so 
far as it comes into contact with the State But 
pouUcai subjection rarely utovvIps the necessary 
atmosphere for ^uch creative eflbrts of utter 
sinceiitv and nsMecpus passion. "When the life 
of a subject people is examined, nothing is more 
sinking than the inescapatile fact that political 
servitude is not merely a disability tut the death 
Itself of all creative life It is difBcuU to select 
passages from this extraordinanly intere»HDS 
book, for I.iberhi in Ihr. Jfoderu State is one ^ 
the mo>t brilliant arguments for the claims of 
human personality that has been wntten in recent 
tunes ; 

■ The secret of liberty is courage ” 

■ Power IS by its verj’ nature an ererdse in 
the conditional mood” 

‘■l.iterty. therelore. cannot heio bciDR a couraire 
to resist the demands of power at some point 


I)y 11. J. Laski— Faber A Faber Ltd . London. 


tlvat IS deemed decisive and. because of this, 
liberty, also, is ao inescapable doctiine of 
contmceot anarchy " 

‘A scrutinr of history, moreover, makes it 
plain tint the right to liberty will always be 
challenged where its consequence is the equahra- 
tioo of some privilege which is not senetally 
shared by men The more consciously, therefore, 
we can seek tliat equalization as a desirable object 
of social effort, the more likely we are to make 
attacks upon liberty more rare, the evil results of 
such attack less frequent. No man’s love of justice 

14 strong enough to survive the right to mllict 
puDishment in the name of the creed he professes : 
and the simplest way to retain his sense of justice 

15 to take away the interest which persuades him 
of the duly to punish ” 

The essence of liberty is equality, for ‘ men 
think differently who live differently. If we have 
a society of unequals, how can we agree either 
about means or ends * And if this agreement is 
absent how can we, at least over a considerable 
period, hope to move on our way in peace ^ An 
unequal society always lives in fear, and with a 
Sense of impending disaster la its heart. The 
effect of this atmosphere is clear enough” 

Arlstocb vc\ 

Prof Laski ha"' diawn a bnlliant picture of 
anstoatajiv. word cif whidj. is a.pivliriaW.e OAt 
only to our landed magnates but to the small body 
of men who lead a sheltered existence with the 
support of the British bayonets and think in terms 
of mediaeval feudalism , to whom history has no 
lesson to teach and who are more or less convinced 
of a special privilege extended to them by Provi- 
dence to satisfy every caprice of Ihcirs and to live 
a We ot extravagance and case at the expense of 
others who with difficulty eke out a bare livelihood 
It IS this anstocraey which is still pleading for the 
continuance of their beneficent autocracy in our 
Indian States, and subject to the guarantee of 
their internal sovere’gnty they are willing to 
participate in the Federated States of India of the 
near future. Let me quote Prof Laski’s words : 

An aristocracy, w lietlier of birtii. or creed, 
or. wealth, always suffers from self-sufficiency. 
It IS inaccessible to ideals which originate from 
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•without itself. It tends to think them tioimportatit 
if they are urged tactful y and dangerous u they 
are urged with -vigour It is so accu'^tomed to 
the idea of its own superiority, that it is resenttul 
of considerati ns which incimre into the validity 
of that assumption It may be generous charitable, 
kind but the surrounding principle of those 
uu.ilities IS always their exercise ^ of grace and 
not JO justice An aristocracy, m a word is the 
nrisoner of its own power, and that the most 
c^ompletely when men begin to question its 
authority. It does not know’ how to act wisely 
3 t Terr moment w’hen it most requires wise 
action ' 


Nx-TORF Or GoiFRVirENT 

Here is an analysis of the abstract, the impoaing 
terni— the Government 

It not myaterious or divine It is sirapK 
A body of men making decisions which >n,the 
lung run live or die by what othei men thmt 
of them Their validity as docisions is in that 
thought if only becau'C its content i» born of 
what the decisions mean to ourselves \Ii of 
ns are inescapably citucns, and, at sonie point 
therefore the privacy m which we seek escape 
from our ob igation as citizens will seem unsatis* 
fyiD" A crisis comes which touches us a 
decisioii 18 made which contradicts something 
we happen to have eMienenced m fundamptal 
we then judge our rulers bv the fact of that 
denial. Vd a!t as we thin! , its terms tvarrant.-’ 
AU Governments dislike novelties, for they disturb 
routine and the accustomed tempo of work 
So Ions as the criticism is confined to non- 
Msentials it is ignored but the moment it wmes 
into conflict wi^ vested interests tlie cnficism 
is immediately interpreted as sedition or an 
attack upon established government Prof 

lAski speak about the waditions in his own 
country and we shall then be able to realize the 
Tnentality behind such enactments as the Princes 
Section Act or the soiic.tude of the pn^ to 
exclude the agitators from the sacro^ct 
boundaries of their lespective jurisdiction- Attack 

interest in a word, and you arouse passion 
a?ome passion, especially where propeity is 
enneerued. aud the technique of >oi»on defu# 
will sooner or later be invoked But liberty and 
raison d’etat are mutually incompatible for the 
Sle reason that raison dejat is a pmciple 
which seeks a pnon, to exclude ra^on^ discus- 
sion Torn the ^eld It seeks neither truth nor 
justice but surrender ” ^ t 

Prof Laski has rightly emphasized that 
where there is inequality the political power is 
bound to be m the hands of a small minonty 
and human nature being what it is. the rulers 
come to think the maintenance of their own 
power as more important than the -welfare of 
the multitude or even the importance of winnuig 
their acquiescence -with the conditions that exist. 
Self-interest can only be trusted to functiOT 
effectively and impartially if the central authority 
IS wudely diffused in Us ultimate sanctions or 
at least amenable to that vague hut neverthelep 
definite fact of public opinion Ireedom 13 only 
possible in an atmosphere of equality and equality 
can but exi«t in an atmosphere of true democracj'. 
notwithstanding its palpable inefficiencies and 
imperfections, for these very imperfections are 


the guarantee of the permanauce of progress 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman spoke with the 
true insight of a genius when he said that good 
government i-^ no substitute for self-governmeut, and 
that dictum is one of the greatest justifications of 
Democracy. Democracy is the only possible 
mode of government if the object of the State 
IS prteutneil to be the g'eatest giod, or as Prof. 
Laski would (all It "the maximi/afioii of the 
totality of individual citiceus ’’ 

Tan NiTCRE Of BrcFircn^cv 
Prof Laski has beautifully defined in the 
EnciKjopaedta of Social Sciences (vo! Ill, 
page 1) the meaning of the word bureaucracy”. 
It la the term usually applied to a system of 
government the control of which is so completely 
m the hatul^ of ofi-ials that their power 
jeopaidizes the liberties of ordinary citi/ens 
The characteristics of such a regime are a 
pas'ioo for routine in admiuistration the sacnfice 
of flexibility to rule, delay in the making ot 
decisions and a refusal to embark upon experi- 
ments . Nothing will be undertaken for the 
public for which it is not clamant The difficulties 
in meeting the demands may well be exaggerated 
out of all proportion. Inforinstion necessary to 
the making ot policy will be withheld, sometime 
on the ground that it is not m the public interest 
to reveal it, sometime by the argument that its 
collection will be usjustitiably expensive 
Decisions will be made -without the assignment 
of reasons for making them, or postponed until, 
in Bacon » phrase, the questions resolve of 
themselves The result 15 discretion, secrecy, 
conservatism, and all these minister to the 
preservation of power ” Prof, Laski is only 
talking about bureaucracy from his knowledge 
of the civil services in England IVhat hJs definition 
would have been, had he been familiar with 
our own Civil Service with its interminable 
routine, massive correspondence inordinate 
delays and singular absence of all sense of 
humour it 13 impossible to say Luckily 
however. Lord Curzon has described ou, 
secretariat procedure in remarkable w’ords Therr 
i» one characteristic of bureaucracy which Prole 
Laski haa not noticed, and that is its vaunted 
efficiency, and this by sheer reiteration convinces 
even the outside public as has certainly happened 
m the case of the Indian Civil Service m our 
own country 


L.VW AXD Obewexce 

To revert to Prof Laski’s book here are some 
sound words about law, for law and order are 
the two -words which are heard more frequently 
m this oouatry. specially m times of political 
crisis Law does not e.xist for the sake of law 
"It not entitled to obedience because it is 

legal, because, that is, it proceeds from a source 
of reference formally competent to enact it. Iaiw 
exists for what it does, and its nghtness is made 
by the attitude adopted to it by those whoso 
lives It proposes to shape.” "A legal command 
IS. after all a mere static form of words what 
gives It appropriateness is its relevance as just to 
the situation to which it is applied. And its 
relevance as just is made not by those who 
aimouuce. that it is to be applied, but by those 
-who receive its apphcation.” 
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It necessarily follows that there are laws 
and laws and laws as such unless they embodv 
justice and raison are not entitled to the respect 
and consideration which people in power claim 
for them. “Those who accept commands they 
know to be wronjr make it easier for wrong 
commands to be ai’cepted. Those who are silent 
in the presence of mjjstiee are in fact part-anthors 
of it it IS to be remembered that even a decision 
to acquiesce is a decision, that what shapes the 
substance of authority is what it encounters, 
it It meets alwavs with obedience sooner or later 
It will assume Its own lufallibiiity AVhen that 
moment eomes whatever it= declared purpose 
the cood It will seek will be its own good and 
not tliat of those iQvolred m its operations 
Libertv means being faithful to oneself and it is 
maintained bv the conrage to resis* This, and 
this onlj, gives life to the safeguards of liberty , 
and this only is the clue to the preservation 
of genuiDC integrity la the individual life 


brnnioN 

The sanction for legal promulga’ion is the 
consent of people whether explicit or implied, 
for nothing can be a crime w hmb the commuity 
does not believe it to be «uch S^ition for 
instance, m cnir < ountrv afforfs a remarkable 
in'tince of an offence which is recogoiz^ by 
the law of tlie countrv as a heinous crime, but 
which has been tresred with pirticufar jiglitness 
dunag recent years by the community in general 
and the reason for the attitude of the community 
\8 not {nr to ^k for legal enactments do not 
and caonof validate things which the general 
sense of the publr does not reeognze to be fair. 
jU't or righteous In other words there is a 
a fiindamenUl dilTeience of outlook between the 
rulers and the ruled as regards the nature of 
sedition with the result that the Congress decidetl 
that people accused of sedition ne^ not defend 
themselres for according to ffiem justice or m 
other Words the evaluation of the facts from the 
ptrticuhr standpoint of the Congress was not to be 
eipected. 


Foli y OF SpECLii TniBT:xAi5 
H“re are some wise words regarding special 
tribunals which are a frequent feature m 

tins country "Expenenoe makes it painfully 
clear that special tribunals are simply special 
inetluxU for securing a conviction For the 
mere crea*ioa of a special tribunal persuades 
the ordinary man thit there is an a pnorf case 
against the accused, tliat the burden of proof 
lies upon him rather than upon the government ’ 
“Esecntive justice in fact is simply a euphemism 
for the denial of justice and the restoration of 
Order at this cost involves dangers of which .the 
pnee IS costlv indeed ” It is not for nothing, 
therefore, that one of the fundamental safeguards 
of deinocratc government is sought m the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, for a judiciary which has 
to look for Its laurels or prospects to executive 
government can with the best will in the world 
never act with that courage and impartiality whicli 
the people have a right to expect from those who 
sit in judgment over others A judicial career 
mu't be and should be an end m itself, for the 
judiciary must be above all temptations outside its 
own legitimate field iVhat one forgets is that 
executive power lives not by its power to 
command, but by its power to convince, and is 
always ■ acting at its peril’ Governments must, 
therefore, alwavs remember ' thit tJiey do not 
remove grievance, however ill-aonceived, by 
soDpressmg iL And if they are allowed to 
associate violent opinion with actual violence, there 
are few follies upon which iliey cannot be persua- 
ded to embark The persecution of opinion grow s 
bv what It feeds on ” "Power that is unaccounta- 
ble makes instmineiits oi men who should be ends 
in themselves Responsible government jn a 
democracy lives always in the shadow of coramg 
defeat and this makes it eagei to satisfy those 
with wlio-c destinies it is charged ’ 

Prof Laski s essav on Liberty is not merely 
an impassioned pitta for freedom m the theory but 
also a sermon for ail practical administrators and 
those whom destiny has placed m the position of 
power It is an inspiration and a call to duty to 
those who still retain the Divine spark of idealism 
which inij- actually bo *ransmuted into action. 




Early History of the Bengali Theatre — II 

{Ba^ed on Original Sources) 


Bt BRAJEXDRA N’ATH BAXERJI 


I 

A t the opening of the second hilf of the 
niDSteeath ceotnrj-, the Bengali stage 
Tvas more than fafty years old Bat 
its achievements till then tvere very negligible 
All the private theatres which had come 
into being one after another dating that 
period were short-lived and unrelated to one 
another They did not saoceed m creating a 
continuous dramatic tradition in the country. 
And, Tvhat was more, no repertory of Bengali 
plays was m existence The only Bengali 
plays ivhich had been ont on the stage were 
the translations of Lebedeff and a dramatic 
rendering of the familiar tale of Tjdyasundar. 
T7e have no means of ««certajBiDg whether 
these pieces possessed any literary and 
artistic merit Possibly they had none. In 
any ca«e, they cannot with nor justice be 
described as the fore-rann^rs of the later 
Bengali nlays Bnt with the closing of the 
fifth decade of the nineteenth century nil 
this was changed The year 1857 witnessed 
« sadden ontburst o' theatrical activity to 
Calcntta which not only resalted in the 
openiug of three private theatres close 
upon one another in that city, but also 
helped in a large measure in the creation of 
a genuine dramatic literature in Bengali, 
which bad been faintly foreshadowed by a 
few minor pieces before thit date 

The Bengali drama developed along two 
hne<!. — the translation or adaptation of ancient 
Sanskrit worts, and the writing of original 
plays with classical incidents or cnirent social 
problems as themes. 

So far as can be ascertained now, the 
first genuine Bengali drama to be put on the 
stage was the Bengali rendering of Jhhijnan 
SalcunMa by Vaidya Xanda Kumar Roy of 
Gaunva which was published in Aagast. 
1855 (Bhadra, 1262 BE.) and staged on 
January SO, 1857 at the hou'e of Ashutcsh 
Deb (Chhatu Babnl in Simla, Though the 
history of the Bengali drama and that of 
the Bengali theatre run nearly parallel from 
that date, the origin of the Bengali drama 
66-5 


can be traced to an earlier period. Till very 
recently it was supposed that the_ first 
genuine Bengali drama was Bhadrarjun by 
Taracharan Shikdap which was published in 
1852, this work being followed closely by 
Bkanitmali Chittaiilas by Harachandr.'i 
Ghosh published in 1853 But in tlie Brabasi 
for Kartic, 133S Dr S K De has brought 
to the notice of scholars a new Bengali 
drama called Ratnaiah Katila, based on Sri- 
Harsha’s Ratnaiah, by Xilmani Pal and 
published in 1849 It seems possible, 
however, to carry the history of the Bengali 
drama as far back as 1830 In the Sambad 
Prabhalar for Jane 2% 184S, I hare come 
acro«:s the notice of a Bengali translation of 
Ab/ujiian Sanlunfal'i by Ramtarak Bbatta- 
charrya. published in 184S Another notice, 
published *n the SamaBmr CJmndrVM for 
May 2, 1831, states that two Bengali dramas 
Kaittul Sat iaiva Xatak and Prabodh 
Chauihod'-ij Batak are on sale in its office. 
These worirs must, therefore, have been 
published before that date. But I hare seen 
none of them, nor can I -tscerfain whether 
they were actually pat on the stage or not It 
IS stated by some that the Kautuk Sariaua 
is the same piece as tlie play of Vidyctsundar, 
staged in Nobin Chandra Bose’s house,* 
and the Rev Long mentions the book la 
his Dcscriplu'e Catalogu<’ of Bengali Works 
(pT5) as follows 

Kautuk Sarbasa Katak Cli P . 1630. a drama, by 
R Chuadra Tatkalankar of Harmabhi 

Coming back to Bkadrarjun and Bkanumati 
Chilfttcilas. we can now trace the history of 
the Bengah drama down to a later epoch. 
These works were jnst preceded by 
KtrUvtlas, a drama cnnotieed till now,-f- and 


• Kafyashala. by Dhananjay ilukbeni 

(1310 B E). p. 2 

+ ‘ The drama called Kirtivtlas which has 
recenlb' been published m the Bengali language 
with the permission of Tidyonmada Sabha ..’’—The 
SaTtbad Prabhakar for Jlay 28. 1652. The name 
of this work is mentioned Ooth in thing’s Catalogue 
and the Bengali Vtsval,osha but the date of its 
pubhcaiioQ was unknown till now. 
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followed closely by Bobu XatiT^ by 
Eahprasanna Siogb, published in 1853-54. 
The latter was a slight wort, most probably a 
farce, and there is no mention of its being 
actually prut on the stage 

The history of the Bengali drama, 
actually staged, if we exclude the donbtful 
case of Kauiuk Sarvasva or Vidyasundar, 
thus begins, as I have already said, with 
the Ahhijnan Sahintala of Kandatumar 
Roy Henceforward the two aspects of the 
Bengali drama may be considered together 
The theatrical activities which bad begun 
in the Bengali community of Calcutta with 
the opening of Prasanna Knmar Tagore’s 
theatre m 1831 had created a taste for 
dramatic performances of a new type, and 
as we go forward we find evidence of the 
growth of this taste in increasing volume 
In 1853. we find that the Sambai Prabkakar 
(llarch 31, 1853) while reporting the establish- 
ment of a theatre in Bombay, calls upon 
the educated and wealthy Bengalis to give 
up their crude yafras and encourage the 
new theatre This exhortation was hardly 
necessary The educated Bengalis bad 
already become keen patrons of the theatre 
Bat their enthnsiasm, except for one solitary 
instance, bad so far taken a wrong line—* 
they were acting English plays or English 
renderings of Sanskrit plays ^^nd thev could 
not make any sustained effort to create a 
Bengal) theatre In January 1857. however, a 
new and enthusiastic start was made with the 
performance of Sakuiitala at the residence 
of Chhatu Babu. This performance was 
followed in quick 8ncce=sioa by the setting 
up of other private theatres, and the staging 
of many new plays. These activities so 
far Tevoluhonized the taste of the Bengali 
public that we find Raranarayan Tarkaratna, 
the author of R/xiuaiali, one of the very 
first of Bengali dramas, wntiog in 1838. 

It is a matter for congratulation that modeto 
writers arc developing an interest in theatrical 
activities- Having become acquamted with the 
incomjiarahle charm of interesting Sansknt and 
English dramas, everybody is showing complete 
disregard for the contemptible traditional yatras 
Can anvone who has tasted of the cup of nectar, 
distilled from the moon, care for stale nce-water'^ 

II 

The new movement started in 1857 
has continued almost uninterruptedly 
to this day and given rise to the cDotem- 
porary Bengali theatre which stands in its 
direct line of descent The first theatre 


which inaugurated the movement was that 
established by the grandsons of Babu Ashu- 
tosh Deb. known under the familiar name 
of ChhatQ Babu [d. 29 Jan. 18561. The 
preparations for the staging of Sakuntala 
10 this theatre are described m the Sambad 
Prabkakar for January '15, 1857. It says: 

The members of the Joanapradayini Sabha. estab- 
lished m the bouse of the late Ashutosh Deb. are 
trainiQir themselves for petformins the drama 
of Sukuni^a by Nanda Knmar Roy. The success 
of this venture is desirable Xo representation of 
a Bengali play has for a long time teen shown in 
the city of Calcutta 

The first performance of Sikuntala took 
place on January 30, 1657 on the occasion 
of the Saraswati Puja The Hindoo Patriot 
gives an account of the origin of the 
theatre* and its first performance in its issue 
for February 5, 1857 

TEJC BIVD3) TEEATRE —It IS DOt lOOff SmOe 

Calcutta was regaled with histnonis exhibition 
uodei the auspices of native amatenrs. when some 
of the best plavs of Shakespear were acted upon 
the staee bv young Hmdoos who appeared to 
enter into the spirit of the characters the.v 
personated. Although the full inessure of success 
which was anticipated could not be realised, yet 
the pnMic. and specially the native community, 
shewed a taste for such performances which 
nromsed the best results, if the managers of the 
Theatre had onlv the tact to profit by the happy 
opportunity Instead, however, of fostermg bv 
repeated and well-got up performances the taste 
thus created thev permitted minor lealousies and 
a spint of contention to demolish the good 
they had achieved and the curtain fell upon their 
^itage be lifted up no more Tears rolled nwav. 
MTe had well nigh forgotten that we ever had 
such a thing as a theatre when an invitation 
card surprised us with the fact that another 
Beogallee stane had risen like a phoenix upon the 
ashes of its predecessor. The annonnoement had 
the further ait'action that the play announced 
was a genuine Rengallee one, being a translation 
of the wetl-fcnown dramat'c execution of Kally 
Doss— the SacoontoUah. were still more 

delighted to learn that tlie theatre had been sot 
up by the grandsons of the late Baboo Ashootosh 
Dev. the stage havmg been erected at the family 
residence of the deceased millionaire, and partaking 
of the character of a private iheatncal. It 's not 
every day that native gentlemen of wealth and 
po^iUon are observed to spend money on amnse- 
meuts of a rational kind. It is altogether a relief 


It seems probable that the theatre at tha 
residence of Chhatu Babu was established two or 
three years before this or. at anv rate, that there 
was^some sort of a theatre there about the middle 
of >weiabpr IS54 For in the issue of the Samhid 
/Vai/wfar for Dec. 3. ’B54 we aiaie across 
the following news : " On the night of the Kah 
pQj» * Brahman bov was returning home ky the 
lane after witnessing a thralncal performance at the 
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to coQtetaplate oar youthful aristocracy apart from 
the lovr and grovelling pursuits which too 
unfortunately constitute the normal condition of 
many of that body. The drama has in all ages 
and with »U nations formed one of the principal 
sources of a pure amusement In India, it had 
at one time attained the highest state of perfection 
Bat a comtanahcm of disistions cvtcumstences 
tended to annihilate the freedom of our race, and 
simultaneously with the loss of liberty we lost 
every blessing which chastened manners and 
embellished life Foreigners contemplate with 
ecstasy the genius of our poets The aaiversitie-s 
of Europe are not tired of poimg over the musty 
tomes of ancient Sanskrit hterature The Sacoon- 
tolah of Kaliidas has undergone the most finished 
translations in Germany and in England- But 
amongst the people for whose forefathers the 
immortal bard taxed his genius his admirable 
v\ ork 15 a sealed book almost A few only have 
read it in ihe original and a verv contemptible 
niiniber in the diluted form even of a translation 
The plav is admirably fitted for the sti^e « e 
had abundant evidence of the fact from the 

f erformance which came off on the night o! the 
ith instant [ultjtcoJ The voung aentleman who 
personated Sacoontolah looked really grand and 
queenly in his gentures and address, and did gieat 
justice to the part he was enacting The other 
amateurs also succeeded in creating an elTecl we 
are told that tlie performeis have not bad the 
benefit of any lessons from practised actors and 
this circumstance enables us to accord great tr^it 
to exertions undoubtedly very well directed ue 
ara confident that with a Uulc poU«hine the corps 
drnmatjque will be able to make a hnlltani debut. 

The second peiformaoce of this piece 
took place on February 22, IS57 before on 
audience of some tour hundred gentlemen, 
and a very appreciative notice appeared in 
the Sambad Prabhalar for Feb 2t>. 1857 
It IS curious to note that while both these 
contemporary reporters write of fhe acting 
with evident enthusiasm, Kisbon Cband 
^Iittra. Id an article on the ilodern Hindu 
Drama, contributed to the Calcutta JfeiifHlor 
1873, describes the peiformance as “a failure’” 
lu a later issue of the Hindoo tatnot 
(Friday, July 23, 1857) there was also an 
announcement of the preparations for a 
third performance, from which we Jearn 
that in the former performances only three 
acts — and not the whole of the drama — were 
acted 


tl'eekly Register of Intelhgence- 
Fnday, the 17th July 

A Corre'pondent informs us that the play of 
“Sacoontalah” will be again perfortred at the 
premises of Baboo Ashootus Dey Rehearsals are 
now pr ereesiDK. and the \sho!e p!av will be 
acted, and not three acts only as uas the case 
last year 

The fashions of Calcutta, then as now, 
did not take long to spread into the tnofossiL 


The setting up of the new theatres in 
Calcutta m. 1857 was followed the next year 
by the establishment of another at Janai, a 
Tillage near Howrah, at which also the very 
first piece staged was Sakuntala The 
foUomog account of this performance 
appeared in the Hindoo Patriot for June 10, 
18.58 

Vtu-AGE TuEiTRE — IVe are glad we are able 
to record in our columns the establishment of 
another native Theatre m this country. The 
institution, we speak of. owes its parentage to the 
liberality and munificence of a certam wealthy 
Zemindar of Jonye. Baboo Poomo Chuuder 
Jloofcerjea, m whose family house it has been got 
up This place*, our readers must be aware of. is 
sitoated in the district of Howrah at only a twelve 
mile s distance from Calcutta It must be 
associated in the minds of raanv with the existence 
of a Training School at fhe locality so often 
noticed in the papers On Saturday the 29th 
ultimo our Tillage atoateurs played the tSalontolah-^- 
that dramatic masterpiece of our celebrated poet 
Ealidaki As naturally expected there was a large 
gathering of the respectable people of the locality 
on the occa«ion The stage was nicely decorated 
and the ball was spleuduUjr tliuramed The 
performance was very creditable Indeed such 
proficiency was more than expected from youths 
reared and bred up in nllage schools Justice 
demands ve should mention the talents displayed 
by the gentlemen who personated Raja Dooamunt 
and SakoQtolah. The manly gait and deportment 
of Ouosmunt showed at once that be vias lust the 
man represented by the Poet, wliile his beloved 
partner in love resembled in every point the 
amanogiv beautiful daughter of the heavenly 
nymph ^lanokn Bedoosak and other characters 
were well performed and each had hia proheienoy 
m bis own particular way The music played by 
amateurs was capital but that by the hand was 
horribly disgusting \t e wish a better management 
of the screen bad been made Indeed after the 
nrvt act was over the screen dropped, and was so 
disordered that it could not be scon taken up The 
audience vas thus kept waiting in anxiety and 
suspense for a period of more than half an hour. 
This defect in tbe management of the screen we 
have reas-on to complain ot m almost all native 
pciforraances Our present theatrical exhibitions 
are conducted m the Engbsh style and this 
unportant feature of the English stage should be 
duly learnt before any thing like completion and 
success could be attained •• 

In conclusion we sincerely thank Baboo Poorno 
Chuoder Mookerjea for the liberality evinced by 
him in rearing up ffiis useful institution, and we 
trust that his example will not be lost sight of by 
others of his class. He has indeed "given gold a 
price and taught its beams to stune.’” 


preface to the second edition of Sakuntala 
Ul»2) the author says "This play was performed 
recently by the Bengal Theatre at the request of 
Eyttoo the Governor-General of Indoa and 
ms Conntjl. vhen he and the members of his 
t,oniim vere greatly pleased with the performance 
wtuch WK Witnessed by a numerous audience.’ 
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To coroe back to the theatre at Chhatu 
Baku’s residence, the staging of Sakuntala 
at this place was followed quickly by that 
of a uew play, -Ifa/iOsieto, by llanimohaa 
Sarkar, which was also a Bengali dramatic 
rendering of a Sanskrit work Kadamtan. 
This play was first performed m Bhadra 
1264 B. E. (Aug -Sep. 1857),* and the cast, as 
giren in the book, was as follows . 

Babu Armada Prasad Mookenee 
Babu Jlahendra Nath IL^nmdar 


Rdia 

Puadanfc 1 
Nata J 


Author 

Babu Shibchund Smha 
Babu Kshetra Uohan Smha 


Eapmial 
Kanchuki 
llahasveta 1 
Nah J 
KadamTan 
Taral.ka 
Rani 

Chhatra-dharini 

This drama was not published lo book 
form till Aswia 1266 (Sep -Oct 1859) i* 


Mahendra Nath Ghose 
Sarat Chandra Ghoso 
Bhuban Slohun Ghose 
Mahcadra Lai 51ookcnee 


III 

This first two performances of Sakuntala 
in January and February 1857 at Chhatu 
Baku’s residence were followed by a more 
sensational dramatic event in ifarcb of the 
same year It was the performance of 
Raranarayan Tarkaratna’s Etdin Kulasanasta 
at the house of Babu Jayram Bysack of Nutao- 
bazar on March 13. 1857. The dramas so 
far put on the stage were only adaptations 
or translations. Ramnarayan was perhaps 
the first writer in Bengal to utilize a 
social question of the day as the 
theme of a drama and thus to compose a 
drama which lu every sense was original. 
Kulm polygamy was being vigorously 
attacked m those days by the social reformers 
of Bengal Eamnarayan’s new drama bad for 
its _ theme this institution. The sensation 
which the play created and the enthusiasm 
with which it was repeatedly staged is 
described m the reminiscences of Gonr Das 
Bysack, the friend of Michael Madhusudan 
Datta. Referring to tho organization of 
theatres in Calcutta, Gour Das Bysack says : 

The credit of orgamzioff the first Ben'utll 
Theatre belongs to the late Babu Jayaram Br^b 
of Churnickrhnga Street. Calcutta, who formed and 
drilled a _ Bensah dramatic corps and set up a 
stage m his house, ou which was performed, m 
JIarch lSo7. the sensational Boncali play of Kvhna 
Ktila S'inasia by Pandit Kamnarayana. The 

* See Snmbad Prabhaknr, dated Sep. 16, 1857 
(1 Asviin. l.’Cti 

I Ibid. 17 Octr. 18.'a (1 Kartic. 12G0). 


success and popularity that attended the first 
experiment led the late Babu Gopal Das Sett to 
form a similar corps and set up a stage in his 
house in Button Sircar’s Garden Stieet, on which 
the same play was repeated before an enthusiastic 
andience The unprecedented sensation into which 
the whale native communitv was thrown, after the 
celebration of the first widow marriage [Deer. 7, 
18i>6] under the aegis of that redoubtable apostle 
of social reform. Isvara Chandra Vidyasagara, 
accounted for the interest and excitement which 
these performances of a phy representing a most 
important social reform, created at the time. As 
naturally expected. Vidyasagara and Babu Kali 
Prasaona Singha. always on the van of national 
progress, encouraged the actors in Babu Gadadbar 
Sett's house, by their presence and personal 
interest.* 

The accuracy of Gour Das Bysack’s 
reminiscences is borue out by contemporary 
newspapers The Hindoo Patriot for March 
19. 1^57 reproduces the following item of 
news from the Education Gazette . 

fVtiiaii. the 13th ikareh • The EouciTiovii. 
OarETTE states that the welUrnown farce of Koolino 
Cooloshorbushya was acted m the private residence 
of a Baboo m Calcutta with great success. We 
are glad to see these new pieces acted 

The Sambad Prabhakar for March 25, 
1858 states that the third performance of 
this drama took place at the renidonce of 
Oadadbar Sett oo March 22, 1858 ■ 

OaWth Chaiwa [^areh 22. 1858} the third 
performance of Kuhn Kulasarvasva took place at 
the residence of Gadadhar Seth The audience 
numbered seven hundred, Vidyssagar and other 
notabilities being among thenvt 

I have not yet been able to come across 
any reference to the second performance 
of the play m the contemporary newspapers. 
But, as Ramnarayan says in his fragmentary 
autobiographical sketch that his play was 
performed at three places only, viz . at 
Nutan-bazar. Banstola-gali, and at Chmsurah. 
It is very likely that the second performance 
like the first also took place at the house 
of Jayram Bysack. The next (or. according 
to my belief, the fourth) performance of the 
play took place at Chfasurah on July 13. 
j 858 The Hindoo Patriot writes in its 
issue for July 15, 1858 1 

l^esdain the 13 July.. The acting of the 
KooUn-o~Kooloskiirhoslmo NatueJr at Chmsurah 


•»r * ■^05’adraaath. Biisu’s Life of Michael 
Jiadhjisudan Ditu (Bengali). 3rd edn. pp. C47-4S 
T See also the Iltndoo Patriot for April 1. 1853. 
A very tlond account of this performance by a 
iroiTMpondent is to be found m the Denyal 
i/Mrlam and India QaxetU for March 27, 18;3. 
brom this \\e find that the play -was staged in Ihe 
WBS’derable opposition from rival theatrical 
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has, it appeal^, given great offence to the Eoolms 
of the locality. . . The actinn took place m the 
house of a gentleman of the Banva caste, and the 
Cohn Brahmins intend, it is said, to retaliate m 
kmd. 


Tois avas, in all probabilitv, the perform- 
ance which Bankira Chandra Chatterji la 
said to have witnessed at Chinsnrah in the 
residence of the Alondol family, though 
the date ascribed to this performance is 
1857, le., doting the Sepoy ilutmy* 

These extracts give a fairly complete 
account of the different performances of 
Xii/m Kutoiarvoffia. Bat there is an item 
of news in the Sambad PraMialar for 
March 13, 1857 which raises an interesting 
point about the theatrical club which toot 
the initiative in staging this play for the 
first Gonr Das Bysack says m his 

reminiscences that "The credit of organizing 
the first Bengali Theatre belongs to the 
late Baba Jayararo Bysack of Chnrruckdanga 
Street, Calcutta, who formed and drilled a 
Bengali dramatic corps and set up a stage 
in his house, on which was performed, in 
March l857. the sensational Bengali play of 
Enlin Kula Sanasia." The Sambad 
PraWiaXar, on the contrary, published the 
following editorial (cited in translation) on 
Mar 10. 1857 : 

The ataginz of the play Siluntal^ at the hoase 
of the late Ashutosh Deb has led today to the 
growth of an interest among the vounz men of this 
country m the dramatic an Though these are 
bat amusements, they do not require both intetli* 
pence and knowledge any the less for that. A 
dramatic performance does not mean merely to 
stand m upon a stage built after the English model 
and sav the parts in a sing-sQna manner like 
the recitation of the doggerels of a Panchalt It 
requires that the actors should, by suitable 
geatares. express the proper senPments of the 
passages — =och as sorrow^ joy. affection and other 
emotions— with which according to the intentions 
of the author of the play, the drama has been embell- 
i«hed. and thus charm both the spectators and the 
listeners The duties of an actor or actress are not 
easy. We shall say wtiai we have to say m this 
connection later. At present we are extremely 
gratified to learn that arrangements for the staging 
of Kuhn Kitlasarvasta are being made nnder 
the auspices of the Tidyotsahim Sabha and Baba 
^liprosaona Singh, the founder of this society, ^ 
devoting his particular atteatiQu to the matter. 

The Tidyotsahiui Sabha was the literary 
clnb founded and patronized by Kali- 
prasanna Singh Of its dramatic activities 
something will be said in the next section. 
Here it is sufficient to mention that the 


‘ Life of B,mkim Chandra Chatteiji (in Bengali) 
by SachLhChandra Chatterji. StdecL, pp. 75-77,419. 


dramatic dab attached to it also interested 
ikelf in the staging of Kttlin Kiilasariasva, 
though we have no means of knowing 
whetoer the play was ultimately staged by 
it or not. and whether tnis club had any 
relation with the dramatic club organized by 
Jayram Bysack. 


IV 


The theatre attached to the Vidyotsahini 
Sabha just referred to, was established in 
1856 by the well-known Bengali writer 
Kaliprasanna Smgh at his residence m 
Jorasaoko This theatre was opened on April 
9, IS57 with a performance of the Bengali 
version of the Sanskrit drama of Fent- 
samfiat by Ramnarayan Tarkaratna This 
event is de«cribed in the following letter to 
the editor of the Hindoo Painot, which was 
published to its issue for April 16. 1857 : 


To die Editor of Ha Hindoo Patriot 
Sir.— Last Saturdav. the 9tb mutant, another 
Hindoo Theatre was laaumirated under the title of 
the 'Bidos Swaheenev Theatre’’ Several respectable 
gentlemen, native and European, were present on 
the occasion and the ‘ Bany Saaghara” }7attack was 
acted with considerable applause. The dialogues 
were conducted mostly in pyers (couplets) and 
treepodees (tnpleu) instead of dramatic verse Bat 
songs were wanting— The perlormance on the whole 
was very creditable to the young Hindoo Amateurs 
to whose zeal and spirit the Theatre owes its 
existence 

Tears vtc. 


Ealiprasacna himself took one of the 
leading parts id the play and acted it with 
great credit The success of this venture 
encouraged him to compose dramas bimself, 
and this resulted m a Bengali translation of 
Kalidasa’s famous play Vihramonaihi This 
book was published m September. 1S57, and, 
lo the preface, Kaliprasanna gave an account 
of the previous activities of the Vjdyotsabini 
Theatre and the circnnistaoces which led to 
the composition of ri/.-rOHiorras/a. After 
referring to the absence of theatres amont' 
the Bengalis, he says ° 

Afterwards when Shakespeare’s and other English 
plys were periormed in Bengal, the Hindus showed 
a^teite to smge Sanskrit and Bengali plays also 
Profes^ Wilson writes that about eighty years 

asoa Sanstit drama called the aHra-Joj^q “as 
!»■“» “f tto lole R»:a I.TOtandS 

Roy ^ladur of Knshnagar. But this plav was 
not «ted according to the rales of the stase and 
lu Sansknt, jt tailed to be 

generally pleasing 

c thptre att^bed to the Yldyotsahini 

the people of Bengal are again abl^ to 
^tutes the sia^g of Bengali plays. A 

” of Bhattanarayan’s Vem-samhar by 
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Ramnararaii Bhattaaharrya ^as the first play 
to he staged Jn this theatre. The distingnished 
visitors 'Who were present duriDC the performance 
are the best judges of the acting The gentlemen 
who acted the parts, however, sncceeded in 
pleasing the audien^'e and earning profu«e applans^ 
by their well-regulated acting 

At the repeated insistence and re<iBest of the 
audience the drama of Vikrainorcashi 15 now 
translated and published with the object of ben^ 
acted on the Yidyotsahini stage I shall deem 
my labours rewarded if it is deemed worthy of 
perusal by learned men and of being staged by 
other theatres of this city 

Tne exact date of the first performance 
of Fi/.rnHiorta5fiv is given by the >^m6cu2 
Prablial.ar In its issue for April 13, 1S5S, 
while giving a summary of the events of 
the preceding year, it writes. 

1263. Agrahaya»a On the 10th day of Agrahayana 
[November 24. 1857] the performance of 

Fdramorrashi came oB verv suocessiallv at the 
yidyotsahuu Theatre of Sj Kaliprasanna Smgb of 
Jorasanto 

Kiahori Chand Jlittra writes m the 
Calcutta Renew (16/3, p 253) of the success 
which attended this performance 

la November 1557 a ^ecoad and more brilliant 
performance, that of Vtlramai last took place at 
the premises and under the management of tae 
late Babu Kaliprasanna Singh the Babu bimself 
was one of the dramatis personae There was a 
laree gathenng of native and European centlcmem 
who were unanimous m praising the performance. 
Among the latter, ilr afterwards Sir. Cecd Beadon. 
the tnen Secretary 10 the Govemnicnt.of India, 
epre»'^ to us his unfeigned pleasure at the 
aamirable war in which the principal characters 
sustained their pirtn 

A very full discussion of this performance 
occurs in the Hmdoo Patriot for December 
3, 1S57. 

The BcDDOTn Siuei'vee Tbhatiie— Out readers 
will probably remember that about six weeks ago 
wo reviewed m ihe&e columns Baba Ealijnosuno 
Singh's translation of the T'f/.raworiiisi of Kalidasa. 
In the present issue we have to notice ihc per- 
formance of that drama, got up under the auspices 
of the same Baloo. in his own mansion. The 
n-ative gentry of Calcutta and the Suburbs, 
leiireseuMiis ini^lhgence. taste, good sense, 
fa-hion and respectability of Smdu society, were 
all present in gorgeous winter garments but the 
audience was too large for the place, and we bear 
with regret that many members of the Chownnghee 
ari'totracy, were obliged to run counter on aceonnt 
of llie alarming density of the rolleciion. At bat- 
over the public may complain of wntb respect to 
the unre^-tneted di^tnlution of tickets of admn^ion, 
we must do juaUce to Baloo Kaliprosonno Sing to 
who«e lilieraJ mind and generous munificence 
Calcutta owes a most magnificent institrition for 
ratiocal amu'cment. The BidJothchahinre Theatre 
IS m the soennd year of its existence and though 
It i5 a private property, the intelligent and res- 
pectable mMic may at freely enjoy its benefit as 
they do partake of the common air we live in. 


The eclat with which the Vakramart>asi was per- 
firmed on the last occasion was great. The stage 
■was most t'eantifully decorated and the Theatre- 
room wa-» as nobly adorned as cultivat'»d taste 
could dictate or enlightened fashion could lead 
to No delicate consideration of economy 'vas ever 
thought of. and the result was most magnificent 
and gratifying The marble pamtmg on the fronUs- 
piece of the stage was as neat as elegant, and 
the stone pictures of B’larata and Kalidasci, though 
mostly imaginary, were executed with so much 
nicety and taste that one was in-voluntanly 
remmded of the classic davs of Grecmn sculpture 
and painting casting into form Gods and godde"e5 
of heavenly birth. The reception was very 
coorteons and gracious, which was conducted by 
our escelleat townsman. Baboo Hutu Chundet 
Gbose. But we cannot afford space for details, 
though the narration of which in the present 
instance is pleasant. AVe shall at once notiee- 
the performance, leaving aside all unnecessary 
preliminaiies and the grateful reminiscences of 
elder drama. 

The peculiar charactensbc of our Iheatncals 
IS the absence of dramatic opening, which t'elongs 
to the romantic school or the modem drama. 
We have the old Grecian way of opening the- 
play by the appearance of the manager on the 
stage, who explains to the audienre the nature 
and character and. m some instances, the- 
performance*. But the aocompininient of music 
and song relieves that dnll delay and patience- 
trc'passmg colon, which like a forced march is 
always tiresome, for we must bear in cund that 
the spectator has ever the incidents of the story 
vindly stamped on bis mental vision, and does 
not waif to r>e he!t>ed m the niargm. In the 
Btddoik Siiahtruc Thtalrt the music was excellent, 
both when the amateurs performed and when the 
Town Band played They auakened in the souls 
of the feeling portion of the audience who bad any 
sympathy for sounds the most pleasant emotions 
and kept the chord la a remarkably beautiful 
harmony Of the performance nothing can be 
exaggeratedly stated The part of the kmg 
Pitroroblia, represented by Baboo Kaliprosuno 
Sing, was admirably done. His mien was right 
roval. and bis voice truly imperial From the 
first scene of the pJav when he with his pleasant 
companion, a cmJized bufloon. commenced to 
interchange words of fellowship to the last seene- 
when he was translated with his fair Oorf'i*i to 
heaven be kept the attention of the audience 
coniinuou'ly alive and made a mo-t glad-ome 
impression on their minds. Every t\ord he gave 
utterance to was suited to the action which followed 
it In the language of the poet he did truly hold 
the mirror up to nature. A\'ho*e heart did not 
palpitate with the mo«t quick emotions when the 
king, beaimg the nymphs cry for help, announced 
his approach in the most heroic strain, and went 
to their rel ef'' The act was as chivalrous as it 
was heroic. There was the romance of real life 
iwre^nted in true colors. But how sweetly does- 
the language of love convey its neaning to a 
lovers mmd. Oorvosi is rescued from the infernal 
clutches of the demon, she thanks in a soft but 
most elouent Janguage her gallant saviour : 
CntUrolfUia. her lady of honor niincle, in the 
song of thank'gi'vicg. while the kirg hears in the 
dnltet air the most passionate voice of love. The 
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sceae lav io the Hemcxiot iau?e, and the romantic 
objects that allured observation from around, with 
the ang»lic charms of Oorvosi and the g5orion| 
graces of her lovelv campanion. threw the taind of 
the tmg into a kmd of magical en-hantment 
and his vision thenceforth h^-same the heavenlv 
fair. Then •’ini's the S''=‘ne of the deseeadin? of 
the Heavenly car with Orbosl and Chittroletha on 
singing ma mast raptanus strvn and Upping the 
g-azing soul hterallv as it were in Elvsian bliss 
If there cauld be angel vis’ts on earth which poett- 
sit^ of. the appearance of O-vasi with h“r ethereal 
companion in the heavenbv car was snch a visit 
It straolc the heart of everv one of the spectators 
It almost realized the scriptural vision of Ebjah s 
ascension to Heaven. H'e have seen pic'nres of 
Grecian cods driving chariots and read of ancient 
heroes skitnming the air throngh snch ear«. but all 
the glowing figures of imagiaatioa whnh we had 
form^ m®lted awav as the mists disappeared and 
the heaveni.v ear from Indra a region neared onr 
common eirtln The attitude of Oorvo'i on the car 
w^ delightfully picturesque, and the sweet songs and 
music which attended ttie descent cave it the glow 
of an Arabian night’s dream But the enchantment 
WM not yet complete She came and vanished 
like a n»ioa. The king w^ rO'tl^s. and in the 
of Iflve apDcaled with child hhe simpbeitv 
to the counsel of Bidoosook the Buffoon who like 
Lear’s foot mocked his sorrow but never leaving 
his moralizing occupation The discoa'olate Dil^ee. 
’^e to tb“ king worships the gods to core her 
husband’s misdirected love hut subsequently moved 
bv the frantic state of the Rajah di-.avows her 
worship recalls her praver and second* bis wi^h 
to propitiate the deities to gratif.v bis desire This 
13 the true picture of the Hindn ladr who at the 
sacrifice of her own bappiness would even sobmit 
to austerities and observances for the fnlfilment of 
her lord's wishes. Nest opens the most affecting 
part of the plav. Tlie commencement is solemn 
and the circumstance *enons The electric light 
opens upon the air and the amllery of heaven 
roars termonaonslv — in the midst of this sceae 
the king enters singlv and in a state of a great 
escitemenL cri« for Oo-vosi in « most lamentable 
strain, turns his mind inward, discourses with his 
own soul nogs the bells of his passion and 
addresses the woods, and trees the birds and sties 
in a most pathetic tone. This part of the action 
was the most difficult, and our friend Ealipro»ono 
sustained it most nobly If love could fre feigned. 
ilnlpTOisirJir dli^ ii* weil’ rflen^nr suldvb'simr ifle 
mountain — now the woods behind. — now the nver 
beneath and now the birds above, with the essenti^ 
pau'es of affection, when the heart is rent bv the 
agony of love, hke Hilton’s Adam at the los of 
Eve— the soliloquizing in the most pathetic maimer 
and calling forth the most fonder emotion from 
the deep wells of oassion ala HimUt—thi repeated 
fails which the king met with from the n“^tive 
replies which he construed in that franbe mood 
from the significant sounds that dropped— all th«e 
were qnito natural and most admirably put into 
action However we would not give any thing 
for the Oorvosi for whom the king had spent so 
much breath. H’e doubt whether our countrymen 
would content themselves with presenting to the 
world such an Orvosi whom poetry represents as 
the pxragon of beauty, as was represents at the 
Bidiotk Theatre- Bat we do notdupaiage 


her. She will make a different being— that is 
more acceptable. — if she continue on earth, for love- 
making in heiven is quite another af&ir. and is 
not suited to the tete of us mortals. Bidoosook 
was ably performed, but his jokes were lost partly 
on acconnt of the noise, and partly on account of 
the nmntelligibilitv of the language The Cowar 
was tost lute Homes’s Young Norval, and the 
caressing address of Oirvosi set in tune was most 
magniBceutly done Other characters were in- 
differently gold, hut the voice which spoke from 
behind the scene was reallv abominable 

IHiile we thus do justice to Biboo &hprossoano 
Smg we must however be allowed to express one 
patriotic wish. With all its excellencies the 
Biddoth Shahttu! Theatre is a private establish- 
ment. tfKw^h. Its. very existence is a sign of the 
times This attempt to cultivate the drama 
13 justlv pra'seworthy. but what we would like to 
have is a public institution of the kind of a 
permanent character The age is much too advanced 
to wait for an elaborate dissertation on the 
nsefulness of such an institution in order to get it 
established There are mauv among ns we know, 
with good sense and sufficiency enough to come 
forward and aid snch a project and at the head 
of that band we nnhesitatinglv put down the 
name of Baboo Kaliprosono Smg Let the lovers 
and patrons of the Drama form themselves into a 
bodv take the project into tbeir consideration, 
and they are assnred of every encouragement and 
co-operaiion from the B<nho Patriot 

The third plav to be staged by the 
Vidyotsabim Theatre was Sarifn-Safyaia/j, 
also the work of Kaliprasanna It was 
rehearsed on June 4. 185S * 


appendix 


ADDmo^3 


Id the first part of this article, published 
last month. I omitted to mention the perfor- 
mance of Xolhtng Sup^rfUiotis at the Hindu 
Theatre on Slarch 29. 1832 The following 
letter, whicb appeared in the Indta Gaxettc 
of Saturday, ilarch 31, 1832, speaks for 
lUeU 


JAUn- oj* xihr tlviux ,?»-zvrTy- ” 

Sir— As 1 have frequently perused m your 
paper articles eulogizing the natives for their 
^vaneemeat m literature and polite arts I became 
t^iroBS of aseeraming by personal exammation. 
the proScieacv of this rising class IVith this 
Ttew I procured a ticket of admittance to the 
BiMou Amateur The-stre and proceeded last 
night to witness the tprformance of “Xothisg 
^iTEErncors” which had been notified m the 
iJnqinrer as prepared tor the • eveti'ng’s entertam- 
ment Ihe play commenced at half after 7. in 


•**■«« glean from the old files of the Samhzd 
JJnhftakar that the play was rehearsed at the 
'loyotsahiai Theatre oa the 23rd ^ ' 1’>G5 

Bpigali Era (June. lS53i .” — ifemoirs ' 

irossunno 5’jnp. by ilaomitha Nath G 
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the presence of a lj3gb!j' respectable Eoropean 
and native audience. The pnncinal character 
VI ere the STn,TAir Sewm. Giafer, Sadi and the 
Fait. Gelsaie The portly figure and the prond 
independent air of Selim were well suited to the 
etiara-'tpr of an eastern monarch Giafer also 
sustained his part with credit to himself , and the 
feminine blandishment, assumed by the fair 

Gulnair, displayed much fine taste and a right 
conception ot the character of an eastern beauty , 
but the judgment and theatrical tact displayed 
by Sadi, throughout the vaned and difficult parts 
he had to perform, were calculated to surpass 
the most sangume expectations His soliloquy 
and dream about a fine dinner composed of mutton 
clop, ic had a verv pleasing effect on the 
audience . and the difference of his manners 
whilst in prospenty was so well contr^ted to 
those he had shewn whilst in poverty, that it 
could not fail to attract attention and call forth 
applause. The dresses of the actors were 
superbly rich, and the scenery. although 
inferior to that of the princmal Theatres was yet 
arranged with much taste The minor charactei^ 
were also very creditabh sustained by tbe 
amateurs In fact, the whole went off with great 
cefnt . reflecting the highest credit oa every one 
connected with the Hiodu Theatre 

In conclusion I mu»t e.\piess the high satis- 
faction which 1 denied fiom the entertainment of 
the evening, and which more than confirmed the 
favourable account which I had read of native 
improvement in i our publication and the other 
papers of the day I wa almost forgetting »o say 
that there was one thing to be regretted and 
which seemed to have been felt by every one 
present— and that was. that the play was too short 
and the room was rath^i small Considering tbe 
numlier of gentlemen that were invited on the 
occaoion. we hope the managers of this little 
Theatre will lemedr these complaints id their 
next performance and give u» a good ireat 
within a short time 


Calcutta 

.doth .March, 1S32 


Your obedient servant 
A Fninsn to tbc NsTtVEh 


spedes of amusemeot than their countrymen were 
hitherto accustomed to throw away their money 
upon, complain of having had to encounter heavy 
losses. Their compUmt is the more mortifying 
from the fact that those w’ho have the power to 
aid them successfully, although hugely patronising 
the despicable tamashas that abound in tlie 
country — bull-bull fights and dancing girls,— would 
not lay out a farthing for the thousand times more 
gratifying shews which the Theatre is capable of 
affordlmg Perhaps the majority of the rich m 
Calcutta are from their ignorance of the English 
language, insusceptible of the exquisite delight which 
an English play well acted can impart to the 
spectator Yet if even all those whose education has 
furnifthed them with a refined h«te and enables them 
to appreciate ffie Drama of the west, took that 
interest in the new' theatre which they ought to take, 
Its 'nanagers could not certainly despair of success. 
Shahespear s plaj s acted by Hindoo youths is a 
novelty which none assuredly should miss, and 
such acting as we observed at the Oriental Theatre 
on Thursday last mav well make us proud of the 
vereatiJe and e.Tfraordioary genius of our country- 
men. We admit that all the cliaracters in the play 
were not so w'ell represented as we could wish : 
jet Falstaff was a trump and king Henry spoke 
and gesuculated like a king We wondered 
specia'lj at the wav in w'hich the young man who 
personated the former character went through his 
part, mimicking the curpulent old blackguard in 
voice and ge»turo so remarkably that the audience 
was in a roar of laughter- The pronunciation of 
some of tbe actors w’as excellent , that of the rest, 
not altogether bad, IV e again wish that a 

generous public will encourage these efforts to 
est-iblish a source of rational amusement m Calcutta 
and revive gradualli the dramatio spirit of our 
countrymen We wi^h also that the ulao^ge^^ ol 
tbe Onental Theatie will heieafter think of getting 
up Bengallee plajs aftei the manner of out very 
spirited breathrea of Bombay w ho are now star- 
ring It at the Grant Road Theatre. 

Cottni.cMO'ts 


.Snjut Manmatlia Nath Ghosh, who 
possesses flic files of the Hindoo Paluot 
lor IS.Vo. has very kindly allowed me to take 
notes of the following account of the 
performance of Henry lY, Pt I. which 
appeared in the Hindoo Patriot for 
February 22, 1855 • 


Tiir OmrxTAL Theatre —After the lapse of 
nearly a j car, the Onental Theatre le-opened on 
the Ijili m‘-tant with the performance of Shakea- 
. pear’s Henry IV. part first, and a farce entitled 
the Amateurs, wTiuen exprc-^sly for the Chow- 
rmgbee Theatre by Henry Jleredith I’.irler C S. 
m tho-e dajs m wh.ch civilians and military men 
did not deem it vulgar to amuse themselves with 
the ICO rational pleasures of the stage Tlie 
managers of the Onental The.atre m their 
enJca\ours to nationalise a more intellectual 


The following paragraph, quoted from tbe 
Calcutta Monthly Journal for 1835 (Pt. If 
Asiatic Nows, p 327), furnishes additional 
proof that the Hindoo Pioneer was j weekly, 
aud not a fortnightly nor a monthly papei, 
and that it was first published on 27 August, 
1835 

New' Pedlicatioxs — a periodical called the 
Hindu Piontxr, closely resembling m exterior the 
lAlerarn Gazette and entirelj’ the production of tbe 
^udents of the Hindoo College has been published 
The fiist number of the work was issued on the 
27th August and on the whole reflects great credit 
on tho contnbutors and editors 

P. M7 c 1 / 35 for Sept. 1822 read Feb. 1. 1822. 

390 2 55 , complete^ „ play in Imgtisli 

play in Eng on a more 

ambitious scale 



Alekh Religion in Orissa 

bt pasdit bdiayak: msRi 


J ORAlvDA, a village in the Dheokanal State, 
has been the principal '•eat of Alekbism 
for a long tirae. The hills, formiog the 
isolation of Dhenkanal, have been barriers to 
the qnick onrush of any new culture into 
the State from the plain country Notwith- 
standing the isolation, Dhenkanal, where the 
Savara people predominate and which 

according to tradition owes its name 

to a Savara Dhenka bv name, is regarded 
by the Hindus of Orissa as a place 
of sanctity on account of a Swvite shnne 
existing on the slope of the Kapilasa hill 
which is a few miles from Joraoda 
T;be natural grandeur of this bill is 
exceedingly charming. A perennial spring 
■flows down from the top of the bill and 
washes the head of a Suva image, eosbrioed 
in a temple standing on toe slope This 
temple was constructed dunng the reign of 
Purushottam Deva. the sovereign lord of 
Orissa in the 15th century A D 

There are several natural caves on the 
hill, which are occasionally occupied by the 
Sadbus coming from distant places These 
•caves are said to have been the abode of the 
sages in the remote past According to 
tradition this lull was the seat of the sage 
Kapila to whom a Sanskrit work, describing 
the sanctity of the various shnoes of Orissa, 
is attributed. It is, therefore, a common 
belief that Kaoilasa. the name of the bill, 
has been derived from Kapila-vasa I need 
mention here that the pilgrims, when they 
•gather here on festive occasions, observe no 
•s'.’Jtf.’U'f'J'.ww. 

The Kapilasa has been referred to as a 
piace of sanctity la the Oriya Ramayana by 
Balaram Das. a contemporary of Cbaitanya 
of Bengal. It is stated in the prologue 
of this work that Siva, residing on this hill, 
heard the name of Rama from Brahma and 
bv muttering this name, was cured of the 
disease he was suffering from on account 
of the deatruction d Daksa’s sacnffce. Having 
noticed the miraculous restoration of Sira’s 
health, Parvati requested her husbvnd to 
expose the means of his cure and thereupon 
he narrated the story of Rama. 

67—6 


Another reference as to the sanctity of 
the Kapilasi is found m an Oriya poem, 
called Govmdachandra by Yasovant Das, a 
contemporary of Balaram Das. This poem 
is recited by the Yogis of Orissa, while 
wandering from village to village bogging 
alms during the drv season These Yogis 
lead a married life and cultivate land, 
which they possess, during the rainy season, 
but do not hire their labour They take 
food cooked by all non-Brahmin people 
and at the same time declare that the 
founder of their society was Gorakhanatb. 
With such social characteristics the Yogis 
claim that the poem Govmdachandra is the 
sole property of their society. 

Tins poem deals jvith the initiation of 
Ooviodachaodra, a King of Bengal, to 
asceticism by Hadipa It is narrated in it 
that Hadipa had left Govindacbaudta lu a 
prostitute’s house for probation and pro* 
needed to Kapilasa Besides Nauda Das, 
who flourished, very likely la the 17th 
century A D, mentions Dhenkanal as a 
religious centre m his Anakara-samhtta. I 
might mention here that this Analara-samftifa 
contains a religious doctrine which resembles 
that of Aiekbtsm 

I shall now proceed to notice the 
general features of the religion. Alekhism 
generally prohibits image worship and 
observance of the caste system. But a 
certain section of the Alekhists who lead a 
household life, observe caste system to a 
certain extent. It, however, advocates 
/i’aijr AriiMg’ i!i«Y<£rag«“ coixf exA'crc- 
tion of desire. Those followers, wao have 
renounced the world, subsist on alms They 
take cooked food, if obtained from a house 
in course of begeing. And they take this 
food on the mam road running through the 
Tillage, never acquiescing to the request for 
taking this food either within the house or 
on the outer veranda of the house from which 
they have obtainedit. They particularly avoid 
taking any food cooked by Brahmins It 
13 also noteworthy that no Alekhist takes 
his meal after sunset. The Alekhists general- 
ly wear red garments and do not enter 
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into religious controversy. It is also highly 
interesting that they never get tKemselres 
proToted at the ieering of a heretic. 
Besides they daily devote some time to 
meditation and localize the gods, such as 
Brahma, Siva and Narayana menboued in 
their literature, in the human body. 

No religion is tally comprehensible from 
its external character and as such I shall 
take pains to notice the esoteric doctrine of 
Alekhism My chief source of knowledge 
on the subject is the literature which this 
religion possesses 

Among the works, containin? the Alekb 
doctrine, so fat published, the Vtshnugarbha- 
pKrana by Cbaitanya Das. most elaborately 
represents the teachings of Alekhism This 
work was noticed for the first time by 
3Ir. Xageodranath Base in his book entitled 
“The Modern Buddhism and tts Folloicerfi 
in Orissa ” Of late, Professor Artaballabli 
Mahaoty M A has edited this Parana from 
three manuscripts and be is of opinion that 
the author flourished in the first half of 
the 16tb century A D Now let us review 
what it contains 

It opens with inrocatioos to Sarasvati 
and Mahabrahma, hut Sarnsvati is represented 
here as an mstruMent communicatiog 
wisdom from Alekh to the man. not as a 
personified goddess of the modern Hinduism 
Then Sanaka exposes the following meta- 
physics to Sauoaka. 

“Alekha manifests himself in every thing 
in tho universe, but his manifestations are 
formless ‘ The universe which appears before 
our eyes are dependent on the Dharm.n of 
Alekha,® who assumes semblance in four 

il ) 9 ff I 

gWTHStf ^ BT firny I 

-qt? Il Tt 3^5 p” (p. 5) 

"Alekha .is the greatest and everylhins— g eat 
or small— is Ins serabUac'. Hs is formle^ 
although he assumes semb’ance.” * 

(2) 

® © © 

TW •mt s«;TK5f r (p. 5' 

"He pervades the universe in the.fona of 
Dharina • —The universa is regulated bj hK Hws of 
UUatma. • Tlie tree pToduces tlj-wers and fruits 
through the force of hia Dharma ” 


colours — while, yellow, brown and red® 
Alekha is himself Vishflu and from him 
proceeds Nirakara^ 'When the latter appears, 
the former disappears lO emptiness. Tnen 
Ifirakara creates the seven oceans® and places 
them 10 the frying pan of clouds supported 
on the head of a person having two names. 
Manu and Parama wearing a pair of shoes— 
one called Udanga or flying and the other 
parama or psrmaaeat.® fue person, bis 
shoes and the frying pan are all created by 
Nirakara. 

The universe resides m the womb of 
Alekha who is incomprehensible'^ The lour 
Vedas know nothing of him ® Nirakara, 

(3) qriTffa^fg » 

BUT BfBT fitStfilHI II 

bIb 5|;q Big* i” (p. 7-8 ' 

Hts semblances shine as fou- different colours, 
lUinely white yellow, orange and red which appear 
to Us his (orms " 

U) 

«| ir (p. 8) 

■'He 6rs,t assumed the form of ‘Vishuu vs hence- 
proceeded the formles*” 

(5) Bff B^ar Bhqr? Il 

^vflraiT^C^iTlroTBftri'^Bsr 1” (p. 6) 
'Tea'^ springing from h!« eyoa. came into 
existence as seven ot^aas " 

(fij “3% f« onji agrr jfti i 

ftft wmq fqvg if’ 

'Again he manufactured a fr.viug p.in of clouds 
and placed the depthle^s water of the oceaps. 

IQ It,” 

*Ta qm it 

qif^TBrfsq i 

{p 9) 

'He called the being, sprung out of Ins mind, 
Manu and Parama and making a pair of shae-"— 
one flying and the other iiennanent, he put them 
on hi3 tcieated being’ t>) feel.” 

(7) f 

^ Bltms BR B3' SE3T »” (p. 24> 

‘ He niysleciouily maaife^ted in the form of 
viahnu and from Jus womb emanated numberless 
worlds,,” 

(8; “SRTT ^ BtFc I 

^11” (j. 1)) 

“lie I- infinite and his entity and iion-cntity 
both a-c ecdlpvs Ho'w can ibo Vedas describe 
Ills greatness ? ’ 
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springing from Alekha. remains in the state 
o! sleep and m this state Jyoti originates* 
Then again the seven oceans being agitated 
with the wind exhaled by Xiralcara in the 
state of sleep produce tides and from these 
tides proceeds Eala or time which is often 
identified with Karaala or lotas Avarice, 
attachment, anger, Inst and illnsion are 
attributes of this Kala “ 

Brahma, sprineing from the lotn". sits 
on the filament He, being bafiled at the 
attempt at tracing his origin at the bottom 
of the stalk of lotns, hears a voice from 
emptiness asking him to create the world 
Thereafter be creates it in collaboration with 
Kala.** 

'9) t 

e ® § 

irtnfsr^ rnferr > 

’SITWT tt” fp, 10) 
TbiDtine so to himself, he had made bed of 
water and lav along with meditation when he 
became absorbed m meditation a glory of light 
appeared " 

(10) fWtt itrt I 

ayttiTM u 

(o lo) 

“Wa*er being agitated the wind exhaled, 
produced boisterous waves all on a sudden . • Out 
of it emanated Eala which assumed tho form of 
lotns.'’ 

(Ill g^l5TT ^ I 

^ ^ ii 

qtf:% «T5WriTr (p 25) 

“Kala said to Mava Xet thon associate 
thyself with roe. with your attendants, avance 
attachment lust and ang«r” Thus Kala and Slaya 
were unite ' ” 

( 12 ' 

'«? ^ ^rrfttfs srcvrr it 

«15T5 g* ^ « 

^ wtfs^ ^ I 

5t5 ST^IT ?Rgtn I 

^4,^ n i 

^?rTf H 

3 3T^ i 

«? fp. II) 

‘ Brahma stood on the filament of lotus - .. He 
resolved to trace the place of origin of the stalk 
and caught bold of it, hut cculd not reach the 


Aletha, who is colonriess, manifests 
himseU m six colours and from these 
colouTS emanate six formless Vishnns. Again 
from Tishnns proceed innumerable Brahmas 
having discriminating consciousness as their 
characterstics. These Brahmas create an 
infinite number of worlds, each comprising 
twenty-one parts and nine apertures 

The Alekhic cosmic process, in which the 
universe emerges out of Alekha or emptiness, 
appears to be simiUr to that of the 
ilahayaaa sect of Bnddhism. Asvaghosa 
writes that by perceiving subjectivity as 
empty and unreal, one can perceive the 
pure soul manifesting itself as eternal, 
permanent, immutable and completely com- 
prising all things that are pUTe.“ ^e can, 
therefore understand why Alekism selects 
the term Jfirakara (formless) for conveyance 
of sense of the affirmative aspect of Alekha. 
Dbartoa of Alekbism is doubtless the relative 
aspect of Mahayana’s emptiness 

Tbe author of the wo«k under review 
tells us that Jala or water is identical with 
Maya or illnsjon.’i^ Asvaghosa illustrates 
the mode of consciousness and mentation 
that are prodncts of ignorance by the aimiJe 
of water and waves. Our author has adopted 


bottom . . Then he nuietly practised meditation and 
on that account the inoompreheosible Alekha asked 
through a voice from emptiness to create a world in 
the water as would be tlie ground o' his sport.” 

SpT H tflRm I (p 11) 

■ Brahma could not create the world wi'-hont 
Eala's as<ista&ce.” 


^ laxa i 

^ 3 ^fa xtra I 

SMITHS «” (p. 17) 


gtvmr u i” (p. 78) 

From his colourless form proceed colours. 

irom SIX colours emanate six Vishnus Sever^ 

spring from them . . One Brahma says 
Mu I uho has CTeated the world . Another «ars 
*- ’i^thout rival" BiaUmaa after their binh 

CTeafea the worlds each compnsiog 21 parts and 
9 apertures." 


n -isiaohosa's JuaLenlng of Fatth. The 
Open Court Pnblishiog Co, Chicago. 

fI5) *TT«IT traits (p. 66) 

illnsion is called the dart water of the 
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exactly the same simile and it bas some 
bearing very litely on the mystic significance 
of the lotns capital of Asota. 

According to Asvaghosa’s opinion in one 
sonl reside two aspects— snchness and birth 
— and — death {Samsara\ Alefchism’s Mann 
■wearing flying shoe and Panama wearing 
parmanent shoe are, in all litelihood, identi- 
cal with birth-and-deatb and snchness 
respectirely 

“There exists only an infinite noniber of 
series of consciousness either potentially or 
actively in operation and each senes consists 
of a succession of moments of eonscionsness. 
each moment bein? the direct resultant of 
consciousness First in order is igno- 
rance; that IS to say, when we analyse the 
operation of Karma upon a train of moments 
of eonscionsness, we find that its prunary 
effect IS to cause ignorance, namely, the false 
belief held by this consciousness that it is 
a ‘self and ego and the other consegnent 
delasioQs This consciousness, id tom, 
issues in conformation, the potentialities of 
love, hatred and like weaknesses of the 
spirit which are the resnltants of activities 
in previous individuated existeoce and 
inspire to future activities Then emerges 
coDSciousaesB of finite being in general and 
from this issue ‘name and form’ the 
couwption of definite world of particolars”** 
The above is the early Buddhist teaching 
The Ignorance, conformation and conscious- 
ness are regarded by the Mabayanists as 
emptiness It. therefore, appeals that 
Brahma of Alekhism, who is subject to 
emptiness and create id emptiness, is 
tbe consciousness of Buddhism The later 
Brahmas baring discriminating consaousness 
as their cbaracterstic are doubtless tbe finite 
beings. Kala may be taken as conforinatiOD 
Evidently name and form' of Buddhism bas 
Wo. A’.Vfc’na is-sne 

six Yishnu"! These Vishnus are probably 
identical with Sad-ayatana of Buddhism. I 
need not say that the womb of Alekha is 
Tathagatagarbha of Buddhism, not Yirjja 
form of Sri-Krishna 

Alekhism has close affinity with 
Buddhism In the former fire different 
names are given to ^lana as in tbe latter ir 
The four colours, which appeared first, seem 
to be constituent parts of Knsnayatana 
observed by the Bhiksns of Bnddbism. The 
(1C) The rath cf JAoht by^L. D. Barnet. 

( 17 ) 


story of holy Bbarata’s re-birth as a deei 
on account of his association with an animal 
of the same species, as narrated in the 
TisbnDgarbha-pnrana reminds us of Asva- 
gbosa’s teaching that in case a devotee comes 
into unfavourable circumstances he may 
fall down to an inferior state. Again in 
Alekhism the sage Markanda is represented 
as possessing the character of Buddhist 
Avalokitesvara, for he does not attain Alekha 
tbe ultimate goal of bis life on account of 
the row he bad taken for procuring salvation 
to all beings in the worlds* Besides, the 
Alekhtsts maintain the Buddhistic view that 
the creation is begmningless and endless.*® 


('^ Bharat was practising austerities under an 
Asvailha tree (Ficus Rehgiosa) on the bant of a 
nver flowing at the foot of the hilL One day he 
went into the river to bathe while a pregnant 
doe was dnutoog water. It toik fright and leaped 
over the elevatM land to run away. Jo course 
of leaping the young slipped out of its womb. 
Tins youns was picked up and brought up by 
Bharata. Thereafter a fowler happened to be at 
Bharata’s place and killed the deer, taking the 
advantage of Bha'ata'e absence When Bharata 
returned and found bis pet deer lost, he bewailed 
so much that the farther pursuioe of austenties 
had to be discontinued- Be died at last mourning 
the loss of the deer and was retoru as a deer. 
After some Dme this deer came into contact with 
tbe sages and th»reb} was reborn as a firahDun 
after death 

’* At th® tune of dissolution of creatioa. 
Markanda was deeply absorbed m meditation on 
A ekha and on that account he was escorted into 
Aishnu’s (Alekbal womb by a light Here he 
came accross his disciples who had already 
attained salvation. These disciples served as 
his euides in course of his visit to tbe whole of 
AieLba’s womb where the numberless universes 
he Thence Markanda returns, when a new 
creation commence?, and promulgates the Alekha 

religion. Bat his disciples never return. 

(20) ^ Wife \ 

1r «ssr tirfe ^ ii 

'citT fe^ sftr ^ Tfe I 

snfti *1^ 5 gw? H 

B wife SJtr ss[ ^ j 
& UTT gfti 3^? fwT II 

w%^T I 

sfe wt€ k'k RST ?it?T 1” (p. 102) 

*^he Inilu grow in the tree and fall down 
when they are npe. The seeds which be m the 
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It is also noteworthy that the world compnsing 
tweoty-ouo parts aod mne apertures is 
identified by the Alekhists with the humao 
bodysi and therefore it is identical with 
the Buddhistic world comprising only one 
part les8 22 

Alekba sect inculcates, like Mabayana, 
meditation on emptiness** It is often 


Jruit develop into trees in course of urae Again 
fruits grow and fruits lying in them develop 
Similarly creations arc taking place on the body (d 
Alekha lonumerable creations have gone on and 
none can foretell the extent of future creations ” 

(21) fqtis stum? 

(p 98) 

‘‘The body created vn. this process is called 
Brahmanda” 

(21) AMamial of Buddkismh^B, Spence Hardy 

(23) tt W 

fitfir ?r5>r ^dlr sgfift » 

^ fttrs? e:T??a) 


advocated that meditation should be practised 
under the guidance of a Guru. This- 
meditation involves the piercing of six 
wheels or inner parts of the body. This 
act of piercing wheels requires the company 
of one of the opposite sex of the devotee. 
It appears to be Taotric lo character. The 
mecbaoical system of Taotric worship is 
not in vogue m Alekhism. Nevertheless- 
Taotric elements are detectable in the mode 
of meditation of Alekhism But this should 
be borne in mind that association of two 
opposite sexes does not involve the gross 
enjoyment unfettered by moral consideration 
of social expediency, for loose morality 
finds no place in the Alekha society. 

We learn from the life of Buddha that 
ID course of meditation Mara attempted 
to disturb him Mara is taken for semen 
by the Alekhists,®* It is, therefore, a primary 
duly of an Alekhist to extinguish the desire 
for gross enjoyment by some prescribed 
method which the preceptor discloses only 
to his disciples Otherwise it is strictly 
secret 


few j 

^ tr H 

sfTirat ’^rfs i 

intR swift \ 

% wr* n 

W3*r? SI ftsT St 5^ [\ 

ufc' gfs' 1 

tfi sfts 5rT?rtmti \ 

?fs^«W!tflTSf| ^3 1 

^ ^l3>wst|; tntr ^ «ftuT€ tt” 

(p. 104) 

' Alekha's form is so great that it, b“-ng ml 
•within DulUty and being void within vacuity and 
again being empty within emptiness, pervades 
the universe • Jiva and i’arama never desert the 
body (their respository) if six lotuses (of the inner 
body) are pierced ••• The quivenng drop becomes 
steady it the consuming fiames are made to be 
intenbe m the dweiing place of Siva — -The 
position of "Yogi IS not attainable so Jong as the 
resting place of desire which is the enemy of 
the Togis is not made to be comptetety consumed 

one should luminate on Paratna Hamast, 

taking a moderate meal, keeping up the whole 
night and pieiciog the six wheels ••Honecau 
aitam the means of union •with Brahmau without 
preceptor’s guidance. ■ Alekha reveals himself wuhm 
the faithful who has gained power of r^izauoa 


The above process of meditation was 
probably in vogue in the early Mahayana, 
otherwise Tautrism of loose morality 
could n 't have found a place id it. Be 
that as it mav, I am inclined to say that 
the later Buddhism is now suiviving in 
Orissa under the garb of Alekbism. 

The survival of Buddhism in Orissa is not 
a matter of wonder to us. for its prevalence 
in the ICth century A D is evident from the 
dispute between the Buddhists and Brahmins 
as recorded in the tompie chronicle of Puri 
as well as in the Gniiesabibiiufi, an Onya 
poem, and from the mention in the Tibetan 
chronicles that the King Mufcunda Dev of 
Onssa was a Buddhist®* But we cauuot 
of course, guess from these references which 
of the Buddhistic cults prevailed in Orissa 
during the 16th century A. D Achyutananda 
Das. contemporary of Balaram Das, 
writes in his work SitnVa-Samhifa that a 
Brabmiu boy, Mathuri by name, witnessed the 

which IS unsUa'naWe. if the precepter be not 
propitiated-” -Where is Jiva. there is Paratna 
Both i^ide in the same place • —The Senses 
should be eiTectively restrained in such manner 
as a ruler incarcerates the convicts ” 

** I got this inforniatiou from an Alekhist 
whOT 1 was _ travelling by tram from Hindol 
to Cuttack t-ta. Dhealmoal. in company of Babu 
faaslubhusan Roy, Secretary, Dtkal Sahitya Samai 
Cuttack. 

** Pag Sam Jon Zaug by Pal Tor# 
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performance of rairaeuloos deeds by 
tJ-orathanath and Jlallibanath on the bant 
of the PracM (now ftowing under the same 
name in the Puri district' in the bygone 
day?. Gorakhanath and lilaUikanatb did 
no doubt diffuse Saha/ia call in the 
northern India. An Oriya poem called 
Soptanga Yoga containing the mode of Toga 
practice is also attributed to Oorabhanatb. 
It may not be Gorakhanath’s original 
work-, but it doubtless bears testimony 
to his influence on the social .life of 
Orissa I have stated at the beginning 
of this paper that the Yogis in Orissa claim 
to be the remnant of the school fonoded by 
Gorakhanath. This Gorakhanatii belonged to 
Sahajia school and it can, therefore, be held 
that Sahajia cult of Budhism prevailed in 
Grisha during the 16th century A. D 

I may now give a brief historical sketch 
of the growth of Alekh cult in Dbeukanal. 
Buddha first converted to his faith Tapnsa 
and Bballika, two merchants from CTtkal at 
Bodhagaya on their way to Ilagadlia. Imme- 
diately after his attainment of Nirvana « On 
then return they erected the Cbaityas and 
began to diSnse the message they obtained 
■from the great teacher. Subseqaently they 
left for Burma and preached there.” Abont 
three centuries after their departure. Buddhism 
with the conquest of Orissa by Asota, began 
to be firmly established. Thus it bad a 
stronghold in Onssa. 

In the beginning of the Christian era there 
occured a split m Buddhism which was 
consequently devided into two sects— 
Hinayana and llahayana According to 
Tibetan version llahayana originated in 
Orissa during the rule of CbandraraLsbita 
This statement might not be true, but the 
fact cannot be denied that in course of lime 
a sub sect called Sahaj'ayana sprang from 
■ilahayana. The tenets of this sub-sect are 
embodied in 'Buddha Gana 0 Doha’ edited 
by Slahamahopadhyaya H P. Sbastri. We 
gather from this work that Sahaj’ayana incol- 
cates meditation on the void and denoonees 
caste system as well as image worship®* 


(20 .A.svagho«a’s Buddlia-charda, Book XV, nn 
CO-(32. 

(21) Asiatic JkCSfQiclKs Vol. XVI. RangooD.ins- 
criptiOD. 

(2^) PaO Sam Jon Zang part I Dv Jor 
by itai Bahadur Sant Chandra Das, B. A,! 
C. 1. R. (Cll). ^ 

(291 Ibid.- 


Again it is noteworthy that its meditation 
appears to be Tantric in character. Sabaj'a- 
yana beats, therefore, a comparisou to 
Alekhism. 

We know from Tibetan accounts that 
Kahna or KrisDacharya and Sarababhadra 
whose songs appear m the aforesaid woik, 
belong to Orissa*® Savara people have also 
been referred to m 'Baiidha Oana 0 Doha.' 
Again the language used in this work has 
more affinity with the Oriya*‘ than any other 
aottheru vernacular lam, therefore, inclined 
to hold that Sahajayana originated m Orissa. 

The Sahaj’ia poet of the above work had 
probably some intimate connection with the 
Kspilasa, for it mentions the Savara sages 
residing on the top of a great hill®® This 
bill IS very likely identical with the Kapilasa 
which is the suitable place for the practice 
of Yoga Toe prevalence of Buddhism in 
the vicinity of this hill is also corroborated 
by the old copper-plate records.** 

We learn from varioos sources that 
Orissa was the centre of learning of Toga 
sys'ero. Under the Bbauma dynasty, there 
flounsbed a king, Subbakara Sesan by name, 
who sent as token of present the antograph 
mannscript of Gaodavyoba to the emperor of 
China through Prajna who studied Toga 


*ir?r' I 

rioill vT? I 

VI rival (p. 21) 

(30) Ibid. 

■‘Kahaa or Kahnya (Krisna) name of a Bnddhiat 
Tantric sage was born of a Brahmin family 
in Onssa and was initiated into the mystic cult lY) 

Senior Knsnatharyya "ssas bom of a Brahmin 
family of Onssa (LVil) 

SavanfKi m Tibetan ua name of a Buddhist sago 
who belonned to the hih-tiibe called Savara- 

Sarahabhadra is the name of the earliest 
dinu'ers ofTantriL Buddhism He learnt (Vajrayana) 
tTom bovasnkalpa. king of Onssa— • iCXXl) 

(31) (p. 19) This is doubtless the Oriya 
possessive form of the second personal pronoun. 

(P. 19) Here we notice the Oriya 
locative case ludicatiog suffiv 

SimilaTly many other Onya forms, wliich are 
not m_iise m any other northern vernacular, are 
found in this work. (p. 13) 

(32) strfqft firs? ^ I 

Peiteiv. September. 193). 
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svstem in Orissa in the 8;h century A D.** 
It is stated in the Prakrit inscription from 
Nagarjunakonda ol the 3rd century A D 
th.at Badhisin erected a Badhist monastery 
on the Pnspa’in** irhich is mentioned in 
Hmen Tsiang's account of Orissa BoJhisiri 
and Naropa are said to have practised Toga 
at Ratnagiri of Orissa^s which have been 
recently exphredbvRn Bahadur R P Cuanda 
as well as by Mr H C Cnafekdar It 
IS also worthy of mention that the present 
Khandayat Zetmadar of Ratnagin claims a 
descent from the ki ig Yasnkalpa Kesan 
who 13 probably identical with Savesubalpa. 
the preceptor of Sarahabhadra It is, there- 
fore. not unreasonable ti sav that Yoga 
system of Sahajayana originated from Onssa 

Tne Onya literatnre of Chaitanya'^ tim'» 
represput almost a Sahajia religion mixed 
with Hindnism Such admixture is natural, 
for the sea-coast tract of Onssa. where the 
literature generallv fljutished, was open to 
the influeuae of different rehzuns Now 
Sah3]iyana in the cii't Ind has been fnliv 
ftbsorbad in Hmduisu wmle it is retained 
in tne form of Alekhism in Baenkaial wh'ch 
15 naturallv secure against the outside 
influence It appears that th“ KiDiiasa was 
the origina’ seat of Alefehism Alefcfa 
teachings resemble the nihih-m of Kapila 
and on that account this hill bas been 
called Kapila-Tasa The removal of Ibe 
Akkn seat from the Eapita* to Joranda 
seems to be due to later Bfahmaoical 
tyranny 

Alekhism is now rapidlv spreading among 
the abirgmesof the highlands of Orissa and it 
IS expected to be the predominant religion 
in the Fendatory States of OrisSa m the near 
future This religion, though now rapidlv 
spreading, was on the verge of extinction 
in the beginning of the l9th century It 
was Bhim Bboi. who rescued it from 
imminent extinction and to him, therefore, 
belongs the credit of its extensive spread 
I shall, therefore, conclude this paper after 
giving a short account of his life 

Bhim Bhoi was born in a Khand family 
lu the Rerhakhol State some time between 
1S50-63 In each and every Sudra village 
in Orissa a house is set apart where a set 

(34) E- I Yol. NV. pp 3<33-G4. 

(So) itii..Yol.XX. p. 23. 

BO) Pag Szm Jon /a/ipby Pal Jor. 


of Bhagavat by Jaganoath Das, is kept and' 
chanted every night Bhim Bhoi, belonging 
to the aborgmal tribe, daily attended this 
Bhagavat house and listened to the reci- 
tation Subsequently he came into contact 
with a preacher of Aiekh sect who accom- 
panied him to the Guru of the sect residing: 
in Dnenkanai Here Bhim Boi was initiated, 
and thereafter be passed his days in 
rebgions preachings, making his principal 

abode in the Sonepur State While in 
Sonepur, he was blind, but the cause of 
the loss of his eye sight is not known. 

Baiui Baoi attracted followers —male and 
female — m large numbers Some learned 

Brahtnias also became his disciples, 

renoQociaj the caste distinction He took 

a female folliwer as his wife and children 
were also barn to him He died at 
Khaliapali m Sonepur in 1895. Tois 
religious mm was a verv giod poet His 
teachings are embodied in the poems which 
he dictacei t> lus literate disciples to write. 

I give bebw twj extracts Irom his. poems 
cOQtaiQiug the rel.gious teaching which is 
similar to that of Ciuitanya Das tne author 
ol Vt^Hu^nibhapurann 


<tfrr ffPtrtt 'uni «s[n i^^t ti'HT 


® fe e 

5?^ anRtzs t^trNsrr i. ) 

{ Sr % ( gerifi: j 

5^ gtpl 

% rni| t Qimt: ) 

V? ^ j ,j (p 3 j) 


ue, WHO possesses no form nor enlifr 

jandef. lo eioplme^s . Esmiction ol dS.ft 

TO tie coming „[ tne emgte alptotet ,s tS 

r^ion he pivaches •. . » v is mt- 

(k tiioa pure mmd' He made thee la the 

»» -tc M 

„*ornS.:Sre,.rf;„b?!s? 

I «- ‘nind’ The intmite emptiness. 

on your palate; trace it tLoufh 



Address to the All-Bengal Muslim Students' Conference 
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T he night IS daib over out land, the 
peoples’ Clod is obscured spreading 
blindness of unreason that leads to 
general disruption and disaster. In a dense 
atmosphere of mutual distrust whatever we 
try to raise as our shelter comes down 
with a Clash upon our heads, and all oar 
endeavoors, even those that are for public 
-good hurt the cause that is our omi A 
•saicidal insanity prevents us from realizing the 
utter heinousness of striking those whose 
destiny is one with ourselves, and the very 
education that we receive, in a strange 
perversion of its ideal, supplies weapons of 
sophistry for fratricidal conflict 

This evil, which lihe a nightmare, is 
■stifling the life-breath of oar country, 
belongs to an irrational area of senility 
whose time I hope, is near to its end. The 
chief symptom of its dissolution we notice 
■ ■ the very conflagration it spreads, building 


its own cremation fire. When the time 
comes for the retribution of the accumulated 
iniquities of ages we must go through a 
period of terrible trial and straio but let 
us accept it with the patient hope that the 
curse has neatly worked itself out and the 
thunderous fury has the effect of cleansing 
the atmosphere 

Let the morning break in the East in a 
majesty of the new-born light, let 
the youth of the country heroically 
overcome the bairiers of difference in 
opinions and customs, in religions and 
interests and combine in welcoming a new 
age at tlie call of brothers’ love. It is the 
weak who have not the power to forgive, 
let the vigorous generosity of the young 
manifest itself by silenclsg all bickerings 
and building a commonwealth of comrade- 
ship upon an unshakable foundation of a 
perfect spirit of co-operatiou 


Disarmament: Past, Present and Future 

Bt S. S RAJAGOPALAN 


I N common parlance disarmament implies 
the abandonment or redaction of warlike 
establishments In the words of Viscount 
Cecil “it is a genuine first step towards the 
complete disappearance of all aggressive 
armaments among the nations of tbe world’ 
The idea underlying disarmament is to do 
away with the manifold miseries resulting 
from warfare. This wjir mentality or 
psychology or psychosis has a long history 
dating as far back as the very dawn of the 
human race. The state of nature in which 
rn.sn is supposed to have originally lived is 
often described as one of incessant warfare. 
If political theorists and philosophers are 
prone to dismiss it as a pure figment of 
imagin.aliun, history comes to tbe rescue. 
Even the holy scriptures of the different 
religions of the world make njervUon of 
righteous wan fought in the name of Ood 


known as dharma ytiddhas, jehads and 
crusades, pertaining to Hinduism, Islam and 
Christianity respectively. H’^ar has thus been 
a l^alized mode of the most hideous, wholesale 
and violent forms of killing It has been 
the product of selfish egoism and jingoistic 
nationalism. To count the number of wars 
that hare been fought from the birth of the 
human race down to the present time may 
be an arduous task. Bot to get an idea of 
the loss the world has sustained it may 
suffice to note that from I8il to lhl4 forty 
wars have been fought. The Napoleonic 
war lasted for 9,000 days and two million 
sonls perished. The Great IVar lasted for 
l.ioO days and the loss in men amounted to 
ten milLons. The horrors of war are so 
^at that it has been pithily teinaiked, 
“if mankind does not end war. war will end 
mankind.” Heoce in view of the colossal 
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losses that have resulted from war it is being 
realized through such agencies as the t>agQe 
of Nations that disarmament is desirable 
Bat a policy of disarmament bristles with 
numerous difficulties and before enumerating 
them it 13 necessary to trace the growth of 
the idea of disarmament from its very 
origin. A reading of history will show that 
the healthy idea of a need for disarmament 
was rather long in coming It was oulv as 
late a'i 181T that the first attempt was made 
towards reduction of armaments By the 
Rnsh-Bagot agreement the United States of 
America and Great Britain limited the 
number of their warships on the Great Lakes 
to three vessels Again in 1831 and 1&(>3 
France attempted without results to bring 
'-about an international limitation of arma- 
ments As imperialism, the dominant note 
oi the nineteenth century and disarmament 
developed side by side, one running counter 
to the othei. all attempts dur.ng the nine^entb 
■century at disarmament were vain® and 
puenlo. The next stage was reached in 1902 
when the Argentine-Chile Agreement was 

concluded, bv which the nations party to 
nt resolved to desist ftom acquiring 

•vessels of war Later, the Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907 were, for wact of a legal 
or moral sanction, powerless to enforce those 
agreements It was only after the shock 
of the Great War that opinion became 
unanimous that the condition precedent to 
the establishment of world peace was the 
disarmament of nations Accordingly, article 
8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
laid down that "plans are to be drafted by 
the Council *or the general reduction of 
national armaments which the members 
agreed in recognizing as necessary for 
the maintenace of peace ” In order to 
carry out the provisions of the 
article a permanent advisory committee and. 
later, a teraporary raised coraraission were 
set up Bnt their work vv.as hampered owing 
to the hostility of the military nations which 
were outside the League Progress was, 
however, achieved m the Washington 
Agreement of 1921 (November 12tb) according 
to which U S A. Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan bound themselves 
not to use lu w-arfare asphyxiating, poison- 
oas or other gases and all analogous liquids, 
mstenah or devices Bat the conference 
failed to put au end to the competition in 
building snbmarmes. light cruisers and 
aircrafts and left the problem of disarmament 
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oa land untouched The next landmark 
13 the Geneva Protocol of 1924 which declared 
that wars of aggression were an infernationai 
crime and provided for the compulsory 
settlement of all disputes both justiciable 
and non-justiciable A further step 
was taken m the Locarno treaties. 
Germany, Belgium and France agreed 
not to attack or invade each other or 

to resort to war against each other. In 

1927 the Coolldge Conference, otherwise 
known as Geneva Naval Conference, sought 
to limit cruisers, destroyers and submarines 
but it was a sorry failure la 1928 America 
showed by a gesture to the world that she was 
not far behind other nations in demanding 

world-peace and the gesture materialized 
in the Bciand'Ivellog Pact It registered 
the determination of over sixty countries, 
including Russia not to have recourse to 
war for the solution oi international 
controversies and their renunciation of war 
as an lustrumeot of national policy. A 

tragic spectacle was witnessed in the 
London Naval Conference of 1930 when 
nations could not come to an agreement as 
to any sizuiUcant reductions War psychology 
which lotluenced the policy of the nations 
assembled at London, was the tragic error of 
the Conference 

Having sketched the growth of the idea 
of disarmament it may be examined bow 
far the policy is practicable m the present 
circumstances The world today is full of 
suspicion and mistra»t and nations are still 
slaves to the War God Further, though 
nations are mentally inclined to accept its 
desirability, the atmosphere is not favourable 
for realizing this object now or m the near 
future For what do we find? The leading 
powers of the world are increasing their 
armaments more than ever, m ail directions. 
An appeal to statistics may suostantiate this 
statement In 1914 Britain spent 76 millioas 
on her navy. Now after the war she spends 
52 millions The fall in figures explains only 
the fact that Britain could not spend more 
on account of her financial stringency, 
U S A. in 1914 spent 42 millions and tod, ay 
she spends about 78 millions, Japan lu 19 14 
15 millions and 2G millions in 1930. France 
has increased her military expenditure since 
1925 by 21 millions. Besides, m regard to 
aerial expenditure. Great Britain ha°s spent 
2 miUions more over 1923 figore®, U. S. A., 
20 millions, Italy 6 and France 4 millions. 
And the Belgian minister jn February, 1931 
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budgets for a military expenditure of 1,300 
miHitrU francs Of the world expenditure on 
armaments at prescat, 60 per cent is borne 
by European countries, 20 per cent by HSA 
and 20 per cent by the rest of the world 
Thus the world today is in possession of a 
greater aggregate of armaments than m 1914 
And the presence of the “Escalator-clause” 
permitting Japan, USA and England 
to increase their armaments consistent 
with the progress made by France and 
Italy, may be set down as a hindrance to 
any policy of disarmament Among other 
things which corrode the atmosphere of good- 
will peace may be mentioned (al the 
absence of a true spirit of international 
legalism, (b) deep-rooted belief in the 
inevitability of wars, (c) craze for compulsory 
military training, (di want of moral sanctions 
to enforce the decisions of the League of 
Nations, (e) the refusal of U S A. Turkey, 
and Russia to become official members 
of the Leagne, (f) the absence of a 
permanent disarmament commission and 
(g) lack of the iipe internatiooal public 
opinion in favour of total disartnament 

While the causes that impede the progte^s 
of disarmament stand unchecked, the world 
conference is to meet on 2Qd February, 1932 
It has set before if»'’lf tbe five*foId 
objects of (a) reduction of armies, (b) 
reduction of naries. (c) reduction of military 
budgel;s, (d) abolition of poison gas and 
disease germ warfare and (e) the establish- 
ment of a permanent disarmament commission 
It may be said without exaggeration that 
the earnestness and sincerity of the great 
nations of the world will be on trial during 
the conference and the success or lailure 
of disarmament largely depends on the 
success or failure of the ensuing conference 
At any rate failure will certainly le.id to 
preparations for war on a more gigantic 
scale than the one recently uudertaben 


‘'to end war’’ or to “make the worU sife 
for democracy.” 

In spite of the fog of pessimism that 
eashronds this vital problem of dis- 
armament. there is no denying the fact that if 
it can be achieved it will confer a number 
of benefits oi humanity For the eipeuditure 
OD armaments is today a crushing burden 
00 tbe peoples of the world Snowdeu once 
said that three quarters of England’s taxes 
are spent in paying for past wars and 
preparing (or future wars. And Sir Josiah 
Stamp did not pass the limits of 
uoder-statemeot when he said that if the 
expenditure oa arraaaieots by the great 
powers cmld be cancelled, tbe standard of 
life could be raised by ten per cent. The 
saviag of public money spent on armaments 
offers an opp.jrtunity for the government to 
allow the money to fructify in the tax- 
payers’ pockets, or to fepend it on services 
designed to raise tbe general level of national 
well-being 

In cooclusicn, it may be pointed out that 
though the advantages resulting from _ a 
policy of disarmament cannot be denied, Its 
practicability under f!te present ctrcuinsfa tees 
IS a vain illusion But with tbe promolioa 
of loternational good-will, amity and under- 
standing, witn A true appreciation of the 
message of peace which India is yearning to 
give to the world and with the wiping out 
of political giievances that cause rivalry 
among nations, reduction of the chances of war 
to a niinimutn will and ought to become a 
faif accompli The logic of circumstances 
as they exist in the world compels 
therefore one to think justifiably that though 
disarmament is desirable, as nations now 
stand. It IS not practicable. This is a case 
of the spirit being willing but the fleah 
being weak W'hether the future wilt be 
unlike the present in respect of this question, 
IS something more than what even an, 
incurable optimist can prophesy tod-iy 
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ENGLISH 

The \Utiiu=i States Drra;cTorv\ Cochm Peart 
Press Price Rs 5 

This IS a very Uaef'il work givin? mnoh informa- 
tion about the Indian States m the Madras Pie»i- 
dency It is illustrated and well got-up 

National Co^GEsa. 
D ^ndarnnaiU 
Xotionol Congress 

This is a hig volume of more than one thousand 
panes It contains the presidential addresses, the 
resolutions passed at the various sessions etc- It 
ts a useful hofk of reference. 


Tde HA>rroox or tuc CriioN 
19lO-lQf8 Edited by S IP B 
Joint ffony Secretarji Ceylon 
if ir. Caie & Co. Colombo. 


Imiia TuROtGH THE AoE« iei>^ the Sn William 
ilejier Lectuif 1928 Haaras Unneisilu By Sir 
JoaiiHufl? Sarkar MA CIEi SI C. t^rkar and 
Sons. Calcutta Re-1'8 


As indicated in the title-page the 
hook IS a survey of the growth of Indian 
life and thought It is necessarily hnef and rapid, 
hut thoronghiv «cholarly The author writes with 
his usual lueiflitv. charm of style, and choice of 
apt phrase He has done well to explain the 
limitations of his -urvey in his preface, which 
should be read first 

One feels tempted 'o make many extracts from 
this hook, tut we must be content with making 
a few Professor Sarkar besin= t^’ sayine 

‘■\Veu=ualy study the history of India as 
divided into watertiahr compartments or penods. 
One great defect of this method of treatment is 
that we thereby lose siaht of the life of the 
nation a- a whole, we fail to realize that India 
has been the home of a living growing pecpie, with 
a continuity runnioff through all the age«.— each 
generation n-iug. expanding or modifying what its 
long line of predece"ois had left to it” 

following this line of th nking he natnralfy. 
and rightly, comes to the conclusion that the Indian 
people form one common and distinct type 

The book is duided into six chapters, treating 
of the Aryans .and llieir legacy to India, the work 
of Buddhism in India, the life story of Buddhism 
in India, the 3Iuslim spltlement and the changes 
that it wrought the English and their gilts to 
India and the Renaissance m Bnli-b India and 
Its effect. Me cculd wish we had space enough 
*0 trenlicn all the sub-headmes. It is interesting 


to note that Prof Sarkai states that “the 
ChUiiavat^ and Nagar fcfrahinaos’' are among India’s 
immigrant foreign elans w ho have become 
thorougly Indiaaizcd. Among the ’ageacies tor 
uniting the provinc»-s of India he mentions with 
unconscious humour the son-in-law imported from 
the centres of blue blood (such as Kanauj or 
Pray a« for Brahman and Mewar and Marwar in 
the case of Kshatnyas) for the purpose of hyper- 
gamy or raising the social stauis of a rich man 
settled among lower castes in a far off province.” 

In speaking of the changes ci improvements 
Drought about ID India during JIuslita or British, 
rule, the author uses the word “gifi” In our view 
what came to pass during Muslim rule took place 
from the necessities of the case, from the contact 
of the civilized Hindus with civilized foreign 
peoples and from the consequent action and 
interaction Had they been gifts in the literal 
sense of the word we should have found Muslim 
rule making similar gifts to the many uncivilized 
p Qples in other lands conquered by Muslims. 
But such 13 not the case By the use of the word 
■ gift ’ less credit is given to the active, creative and 
receptive mind of the leople of pre Muslim and 
pre-oniish India than is lustly due to them, 
bimilarlv what have been spoken of as the “eifts” 
of the Engush to India, sprang from the necessities 
of the case They w ere by-products of British 
rule and the results of the conta t of the people 
of India with the West, because of the character 
and intellect of the people of India Bntishfrs 
have been rulers of native races in other lands 
than India for a considerably bug period, without 
being able to make such gifts” to them 

The author corrects a prevalent error relating 
to the origin of the monolheislic and anti-caste 
movements atuong the Hindus in the middle ages. 
Says he 

But It IS historically incorrect to hold, as 
uunter and some oth^r European writers have 'done 
that the monotheistic and anti-caste movements 
among the Hindus in the middle ages ongmaied 
inl'lam We know that all the higher thinkers, 
all the religious re'orraers. all the sincere devotees 
amorg the Hindus from the earliest times, have 
proclaimed one and only one supreme God behind 
the countless deities of popular worship, and have 
declared the equality of all true adorers and placed 
asiirpe sincere faith above elaborate religious 
ceremonies; thev have all tried to simplify 
rel'gitn and bring it to the dcors of the commonest 
wople- Hence, whdt really happened after the 
Muslim conquest was that these disfenling or 
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reforming movements among the Hindus received 
a great impetus from the presence ot the Mnbam- 
madans m their immediate neighbourhood The 
example of Islamic society a ted as a solvent on 
Hindu prejudice ” 

Though we may not agree with the author m 
everj' detail, we must draw the reader’s attention 
to the three concluding seetioas of the bo 'k — ' The 
political pre-requi«ites for conducting true self 
government.” "Wherein modern India i* relatively 
weaker than mediaeval,” and "The le son of India’s 
history " 

Tuoughts ov Ivdian Discovtf'.’ts Bn Edtcyn 
Beiav George Alien and Vnvrn Lid, Muieum 
blreet. London 6s. 

As the author’s view-point is different from 
ours and as the so-cailed R T G is in session 
« is not necessary fri criticize this book in detail 
\\ e pick out at random one sentence in the hook 
in which he asserts that "the troth is that the 
conditions which would make India fit for self- 
government are not yet reached because you have 
a number of educated men individoally able’ He 
wants not only 'a Urge number of educated and 
awe men who am porform the actual work of 
BaininistratiOD but also 'a great body of active 
® no* that India 
ftoes tultil these conditions to a sufficient extent 
ainW=;«°° 'here were no 

°° •’o education in the modern 

men® co’mtry of the world did educated 

Si ^ I Perform the 

wnHH administration m ihis 

have public opinion’ Even savages 

evJn in onr "untlo's ac« And 

Re®Dubhos“tn t^tv^o’o self-ruUng Son^t 

were ® ^ conducted by peoplewho 

‘•EdLatmn^®,e f** liteiarure-less a decade ago 
awe I#* ^i7 't 's not a 

tn Britishers have denied 

therefore education It is 

6e?k 0" their part lo 

that 

Tef I ® education in India 
rcmiltina-e An® ^ Wore sentences from the 
"UndoXediv^A^'kP^ *'>o *'ook He wntes 
purelv has t«ca said if jou attach a 

tliat If "he It IS true 

come at the end onh^%%ar’ But p“‘"ht 

a^w ell as \ frel well-educated 

Of c„m„, "alKSl 

fme.AA®' foreign governmenr. and nor the 
Af'T’‘o? po'orument the cause of the weakness 

FeDwC. JOU do not thereby make it ptronc s^Sweas 

4i sophistical plansihbity about 

these cbsenations But the question Is to 
wnat extent have fo msnj generations of Untish 
ru c rrade India healthy, prosperons, united, well- 


educated’” Let our morUUly statistics, average 
duration of life, periodical famines and chrouic 
malnutrition, ecgraeeied commugai conflicts, and 
disgraceful literacy figures reply. As for foreign 
rule not b«Qg the cause of the weaknesj. let a not 
anti-British tustotian of distinction Lear witness 
In his India through the Ages. Sir Jadunalh Sircar 
wntes 

“Ever since the middle of the 19tli century, 
Europe has been so rapidly and steadilj duvatcmg 
by the application of science to arms and to the 
industnal arts that India is to dav much less ableto 
vrage an economic or railitaiy contest with Europe 
thm she was in the age of Akbar Or. in other 
wofds our relative position has actually grown 
worse in the course of the last three centunes- 
roday in the face of European competition, we are 
iwiplessly weak in production and excliange, and 
the econuniic dram w ill dry this countr; to death 
If je do not modernize our industry, arts, transport 
and banking In warfare, if India were lo depend 
00 het own indigenous resources without borrowing 
armament, leaders and trainers liom Europe, she 
would pot be able to stand against a moaern army 
even for an hour No nahon can exist in the 
pres*nl-day wprid by merely cultivatiug its bram 
Without developing its economic resources and 
military powei to the high pitch at ained by its 
possible enemies ’ (pp iJS-lSD) 

Has Briiiaii rule been sincerely helping India 
to make progress along the lines suggested above, 
SI. ^ retarding our growth’ And is 

not Hriiish rule responsible to a great extent for 
our economic, industrial and military backwardness’ 

c*J^**5 V^RjOR A«h) letleis b)i Buskin 
^tUdbyJ Bovaid IlAifeAowsc ir?//* o«e jjorfniif 
0/ Jiuskin ana stz unpublished drawtHos bi/ kivu 
George Allen and Unicin Ltd London, is. bd net. 

This ^k contains a large number of hitherto 

unpublished letters by Russin. They show him as 
a master ot English, and are of special interest and 
of them belong to the middle 
perwd of his life and show the influences which 
prv.duced Fors elavtgcra They are full of vivid 
and discuss intimarely many fundamental 
problems He has been stjJed the solitary wa nor 
wause he had to fight Jong single-handed for his 

Tue JIooERS AiniTOE TO THE Sex Pfobleii 1 By 
hennetk Ingram George A'len d> Unum Ltd 
London 5s. net 

as a problem either to the 
ex^me libertioe or to the extreme ascetic, but 
others c^not deny that there is a sex pryblern. 

““JK'’, discusses It frankly. He does not 
free-love code, and gives good reasons 
lor his conclusions. 

OF Bardoli, icroj? a BisioiyofBardoli 
^yagnha of 192(i and tis sequel. By Mahndeb 
IMsan Fatajtian J-iess, Ahmedalad lis 2-8 With 
sa tUustratwns. 

fA Satj agraha in Bardoli ought 

>.«nKic It shows townat 

patient suffeiing simple 
could n®e under the leadership of a bom 
i ‘ Vallabhbhai I’atel. It 

Bhonld be read for another reason also. Who know s 
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if the R T. C fails, the Bardgli non-violeat fight 
■would not have to be renewed m many another 
area ^ one should JiDow the technique of the 
fight The booh is written m the simple direa 
style of w h'ch -Rr. ^I3hadev Desai is such a master 

IhooRh Sardar Patel is the prot^gouist in the 
story and though, to use the words of the R: Hon 
Snnira-3 Su'tn. JIahatma Gandhi ehose to remain 
ovitwardlv ipirt ' yet the ila'iatrui was the invi- 
sible guide and vivifying evaoipie active in the 
hearts of all and keeping them in the straight path 

SiviN’^TH Sastbi B’i llemchandra Sarkar UA 
DD Pubh'hed by J/i'o’ Sdkuntala Itao il A, 
Secrelajy Bam IZo'iwn Boy Publication Society 
210-6, CorniLallis atreef Cufeuffa Price Rupee 
One, TTith fiic portiatfs 

Pandit Sivanath Sastn was one of the founders 
of the Sadharan Brahma Sama] and its greatest 
leader and missionary His early life was one 
of great struggle and privations Born in an 
ortliodo-y family of Bralimao pntftssOrs and 
pnests. he became a iiio*t dvoamic figure in the 
spheie of religious and so la' reform in Bengal 
After the death of Reshub Chaodra Sen. he was 
undoubtedly the man ^ybo lofluenced the largest 
number of men who ivere drawn towards he 
Brahmo Sama] As a tmssionarj of the Brahmo 
Sama] he toured more than once m all the 
provinces of India He v-as a most effective 
preacher and a true hhaki'i This re'iewer has 
never heard more powerful oratory in the Bengali 
language than that of Pandit Sivanath Sastn He 
was one oi the fouadei'S of the City School which 
later developed into the Ci»y College and also of 
the Brahmo Girls School He was aUo one of the 
founders of the Indian Association, a Mlitical 
organization He ■was a distinguished novelist and 
writer of essays in prOse and a poet too. of no 
mean order. It is the life of such a man that Dr 
Hem Cliandra Sarkar has written ur Sarkar had 
the advantage of being so influenced by the Pandit 
in liis youth as to be drawn mio the inner circle 
of workers who clo«ely fo!lo« ed the Pandit'« lead 
Hence the biociapby written by him, though 
short IS a faithful sketch so far as it goes U 
is hoped that in the second edition typogrophital 
mistakes will be redneed to a minimum 

A Life of AviNma Iiloiu> Bose B» Hnn 
Chandra Sarkar, 2f A . D D Published by iltss 
Sakuntata Baa. M A. Secretary Ram itohan 
Bav pjihliratw.v. .Socje.in. 220-6 khraitaUis Slrrrl, 
Calciitla. 

Ananda ilohan Bose was one of the makers of 
modern Bengal aod, to a smaller extent, of modem 
India 'len of the younger generation do not know 
him Bat those who know highly appreciate what 
he did for the country, as the address of ilr 
Subhas Chandra Bose at the last A M. Bose death 
anniversary in Calcutta shows The very fact 
that he is not much known to our youth neces- 
sitates a study of his life on their part. He was 
a disiinguishw student, a scholar of ■varied attam- 
ments. a man of deep oietj- and examplary 
character, a sound lawyer, a sincere worker in t.he 
spheres of education, social and religions reform, 
politics, industries, ti-anking. etc. He was one of 
the founders of tlie Sadbaraa Brahmo Sama], of 
the Indian Association and of the City School and 


College He was an eloquent speaker both in- 
Bengali and English 

Dufiog the aufi-Purtition agitation la Becgah 
‘from his death-bed he wrote three letters to the 
Amrita Daxai Potnka which will hive a per- 
manent pace in the hi-torj of the political struggle 
of the Indian people when that comes to be 
written It wai in 1905 Hartals have become 
very frequent now He suggested it in one of his 
letters Referring to the day when the Partition 
of Bengal would come into effect, he suggested 
that It should be observed as a day of special and 
solemn mouining in Bengal The boycott of 
Bntis'i goods which proyed effective in the anti- 
Partition agitation and has aeam quite recently 
serve^l to rouse public attention in Britain to 
India s case for freedom, w.is suggested by him z 
Lei Us resolve eo far as may be done, by every 
means in oar power to aioid all English goods, 
and to use those of Indian manufacture instead. 
Efforts should be made at the same time to make 
it possible to Use Indian goods bv introducing 
manufacture, and industries in our country ’ He 
made it clear that thi- step should not he taken 
in a spirit of liatred oriH-wil tciiards England. 
Im purely out of love for our own country 

Sir Kish Behan Ghose the gieatest Indian 
lawierof hi? dav who did not belong to the 
brahmo Sama) paid hits the following tribute- 
after his death 

In th-» death of Ananda Jlohan Bo«e. every 
one felt as if we had lost a personal friend, for he 
was of au eminently -winning disposition, dis- 
tinguished not less bv his aroiabiliiv than by the 
puntr of hts life To deep spimuai fenmur, he 
joined a lofu patriotism, working as ever in the- 
preat Taskmaster s eye Indeed in Ananda ilohan 
Bose patiiotism grew to the he’ght of a religion- 
And It was this happy union of the religious and 
c VIC elements in liis character that sustained him* 
when, with life fast ebbing away and with the- 
valley of tne shadow <f death almost in sight, hfr 
poured out his soul in that memorable swan-sona 
of the jCth Ociober 1905. when a whole people- 
plunged in gloom assembled together la solemn 
protect against the ruthless dismemberment of 
their ooUQtrv R C. 


.Mahatma Gavdhis Siicros Selected by Sj 
Priuaranjan Ssn Hhadtmandal, College St J/ur/.ef* 
OifCMlfi Price Annas Tu,o 


Prof Sen is to be congratulated for the little- 
handy booklet he is presenting to the public on 
tkff «7 btvp &Prd iirt^d«er of 
The selection is happy, careful and rep'-esentative 
and looks neat and attractive. 


S 


EnwABn Caspexter An qpprccmfioii. Edited 
vu Ultbeii Beilh uith liio portraits London r 
Messrs George Allen find Diu-in Lid, Museum 
Od- pages 

This IS composite work and as such it has the 
merits and defects of such enterprises Edward 
tarpenter is cot in need of a biographer as he 
him^f left us his own account of his life 
inJ/jf Dags and Dreams The authors of tins 
brot wnte appreciative notes or cnlicisms of his 
lite and work. Edward Carpenter was a remarkably 
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•per^oDilitr. Born of Trell-to-do parents he went a Gwalior H'sh Ctwrt ^ akil— not to e’libarras? the 
to Carnbridire Of a scholarlv type of mind, his “freedom-loving” Princes at this juncture by any 
parents had meant iiira for the church, his other hind of demand*. He writes they^^have 

brothers having joined other professions He took earned for other*- (f suppose the ‘others are 
science at Cambridge in which subject he attained British Indian*') they will no' deny to thetr dear 
great distinction gradtinting as 10th Wrangler and beloved subiect®. He appeals to the rnnces 
in ISGS. and then he became a fellow and lechir- and the BrH««h statesmen as well— to the former 
er oE his college He took holv ordei * and accepted to allay suspicion and to win the sympathy 
a curaev m a Cambridge church The stimngs of their subjec’s and to the latter to help the 
of «ocial reform had alreadv reached Cambridge Princes to reach a satisfactory solution W hat is 
and Carpenter idealistic as he was and of a verv that solution ^ That the States should become 
*p-nsitive nature vias averted by the movement “independoot, sovereign states in the new 
11“ relmcniished his lecturei'hip and gave up his Federation and that they should have the right 
Order*, tor some lime he devoted him«e1f *o of sending their representatives as they choo'e. 
the work of au itinerant 'ecturer the sphere of that they should— both big and small— be ad^ 
hi' labours being mainlv the Midland* During quatelv repre-ented on the Federal Esecutive as net! 
■this time, he met the leading socialists of the as the Federal Legislature that the relations 
time Ee visited the United States of America between the Crown and the States should be 
and spent «orae time with .the famous authrr of conducted according to the Rule of Law (inter- 
Leaies of Giass \fter his return from Aroenea. national Law) that the States should be left free 
he’ save up his l“cturmg-touTS and settled at to join or to leave the Federation whenever they 
Bradwav near ^heSeld. oceupving himself with like and that they should enter the kederation 

market'gtnleniDg. handicrafts, and his literaiv ihrongh making new treaties with the Crown 
ivork and socialist propaganda. Towards the end Mr Arora hnally suggests to the Chamber of 

of his life he went to the soul h and lived in Pnnees — as if it has not been a ready done— to 
Guildford till his death on June 2Slh 1929. 'esUbhsh a wide-awake organization allied with 

Two great formative irflueaces can be pointed an eacellent Publicity Deparlraent under the 
•out in his life The first lu importance and in control of experts to collect necessary datas and 
chrrnology Walt Whitm»n. who through to tackle all the problems before-haod that are 

his Leaifs of Orass and his Don-^taUc fislas sure to arise m the near future” And m this 

brought about a wmplete change of outlook in connection he quotes an old proverb: ‘sleeping 
(carpenters tife He himself bears teatiinony to fox catches no poultrj- ” I wonder whether he 
this chaoge mv lilo deep down was flowing fullv reilizes the aptness of this quotation to what 
out and awav from the surroundings and traditions he preaches- 

amid which I lived— a current of sympathy Mr Arora is not concerned with what happens 

carrying it w estward across th® Atlantic ” The to Bnti'h India or to the Fede’ated India. \Vbat 
second intluenc® was H^velMk Lllis Due to bis does it matter if an unworkable constitution is 
intluence. Larpenter developed hi» pecuJi.ir ideas produced or the Ilev^ constitution leads to 
about «ex. vpeciallv the emergence of wbat he a united India or even areal Federal India or 
■calW the intermediate sex not ^ W’hat matters to him is that the States should 

io Clean rrom the numeroiis appreciations be the real gamers and that the Princes should 
eonstitii iDg this book is welJ-nigh impossible emerge triumphant' In spite of a number of 
Its reading 13 useful ^a means to an end nv. questions from many legal luminaries I doubt 
to get acquainted nith the work o^ the author whether Mr Arora nndersunds the fullimplica- 
bimseM Ine reader IS delightfully stimulated tions of a true federation— oiher«nse I am tiure he 
to get hold of the works of the ina>ter hiiosclf- would not have talked of the “fusion into Federal 
if tlio apprMiation achie\es this end I am sure India” on the one hand and the “independent, 
the CTOtnbjtors to this volume will feel that sovereign States” on the other 
their labours were i%ell worth Gcruijkh N. Slngh 

P G Bridge _ 


Tire l^DLis Feefbatiov A>d The States B'i 
.1. -^fora. H J . L Z, B iciih a foretiord bt/ 
Prof 1- haul. M ,1. Laskar Pri/'e Us 2-8 
Tho aim of this pamphlet of 67 pages which 
t,y fbe way. is priced at Rs 2-8 is to provide 
safegmras for the States m the new federal 
constitution of India W'ntes the aufhcr 

•It vill be a matter of supreme «ali«factica 
and a pi^co of crowumg glory to the stateamanship 
of princelv India if at the time of stock takiD" m 
tlio end It can be said to their credit ihat they 
have imi'h strengthened and entrench^ their 
position m the course of fusion into federal 
Ind.3 ' 

lndee>J! Air Arora i* verv anxious that the 
St.atc'- should utilize thetr opporiiinity and make 
a profitable largam for ihcm-.elve*: and he makes 
an olfviuent appeal to the Siate-subjects— I wnuder 
v.heihcr he regards Uun«eU as one. though h^ts 


Mopers Civilization ov Trial Btj C. VehsU 
Bums Allen and f7«!fi« pp. 296 10s 6d net. 

AVnfing in 1830 Macaulav drew a gloomy picture 
of an Fogland burdened by tax.ation. and troubled 
by the social problems treated bv the Industrial 
Revolution, and the Xapoleonie Wars Macau’ay 
himself however, felt that though the present 
might he dark the future held great promise ol 
tetter thirgs. and one cannot help ten g. struck 
bv the similanly between the state of England one 
hundnd years ago, and the state of afTairs to-day. 
Dr Bums’ book in many ways, is strongly 
reminiscent of Macaulav. Both writers are 
stimulating to read and both give one an 
occasional feeing that deep thought is replaced 
by mere brilliancy of phrase. 

Dr. Burns describes the modem world, full nf 
energy .and immense potentialities, and insists that 
the 'new industrial revolution” males fre«h 
demands on liuman intelligence, and that the 
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woudcTs of evervday life, sncli as the 
radio and the cm^ma hive much significauce for 
pMitieal th»orv a.^ the propo-Uioas and ideals of 
Plato and A’^istotle The chief charaetenstic of 
tl'e aesr influences IS that al life ha», bei-orae more 
toobile and Dr Birn« has little sympathy with such 
as Lord Inchcape wao. ptcfernng p Ucemea to pro- 
phets stand* for mmibnty Politicians and 
business men are atti^mpting to modernize ttie old 
ortllase pump the raiionty stiU beheve in the old 
pump and an antiquated history and an absolute 
sentini'^utaUstn are decorating ii Hat what we 
want 15 a new water shop v ’ One o‘ the mist 
interesting chapters in the book is that dealing 
•with the post-war diccatorships He p out 
that the dictatorships have risen m the m'st back- 
ward pans of the world where ih^'re is a large 
peasant ciaso who are nituraUy acaU'Cscent un- 
critical and fatalistic and wh,“re the p'r^^niage of 
ilUterA'y is largest Th» dictatorships arc realr 
like the benevolent despotism of th“ eighteenth 
century whose business is to expedite souety sj 
that It may live on o, modern pUnh hVhen the 
diotatorsh'ps have prod icei a people that is raoderp 
m Jts requirements and educntioo then the con- 
ditions which created it will have disippearcd and 
It may well follow suit iloderuism b> dicatator- 
ship may be the destruction of dictatorship ' The 
dictatorships hiwever stand for th» forces of 
lo^aliam. insnUtnn and. immobilUy and Dr Burns 
points out that as the wctl-l steadily Yi^mes 
smaller co-operation becomes more and more 
imperative All people are slow to change existing 
customs and institutions however barbaric and 
sensele-s they ma' l>e but ponsib \ iho present 
ecinomic distress may foixe people m Europe to 
realize that it is seu'se ,to spend annaalK on 
armaments '4 mil'ious uhich cad onlv mciease 
the D3s»ihnuiei of a fresh war 

Dr Bums tien ha* written an eimneails readable 
book but u IS a book whu h 1 % better borrowed 
than bought siqc“ the p-ice is eimpafat’velv high, 
and the book tviU scon heccmie “lUied 

C AiTJUun 


BENGALI 

Lama-Difali Eiited by Badharant Tkt% and 
yaif.ndra U-'b PiibUshei by S( C Sarkar 
cSo/i« Jo CoUfOe Squart Cakutia /?^S B S 
■pp J33 Price pj 4 

JXodectt B'oaaU tvne poetry is rich in many 
directions, and specia'lv m the treatment of love 
Tne output of thi^ stuff dunn.? tue past fiftv years 
15 coa5iderabl0 It was an well-advi-,ed scheme to 
publish an anthology of tove-lyncs in Bensali The 
credit of produeng this well-printed and profusely 
illustrated coUenion m its 'econd edition goes to 
the publishers who did not spare anything so far 
a- the r >.1(16 of the ta-k goes- The work under 
notice u not a mere repnat ot the first edition but 
ts aiinc-t a new cotfection both m poems and 
picture- 

The aim of the editors seems to be to make the 
work popular and they have not spired themselves 
no pains to make it a success m that respect, 
it Is a storo-house of love poems of the 
pre-ent age in Bengah i.terature the age of 
Habiadran>\th Tagore \05 poems and songs by 97 
poets have be°a selected out of thousands of sudi 


compositions Sere there is scope for difference of 
opimon with the editors Selection or exclusion of 
a particuUr poem may be contended by others. 
We think the basic principle in makinii such 
collections of poems should be to take in only the 
best poentt and not to represent as many poets as 
possible Along With many really good poems 
nunv more which are indifferent, if not bad, have 
crept in m this big collection If this be the con- 
naisseur’o punt of view, the editors’ aim of making 
the hook A popular gift-book has not suffered 

We should like to bring to th- notice of the 
editors some noiats m connection o\ ith the poems 
They have begun tn Rabindianalh Thus Bihardat 
OhakiavAfti the C'rfti''or of the modern lyric in 
Bajgati IS excluded This mister, we think, the 
lover ot Bengafi lync can id affjrd to ose By his 
exofasicja the sout._e of this branch of poetry is 
hidden from u- It la a pity iha the editcs could 
not secure ih^ permiaioa of 'fr Jfohitlal Slajumdar 
to publish his poeoi' m the cjUeotion. W'e also 
misa the late Mr Baakvm •’’nandra Xlitia Some of 
the poets have been laid under contribution, but 
tlv«ir poems a-^ not chaiacteristic iit. those of 
■Jlessrs iatiadtanith s>eD-Gupta jasimuddm and. to 
some extent D L Rov Amongst these love- 
Iv'ruis (he poem- on other topics bj iJr* Sarala 
Uevi and Jlessrs Gobinda Chandra D‘S Kajaaikanta 
Sen. Parimal Kumar Ghosh. Chandicharan Slitra 
are discordant and out of place. Tne humorous 
side of love lus been isnoien except lot the eingie 
poem by Jlr Kiracdhao Chatterjee 

^mething should be sa'd about the pictures- 
Th« head and tail pieces are of good decorative 
value and they havea'dedto the charm of the 
book The idea of 1 lostraung the poems of Tagore 
Is also to lie lauded and macy ot the piciures in 
coloui are good and w ill appeal to the Jovers of the 
piotgiiaf arc But hiidai/ojnmuna of 3Ir C'haru 
Chandra Riv and hia sanam by 3Xr Fuina 
Ctiandra Chakravarti match ill nith Tagore’s 
verses The piv^turo of 5Ir Aiabmda Dun nas 
meant foi different occasion than wnat is hinted 
here 

In spite of the care bestowed on printing there 
are som® senous draw backs The poem of 
ilr NabaknahnaBnattacharjyA included m the table 
ot contents is not printed at all m the body of the 
book, and a poem of the late iir Hamani Jlohan 
Ohose has changed pUces with another. There are 
some printing mistakes. 

Being the only book of the kind this colleotiou 
will serve its purpose to a considerable degree 
RaMEb Base 


IlfKDi 

A VetcsAcxLAK DiciioyARi 01 Lvw Terhs. 

The S ate of Bacoda has just published a 
yetn^uUr dicUonary ot legal terms ic yij pa^es 
lid's ) The tSayaji-i^asana-babda-K-j/pa-Taru 
has been prepared at 
the command of His Highness the Maharaja Gaeknad 
by a committee headed by Mr. Yislmu Jcrisima 
Kao lih^endha the Nyayaraantnc of tliO 
Boroda b>tato. The scheme of the uori js this: 
tetina la tnslish are given m the first column, 
then iolVow in celuijms 2 to 8 the eiiuiralents 
in Goijarati. Marathi banskrit. Urdu Per-^ian 
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'Hindi, and Bengali : eolnmn 9 gi-ses Uie vord=4, 
u«e(l at present in Baroda fffical papers, and m 
column JO suggestiOQS are given ior new adopLoi^ 
Sunsested terms have in "view a wider atuity 
estending beyond Baroda which is a Gujarati- 
speaking area they tend to he mote classic^ 
so that they may become current universally 
in other vernaculars and be understood beyond 
tne State. Te’hoical terms hare been ascertained, 
as far as possible, from all the eight sources 

This iavicon reminds us oi Sfaivsui s 
R^jiiyaiahaialoshd which gave equivalent of 
Persian, court terms into Sanskrit. The Sawjt 
lilpa~taru is a much larger undertaking, and it 
has been well executed 

dlany Baroda legal terms have became already 
current com m \Vestera India e g ahian^potra 
iSummons). ^tjayi-mwhra (Court House) 
Xua’/adkif Court) Alntgupaha (wi'l), 

manushja-h'irDvi (abduction) nj/ 2 ya»»a«(rj« (Legal 
Remembrancer) etc 

Tbo work will be found useful all over lb» 
country and is one of many coatrihutions which 
endear that State to Indians 

£ P. Jatvswai, 


GUJARATI 

Loitm liURAT hg Prof Clt^nda Bkol John 
Pubhahtd b</ Oandio Sahitga JIandir Surat pp 
4€0. Price Us. 2 


Spam in the IGth century was as great an 
imperial power in Europe as Bntain is to-day. 
She used to hold sway over many a nation. 
The people of Holland reso ved to overthrow 
the yoke Their efforts were crowned with 
success and only the pen of a Motley could 
record the glorious events of the brave struggle 
of the Batch people. 

Only last year India was engaged in a death- 
grip with an equally well-organized imperial power 
ilotley’s History of iht Dutch Repubhc would. 
miderthecircuinstaDce5.be only a beacon .light 
to the stnissUng human mass of this vast continent, 
trymg to free iLself from Bntain’s grip. At the 
Suggestion of 5Ialiatma Gandhi. Prof. Chandra 
Bhal Jolin of the (Juiarat Vidyapith adapted the 
Immortal wort in Hindi in a contise form, reducing 
the original 1.5U0 pages to oUO, thus making 
It more readable to those who are hard pressed 
for time The Hindi Xantirdh was warmly 
received by the Hindi reading public 

Lokint luiaiat is a Gujarati rendering of Hindi 
Xarmedti Prof- John brought out by tie 
Oandiv Sahitya Alandir of Surat and will be 
greatly welcomed by Gujarat The translation 
IS lucid and affords delightful reading. Besides 
It IS very opportune The eet-up and printing 
leave notbiog to be desired. The book is priced 
very cheap at Rs 2 only. 

R. M. E. 


The Muhammadans and the Education Policy 
of the Government 

Bt BillESH CHASDBA BAKERJI 


T he slow and sure working of the pernici- 
ous principle of setting the 3Iosleras 
'against the Hindus in tbe D.atioD-baildiog 
institutions is not known to all. This 
principle displays itself in mnltilanous ways 
— in the distribution of scholarships and 
stipends to students, tn fie reservation of 
seats in schools and college", m tbe distribo- 
tinn of grants-in aid. m the selection of 
text-book", in deciding upon the syllabns of 
sfndie" for certain schools and even in tbe 
direction given as to the dre's to be worn 
bv Jloslem student" In a word, nothing is 
left undone to make the Moslems feel from 
thetr boyhood, that they are the special 
protf-gf-s of the Critish Government, and 
they "honid regard themselves as et-nilers 
of the land of the Hindus (poor detosion'X 


nearer to tbe present rulers than tbe down- 
trodden Hindus. 

The statement given below, compiled from 
the Education Code and the Report on Public 
lostructiou (1929-30), both published by the 
Governmeut, and the Report of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Association (1931), wfl] speal for 
itself. Readers will note that there is no 
meotion made here of the special posts 
created for Moslems m the Education 
Department (e g. Assistant Director for 
Alubammadan Edueafioa', nor of the large 
percentage of appointments (45 p. c.) in all 
other departments reserved for them. 

STATEMEN'T. 

A- — SciioLiKSiiiPs and Stipend". 

Total number of Government scholarships 
under the Gaicntta Uuirersity (i c, for 
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Xatnoxilates and upwards) is 271, of which 
IS are re'crved for Moslems, 11 for t.»e 
lepre^sed Classes and tbe rest for all. 

Of the 60 scholarships under the Dacca 
Joiversity, 35 are reserved for Moslerob, 3 
’or Depressed ClaS'es. the rest for all 
The total number of Goveroinent 
5cholar=tup5 for Middle and Primary 
Ei-arainatious is olo, of which 79 are 
reserved for Moslem^, 106 for Depressed 
Classes, aad the rest for all 

Scholarships endowed by Hindus under 
the Calcutta Univeraitv at the disposal of 
Government — 20, open to all 

Scholarships endowed by Moslems for 
Moslems in the Calcutta 'Umveraity~6 

Endowed fay Hindus for Moslems — 3 (in 
the Calcutta Madrasahl 

Total Number of Mohsin Scholarships 
and st’pends distributed in schools and 
colleges throughout the province is 526 Jack 
Muhammadan Scholarships — 6 (of Rs 90 each 
aoDually) 

iTbis fund was created by Mubammadat 
settlement officers of Fandpuc in 1906) 

B Edccatiov EM.LUsi\LJa Hinpc 
\ sD ExilC'Inuv Mosivm 

Government institutions lor Hindus 

1 Sanskrit College 

No Government scholarships or stipend 

Government instititions for Moslems 

1 Islamia College, Calcutta 

2 Islamic Intermediate College, Dacca 

S Islamic Intermediate College, Cbilta- 

gong 

4 Ra)shahi Madrasah 

5 Dacca Madrasah 

6 Hooghl> Madrasah 

7, Chittagong Madrasah 

S Calcutta Madrasah 
X. B — There are 30 Government scholar- 
ships in the Calcutta Madrasah of a total 
monthly value of Rs 376. There are 8 
scholarships in the Hooghly 3Iadrasab Of 
the 14 Trust Funds for stipends and prizes 
in the Calcutta Madrasah, 3 are permanently 
endowed by Hindus, Scindia Fund, 

Darbhanga Fund and Gwalior Fund Besides 
a)) these iheie nre IS Mohsin scholarships. 

tiO'lKNMVNT EXPt.NDni.Rl OS SANSKRIT 
Edcc \TI0N 

(The figures are from the “Education Code,” 
the ’‘Report on Public Instruction” and the 

69— S 


‘ Statement on Tols" published by the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Association, 1931) 

Es 65,431 


Sanskrit College 
Stipends to Tols 
Grant to 2.004 Tolls 


16,188 

2a,932 


GovtBMiiiNt Espenditcke ox Mosmi Education 


For 763 Madrasahs 4 92,606 

, 24,391 Maktabs 10.64.294 

IslaBiia College 31,191 

Grand total Rs 15,88091 


The above “xpenditure alone on Moslem 
education is thus approximately 15 times that 
spent on Sanskrit educatior. 

(jV B The expenditure on 3 Islamic 
loterniediate Colleges, 622 Quran schools and 
u Mualiim training schools is cot given m 
the leport) 

Then again, there is tbe Dacca University 
itself, which IS run for patronising the 
Moslems and which costs the Government 
about b lacs «vory year Another note- 
worthy fact with regard to Government 
favouritism to Moslems is that the minimum 
graot-io-aid to a High Madrasah is fixed 
at Rs 200. whereas most High schools of 
the piovmce, that are open to all, cannot 
aspire to get such a handsome grant 
C RfsiRNATioN OF Slats in Scaoo-s and 
C oiLFOEs POP. Mosliu Sicdlnts 
‘25 per cent of the seats in all Govern- 
loent Atts Colleges other than tbe 

Chittagong College and the Dacca Inter- 
mediate College, must be reserved for 
Moslem students The percentage is 30 in 
the Chittagong College and 60 in the Dacca 
Intermediate College” [Kdttcatiori Code) 

Percentage of reserved seats for 

Muhammadaus in the Sibpur Engineering 

College and the Ahsaouilah School of 

Engineering is 25, and that in the David 
Hare Training College is 30 

Percentage of reserved seats for Moslems 
IQ the 35 Government High Schools of 
Bengal , — 


ape 

in 

1 

school. 

6 p c. 

!U 

1 

school. 

)0 p c 

m 

3 

schools. 

17 p c 

in 

1 

school 

20 p. a 

in 

2 

schools 

23 p c 

in 

2 

schools. 

24 p c 

ID 

1 

school 
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pc in 2 school® 

35 p. c in 1 school 

40 p. e in 2 schools 

(Malda and Chittasong) 
50 p c in 14 schools 

5\ p c an \ 

60 p c in I school (Bogral 
62 p c la 1 seho il (J-^soie) 

30 p c in 2 ichoots (Dacca) 

For .ill I'ded high schools depirt- 

Toental lulo is that a cerham percentage 
(to be fived according to ‘local conditions ) 
of ec if- must hs reserved for Moslem 
studeuts Also. iQ all aided schools, Ci-orerD- 
ment insists on the .appointment .of a 
nntiiber of ■\[a«Uro teachers as sujh. some 
members of the Alanaging Committee, as 
iiell as the appuntment of a Manlri, no 
matter whether the nambec ol Persian and 
Arabic readers is 2 or 1 or even mi 

D RlSERVATIOs of FRVt-STlJ>E\TsUIP' 

FOR MosLkUS 

The general departmental rule is that 
oon-Mnslems and Aloslems will have free 
studentships to tbe e'Etent of 5 p c of 
their enroimenCs Bat Ifoslems are given 
a farther 10 per cent Tliat is. tlier will 
bare 15 per cent of tli^ir own enrolment 
as free-studeptships in all Government and 
aided school® 

No such reservation exists anywhere, of 
course, for Hindus 

The Presidency College is an exception 
to till* rule of reservation Tnere are 75 
part-frec-stadentships open to all , and 
100 special part-free-studenUbips for 
Moslems It may be noted that Moslems 
can also avail themselves of 40 Mohsm 
stipends m this college 

E Gomrnmlnt Grant ion Fcu- ob Hvir-PKEt 


BovRUFRsHirS 

ffoogfify Jfaarasa Rs l,lo2 

Dacca Islamic Inter College 648 

Cliittagony do do 2.500 

■Rai^hahi Madrasa *540 


T'>tal Rs 3,m 

A i/— Ihis IS a permanent annnal grant 
Nowliere else i-. any gr.mt made for the 
boarding of student', not to speak of llmda 
students 

. GoVlRNMtNT E\COCRAijHMi.\T TO MonKu 
S lPVl.lTI'H 

The vernacular taught in Maktibs and 
in Madrasahs h a tnivesty of the Bengali 


language and goes by tbe name of Muslim 
Bengali — as if the vernacular of a province can 
be different witb the Hindus aud Moslems 
The language of Bankim Rabindranath and 
Sarat Chandna is unacceptable to our Moslem 
hrethtea This monstrous act of partition- 
ing the mother tongue is sanctioned and 
encouraged by the Government Tnen, 

again, jn the Calcutta Madrasa which is 
no doubt the ideal of other Aladrasas. the 
Hindu peiiod of the history of India is 
proscribed so that ^losleiu young men 
may thrive in ignoiance of the most 

glorious .age of Indian history. Tne 
syllabus of study of the Calcutta Madrasa 
IS of course fnimed by the Education 

Department of the G-overument of Bengal 
G. Namvz Asp Ftz 

Goverouient's solicitude in this matter 
IS sho'VQ by the following words 

“In consonance with the general policy 
of Oorernmeut t> ensure the proper educa- 
tion and upbringing of Moslem youths, such 
youths, when students either of inscitations 
of a general or coruiaunal character, should 
be required to perform their -Vninns and to 
wear the customary Islamic head-dress.” 
(EJaca/toit Code) 

Apparently, the proper upbringing of 
Hindu youths is no concern of tbe Govern- 
ment 

To facilitate Xainaz, howerer, all Govern- 
ment schools must close at 12-30 on Fridays, 
instead of Saturdays, or work shall be 

suspended for one hour on Fridays 

CONCLPSIOV 

The Education Department’s (as every 
other department’s) open aod systematic 

favoaritism to the Moslems will be conclusive- 
ly proved by the facts and figures quoted 
ahovfi. Jt rauild he roIpxatpjJ iiwly of wb 
knew that Moslems were getting the reil 
education, the edac.ation that would make 
them meu and not mere tools or sticks to 
beat the Hindus with But that 

education is not imparted m pampered 
Maktabs or Government schools 
What can be the motive behind tms 

transparent policy? Sure'y the orusbinir of 
the Hindus the politic.il opponents of the 
Government The Moslems, after receiving 
overwhelming favours from th^- Giveriinent, 
Cannot but b“ pli.ible iiistrumonts in the 
hands of the Government in flic laudable 
work of suppressing the Hindus 
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The Mosle'ns are not a mioontv m 
wherea‘5 the Hindus are Jlo«lecu 
studeois bive the enoriuoiis teiowrces of the 
■\lr.hvin Fund to help them in all the scnool- 
and college' of Bengal (and partly m Bihir) 
The Hindus have uo such food e5:ela«ue}r 
for their own benefit Formerly the Hooghlr 
College was maintained out of the Mobsia 
Fund . but Xawab Bahadur Abdul Latjf 
put a stop to this practice of helping, 
though ludireot y nie ‘.Vi q4qs, bscanse the 
majority of the students there were Hindus 
The reader can Vla^e an idea oi the financial 
strength of the fund rrom the fact that, in 
1917. the Fund care 43 726 bv way of 
stipends and scholarships to Mosileios 

Then, again, a large number of Madrasas 
used to be maintained bv the Mohsin Fund 
But they were subsequentlv made a charge 
on the provincial revenue. that the 
inonev thus released might be used a* 
eHpeudt and scbolatsliips tor Tloslera students 
To sr\ntiiu 2 t, 

(H Moslems bare the verv large number of 
Jlohsin scholarships for tnera only 


(2 1 In addition, there are special stipends and 
scholarships given by Government. 

(3) All other scholarships, etc, are also open 
to them, though thev are endowed either 
by Ctovernraent or by Hindus 

4) There is no scholarship, etc., given by 
a Moslem which is open to Hmdns. 

(5) There is no scholarship etc, endowed by 
Hindns which i« not open to Hcslems 

(6) There are at least three lunds endowed 
by Hindus which are for iloslenis only 

‘ 7 ) Government spends on purely Jtoslem 
edocatioQ coasiderablr more than 15 
times the money than it does on purely 
Hindu (Sanskrit) education. 

(b) Governmeiit encourages the separatist 
tendencv among the Moslems by pafro- 
Disiog ‘Muslim Bengali.' .Vomo* and Fez 
and by proscribing the Hindu period of 
Indian hiator? in Madiasas 'Even lu lb® 
Pnmarv Esammation. tbeMo«lem children 
must be given separate guestions on 
vernaculat Bengali and often on history 


An Educational Programme for Bengal 

By JOGE3CHAXDRA RaY 


T he present system of English education 
has been attacked from all side& But 
the most preS'ing charge is that it 
does not enable its recipients to earn tbeir 
livelihood This criticism seems to me un- 
fair For Eogli'li ednc.itioD was not intro- 
duced as a means of acquiring wealth or 
even decent hveiibood. The Cniversilv of 
Calcutta whose motto is 'Advancement of 
Learning' should not change it f,yr Advazce- 
inent of iTcalth It is true, most people lO 
all countries and at all timis value leamiog 
and so much of it as can lead to fortune 
at lea't to competence But that js no 
reason for lowering the standard or deviating 
fiom the Tight path If graduates cannot 
find employment it is not the fault of the 
University The fault lies el-ewhere Un- 
fortunately no provisions were made by the 
Government m other directions than literary 
save for three highly technical professions 


which cannot have wide field for practice. 
This u the root of the whole tronble I 
need not dilate upon the point which has 
been the topic of discussion for years The 
pitv IS the disillusionment has come rather 
late and the situation has been allowed to 
become serions For unemployment is not 
iimited to the educated few . u is more 
widespread than many of us imagine it to 
be Trades have slipped out of the bands 
of Bengalis, and all indigenous industries 
save a few of the modern tvpe are in a 
decaying condition This gloomy state of 
affairs has not been dne to the present 
economic depression but has been the result 
of many causes working since loug 

Can our schools, such as thev are now. 
help in improving the situation I do not 
*** a csri to an appreciable extent 

And there are two reasons for mv pe‘=simism. 
One is that the problem of unemployment is 
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too deep to be mended by tinkering on the 
surface It is partly due to the 
of Western cKilization, partly to English 
education and greatly to econotnic causes 
Eoglisb education as imparted in our schooh 
and colleges has not been an unmited 
blessing It tends to make its recipients 
un-Indian in mental outlook and imitatire 
of the etternals of the West This is the 
direct result of inordinate importance attach- 
ed to the acquisition of the English language 
from childhood A foreign language can be 
learnt only by imitation of the foreigner in 
his speech and way of thinking It is not 
enough for our boys to understand the 
language, they are expected to talk and 
write like the foreigner And this practice 
IS forced upon them when they haae hardly 
any ideas of their own <aad the capacity to 
express them in their own language This 
system kills all ongioality. and our under- 
graduates cannot be blamed if they try 
to go along the beaten track I do not for 
a moment underrate the value of English 
education It liberates the spirit to roam 
m regions undreamt of m our country before 
and enables us to come in touch with the 
outer world, knowledge of which is as 
necessary for our existence as that of our 
own country What I deplore is the system 
which reduces us to mere copy-books An 
Englishraaii remains an Eoglishman lu spite 
of his proficiency in many languages other 
than his own Why should be the case 
different with us ? So long as the system is 
not radically changed it will continue to 
produce job-hunters. 

ily other reason far misgivings was 
related long ago by Tidyasagar From an 
interesting account of his life given by 
JI. M. Dr Haraprasad Sastri we learn that 
an impertinent Bengali student of Lucknow 
College asked Tidyasagar why all students 
under the Calcutta University were alike in 
their knowledge of English The witty sage 
related some conversation of opium-smokers 
and ended by saying that a school or a 
college was a machine out of which "oods 
of the same quality and same pattern could 
only be e.xpected. This truth forces itself 
upon us on all sides. The sameness is the 
most disheartening feature of the edncational 
machinery- It is difficult to distingnish a 
student of one college from that of another, 
a pupil of one school from that of another. 
The reason for this state of affairs is not 
far to seek. But it cannot be wholly due 


to maltiplicity of rules. They no doubt 
circumscribe the area of vision mjkmg ths 
life of an institution lauguish lu consequence 
Growth and free development are lucoru- 
pitible with external ontrol It seems the 
thought of the University Examination 
overshadows iniividnal expression Drawing 
13 not a subject of the Matricnlation 
Examination, and it is very often neglected. 
Of the subjects taught in the schools, 
Geography has direct beinug on the question 
before us Geographical description of a 
place gives us first information regarding its 
possibihtes for trade, manufacture and 
agriculture It i> not possible for a young 
boy to comprehend fully the significancj of 
the luformatton. but study of Geography 
unfolds before hi< eyes what to observe, and 
developed faculty of observation leads him on 
to fresh fields nod pastures new 

Taking the schools as th“y are at present 
and having regard to the ulterior object for 
which boys are sent to them I am not 
sanguine of success of vooatiounl training 
and agricultural classes in the High Schools 
A school meant for one thing cau seldom 
take to another with zeal The schools will 
be rather out of joint It is true, young 
children delight m physical activity and are 
eager to try tbeir hands m construction. 
With a few exception their interest, however, 
lags as they advance in age Joinery and 
even sraithery will attract a few who have 
the natural bent for them, others will leave 
them as soon as the novelty is gone. 
Compulsory manual training from early 
boyhood and introduced as a part of liberal 
education h more promising than ttie narrow 
vocational training. It n 1 u^t be noted that 
an instance here or an 'nstance tie • does 
not prove anything Very much depends 
upon the head of au institution and there 
are instances of schools whose boys Cio 
weave cloth as satisfactorily .is professional 
weavers But we are considering here a 
general case and not isolated instances 

As to imparting instructions on agriculture 
in H. & Schools, the experiment was tried 
and proved a failure at least at Cuttack. 
The Soperinteodent of the Cuttack Govern- 
ment Agricultural Farm used to lecture on 
agriculture to the boys of the upper two 
classes of the Collegiate School. They were 
taken to the farm once a week in ‘gharies’ 
at Government expense, the distance being 
SIX miles, for practical derfionstration. No 
better arrangement could be made for 
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ensuring success I watched the experiment 
with considerable interest for, if it sacceeded, 
other experiments might be tried along 
similar hoes But so far as my information 
went, none of the boys gace up their stadies 
for pursuit of agncuUuie Long before this 
result was known the number of boys 
attending the lectures gradually fell off and 
the classes were discontinued 

Agricultural classe-. raav have sacceeded 
in the Panjab but BMgal »s different in 
environment and mental outlook, and the 
lessons will fall flat on the boys There 
are two reasons for this. One is that the 
practice of agriculture has nothing in it to 
sustain interest of boys and the other is 
parents do not send their boys to schools 
to learn what can be learnt, if desired, 
cheaply m villages Besides to own a big 
farm and be a gentleman farmer is not the 
same thing as to cultivate a few acres of 
land, which is insufficient to maintam a family 
Moreover, it has vet to be proved that 
cultivation of land in all parts of Bengal 
at all pays lu this connection I am 
reminded of a stoiy I heard maoy years 
ago It IS to this effect. A riilage boy of 
a piimary school was reading one evening 
his test-book nod repeating the seateaee 
"the cow has four legs.” His father, a 
peasant, was smoking his hcxtkka after the 
day’s toil, heard the boy repeating the 
sentence aud others of the same sort 
After a few minutes be lost his patience 
and esclairaed, ‘Don't you. blockhead, know 
that the cow has four legs and not two 
Is It for this nonsense that I am sending 
yon ti school?' iThia remark of the peasant 
has lessons to teach to the writers of 
text-boots ) 

Times have undoubtedly changed of late, 
but I believe net to the extent to justify 
expenditure which the scheme requires 
The Agricultural Departmeut has the requisite 
staff for propagaoda Young school boys 
will not be able either to learn the science 
or the art of agriculture ff the object be 
to create interest in the subject a better 
way will be the study of the life-history 
of a selected plant, say. the cotton plant 
If something ambitious must be attempted 
I tliiok horticulture has a better chance of 
success than agriculture Fruit cuttare is 
new, and the occupation vs not beneath the 
dignity of a gentleman Moreover, it is 
profitable and the western parts of western 
Bengal .are in particular need of fruits. 


Y'ou will be called upon to carry out the 
proposed scheme It behoves you therefore 
to consider it carefully from the points of 
view of practicability and Psychology Yet 
schools arc eertamly the places for giving a 
direction along uew lines contemplated in 
the proposals of vocational training and 
agricultural lesson In my bumble opinion 
a thorough reorganization of the system has 
been urgently neces'ary I therefore venture 
to place before you for your consideration 
a scheme I suggested more than a decade 
ago Au outline was published in the three 
successive issues of the Piaba^i for B. S 
commencing with the KartiL number. 
The mam idea ib to bifurcate school education 
from the M E stage into two lines drawing 
boy> of the right type and light age, 

one for literary and the other for 

ludiistrial career There will be three 
cla-sses of schools as now. lu. Primary, 
Middle aad High Boys and girls will read 
together in Primaiy schools which they are 
expected to leave at age twelve 'The schools 
will be free, atteadance compulsory, and the 
course complete in itself In the Middle 
schools English will be introduced and taught 
as a second language There wvU be two 
branches, one preparing pupils for the 

Matriculation Esarnmation and the other for 
industrial -ccupation As the pupils will be 
taught m Bengali they are expected to teach 
the Matriculation standard m three years, 
fn the industrial section besides Bengali, 
English. Hygiene, Arithmetic, Practical 

Geometry. Geography and History, there will 
be compaUory manual training m the first 
year I'he course for the next two years will 
consist of Bengali and English, Mathematics 
aad Geography and training in an occupation 
selected in accordance with demand In most 
places the demand is not continual and the 
course has to be changed as soon as a 

particular demand is satisfied This part of 
the training will be given in peripatetic 
schools This will save expense and prevent 
superfluity of m^n trained in one line 

The boys on the completion of the course 
will be fit to be attached to workshops 

and the more de-.ervmg boys paid 

stipends Similarly, there will be 
twu classes of High schools, one 

liteiary and the other industrial and a full 

three years course will enable the boys of 
the literary section to pass both the I A. 
and I Sc Examinations Separation of 
studies into two groups of science and non- 
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science at the Intermediate stagre prevents all- 
round education which should be the common 
prop(it\ of all On the industiial side they 
■nill he competent to «et up in business if they 
like or proceed furthei m technical colleges 
The college^ will then be of three classes. 
Arts, Science and Applied Science or 
lechnical Tliere are at present various 
schools and colleges Many have come into 
existence piecemeal The scheme outlined 
here comprehends them all assigning eacn 
Its one place and involves least distnrbanc“ 

"We must not be satisfied onlv with 
improving the schools and adjusting them 
to the necessities of the times The adults 
cannot be let alone and we cannot wait 
a decade for a better state of affair* Tne 
teachers can help a great deal in educating 
the masses Each school ought to be a 
centre of light For instance, in the distiictof 
Baokura the number of H E and M E and 
M. V. schools 13 at present 75 The number 
of Primary schools must be verv muchlareer 
Each has a house of its own and a staff of 
teacher?. The school houses are occupied only 
for five or sK honr-> Suppose Lower 
Primary classes are held in the morning 
from 7 to 10 \ m aod the Upper Primary 
ID the afternoon from 2 to 5 p n in winter 
and 2*30 to 5-30 in summer Tho same 
set of teachers will do for the two branches. 
Some will be found ready to teach adults 
from 6 to 9 in the evening, of course on 
receiving an allowance In the Middle 
Schools classes for girls (by women teachers) 
will be held in the morniog up to 10 a m.. 
those for boys in the afternoou and for 
adults in the evening There will be no 
classes between 10 j u to 2 or 2-30 p m 
1 believe three hours’ school teaching is 
enough for literary section One boot for 
the Lower Primary, tno for the Upper, and 
three for the Middle classes will be enon^h 
for them For eyafnple, of the three books 
lor the Middle Schools two will teach 
language and include lessons on Hygiene, 
Geograpliy and History besides the usual 
le«soLS on morals Tne third book will be 
a booh on Arithmetic and include practical 
fieoractry and Mensuration In the indus- 
trial classes the morning will be devoted 
to manual training and the alterDoon to 
the reading of bools 

The arrangement suggested here will not 
be enough for adult education Very few 
will care to learn the three R'«, but all must 
have an opportunity for education The 


teachers employed m the evening classes 
will read to them useful and entertamiDg 
books including religious books and news- 
papers sav twice a week on fiyed days 
Formerly a village Pathsaia was the meeting- 
place for the villagers where topics of various 
kinds were discussed The practice may be 
revived, the teacher giving a lead to the 
topics 

But in spite of best teachers, it will not 
be possible to keep up enthusiasm and attract 
a large audience There should, therefore, 
be peripitetie teacher^ illustrating their 
lectures br magic lantern slides. Two such 
teachers for each district will be enough 
They will have sets of useful books for 
circulation The recent Library 5lovement 
will find suitable fields for its activity through 
the peripatetic teachers Senes of books have 
to be written by competeot persons who can 
write gnacefuily The idea of briogmg 
educ.atioo to tbe doors of the people occurred 
to me long ago I have written several 
articles on mass education on this line and 
one which appeared lu the Shraban number 
of the Bharotinrsa for B S 1324 will gire 
some idea The method is now well recog- 
nized and lias been adopted by the League 
of Social Service and also by Health Officers 
But there is yet no co-ordination, nocompre- 
heosive plan There ought to be no place 
for misty ideals 

A scheme as proposed «bove will, of cour»e. 
involve large expenditure from tne provincial 
revenue The idea of spreading education on 
modern lines by pnvatt* liberality must be 
given up once for ail It can help but can- 
not take the place of the State I have every 
hope that the State will soon realize as Japan 
has done long since that expenditure on 
education is not waste On the the contrary 
the outlay is leproductive Look at Turkey 
and Soviet Russia The latter has been 
borrowing money for education They have 
not been deterred by the thonght that there 
are no trained teachers At first we most be 
content with phoosiiig young and intelligent 
men They will be given manuals on the art 
of teaching, assembled twice eiery year at 
certain centres by turns at Stale expense for 
attending a week’s lecture given by competent 
teachers They will be required to pass a 
simple examination and given a certificate In 
the course of two or three years certificated 
teachers will be the ruaj'ority. 3Ioreover ip 
the new regime the Inspectors will be expert 
adrisors to teachers .and demonstrators of- 
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lesson instead of practicallv bein? reporteia 
as now There wiU be teal difficulty lu 
floding suitable teachers for Industrial Schools 
— a teacher and a good hand combined in 
one person is rare ITesiiall liaieto leave the 
principles to be explained by the ommiu 
teacher aud to appoint good h^nds for 
demonstration, the latter will be shifting their 
wotk'hops from one school to .mother 

ilanv talk of the leriral of the indigenoU'. 
cottagp industries hut none df*nne the process 
All are boweV'^r agreed that with the decay of 
village industries pressure on land has 
locreased to such au .ilarming extent that m 
many villages pasture land his been converted 
into arable land and that the orofit from 
agriculture has been reduced to the lowest 
margin There should no longer be doubt in 
our mind that agriculture cannot alone '•ave 
India and that industry should form a conspi- 
cuous f®.%ture of the occupations Rovighlv 
it may be said that agriculture should ah-orb 
60 p c, industry 'lO p c , other occup.ition 
10 p c of the population India was never a 
purely agri"ultutai country 

Educational policy has to be varied 
according to the requicemeots and 
Ciapabililifts of each place me 

illustrate this by taking tbe case of 
this district, at least one-third of whose 
population consists of landless labourer such 
us the Santal, the Baun, the Bagdi. the Lohar 
and a few other castes Ifo one will tbink 
of a cominoQ ooifarm programme of education 
for them The boys and girls must no doubt 


be given Primary education Bat the course 
after this should be varied as much as 
possible The period of training should also 
varr It mar be three montlis six months, 
a yeir or longer, and the number of students 
10 or 15 or 20 at oue time Alany may be 
named as brick layers who will find constant 
employment in large towns Some may be 
trained as carpenters or «awers a few as 
'.•mth' ilioy ot you will he surprised to 
learn that Uuour is very dear m tins district — 
dearer than in CalcuHa Th'=‘ reason is it is 
untiamed and undisciplined The indolent 
habit ni ikos it uncertain There are places 
whexo laboui is abundant It mu-t be taught 
to realize by actual deiuiustiation the benefits 
of co-operation and encouiiged to work 
together ju turning scrubby jungles into 
oiclurds aud i“anag lac and tuaitr 
insects Co-operative woik among farmers of 
small holding-, is one thing needful for 
improving then bt It is not new It has been 
ID eMstooce since time imraeruonal It is 
known as gantn in Bengali Unfortunately it 
IS not extensile in practice Toe object of 
education should be to produce simple, 
happy, and honest citiz“Qs capable of looking 
beyond then Utile world, appreciating their 
worth as Immanitv, lesting their thoughts on 
One pervading tbe Uaiverse, and realizing the 
Uivioe in man.* 


An extract from the Presidential Address by 
Prof Joge-chaadra Raj* before the Coaferenoe of 
Bankiira Teachers’ kssocution held on the 18th 
July 1931. 


Nationalism and Conservatism 

By DHIREXDRA ROT. Ph D 


T IS quite .arausiog to see on a public 
platform in some Oneatnl country, men 
from the TTeA preacaing peace to the 
people Same give them la-piring oration on 
love and common brotherhood, some seek to 
puiut out how best to raise the moral standard 
of society, some enthu--iisticallv dilate upon 
the spiritual uplift of roan Their oriental 
.audience probablv like such noble enterprise 
as it touches their ftuer feelings and makes 
them more devoted to their traditional, 
idealism 

But what IS amusing indeed is that those 


who so graciously undertake such humaui- 
tarian 'vort are more needed in their own 
lands than in the Orient The Orient is so 
mystically peace-loving that to preach peace 
to them is like talking prohibition la a land 
where ten perance is not a virtue The 
people who are not only innocent of distur- 
bing world peace but are mostly helpless 
victims ot such disturbance can find consola- 
bon only whea these ITe^tern idealists think 
seriously of their task at home. Of love and 
universal brotherhood, where in the Orient 
can one find such deadly poison of hatred as 
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it IS in the West ' And as to the moral and 
spiritual side of life, no other part of the 
ciTilized world IS so consciously and sopbisti- 
cally devoid of it 

And they tell the people of the Orient to 
cultivate the spirit of internationalism. This 
IS more a tragedy than a joVe The people 
who have so long been fairly immune from 
the infection of nationalism and have, there- 
fore, been used as a sort of pavement to be 
trodden on, are advised to be international,— 
an idea as wonderful as one of drawing a 
ciicumference without a centre It is that 
much vaunted nationalism of the West that 
has told the world with an air of superiority 
that excepting Japan there is no nation in 
the East (Japan having groivo loto a nation 
has caused a great uproar of “vellow peril”' 
India has been ridiculed as having no idea of 
what a nation is and China is described as a 
sheet of loose sands With a true cultuial spirit 
the people of these oriental countries could 
not think of hammering human minds into a 
uniform pattern and selling human souN to 
a mechanical system of organization. Right 
now the East needs but little of interoationa- 
lism that will seek to safeguard its own 
independent achievements for the sake of the 
world at large 

But this nationaUsm coasisteat with tbe 
fine idealism of the East should not make it 
dangerous like the West Nationalism, of 
course, is a we*tern idea It has its natural 
history in the European soil Before Northern 
Europe received any inspiration of highly 
organized civilization, there were going on di 
the South some clashes of ideals preliminary 
to final adjustment among the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Hebrews The Greeks fell 
before Roman impeiialisrn but not till they 
infected their conquerors with Greek egotism 
oi looking upon all foreigners as barbarians 
The Hebrew egotism of God’s chosen people 
being subtly in«tilled into the new faith that 
could not have any humane consideration for 
‘heathens” added further stimulus when 
Rome through Constantine had accepted it 
The ideals of the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the Hebrews under the new absolutistic creed 
came to a final adjustment m that most 
intensive egotism which naturally impelled 
the Romans to force themselves npou the 
northern people The Romans introduced 
civilization .into Northern Europe bnt not 
without its egotistic cult Thus in faith, m 
government, and in social bearing Europe 
Jias assimilated it quite to its satisfaction, and 


the northern European people being compa- 
ratively more virile, have developed it into 
a real art, — natioualism 

This nationalism defines itself both 
positively and negatively It means not 

only lo>e of your own country but hatred 
of other eoaotnes It means not only 
whatever you have is tbe best but also 

whatever others have different from youfs, 
is vile and not to be toler.ated That is 

the idea af “carrying civilization to other 
people,” that is the meaniog of “tbe white 
man s burden ” It is an inveterate hahd 
of the West, born of this dangerous cult 
to think of itself as divinely ordained t'> 
mould others m its own pattern, for that 

IS. It thinks, the best Of the modern 
Western natioos, Spam was la that respect 
the pioneer and then the others have begii“ 
to follow The first record that Spam made 
was 10 Mexico with regard to tbe great 
Aztec civilization. It is so touching that 
I can hardly refrain from quoting Oswald 
Speogler 

■‘For. as it happens, this is the_ oh® 
example of a Culture ended by violent 
death It was mot starved, suppressed, or 
thwarted, but murdered in the full glory 
of its unfolding, destroyed like a sun-flower 
whose head is struck off by one passing- 
All these states— including a world-power 
and more than one-federatioa — with flO 

extent and resourees far superior to those 
of the Greek and Roman states of Hannibal® 
day , with a comprehensive policy, a carefully 
ordered financi^ system, and a highly 
developed legislation ; with administrative 
ideas and economic tradition such as the 
ministers of Chailes V could never have 
imagined . with a wealth of literature u* 
several languages, an intelleetualiy brilliant 
and polite society in great cities to vhich 
the west could not show one simple 
parallel — all this was not broken down m 
some desperate war, but washed out by a 
handfnl of bandits in a few years and so 
entirely that the relics of the population 
retained not even a memory of it all . • • 
Of the literature three books survive, but 
no one ca i read them.” (.Declme of the 
ir<?s/. Tol 2, pp 43-441 

The Spaniards similarly earned their 
civilization to South America which meant 
• the total destruction of the Incas in Peru 
And what is happening at present throughout 
the non-European countries in (he name 
of that “White man’s burden” cannot h® 
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quite so audible as the oppressed people 
are virtually gagged by a subtle method of 
propaganda in which the ugliest nationalism 
parses tor philanthropy and shuts out all 
possibilities of coiiTiDciag protests But the 
last war biought some ray of hope to the 
oppressed people when the "WC't in its 
intoxication of nationalism was about to 
commit suicide and thus betrayed its 
eccentricities to the world The Ea'-t 
perceived the unmasked Vest in its brutal 
nakedness and realized the danger of being 
under its suggestion So the East is stri- 
ving to a'';ert it-elf 

The East is almost goaded to this self- 
assertion It has only recently began to 
be suspicious of foreigners The traditional 
politeness and hospitality of the Oriental 
people, instead of making the Vestern 
visitors grateful and appreciative, turn 
many of them into blind ct'I cs >>ften 
indulging lu mo«t offensive judgments Th“V 
come as guests and tiie tradition of the 
Orient enjoins kindliest and most candid 
treatment of them but forbids occcptiog 
fltivttiing a- a host Yet some of them become 
positivelr intrusive and advise Teplaccmeot 
of things native with those thev have 
Instead of trying to adjust themselves to 
things of tiieir Oriental hosts thev demand 
the adjustment of the hosts to their own 
thing Of the peculiar method of their 
penetration into Asiatic lands everybody 
IS well aware,— first the Bible then the 
bottle and then the eiviltziog bivonet , for 
these are the things they mean by carrying 
civilization All these things have been 
going on uninterruptedly for a long long 
time and yet the mystical Ei«t preferred 
to keep peace and dreaming Bat somehow 
its eyes are now open to perceive at last 
tint the peace it has had, may mean the 
peace of its own grave if it would not even 
now arise and assert itself 

Nationalism may be the name given to 
this seU-a'Scttion, but the East should be 
wiser from the conditions of the “West aud 
careful to keep it clean from its negative 
meaning Hatred, prejudice, hnimliation. 
aggression, false propaganda and the last 
of all though uot the least, violence should 
not be allowed to contaminate the sacred 
cause of natiomlwm Let it cultivate love, 
an intense love for one's, own country but 
with no lU-feeling towards other countries. 
Let it teach each people to try to realize its 
own soul, to learn and make its own hi-tory. 


to respect its own culture and tradition above 
all others and to depend upon its own 
capacities Let it inculcate upon the people 
that imitation characterizes a child and they 
should not feel proud to imitate another 
people. Imitators can never feel equal to 
those they imitate Let it discourage the 
habit of comparison To every devoted soul 
his country must always be above comparsion. 
The spirit of comparison is unwholesome 
inasmuch as it tends to offend others and 
mar unconsciously offend one’s own, Let it 
teach the people that wherever they may go 
their life must vindicate their country’s ideal 
without being offensive to others Let it 
teach every man to make it a motto of his 
life to contribute something to the cause of 
his country so that when he dies he can 
die with the happy thought that he has his 
share m his country’s good name Above 
all, let Do wan consider any sacrifice great 
when it mean*! upholding the honour of bis 
sacred motherland 

;<ome may contend that such nationalism 
will teod to make the people conservative, 
that extreme love for one’s own and indiffe- 
reoce to even the good things of other 
nat'ons, will only arrest the progress of the 
country In this age of progress the country 
that p.ays no attention to the good things of 
other countries is bound to fall behind 
Thus It will be regarded as a backward 
countrv 

The contention is based upon a mistaken 
conception. This nationalism refers to the 
people of tiiose conntnes that are under 
foreign subjection No people under foreign 
domination can have any real progress, tor 
wbat IS considered to be so, refers more to 
the rulers than the ruled tYhatever good 
IS accomplished in a subject country is a 
tribute to its alien ruleis and a just’fication 
for their being so The people are sunounded 
by situations that constantly seek to exalt 
the position of the rulers and the value of 
all things that go by their names. This 
means a proportional dissipation of people’s 
loyalty to their own YThen there is a mlk 
that some country under a foreign goieru- 
ment has made considerable progress it is 
either a false propaganda of the rn]]D<' 
people to hoodwink the world or what is 
worse it means a condition m which the 
people are being drawn away from their 
soul and are within the grip of assimilation 
and then absorption. 

There should be no superstition about 
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a name. Conservatism is the only wholesome 
nationalism of a subject people. It is the 
only state in which the subject people show 
their true vitality, for it means themamtenance 
of their corporate life in a common devotional 
spirit to things of their own It is the 
only state through which they can attain 
tnre independence. 

It does not make the civilization of the 
land static as • some would think As long 
as the civilization of the snbject people 
continues to be invigorated by their unflinch- 
ing devotion there is no danger of its 
being static in the sense of being inactive. 
In a subject country the civilization of the 
alien rulers continually seeks to press upon 
and strike at the native civilization. 
There is thus a ceaseless conflict 
between the two until one drives out the 
other or the two find some sort of adjnst- 
ment. The former case means two possibi- 
lities — independence or absorptions . the 

latter gives only one fact— the civilization, of 
the rulers temporarily adjusting that of the 
ruled to itself It is temporary becaas<» 
preliminary to final .absorption The civili- 
zation of the subject people does not adjust 
that of the rulers to itself, for the latter 

forces itself upon the former with its claim 

to superiority and thus precludes all possi- 
bilities of such adjustment At anv rate, the 
conflict between the two is inevitable Now. 
a conflict is not possible with a thing static, 
for it cannot resist : it may be only pnshed 
or pulled Evidently, so long a® a civiliza- 
tion maintains its power of resistance it Is 
never static On the other hand it is no 

small job for the civilization of a subject 
people to maintain its own inspiring 

individuality. 

The nationalism of a subject people lies, 
therefore, in its cultivation of the spirit of 
conserving its own. There sould be no 
replacing of anything by a thing which is 
not produced in the country, for it means 
an effective blow at its self-respect It is 
all right when the country is free, to accept 
things of foreigners, for th-y come to adorn 
and not to be enthroned its own govem- 
raent keeps the throne safe for its sonl. 

There is again a great d'al of swearing 
bv what is usually known as modernism. 
We must be modern and keep abreast of the 
time That sounds very good indeed, but 
there seem® to be a sort of slave-mentality 
in it. By things modern the people mean's 
things Western as if everything modem most 


have its origin in the West. To be modern 
does not imply to be a shadow of th" 
Westerner. Each people can be modern by 
improving npoa its own things in its owa 
pecnliar way. 

Nationalism thas conceived and reared 
is a pare form of self-assertion ani 
is free from the taint of offensive egotism- 
It fosters no motive of retaliation for the 
hirm done, as it begins with a thorough 
searching of heart and develops with the 
progress of self-disciplme the end of which 
is complete self-assertion, a synonym for 
independence. Shorn of its destructive 
meaning it is qnite consistent with the moral 
and spiritnal tradition of the East and is 
therefore, a danger to none. It deserves the 
sympathy of all tinseliish minds including 
Ihose of the West, for it is not a preparation 
to meet evil with evil bat an attempt to 
convert evil mto good. 

Consider what it would mean if tbs 
mystical Orient instead of adhering religl- 
onslv to its own standard of civilized lifs, 
accept the Western standard. The West may 
temporanlv fee! flattered that the Eist is 
following It but the final result may not 
be all promisiog Fifty years ago or a little 
more than so. Japan was living a quiet 
agricnltoral life immersed m her own 
wondetnful art The West came, knocked 
at her gate, sot m and passed a judgment 
that she was uncivilized. All on a sudden 
she became civilized as she shoved her 
efficient bands m killing thousands of 
Russians She is now thoroughlv militarize! 
aod in the manner of the West she is 
civiliziog the Koreans and the Formosans 
Japan, therefore, is now one of the five 
greatest powers. If this temptation succeeds 
in recruiting other Oriental countries to the 
Western standard of civiliz“d life that wonld 
mean beside others, China’s 400,000.005 and 
India's 350,000.000 of people accepting the 
colt of aggressive nationalism and militansTi. 
With Japan’s popnlation it would mean h.alf 
of the world's population tiking up the 
challenge of the West to be equally aggressive 
Consider then what it would mean to the 
world. 

Bat something must be done. The’C 
Oriental countries with their Jong and 
glonoas history, their imm^asg wealth of 
cultnre cannot endure organized humiliation 
for too long. Nor c-nn they vanish Ironi 
the face of the Earth like the Aztecs and 
the Incas Constmctive nationalism is the 
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temedy they bave discovered. It will care slowly change the attitude of the West, 

the West as well. The peaceful but iu- When the West will find little recognition 

domitable self-assertion of the East will not of its own ways of life in the East it will 

excite the passion of the West On the also begin a self-study and thus recover ita 

other hand its sturdy seif-confidence will better self. 


The Landholders of Bengal 

Thetr Burden and Responsibilities 
Bv NARENDRA NATH LAW, ma,. pho. 


G ENERALLT ^fieaking, the landholders 
of India have not shirked their dne 
share of the duties and rosponsibiU- 
ties of a citizen nor have they neglected the 
special charge which has been entrusted to 
their care It is with considerable hesitation 
that I have to state these facts, not certaioly 
without a tiQge of regret ; because I am 
viewing with aiarm the growth of certain 
tendencies in the public mind which are 
mimical to the interests of the landholders 
as a class 

One of these tendenciee which has of late 
assumed a proportion that can no longer be 
neglected is in regard to the much mis- 
understood Permanent SeUtement of Bengal 
m certain parts of the country The qae«- 
tion has now been raised in ao acute form 
on account of the financial difficulties oi 
Bengal under the existing financial arrange- 
ment, and public mind has been alert it» 
seizing uDon ihe Permanent Settlement of 
land revenue in this province as inequitable 
when the rest of the people of the province 
are bearing an increasing burden of taxation 
Considerable pains have been taken to show 
that the Permanent Settlement does not 
preclude the imposition of a general tax 
falling upon all classes, inclusive of the 
Zemindars e. g. the taxation of their income 
or profits from agriculture as part of a 
general scheme of income-tax. The objec- 
tions to the Permanent Settlement have been 
brought to a focus m the report of the 
Statutory Commission where arguments 
have begn advanced for their proposal to tax 
agricultural incomes. 

It is not necessary to question the 
plausibility of some of these arguments and 
the justification of the others. There is no 


doubt, for instance, that if the agricultural 
incomes were taxed, not only should a large 
range of incomes, hitherto exempt, be 
brought under the assessment but in respect 
of those landholders who enioy nou- 
agricuUural incomes, the tax should be at 
a higher rate if the agricultural incomes 
were added It is also true that there is a 
large number of intermediate interests which 
at present pay np tax at all, and it may be 
desirable to bring them under some general 
scheme of direct taxation iloreover it is 
contended that the Permanent Settlement 
has led to certain glarini discrepancies in 
the incidence of the land tax la Bengal 
Tliere IS tod in the city ol Colcntla,'' js 
the Statutory Commission remarks “tbe- 
owaer of which p,iys la laad revenue » 
greater part of a rupee per acre, although the 
annual value of the land runs into thousands 
of rupees • Another discrepant result has 
been that some of the districts which were 
foully developed 130 years ago, now contn- 
bute much more by land revenue than some 
far bigger and far richer districts in remoter 
parts of Bengal t 

Few would deny that these arguments, 
based as they are on strict economic • 

pnociples look primn /aeie sound and sub- 
stantial. In order to :tppra}s6 these sega- 
men^ however, it is necessary to refer to 
the text and the context Before I do so. 

I may just be allowed to refer to one 
peculiar fiaw to which any deductive 
reasoning in finance is liable The Govern- 
ment IS administered not so much according 
to theones or well-reasoned precepts as by 


• Toh L p. 340 
t Ibid, p 340. 
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a set of well tried maiims or expedients 
based on experience. The public demand 
on land presents a striking illustration of 
this fact Land taxation is governed by 
many considerations, of which cnstoni and 
tradition are not the least important In 
India, any attempt to over-nde custom and 
tradition which have grown up round the 
various interests in land and to supplant 
them by the forces of economic competitiou 
is bound to result in grave consequences to 
society. The land-holder and all the 
interests subordinate to him stand in a 
certain relation to tbe land, which has 
acquired tbe sanctity of custom and tradi- 
tion. Any official measure that is likely to 
disturb that relation will be striking at the 
very root of social solidarity and well-being. 
The Regulation I of 1793, which introduced 
the Permanent Settlement, was essentially 
based on this recognition and it is an 
established fact now that but for the 
Permanent Settlement, the security of 
revenues would have been clearly impossible 
and tbe stability of the province seriously 
endangered Economic principles are often 
adhered to in utter disregard of political 
considerations. Tbe contentment and well- 
being of the landed interests of the country 
provide an asset which in value and im- 
portance exceeds the material assets that 
could be obtained by squeezing them on 
strict economic principles It is a significant 
tendency of modern times that the maximam 
that could be taken as land revenue is 
being steadily diminished in areas which 
are not permanently settled and the pex'od 
of settlement is also being steadily lengthen- 
ed in the case of the temporary settled 
areas of the country. 

In these circumstances, the obserrations 
of the Statutory Commission could only be 
appreciated with reference to the conditions 
obtaining in the country. On the basis of 
the Permanent Settlement, alienations of 
land hare been made and a large number 
of interests has been allowed to grow up 
between the cultivator and the landholder. 
It is not true that all these interests are id 
the nature of parasites Reclamation of 
jungles or inaccessible plots of land required 
experienced hands supported by energy 
and industry, and if a landholder for the 
purpose has created a separate interest, 
he has done what every other man with 
ordinary intelligence and common sense 
would have done. Tbe intermediate interests 


are the various limbs that, at a certain rate 
of profit, connect the landholder with the 
ryots. It is not contended that all of 
these interests are necessary or inevitable, 
but everyone who has any intimate know- 
ledge of how a big zamtndary is managed 
wUl agree that most of these interests 
represent a useful link m tbe system of 
agriculture The analysis, given by Major 
Jack m his ’’Final Report on Bakargunj 
Settlement," of the processes of sub-infeuda- 
tion la Bengal shows that two of the six 
causes leading to snb-infeudation are based 
on economic necessities, namely, develop- 
ment and promotion of agricultnre and that 
another cause, namely, the interpolation of 
tenures, is also partly prompted by the 
requirements of managing a large and 
scattered estate Family arrangements are 
also responsible for a considerable degree 
of sob mfendation but these together with 
fraudulent transfer can be set off against 
pious benefactions such as tbe Mohsin 
endowment whicb have benefited tbe 
community as a whole. On the whole, 
it would be wrong for anybody to 
make a definite statement that sub- 
infeudatiOD m Bengal was an avoidable 
evil and that so consideration is due to the 
zamiodars for the interception of tbe rent 
which they receive from the ryots by the 
intermediate interests. It is clear that in 
most cases economic necessities, custom and 
tradition bave been responsible for the large 
body of interests that are maintained on the 
land 

To deal with this question of minute sub- 
infeudation wbich renders the land revenue 
system of parts of the country so inelastic, 
it is necessary to proceed in a cautious and 
statesmanlike manner with a due recognition 
of the lai^e interests involved in the complex 
system of land tenures obtaining in our 
country. To accuse roundly the existence of 
these intermediaries that separate the zamin- 
dar from the ryot and to assume, as many 
responsible writers have done, that the land- 
holders have been generally enjoying a huge 
“nnearned increment," due to the Permanent 
Settlement of tbe poblic demand on land are 
theses which anyone intimately connected 
with the land systems of India wiU find it 
difficult to support There are individual 
instances where the landholder by means of 
good management, thrift and local circum- 
stances which may have prevented any con- 
siderable degree of sub-infeudation as in 
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^lidnapote, has been able to increase fais ovtq 
rereoue So far as this is the cas'^, a part 
of the increased revenue tnaj’ represent what 
IS called unearned lacrenient due to the 
growth of population, rise of pnces aad 
other incidents of economic progress But 
even here it roust be remembered that a 
considerable part of what is miscalled an 
unearned revenue is due to the reclamation 
of vast lands and jungles, formation of neo- 
soil not assessed to revenue at the time 
the Settlement was made As regards this. 
It is certainly open to question whether such 
a possibility was or was not contetoplated 
when the phrase “in consequence 
nf the improvement of th^ir respective 
estates” was inserted in Section 7 
of the Regulation I of 1793 I think, there- 
fore, that the critics of Permanent Settlement 
today should guard themselves against 
mating anv misleading statement regarding 
*■00631064 iccrement," a term more tnisunder- 
stood than abused, or declaring roundly 
against the existence of unnecessary parasites 
between the zammdars and the ryots. 

If the force of (he arguments in the two 
preceding paragraphs is admitted, the mam 
plank of the attack opon the Permanent 
Settlement will be gone TPbat I have aimed 
to show abcve is that the Statutory Com- 
mission. since it was no part of tbeir doty ti 
investigate m any detail the actual forms of 
land tenures that have grown m Bengal, 
particularly in the districts of Eastern Bengal, 
they failed to get a correct measure of the 
implications inrolred in any proposal 
trenching on the Permanent Settlement. 

I DOW propose to emphasize another 
aspect of the question which is too fo^ottcn. 
I refer t3 the genesis of the Permanent 
Settlement It is well-known that the prime 
necessity of the Permanent Settlement was 
the establishment of public credit and the 
stabilization of public revenue Art VI of 
the Proclamation (Sec. “ of toe K^gulatioo 
of 1793) specifically explains that the great 
objec*^ of the Permanent Settlement was to 
nnl an end. for ever, to the practice of all 
former Governments of altering and raising 
the land tas from time to time. This ex- 
planation IS farther followed up by the 
concluding parairaph of that section la 
which It IS laid down that 

"The Goveroor-General in Conned trusts that 
tie pronne'ors oi land, sensible of the benefits 
conferred upon them by the public «ses*ai“nt 
t^einn fix»d for ever, will ever' taemselv^ in the 
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eultiratioa of tbeir Jands under the certainty 
that thev wiU enjoy evcln^ively the fruits of 
tier own sool mananem^at and industry, and 
no demand will ever be made upon them, 
or ♦beir heir-, or su'i^es^^rs. by th'* present or 
anv futore Oovemm^nt for an augnieatation of 
tha public assessment in Goaseau-^nce of the 
ifflprovenieat of their resp^tive estates. 

Commenting on the 'tale o! affiirs then 
obtainiDff in the countrv, Hr. Pattle, a 
former Member of the Board of Revenue, 
mates the following observations • 

"The coantTv breunht under the Deoeanial 
S^ttlem^nt was for the mo-t p.\rt wholly caculti- 
cate<jL Iirf«ed sa''h was the --ta'e of the ciuntrv 
from the prevalen''e of jnncrle infested by wild 
beasts that to ?o with any' tolerable deuree of 
safety fcom f al uda to any of th' adjacent 
di^tnets a traveller w^ obimed to have at each 
staue four dratn* and ^ minv torches • brides, 
at this eonjoncture public credit was at its lowest 
ebb and the Government was threa*en^ with 
hostilme* from various powerful Kauv© States. 
Lord CorowaJlis « great and comprehensive mind 
saw that the oniv resource witmn his reach, m 
tfD« cnncal emergency was to establish public 
credit and redeem the extensive jucules of the 
country Th“se important obj^ts. be poreeived. 
could only b* effected f-r einns to the couatiT a 
is»rpenial land as^^ssmeat u^e on the gro«s 
rental with refereo'^ to existms productiveness 
and therefore pronu-inn to all those who would 
engage the encouracemsnt of an immense profit 
from eiteadmr •'ultivat'oa. Admitting the sacriS'^ 
wa.' very ereat I think r cannot be recretted when 
It Is considered what diSculties it conquered, and 
what prosperity it introduced and achieved- 
For my pin. I am ecinvin'^ tha* our eontinuaace 
in »h? country depends on th“ adoptitm of th ^ 
measure, and that our stabibrv could not otherwise 
have been mamiained unaltered. ' 

I could mnltiplv such quotations from 
responsible authorities and show that the 
rci«>n d'etre of the Permau'^nt Settlement 
was the pohtiCsil necessity of a stable 
revenue at a time when no oth“r sources 
of revenue were available to the Govern- 
ment. Tear after vear th'» zamindars have 
borne the burden of that revenue which m 
the initial period wa^ admittedly heavy, if 
not roinou®. in its incidence upon the 
landlords Even now the zamindars of 
Bengal are responsible for about h’s of the 
revenues of the excc“qner of Bensal. 
yobody says that the zimmdars ought to 
be compensated now for having been 
compelled to bear the substantial portion 
of the revenue burdens of the Goyernment 
at a time when no other cIijSc^ had began 
to couttibale on anything approaching the 
»cale of the land reveane demands. Till 
lately, that is. till the emorgenev increase^ 
in the income-tax rat« were * sanctioned. 
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or .ocome-tai. Eren if Iho landholders rrore anmse. "f 

rr\;pofh‘r"^«it':r’ihS^ s"i=ir;sVrdereSS^pi!nn\ooo^ 

entraed ’a caveat~the tinestion >vas not of their stains and influence, the p™"™ 
wtethw they should do it, but whether the laisely of the Permanent Settlement, 

• . -. isr.»..nnr ic profflote the forces of ora 

Farther taxation of zamindars will create 
panic among them or at any rate acnw 


bnrden which they are 'already hearine is promote the forces__oj _order md 
not adequate or proper as compared with 


the burdens borne by the other eommumti^ 
in India. Is^o impartial observei would 
deny that the landholders as a class are 
bearing their just and proper share of the 
expenses of the Government, not to speah 
of the past, when they alone bore a major 
share of the liabilities of tbe Government 
issutniQg that tbe State has the theore- 
tical or legal power to change or revise 
previous legislation, I can certainly claim 
that Regulation I of 1793 stands on a 
different footing. On tbe basis of that 
regulation a settlement has been 
made involving a contract, the sanctity 
of which cannot and should not 


discontent. If we except the intermediate 
interests subsisting on land the taxable 
margin of tbe zamindars becomes small. 
Any further burden on it would mvitabiy 
lead to the disappearance of a large number 
of zamindars as Lind would then cease to 
yield, in many cases, even a normal return 
on investment . 

The Final Report on the bettlemeni 
Operations m JUduapure (1911-17)” discloses 
tbe fact that taking the advanced portions 
of the district, tbe percentage of proprietors 
assets taken as revenue (under Permioeni 
Settlement) comes to 584 The assets oi 


be injured It is only the interpretation of the proprietors are the rents paid by tenure 
the Settlement that concerns ns I do not holders and ryots directly under them ana 
however propose now to take upon myself a valuation of tbe cultivated area in direct 
the interpretation of that document on which possession of tbe proprietors. 
a vast literature, quite a theatrum kgnie, age comes down to 31.2, if the total 
has evolved. It will be snfficient to stress value of the land is considered instead oi 
here the fact that even tbe Judges of tbe the proprietor’s assets The rental value 
High Court who are no partisans of any is the rent paid by the ryots plus a 
side, have differed in their interpretation valuation of the area in direct possession or 
of the 'terms of tbe Regulation. I recognize the proprietors.* 


that m 3 recent case* the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council has given an adverse 
verdict. But that indirectly supports my 
argument that as a matter of financial or 
public policy the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal need not be examined in its legal or 
judicial aspect but in its bearing, m the 
first place, on the financial system as a 
whole and in the second place on the 
ability of tbe zamindars to pay more 

On tbe first question, I have already 
indicated roy opinion, namely, that the 


prQptiei.o(a.' , 

We have got corresponding figures tor 
some of the biggest zamindaries of tlm 
Bafcargunj district m ilajor Jack’s Kepo^ 
The proportion of the revenue to tbe assets 
of the proprietors is very nearly the same 
as in 5Iidaapore. and cases are not rare in 
respect of some of the largest estates that 
75 p c. of proprietor’s assets are taken as 

revenue t , , 

It we take these two districts as typical 
of Bengal in a large measure we find that 
on the average about 50 p. c. of tbe assets 


zamindars are already bearing a fair and of the proprietors are retained by them after 


adequate share of the burdens of taxaboa 
and that the recent tendency in other parts 
of India 15 to restrict the public demand 
on land and to increase the period of 
settlement From practical coosidentions, 
therefore, tbe attempt to interfere with tbe 
Permanent Settlement or to impose fresh 


paying revenue From this we are to deduct 
the expenses of managing an _ estate and 
other incidental charges. Thus in the case 
of the most profitable zaramdaries, an annual 
receipt of 20 or 25 p. c of the rents received 
from tbe immediate interest below may be 
expected. If the land revenue demand 


♦ Prohbat Ch. Barua v. Tho King Emperor. 
1030 L. B 57 Ind Ap 22&. 
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is t^lcea to hi about oue third of the annual 
rental value of land, then the return to 
the zamindars on this rental value will come 
up to about ten to fifteen per cent of the 
rental valne according to the degree of 
sub-infeudation. The return is not very 
high This is further proved by the fact that 
in cases where land has been purchased in 
recent times, the purchase price of au estate 
has never been less than fifteen to twenty 
times the income of the estate-holder which 
brings down the return to so low a figure as 
siv or seven p c It has been already shown 
that it IS not easy to dispossess or expropriate 
all these interests without jeopardizing the 
agricultural economy of the province. 

This disposes of th^ question oi the 
zamindar’s abilitv to pay Is the zamindar 
comparatively better off than the other 
classes of the community As a matter 
of fact, on account of the restrictions 

imposed by tsaancy legislation and of 
litigation the resources of the zamindars 

fall fat short of what would be regarded 

as a comfortable margin for additional 
taxation It would be proper to regard 

the land revenue as the counterpart of the 
income-tax or the historicil geoesis of both 
these impositions indicate' This is also 
recognized officially Thus the Government 
nf India state that the "land revenue and 
taxes on income are the cfiroplement of 
each other, the former being a levy on 
agricultural iQCom“« and the latter on 
industrial and professional income”* Again, 
as Baden Powell observes, “the land revenue 
becoming more and more in effect a tax 
on ngricuUnral income, the tax on other 
incomes is its direct and logical counter-part ”t 
From economic consideration’, it would be 
unfair to assess the ziroindars to income- 
tax in addition to the land reveone. or lot 
the matter of that, to any oth“r tax. general 
or special As regards local taxes levied 
for local improvement. I raav tite the 
liberty ol mentioning that the zamindars 
have never shirbed their responsibilities in 
this matter and that today the zamindars 
contribute about 76 p c of the total income 
of.fhe district boards and this contnbution 
amounts to about one crore of rape‘»5- 

I may now, for a moment, return to the 
Regulation I of 1793 Tne words “in 


* Fininr’ ani Arsamift 1923-30 n 110 

■f Bvlen-Powell • lyini Suitentf of Bntnh 
Inin Vol I p 344 f. n. 


consequence of the improve'm’enf of fheir 
respective estates” which occur in that 
Regulatiou, were not inserted in vain The 
zamindars. I submit, have not been remi«s 
m this respect I have already quoted the 
description given by Jlr. Pattle, a former 
Hember of the Board of Revenue, about 
the condition of the country when the 
Decennial Settlement was made A comparison 
of these conditions with the conditions now 
obtaining will indicatf* the part which the 
landlords have played m organizing labour 
and capital towards increasing the extent 
of cultivation and the productivity of the 
country. Tfaev have undertaken philanthropic 
works such as the construction of roads 
and bridges. excavation of tanks and 
establishment of schools, colleges and 
charitable dispensaries, donations to 
universities, hospitals and religious institu- 
tions and have contributed to all useful 
organizations like child welfare, agricultnral 
and other exhibitions Many of the 
roads and bridges m several districts bear 
testimony to the generosity and sense of 
responsibility of individual zamindars. In 
Bengal, they have constructed water-works 
m Serampore, Bally and Uttarpara, 
♦ CbiDsura. Jlidnapore and other places If 
a reference to the vanons famine reports 
were made, parlicularlv to that of Sir 
Richard Temple of 1873, it would be 
found that the zamindars gave ungrudgingly, 
free of cost, ail (ha land required for 
roads and tanks which were consttucted 
during all those scarcities Towards the 
education of the country, the zemind.-irs 
have made no niggardly contribution The 
aoDual volumes of the earlier reports 
of the Director of Public lostriiction of 
Bengal testifv to the munificence of zamin- 
dars for educatioual endowments As for 
large benefactions, we have the Tagore Law 
Profesvocship the College- at Raishahi 
Bf^rhamoore. Ivrishnagote, Bardwan, Hetam- 
pur. Bhagalpore, the Association for the 
CnUivatiou of Science, the iledical College 
of Bengal, the Dirbhangi Library Bnildia^s 
of the Calcutta 'University, the Benares Hindu 
University and various other manmients of 
the philanthropv of the zamindars and 
talaqdars of India Tne establishment of 
jlaktabs and iladrasas on the one hand and 
of the Toh on the other points to the part 
wbich the landholders have played m the 
mwotenance of the indigenous culture of 
India. The benefactions of the Xawabs of 
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Jlurshidabad and Dacca and of Muhammad 
3Iobsin have been equalled by those of very 
few merchant princes of our country Rent- 
free lands of value of more than a crore of 
rupees were assigned by the zamindars, of 
their own free will, for the suppoit of men 
professing and pursuing Sanskrit culture 
Thus, from whatever angle we view 
the problem, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the charge that the zamindars have not 
borne their fair share of the burdens of 
administration of the cost of progress is not 
only unfounded but misehievoos The 
zamindars have amply compensated the 
State for the permanent settlement of the 
revenue. I feel I would not be etaggerating 
if I say that the incidence of taxation has 
been heavier m the case of the zamindars 
than in the case of the other classes of the 
community. They provided the largest and the 
only substantial source of revenue lo the 
past. Till lately they have provided more 
revenue than the income-tax. they must 
pay their revenues in due amount and time 
whether there is scarcity, drought or famine 
and whether they receive their rents or not. 
No Government ask the merchants to pay 
tax 'on profits which do not accrue It is a 
well-known fact that on account of the har»h 
operation of the sale laws and the heavy 
assessment of revenues, many zamiudanes had 
to change hands foratrears of revenue Even 
now. many of the landholders, as already 
shoi\i5 above, live undoubtedly on a precarious 
margin of profit Many of these holdings 
ate the Tesiills of partition or sub-division 
increasing fuctliec the cost of management 
On the other hand, under the existing 
tenancy legislation, the land-lords have only 
very restricted powers of enhaucmg the rate, 
not ataiiy event within the fifteeo years follow- 


ing the last enhancement. The rate of 
increase allowed is also very small. Asa result 
we find that the average incidence of 
rent per acre paid by occupancy tenants varies 
from three to four rupees but the average 
yield in value may be estimated at about 
Rs 45 per acre for uahusked nee and more 
than Rs. 60 in the case of jute. The 
incidence of the rent is thus very small 
It must also be remembered that in times 
of scarcity or distress rents are in many 
eases remitted. The Act of 1929 has further 
safeguarded the interests of the tenants. 

I believe I have made out a case for 
the revision of some of the current ideas 
and misconceptions prevalent on this subject 
I am aware that Bengal needs additional 
sources of revenue but I hold that the 
abolition of tiie Permanent Settlement is not 
the proper way to do it , ou the other hand, 
an additional imposition will make the 
position of a large body of zamindars, 
tenure holders and ryots extremely precarious. 
A definitive judgment on the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal is not to be sutnmarily 
reached Too many interests and consider* 
ations are involved in the question and I 
would earnestly ask for a di&passionate and 
unprejudiced examination of the problem 
with all its implications I am not unwaie 
of the shortcomings of the laodholders, but 
such shortcomings are visible also lu other 
communities It will, however, be admitted 
that the landholders have played a useful 
rSle m the social and economic life of the 
people and m the changing circumstances 
that await them, they will, I hope, rise fully 
to the occ.asiOD and continue to make an 
ac'ive contribution to social, economic and 
political progress 



India and Lancashire 

I— The Case for Lancashire 
Bt HORACE G ALEXiKDER 


Ij S it inevitaWe ftiat eitbei tiie Lancashire 
2 cattan-cpinners or the Indiaa villagers 
ma?t saffer ? Some people tlunt it is. 
I am not convinced 

u3 admit, in the first place, that India 
has ]nst as much n^ht to deteriaioe her 
own fiscal policv as any other coiinfrv I 
at least readily agree to that Then let ns 
ciasider rrhat is India s trne interest 
Opinions mill, of cours**. vary I can only 
state mv omo The trne economic interest of 
India mu't mean primarily the interest of coa- 
saraer< — that is to sav. the peasants and the 
vYorVers in the to^as ^om,ifthe peasants conld 
spin and weave all their own cloth, without 
inlerfering with more profitable nadettafciogs. 
tint would, to my mind be an ideal solation 
for them, though it would certamly ha 
disastrous to liucasbire. But, if I am 
rightly luformed, that reillr is not a 
practical solntion of tht' It may 

come, hut surely not at once. If, then, 
surplus supplies are ueeded, shall they come 
from the Indian mills, or from England, or 
from Japan ^ I should sav. let them come 
from whatever mills can (without evplotfahon 
of the mill-woTheT'i produce the best soods 
at the cbe.ipest price If a tariff is put 
on to f.ivoor the Indian mills, all experience 
of tiriffs suggests that th“ miU-owoers will 
rai'B the once Even if this leads to 
better wages to tbs lodioa mjJlwworkers, it 
will injure the far larger number of 
consumers. This might be prevented. I 
snppo’e, by a statutory once, if the 
con'umers* interest were powerful enough to 
enforce iL 

But, eT€n so. are the Indian mills at 
jwesent in a position to supply all the kinds 
of cotton goods that India wants I hive 
been assured that the finer counts are not 
yet being produced m any cotsiderable 
quantity in India. If this is true, might it 
not be to India's adv.antage, no le«5 than to 
Lancashire's, to make a temporary arrangeTi'‘at 
for supplying these finer counts, at le^t 
until such time as the Indian mills produce 
71-10 


them, ot until they can be produced 
fav hand-spianing and weanog. if thit is 
practicable ’ This would giye Lancashire 
the opportunity of adapting herself to the 
change of circumstance that is inevitable. 

I do not suppose there are many Indians 
who want to make Lancashire workers suffer, 
nnless such suffering is unavoidable in the 
interest of the people of India. So I put 
forward these suggestions, realizing that they 
mar be based on au iiapstfect appreoiatioa 
of all the facts, in which case they must fall 
to the ground, but hoping thereby to achieve 
the ecoaomic prosperity of India without 
bringing greater misery to Luaoashire, 

Tile Liacashire workers prored at the 
time ot the American Civil iVar that .they 
could place the emancipation of an alien race 
above their own mitenal interest Jlaar 
Lancashire woiten to-day are strong 
supporters of the Indian demand for freedom 
Bot they are not convinced that a complete 
boycott of their cloth is going to benefit the 
people of India. I mnst confess that I, too, 
find the ecoaomic argument unconvincing. 

One mote coasideratiou is in my mind. 
There is one argument that Ifahatma Gindhi 
apparently Uses which seems to me very 
oaconviucmg He seems to snsgest that 
because Lmcashire has “exploited” India by 
flooding her with cheap mill-made cotton- 
goods. the present depression in Lancashire 
13 an inevitable and just retribution Quite 
apart from the n-a of the word “exploited” 
in a sense tbit I do not quite understand 
(t am not at alt denying the semdaious methods 
employed iu the early days for destroying 
Indian trade and building up Enjlish trade 
in its place), I do not bebeve it is right to 
acquiesce m ttds idea of retributive justice. 
That humm development does often lead 
to great suffering, as often for the innocent 
as for the guilty, cannot be denied, and so 
far human wisdom has not been sufficient to 
anUcipatc and so to avoid these (on one side) 
disastrous changes of (orluae. 
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But to-day we are surely learning; a higher 
morality. Whatever crimes have been 
committed by one section of humanity against 
another, we are striving to create a society 
which may be for the benefit of all ; and 
so long as our proposals advantage any 
one section of mankind at the expense of 
real suffering for another section, they are 


short of perfection I believe that as we 
learn to be generous and loving to those 
who have injured us, we are making it easier 
for them to face up to their own evil deeds, 
and so to produce a real change of heart 
And a cfiauge from evil to good m the heart 
of man is, I fancy, the only revolution 
that can redeem mankind. 


II— The Case for India 


Bv RAMANANDA CHATTEBJEE 


T his article is not a complete prcsenta- 
of Lancashire ts 
__ of a few comments 

on Mr. Horace 0-. Alexander’s article. 

In answer to his first (Question I say. 
Lancashire need not suffer After considering 
all the facts and figures during his present 
sojourn in England, Mahatma Oandht has 
arrived at the conclusion that only 3 per cent 
of the decrease m the export of Lancashire 
t«tues is due to the Indian political boycott, 
the rest being accounted for by the world-wide 
pconotiiic depression and Japan’s competition 
in the Mstile market. It is not perhaps 
beyond the business ingenuity of England 
to find m.arkets for tins 3 per cent in 
countries winch do not produce cotton .ind 
cotton goods, or la the alternative to divert 
the activity of the producers of this 3 per cent 
to some other kinds of manufacture 

Mr Alexander s.iys that the true economic 
interest of India must mean the interest of 
the pea^ants .and the workers in the towns. 
And m their interest he would allow the 
surplus supplies” of cloth to come from 
whatever mills (m India or abroad) can 
produce the best goods at the cheapest price. 
In the next paragraph of his article be 
w.'ints only the finer counts to be supplied to 
India by Lancashire. Now, the peasants m 
our villages and the workers in our towns, 
tlie direct economic interest of whom alone 
he takes into account, do not consume the 
fine stuff of Lancashire;— they make use of 
coarser good--, which both India and Japan 
can and do supply better than Lancashire 
So, if the finer coants are to be allowed to 


come to India, either it must be in the 
interest of the wealthier classes of India, 
whose interest Mr Alexander does not and 
need not take into account, or the finer counts 
would displace some of tho co.arser stuff worn 
by the (rural) peasants and the (urbau) workeis. 
The latter development, which alone I ueed con- 
sider, would be undesirable for three reasons. 
First, though we want the masses of India to 
be healthy and comfortable, we do not want 
them to have any craving for or be 
accustomed to luxuries like the finer stuff of 
Liocashire In the second place, oven if the 
finer stuff of Lancashire could be sold here 
cheaper than our coarser Indtart fabrics, the 
cheapness would be only apparent For our 
coarser goods last longer than Lancashire’s 
finer stuff. In the tliird place, the ousting 
of our coarser fabrics by Lancashire’s finer 
ones would injure our mills This cannot 
be allowed. 

Let me now consider whether it is really 
to the luterest of our peasants aud workers 
to be supplied with the cheapest fabrics, 
irrespective of the country of their manu- 
facture 

My first contention is that should not 
go in for any temporary cheapness, for I am 
sure India will ere long be able to produce 
with powei-looms both coarse and fine fabrics 
dieapet than Lancashire, as she did a century 
ago with her hand-looms alone. In proof of tho 
last statement, I quote the following passage 
from^the evidence of Mr. Robert Brown, 
who ‘had extensive dealings in cotton piece- 
goods from India,” before the Select Com- 
mittee of tho House of Lords in 1813: 
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Caa you state the diiTerence lietvreea the price 
winch British white calicoes from the [Bntisbj 
raanufaetureis fetcli per yard, and that at which 
ladiaa white cafieoes of nearly the same dimen- 
s'ous and quality sold Ra Britain] at the March 
sales of the lEast India] Company?— From a 
oatculation I have reeentlv made. I find that the 
difference is from SO to Gd per cent that is to 
say that llndiao] goods ,at the last March sale sold 
by the Ei't India Company at from 3U to 60 per 
cent Ie=s than the same qualities, width, and des- 
enpuons could be bought from the iBntwhl 
manufacturers. 

Hy second contention is that, even if 
Indian textile manufacturers could never 
compete in the Indian market with Bntmh 
raanufactaters without a protective tariff and 
a popular boycott of Lancashire goods, 
which 13 extreraelv unlikely, it would 
be to the advantage of the masses 
to pay a higher price for Indian goods 
For, in the first place, some of them would 
gain dviectly by ptoduemg taore cotton, 
some by ‘Spinning and weaving in their 
cottages, and some as wage earners m the 
increasing number of cotton luills In the 
second place, thev would pain indirectly 
also. As more money would flow into the 
hands of the mill*owoer«, their agents and 
retail sellers and various other classes m the 
country, Government would have more 
revenue to spend for education, simtation 
and aaricoltural and industrial development . 
and as Governmeut must sooner than later 
becoroo national, such increased expenditore 
for the benefit of the ma«ses is certain 
Another indirect gain to the roa‘‘«e5 from 
various classes m India getting richervfoold he 
that these clas«es would spend more for the 
removal cf ilhteracv and ignorance by 
opening and conducting school* coPeges and 
universities and for the relief of people m 
distress from epidemics, scarcity and famine, 
finod*. enitbiquoto', etc Mr 

Alexander can ascertain what the British 
philmthropic mill-owners and mill-hands 
hare hitherto done for India along these lines 

If Indian mill-owners raise prices by 
taking advantage of a protective tariff, we 
know how to fight them In anv case, if they 
do get rich by r.aising prices I have shown 
how even that will be of direct and 
indirect advantage to the Indian raises 
which the enrichment of Lancashire has 
never been and will not in all probabUity 
be in future. 

As to the kind of temporary arranee- 
tnent suggested by Mr. Alexander for 
Lancashire’s advantage, I do not know 


how that can be practically arranged. For, 
as the days and weeks and months and 
years pa's, the number and productive 
capacity of India's spinning wheels, band- 
loom's, spinning mills and weaving mills hare 
been increasing If an exact sliding scale of 
imports from abroad adapted to this 
continuous increase could be devised, jt 
would be worth considering. Supposing 
such a scale could be devised, India 
could give preference to Lancashire 
only on the condition laid down by 

Maiiatnja Gandhi being fulfilled, namely, 
that Great Britain would agree to India 
being as free in her internal affairs and 
external relations as Great Britain herself. 
Otherwise there is no reason why Lancashire 
‘liould be preferred to Japan—it was not 
Japan which ruined Indian industries by 
deliberate misuse of political power 

I am not, of course. adm\ttiug that wc 
should import any textiles from abroad. 
We should, if necessary, consume less cloth 
than we do. India’s power of adapting herself 
to voluntary and involuntary semi-nudity 
cannot be measured Under a National 
G.overnment, I would support, if necessary, 
stringent sumptuary regulations as to each 
family’s and individuals consumption of 
doth 

As for Lancashire getting sufijcient time 
to adapt her'elf to India’s doing without 
Lancashire goods. I think Lancashire, if she 
were righteous and wise and farsighted, has 
had ample notice 

She got the fir«t serious notice during 
the BcDgal anti-Partitioa agihation 25 years 
ago The second notice was given 10 years 
ago at the inception of Non-co-operation. 
The third notice was given last year. But 
I^anca^liirc has grown neither wise nor 
rvgtleuu' \T!s\ea4. Bririsb capitalists are con- 
spiring with the separatist Moslems to sell 
their goods in India with their help, and now 
with the help of the British Imperialist dodge 
of tying the rupee to the tail of the sterling. 

I shall believe in Lancashire's sincere support 
of India's demand for freedom when I find 
some TQoie tangible proof than words, word*, 
words. 

Regarding the use of the Eoglish word 
eiploiutioo. as Mr. Alexander is an Eugljsh- 
man, it is not for a foreigner to convince him 
that jfr. Gandhi has u*ed it in a correct 
sense, though personally I am sure be has. 

As regards retnbntion, I have not read 
anywhere that Mahatma Gandhi has actually 
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used tie argument ascribed to him by the 
writer. Personally I do not wish the 
Lancashire people to suffer. But if it was 
natural for Lancashire capitalists and working- 
men to profit by the iniquitous policy which 
enriched Britain and impoverished India, it 
is not for a humble individual like myself 


to call in question the justness of the law 
which may make them also suffer the con- 
seqnences of that unrighteous policy. 

I am neither a teacher of higher morality 
nor a philanthropist. So I must not attempt 
to soar into the heights where Jlr. Alevander 
roams with such ease. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Br BEXASRIDAS CHATDRYEDI 


[Here is the article of Jlr R. B Pandva. Director 
of the Ktnua Daily J/ait leferred to lo our notes 
m The Uoaern of Oct. 1^1. 

BE^ARSII)J' CllATTRlEOl] 
The Coming Struggle In Kenya 
‘'Kenya Lost Everything Lost.” 

This S. 0. S was sent to lodia by the 
Eight Honourable Y. S Srinivas Sastn some 
years ago. 

Time is fast approaching when the same 
SOS will hare to be repeated because 
India’s outpost is again threatened and is in 
imminent danger of being overpowered 

In order to appreciate the situation and 
understand it in its proper perspective, 
knowledge of principal events leading to Ibe 
appointment and sitting of Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee is essential 

The hostilities began in 1919 when Indians 
were excluded from the franchise given to 
Europeans. Representations were made as a 
mult of which agreement was reached 

between thelndia Office andthe Colonial Office 
fhis agreement is known as ‘TTood- 

AVinterton Agreement.” It is of interest (o 
remember that llr.TVood is the present lord 
Irwin, the ex-Yiceroy of India The Kenya 
Government rejected the agreement against 
,^'sh« of the Colonial Office. The 
Y lute settlers of Kenya threatened rebellion 
and arrangements were actnaliy made to 
spirit away the Governor and ship the 
Indians back to India if the Colonial Office 
insisted on keeping to the terms of the 
agreement. 

The Colonial Office issued a white paper in 
1923 where it gave Indians communal 
franchise and five seats on the Legislative 


Council as against eleven for Europeio'. 
Highlands were reserved for the Europeans 
only. The Indian community summarily 
rejected Ibis white Paper proposals, oon-oo- 
operaled with the Goverument and. to show 
their intense feeling of resentment, 
resorted to (be policy of non-payment of the 
Poll Tar Backed by strong public opinion 
ID India the community stood fast. The 
Imperial Government stated that the question 
was kept open. Then in order to show 
that they were always reasonable in their 
altitude, Indians .igreed to have themsehes 
represented by nomination on the Councils 
till the question of franchise was settled. 
Sir Edward Grigg, th« then Governor of 
Kenya, misinterpreted this spirit of co- 
operation while be was in England and said 
in one of his speeches that Indians had 
accepted the communal franchise and that 
the franchise question in Kenya had been 
solved ’ Sir Edward at this time was in 
England for some very importaut purpose. 
The Colonial Office had summoned the 
Governors of Kenya. Uganda and Tanganyika 
for the purpose of discussing the question 
of the advisability of federation or the 
closer union of these territories. Sir Edward 
Grigg had very high ambitions. He had a 
sort of understanding with the Kenya 
settlers in the matter of federation. The 
settlers desired to have Swaraj first and they 
bad asked that as a price of their consent 
to federation to which they were otherwise 
opposed. The Governor of Uganda was 
luLewarin about these proposais whilst the 
Governor of Tanganyika was opposed to 
any sort of federation with Kenya 
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The Colonial Office therefore appointed a 
Royal Conimisston under the chaiTroanship 
o! Sir HiUon Young in Kovember 1927 
“to consider certain questions relating to the 
closer 'onion of the Dependencies lo Eastern 
and Central Africa and allied subjects” 

Toe Imperial Go^einment said in their 
■white paper of 1923 

“In the adminlstTation. ot Kenva His ‘Jlajes^tv s 
Government regard themselves as eiercisins Im't 
on behalf of the African population and they are 
nnabie to share or delegate this trnst, the object 
of wb'cb may be defined as the protection and 
advancement of the Native Races.” 

They also declared m very clear and 
precise terms their policy regarding the 
position of inirnigrant commuDities. Kefeniog 
to this the white paper said — 

'■Prioiardv 'K.enva ts an Alriean Terntorj' and 
His Jlajesty’s Govemuieot thinh if nee€V«ary 
defioitely to record their cori'idered opinion 
tliat the interest of the Africoa Natives mnil be 
paramonnt and that if and when the^e mtere«ts 
and the interests of irommrant ooromumties should 
conflKt the former should prevail ” 

The Indian community accepted this 
position readily as thev saw that it was for 
the good of the children of the soil The 
Europeans understood it in the light of 
TnaVe*8hifC and mahe-believe Thev knew that 
Government could never use this policy 
against tbem in Kenya 

The appointment of a commission to enquire 
in to the possibility of closer union was 
utilized to 'wriggle otit of the position accept* 
td by settlers in 1923 Tins is clear from 
the following clauses in the terms of re- 
ference of the coturaissiOD 

"To make recoramecdations in regard to 
possible dmnges m the powers and compcsitions 
of various legislative councif- of the several 
territories CaJ a“. a result of the e'^tabli-hmcnt of anv 
federal council cr other common aulhontv (a) 
so as to associate more clcstlv ip the ir'pcns.bih- 
ties and trustee«hir cf GoveriiLent ibe nrm giant 
communiiies domiciled m ilic couniiy * 

In 1923 it was lepaided that Imperial 
Governniont can not delegate or share this 
tmsteesh'P of Natives In 1927 the Royal 
CoromissioD was charged to find cut liow to 
associate moie closely in the nsponsibilities 
and trusteeship of Goveintreut the immigrant 
races doroiciltd in country ' 

So su«picioQs were Indians of the intentions 
of Sir Edward Grigg that seeng bis influence 
in the appointment and terms of reference 
of tho Comtnicsion. strong nioveicent lor its 
boycott began. It was with vtiy great 
difficulty and due to the presence of the 
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reprcsenfative of the Governraeat of India, 
■who were sent there to help the Indian 
lioramumty, that tlie oppositionists were 
prevailed upon to withdraw their resolution 
from the open session of the Congress. 

Tnt Commission Sin'UTiED its Kitort 

The recommendations did not satisfy the 
settieTS as the piinciple ot Native Trusteeship 
enunciated m the white paper of 1923 was 
repected and upheld The Commission did 
not give tUetn official majority ja Kenya 
Council Closer Union rvas recommended 
With the appointment of a High Coninjissioner 
and the creation of an advisory Council 
To this central body important subjects bad 
to be transferipd. 

Th/i CocDtois-sinu did oul'y partial vustice 
to the clam for common franchise put 
forward by Indians. Refening to this 
question they said — 

■ Gilt new la that lo as much as the progress 
of ihe tciriiort must depend on co-operation 
between the rates the ideal to be aimed at is a 
rontraon roll on an equal franchise "I'h no 
distniiiination betwe*-!! the races ’ 

This excellent view was hedged in by a 
leij strange coadilion which in cftect nullified 
the value of the Commission's view. They 
said — 

■ It IS at the same time clear that this ideal can 
tjc Tcatuedonlv iiy con'eni and ib^t the consent of 
the Euiopean coinmunitj can only be obtained 
if thej aie siren a feeling of security that 
theu interests and instimiions are not many danger 
of being overwhelmed by the mere number of other 
communiues 

The point to be remembered here isthat this 
so called "theory of consent” i$ to be applied 
to one side only, namely, to the Europeans. No 
coDsent has to be sought when the communal 
form of franchise is to be applied to Indians 
against their strong dosae and protests. 
Europeans are not prepared to consent to a 
common roll as they have declared their 
opposition to it from the very beginning. 
The I/ical Government was not of course 
keen on finding out means of getting the 
consent of Europeans. Con«ent was not 
foTlhcoiDiDg. So the common roll was not to be 
introduced and allhcugh claim for a common 
toll was considered to be “an ideal to be 
aimed ?t and attained,” that was to remain 
a pious wish of some five well-meaning and 
benevolent gentlemen of the Commission. 

As in India after the sigDing of Gandhi- 
liwin tiucc deliberate attempts were made 
by the Civil Seivice to break the truce, so 
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iQ Kenya also deliberate attempts were made 
by the Imperial Government to shelve the 
recomniendations of the Hilton-Youog 
Commission in so far as they affected the 
White settlers 

The Conservative Colonial Secretary then 
deputed Sir Samuel Wilson, the permanent 
Under-Secretary oi State for the Colonies, 
to go to Kenya and find out points of 
agreement with Europeans and to bring an 
agreed solution which the Government could 
put into force immediat^y. 

Government of India deputed Mr Sastri 
to help the Kenya Indians at the tunc of 
the arrival of Sir Samuel 

It was believed that Sir Samuel will try' 
to have agreement on the question of 
franchise and for that nurpose mil not fail 
to tate advantage of the presence of Mr, 
Sastri who most probably was selected by 
the GoTornraent of India for this very 
purpose. Sir Samuel evaded the proposals 
of the Indian commuoity on this question 
and applied InmsoJf to the task of hanog 
an agreed solution of other political rnatters 
on which there was difference of opinion 
between the Government and different 
sections of the European commuDity of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganjiha. 

■When Sir Samuel Wilson’s report was 
publislied It proved so reactionaiy lo its 
proposals that it met with a chorus of opposi- 
tion fiom the East African Indians The report 
was also condemned by prominent public 
men and the Press in India 

Fortunately, however, there took place a 
charge in the Ociernment of Great Jiritaia. 
Sir Samuel Wilson was a nominee of the 
Conservative Goveiunient and he had to report 
to the Labour Secretary of State. Knowing 
perhaps the iutentiou of the late Govemroent 
in sending Sir Samuel Wiison to Kenya, Lord 
Pflssfield, the new Secretary of Slate for the 
Colonie®, appended a small note m which he 
declared that the report of Sir Samnel Wilson 
was not to be taken many way as committiDg 
Ills Majesty’s Government to the acceptance 
of the proposals or agreement with the views 
expressed tlierein. 

Kext carao the publication of the sfate- 
meut of (he conciusions of IDs Majesty's 
Goiernment as regards closer union in East 
Afric.a. In this very important document 
far teaching conclusions were recorded after 
very careful consideration. 

The Government definitely inlcd out the 


possibility of non-offlcul majority in Kenya 
Council The statement says : — 

“The goal of constitutional evolulion, in Kenya 
as elsewhere, is admittedly responsible governmeat 
by a JImistry repre-entmg an electorate in which 
everj section of the popnlation finds eltective 
and adequate voice But (hat goal can not he 
reached at an early date m a community where 
It has so tac been practicable to entiancliise 
thiui one per cent of the population and where 
the idea, of any substaatul extention of franchi'e 
finds little general support’’ 

As regards the common fraachi^e the 
statement says -- 

AVith vizard to Franchise for the legislative 
council of Kenya Uis Majesty’s Governmeat are 
of opinion that the establishment of a commoa 
roll IS the object to be aimed at and attaineu 
with an equal fiacchise of a civilization or educa- 
tioa cbaiacter open to all races. They have, not 
however sulScient evidence before them either 
from political or geographieaJ standpoint to say 
in what manner this desirable end c-m bo reached 
la these atcumstaaces II s Majesty’s Governmeat 
propose lhat an enquiry should be uadoiWken 
by the High Commissionei. when appointed, as 
to what h the most practicable action to be taken 
in Ibis direction m the immediate future” 

On the subject of uatirg policy the 
Governmeot id unequivocal terms declared 
for the "paramcuntcy of native interests”. 
The luenioraudum published by the Govera- 
ment on this subject bears the following very 
important note from theSecrelary of State:— 

The officers adminisferiDff the governments 
of these territories have been asked to fake 
immediate steps to ensure that the policy m 
lOMid to native adnunisfration in these terntotics 
IS brought into strict conformifj. jf in any respect 
(his IS not at present ths case with that laid 
down in the memorandum” 

ft IS well to point out however that these 
specifice instructiOLs have been deliberately 
disobeyed by (he Government of Keny.i 
The Kenya native policy is a flagrant breach 
of the Imperial native policy and the 
Secretary of State who j roved himself so 
broad-minded and generous in writing the 
mernorandum, showed himself to be uttcriy 
powerless in making his policy effective in 
Kenya 

Europeans in Kenya were greatly enraged 
on the publication of the statement of Oovern- 
raent and their memorandum on native 
policy. All sorts of threats were made by 
the European journals and prominent settlers. 
Particularly ; the organization of settlers, the 
Convention, went into hysterics over these 
papers 

Tho drama of enquiric®, however, was not 
yet over. The statement recorded the con- 
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elusions ot H>s M'Jjesty's Government but 
these conclusions were not final ' They were 
as yet to be submitted to the Joint PAtliameQ' 
tary Committee uiiere a^jin the drama of 
evidency and statements of witnesses wa-> to 
be staged. 

The final scene of evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee is now over 
The representatives of various commnmties 
who had been to London have returned 

The representativs of settlers in their 
evidence before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee have very strongly pressed for 
the continuation of communal franchise and 
for finally declaring that to be the policy 
of Goveromeat Thev wanted otiier political 
problems to be postponed bat wanted this 
particnlar problem of franchise to be settled 
once for all and that too in their favour ' 
Indians are primarily conceroed with 
one thing — the common roll They want 
neither federation nor closer union They 
want their rights to be adequately and 
efiestively safeguarded Thev want the high- 
lands to be made open fo. e'ery one and thev 
want segregation to go root and branch 
Thev can not afford to i>ait for the sohUion 
of these important problem'* as they have 
been waiting for the very same thmg all 
these years since 1919 

The report of the Indian delegates from 
London on theic return to lieaya is alarming 
enough At the dinner given to them in Nairobi 
Hr Phadtee said. “We are not in a position 
to tell you all that has b-en told as We 
are under pledge of confidence The p'S.tioo 
ends in this Our case is ju^t but 'admioi* 
s'rative exigencies' prevent the British 
Government from doing it full justice ’ 

The delegates’ report regarding the interest 
taken by the India Oifice in this affair is also 
very disappointing ilr Patel who visited 
the India Oifice while be was in London said 
in his speech at the dinner “The India Oifice 
knew no more of Kenya than tbev knew 
about the man in the moon Tney even knew 
nothin-’ about the Wood-Winterfon Agree- 
ment ' The India Office was the ctnnnel of 
communicationbetween the Colonial Offi<w and 
the Governraeot of India and no more 


3Ir Phadke, with the consent of his 
coleague, 3Ir. Patel, said: 

A time 13 coming when nm-piyraent of taxes 
inav have to be resorted to Politics are always 
fluid and what may be poison at one time may be 
the remedy at another, and 1 have come to believe 
that non-payment of tax'-s is going to be our 
remedy agicase this contagious disease of ’admini- 
strative exgiaencies ’ 


It IS bi be particnlarly remembered that 
both Hr Patel and Phadke are leaders of 
responsible political opinion in Kenya. 

The Ke)iija Duly J/dif makes the 
following comments over this situation 


■ Both Messrs. Phadke and Pate! liave been 
dwill'isioaed about the fairness anl justice of 
the Imperul Govemment and they have not been 
able to sec any difference between the Labour 
pirtv la office and the Conservatives Mr Phadke 
in his speech aoticipites that it may be necessary 
to resort to the nou-pavment of tax struggle in this 
country bv the Indian TOmmunitv id order to 
draw attention to the seriousness of the situation 
bo'h 10 India and England Mr Phadke enjoys 
the reputation of a man of wcli-halanced and 
molcrat-* views and being a lawyer he does not 
express them "ithout due regard to urgency and 
imporunce M’c are frankly alarmed at the 
seriousness of the situation and we jive all the 
more importance and attention to it because it 
comes from Mr Phadke who 13 never out for 
anv claotrap leadership and fam» It 13 essential 
tliat public opinion in India be kept informei as 
regards the present position It will entail a 
verv great saciihce on the part of Mr. Patel, but 
we hope he imU be able to make that sacrifice 
ami go til fadta to d-senss the whole situation 
With the Indian leaders and the Gov.»rnEnsat of 
India before it is too late tVe can assure both 
Mr Phadke and. Patel that whatever they adv.se 
in the be-t interest of the commnnilv would have 
very carefulconsidemtionaoi if the Congress decides 
to recoinmcoce the struggle bv non-oo-opera'ion 
and non-pavm<»nt ot tax thev will find the whole 
coiuiuunity solidly united at their back ” 


In the renewal of the struggle for their 
rights it 13 to be remembered that Kenya 
Indians are nut fighting for their own selfish 
intereats only They are fighting the battle 
of twenty-five lakhs of Indians abro.ad and they 
are fighting for the self-respect .ind honour of 
India, and they expect th.at they will get 
ali the tnor.\t support from the motherland 
which they entirely deserve 



The Aftermath of the Morth Bengal Flood 

By Prof. REBATIMOHiX LAHIRI, 3i.a. 


W ITHIN tVie last decade, flood has visited 
the North Bengal t^ice It made 
its first appearance in 1922 towards 
the close of the aaturao Its devastation was 
then confined to parts of Bogra and 
Rajshahi dutncts only The country responded 
splendidly to the call of Acharyya Prafnlla 
Chandra Roy and a huge sum of money was 
collected within a short tune and every 
possible attempt was made to lessen the 
sufferings of the people struck by the unfore- 
seen calamity. But these were palliative 
measures dealing "ith the side-issues of the 
problem and no serious attempts were made 
to strike at the root-cause of the havoc 
At that time I sent a letter to the Press in 
which I pointed out among other things that 
the Sara Sirajganj railway, which prevented 
the free passage of the surplus water that 
flowed down from the Brahmaputra, was 
mainly responsible for the sad catastrophe 
and asked the railway authorities to construct 
n greater number of culverts which would 
carry the large volume of water that could 
not find any other natural outlet 

The question was taken up by the late Sir 
Asbutosh Chaadhun who paid a visit to 
out Village (situated on the Sara-SiTajganj 
railway line) and held a discussion with us. 
Plainly through his efforts one large culvert 
was constructed near the Saratnagar station 
and the matter unhappily ended there The 
aim of the present article is not however 
to devise means to prevent the recurrence 
of floods AVe are not of those who think 
that these floods are natural calamities and 
as such are beyond the control of human 
ageacies The silting up of many old nvers 
and the shrinking of river-beds due to the 
construction of railway bridges are many of 
the causes that he at the root of the floods 
This year the flood made its appearance 
in the earlier part of the autumn when the 
cultivators of North Bengal were preparing to 
gather the seasonal harvests This tune tlie 
strain on the people has been very severe, 
the flood appearing in the wake of general 
depression and the political turmoil from 
which the country at large lias been snlfering 


for the last two years Thus the cup 
misery was already full to the brim. The 
rest wjK done by this devastating flood, 
which in its mad fury has washed away the 
entire jute and paddy crops. So complete 
has been the work of destruction that many 
middle-class families which were once so 
prosperous and hospitable have been canipelleJ 
to seek the aid of charitable organizations for 
their means of subsistence. 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sibha opened 
a relief centre at Lihirimohanpur (Pabna) to 
relieve the distress of the flood-stricken psople 
at a time when the people had hardly 
TecoTcred from the fit»t shock of the flood. 
The centre at first began its relief operations 
with 18 villages, comprising an area of 16 
squaie miles Bay by day its work espanded 
as the distress ond sufferings of the people 
went on increasing At present, 700 families 
belonging to 80 different villages are getting 
regular help from tbe Hindu Sabha The 
centre has already covered an area of 250 
square miles and the days of greater hardship 
are yet to come This part of tho Pabna 
district — stretching from Ullapara to Dilpashar 
has been the worst affected ; even the 
dwellmss of many people have been washed 
away. The Bagdi community of Patiabera 
are still living m the huts which they raised 
provisionally when their permanent houses 
collapsed at the impact of tbe floods. 
Famine and pestilence, the twin sisters of 
destruction, are staring the people m the 
face. Asiatic cholera has broken out 
virtually in many parts of this wide area. 
At Patiabera five persons belonging to two 
families have died in course of a few hours 
To arrest the farther spread of this terrible 
disease the local Hindu Sabha authorities have 
adopted preventive measures. The services of 
sii physicians were requisitioned and they 
inoculated GOO people last week, when they 
gathered to receive the weekly dole of nee 
from the ilohanpur centre. 

The situation, fiir from showing any sign 
of unprovement. is worsening day by day. 
For leant of siiffincnf funds ivc haie been 
compelled against our idll to u Hhdraic our 
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Tlie Heagal Vs-oviacuxl H.ndu !rij«ing to t!ie victim* of tlie llool* 
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Tlie flooded «ire as cf North Beosal 

fielpiiir; /laiid from Jamolpoie «ii(f due, but weans also should be devised to 

— hro of our oulUjiug oruirrs solve the problem of the floods — u-btch lite 

Not only sufficient funds will be requited malaria and kala-azat has nearly made a 
to feed this hapless peoples as the relief permanent settlement m Bengal and wonld 
irorlc is to be carried on into the middle of greet ns with its awfnl visits every five or 
March nest, when another harvest -will be six years. It has been found by investiga- 
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Some more victims of the floods 

tion that people saffer most bewuse they «Q the grip ot wiatep and famine, which are 

mainly depend on agricnlcnre and have no fast approaching They may have to be 

other means of lirlibood Attempts are being forsaten at a time when they will reqoite 

made by the Hindu Sabha to introduce cottage our help most 

industries in this part of the district To-day is Diisserah—thQ day of peace. 
Already we have started a bin factory, which amity and goodwill. The Bengali Hindus all 

thriving The water has subsided over the world are celebrating this day in n 

and receded back to its norma! level The befittiog manner, wishing prosperity and 

grcnnd has become 6t for sowing As a peace to friends and enemies alike But here 

timely solution of the problem, let the agri- ,q this part of Bengal, small groups of people, 

cultural experts think of some crops which palft-biokui^ajid. tumshed.. have been appearing 

may be used as a substitute lor paddy m countless streams from morning till evening 
and may be sowu and harvested in less time, before the gate of the relief-office and asking 
Many people are living on saltil and, as a for a handful of rice and nothing more 
consequence of it, sulfenng from diarrhoea Dire calamity has made them forget their 
and dysentery. It is not possible for a single age-long trad’tion and custom This is the 
organization to feed and clothe these countless effect of the floods The nature has done its 
people for months together — specially when wort Shall we not rise superior to it and 
sufficient funds are not forthcoming We conquer it^ Therein lies the test of modern 
fear, we shall be under the painful necessity civilization and its agents 
of leaving out unli.-ippy flood-stricken brethren 


From among those es-students of the 
Beiiares Hindu Unirersity who are registered 
ies -STe ejpjted we®i»ejs t4 iis 
Co\iTt for five years. The first election took 
place this year. Araons the ten elected are 
three ladies — Sri'iitc Asha Adhikari. m i., 
Sbimatc Gvroi De\i ilAiacR .\nd Sriuvti 
Kesu4b Ki.mari SniRwA 



Sniniti Gargt Deri 3Iathur 


Scktv. Rv\, first Indian lady to 
<jb<:Hia 3f Ed degree of Leeds ITnirersity, 
iwtv Ladr Pnacipaf fTamrunnessa Givh’ 
'School, Dacca 



lira. Sujata Rav 
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3Iks. Pcrxdia bas ta\en a 

teacher's diploma from the UniTersity of 
London. 


The New Delhi Women's Association 

Tins association, devoted to social welfare 
work and women’s uplift, was founded la 
1928 and has lecently completed its three 
years' of existence. 





Mrs Pumima Basal 




Christ as a Revolutionary and a Nationalist 

The Young jlXeii of Indift, Binmn and 
Cylo^ tittblishes an article by the Re^ E C 
Dewick, ii. A, on some recent tendencies of 
GernjaD biblical scholarship and their signi- 
ficance for India. The occasion for this 13 the 
publication of a notable book bv Dr Robert 
Eisler, a German scholar, in ■which the author 
presents a very novel view of the personality 
of Jesus. The basis of Dr. EiGer’s recoostroc- 
tion IS the discovery by him of some Slavo- 
nic accounts of Jesus, which ate supposed 
to be parts of the original tevt of Josephus, 
omitted from the Greek veraioo 

The most striking part of Dr Eisler •. 
preseutation of the personality of Jesus is 
that ID -which he delineates Jesus as a 
Jewish r<-volntiooary nationaltst About 
this point Mr Dewick says 

A more serious cliahenge to tiaditiooa) Curutiao 
belief IS raised b^ tiio«6 pa^sases which $u??esf 
that Jesus was c!o>eb’ eonnetted with «heJe«i'h 
Ilevohitiooary Moveuieot tiom one point of view. 
It might seem that, for the Chn-uan teacliei m 
India such a conclusion would l>e actually of 
asbistauoe, in comraendme the Christian message 
For in the present state of tense 2vatit«iahot feelioc 
m India it is difficult to enlist sympathy on behalf 
of aoroae whose teachina does not seem to 
support the claims of a nation struggling for its 
libertv agams*- Imperial domination But in the 
Kow Testament record Je-us definilelv absl<tin\ 
from any direct support of the Jewish JvatiODa)i»t 
■Movement while He shows nc dicpositioa to cxinpe 
tiefore Roman Impenalisin. and condemns the 
Jewish 'minions' of the Roman Government with 
cont“niptuoiis denunciation at the same time He 
decisively and repeat^ly refuses to ally himself 
wilh Jewish H'atiorahsiij This pohtical neutrality 
of Je'us IS frankly disappointing to the Indian 
Nationalist. _who fails to hnd hfre any direct 
support for his own political politv But if Dr 
Eisier is nghl m his contention that Jesus was 
closely as-ociafed RevolutioDary Jewi«h National)^ 
this would seem to olfer an immediate point of 
conlact tetween the polity of Jesus and the 
desires of oucg India to-dav 

'loreover the Christ of Eisler is not without 
a t>e,iutv. pallios and charm of ilis own. of which 
iJr Kis.'er himself is by no means unctm-cious 
Ills look contains some striking references to Jesus 
In One paiMge he 'peaks of Him as — 

"The great King who never reismed the 
servant of the IjOid who has a et left on all mankind 
an imprint, compared wuh -which those of all the 
great world-comiuerors and worid-de*troyers 


bothlefcte and after him must be regarded as 
tiiflmg and insignificant tp 3j) 

In another he speaks of Him as — 

A man— if it is possiUe to call this regal 
beggar, glowing with faith in his God, and fided 
■with divine inspiraticn.—tfus poor and crippled 
wanderiDs workman, whose words have now for 
almost two niiUennia resounded through the world, 
bv the same miserable name which designates also 
the human lietd. fp iSS). 

Yet. in spite of this note of generous apprccia- 
at'on. we cannot disguise the fact that the figure 
oi Jesus Chnst as painted by Dr EisIer, has in 
It defects weaknesses and eriors which would 
make it impossible for such a fisure ever to hold 
that central place m the devotion of mankind, 
which Jesus Christ has held in histone Chnsten- 
doni A leader who is so much entangled with 
the le«s noble elements of political controversy, so 
ready to surrender his own ideals of non-violence 
wlien they fail to achieve success, so -williM to 
adopt the method of armed revolt against Rome 
as a resAetiable necessity (Ei'Ier p. 5T0) —such 
a leader may compel our admiration and our pity • 
butheonnot claim our whole-hearted allcsiaace, 
'till IC'S our wor'bip 


The Effects of Rafionallzafion 
Professor Gu'fav Cassel writes in The 
M>j^o,-e Bconotnir Journal on the distur- 
bances ID the world economy, and in course 
of his article deals with the effects of 
rationalization 

Industry has endeavoured to gam compensation 
for the ni«h wages by thoae improvements in 
technique and organuatioo. which are usually 
summM up under the term ' rationalization ’ In 
part, these eQdea\ours have been very succe'sfnl, 
and have provided a greatlv extended market for 
certain products, such as automobiles But ration- 
alization 13 verv unevenly distributed and moreover 
It seems to have out slightlv affected those 
branches of production and distribution which 
chiefly have m view the requirements of the 
consumer. This is yet another explanauon of the 
increase in the cost of living as compared with 
other pncfs. 

The prevalent view that rationalizahon has 
create unemployment li hardly correct. But for 
the thoroughgoing rationalization which ha' been 
earned out, industrial goods produced with such 
coaljy labour would have been too expeuMve, the 
market would have been more curtailed, and 
unemployment would have l^en on a still larger 
scale Rationalization niu=t therefore be regard^ 
^ the means whereby the increase m the price 
of the products has been limited, and a market 
prondea despite rising wages. Indeed, rationabza- 
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tion has la a laige measure thus readered possible 
aa iQcreas'^' la \va?es which would otherwise have 
been oaf of the question. 

The combined effect of rat onalization and the 
increase of wages is that the standard of qnalitv of 
jabour has been raised Highly rationalized mdns- 
tnes have no u-5e for second-rate labour Indeed 
tlie risk that thi« labour may in a large tneasure be 
^irased to permanent unemployment is one of the 
leadiog social economic proh ems tliat have ansen 
m connection \i ith recent developments. Veshal 
^ytdentlj be i.onfronted with the spe'ual problem 
of finding suitable forms for the employment of 
second-rate labour 

It* asnculturo also lationalization been 
earned out on a veiv extensive scale thns 
lendenng possible the production of certain goods 
<u prices which are far below a hat was previously 
conceived possible. The most striking example 
IS perhaps the production of rubber. Also in the 
case of other produce, such as sugar and wheat 
ratiQoalizauon has rendered possible a considerable 
reduction in the costs of production But from 
the point of view of the world economy this 
reduction has scarcely been an advantage. If 
rationalization is to be of any value in the social 
e oaomv, it must, of course, be accompanied t'\ 
the closing down of establi-hmenu which do not 
0^ production to 
highly rationalized business But so long as almost 
e«rrco«»ln refa-e. to de.i.t trim aprodooS 
sugar and wheat which is no longer 
non m n®*' eoadutons. rationalizr 

an?.]? “^^flv enrai overproduction 

and an accumulation of unsalable stocks 

indeed, it may be stated m general that the 
protectionism which has l«en 
uiaractenstic of the post-war period and which is 
mcroas^ unemplormeni is 
ID 1 great measure robbing the world of the fruits of 
production is lieicg eqnipp^ 
Bteil dal Ktltotifl Jar MdS 

* I IS being invested in increaein" 

the simi production is. at 

The division of the 
from ^«“ced off 

w?! another m increasing measure thus 

live mac produc- 

shorf.“p consequence is. an endue 

^prt._e makes itself particularly felt in the 
wl^amal and agricultural countnes, winch still 
require an abimdant supply of capiul for the 
develoi'raent of tlieir natural resource The 
shortage in the supply of capital to the-e conntnes 
hv the heavy taxation of 
capiUl m the money-lending countnes This 
tendency greatly retarded the development of the 
world economy after the war and is evidently stiU 
excrci'ing Its repressive effects. 


Islam's Contribution to the Library Movement 

Mr. S. R. Ranganathqn tells ns in Tritem 
what Islam has done for the library move- 
ment : 

While the Lilrarv movement, la we 
understand it today, is quite modem, ^ome of 
the fundamental notions of the modern labraiy 


movement have been in existence even in the 
long past The Muhammadans of Western Asia 
should be said to have been pioneers in Library 
matters even as early as the lOth century. We 
are told that the city of Baghdad had as many 
as 36 public libraries about the end of the Ittth 
century. About the same time Cairo had a 
famous library known as the House of Learnmg. 
but we get some interesting details which have 
a peculiarly modem flavour from the Persian 
town— Ramhurmuz The public library of this 
town not only had a iich collection of boots 
but. what IS more important, a learned Jibranan. 
well versed in Philosophy. The other officers of 
that lihrarv were chosen from the cfi’fe of the 
town. It will be easilv recognized that the notion 
that come of our libraries of today have about 
the kind of persons that should be lecmited as 
librarians, is so much at variance with the 

f 'ractice of Ramhermoz It is not infrequentlv 
-elievel that the library is a place for ill-educated 
never-do-wells of all sorts If a teacher js found 
to be incompeteDt, it is not unusual to send him 
to the library Not long ago 1 received a pathetic 
letter from a high placed offleial asking whether 
I could not take on my staff a middle-aged man 
who bad failed in the School Final Class on a 
dozen occojIOOS and hence could not get entry into 
atv other office When I myself was appointed 
Libranan of the University of Madras, seven yeara 
ago some of my well-wishers keeping high 
positions ID the educational world were sorry that 
I was so soon getting into a place which was only 
fit for a superannuated old man unfit for any hard 
work and incapable of any initiative. While such 
crude notions prevail even in the twentieth century. 
It i« indeed very remarkable that the Muhammadans 
of Persia should have evaluated the functiOLS of a 
librar.an m such a different manner in such far-off 
dave 

While m these matters the Muhammadan 
libraries of the middle ages appear to anticipate 
most of the latest developments of the modern 
libraiT movement, the greatest contribution that 
the Islamic people made to the furtherance of 
libraries lies elsewhere. The contribution which 
thev made is perhaps no less important than the 
contnbutioa nhich Caxton and Ins countrymen 
made in the l.itli century. This important and 
far-re-icliing contnbution of Jlus’ims consisted in 
the improvements made bv them m the art of 
paper making in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Till that period liooks had to be written on parch- 
ment or papyrus and hence they were very 
expensive and beyond the reach of a\erage men 
It was the JIuliamniadans that introduced the use 
of cotton and linen as the basic materials for 
making paper. Th'S made paper cheap and Ezypt 
and Arabia liecame the chief paper centres of the 
world about the end of the eleventh century. 
Most of the European countnes had their paper 
supply from Muslim countries m tiio«e da\s. 


The Drink Evil and the Indian Worker 

While discussing the report oi the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India, a writer 
.deals with the question of the drink evil 
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amotiR Indian worker^, m The Xafional 
Oiristian Counal R'^iieir 

The dnnk enl i« far more widesnread anions 
the indnstrial workers than ne are }e»3 to infer 
from the family hudcer ec'iaine- uodertotea in 
some ceatrea The workei wao dr'ak< i-. la many 
ca=^e5. caturaiiy reJo'.tant to gi‘e mformation 
resMP^irs the eypec'^s he irvur^ dnak. and 
for this rea^oa the rc-suits yielded hv famiy tcaset 
eciu.ne^ are certainlv cEder-e-tiraaies- A- a 
matter of fact. cearJ.r all jikH ec »nfrie> 'ho'w a 
'ut^tantial amctirvl oader thi-- h^ai Tcc fomm •>- 
Sion are of opmicn that the coc^'iaittion of drink 
and paiticoiarly of ipintuou' ’utio'^ i-- a fearare 
of the mijonlT of indu'tr.al ar'>!i' ani treated 
oon'iderable havoc m rome O' th^*w k-' the 
Ccnmi^j’Qn felt that, as tnev w^re d'^ with 
onlr a small section of the oJp'>.at»3a acd »b®ir 
vreUare. anythfs hkeiolici’ on a national lolity 
on the suhjett was no rtt ' 01 tn*ir Inacnoa Bat 
ther erpres^ the coavtction tua* a red'ict’oa la 
the con'nmption of linuar wonld icerea-e the 
welfare and eEci^ncy of the lado'Tul work?^ 

Th^ on‘y recomm^odation th..t the K^part 
Toakes IS that 'efforts shon’d he made la all 
indu'tnal centres to rednee the nnrofer of dnnk 
shops and to restrkt the hours durioi wfmb 
mat' 1«? '0}d Tbs crssts't diSlcnlf.r ta the 
\vay of restrtctioa 03 sale- i> le-'osnnze-l as an*icff 
from the importance of the eTi.i'e dones to 
proviaeial revenues ta JIadres couatrr liquors 
alone contntute over a 'jiurrer of the total pr>- 
vintial revenue, and la Beh.ir and "n'«a cear'y 
a fifth of the total. Xeverthele" the f'jnitriS'ioa 
record the'r conviction that redo non of dnnkics 
All effect improvementi in tne health, efficiency 
and standard of hving of the worker' The hope 
expressed that snch improTeinent will in doe 
coar«e improve their mvable oap3''itv i« however 
bked on th“ aS'umrtioa that when the dnnfc 
revenue vaashes the adaiiaj'fratioa of the cctutrr 
can ke earned on onlv l.y havinc recourse to 
addiccnal tax.ttioa. 


The Mineral Wealth of India 

Scioiliflc Iii'fion summarizes .an addrC'S 
by Sit Edwm Pascoe. a fonoer Director of 
the <reolon}c.al Surrev la Indj.T. la which 
the latter gives an acccant i f the raineral 
fuel resources of India 

If Ind’a « minerals lx* .arrn'‘z^J in order 
ccrre^ixtcdinn to the nature of th’ir culput the 
first five are found to l-e coal p^trclemi lead 
marsnne'e and jtold 

Ttie mO't critical of all minera’s are the fu^Is— 

K tro’enm and coaL The petition m lad-a mav 
etited thus The mo-t important of the oilfields 
— Yenainvaung — ha* alreadv px—ed it« zenith and 
Its rre'Ju'-tica 13 maiafaiC’d at if- pre'est hinh 
finure only ty intec'ive Q^veloPment. lU jtace 
a.' the premier oilfield of Burma i" Icinc cradualy 
taken ty the le-s “ip’cited Smeu f eli and in 
this wav it will jo-'-Vle to meet th<* capacity 
pf the I'lcnoon refnene« for mnv years to ceme 
The Cl! he'd of the A'enh-West Feejah i« capnetous 
IE Its tchaviour. tot it is eiyected to make a 


cubstanbal addition to India s to'al for a consider- 
able period in the future. The same nay be 'aid 
for the fields of Upper A-sata the yield from 
which continues to show a steady incr«i»3 year 
bi vpar 

“ii-dia'e i» known to pyi-t in <.-o*DJiieri.jal 
qoaanties in the Ainhersr diitnct of Lowe*- Barmx 
**Br fenowJedze of tsese depo-its > la'oaipiete. 
bat tUev may r.e of cous.derabie size and 
impormo-.-e at pre'^nt thev cannot 'Ximpete with 
ant CT¥at =access witn Eataral petrofenoi 

India pOe-es'Cs lorce reserve' of eoul. the 
I'lte'.t estimite — a conservative one tx^tne over 
miliion toes. Something like four-fifths of 
th'". howeier liO' too deep to rai''=^ with 
profit under oocdiiions a» they are to-<Liv and 
oa'v a'^x.ut 7 per lont of it i.an te de'Cnked as 
fir^'-grade cokicn tvoi nio*r of the latter comes 
from Behir and Or.-sa In tjief lh=re are lame 
rteerve* of secoc.i-cia’le coal little of whii.h can 
tif remanerativciy wetked and an amount cf 
fir't-'liss cokicsr fftil insuffiiient for th** future 
re'iu'r'Tienis of th'» lOucTy s iron and stex^i 
icdu'trv The cOS'trui.non of canal> tx^twexvj* the 
coa!-h-Jl« and tae.r roarketa wcnld fanlitate and 
cheates di'tnoucoD and minht nuke it e'anoaiical 
to work mote of the 'ecosd-cia«s ccol 


India's Industries and the Government 

Mr M P <Tandbi writes in Tlis Cakutta 
R'thtr on the apatbv of the Government 
towards developing Indian ladnstries . 

D the Government of India shakes off its 
att'Wde of indiffereace towards the fare of indus- 
tries, and adopts a bold and conrageons policy like 
lapin Uelniuiij. Germanv etc. of icdu'tniuiztng 
•be •.'ountrv I am hojvful that we can create 
a record of .ndu'tnai devebpaient tntba a <liorr 
peno-J E' India is no less advantaseously situated 
in reira*d to the poS'ibUines and poteata'ine* of 
indu'trul developra^at. ITirh this change la th* 
a'liuije of the Government towrerds ind'i'‘n?v 
cupital will not remain -by and inin-trial-miui^- 
nc" wui be created aa.oaC't the ireople who wiff 
1.0 icduvd to lavo't m-ir monev in ladu'^ml 
enterpti'es' ic--Tead of lo'tmg thorn up in gilt-elned 
s^.unnes imd Jando-J propx»nties. as a result of th“ 
cosiSdeare crea*ed la their mind. For a rapid 
ind«''nal«aticn of the country it k ab'O u'clv 
that necessary tanking fawilme^ vihich 
are todar ssaraibUe to lie people cf the countrv. 
'hoald al-o te provided At prO'est the people do 
ccT S'** anv financial fx ilities for sUrtics ind'istnes. 
Th" Imperral Bank of loda is r.reclaied from 
advancing monev for a period of mere than siv 
nonth- There are no larse-s.zed indmenoU' jo-nt- 
«ti«ct tanks which caa finance indu'tnes. The 
Esebaase Banks ccafiae their attention onlr to 
fore'sa trade. There is no indu'tnai lank to which 
th-*twp!e ccald turn for assi-tanco. In adlmoa 
to th's lameataK'e driwlack in regard to tanking 
f^ulitieis. there is no al.*'-iua*e provision for primary 
edocatioc. techmeaf education, and scientific 
rO'eareh. For making Ja'^our more eSciect it i« 
o—ential that they ‘should have the of 

primary education, it is sad to think that la 
spjte of tie rule of over a century and a half cf 
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ten-m* isr compnUorr p.^.prSSihm^or «■= “4 wece-SLl’ tePihto taflS 


res-^rch for promonn! 

Thu caE bi done bv the e-ublishment of a rj^e^ uer Very much 

msi.tnte on the Irnes of in=titutes of AXo^tem modem 

3 S| 

indEstry th^Teirom I hope and trnst that the^ rights 

factors' which militate aeamst the rapid indnstnal — 

development of India vnll V«e removed before long 

1 al»o trust that adequate hanking facilities will be St. Francis 

P'-ovided to the people bv the establishment of 


industrial and land mortgage banks and by creat- The C" .<? 5. Reiieii has pablished 

mg conditions favouralle to ihe erowih and special Franciscan number. In it Mr Lawrence 

development of Indian jomt-stock banks It is Uouaman writes on how SL Francis ‘comes 

difficult to achieie industrial autononiv without . 
banking autonomv and 1 hope that the Goveinment home . 

will r^ire the dependence of industries on financial But does any Saint e\i»t who makes goodness 
facihiies and. in appreciation of this fact, will do so attracove as does S Francis ^ And why. ana 
all IE tUeir power to promote and foster the how, does he male it attractive : what is nu 
development of hanking in India. «eeret— his metliod of lifting up Lhnst tmraseii 

ihe hnman instrument) and arawing all men unto 
— Him •' Wliy has the Saintlmess of S. Francts 

a peculiar quality of loraMeness which is all its 
Hindu WuTun’u Property Bights o'™ ^ 

SUi-Dhanm has the follow, Dg note oo tliSjerSSS S Ind motosl 

Hindu womens property rights be w" a lover of beauty and when he took up 

"Mr Joshi of Baroda has earned the gratitude of the religions life he saw goodness .if: 

1, . .... . 1-., artistry both to tue 


millions of women in this country for his excellent b^utv and applying his artistry 

and learned treatise on the Hindu women s property life of Chn»t and to the lives of ms. felm^ “vk 

right' His intelligent and clear exposition of the he drew out the beauty that was in tl^, a^ 

old tenets, the Dav abhaga and the MihdsShara laws show^ that the beauty sprang from 

relating to the Hindu women s rights over property that the goodness and the beantv were one. hUso 
and hi« definition of >‘(n Dluin cannot but appeal being an artist, in applying his artist to i w 
to all jU't and fair-minded people He has vividly service of men. he was emmently skilml ta ij'® 
brought ont in iii' booklet on this very interestiag handling of human nature And the 
siitjcct that the legal and the economicstatns of the handled it brings me to my second point tranCT_ 
Hindu women as conferred on her by the ancient did not pre-ent goodness to his fellow men ^ 
Hindu law-givers was far above that occupied even somethios foreign to human nature— soinetm^ 
to-day by the modern emancipated women in the outside themselves it was there already in 
most advanced European countries their ime nature, waiting to be brought 

To ijuote his own words' “AVe ought to feci again and again, b^ assuming tliat 
proud that our leg.il codes in the form of the goodn^s lav deep in the hearts of even the ''O” 
i^mrihs and the commentaries vield us rnuciples sinners, he led them to the discovery that it w^ 
which would surra«s oven the most advanced there in them all the time— only overlaid ana 
notions any people have ever reached Persons forgotten through disuse. That native love oi 
tempted to impart is estern notions in aid of reform®. mxMness linking man to the divme. made tne 
must bear in mind, that even the present bij^y Iranciscan conception of Christ a more 
advanced western legal conceptions as regards thing than it had ever been before. It v^s liKe 
- women’s nghts aie not perfect in themselves but the miracle of Pentecost when men heard— W'l 
are only transitional m character and thus they m hts men language the go pel message. )>o. 
would afford but scanty relief, shonld one be through S Francis, to the Italian Chiist became 
prepared to hazard this dangerous experiment, native— no foreigner . and to everv man who 
The al'solute independence of hu'land and wife m sees Chri®t in the Franciscan wav. Christ is native, 
their properties, which the western Jaw aims at familiar, no stranger m race or blood— but alwavs 
achieving, has its baneful disadvantage 'n so far and equally for all. the AVav. the Truth, and the 
as the women i® denied the right of owning Lite of Ibat embracing Brotherhood which Gcd 
property jointly wiili her husband, who. as a matter means the human race to bnng mto biemg hero 
of fact, earns more and possesses mote. It is such on eartlu so that III® Kingdoom may come 
a relief to know from such a high and learned lfaHA\e=tem Chn^t’acs had that Franciscan 
authontv as Air- Jcshi that cur ancestors never view of what their religon meant, there would 
intended that their vomen should cc-enpr such a be no problem today of East and AVest And if 
low and dependent pcsiticn in family and scciely led an Chn=miis could make Christianity native 
F.ven over iCiO vear® before, the greatest and first to theirselves on these terms, they wculd come 
refoimer. Kaja Ibam Akhan quctcu thaslrte itneis nearer to a solulicn of the problem which now 
to support the right cf Hindu moibers, wives, confronts them and us than any of cur statesmen 
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or h'^wever wis*?. stb likely to do by 

politio-il meacs. 

PohtK'al means sionld and must be asea ; 
but It w 1 1 not be the df'soent of tho ■political dove 
a'one— however hig the olive-branch it beiTs— 
whu h wiU make men hear each m ms own 
tonsu», (the tongue wherein they were bora) 
the true Christian message of peace and aoodwili 


The Revolt of Youth and Its Oh|ect 

The editor on Prahudelha Blinyafa makes 
■thft following observations oti the revolt of 
youth • 

There is a world-wide change of p^ychoiwty 
■in the vounger eeneraiion at be piO'ent time 
The older generation finds it diEcult to nnderstand 
the true import of the new Psychol gv. T> attack 
old traditions and to seeti a better state of thiQzs 
IS the most natural phenomenon in the events 
of all vonth movements of the world The revolt 
of vrmth that evoresses tt«eit m differeat avenues 
la the present-day world is resattled by some 
tiunkers as of a new character Some take ii to 
be the rrecuTsor of a ne^w era with a novel 
message hitherto uahaowD to the older eenerauon. 
That ir may prove to be ver\- coostniefive in 
its anpiication is hoped by many ‘And now, 
whether we like it or not th*^ old^r generation 
faces two pitfalls The first is the pitfall of 
berating and suspsiting and still seeking to 
dominate vouth The second is the pi fa I of 
pretending to agree witli vou h and pretending 
to sympathize with it in ail its new points of 
view eimrly because the older generation is 
in terror of being cut off shut out regarded as 
Tictorno, In both these wars the elders fad 
the younger generation— a tliey have failed so 
many tunes before " Th a is the view lately 
observed by Mr Zona Oale, one of America^ 
best-known novelists and a reeognir^d sliideot 
of chancing society, in Tht Actp York Times 
Mij'ixme The writer deals mainlr ■with the 
pivenile psychology of modem America Sever- 
thele-.s, his article breathes a deeper idea so far 
as the revolt of modern vouths in general is 
concerned, ’'lyhatever we mar call the rebeHion 
of yomh,” continues le ‘it is never ultimate 
Already amoTig the sophi'^tiejvted amoDs that 
small group of tho<p who rebound most sensitively 
from any standardized behaviour, there is to ^ 
notcl a cert.am retura Perhaps it is because of 
the fundamental sanity of the Amencin. even of 
the human temper and spirit ; or perhaps it is 
hecaii-e of the old-new sliadow of humanism or 
it may be onij* because of Victonau clothes . but 
for some reason this return, u flair for decorum. 
IS observable now among certain vonng people 
There is here and there even a slight spiritual 
renaiss.ance Before the war in prance there was 
a ^letv of young lolellecfuaU formed lor and 
oedicaied to ihe worship of The One. The Being 
In the AmerKun Colleges there is a frank seeking 
for new values, for a standard more reasonable 
tlian that of despair. All these are symptomatic 
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of factors on the long, long road, the eternal road, 
of the quest of the young human spirit. In less 
than another hiiucjr-d years there may be a 
yonugcr eeneration. that is serious and “pituual 
and inordinately bored by the vagaries and 
intovicatons of the generation olde-.” 

The younger generations m whatever ways 
of revolt they mav try to express themeelves 
should be I'fihaed with a spirit that can construct 
a future which will eu'vble mankind to interpret 
humaa life and activities m terms of spiritual 
v»lnf^ The idea ism that lacks a far-rcachmg 
reoult on the ultimate good of man has hut a 
temporary value as patching up the contemporary 
erite. 


Americanism 

Dr Sadhindra Bose writes m the Hindu- 
stan Rciieio on the transformation of the 
EnghsU language tu the CJaited States of 
America 

Advocates of Anglo-Amenrao unity do not like 
to admit that Aoienca differs from Engiand not 
onlv m things social and political, but also 
lineuistic There is a wide divergence in vocabulary 
and pronuncnatifio between Ibo two peopes. 
Enghshrnen comp'am about the ‘ nasal twang” of 
Americans and Americans are not one bit slow la 
returning the compliment They retort by saying 
that tlie English guttural is unplesaot, that the 
Engb'h accent is very disagreeable and that the 
English speech is not infrequently umDtelliffible, 
If Am*‘rie,an)sm is cneerpd at id the British Ises, 
so i« Briticism la the United Sutee. 

Shortly after the Great war I happened to be 
m Enukand where I saw an enterpri'iti? London 
Wiacomsl put up a sign bear eg the Jegend, 
‘ Amencau IS spoken here” to the front of his 
«hop He was imitated by various other Loodoa, 
Liverpool, and Pans shop-keepers 

Many Ameruans tell me punt blank that they 
do not speak a degenerate Enghsli They si e.ak 
th<» AmencHD language They say that they do 
not like to be hyphenated imitation Englishmen 
with their language a mere loan from England. 
Eoglishraea may detest American-English but it is 
developmff along its owa hues and is sloojv and 
inevitably differentiating itself from the British 
Enali-'h Americans are cieatmg an American 
Unawsge of Ih'^w own The Kms’a English is ail 
naht m the King’s own United Kingdom aramg 
his subjects, but it plays little part in Araericaa 
bfe and manners. It seems to me that on some 
not too distant to-morrow the prefenee of a 
“common Jangmge" between the United States 
and England will have to be given up 

The American language is not inferior to 
English spoken by Englishmen in their native 
land; it is different Just as Americans have 
built their skyscrapers differently mak’og them 
a product of this country, just as they hare 
losragurat^ _ their owa ways of systematiiing 
and conducting business so they have shaped their 
language to suit their needs. Americans are a 
strong nation and therefore their language is 
vigorous and colourful. 
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Loss of the National Spint 

^Can a natioa l^jse its spirit ? There are 
maoy Indiao thinkers who believe that 
the adoption of the English language and 
European ideas would result in the dis- 
appearance of all that IS distinctive in Indian 
life and thought. To this contenhoa the 
editor of the Japan 2lagaxine says~‘no’ Oft 
the strength of what has happened in Japan, 
he argues that such a result is not possible 
Some Indians appear anxious lest the spread of 
the English language and English ideas in India 
should lead to wiiat they call loss of the oaiioa's 
Eonl’ How about Ja^n. where English is studied 
almost as in India? By ‘sonl’ the Indians probably 
mean nationa' spirit But a nation that loses its 
spirit by snidying a foreign language possibly has 
no spirit to lose, or at least one not worth 
reserving There is no danger of Ispio losing 
er national spirit because the Japanese are a 
united people speaking one language India, on 
the other hand, embraces many peoples speaking 
as tnanv languages, with dwecging ideals When 
tlie Indians speak of a national spirit do they 
mean the spirit of the Hindi' nr the Hoham^ao 
or a blend of these’ In Japan Yc. nlo Damashn 
means the same thing from one end of the Emoire 
to the other. There can be no dnubi that India’s 
study of the English language and acquirement 
of English ideas hare done much for the improve- 
ment of that country. The present movement 
toward independence and mudsra government 
is the direct result of English studies . and the 
same is true very Urgelv of Japan If such 
studies have not weakened the national spirit of 
Janaa thev are not likely to have a different 
en«t in India. A study of the English language 
ana English literature, as well as of English 
institutions, can injure neither India nor Japan . 
but what does injure these countries is the 
taking Cl the evi\ with the good in western 
civilization In this way the foreign Linema has 
done the greatest evil to Oriental civilization » 
and next tomes the importation of communism , 
but neither of the*e evils has come ironi English 
studies. Another evil result of these influeaces 
IS that they give the 0 rental student a Uste for 
decadent Eoslish authors, and the m’staken 
notion that the decadents are typical of English 
literature which is a mo-it poisonous mistake. 


Lunacharsky cn Bernard Shaw 

In the Sovitt Culture Bulletin LinacharsVy 
contributes an estimate of Bsrnard Shaw. 


Bernard Shaw, having attained a good old asK, 
and at the same time world-wide fame, represents 
one of ihe freest minds of the civilized world.. 

The ftrat characteristic to cra»s one’s mind is 
this a free mind— a free man Bsraard Shaws 
fre^om has become famous, has become a great 
factor in contemporary culture becau-e coupled 
with potential strength of mind and sharpness 
of wi^ justly deflned as the art of discovering 
the finest resemblances and the finest distinctions- 
His wit he reduces to paradoxes. Bat his paradoxes 
make one reflect and the bright flashes of lu'UinoiB 
rackets often, quite unexpectedly, light up the 
gloom of the advancing night of capitalism. 

The freedom of Becoard Shaw, m the strength 
aud brilliancy of hts intellect, has enabled him 
to eiincatc himself from the weo of bourgeois 
sophistry, hypocrisy and prejudices With his 
eagle eye of anist-ironist he has seen through 8>] 
the ugly sordidoess of the capitalistic form or 
government and m a manner remarkably clever, 
intriguing and at once coovmcing. has drawn up 
his indictment against the bourgeoisie. In 
lies the great merit of Bernard Shaw. 

To this must be added, that he is not merely 
an auti-bourgeois writer He has boldly made 
his deduction^ He bas declared himself to be a 
believer m socialism Nevertheless, that freedam 
taken by Bernard Shaw too much m the abatrart, 
has rendered it impossible for him to become a 
real socialist, a socialist in all the sense of the 
word Sucutism can only be realized bv means 
of ruthless struggling against capialism lor thi^s 
are necessa-y orginizations of many millions ana. 
besides disciplined masses Tnese masses must 
be disciplined, yet free Tney are free because of 
their class interests and their aim rauat be a 
common cause in which tne interests of the 
individual give way beEoie those of the mass. 

But people such ^ Bernard Shaw. briUiint 
representatives of the intelligentsu, turn, out to 
be too free They commence to doubt : is this 
not a kind of new slavery, some new dogma, some 
new orthodoxy ? And here they begin to speas 
ironically. 

When, with Lenill, we declare that science must 
be a party science and art too, Bernard Shaw and 
these others smile ironically, for they consider 
themselves on a higher plane of mental freedom 
To lus mind, the party should look for support 
to the tribunal of free art, at the same tune that 
free art and free science consist of separate free 
individuals and each of them is master unto 
himself. 

This individualism of Bernard Shaw, together 
with hi3 sociilistic sympathies, leads to an original 
resulL Bemaid Shaw is an enemy of capitalism 
and he frequently pricks, as with the edge of a 
lancet, the bmrgeois bubbles showing them to be 
empty or tilled with evil-sraelling gas. In spite 
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of a I this the bourspoi^ie do not bate ^^rnard 
Shaw as they raight. On the contrary, the E^isn 
bourgeoisie soraetitnes foi^et that BemarQ Sh^ 
is an Inshraan and are '^ery prond ot hm He 
has come to be the enrinsity of Enefann, he so 
to sav. IS the great English juggler of words Oar 
Bernard Siiaw—oup may hear from nearly every- 
one. A.t times, indeed the fashionable boorgcOTSic 
receiv*' a tremendous slan tn the face from mm 
at whuh thev cannot retrain from fronning or 
getting annoyed Iracnediateiy, however, they rem 
•np • Oh ' that ^naint old man Bnnvatd Shaw 
isn’t he unique"^ One simply can’t be angry with 
him. He is so fond of paradoxes, be wonldn t 
epare tiis own father for a good jest let alone the 
bnurgPOiMe The altitude towards Bernard Shaw- 
ls halt-=enons. He. himself, takes everything haU- 
•senouslv. He is wont to manifest in all problem'* 
tlie grea' subtility of his mmd and his sparkling 
style Therefore, it seems to many {as it seemed 
•of Heinrich Heme' that to him essentials are not 
essentials and that he is an original formalist in 
irony. In realitv this is not so. Bernard Shaw 
•can be bitterly indignant h“ la inclined pometimes 
to good, broad pathos. But he is a perfect mdivi- 
dualist, he cannot be and does not want to be of 
«ny party. 


Is America Dead to Things of the Mind ■' 

No, snvs 11 itjdre Maurois. in The 
Ailantic ilonthly He writes 

Of all the fai'e ideas tliat yon can bnoa with voo 
the mci«t sensele-s is the legend of an imenoan 
indifTerent to the ihinzs of the mmd Ton wuj find 
m this country a htenturs and an arclutpcture 
A school of painting ’ I’m not so sore IVhat I 
have se-n has seemed to me too much inflnenced 
by European modernism to be original But 
Auienc.a’s books are among the best of oar hme- 
It'int oiwht you to read * Among noveluts 
lUrnest Hemmsw^y —he has the style of a tube 
of iickelled steei.-John Dos Pa«ei». Thomas 
IVolfc. Glenway 1Ve«cott Michael Gold or jf son 
preler a more clas ic strain WiJla Gather, 
rho'nton Wilder. Loms Dromfield. Chri'topher 
Mark’V I don’t need to mention the most famous 
tunc air Lewi<. Sherwood Andersin Dreiser, 
w.bfw,’ 3)re.tdr Aws' Amcng poets T A 
Eliot Stephen Benet Among e'isavisis Walter 
l.ippmann, Thomas Brer Among p'.ilosophers 
■S-imayana. John Dewey Amdng cntiis Edmund 
VV=(in. J 1t' Knitch. Amorg dramatists E’lgene 
OTveil . Elmer Kice. I ineution ihetn baphazard 
fn nt meniory and perhaps forget the best, but 
the length of thn sketchy hat may give you some 
idea of the riches that await you 

I am not aiquamted with the intellectual bfe 
of Piilshurch or Detroit but I believe that you 
uill tiod New York one of the elites mo«t extiting 
to the mmd that there arc in the world Hew 
York H the 'cleinog inu'C' for the ideas of the 
universe Alt ihc important books of every cvunlry 
arc iransUifd there. Oce finds there a rnUtc 
for iirgina Woolf, for Andre Gide. for Thomas 
Mann. The f-cok mo«t read lu Amenca to-day 
may f>o by a Swede, tomorrow it will be by a 
irenchman. a Russian. 


This universal eunositv is naturally, not 
without Its danger*- The life of the mind 
suffers, la the United SlPt^-s. from ills which are 
th<«e of Wic epoch , but over there they have 
taAea on a virulent form The gravest is a swift 
exhaustion of ideas. It has been said that the 
American people as a whole, adopt a scientific 
idea “IS thev adopt a fashion in footgear. To a 
certain extent this is true. Ereudi^m. Behavioviri‘5!ii. 
the humanism of Irving Babbitt, the relativity of 
Emstein. have successivplv. and in an elementary 
form penettated. the middle classes tn.ucli more 
deeply than in Europe But the American 
wianes of systems as qmcklv as be gobbles Ibem 
up With him. intellecfnaf fashions are transitory. 
B^nse the moot brilliant minds of Europe come 
hereto paraile their paradoxes, the Ainencan brain, 
bKsy demands that its spiritual viands be highly 
spiced The critical mind is lacking, cot among 
the best but among the tDas«e« You vmII retr-rt 
tlut the masses m Europe are sufficiently 
destitute of it That mav be. lut m France 
thev have common sense not free from 
HI patience a traamonal distrust m England a 
splendid indiffeience and a profound contempt 
for ideas which go flviBg tbroneh ibe brauj ard 
keep the motors of the mincf from sfaiiiog In 
the United States there is a greater freshness of 
spin —a more naive curiosity Ad that la 
congenial but carries tbe danger of formidable 
mistakes 


The Use of Parliament 


Tbal Parliftmeok co longer everciaes the 
same control over public affairs as it used 
to do formerly is a matter of common 
knowledge The daily-increasing encrooeb- 
raeots of the Esecutire aod the Bureaucracy 
have deprived it of a greater part of its 
effective power. But this has not. argues 
lit Stephen Gwvnn m Ttm avd Tide 
deprived if of its usefulness m another way. 
Mr Gwynn says 


It IS the fa'*bion to erv down pariianieDtary 
Coverninent. more e--j'ecially id tins country 
which invented it Yet J caaaoi hut thick that 
its ssiiabi/tfr to great sad campfer uses was 
never fetter demonstrated than just now. A 
parliament is not an mstnimeat of precision • it 
cannot be and is cot meant to be it lias to 
answer too manv purposes, ubich, taken together, 
render pos'ibl-^ (hat d.fficult plan of govprnmpnt 
by the convent of ihe governed It must therefore 
have a voi« 10 policy npg.njre in the mam. tut 
including the right to alipr policy la deiail It 
the doty to maintain the*e rights, as aga-nst 
the execuiiie , but occasions come nben this 
perpetual ckg on the exrcuiive’s fiecdom of 
^iioo must knou bow to release the brakes. 
Ihis means a great suppleness in uortiog, acd 
ai»o a power to decide when such supplene-s is 
a«(«.=a7T. At . the present . juncture i’arliaraect 
nas tieen able, in spite of itternal divisions, to 
permit s»jft action to tho-*e i*ith whom the 
initiative, tevtv it has dscharetd its essential 
timctica in a time of crsis by giving up some of 
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the rich's on which a* ordmarv moments it , is 
bound to in«ist. Out another function remains 
more rital than ever at such a moment Parii*- 
ment mu't instruct it«elf, and in dome *-o most 
instruct the electorate cn the I'Su^s, before it 
In the pie'ent juncture the average member 
of Pdilianient and the average elector were 
confront d with ji'-oblen’S quite her nd their 
unaided comprehension There wa? indeed, no 
shortaae of Guidance • the press teemed with 
enidite and competent o-anion. often admirablv 
espres'Cd But for purposes of education and 
instruction it was not decisive To begin with, 
each paper was. as a rule, wedded to one of the 
opposing views • men wanted to heir both, put 
not in isolation but connectedly as arpument and 
counter-argument Cjntroversy by the laedinm 
of successive written m“nioranda has its usK 
but It lacks the quality of debate where man 
answers man in an atmosphere of challenge 
There personalitv tells . and both Parliament and 
electorate, in a perplexing is«ne need two distinct 
yet mutuallv supporting leroeptions They peed 
to learn the reative value of arguments; they 
need also to judge the quality (vf the men by 
whom they are urged In tms respect ao other 
form of publicity is comparable to the Bou e 
of Commons, for none other has such hold on 
the putilio imagination Vhat pa«sfts there of 
importance never passes uoperceived . perhaps 
owing to Its tiaditions. perhaps to the sense that 
the reality of power is present, any momentous 
debate creates an atmosphere which is not soon 
fotsotten. The vast majonty of time sp»nt in 
tho House IS tedious . so it was in trenches 
but when things become evening, they are more 
eieiting than I ever kn^w i" war. PeTsonaiitv 
had more chance to display itself, and to tell, 
ine result 13 that durpg hours of acute collision 
a temper is generated which makes itself felt 
nnmeasuraijfy beyond th^ iraniediate environment 
tor ths. no doubt, the press is in great measure 
to diank ; the British press whatever its pirtv 
Uis, does as a rule faithfully Tep'odQce the spmt 
01 what psssps jn the House of Conitnons 

-a forti mht ano. when the force* *0 strangely 
rea.s?c(iKiled. grouped them«clvc5 on the benches 
personality count^ far more than a-gumenl. vet 
fh count, personality had to >onvev it-^elf 

inrtiugn argnmenl aud atninst argument. Nowhere 
nf .1^'^ m no Ollier way. could the mvth 

01 i/jc biokei^’ ramp'’ have teen so swiftly 
of Mr MacDorald and 31t Snowden 
uioiigut 1 wive to convey their personal views 
to the wide-,f puUie by broadcasting bn» 1 dtu».t 
II tuej woo liiif. or a tenth part, a- much support 
tUmupti tlie cninteimpied iraDsmvs.sK)n of ih-ir 
actual views as by tho printed account of their 
laterveruiens m a stormy d’bate 


Perhaps the nearest that laws aminst ses 
expre^ion ev^r have come ti representing the will 
of the pe-mle was in the very early Puritan days 
in New England Yet even here the laws were- 
repressive rather than evprei«ive and therefore 
attended by ill con«eqn“ncev Then very soon, as 
the population t.efame less single-minded, the 
situation was out of hand, as it Inl always teen 
in England and as it has been in America ever 
since 

Yet the iawv of the colonial Puritans are, 
according to the statute books the law of the 
United .'states to^av the newer States copying the 
laws of the colonies even to the identical lund 
adjectiy.-s lewd, lascivious wanton — wnich bad 
voiced Puntaa sentiment in these roat'ers- The 
laws remain, but the forms of punistiment have 
changed The whipping-po«t and the scarlet lette' 
have given way to fine and imprisonment And 
the adiumistratiOD has changed most of all. If the 
Puritan was stem, he was equally stem with men 
and women, nch and poor alike His morality, 
however rai^uided. svas sincere. To-dav. as 
V F Calvertoa recent'y pointed out mthe'e pages, a 
lupoentical respectability, not morality, is the 
entenon. Women are oppressed by laws that 
prove inapplicable to men rich women escape the 
punishment that fall* grievously on the poorer 
woman s bead The Park Avenue nu&tress comes 
and goes at wnll. but the tenement prostitute is 
harried from one cheap address to another. 

Occasionally a lo.aiity partiLUlady oppressed 
with lu sense of sm still voices that feeling in the 
tradiuonal Punianic vay. Tue law sti 1 stands. I 
am (Old. on the books of one State prohibiting a 
roan a kissing hi» wife on Sunday, the Lord’s dav 
wben all expressions of camtl emotion are wicked. 
Sis years ago. with a recklessness worthy of the 
medisval Chriaiains ihcmselves the citizens of 
an Arkansas town forbade sexual intercouise a iv- 
where within the corporate limits, even to the 
married, unless th^y tvere prepared to p ore tliat 
their act tad not been of a grossly improper and 
laacivtuus nature ” 

Still, changes do oome. The anthropologists 
have shown us that in otner latitudes and longitudes 
other races have not alwavs agreed with us in our 
sex taboos The historians have show.-d us fiat 
we have not always agreed with ours-lves The 
new Sciences of psychology and socio ogv and the 
newer deveopments in physiology, together with a 
greater refiuemeat in eihiuS, have rau^sd many 
qucations in the mindi of siar^re pi»ople as to what 
sundards should prevail To demand a uniform, 
cuuduct for all does not seem as wise as once it 
did 


Sex and the Law 

' In pr.actically all parts of the Uoifed States 
the Am'’rica woman is threat.-n**! by archaic 
laws concerning sex ofTences lbi« forms 
the subject of a very interesting article m 
the Scnbtter's Mogrizitic The writer points 
out some of the oddities of the laws which 
are a legacy of old Pnntan days : 


T1i 3 Liberty of the Press in America 

The Xeic Republic has a very interesticg 
editorial note lo which light is thrown on 
the liberty of the American Pies> : 

Th' Xete J'o'i which is in many ways 

Amenca’.. lealing new,pip»r. last week colebr.iicd 
lU eightieth birthday. Among the numerous letters 
of ttingratulalioa w^s one from President H »ver. 
who seized th" golden mora^-nt to p^n a few 
imperi'hatle thoughts about the duties and re-pon- 
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sibilit)es of the pres*; ‘Dernocracv fnnction,’ 

said he. “eToept when ascompatiied by a fre^ and 
con'^tnicti're pres^ There is great r&>piDSibil ty 
OD the press that the news 'hall be accaratelv 
pre-enfed without colour or bias ' These are hanrt- 
sorae words, hut when we compare the President s 
preachment^ with his recent practices and tho-« 
of his aides in he'piog the preas to sive a correct 
picture of what the Eovemment in Wa-hington 
1= doing, t\e confess to a state of bewilderment 
AVithin the pa«t few dajs about a hundred of the 
leading ^Ya'hlngtcn correspondents have signed a 
petition to the National Hreas Club asVmg that 
body to appoint a committee to in estigiie the 
present di«gr-tceful mi-representat an and "mppres- 
sion of impmtint newa by the government of 
w hich Jlr Hoover is the head They charge, 
among other things 

That il Hoover hiraself has so frequently 
refused to answer Questions put by newspaper men. 
and has cancelled so minv of his semi-weelly 
meetings with the pres-, that most of the 
AVas'ungton coTTe«pQndpnt 3 have in despair almost 
abandoned the White House as a source wr news 

That when Governor Roosevelt wrote to 
Pre-ident Hoover on the iraportaot subject of New 
T uk’s right to he represented in the St Lawrence 
^Vate^wav negotiation®, the'VYhite House secrctanai 
denied Out aov such letter had been received, 
though afterwards when Governor Roosevelt made 
the teit public it explained that this letter had in 
fa,t been received and leferred to the Sute 
Department. 

That the Federal Farm Board has repeatedly 
refu 3 ed to give out iraportan' news wmeh the 
public his a right to know and that it® chairman 
went 80 far as to profess ignorance of the s.ale 
of t'arra Rurd wheat to Oermanv. even after the 
purchise lud been officially announced lo Berlin 

That the United States Shipping Board which 
many well infoimed persons m Washington believe, 
will some div furni'li a ocandal comparable to 
the naval oil lea-es ha® for manv month® tJursued 
a lOUwV of silence equivocation and faUificaiion 
This has notonou'h been true of Chairman 
O'Coanor. wno ha® gone to the length of keeping 
newspaper men waiting four hours and then 
envaktog out the li.Kk door to aioid seeing them 

That other govermnent deputinents for all of 
which President lIoo\er Ins ultunaie respoa-ibilitv 
as he has for those mentioned have pursued 
similar tactics,. 

Uuder the circumstance- w hat i® onc^to make 
of Pre-ideat II lover’s lett-^r to Tli^ Keii YorL 
Tiintf'^ We should be gUd to hear from any of 
our readers who can evplam the paradov 


Stalin at Home 

Es-ad Rey write® in the Prager Tageb^att 
regarding the family life of Stalin, and is 
transhted m T/ie Liutig Age 

Although Stalin has little time for any private 
life, he Ic.il 5 one thit differs in its peculiar Asiatic 
way from the lives of the otlie Communists. In 
his youth Sialin raarned a younc Georgian girl 
y ho died of .an infection of the lungs before the 
Kevolution. He liad occ son by her. Later, at the 
age of hlty and at the peak of power, he married a 


girl 0 ^ fif'een. Kadja Alleluia, a mountaineers 
dauahtet who Otienul fashion is slavishly obedient 

to him. 

SUliQ 1® a good husband hut an Oriental. The 
«ne® o' the le ding Communists dwell in the 
Kremlin behavipg a® women usually do when they 
have enddenlv come up in the world From the 
Eskma wife of Oidionikidre to the t)i«tiDgui«hed 
Engli-hwife of Litvinov, thev all d-vote themselves 
to gossip petty intrigue and feminiue chatter. 
S'^ndal 1® the oid“r of the dav Since all govern- 
menlal life is confined to the Kremlin, these women 
have neh opportunities to give free rein to their 
femenme nature, 

Sulms wife IS the one exception During the 
whole history of Soviet rule Stalin'® wife has not 
uttered one single word of gossip and there has 
never been a breath of scandal about this ‘mightiest 
woutaa IQ Russia ’ S'ly and sileat. she dwells 
behind the walls of the Gorki Castle It is said 
that everv morning when Stalin leaves his house 
he locks up hi- wife m good Oriental style and 
puts tUq kev in his pocket Though this is only a 
joke It acciratelc leveals the position Scalm 
occupies in his family 

The truth «» that little is known about Stalin’s 
V ife Sne speaks almost no Russian understands 
Qothioz about politics is very young, and has 
borne the fifty-year-old dictator two children. 
Sulin N as 1 have said a good fatlvr and family 
roan The wife of a world-renowned Socialist has 
described some scenes she witnessed dur ng a visit 
of a few* days with the dictator. Stalin, his wue 
and the wife of the Socialist were sitting near the 
cradle containing Stalins fi,e-cnonths-old baby. 
Stalin - wife bad to go to the kitchen, and askM 
her bn®haDd to look out for the baby while she 
was away Sahn who kept smoking hi® pipe, 
nodded his Lead without saying a word Hardly 
had the mother left when the child began to cry, 
Sialm appiuachel the cradle, played awkwardly 
wiih the child and blew tobacco ®nioke in his 
face, appaiently to soothe him. But the bab.y 
at once protested loudly Stalm thereupon lified 
the child out of the cradle and. as a sign of his 
paternal affection , put his pipe in the babj ’s 
iiiouih The child shrieked as if it had been 
impaled on a skewer whereupon Stalm grew 
angry He dropped the chi d carelessly back in 
the cradle, exclaiming Ju«t a rascal Not a 
Bolshevik at all ' btalm’s evening was spoiled. 
He kept finding fault and compldiaiDg unlil he 
went to bed 

let Stalia can act kindlj and takes care to 
provide Ins family with things he himself does 
not need and even despises His mother a dress- 
maker. now lives m a palace in Tiflis surrounded 
by ivaal elegance. Her power in Tiflis is 
un united and even the mighty ruler of that 
uty Couinide Eliava, bows re-pectfully and 
P’htolv when the old Geornian lady enters his 
tiliice and makes some de i and of him. To any 
of his Ti-itors w ho do not know the old lady 
Eluva whispers anxiously. ‘That is blaliu’s little 
.."hereupon all present stiffen with 
rtopect When Stain’s crown son failed to get 
through the technical school in Aloscow aud 
shot^ no enthusiasm for science, Sta.m at once 
exiled him tj a remote part of Georgia, giving 
him this wise advice, Tf you don’t want lo be 
an engineer, be a cobbler ’ But when StaJin’s 
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si‘=tGr named a Czech Cominun'Sh he celebrated 
the erect ^rith Asiatic pomp ia aa affair that 
combmed Tsarist larishaess aad barbaric splendour. 


Aramament Manufacturers and Wars 

It IS a notorious fact of present-day 
loternatiooal politics that arruameut manufac- 
tarers deliberately obstruct efforts towards 
securing uoirersal peace A writer contnbntes 
a very interesting article to the Pans 
Crapomllot on this subject, some passages 
from which are quoted below 

But this IS not all that happen*. Since fPiffic 
in arrao is a private affair private corporations 
are not forbidden, provided thev have enough 
eaoital. to equip armi^'s at their own evp^ose. 
When the Stntlard Oil group and the Rnval 
Dutch Shell group were competing for petroleum 
land m Mevic-n a revolution would break out the 
moment the Mexican government took measures 
that favoured one or the other of these two nv.nl 
companies and the two armies always marched 
on Tampico, where the petroleum well« were 
situated One army was invariably equipped with 
heavv artilery nachme guns, and airplanes 
manufantiired lo kmencs. .and the other wiih 
armaments made m Enslaud Thus Mexico for 
twentv years was the scene of ctvil war and it 
hvs onlv become peaceful agam because the two 
oil companies reeoanized tliat too much crude 
petroleum was being p'oduced and agreed not to 
errioit any more new territory 

China offers a similar spectaefe on a still larger 
scale For twenty ye.ars that counfiy has been 
the prey of a doren or more war makers who 
raise armies of mercenaries These armies ar<» 
equipped in European style, and if aoTone wants 
to know where their mumiiims come from he 
has onlv to follow the newspaper accounts of 
visits from Creii-ot, Knipp. or Vickers officials 
The big atmameni firms provide them with 
abundant ho.avy artillcrv ran hiije guns, and 
ammunition, and are paid out of the proceeds 
fron pillage in l*i“ province*. AH Chinese genesis 
have their sleeping partner*, whose na'pes can 
be discovered at the bnKs of Hong Eong Pan* 
London. Now Tork. Tokcihama. or even Moscow. 
Simple removals of capital divide or join whole 
armies, depending ou whether the sWpmg 
pirtQcrs are clvancmg t'leir generals or whether 
the generals are cliansmg their sleeping partners 
This system has released on th" onfortnnate 
Chines® nation all the horrors of the Thrtv Yeats’ 
\\ ar. and conditions will reniam the same until 
some Chinese Vallcnstem bn.ags peace to the 
Celestial Empire. 

The I,.e;igue statiaties give an mdicafion of the 
pile that munition makers play in this drama. 
China H rcvea'fsl as hiving spent ©n 

antumen's dnnng the ye.ar C>25. and Merico 
spent n’liovei^ in historical parallels 

can see m the'? two tonntnes in the tweniie'h 
cent ifv the fsame tvpe of armv that existed in the 
coil lothfn of the fifieenth oect'iry. 

I’nvate commerce in armaments inentahly 
engenders private wars Of conraO the governments 
ot the great powers pretend to ignore this traffic; 


"With Olympian serenity thev maintain their official 
representatives at Mexico City aod at Peking or 
Nankiug whichever happens to be the momentary- 
seat of power No matter how remot® the theatre 
operations may be. thearoiies always destroy goods, 
railways, and European property. Concessions are 
piliagra. diplomatic and customs agre-iments are’ 
v.olated First the rebels come in conflict with the 
vanous foreign governments, and then ttie foreign 
goveriimenti disagree among them’elves. The 
victory of one Chinese general over an ither pro- 
vokes an exchange of inenaring notes between 
Japan and the United States or England and RiiS'H 
and the sudden arrual of Mnstapha Eemal at the 
Dardanelles l^d Llovd George to demand general 
mobilization of th^Empiro to safe-guard the Straits. 
But the Hminc of Commons repliM by overthrow- 
ing 'lie s'atesman it had followed through all the 
victS'itudes of the Great War. In like manner, 
the parliament of any gre.at state may find itself 
nnexpectedly threatened with war s-raplv as the 
re'« t ot a traffic in arms over which it has no 
i.oatrcI 


Mr 


Book Ballyhoo 
Hneb TValpole coDtribntes to the 


irec/r-E’nrf Reiieic aud iQiagicary dialogue 
on literary ballyhoo . 

Mr Malihus has lUst been staving with me I 
hone that he has enjoyed h mself, because he has 
a noe senous spirit, cares for the rmht things, 
and sees life boih steadily and whole. Last even- 
ing— the final one of his visit— we had a litj'e 
convers.atiOD that should be given. I fhiuk. a 'wider 
publicity. 

It began as we were aithng on the lawn, looking 
at a sleePT. sulky lake (already called bv Mf- 
Malthas 'Wordsworthian’), by my guest’' suddenly 
remarking. Mr GalswoMhv says Uiat there is too 
much enthusiasm about new looks. Every d.ar. he 
says, a ne« genius is announced.’ (Mahhtis always 
calls authors ‘Mr.’ however welt he knows them. 
He thinks that tins is due to their talents.) 

'Mr. Galsworthy,’ 1 replied, ‘is undonbtedly 
right ’ 

'Mr Ervine says so too,’ remarked Malthn*. 

'Mr. Ervine is undoubtedly wroeg,’ 1 replied— 
not at all b^u»e 1 meant it, but because I was 
half a leep aud answered mechauically. And. anv- 
way. Mv. Ervine is ah'avs wrong, most e>pecial!.v 
alouttfe Scandinavun*. who must be aching, if 
thev have any proper pnd®. to foil him in oil. 

‘Yes. hut,’ continued Malthiis (this is Ins favourite 
conversational gambit), 'don’t you thick your-elf 
that pubh'hers and book societies and personal 
fnends of the aulhor and trulv enthusiastic people 
like yourself are ro.aking .altogether too much noi'C? 
Now 1 can’t open a piper any morning without 
seeing a photograph of Mr. Shaw...’ 

‘Mr Shaw IS making a noise about himself.’ I 
replied 'While wo others - ’ 

Tt comes to the same thing, the end.’ JIalthus 
answered. 

'Yes, hut not infentionallv,’ I replied 

*\es intentionally.’ said M.altbus 

Bv Ibis time I was thoroughly awake. ‘Now 
j^ook here. Malihus Listen to me The other day 
1 said of a certain book that it reminded me m its 
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uahterarmess of Borrow Iq everj’ o'her respact tttat Miss Dorotliy Bichar<\-50n is more important 
1 Slid, it had no resemblance to Borrow whatever than Dostoevoki. that Mr Hardies tlhinks Mr. 

But tlie p’lblisher of tliit wj-h announced hi^elv Geoffrey Denis a genius that Miss Vera Brittain 
Aveeh after week simply rav comparison with and Miss M mifred. Holtby think Mrs. Maomi 
Barrow. Everything el=e he omitted’ Mitchiaon s la«t novel incomparable • 

‘Ves but.’ said Malthus, ‘publishers must do Who. ashed Malthua ‘are Jliss Brittain and 
what they caa for the.r autnirs .^iud you weren’t Miss Holtby ' 

bom yesterday. Wliv do you do such things'' Tney are the Miss Bu'S and Miss Beale of 

M'Ul you never learn' coiitenipoia’‘y letter^! 

■Probablv not, I replied ‘But I am not the Well. bat. went on Malthus, ‘vsho are Miss 
question We are coci'idering Mr Gal»worthv However. 1 biosbed him a^ide It is his fate 

Mr Galsworthy is senou, and hone:,t and veil tj oe bru-h**!! a-ide hr aU sorts of people ‘Don’t 

seldom interferes— therefore he be considered yon see Maitixus 1 went on That ever.vone who 

l^ow. Malthus, IS lh'=‘re loa mu ii noise about n^w i- enthusiasiit. 'Louts and di-approves of the 
boohs^ Can there pQss hie he ' shoanng of even- othei peuon ■ .\n.d that this 

‘Mot it they are the right boohs sod iUlthus has beau so since the beginning ot time .' Ben 

cautiously. JonsOn shouted aboit bhake^peare Dr Johnson 

'Ah. I cried throwing my pipe into the lake ta veil bad judge of letters'' about Richaidson. 
rnsre you have the not of the matter I observe beott about Joanna Baillie. and to on and so on 
that everyone thinka that h^ or she knws> just A.ad taea the pub»i«her takes advantage of the 
iclml the right hooka are, and vet the nnh* book' shouta m Uis favout^uor can anyone blame him’ 
are all different Evervone from \Ii Galsworthy deis but ’ said -Maitbus the bailvhoo is much 
to Bea-hcomber, evervone from Mi«» Rebecca woiss tiow than u ha- ever l-een before 
Wcat to tnyiself We a'l in fact h.ive our coa 

fiieoc jadgioents Oafy this week for instance 

I learn that Mr John Cowper Powv» thinks 
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To Gautama Buddha 

By RABINDRAXATH TAGORE 

[Wntfen iq view of the openies of flie Muliigandhakuti 
Ythara at SarnathJ 

Bring to thi3 country once again the blessed name 
which made the land of thy birth sacred 
to all distant lauds ’ 

Let thy great awakening onder the bodhi tree 
be fulfilled, 

Si\eeping away the veil of unreason 
And let, at the end of an oblivious uight, 

freshly blossom out in India 
thy remembrance ' 

Bring life to the mind that is itieif, 

tbou Iliiaiitable Ligfit and Life ' 

Let the air become vital with tby luspiiatiou ' 
Let open the doors that aie haired, 

and the resounding couch shell 
pioclaim thy anival at Bharat’s gate. 

Let, through innumerable voices, 

the gospel of an immeasurable love 
announce thy call 
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Meaning and Value of Mahatma Gandhi's Life 
The completion of the G2Dd year of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s life on October 2 last his 
been an occasion for rejoicing in India and 
wherever abroad he is known Hts life 
marks the beginning of an epoch in the 
history of India in particular and of the 
world in general 

The ascetic view of life, combined with 
the service of humanity and of all that lives, 
is not new Bat whoever cherishes and 
lives up to it in all sincerity, as Mahatma 
Gandhi does, is entitled to loving homage 
Kot that it IS a complete view or ideal of 
life. Bat that need not he discussed here 

In ancient and modern tiroes, others have 
laid stress above all on the spiritual eletneot 
in religion, on freeing oneself and society 
from the trammels of outward observances 
which have become lifeless and meaningless, 
on following ibe dictates of reason and on 
listening to the inner voice and walking by 
the inner light which is heard and which 
shines when the lust of ihe flesh is 
renounced, when thought, wiwd and deed 
jire pure, and wealth and power cease to 
be bought for the earthly advantages and “DJOt- 
raent they bring But as no morning is 
A copy of any previous morning, so is no 
pure and inspired life a repetition of any 
pievious one Every snch life, as Mahatma 
Gandhi’s is, has elements of singular power 
jiod beauty. 

That there have been social reformers 
before Mahatma Gandhi and there are such 
persons among his contemporaries now, does 
Dotin the least derogate from the value of the 
reforms which his precepts and practice 
have been helping to bring about Though 
he has not denonnced caste with 'the 
thoroughness of some other reformers 
and has in fact defended it according to 
his conception and interpretation of it, he 
has been instmmentnl in lessening its 
rigours The campaign against “untouch- 
ability” started bv him, by word and deed, 
is being prosecuted with unprecedented 
■vigour and on a more extended front than 
ever before The latyagraha movement 
initiated by him has given an unexampled 
74—13 


and unexpected fillip to the movement for the 
broadenmg and deepening of woman’s life in 
India and for restoring it to its pristine 
power and effulgence, which began in the 
last century 

The sublimation of politics by the infusion 
into It of spirituality and asceticism has 
been earned further and higher by Mahatma 
Gandhi than by any previous political worker. 
He has enthroned truth and open dealing in 
political negotiations and other political work, 
lathe movemeoC for winning freedom for 
India bis inner spirit and word and work 
have installed full confidence where there was 
douht, hope where there was despondency, 
self-reliaoce where there was cringing beggary, 
calm courage where there was either fear or 
bluff or bravado or violent outbursts of 
daring 

There may be, as there is. difference of 
opinion regarding the value and probability of 
ultimate success of the movement for clothing 
India with hand-spun and hand-woven 
textiles But its pnociples and objects are 

valuable and laudable. It seeks to make 

India self-sufficing as regards clothing, to 
mifce the peasant industrious throughout 
the year by filling up his idle months nod 
roomeots, to supply a second string to 

his bow, to make man superior to 
(he machine instead of his being a 

slave and part of it, to keep the spinner and 
the weaver in the wholesome environments 
of the village home and the village society, 
and to pat an end to the exploitation of the’ 
UDorganiaed and backward peoples by indus- 
trial nations and magnates. 


,, aii 01 ail cTimes, a 

moral equivalent of war has been a desidera- 
tum The worthiest object of war has ever 
been the gaining of freedom and independence 
by subject peoples Mahatma Gandhi has 
sought to gain this worthy object by ah'msa 
Inim-violenee) and satyagraha (soul-force and 
unflinching devotion to truth) He has been 
tbe hret man in history to wage a bloodless 
war for independence. It required a man of his 
spiritual elevation, self-control and pro/onnd 
faith in the perfectibility of human natnrt 
to mace this new departure 
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Sufficient pressure of some kind had to be 
brought to bear on Great Britain to make it 
agree to India’s acquisition of freedom 
llahatma Gandhi started satyagraha for that 
purpose. a«, on the one hand, he was opposed 
on moral and spiritual grounds to all violence 
and therefore to any armed war of indepen- 
dence and, on the other, he believed that civil 
disobedience, coupled with the endurance — 
without even the thought of retaliation — of all 
sufierings, even unto death, which it might 
bring on the civil resisters, was an active force 
sufficient for winning freedom. 

The success of satyagraha in India would 
be a gam, not only to India, bat to all 
mankind. Armed warfare for. independence 
or for the settlement of international dis- 
agreements would then no longer be absolutely 
necessary. That would mean the saving of 
much expense on both sides The economic 
luiti brought on by war would also be 
prevented. But the moial and spiritual gam 
would be far greater The chief redeeming 
feature of war is the heroism it evokes. In 
war men bear endless suffering, carry their 
lives in tbeir hands and meet death with 
perfect noa-chalanoe In satyagraha. while the 
saiyagrahis remain non-violent, their opponents 
can be and often ate violent and oppressive 
Hence satyagraha makes men not less heroic 
than war. The excitement of battle makes it 
easj to forget fear The calm courage of 
unresisting satyagrahis is more difficult to 
attain Thus in satyagraha there is no loss 
of heroism, and m addition there is great 
moral and spiritual gam 

Ordinary war is violent Satyagraha is 
non-violeut The former necessarily involves 
bloodshed; the Utter does not. There is 
certain to be hatred at some stag© or other 
of ordinary warfare, if not throaghout, 
but in satyagraha as actually earned on by 
Mahatma Gandhi there was not and could 
not _ ho any hatred. In ordinary wars, 
keeping one’s _ plans secret, taking the 
enemy by surprise, ambuscades, camouflage 
and other falsehoods, treachery and tnckery 
of various kinds are not only considered 
Iegitiiu.ate and permissible but are tan<^ht, 
recommended and enjoined. In Mr. Gandhi’s 

L ®sht everything is open and 
aboveboard and honourable. ilis objective 
and plans have been made known to all the 
world. lie has placed all his cards before 
his antagonists, has kept nothing concealed 
up his sleeve. He has, when necessary, 
been generous, too, to his opponents, as 


some well-known episodes in his South African 
career testify 

In war, pillage is not considered wrong, 
IS often ordered and sometimes held out 
as an indaceraent to soldiers In satyagraha 
there is nothing of the kind. Though in 
war ravishment is not recommended nor 
enjoined, few campaigns of any large pro- 
portions and long duration have been free 
from tnis cruel and odious crime and 
outrage on womanhood. Also, an army of 
fallen women often accompanies bigger 
armies of far more sinful men Civil 
resistance is entirely free from menace of 
either kind to womanhood Wlut is more, in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s last satyagraha campaign it 
so appealed to the heart of India’s woman- 
hood that mother and wife and maid 
flocked to its standard. 

There is no question, then, ihat satyagi aha, 
as undeistood, expounded and conducted _ by 
.Mahatma Gandhi, can be a more economical, 
more humane, more moral and more 
spiritual weapon than war Whether it can 
prove more or equally effective in fact, 
must await the coarse of events. We think 
that it can and ought to, and that it is the 
part of wisdom for all men to see that it 
docs prove effective. 

Majority Rule and the British Empire 

Separatist Indian Musalmans — or rather 
probably Indian ilusalmans m general — want 
Moslem domination in Bengal, the Panjab, Sind 
etc, made sure by the coming constitution 
of Federated India, on the ground that 
Moslems are in a majority m these provinces. 
And British imperialists support this demand. 

To be consistent, Indian Moslems and their 
patrons, the British imperialists, ought to 
make strenuous efforts to give the British 
Emplcii tfe,Q hea*i6.t of the donnaatioa ot the 
majority of its inhabitants, assured by a new 
British Empire Constitution to be framed 
for the purpose. 

TAc Statesman's Tear~book for 1931 gives 
the population of the British Empire, generally 
according to the census of 1921, as 
449,583,000. In that yc.ar the population of 
India stood at 318,942,000 This year its 
population stands ,at 352,980,876. In 
other parts of the British Empire, too, 
there has been an increase of population. 
So It may be assumed that at present the 
population of the British Empire is not less 
than .500 millions Of these five hundred 
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DiillioDs more tbao 350 tniUions live in India. 
Hence, tbe principle, advocated by British 
imperialists and Indian iloslems, according 
to which iloslem domination should 
be permanently established by statute 
in the Panjab and Bengal, on tbe gTOund that 
tbe latter ate a majority there, should also 
lead to tbe establishment of permanent Indian 
domination in the British Empire. But it is well 
known that, far from agreeing to make India 
the predominant partner in the British Empire, 
British imperialists and separatist Indian 
llosleras do not want India to have real self- 
rule — to he an equal partner of Great Britain 
is British iraperiahsts and separatist 
Indian Moslems want permanent Moslem 
domiaahon in Bengal and tbe Panjab. 
because the Mnsalmans form the majority of 
the population in these areas, it is necessary 
to name the religion which is professed by 
tbe majority of tbe inhabitants of the British 
Empire. According to Whitaker's Atmanacl 
for 1930, page 510, of the total population of 
the Biitish Empire, 

“Over 210000000 are IIiBdus. 100000000 
Muhammadati** SO 000 000 Christian* 12000000 
BuddQists. 12'^00000 AoTniisfs, 4 000000 Sikhs. 
Jams and Parsees, 750 000 Jews, and the 
retnamder Polytheists and Idol worshippers 


As according to the census of 1931 m India 
alone there are more than 238 millions of 
Hindus, the numbers of the followers of the 
.other religions must at present be greater 
than tbat*quoted above from Whitaker. Bnt 
in spite of the increase of tbe tatter in 
nnmbeis, Hindus still far outnumber every other 
single religious group in the British Empire 
But they do not on that ground contend 
that they ought to be made the permanent 
dominant religious group in the British 
Empire by a new constitution framed for 
the purpose 

All this will show that the pnnciple of 
majorijy rnJe m Beng'al and tbe Panjab, 
advocated by separatist Indian Moslems and 
“divide-and-rule” -Imperialist Britishers, can- 
not be logically and consistently applied 
in the Bntieh Empire — whatever other value 
it may or may not possess 

These politicians may contend that, as 
in the whole of India, where Hindus are 
in a majority, and in the province* in which 
Hindu* are in a majcrity. they will be the 
predominant group, there should be no 
objection to iluslim predominance in the 
provinces in which 3IosJems are in a zaajonfy. 
Bnt it should he borne in mind that Hindus 


do not claim to be made the permanent 
dominant group anywhere by statute. In 
Bengal and the Panjab, where they are 
minority groups, they do not even claim 
reservation of seats according to proportion of 
population or weightage m addition In India as 
a whole and in these provinces, Hindus depend 
on their capacity and public spirit for pro- 
portionate opportunities of serving tbe country 
and acquirmg proportionate influence thereby. 
In the pre-Bntisb period, before Maratha 
ascendancy over a large part Of India and Sifcb 
aseendancy in the Panjab, there was Moslem 
ascendancy, and at that time Mnsalmans 
were a minority This minority could rule 
the greater part of India, because it was 
superior to the majority m certain respects. 
In our days also, it is possible for the All- 
lodia Moslem minority and the Bengal and 
Panjab Moslem majorities to have pofificai 
ascendancy by the acquisition of superiority 
m political capacity and public spirit. To the 
acquisition of such ascendancy by Moslems 
there cannot be any reasonable objection If 
it has been possible for tbe small community 
of Parsis in India to acquire political and 
ecoooQiic influence out of all proportion to 
tbeir numbers, it is certainly not impossible 
for so numerous a group as the Moslems to 
acquire still greater influence To be given 
a secure permanent ascendancy by statute is 
tbe surest way to the maintenance of infeti- 
onty and to decadence; whereas to be under 
tbe necessity of constantly endearooring to 
acquire and maintain ascendancy is the surest 
way to become and remain powerful. The 
open door is best for all. 


Minority Rule and tbe British Empire 

From the figures given in the previous 
note it IS clear that m the British Empire 
as a whole there ts no issjority rale, fa 
fact, both from tbe point of view of race 
as well as of religion, there is minority rule 
in this Empire Tbe native inhabitants of 
Great Britain were estimated to number 
44,692.000 in 1930 They are the pre- 
dominant group in the British Empire, 
which contains a population of more than 
rOO^OO.OOO. The vast majority of the natives 
of Great Britain profess Christianity So a 
minority of 45 millions of white men 
professing Clmstianity, are the dominant 
group ID an Empire containing 500 millions 
of inhabitants. It is tme, the series of 
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Imperial conferences have resulted in gmng 
the self-governing Dominions a position of 
equality ■with Great Britain — at least in 
theory, for these Dominions are not yet 
in a position to defend themselves unaided 
by Britain. Assuming that the Dominions 
are equal partners with Britain, the total of 
the white Christian inhabitants of Great 
Britain and of these self-governing regions 
must be regarded as the dominant group m 
the British Empire. The numerical strength 
of this group dues not exceed ninety 
millions It IS a small minority of the oOO 
million inhabitants of the British Empire 
It has been stated above that, though 
majority rule does not e.xist in the British 
Empire as a whole, British imperialists 
support the Moslem demand that there 
should be permanently fixed communal 

majority rule wherever in India Mosalmans 
are m a majority But this does not mean 
that the Indian Musalmans are blind to tbo 
fact that there is minoiity rule in the British 
Empire, They want to establish minority 

rule, too, over the whole of India by an 
indirect method In fact, they want majorily 
rule where it is advantageous to them, and 
minority rule where it would promote their 
group interest. 

Both nationalist and separatist Moslems 
want one-tbird Moslem representation m 

the Centra! or Federal Legislature Origi- 
nally, the 8eparati«t Moslem demaod of 
one-third representation related only to 

British India But their latest demaod 
includes one-tbird of the Indian States' 
representation also, with the additional proviso 
that if the States do not, cannot or will not 
provide the full quota, British India must 
• male up the deficiency ' Wbelber the 
nationalist Moslems concur with this claim 
of their separatist brethren has not yet been 
made clear. They have not yet said that 
they do not concur 

The separatist Jlusalmaus also want that 
minoritie'5 like the Depressed Classes, 
the Anglo-Indians, the Indian Christians, 
the Europeans, etc. should have special 
representaticn with weightage. If the 
demands of all_ these minorities were 
conceded, they in combination with the 
Jlcslems would occupy the majority of the 
seats in the Central or Federal T.rf-Klslature, 
the Hindus being reduced to a minority 
therein. And as among the minotity com- 
munities ttie Moslems are the biggest, they 
woula then be in the ascendant. 


Let us now^ look at the matter from- 
another angle. The Princes have claimed- 
half the seats m the upper chamber and one- 
third in the lower Let us assume that they 
would get one-third in both So they would 
get onq-tbird, the Moslems one-third, and 
out of the remaining one-tbird the Depressed 
classes, the Aoglo-Indians, the Europeans,. 
the Indian Christians, etc, would get small 
fractions What would then remain for the 
Hindus, who, taking those in British India alone 
(even minus the depressed classes), are the 
biggest group m India ? PerUaps not even 
one-fourth of the total number of seats. 

It IS clear, therefore, that efforts are being 
made to establish minority rule m India. 
It may be that every mmo nty group is not 
con-ciously and deliberately making or co- 
operating in such efforts But it is probable 
that all or most of these groups w.-mt that 
the biggest groups m India, the Hindus, 
should be made powerless, at least weak. 

It should be understood that it is to the 
interest of British imperialists to support 
these eflorts. For. if these efforts succeed, 
it IS not the combined mioonty groups of 
any one of them which will rule India, but 
the British imperialists will do so For, 
except Ibe Congress (in which nationalist 
Moslems, who have no influence with the 
British Government, are included) no other 
party wants complete independence The 
other parties ail agree to some powers (which 
would practically mean the final • controlling 
power) being reserved in the hands of the 
British paramount authority. 

The Congress, through its spokesman 
Mabatma Gandhi, who has been repeatedly 
laying stress upon the principle of Hindu 
surrender, is uointentionally playing into 
the hands of those who want minority rule 

Why there is Minority Rule in the British Empire 

There is no racial or other inherent 
supetiority in the British or other white 
man professing Christianity. The reason 
for the rule of the white Christian 
minority over the non-white non-Christian 
majority m the British Empire has to be 
sought elsewhere. The white British 
Ghnstiaus are bitter organized than the 
non-white and non-Chnstian peoples of the 
Empire. There is greater solidauty among 
them becau'c of the absence among thim 
of heredilaiy caste distinctions and other 
similar dividing causes They aie better 
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educated and posse's greater knowledge 
of theoretical and applied science and, hence, 
greater mechanical skill This has enabled 
them to prepare and equip themselves with 
terribly destructive weapons and accessories 
of warfare Tpey ate also greater experts 
in the use of ‘Machiavellian policy than 
non-white non-Christian peoples The 
imperialist policy is to enlist mercenary 
soldiers from the least educated and least 
politically conscious of the non-white non- 
Chnsliao classes and leave the rest m an 
emasculated condition. It is part of that 
policy to restrict facilities for the edncatinn — 
particularly for the scientific and technological 
education — of subject races, to ^ great 
an extent as may compatible with the 
semblance of enlightened rule 

As th^re is minority rule in the British 
Empire as a whole, it would not be strange 
if some Indian coraujunalists had taken 
that as a bint for seeking to establish 
minority rule m Federated lodia. But it is 
not enough to wish to establish minority 
mle. The conditions must be fulfitied 

If any minority group la India bad been 
superior to the majority group in this 
country in all those respects lo which and 
to the extent that the white Chn«.uan 
minority in the British Empire is superior 
to the nou-wbite non-Chnstian majority in 
that Empire, then it would have been 
possible for that Indian minority to 
acquire or maintain domination over the 
majority. But there 's no such supenorily. 
except perhaps lo the skill to make me of a 
Machiavellian policy, 


The Majority Rule We Want 

In order to gnard against any possible 
ini'conceiition, it is neces-ary to state that 
our ideal is not the establishment of Ilmdii 
communal maj’ority rule m India or in any 
province of India. We want the rule, 
through wholly elected legislatoie', of 
majorities of an entirely political or politico- 
ecuDoniic character, consisting of men 
of all communities elected by mixed electo- 
rates. In 'uch majorities, the proportion of 
men of different commanities will vary from 
time to time. It is probable tint, oUener 
than not, in the Federal or Central Legisla- 
ture the majurities will consist of more Hindus 
than of men of other communities, thoogb 
it U not beyond the range of possibility 


for tbe majorities to sometimes consist 
of more men from the minority communities 
than from the Hindu community In the 
provincial legislatures, it is probable tbatr 
more often than not, m tbe Moslem majority 
provinces the majorities will consut of more 
Moslems than others, and m the Hindu 
majonty provinces they will consist of more 
H.ndus than others But sometimes m both 
these kinds of provinces the majorities in the 
legislatures may consist of more men from 
the minority groups than from tbe majority 
group 

For acquiring great political inflaeDcer 
it IS not indispensably necessary to belong 
to a majority group. Though belonging to 
the very small Jewish community lu Great 
Britain. Lord Beaconsfield enjoyed unchallenged 
political supremacy for a number of years. 
Lord Reading, belonging to the same small 
community, exercises great influence. In 
India, Padabbai Kaoroji and Pberozshah 
Mehta, though belonging to the very small 
Patsi cofomnaity. exercised great mflaence 
ID their day 

SelLrule and Fixed Communal Majorities In 
legisiatures 

In ancient times it was only in some 
small city states that the citizeus themselves 
could meet in an a&sembly ball to make laws 
for themselves and transact other state 
busiueas. So far as thev were conceraed, 
they were literally self-ruling But id bigger 
states, ancient and modern, self-rule cannot 
possess that literal meaning In them ifc 
means government bv those who axe elected 
by tbe people. 

There has been a demand tbit in some 
provinces tbe majority of the seats in tne 
le^rislatures should be re.'erred for JiASlems 
and that these Mo-letu representatives sbouid 
be elected by Moslem voters alone Suppose, 
there were a similar demand made by Hindus 
lor some other provinces If both such 
demands were met. would there be self-rule 
in all these provinces ? 

It 13 clear that in such provinces, there 
would be always, or at least more often 
than not, government by the commnnal 
majonties in the legislatures. This cannot 
be called self-rule, but rather its opposite. 
For ^ the minority comrannitjes in these 
provinces would be rnled by men with 
whose election they had noihing to do. 
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•Sneh communal majority rule would be a 
negation of self-rule, not only for the 
minority communities, but perhaps also for 
some men belonging to the majority group 
who might think that some persons not 
belonging fo their religious communities 
would ha’i’e beeu better representatives but 
for whom they were precluded from voting 
It is clear then that the reservation of 
the majority of seats for any particular 
commnnitv, to be filled by election by a 
separate electorate of that community, is a 
negation of self-rule for other commnaities 
and possibly also for some voters belonging 
to the majority communal group 

Let uS now consider whether the reserva- 
tion of the majority of seats for a partienlar 
community, to he filled bv election by a 
mixed or joint electorate, can result in self- 
rule in a strict sense It is, no doubt, better 
than the election of the communal majority 
•in the leg'slature by a separate electorate of 
the majority community But it, too, is not 
entitled to be called self-rule For the voters 
in the joint electorate are deprived of free- 
dom of choice they c.aanot choose 
the best men from any community but 
must pick out the majority of legislators 
from a particular religious community. 

Even the reservation of some seats for 
particular minority commuoities, to be 
filled by election either bv separate electorates 
of those communities or by a joint electorate 
of all communities, cannot be called self- 
pile in its full sense For. if the election 
is by separate electorates of some communities, 
the other communities have nothing to 
do with the election of some legislators, 
who are therefore not their representa- 
tives And if the election is by a 
j'qint electorate the voters are partly 
deprived of freedom of choice, as they are 
bound to elect a fixed number of men from 
n piTiiCoiaT timimunity and are thus to that 
extent precluded from choosing the best 
men from any community. 


Mr. R. Chatteriee’s Cable to Dr. Moonje 
.Some dailies have pubhsbod Mr. 
Rnmnnanda ChatteTj«-p’s. cable to Dr. Moonje 
without printing at the same time the latter’s 
cable to him, to which 3Ir. Cbatterjee’s 
c.able was a reply. "We print both iq order 
to remo\e any possible mi'scoBctptjon. the 
-words in italics being supplied ly us to 


make the messages quite easy to 

understand. 

The following c.ib!e reached Hr. Chatterjee 
on the 17th October . 

"lam wholeheartedlvco-operatmgu'it/i llah<atmaji 
and Blalavivaji m lesitiinate avd reasonable 
concession^ But thev. despite Consress mandate, 
and other Liberal Hindus arcagreeable (o coneeditii 
to 1103161115 fifty one per cent _ reservation in Paniab 
and Bengal, present weightage in Moslem 
muiorthi provinces, rnc-third reservat'on in 
entire Federal Leaislatures and residuary powers 
in provinces with separation of Smdh, and 
adequate representation of Moslems in services 
and Cabinets Referendum of Moslem voters will 
choose Mher separate or ]oint electorates. 1 
personally consider the proposal suicidal, but agree 
to impartial arbitration Sikhs will be aliecated 
and annoyed Wire instructions —Moonie.'’ 

It IS to be understodd that Dr. Jloouje’s 
cable represented the position of the com- 
munal pourparlers on the day and hour he 
sent the message ; for the situation has been 
cbangiDg from day to day and sometime* 
almost {torn hour to hour (It is lucky that, 
UP to the time of our correcting the proof 
of this paragraph, news of the capitulation 
of the two Indian leaders has not reached 
ns. and it ro.ay be that Jlr Gandhi will not 
have to surrender, because of the uon- 
fulfilment of bis conditions by the Moslem 
separatists id London.) It i* also to be 
understood that ^Ir Chatterjee was asked 
to wire instructions os an honorary office* 
bearer of the Hindn llahasabha It is also 
necessary to state under what circumstances 
Dr. SIooDje felt it necessary to cable 
to Mr Chatterjee and to some other persons 
connected witti the Hindu Maha'abha. 
"We understand that a certain Indian 
gentleman lu London sent a cable to a 
gentleman in Calcutta asking the latter to 
request Dr Moonje to co-operate with 
Mahatma G.iodhi and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya The C.alcutta gentleman must have 
sent such a request to Dr. Moonje, which 
was a broad hint that the Doctor should cry 
ditto to M.ahatmaji and Malaviyaji in 
conimuDal matter' Thereupon Dr. Moonje 
must bare felt perplexed owing to conflict 
between his private judgment based on the 
Hindu Mahasabba’s Delhi manifesto of ^larch 
last nnd the .above-mentioned request. He 
may al'o have thought that Mr. Chatterjee 
and Some other persons were privy to that 
request, which, of course they were not. 
Hence he cabled to them fjiat he uas “wJiole- 
licartedly co-operating witli jlahatmaji and 
Malavyaji in legitimate and re.a'onable 
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coacessjops." but wanted "instrucUons’' about 
queitionable concessions. 

Mr. Ramaniadi Chatteqee's answericg 
cable to Dr Moonje ran as follows 

■ Gind'ii-)t txiii dilavira-n s surrender amoant. 
to uaiatentional b^traral Beaarl fclwdas ate 
positirelr asaiast scatutorr iloslem majotitv m 
Uoaacij' sepanre eieotomle^ residaarr powers 
tn provinces aal service recruitin-nt and cabinet 
coastractioa on coannunal tiasis Kefereaduin 
futile. / agree fo reallv itaparuai arbitration I 
cins'der uarepieseniative Moslems demands 
to be eamouQig^ luipena ist demaads." 

As 5Ir. Chatterjee s autlionty for sending 
the message that be did may be questioned, 
it should be stated that he did not depend 
entirely on his private information relating 
to Bengali Hindu opinion regarding communal 
matters, but was guided also by the consensus 
of opinion of the conference held on ine 
1,1th October at the Indian Association Hall 
of "representitives o! all seotioos of the 
Hindus of Bengal.” which was couveoed by 
Dr Sic P C Ray, Dr Sir Nilratan Sircar, 
Hr. Raroananda Chatterjee. ilr J Chaudbnn. 
Hr Satyananda Bose. Hr B N Sasma), 
Dr. P K. Acharji. Hr Narendra Hamar Basu 
and Hr Nalioi Ranjan Sarter. and was 
guided in addition by the sense and 
unanimous resolution of a pnblic meeting 
of the Hindus held at the Albert Hall 
on the 14th October We are personally 
aware that. some Congressmen in Bengal bold 
the opimons expressed m Hr Chatterjee’s 
cable 

la order to give an opportunity to the 
Hindus of Bengal, witbm and outside the 
Congress fold, to criticize or repudiate the 
views embodied in Mr Coattetjee’s message, 
he released both Dr Moonje’s and^bis cables 
for publication. But we hare not so far 
come across any such criticism or repadiation. 
though the messages were published in both 
'htA ■ntm-'paiVj t«T>»ypfVp'ets ’<& 

Calcutta. 

Hr Chatterjee holds, ot course, that 
Mahatnia-ji and HaUviyaji are incapable 
of intentional or conscious disloyalty to 
the national cause . but as they are not 
infallible, some of their decisions taken with 
the best of intentions may sometimes result 
in serious injury to it Hence the use of 
the word "unmientjonal.” 


ComRiunalism and Coinmunai Organizations 

Every communal organization is not 
nece«-arily guilty of corumunalisra The 
Hindu Haha>abha is undoubtedly a communal 
organization But in our opinion it is not guilty 
of eommUDnli-m ..i politics Hnsalmans do not 
like It, aud those ot them who claim to be 
nationalists accuse the Mahasaoha of 
commuoah'.m Tnat is because the Habasabha 
opposes the unrea'Onable. undemocratic and 
anti-national demand- of Husalmans. But 
some Kiudu nationalists also, particnlarly 
of the Congress school, consider it guilty 
of coffloianilism They class it with the 
Hoslem organizations of which separatist 
Musalmaos a-e members This they do, 
perhaps because they have not taken pains 
to acquaint themselves with what the 
Hahasabba stands for m politics, or perhaps 
because in their anxiety to appear impartial 
and neutral they throw equal blame on the 
Hoslem commnral organizations and the 
Hahasabba Yet it is a fact which nobody 
has Tci been able to coatrorert that the 
Habasabha's manifesto on the coming 
coDStiTutional reforms, issued from Delhi 
m the fourth week of March last, is 
entirely free from communalism-”far 
more free from it than the Congress Working 
Committee’s communal settlement 

We have read in .a Moslem paper au 
accn^tion to the effect that it is to gam 
communal ends that m^ny Hindns pose as 
nationahstt It means perhaps that Hindu 
nationalism like that which has found 
exptes-ion in the Hindu Mahasabha’s 
manifesto is comniunalism lO disguise We 
are not sure that we have been able to fully 
grasp the meaning of this accusation. It 
ojav mean that Hindus pose as nationalists 
pure and simple, because they know that 
being a majontv in India they are sure to 

This IS undoubtedly an irrefutable argument ' 
For the Hindus in India are certainly 
guilty of being a majority community like 
the Turks lu Turkey, the Persians in 
Persia, the Afghans in Afghanistan, the 
British Christians m Britain, etc. Hindu 
nttionalism la oommunalism in disguise 
like Turkish, Persian, Afghan and British 
netionaltsm If, for example, the Cfaristian 
communities in Turkey, the Christians, 
Jews, Parsis and Bahais in Persia, the 
Hindus in Afgnanistan and the Jews 
in Great Brikain had made demands like 
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those made by llasalmans in India and if 
th“ Turks, Persians, Afghans and Britishers 
bad acceded to those demands, then Turkish, 
Persian, Afghan and British nationalism, 
instead of being suspect, would have 
been free from the charge of being 
coinmunalism in disguise ' But as nothing 
like this has happened, Hindus must 
plead guiltr to the charge of being as 
communalistic undei the guise of nationalism 
as the Turks, Persians, Afghans and 
Britishers are 

If it be admitted that the Hindus are 
nationalistic because, being an all-India 
majority, it pays them to be nationalists, 
how is it to be explained that, though the 
Bengali Hindus are a minority in Bengal 
and though several District Board and 
^lunieipal elections have shown that they 
cannot secure even a number of seats in 
proportion to their population — how js it 
to be explained, we ask, that even 
under such circumstances Bengali Hindus 
still cling to nationalism pure and simple 
and do not ask for reservation of seats and 
weigbtage. as claimed by Moslem minorities 
everywh*re ? Is that also some sort of 
communalism or other sinister “isro” in 
disguise ? 

We do not hold aoy brief for every 
utterance or manifesto of every Hindu leader 
But we do avsett again that the authorized 
political manifesto of ttie Hindu Mabasabha 
IS nationalistic and^ democratic and more 
free from communalism than the Congress 
Working Committee’s communal settlemenL 


Prison Conditions in Tsarist Russia 

The following passage occurs in a review 
of a book named ‘Hidden Springs of the 
Russian Kevcdntion . Personal Jiemoirs of 
Katerina Breshkovskaia’’ in The Keic 

Ilepiihlic : 

■When she was arrested, she was not only fed 
with stmkmo: soup served m filthy wooden vessels, 
that aKo denied any f,«cilities for keeping her 
Ivxly clean The regulations provided for dean 
Imca every week and a bath every fortnight, and 
iwhen after three months she finally protested 
she w« promised her due ; "Tlio officials assured 
5 mo that 1 should have a bath asked if I had 
.anything else to say. and sent me back It was 
late, the moon vas shining, toe young sold.ets 
were loking, and I walked happily on. looLing 
forward to the bath and clean linen 1 got 
neither.’ Unally. by refusing to move until dean, 
she got her bath. On the wav out to Sihena the 


exiles were half-starved by their cruel and 
corrupt guirdians. She describes the Sibenan 
prisons as ' individual republics, full of yioleuce, 
abases, thefts, dirt infection and disorder.” and 
“late' we lived for years on tea and potatoes ” 
At Kara “a third of the prisoners had died of 
tuberculosis and typhoid fever every spring. By 
our time the total number of deaths was only 
one-fourth the total number of convicts. . . . Flog- 
mng. cold and hunger were their daily porlion. 
Some perishei there, like poisoned black beetles. . . 
The humiliation, the violences to women, the 
moral dissoluteness of the authorities, cannot be 
d^enbed m words. The hatred of the convicts 
was so great that they at times opened the coffins 
of recently buned officials and drove wooden 
stakes into the corpses ” 

To get her due, the authoress had only 
to refuse to move, but not to hungerstrike 
for days and weeks. She does not mention 
any shooting of prisoners. However, 

British prisons and detention camps in 
India Can on the whole give a somewhat 
better account of themselves than Czarist 
Russian prisons, though this may not be 
very high praise 


Indian Cultural Influence in Asia 

In the course of an article on the 
International Colonial Exhibition in Fans, 
contributed to the Asiatic Review by Sir 
Aurei Btein, that famous explorer refers to 
its Indian section aod says that 

“there is probably at the present day no other 
place to be found where the powerful influence 
exercised by the old civilization and art of India 
over great regions of Asia oiu<ude its own limits is 
*be eye in more impressive a fasliion. 
The vast extension of Indian cultural influences, 
from Central Ana in the north to tropical Indonesia 
m the soutlL and from the border lands of Persia 
to China and Japan, has been fully revealed to 
th» world at large onlv during the lost seventy 
years or so and almost entirely through the 
resrarches of \\ estem scholars They have shown 
that ancient India was the radiating centre of a 
civilization which by its religious thought its art 
and luerature was destined -since tw o thousand 
years to leave its deep mark on races wholly 
div^e and scattered over the givater part of A«ia. 
ket India herself may be lon'idered to have 
remained until quite recentlv unconscious of this 
* 1 ? curious fact can 

^ attributed to tlie peculiar features of 
t^tional Indi^ mentality These xnter aha 
amidst the vast stores of 
hit , there are to be found 

^ be properly 

classed as written historical records.” 

Western scholars deserve great praise for 
their mdological researches. Some modern 
Indian scholars have done creditable work 
in this direction. Like other ancient an! 
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modetD peoples, the ancient Indians bad 
some defects. The defect to -which Dr 
Stem calls attention was that they did 
great things but failed or did not care to 
record by name who did theiu and how and 
when It was a defect, no doubt , but it was 
a more pardonable one than if they bad failed 
to do anything great 


The Castes of Majorities and Minorities 
in India 

The majority and minority communal 
groups in India seem to be m one respect 
like caste gronps Taking the whole of 
India as one unit, Hindus are a majority 
group and lloslems a minority group. 
Hence, if the rights of minorities are to 
be safe-guarded in any way, the case of the 
Jloslera minority certainly deserves to be 
considered by the 3Iiaorities Sub-committee 
of the Round Table Conference, so far as the 
Central or Federal Legislature is concerned 
But so far as proTincial legislatures are 
concerned, it is only the minorities in 
particular provinces whose cases should be 
considered by that Sub-coramittee. Hence, 
because Moslems are an all-India minority, 
that IS no reason why in provinces like 
Bengal and the Panjab, where they are in 
a majonty, their cases should be specially 
considered by that Sab-commtUee. Such 
consideration can be explained on tbe 
assumption that Moslems belong to the Caste 
of Minorities, and hence even where they 
are the majority, their case is to be given 
the special consideration meant only for 
minorities. On the same kind of assumption. 
Hindus belong to tbe Majority Caste, and 
hence even where they are in a minority 
the Minorities Sub-committee do not give 
tJifdi: ca-VA v}kvA}. 'syLsid/uafi/yi.. 

Briefly then it comes to this : As Brabraans 
are considered Brahmans everywhere and 
under ali circumstances irrespective of their 
character, occupation and intellectual and 
educational standing, so people betoaging to 
the biggest all-India minority group are to 
be treated as a minority group deserving of 
special consideration even in provinces where 
they constitute the majority, and people 
faelocging to the all-India majority group are 
not to receive the specwl consideration 
meant for minority gronps in every province 
where they are a minority. 

75—14 


As its name implies, the Minonties 
Snb-commitfee is meant fo consider the cases 
of minority groups. Hence, in Bengal and in 
tbe Panjafa, it should enquire what kind of 
dirangement is wanted for the Hindu. 
S'kh and other provincial minority groups. If 
it busies itself to satisfy the majority group 
in these provinces and does not care for 
the demands and desires of the minority 
gronps there, its name becomes a misnomer 


Change of Government in Great Britain 

It IS absolutely certain now that, on the 
result of the recent general election in 
Great Britain, the Conservatives will come 
into power. Whether a Conservative Govern- 
ment will be able to remedy the state of 
things which led to the dissolution of 
parlianieat. may well be doubted But it 
would be best to judge that Government by 
its wort. The defeat of Labour is a set- 
back to world democracy, though no remark- 
able achievement stands to tbe credit of tbe 
Labour Gorernment 

So far as India is concerned, if Labour 
bad coatioued to be is office, it could not 
and would not have agreed to India becoming 
free. The chance of India becoming free 
under a Conservative Government would not 
certainly be greater. Even with Labour m 
office, there would most probably have 
been a renewal of the struggle for freedom 
under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and tbe 
consequent repression. A similar straggle 
with the resulting repression would seem to 
be inevitable now. The only difference seems 
to be that, under a Tory Government, 
repression may be sterner and more 
undisguised. 

Teaching of 'Ahimsa' and Swadeshism 
in Bengal 

As a renewal of the straggle for freedom 
seems very likely, as a vigorous Swadeshi 
movement must form an essential part of 
it, and as in consequence ranch suffering 
will have to be borne without any thought 
of retaliation, it is only proper to remind 
ourselves of Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose’s 
advice to his Bengali conntrymen in 1905 
with reference to the partition of Bengal 
and the consequent ‘•gitation. He contribnted 
three letters to the Amnia Bazar Palriha. 
He wrote on tbe 7th August, 1905 : 
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‘ L°t those amoTigst us who wish to do so. 
proceed ■nilh agitation ^in England, asainst the 
alreadr de’id-^ qupstinn of the partition of 
Bengal, though I tor one do not believe that any 
peod will r suit from it in the existing state of 
affairs Chandra Sarkar’s. Ana}tda Mohan 
Bose, p ISO 

What then was his programme of cons- 
tructive work ID heu of agitation in England? 
He wrote m the same letter • 

“Let IIS resolve, so far as mav he d^ne. hv 
every means in our power, to avoid all English 
goods and to nse those of Indian manufactnre 
instead Eff 'rts should be made at the same 
time to mike it possible to use Indian goods, 
bv introdiicnv mannfictures and industries in our 
country , p 13? 

This passage is followed by an evident 
note of alv^nsa ■ 

“It ought perhaps to be noted that the object 
IS not to injure Minchester or anv English mann- 
fsctures L’t thmr trad“ extend and expand. - 
All that we ami at is ts give resnlnie and earnest 
vent to our na^noMr- feelings further our ind‘«“iions 
industries and draw tK“ attention of Goglish 
people to our sad grievances iiid p. 183 

As regards Giverament service, he wrote 
in his third letter ; 


"Ru«iri«s— industrial, manufacturing and other- 
wise— and not Onvernment service muxt he onr 
hone in fu'n-e Let ua rem'>mber that it cannot 
be hr foreignera, hut hv nuraeives that our true 
sahafion must be wrought p 190 


Th“ spirit of non violence and revengeless 
suffering fniind full vent in Afc Anaoda 
Mohan Rise's ‘Federation Hall’ speech, 
delivered on October 16, 1‘'03 Said he 


“Let ns all soeeiallv see to it. that no lawlessness 
chara'tenze or even tmae our proceedings I>et us 
be the victims, if need be. n ver the perpetrators 
of wrong— the victims it may be of ignorant, 
mis nformed or nerver«e authority, or of a too often 
im«crnpuloiis police. We hs'’o to learn the divme 
lesson of how toRiiff’r No V']ni is complete 
without saerifice . and this is th'i teaching of all 
S riptii'es _ L'^t us he nrens’-ed if such should ba 
the shoTt-sishted and suicidal pul rv of rmr mlers 
to stilTer persecution for the sake of our Motherland- 
for. from th » thorns we shall t'ead will be foraied 
a crown of glorv fir the country tbit gave us 
birth. , pp. S9-90, Appendix. 


or less to India’s political demands. There 
are Rcutei’s messages. Free Press messages, 
special cables of correspondents of several 
newspapers and despatches sent by air mail 
by some correspondents. The same issue of 
a dally coataias different items of news, 
often be,aring the same London date, without 
any indication of the chronologic.il order 
of tbeir despatch from London or their 
receipt in India And as the situation 
in Landon often changes several times in 
the conrse of a day or a night, it becomes 
difficult to determine which is the earlier 
and which the later development By the 
time this issue of our Review is published 
and reaches its readers, the sitnation may 
change greatly So any detailed comments 
on our part on the proceedings of the R T. C. 
would be futile and out of date And as 
we appear before the public at intervals of 
a month, we do not possess the daily paper’s 
opportunity of correcting, ameoding or 
bringing up to date to-morrow what we 
write to-d-iy 

Even (he wisest, best infnrrned and most 
apposite comments of our dailies are of no 
ii«e so far as the deliberations of the R T. C. 
“delegates” are concerned, though they 
undoubtedly serre to enlighten and entertain 
their readers We s.av this, because the latest 
issues of onr dailies reach London 16 days 
from the date of their despatch, by which time 
their comments become ancient history, the 
situation iiaving changed in the meantime. 
Moreover, the “delegates” have little time to 
road both fresh British newspapers and old 
lodiao ones If any news agency could 
telegraph the comments of onr papers to 
London, that would have been of some use. 
But this IS rarely, if ever, done. All this 
was anticipated. And for this and other 
reasons we expressed the opinion, long before 
the first R T. C. met. that, to sene any 
t/sfful Jnihati purprisr. a real Ji T. C, should 
hold its sessions in India. 


Tha Round Table Conference 

Tile _ daily newspapers publish every day 
summ!iriz®n accounts of the formal discussions 
in the difTercnt Sub-committees of (be 
so-caljed Rmnd Table Conference, and of 
the informal talks of different “d<‘le'^ates” 
among themselves and reports of Mahatma 
Gandhis speeches and talks relating more 


Mahatma Gandhi and the R. T. C. 

Mahatma Gandhi took the earliest available 
opportunity to insist on the British 
Government laying their cards on the table 
and stating to what extent they were 
prepared to agree to the demands of the 
people of India. It is mere delaying tactics 
and waste of time to discuss details when the 
main thing, that is to say, whether India is 
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to get freedom or not, has not been settled 
But Mr. Gaodhi's requ-st has not, op to the 
time of this writing, been complied with 

lo and outside the Conference he has 
stated India’s case plainlv and in an 
uncompromi'ing manner Except in his 
attitude towards the Hindu-Moslem problem 
and, to a lesier extent, bis attitude to the 
Princes and their subjects, we generally 
agree with the views he has expressed 

It IS not necessary to repeat the reasons 
for our inability to subscribe to his policy or 
principle of surrender to Moslems. MTe shall 
here make only two observations 

At the first session of the R T- C 
Sir Mohammad Shaft was satisfied with 
claiming for the Bengal iloslems 46 per cent 
of the seats in the Bengal council to be filled 
by separate cnmrannal election Probably on 
account of Mabatmaji's repeated declarations 
of readiness to surrender, and as the result 
of British die-hard wire-pulling, that demand 
bas mounted up to 51 per cent. At the first 
R. T C. session Moslem “delegates” wanted 
ooe-third if tlje seats in the Federal Lerislaturc 
from Biitish India ^ow they demand one- 
third of the States’ quota of the seats, too. 
with the proviso that if the States or tbeir 
rulers cannot or will not give so many, the 
deficiency is to be made good from Brni<h 
India seats * The Moslem commuualists’ 
appetite has been growing, both on account 
of Gandhiji’a oft-repeated promise of surrender 
and of British imperialists' lostigatiou and 
wire-pulling 

Mihalma-ji is opposed to Christiau 
pro'-elytizition — particularly through the 
instrumentalitv ot secular advantages But 
we do not know whether he feels that the 
conceS'ion to ilo-lems of all the special 
privileges claimed bv them would amount 
to ofTtjriug inducement'- to oon-Mnsalroaos 
to become Mu«almans If Musalroans were 
to practically become permanent rulers of 
some province#, if it became easier for 
Jlii-almans to enter Legi-iatures, become 
Mmi'ter» and get jobs, would not that 
indirectly promote Moslem pro«elylization ’ 
■\Vherc then would remain the religious 
neutr.ilily of the State ? 

As regard-, tne Bnoces and their subjects. 
Mahatm.iji was originally reported to have 
lelt it to the plMsure of the former as to 
whether the latter would have the right to 
elect the States’ representatives in the Federal 
Legislature, and other rights Mr. Jlahadev 
ppsai has to some extent succeeded in 


removing this impression by publishing a 
rep rt of Mr Gandhi’s speech about that 
topic in Toimg India Mr. Sadanaod, the 
Free Press ’‘comrais-ionei,” has also by a 
special cable produced the impression that 
Mr Gandhi’s informal talks with the Princes 
relating to their subjects’ rights have been 
satisfactory from the people’s point of 
view 

Mr. Gandhi is reported to have used 
words to the effect that the Princes having 
'‘generously” agreed to come into the Federa- 
tion, he could not lay down any conditions 
on which they were to enter the Federation 
so far as the conditions related to such 
internal matters as the rights of their peoples, 
etc We do not think that the Princes were 
led by generosity to propose to join the Federa- 
tion Self-interest led them to do so This 
can be proved from a document of princely 
ongic which was not meant for publication 
but got published. As for laying down 
conditions. “British Indians” cannot obviously 
think of ciimpcIliDg fbe Princes to enter the 
Federation on any conditions But they also 
cannot compel us to enter a Federation of 
which autocratically governed States are to 
be some of the units We are certainly 
entitled to say that we will federate only 
with States of which the people have repre- 
sentative revpi'Dsible government Otherwise, 
let British India alone have freedom, leaving 
the Slates to decide for themselves We 
certaioly desire that the whole of India should 
be free And it is very doubtful if one part 
of India can become or long remain fully 
free whilst tne other pait is m bondage 

Humiliation at Break down of Communat 
ffegtciatio.is 

We do not snare with Mahatraaji the 
feeitng of humiliation to the extent to winch 
he and some other prominent ''delegates” gave 
expresuou to it at the breafc-duwn of the 
informal communal negoliati m'l. It is certainly 
not a thing to be proud of that India has some 
groups and some men who. eitner of their 
own accord or under instigation, have taken 
up an unreasonable and irreconcilable attitude 
But that DO agreement coold be arrived at 
with the particular knot of men. purposely 
nominated by British bureaucrats and an 
official llu«alraan communaliat, is not a thing 
of which we need be a'-hamed. 

After his expression of humiliation in 
language of unccnscioos exaggeration, due to 
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hurobled and wounded patriotic pride. 
Mahatm»]i has correctly stated the causes 
of the break-down His description of the 
Indian “delegation” as unrepresentative on 
the whole, is correct It may be that 
some of the “delegates” would have been 
elected by some groups if given the right to 
choose, but others would not have been But 
even if it be true that all the Govern- 
ment nominees would have been elected bv 
some group or other, the present R T C. 
would not have been representative of India 
Government chose not only the men but 
also the groups or organizations from which 
the so-called delegates weie to be selected and 
in addition Government fixed the number to be 
taken from each such group It is the height 
of absurdity to assume that all the other 
groups singly or taken together have the 
same weight or representative character as 
the Congress, or that those groups have the 
relative importance assigoed to them by 
Government It is a transparent trick to 
drown the voice of the Congress in the 
noise made by nonentities and creatures of 
British die-hards Mahatniaji's assertion that 
the«e men are being instigated bv British 
wirepullers is quite correct They are 
simply human gramophones reproducing their 
masters’ instructions in dt«gai«ed voices He 
is also quite right in stating that the British 
Governmentis like a wedgebetween tbediQereot 
communities in India preventing their coming 
together and agreeing, and that, if they were 
left to themselves, agreement would be far 
easier to accomplish. 


Mr. Gandhi and the Depressed Classes 

We agree with Mahatma Gaodbi id 
refusing to allow the depressed classes of the 
Hindus to have separate represenfatjon There 
are many reasons why they should not be 
recognized as a separate gioup Tliey should, 
in their own interest, remain part of the 
entire Hindu society, for then the work of 
reforni leading to their rising in the social 
sc.ile would be easier. It should not be 
forgotten that even before Congress came 
into the 6eld of action with us aDtl-na- 
tnucliahilitv programme. reforming bodies 
like the Bralimo Samaj, the 1 heosophical 
Society and the Arya Samaj had been doing 
nplifc work. The Congress has given a 
great stimulus to the movement Edacation 
and political exigency have been powerful 


forces acting against untouchability. Hence, 
it is certain that within a nieasnrable distance 
of time, the gradually dwindling number of the 
groups called the depressed, will cea.;e to be 
Separately thought of or treated as submerged 
classes. Mahatraaji has promised that some 
depressed class men will be returned to the 
Councils by private arrangement and coo- 
veotion and that under Swaraj there will be 
penal legislation agaiust discriminating treat- 
ment nf the depressed classes to their 
prejudice and disadvantage. 

But if now the depressed classes are 
stereotyped, so to say. by being treated as a 
separate grouo. their gr.ndual absorption 
in the so-called higher social ranks of 
IFiodu society would be prevented — at least 
retarded 

It mo«t be apparent to thinking members 
of the depressed classes that it is humiliating — 
it goes against one's self-respect— to peroianent- 
Iv consider oneself and be thought of as 
“dpiressed” and on that’ ground to claim 
and be given a so-called right Aud wliat 
can a few depressed class representatives do 
for them without the help of the rapresenta- 
tives of bigger groups? Id our opinion, 
the depressed class people can e.xercise 
greater loflaence and apply greater pressure 
for their own welfare through adult suffrage 
and joint electorates than through the reserva- 
tion of a few seals for them 

That Musalman leaders advocate the 
separate lepresenfation of the depressed 
classes is presumably due to a desire to 
lessen the power and influence of solid 
Hindu votes, to a desire to disintegrate 
further the little Hindu social solidarity which 
exists and to a desire to promote indirectly 
Moslem proselytization 

Assuming that some seats are to be 
reserved for the depressed classes, to members 
of what castes in what provinces will these be 
given? There is no authoritative list of 
depressed classes. Are we going to witness 
a shameful scr.amble for being classed as 
“depres'ied”? For some years past many 
castes have been claiming to be Vaishyas, 
Kshatnyas and Brahmans Jlany are 
being invested with the ‘‘^acred thread” 
of the twice-born 2Iany aboriginal people 
have been invested with the sacred thread 
as Kshatriyas aud call themselves “Singh.” 
Is this upward movement to be replaced 
by a downward one ? 
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Number of the Depressed Castes 

Let us come to grip with facte. Let us 
take the lists of castes given in the 
Appendix to the Census of India Report 
for 1901, prepared 6y Risfey and Gait 
There are no such lists in subsequent 
census reports We will not mention the 
names of the castes That mav give ofience 
In Ajmeer-ilerwara. Rajpntaoa, the 
Panjab. and Kashmir, the castes from whose 
lota the twice-born will not take water, 
mentioned by name, number sixteen ; and 
then there are others. Caster untouchable, 
mentioned «eparatelv by name, number 
■seven ; and there are others 

In Bombay, Baroda and Coorg, the 
depressed class, whose touch supposed to 
pollute, consists of eleven castes, besides 
others. 

Tq lladras Presidency. Jlvsore. Hyderabad 
Travancore and Cochin, castes of Sudras 
who habitually employ Brahmans as 
priests and whose touch is supposed 
to pollute number ten. besides others 
Castes of Sndras who occasionally employ 
Brahman priests, but whose t >ucb does 
pollute number {ffteen, besides others. 
Cis'es of Sudras who do not employ 
Br.tbman priests and whose touch pollutes 
number five, besides others Castes which 
pollute even without touchiu?. but do not 
eat beef number seven, beanies other;. 
C.i«tes eating beef number three, besides 
others. Castes eating beef and polluting 
Without touching unrabcr fire, besides 
others. 

In Chota-Kagpur and States of Ons'-a, 
thpr>» are more than eight inferior Sndra 
caste«. more than twenty unclean Sudra 
cavfes, and mnre than seven castes of 
scavengers and filth-eaters 

Id the Central Provinces aod Ferar there 
are more than three lower cultivating 
ca«tes from whom a Brahman will not Lake 
■water, more than ten castes of lower 
artizans from whom a Brahman will not 
take water, more than ten low D.mvidian 
trib“s and more than seventeen castes who 
cannot be tonched. 

In the United Provinces, castes from 
whom some of the twice-born take water 
while others wonld not nnmber more than 
s'l. There are besides more than nine 
c.nstes from whose hands the twice-bom 
cannot take water, but who are not un- 
touchable. more than six castes that ure 


untouchable but do not eat beef and more 
than three castes eating beef and vermin. 

In Bihar there are more than thirteen 
inferior Sudra castes, more than ten unclean 
castes, and several castes of scavengers 
and filth-eaters 

In Bengal there are more than six castes 
whose water is not taken, more than f'^urteen 
low castes abstaining from beef, pork and 
fowls, more than six ca«tes of unclean 
feeders and two castes of scavengers. 

fa Onssa there are more Chan two uDclean 
sudra castes, more than four castes whose 
touch defiles, more than five castes eating 
fowls and drinking spirits and several 
castes of scavengers and beef-eaters. 

In Assam there are more than seven 
castes from whose hands Brahmans will not 
take water 

The descriptions of the castes are taken 
from the 1901 census report The lists in 
that report were drawn up thirty years ago. 
In the meantime caste restrictions have 
become much le's rigorous than before. 
From our expenenc* m Bengal we know 
that water i^ freelv taken now from castes 
which have been givpu degrading descriptions 
ID the aforesaid lists Supposing, however, 
the li«t3 hold good even to-day, we would 
ask Dr Ambedkar and men of his ilk to 
«ay which of the nnmerous castes mentioned 
therein, they will satisfy with a few reserved 
seats'* Some provinces have more depressed 
ca5te«. some fees, with varying numbers of 
metnbeis. Which eagles of which provinces 
would they satisfy ’ Snch questions do not 
aiise m the case of the "higher” caste*, as they 
,are not so mutually erclu<ive as the lower 
one* 


A Handbill tncibng to VJoJpjicp 

Adtancc calls attention to the following 
handbill, which we have also seen 

'Consress Tcrron«ra mu*t be Crushed 
cal Onrragfs 
MLKDERED 

Lowmau bimp-on Peddle 
ilnlher^eo CMr/itk .VtianuIIa 
^\OU^•DEU'! 

Hof-on U) Nel-on Casapls 
Uonovan sent lome f. r Safety * 
lesterdr- Dorno 
Thi- rnfirnin? — Nilliefs 
XVE \V.\NT .aCTIoN 
RO\.XUSTS 

Pnuted for the Royai^L*. hv "U'. 1L Artnour 
Gacses PnnUn? Co, Ltd, Sibpur. Howrah.” 
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and a«ks . 

Can anrone dmilt what is mcaat bv the wtirds 
“we want ao'ioE ?’ Jlav we ask the Government 
if It fallb wiihin the mischief of tiie provisions of 
the Pena! Code ’ 

There is little doubt that if anv organi- 
zation of Indians had I'Sued a similar hand- 
bill. oflicial and non-ofBcial Europeans in 
India would ha%e understood the word 
“action” to mean “violint retaliatory action,” 
and the iiandbill would have fallen within 
the mischief not only of the Penal Code bat 
of the recently enacted Press Act Any 
Indian organization issuing such a handbill 
would have been classed as a terrorist 
oreanization and the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1930 would have been 
set in motion against its members according 
to Ordinance No 9 promulgated on the 29lh 
October last by the Viceroy and Oovcrnot- 
General of India 

The exoressioa ''Congress Terrorism” is 
a libel, Tiie Congress stands between the 
Government and violent revolutionary ont- 
breaVs. The supreme leader of the Congress 
Mahatma Oandht, has again and again 
denounced terrorist violence and has thereby 
incurred the openly expressed displeasure 
of those who are in favour of violer t action. 
If any European opponent of his doubts his 
eincenty, that man is. to say the least, 
fit for a mental hospital Even those 
Congressmen who are not fhoroughgoiog 
ahim«aists like Mr Gandhi, sincerely and 
firmly believe that freedom cannot be woo 
by the outrages denounced in the handbill, 
Beside«, there is no reason why every 
attack on any official or non-official European 
and on any official Indian should be consi- 
dered, without clear proof, to have a polincal 
motive, though every such outrage, whether 
political or not, must be dealt with according 
to the law. 


Some Indian Scholars Abroad 

In the sphere of international cultural 
co-op<*ration. some Indian scholars have been 
doing good work abroad The activities of 
these men and women in foreign lands 
have great importance in removing miscon- 
ception about the ability of the youth of 
India and tiieir aspirations 

Professor Beooy Knmar Sarkar of 
Calcutta University has been one of these 
representatives of Young India He is 


leaving for India after his two years’ stay 
m Europe Duiing this period he was the 
first Guest Profossor of India Institute of 
Die Deutsche Akaderaie to lecture on Indian 
social and economic problems in the 
Engineering University of Munich. Prof 
Sarkar not only taught his subjects in German 
but he went to various culture-centres of 
Germanv to deliver lectures on India. He 
also lectured m the Austrian Universities 
of Vienna and Innsbruck Later on he 
lectured in the Italian Universities of 
Padua. ‘Milan and Rome in Italian He 
lectured m the Internatioual Congress on 
Population Problems held in Rome in 
September 1931 During his stay in Geneva 
be lectured on India. 

Dr Kali Pada Basu of Dacca was 'one 
of the young Indian scholars who were 
awarded scholarships by India Institute of 
Die Dentsche Akaderoie in 1929-1930 for 
a year His original research in Bio-chemistry 
was so promising that the authorities of 
Die Deutsche Akademio renewed his 
scholarship for the academic year of 1930- 
19il. During the period of his study in the 
University of Munich Dr. Basu published 
several original papers and was, in last 
July, awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy with the highest honour, ‘Scuroa 
cum laude” Dr Basu has returned to 
Dacca University to teach 

Indians generally do not get the opportu- 
nity to represent India internationally. It 
is a matter of gieat satisfaction that Dr 
Subodh Ch Mitra, M. B (Cal), M. D. vBerlini 
and F R G S (Edinburgh) of the Cliitta 
Ranjan Seva Sadan Hospital of Calcutta, 
through his initiative represented the Indian 
medical world in the International Radio- 
}ogic,il Coogrevs held in Pans in July last. 
Dr. Mitra read before thi« Congress an 
original paper embodying results of his 
research and it was highly appreciated. 
After visiting various hospitals and medical 
iiistitDtiOQs of France Dr. Mitra went to 
Geneva to get in touch with the Health Section 
of the fjeague of Nations. On September 1, 
Dr. Mitra delivered a lecture in German on 
“Ancient and Modern Midwifery and Gynmeo- 
logy ^ m India" in Strassman Women’s 
Hospital, Berlin. Oehemrat Prof. Dr Strass- 
man was 10 the chair. Professors of different 
Oyna*cological Hospitals were present The 
lecture was followed by a discussion 
Dr. Mitra was entertained by Oehemrat 
Prof Dr. Friedrich von Muller, the President 
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of Die D*'il;-.c'ie A^iie-nie at a dinner 
attended by many professors. 

India’s best mei frona all professions 
should narticipate in international congresses 
They should go to foreign uniTersities to 
carry on research work as well as to 
exchange ideas with great scientists and 
professors This will break np India’s 
cultural isolation and create new conscious- 
ness about Indian abilitv and efficiency Onlr 
India’s b“5t and most spnous-minded scholar 
should come out for higher studies in foreign 
lauds Tnose who 'Ti-<h to spend a fe^ 
months in Germany should plan their risit 
during the penol when the Universities are 
in session , and oosNib'.v the months of Aoril, 
May. June and Julv ar“ be'^t suited for 'tndv 
tour iQ G^rmin cuituro'centr^s when the 
professors are expected to be in the 
Universities 

T D 


Wider Powers of Arrest and Detention 
in Bengal 

“The Yie»roi and rrovernor-Genenl o* India 
has proma'gitei an O'i'Qin'e v id.»'iiiis the 
scop® of the eoistmc Criminal I.iv 

Ameafnant A-t with a >te' to eoiMinz in® 
ioMl Governmmt to arre^^ oil da'»m nmoiv 
pat'Oas cin''at.(^ 5 l in f 0 n tiutin^ o*I m “a., nr ah out 
totoinnir tham ha' a’-o tho-e woo are mambars 
of tarron-l a-MKiotions or halp -a^h a^so at'ons 
’Tn“ p»n»l provisions hiv® tl»o ha?Q widanad 
hv hnnsina the ofT-*ai.es cmnwitt^l 'inlar th® 
Oriiaan'^ wittvn the manioi: of the «actioas 
reUtuia to wo.-iw? war arwnst the Kins or 
luftijunag the Kind's enemies” 

This IS Ordinance No 9 There i$ a 
vicious circle. Tne future historian will 
have to determine to what extent terrorism 
was the cau«° <of the "Uwless laws,’’ given 
the nam“ of Ordinance-', and to 'vhat extent 
the “lawless law:,” saw rue fo terrorism 
AYhen the ordinary ontainal law is 
adraioister“d, in the ordimry wiy. that is. 
when accused parsons .are tried in open 
canrt according to the ordmarv procs^ses 
of the law. conviction is not obtained m a 
considerable number of cases Let us 

try to have some idea of the percentage of 
convictions. Those who are arrestei and 
detainf-d withint trial, a'^cording to the 

Bengal Criminal Law Amandrnent Act of 
1930 and OfJioanca g of lOll. are suspected 
of having committed, or aided and abetted, 
serious crimes If tried according to the 
ordinary law, persons accused of such 

offences are usually committed to the sessions. 


So the latest annual B’ngat Police Adminis- 
tration Bepart (for 1930) should be consulted 
to find out the percentage of convictions 
in sesMons cases. This is given on page 22 
of the Baport, as follows . 

The trt’al number of persons tried was 4.fiC3. 
aTaiQst 9 992. and 49 0 percent ago st 496ia 
1929 were convie'ed la . tMses. against 7S in 
1929 Judges disagreed w ih the verdict of jurors 
and made reference- to the H’gh Coart. Of the-e 
ii ended m convicrion 24 m acquittal and. 17 
were pending at the clo-e of the year.” 

So, though more than half the accused 
were acquitted, let us sav that only 50 per 
cent of too accuse!, in round numbers, were 
inmcent It was stated some tuna gcro that 
SOO per-ans m nuiid numhers were then in 
deien'ioa vvith-mt trnl ni Bengal And their 
number has rec"ntlv incrca-ed The present 
number of detemi- is not fie first batch. 
F*r a number of vear- hnodrels of men m 
Bengal have been arrested and deprived of 
their I'bertv fir indefinte periods So, 
altogether, manv hundred-, exceeding perhaps 
a thous nd or two. hiv.s been punished in this 
wav Fr'm what happens in se-sioiis case®, as 
quoted above, om* is wa»-ranted la as-ertiog 
tint at lea-t Inlf of the porsona arrested 
are innaceut We siv "it laa«t,'‘ because 
ic sessions cases the o'iicinl prosecutors, 
knowng that tn® ca-ea uu'iM be subjected 
t> opaa »cru*-'uv bv trainel hvacre aiai 
tiie accj ed woiiU be defended by such 
hawye-N. tike -jms cire to aeud up cases 
f*r tn.il Ba’ lu t'l* cise of arrests and 
deteotv <us with mt. trial, there heiag no such 
fear ofetpa-ureof uuw.arranted pr isccntions, 
no such care is lik®!^ to be taken Hence 
among detenus wi'hiut trial, it is almost 
dem anstribly true that the percentage of the 
lonocaat IS nii-t pribib'v much hignpf than 
50. Thus we ara driven to the conclusion 
that for years in B*ngil hundreds of innocant 
young men have be*n puniahed without 
trial 

This 15 not th® kind of thing winch can 
produce that atmi-phare which is destruc- 
tive of the terroristic spirit 


The Coaditon of Detenus 

Almost every day one finds in the lodjan- 
owneJ daiU»s of B*ngil woeful accounts of 
the sad plight of many detenus as regards 
their health and «apply of necessar/e* and the 
helpless coudition of some families wnose 
sole bread-winners have been taken away 
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without any or adequate provision being 
made for the raainteoance of the former 
The tale of huugersttiLes is also unending 


House Searches without or with Arrests 
Some weeks ago there was in Bengal 
an epidemic of searches of houses witbont 
anylluDg incriminating being found in most 
of them and without any inmates of most of 
them being arrested Subsequently the 
proportion of arrests increased; and now 
that Ordinance No 9 has been added to the 
armoury of the Executive and the Police 
that proportion has increased still further 

Official Hijli Enquiry Committee’s Report 

The Official Hijli Enquiry Committee’s 
Report does not give entire credence to 
the evidence ot the detenus, not necessarily 
because of deliberate uotrutbfulness on 
their part in all cases, but on account of 
other circumstancos, some of which are 
mentioued in course of the discussion of 
the evidence In the opinion of the com- 
mittee “the detenus were by do means all 
non-violent” The Report, however, nowhere 
states or suggests that aoy detenu’s violence 
was likely to be fatal to anybody But m 
spite of this finding and in spite of the 
committee finding some parts of the evidence 
ot the detenus unreliable, with what justifica- 
tion we will not now discuss, they have 
recorded this very damaging finding against 
the sepoys 

tVe^have recorded our findings as to what took 
i)lace in the eveniDg of the 16th September. 
luviDe regard to our findings on the que-tion of 
the alarm raised and also on the Question -whether 
the alarm was pre-arranged or not, we hold that 


of the left arm. It is undisputed also that the 
sentnes and some of the constables who entered 
the compound after the alarm _ was given were 
armed, with smooth bore Martini-Heucy mitskete 
wi'h triangular bavonets, that those -who _ fired 
seem to have used ball and buckshot mdia- 
cnminately and that some of the injures on the 
detenns were gunshot wounds, some were stabs 
sncb as a bayonet might have caused and some 
bmi-es that might have been due to blows from 
a “lathi” or the butt of a musket 

The Committees indictment of the 
veracity of the sepoys is far more serious 
than the doubts they have cast on some 
parts of the evidence on the detenus, a®, 
(or example, the following sentences in the 
Report will suffice to show 

Sirajal’s story of his bayonet having been 
»natcb^ away from his rifle seems to ns to be 
extremely doubtful. To begin with. Sirajul made 
no meauoa of tins fact to Mr Baker Then the 
bavonet which Sirajul had attached to his musket 
could not he wrenched off Anyone who took it 
off woud have to know th-* way in \yhich it has 
to be turned before 't can be lemoyed 

As regfltd-» what actually took phace after the 
constables bad gone in through the inner gate, 
(he stoo’ which the sepoys gaye ns will not in 
our opinion bear a moment’s scrutiny. 

Among the diS'^reditable arrangemeuts 
which made such a criminal outrage possible, 
the Committee mention the following * 

Tlie Hijli Detention Camp is a pretty big place, 
the Qumiier of detenus detained there being 
between 170 and ISO There is a Commanaant 
and al«o an Assutani Commandant But both of 
them live at a distance of about three-quartern 
of a mile from the camp itself Inspector Marshall, 
who IS la immediate charge of the guard, has 
bis restdeace at least thi-ee-quarters of a mile 
furtber off. and .at night time there remains no 
one but the guard constables in cliarge of llavildars 
to look, after the "amp The Commandant, the 
Assistant Cammacdant and Inspector M.u-3liall 
are no doubt in telephonic connection with the 
guard But important orders, such as orders to 
open fire, cannot ordinarily be given an officer 
on the telephone and unless the officer s 


tv>f. .....Av iiviu ©a me teiepnone ana unless me .— 

nP, I «>roponnd after Jnmseif what tlie situation really is From the 

given was justified But there distance -where the Commandant the Assistant 
the °° justification whatever for Commandant and Inspector Marshal! live one 
me leuisciimitiave firing (some 29 rounds were ... ,... 

touna to have been fired) of the sepoys upon the 
building Itself, resulting in the death of two of 
the detemis and the infliction of injanes on severe 
others. There was no justification either for some 
ot the sepoys going into the building itself and 
causing casualties of v.-irious kinds to some others 
of the detenus 

Among the facts about whicb.according to 
the Committee, ‘there is no dispute,” are the 
following: 


altogether received injuries. 

ana it. .ome cases the mjunes were of a severe - . -o-. 

Uetenti i? i ca^e-the case ol But there is no blame at all thrown on them 

a.tcnu lUUi Uolini, Pai, Dai,-,h, amputoto either directly or by implical.on. On 


cannot ordinarilv come to the camp in less 
than four or five minutes On that particular 
night the Assistant Commandant, Rai Sahib 
Anath Bacdhu Chakravarti, Mas lying ill at his 
bouse and there was no one acting for him at 
the time The fact that there was no responsible- 
officer present on the spot was. in our opinion, 
indirectly recponsible for the most deplorable 
and tragic aflair that took place on tlie night of 
the Iblh September last. 

The Committee would have been guilty 
of culpable leniency even if their report 
implied only mild censure of the high officers. 
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the caatrarr. seem? to be aa indirect 

attemot at jaslifyiag their conduct 

"We appreciate the Committee's unequivo- 
cal aad clear fiadiog tbit there was no 
jastificition whatever for the firing Bat 
they ought to have discussed how one of the 
sentries came to think that the bott-end 
of a musket, b^ing Government prop-*tty, 
was more valuable than the lives of 
the detenus and how all the sentries came 
to think that the detenus could be shot 
down and bayonetted wnh impunitv, if, as the 
Committee think, the shootinc was not a pre- 
arranged affair and the high European officials 
had nothing to do with iL We are not 
qnite si'iafied with all the arguments contained 
in the R“port to disprove the allegation of 
pre-arraDgement 

5Ir Bauer’s complete innocence was 
perhaps a foregone conclusion, as even before 
the conclu=;ion of the Committee’s enquiry he 
was given leave to go home The public will 
wait to see whether all others concerued, 
high or low, wiU be similarly pumshed 


Falsity of some Government Communiques 

Though we have pointed out a few defects 
in the report of the official Hijh enquiry 
committee, it is certainly entilM to praise 
m certain other respects, as will have been clear 
from the greater part of our previous note 
It also contains material for coovincing one 
of the filsity of official commianiqnes on the 
Hijli outrages 

Tli“ Bengal Government's communique of 
the 17th September contained the following 
passage : 

^ Shortly after 3 r u on Wednesday the I6th 
bept»'nbor determined attacks were mad** on tour 
sentries ^v bands of detenu-, of HijIi Detennoa 
Camp, 'lidnapnro. Oae «eatrv had the layonet 
puiiei off his fnuAet tiy lii» 4s»ailaQts and another 
'^WiVrj TTfi'n tilEi''tfiav ^veh 'ny ifne iime'iy 
apmica of a Dvtrot. The paiiiiaa of the seames 
was uniauntodly crave and fire was opened to 
estrictatj th^ra and restore control of the Camp- 

Ons finds from a phrasal of the Com- 
raitt’es repnrt that all the statements 
cnntiined in th“ above passage are false 
Th" eviJeneo of Commandant Baker, l t s, 
before the Coramitfee shows how these 
incorrect statements came to b® made. He 
admitted having written a letter to detenu 
Bibhuti Babu in which he told biro ; 

You di m' an injujtits’ when you say that the 
l.r»l coamaaiju'' l^5u•*■l hy the G ivernment w^ 
tniDO. As a matter of fait, it v-a; drawn op by 

76-15 


the Deputy Secretary, Political Department, bj^ed 
on the veraion of the constables oaly- 

As it was rather surprising that in I. C. S - 
ridden India an 1. C. S officer shonid prefer 
“native'' constables' versionto that ofa brother 
ICS officer. 3Ir yisith Sea, Counsel for 
the detenus, asked ilr Baber 

' Do you mean to suggest that, although you 
are the mm on the spot your version of the 
mcideat was not taken into consideration before 
isamng the comtminiiue ' ’ 

To this ilr. Baker s reply was, “27o, it 
was not taken ’ 

The Bengal Government's communique of 
the 21st September contained the following 
contradiction 

The statements which have appeared m the 
Press to the effect that indiscnminate firms and 
assaults on unarmed and peaceful detenus took 
p!a:« inside the main bmldmg are untrue 

This official contradiction is found to be 
itself absolutely without foundation when one 
reads the following passage, already quoted 
above, 10 the official committee’s report . 

There was. m onr opinion, no jusUfioation 
whatever lor the indiscriminate bnns (some 20 
rounds were found to have been fired) of the sepoys 
upon the building it»elf. resulting in the death uf 
two of the deienu:) and the inQiction of lajuries on 
several others There was no lustificatuu either 
fot some of the sepoys going into the building 
Itself and causing cuiulties of ^anoa3 kinds to 
some others of the detenus. 

The Government communique of the 21st 
September from which we have quoted a 
sentence above included some “facts” said to 
have been ascertained by the District 
JIagistrate by investigation ou the spot The 
■’facts’’ were 

Investmtion goes to 'how that few if any 
senons injuries were inflicted on the detenus 
ouuide the mam buildiag The gun-shot cases 
app*ar to hive o-curred among persons who were 
standing in the verandahs overlookm^ the affray, 
the fire of th-* constables being towards the mam, 
baililing There ij nothing to ladjcate that any ol 
the sriurds entered the buildicg or that fire was 
specifisally aimed at persons on the verandahs. 

But the official committee say in their 
report 

On a consideration of the evidence as we have 
before us we are cle.arly of opinion that some of 
the sepovs did not go into the bmtdiag and were 
responsibte for som-* ca-jualties that took place in 
the eastern portion thereof. 


The Anglo-Indian Press and Hijli 

We believe the facts given above are 
sufficient proof that there was a deliberate 
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aUerapt on the part of some of the officials 
.\t any rate to suppress the truth about HiiU, 
aod but for the determined stand taken by 
t ‘e Indian public and Press this attempt 
would certainly have succeeded. 

That the Indian section of the Press has 
not had the co-operation or the sympathy of 
the European Press and public in this 
championship of truth and fairness, is not 
the most amazing part of the story. The 
Indian Press has. on the contrary, been 
subjected for its pains to gross and scnmlous 
attacks on their part When after the 
issue of what has been demonstrated by the 
judicial enquiry to be an extremely unreliable 
version of the happenings at Hijh, the Indian 
section of the Press still dared to publish 
reports about the incident, the Englishman. 
eonfijeni of the discriminatory application of 
repre'iSivelaws in lodia, did not hesitate to call 
fir drastic curtailment of the liberties of the 
Indian press: 

AiUitional proof it wiote of the nrsent need of 
po'ver-. for tho better control of the Piess has been 
snnpiied by th“ scindilons reports of thedeplorable 
afiur at Hijli detention camp published by 
C iQurMs newsoapers and their comment* thereon- 
Til' oH lal comHiitniji/e is-ued the diy after the 
n uprei'C iiidde It clear that shooting followed 
a->tennmed atU''ks on four sentries by bands of 
d’teniH that the position of the seatnes w.as 
mrloiib‘edlv grave, and that fire was opened to 
exiricAie tnem and restore control of the camp. The 
r*vi'ed version of the incident as published in 
fh* pxtro'nst Press deacnhes in Jund detail 
indiscriminate firms without warning on 
11 nriiie<l detenus inside their rooms and in the 
ho«piinl . "inen attendms to the wounded 
them-elvps wounded bv bullets and bayonets, 
bitons and burt-ends of rifles ” , ‘'men injured by 
biick'hit Iving on the floor groanioe in agouy 
ki' k--d and batoned bv the sepovs ” Needless to 
S3V ih“ stones of the«e "bloody atrocities” 
tclcgi iphed bv the Consre«s newspapers’ "oun 
o'rrp-pondpnta” at Khargpar are accepted as the 
g'spM truth, and the Government communique 
H ili.,miS'ed as containing ‘cotiung which a man 
la Ins sen'Cs would believe.” 

The comments on fh'se sliamelnl iDventions 
are as inflirainatory as the reports lliernselves. 
cue piper eoiog the length of suggesting that 
til*' two detenus killed during the disinrbaoce 
W''ro victims of a ruthless and vigorous policy 
of repru.als and of summary vengeance” Is there 
m limit to the licence the G-wernment are 
piopared to allow the gutter Press of Bengal? 

Unfortunately for the Olympian Press 
of Calcutta, the report of the Judicial enquiry 
committee proves that it avas the gutter Press 
of Bengal which was substantially right and 
the ‘sharaiful inventions” were by the 
Olympians 


The Royalists 

Jfo less unequivocal was the position 
taken up by some of the European political 
organizations in Calcutta. We have referred 
to an inflammatory handbill issued by the 
“Royalists” of Calcutta. That, however, was 
not- the first exercise in silliness of that 
romantically inclined body Before coming 
on the stage with that flaunting appeal 
(we do not recall whether we have mentioned 
that the handbill is printed on scarlet 
paper), it had already written two 
excited and, strangely enough, crass letters 
to the Cilcntta Slatesnnn on the Hijli 
incident The correspondence columns of the 
Sfafesman serve the same useful purpose of a 
safety valve for super-heated European opinion 
in ludia as those of the Times do fur the 
disgruntled ones m England Naturally, one 
does notlook for much sense there Tet exc ted 
people are not usually uninteresting T'ut 
IS. however, more than we can sav for the 
Committees “B” and ‘C” of the Rjyallsts 
who wrote the letters to the Slaiesman. 

Who are the Royalists our reideis will 
perhaps a«k that we should take so much 
notice of them ^ We are sure we know no 
more about them than do our interlocutors 
But we have heard that there are among 
them some triple blues from Oxfird 
who have not considered themselvei too 
good for Clive Street We cannot tell 
whether there is any truth in this report. 
But we should not be surprised if it were 
true. The Royalists have the authentic ring 
of Kiog Charles’s men, only recast in a 
commercial mould for a commercial age. 
And by their goiogs-on they seem determined 
to prove that in India, as well as in 
England, Oxford ought to be the last refuge 
of tost causes 


Our First Comments on Hijli 
Before we have done with Hijli, we 
should like to observe incidentally that the 
findings of the Government Committee tally 
in many respects with the conclusions put 
forward by us m last month’s, Notes. In 
them, we pointed out the extreme impro- 
bability of the story of snatcliing away the 
bayonet and concluded that the happenings 
wens inexplicable on the facts given by 
Governroent AVe find that on both these 
points the official enquiry bears out our 
conteotioDs, It also substantiates the 
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hypothesis we had tentatively pat forward as 
a possible explanation of the events e had 
said . 

From the point of view of the Goveniraent 
the detenus are not easy people to deal wih 
and the poitre sire veiy unpopnlar everywhere. 
The wholesafe white-washics or the police by 
the Government has not convinced people, beean.-e 
it IS done as a matter of course If the police are 
insa'ted. and hated outside the camp, they most 
be much more hated and insulted inside it. Xow 
supposing the police have t'een h'teniug every 
dav to a stream of abu-e and insult from the 
detenus, their tempers mu-t have been roused 
>7on It is possible that the detenus made sprue 
remark to the sentry which arou'CQ him and he 
therefore called out the guard, and then events 
occurred before anyone could gam control Alter- 
natively the police may have le^n waitme tor 
an opportunity for gettmn even with the detenus 
and took the chance which seemed to oner ii'Hi 
This Would exp am their eagerness to open fire. 
^»"o rwuonabfe person will di-pute that thi» is a 
possible evp'ana ion and if it is true the Govern- 
ment would gam nolhii^ by pretending that mere 
has l«en no blunder The more the Government 
do“S this and tries to explain awa.v matters ihe 
more will one p-tnsmber the old proverb, qui 
s’eitus®. s'aectj*e” 

The C^tramission s conclusions with regard 
to the general trend of events are on the 
same hne«, though thev are not expressed 
in the same words. do not share the 

conclusions of the Coirnnis>»icD la respect 
of the responsibility of the higher authorities 
ID the camp and in spite of the offici.il 
enquiry, we do not perhaps yet know the 
whole truth about the incident But so far 
as It 5 oe«. we believe to it the report gives a 
not iroprohaMe account of rrhat really 
happened at Hijli 

Congress Working Committee on Hijli 
and Cbittagang Atrocities 
Better late than never At its recent 
meeting the Congress Woiking Coronuttee has 
ft proper veaokutiun on 'he CbWto^ang 
and Hijli atrocities , 

^h“n Sardar Patel «aid some time ago 
that ncthn p wa* done till then tecan«e the 
Congress authorities in Bengal Had not given 
bm information about those terrible events 
(though the Bombay and other d.iilies must have 
published news relating iheretol, h’S words 
sounded like mmy replies of the S®eretarv 
of SmI" for India in r.irliaiDent that "he had 
CO official information” 

Mr. Kisheri Lai Ghosh's Application 
Mr. Kishon I-al Ghosh, ii i. n. of the 
AnnfiT JJfltor PofnTo editorial staff, who iv 


one of the gentlemen undergoing trial at 
Meerut for 26 months has applied to the 
proper authority for permission to contribute 
to the press as a journalist, as be requires 
at least Rs. 250 per mensem to maintain 
himself and family Considering the length 
of the trial, this is an entirely reasonable 
request 


Big Boon to India— Dyarchy at the Centre 
IThen some days ago ?ir Samae! Hoare 
said that British troops would not take 
orders from Indian officers (Tney u«ed to 
before the Mutinv —Editor. Modern Revi^ic', 
and that it was the British authorities in 
Britain who would defermine the number of 
the Biitish trioi'3 to be reduced or kept in 
India, and other sin lUr things, he only 
coohrmed Indian anticipations His 'poech 
at tbs Federal Structure Sah-comraittee’s 
meeting on the October supplies fuitUer 
coD6rn)ati o of lodiao anticipatioos of tlie 
futility of the so-called Hound Table Confer- 
ence- One ba' only to read the following 
cable dated L-'udoo. October 2S. to find that 
the Bnii'h Oovernraet are going to give us 
the big boon of Dvarchy at tlie centre : 

A reqiipst to GoTemufct to indicate its polpv 
with regard to Central re-pousil ilitv wa> made 
bv Sir Tfl Bahiiur Sirru at ttii- niiTDiog’s 
meeiirg of the Federal Stni..uir“ Sab-comm t’l-c. 

lie said lhav now that Btitam hvl 
Govrrnnect he w.a eotitjad to exo^t tiu’ it 
would ha'C a caponal and troad cm o k on th’« 
q't-ation Time h-id con.e for Govcron.^nt top\e 
i le lead Indaas liad franUv di'^lo-ed their 
\' iietner th-y agreed or riot amoLS tlieni.«»lv..>. 
fiev shouli r^eive a sati-fictotv r-spos*-* fnm 
0 vernmeot tht- weeL or text- tsi” l^-j ivm 
that he admired Mr Gandlii hr (jt-“r.ioa hs 
we^r-kiV silen-.'* *ut did not admire GiVernir-nt {,.r 
keence «i*eo<'e '•very dav of ih“ week. 

bir S.»inUvl llAoe replvirg remarked list Sr 
Tv] Bahadur b-fru teeiiK-d to ihiuk Hat G vffj- 
ESieuV w‘jve i. vvv »T'A 

were foliowici: ?fr Gandhi s examp'e *0 •.vmpal*^.:*- 
litallv that ih-r wpie s'lent “Vrp dav bir 
Samuel U'-ured ili> Ccmmitte^ tla’ GrivemiU'^.nt 
had u„d'»rtaken co such cU caticn a^d to tl <• 
in phed cntici'Ci was cot a''i-g-ther Sir 

bamu-d accept d that ?ome time or cip.-’r Gjvptt’- 
meof would have to state th“ir vi.^w-, Lut to a-t 
them to do so in the cour-o c-f test two cr tl r-o 
days wh®ti the r.“w Governm ct tias pr-ai-Ajj- 
funned ard when Hie Fele*a' S’ru'ture Sii‘- 
cnmmitle-'* iwlf had rot even rea h'^l ik** 
of Central tv-PcE-ibiiity was r-aki--: ra h-r an 
extreme detcard l{ Goveniw.ect trvl ta di -o 
tivdiy iVy wou'd Ve cut cf cnl»r and rcoi-euver 
the op^•rtdnlty had c t .-^'.=>2 

Sir Samuel eipre-^ed th“ creion that iranv 
matters could to Ifct m the actual werkt"'- 
of the cosistitution. and ivferncg to lh“ b r 
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lup'shon of distinctioE beUeen represenfahves 
of Crown subjects doii other Ministers (whicli the 
Federal Structure Sub-comm ttee had been discuss- 
jngh expressed the Tiew that it would be better 
iu the transitional period frankly tn recognize the 
existence of the distinction. He pointed out 
that the r^presenfatiyes of the Crown subjects 
would be under the directions of the GoTemor- 
Generat where.isthe Ministers would be advising 
him That constituted a verv difinite distinction 
He Eugne'ted that it would be better to keep facts 
in mind than glo«s over them and make it appear 
that collective responsibility existed when such 
was not the fact —"Reuter ” 

According to a Free Press Beam Service 
message, dated London, October 28, 

Considerable importance 1 = attached to the speech 
made by Sir Samuel Hoare at the Federal 
Structure Committee in replv to Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru’s charge about the silence of the Govern- 
ment. The ■speech is r-garded as indicative of — - 

(1) That tho Government would outline tbeir 
attitude on the hro^d issues next week 

(2) That the Governor-General and official 
ifinisters tn charge of the Armv, Foreign Affairs 
etc. will he wholly unamenable to the control 
of the Indian legislature. 

(3) That a« regards the vital i''«ue3 as to 
whether the Cabinet is to resign on fhe adverse 
vote of a bare or substantial majoriiv in the 
Legislature or whether it is rep nsible to the 
single house or to both houses of the Legislature, 
the Govemnient is likelv to favour the view that 
it should be left entirely to developments after 
the infrrduction of the Reforms and that the 
Government must be empowered to make rules 
according to the situation eosuriug that the 
I Constitution will be responsive to Indian opinion 
or firbitrary as the Government for the period 
decides. 

The underlying object of such an arrangement 
IS to enatle the Government entirely to dominate 
the CoDstitutiou through Rule-making powers in 
case (he Congress decides to boycott the reforms 
and to ol struct On the other hand jf the Congress 
decides to enter the Legislatures, the Government 
Mould depend upon the Muslim*! the Princes 
and the smaller minorities for the purpose of 
coimferbalanciug the voting strength of the 
Congress. 

In fhe Note in this issue on MiDonfy 
Rule and the British Empire, wntten on 
fhe 26tli October, it was in effect autimpated 
that the British imperialists wanted to con- 
tinue to rule India through the minorities 
and the Princes 

Relief of Distress Caused by Floods in Bengal 
Wo invite the attention of fhe public to 
Prof. Ri batiniohan Lahin’s article in this 
is’‘UC Ho is actcally tpfagfd in adminis- 
teneg relief to those who sre in distress 
owing to the flood*! in Bcrgal When, thtre- 
forc. be says that the work of relief is to be 
continued till Match next year> the public 


should (lonticue to give what they can There 
are different relief organizations, and givers 
will naturally send their help to those which 
they cocsider most trustworthy and efficient 
Mr Lahin and some other gentlemen are 
working on behalf of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu fSabba relief committee. Though it is 
an organization of Hindus, which almost 
all the other relief organizations also in Bengal 
practically are, relief is given at its centres 
to Hindu and Moslem alike. Those who may 
like to help the Hindu Sabha relief committee, 
of which the editor of this Review is the 
chairman, should send their contributions to 
its treasurer, whose address is given below : 

Babu Sanat Kumar Roy Cbaudhuri, 
Treasurer, Hindu Sabha Relief Committee, 
9. Williams Lane, 
Sealdah, C.alcutta 

Edison 

Thomas Alva Edison, the famous American 
ipveutor. whose death was announced last 
roonfh, was born on the iJth February, 1847 
at Milan, Ohio, D. S A. Eis father was of 
Dutch, and liis toother of Scottish descent 
The latter having been a teacher, gave him 
what schooling be received. At the age of 
twelve be began life as a newsboy. His 
subsequent eminence as a scientist and 
iDventor was dne entirely to his genius and 
industry The number of his patents runs 
into thousands He lived and died a worker 


Agitation against the Maharaja of Kashmir 
Like the people of other Indian States 
generally, the people of Kashmir, professing 
different religions, have their grievances. The 
approved method of obtaining redre's of 
these grievances is for the people of different 
iaAbs kt» rua’te j(OnA umi-Tru'iviA tu 

cause of reform As Kashmir has a Hindu 
ruler with Musalmans as the majority of bis 
subjects, so Hyderabad has a Musalman ruler 
with Hindus as fhe majority of his subjects. 
Recently, the JIusalroans and Hindus of 
Hyderabad combined to hold a conference to 
make known their grievances and desires. 
The people of Kashmir ought to h.ave done 
the same thing and followed it up wilh 
persistent joint endeavours. Instead of this, 
there has been for months past, a violent 
agitation against tlio Maharaja of Ka-.hmir, 
fomented and directed from outside that State, 
under the auspices of .a Moslem organization 
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be re united with Bengal and that the 
southern part of Midnapur should not be 
cut off from Bengal against the wishes of 
its iubabitanfs Svihet, Gachar and Gaalpara 
in Assam, and Manbhum and other Bengali- 
speabing areas in Chota-Nagpur and Bihar 
should again form part of Bengal 

Consecration of a New Vihara at Sarnatb 
It IS a matter for reioicing that after 
eight centuries the sacred site where Buddha 
prfached his first discourse, known as 
I^'patana, is going to hare a new Buddhist 
Vihaia It became consecrated ground 2600 
years ago A ruthless iovader devastated 
it 800 years ago. The chamber in whiih 
Buddha resided in this place was known as 
the ‘ Ganrlhakuti” or “perfumed chamber.” 
The new Vihara has been named Muingan'^ha- 
hud Vihara after it The persevering labours 
and enthusiasm of the Venerable Sri 
DeramUfa Dharmapala have been crowned 
with success roainlv owing to the munificence 
of the late Mary Elizabeth Foster Bnddhisfs 
of most countriP'* have contributed to the 
erection of the Vthara and tlie Government 
of India have rendered 'aluaWe a«si<tanoe 
It will be consecrated on the llth of this 
month, and the celebrations will last for 
three days Buddhists will congregate from 
many parts of the world. It is hoped that 
Saroalh will henceforth become and remain for 
connUess years a centre of attraction for men 
and women of all races 

Mr. Broughton of the London Jlaha 
Bodhi Society has volunteered to defray the 
expenses of the frescoes which are to 
decorate the Vj/mraand has thereby deserved 
the thaiks of the public But we do not 
tbink it was necessary lor him to stipulate 
or suggest ^we do not know which) that the 
work 'should be done only by Japanese artists. 
We have nothing to say against them — 
particuiaily as we do not know wbich 
Japanese arfi'^ts ha^e been given tbp commis- 
feion Some Japanese and other artists have 
vi'ited Sanfinikefan .to be 9C(]oainted with 
the way fresco work is done by the artista 
thcic. 

As the Vihara is in India, as it is /in 
m'-tilglion lor the promotion of (he cause 
of a religion born in India, and as competent 
Indian artists arc available for fresco wort, 
wc sbonlj have been pleased if Mr. 
Broughton had fried to secure the services 
ot Indian artists. Indian artists were 
itquisitioned Irom tar-off London to decorate 


the walls of the new India Office Their 
wort has given general satisfaction and has 
earned the commendation of so high an 
authority as Principal Sir William Rothensteiu 
of the College of Arts, South Kensiogton. 
There are other competent artists at 
SaatimketaD. We are not thinking at all 
of who will get the money by doing 
the work What hurts us is that people 
from abroad (and even Indians) visiting the 
Vihara will in future carry away the wrong 
impression that India had no artists, hence 
Japanese artists had to be imported. 

Panjah Nationalist Muslim Conference 
A commendable resolution was adopted 
at the Pan/ab Nationalist Muslim Conference 
declaring the determination of the Nationalist 
Muslims to achieve complete independence 
and accept no constitution wbich would pot 
give control over army, finance and foreign 
relations and fiscal and economic policy _of 
Ipdia The conference also rnpported jo'tA 
electorate'. The other proposals supported 
by the Conference are substantially the 
as those on which commnnalist JlusalrnaQS 
take their stand 

Dr Annie Besant's Birthday 
We congratulate Dr. Annie Besant on her 
completing the 84th year of her life last 
month Hers has been a life of great and 
varied public activity for more than half a 
century She has bei^n distinguished through- 
out for her oratory, intellectual vigour, orga- 
nizing capacity, idealism, personal magnetism, 
aod courage and power to offer battle 
for the cause she loves. She has been a 
great educational and political worker in 
India and has done much to promote and 
make known and respected Indian ideals, 
according to her lights, in India and abroad. 

Mr. Gandhi's Patient Sojourn in England 
It has been asked, perhaps rather impa- 
tiently, why Mahatma Gandhi continues to 
stay lu England when it is plain the R. T. C. 
cannot bring freedom to India. 

Before he started, we anticipated the 
fntilitv of the R T, C. and yet supported 
his noing to London on other grounds. 

His stay in England has not been useless 
It has given him a platform from which 
India and he can be heard all over the world. 
Moreover, the British people directly and 
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other VTesterii peoples indirectly have now 
come to toow that it is not ancient India 
alone which produced men but modern India 
also cootiunes to do so— men who can stand 
up to aoy other specimens of humanity 
Of course, this, though pre-eminently doe to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s visit, is also due to the 
presence iu England of some other distingm- 
sbed Indians 


Indian Military College Committee’s Report 
The Indian ^Iilitary College Committee’s 
Report has not had a good press, perhaps 
because of pre-occupation with the R T C 
and, in Bengal with the official measures 
and acts of repression Probably also people 

are aot interested in a scheme for 

“Indiamzing” the Indian army, goodness 
kuotvs in how many decades, generatioos or 
centuries 

IJevortheless the Report deserves to be 
read, if only to know how Indians were 
proposed to be duped For that object the 

separate minutes of some of the members 

should receive particular attention, speciallv 
those of Dr B S Sloonie and o! Sir P S 
SivBswaray Aiyer and 'Major-General Kao 
Rbji Ganpat Rao Riehunath Rajwade 

Dr. Moonje calls “the artificial distinction 
of martial and non-martial classes” a 
“raytli ’’ and quotes authority for this view 
As Bengalis aro officially considered the 
least fit for the army, he specially controverts 
tivvt view. The whole paragraph in which 
he does it should be read (pp 51-52) It 
concludes thus 

“In short, if honourable opemnss for the 
fervour of patriotism can be devised Bengali 
intellect will not fan to make its mark particularly 
in the «eientific departments of tfie Armv. while 
taking their due share on the Valtlefields along 
with oSieom of other classes of Induns.” 

The futility and mockery of annnany 
training ooly GO Indians for officersbip in 
the Army will he obvious from some figures 
given by Dr. Moonje. He writes 

Tlie fismres supplied to us in this Committee 
are as iaIIaus 

(nl 12') annual total w.a.at.age 
(1) d'3)0 total numl'or of officers with King’s 
Commi'«iona m the Indian Armv. 

As acaiQst the figure of tor annual wastage, 
I quote telow the opinion of Colonel Browovigg. 
Il-piity Director of S'afT Duties. W'^r Office. 
I/indon. who evpn^v-e't the cptnioa ^ the 
repo'sentative of tlie W.ar Office, London : — 

"In concluMoa Colonel Dronnngg confirmed 
the 1> ib-Committco’s view that IbO was an 
approximately accurate estimate of the anniMi 


wastage among officers serving with Indian 

ooitn.” 

(Skeea Committee’s Report, Tolame ^to 1, p. dl.) 

Now, against the figure of 3 2i)0 wh'ch, we are 
told in this Committe'’, represents the total number 
of officers holding King’s Coniiuissions in the 
Indian Army. I have to mention three different 
one of d 141 as given m the R-»port of 
the Defence Sub-Committee, p. SS . the second of 
3^} g'ven by the Skeen Committee and the 
third of 08 >4 mentioned by the Shea Coimnittee. 
as will be evid*iit from the following quoUtion 
from the Repoit of the Shea Committee, p 14, 
piiragraph 4 — 

“The Committee direct attention to the fact — 
iirfe Appendiv I 'O of their mam report— that 
the grand total of King’s Commissions to be granted 
completely to Indianise the Armv m 42 yea-s 
(on recoasideration reduced to dO yearai would 
be 6864.” 

Now. the question is— which is the correct fl’ure 
3.14'. as given in the Report of the D.^fence Sub- 
CoinmiUee 3 '06 as given to ns \o th's Committee . 
or 3 IVX) as given by th«» Skeen Comm tteo , or 
6864 given by the Shea Committee ’ 


Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyer and General 
Rajwade write jo their Minute with refereoce 
to the Simm Coromjs>-iiD’s remarks on 
martial and oon-nurtial classes 


The hot that the Simon Commission have endorsed 
this theory of the Military Authorities fuioishes 
no pro f of Its correctness Internal evidence 
show- that ihei'- remarks are an uncritical reproduc- 
tion of some offi* idl memorandum. The soundness 
of this theory of martial and non-martial classes 
has been the subiai t of an elaborate and critical 
stiidv bv Mr Niral C Chiudhun, who has 
contributed a sene* of very able and illuminating 
articles to the Modern Tfiiieu? (See the numbers 
for J.ilv and September I'lSO Jauuary and February 
19-11) It would be u-eful to give a euuitnarj’ of 
the, facts githered from an impartial study of 
the history of recruitment of the British Indian 
Army 


The Nev/ India Assurance Co., Ltd. 

VTc have received a copy of the Balance 
Sheet of the above Company and note with 
pleasure its sound position and remnrkable 
progress It is the largest of all Indian 
^-imfprisAe luvwmice ‘C/Oinpatfies and 'm-i on 
its Beard of Directors men of world-wide 
bnsraevs reputation like Sir Lalubhai 
SaraaMa«. kt. c.iE. . The Hon'ble Sir Pheroze 
Sethna. kt, ode , S N Pochkhanwal,!. E-qr. ; 
Ambalal Sarabliai. E-qr ; Sir Chunilal V. Mehta 
K. c. s I, and other®. 

The Company at first did not do any 
life insurance work but engaged solely in 
fire, marine and other general insurance 
work. In 192'). however, the New India 
Assurance Company started its life depart- 
ment and established a record during the 
two years that have passed since that time. 
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Compared to any of the British Companies 
TvorkiDg in India, New India shows a 
po«iti 'D which is 100 per cent stronger. 

During the year under review the 
Company shows a fall in expenses and 
losses and an all-round increase in Reserves. 
The Life D^oartin^nt has made a mart by- 
completing Rs 71,03.500 worth of business 
in its second year of existence. This is a 
record, as no Indian Company has so far 
been able to do this The Life Fund 
incre.as“d from Rs. 31.497 in the first year 
to Rs 1.28,050 in the second year 

Among the General Branches of the 
Company the Calcutta Br.anch has done 
exceedingly good wort, being credited with 
’a of the entile business of the L'fe 
Department 

We hope the Company will mate every 
effort to keep up its pre-ent rate of 
progress, so that, very soon it may vie for 
hononr with the greatest Insurance 
Institutions of the world 

Case Against Separation of Burma 
The Reverend Bhikkhu Ott.ama of Burma 
has broadcast a powerful and well-re.isooed 
plea against the separation of Buraia from 
India. ID the shape of a pamphlet entitled 
the “Case against the Separation of Burma 
from India.” He has shown that Burma’s 
connection with India is hoary with age 
and that her culture, religion and traditions 
have been moulded by the Indian contact 
more th.'iu by any other siogle factor We 
are convinced that his, with that of every 
comr.ide of hi’, is the true voice of 
Burma And he tells the public that 
the ma’S of the people of Burma are 
against the separation By being separated 
from India, Burma is sure to be a loser 
politically, economically and culturally. 
Let Burma and India be mistresses in their 
own households first, andtlien they would be 
in the best position to ]adge whether to separate 
or remain united 

The public should read Bhifekhu Ottama’s 
pamphlet from the first line to the last It 
IS printed at Sri Gouranga Press. 71-1 
Mirzapur Street, Calcutta. • 

No Surprise in Simlal 

The Citil arid yUlitary Onxelte bas told 
its readers that the brcik-down of the com- 
mnnal deliberations in London occasioned no 
surprise in Simla. 


Why should it ^ People are not surprised 
when things happen exactly as pre-arranged 

Gandhiji's Prophecy Turns True in Advance! 

A*- a reception by the Indian Students’ 
Union, Gandhi]! is reported to have said: 

Manifestations of goodwill bv the people in 
Englaad hod convinced him that the Eaghsh people 
would never agim tolerate repression in India 

How true Mahatmaji’s anticipations are 
may be judged by the recent history of 
Bengal, both before and after he uttered 
these words on the 13th October last 


Punishment to Precede Trial 
In the course of the press legislation 
debate in the Assembly Sir C P. Raraaswamy 
Iyer, the officiating Law Member, wa» 
leported to have observed 

“Tlie amendment proposed to judrialise initial 
proceedings, which mu«c as m a simmons case, 
retard speedy actions Rut once spe^y action was 
ensured, the provisions of the BhJ. taken together, 
actually converted the High Court for the purpose 
of scrutiny of proceedings into a trial court.” 

This ID plain language means that 
pnoishment should precede trial. Or as 
the homely Hindi adage goes, “AgS IMli 
pichb6 bAt,” “administer the kick first, 
the wordy part of the business may 
follow afterwards” 


Einstein and others demand M. N Roy’s Release 


The Bombay C/iro«i*efc of the 22ad October 
last published the following letter from a 
Berhu correspondent: 

Berlin (mail week). 

A large public mass meeting was called in 
ITamhurg under the auspices of the Coraraunist 
Partv of Germany which voted unanimously m 
favour of a resolution against the arrest of II N. 
Bij’. The resolution took the form of a letter 
addressed to the British Consulate in Hamburg 
demvndiog 3Ir. Bov’s lelease 

The resolution was introduced by a representa- 
tive of the German Communist Opposition. Tlie 
speaker of the evening, ilr. Jaddash, a Coraraunist 
member of the Reichstag, endorsed the resolution 
which was adopted 


ElssTEIs’s Protest 

Many famous persons of Germany, among them 
the world-famed scientist Einsiein have sent 
protests awl aopeats to the Round Table Conference 
for >1. fl. Iioy’b release. 

Resolutions demanding tlie release of M. N. Roy 
pounna in from all parts of Geimany, Sweden. 


Pni-VTED asD Praus^ av^ K. Dai at the PRABASI PRESS 
unxR CisccLAB Road, Calcutta. 
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Empwor Muhammad Shah and His Court 

Cv Sit. JaDUMATH SAHKAE, Kt, c. i. b. 


LiPE-STOTlY OF THE DEUU EstPIRE 

T he first Muslim StUe of Delhi was bom 
at the close of the Twelfth centurr, and 
from this centre it coutimied to expand 
with varring fortunes for two Inindrcd \c.ir3 
till at last it embraced the whole of Northern 
India ntjil esen ovor&owed into the Southern 
land beyond the Vindlna range. Thus all 
Hiiulrtstnu entne to be placed under one civili- 
zation, one official language, and during some 
short spasmodic periods under one sceptre also. 
Then, at the end of the Fourteenth centur>' 
came the hopeless decadence of the royal 
house ; the unifying .and protecting Cratral 
Government disappeared ; the Empire was 
iirokcn up into jarring fragineiit? nijO'e mutual 
conflicts and the consof^nent «ot back to culture 
and material prosperity fill the next century 
and a ipiarter, till 15'2G, ashen the Turkish 
niK entnrer Babur laid the foundation of a 
mightier ]iolitical structure in India. Tliis 
now-bom Mughal Empire, after a short and 
.all but f.it.al contest avilh the Afghan hoU'C of 
Sur, bee.imo cstabli-hed lieyond challenge 
under B.abnr’o grand-oa Akbar soon after 
lot'O. In the succeeding hundred and thirty 
sr.irs,its grossth in territory, wealth, armed 
-trcngth.arl and indn-lr\* was rapid, nninter- 


rupted, and dazzling to the eyes of the Asiatic 
w'orld and e\ cn of lands beyond the confines 
of Asia. The whole of Hindust.au and much 
of the Deccan too bowed under one sceptre j 
admmistr.Mivc and cultnral uniformity was 
given to all parts of this continent of a 
country ; the roads were made safe for the 
trader and the traveller, the economic 
resources of the country were developed ; and 
close iiitereoursc was opened avith tlie outer 
w'orld. With peace, wealth, and cnVightcned 
Court n.atron.ige, came n new cultiv.ation of 
the Indiau mind and advance of Indian 
literatucc paiutlng architcctaro and handicraft" 
which raised this land once again to the front 
rank of the civilized world. Even tlie forma- 
tion of an Indian nation did not seem an 
impossible dream. 

But in the second half of Aurang/ib’s reign 
wc first see this natioml progress arrested, and 
then, after a quarter century of heroic 
struggle by th.at mon-arch, when at last he 
closed Ivis agcdcics in death (1707) we find 
that decline had unmi-takably set in ; Indo- 
Mughal eunlization, whose agent was the 
Empire of Delhi, was now .a spent bullet ; its 
life was gone, it h.id no power for good left 
in it. Dut dissolution <lid not take place 
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immediately after Aiirangzib’s death. His 
wonderful capacity, strength of character, and 
lifelong devotion to duty had generated a force 
which held together the frame of the Delhi 
Government seemingly unchanged for thirty 
years after him. Whatever might happen in 
the frontier pro^necs, the Central Government 
still stood intact. But with a succession of 
weaklings and imbeciles on the throne, the 
downfall of the Empire was bound to come at 
last. The dry rot in the heart of the Mughal 
State manifested itself publicly when Baji 
Rao’s cavalry insulted the imperial capital in 
1737 and his example invited Kadir Shah’s 
invasion and the utter collapse of the Govern- 
ment of Delhi in 1739. 


II.T5XX APTEr. Nabir ShaWs Ikvasioji 
By the end of April 1739 the horrors of 
Kadi^s conquest came to a natural close in 
Delhi. Laden with tlic plundered treasure of 
the richest empire in Asia, the Persian 
conqueror left the Mughal capital on his 
homeward march on 5th itay. Eight tlays 
later the Emperor iluhammad Shall held his 
first public audience after his restoration and 
coins were once more stamped in his name, 
wplaciDg those issued for Nadir Sh.ah in the 
intcn’al. The Court clironiclers record that 
on this occasion the nobles offered their 
presents and the Emperor on his side con- 
ferred robes of honour and rewards on them. 
Thus tlie usual ceremonies of the imperial 
dai-bar were gone through as if no political 
disaster of the first magnitude had taken place 
in the meantime. But nobody present «muld 
foigct that things were not as before the 
Persian invader’s coming. The Emperor and 
his wazir were there as before, but the second 
officer of the realm— the Hoad of the Army 
Khan-i-Dauran, had perished as well as Sadat 
Khan Burhan-ul-mulk, the most powerful of 
the provincial governors, and the Emperor’s 
personal favourite Sluraffar Klian, besides 
a liost of officers of lower rank bnt high 
connections. Ten to twelve thousands of 
the regular soldiery had fallen on the field of 
Kamal and 20,000 people had been p«t to 
the sword within the city of Delhi itself. Sack 
massacre bad devastated lessor towns like 
J Jiancshwar, I’anipat, Sonepat etc. The impe- 
rial treasury and the nobles’ mansions bad been 


drained drj' to supply the indemnity exacted 
by the victor, — fifteen crores of rupees in cash 
besides jewellery rich clothing and furniture 
worth 50 erores more. The imperial regalia 
had been robbed of its two most famous and 
costly ornaments, the Kob-i-nur diamond and 
the Peacock Throne. The imperial family 
and the proudest peers had been forced to 
descend to a still lower depth of humiliation. 
The Rhurasani leather-coat weaver’s son 
bad married bis son to a princess of the family 
of the Padishah, and he had dragged to his 
bed all the virgin wives and maiden daughters 
of Muzaffar Khan, lately killed in battle. 

[ Aslmh, ii. ] 

In the mouths immediately following Nadir 
Shah’s invasion Heaven seemed to have taken 
pit)* on the sorely afflicted people of Northern 
Ini.*!. In the next season there was adequate 
and timely rainfall, the earth yielded a profuse 
harvest, and all foodstuffs became cheap aud 
plentiful, "as if to make amends for tlio 
people’s recent sufferings.’’ ( Ashub, ii. 41C ) 
But Nature is not half so much the cause 
of a nation’s misorj* as Man. To outer seem- 
ing, "some dignity and ^lendour returned 
to the Delhi Court after Nadir had loft India, 
and the Emperor and the nobles turned to the 
management of Slate affairs and gave up all 
sorts of nncanonical practices.” ( Ibid. ) But 
the moral canker in the Mnghal Empire was 
too deeply seated to be killed by such 
outward show of ])iety and obedience to life- 
less convention. A Nemesis worked itself 
out inexorably on the destiny of the Empire 
from the character of the Emperor and his 
loading ministers. 

Cir.tR,vcTEr. OF Muhasdiad Shah 
Muhammad Shah had come to the tlirone 
(1719) at the age of 17. For seven yc.ara 
before that event he had been kept under 
confineincnt iu the palace harem and had 
received no education such as might fit a man 
to rule a kingdom or lead an army. He possess- 
ed natural intoHigence and a good deal of 
foresight ; but the fate of his predecessors, 
who had been set up and pulled down by their 
TWirs, effectually crushed any desire that he 
might ime once had to rule for himself and to 
keep his nobles under control. He, there- 
fore, totally withdrew himself from jiublic 
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business, Iea\TDg it to his ministers and 
plunged into a life of pleasure and amuseincnf, 
hardly ever going out of Delhi during his 28 
years of reign, except to visit parks in the 
neighbourhood (usually at Lord) and occasion- 
ally to see the annual fair at Garh Jlnktesh- 
uar (a hundred miles east of Delhi). His 
onlj- two militarj- movements were to follow 
in Ids waziris train in the short and futile 
campaigns against Nadir Shah and Ali Muham- 
mad Ruiiela. 

At his accession he was a fresh youth, 
extremely handsome, large of limb, and strong. 
But his sedentary life of inactivity and sexual 
excess soon impaired lus constitution and I'C 
became a confirmed inr alid bj the time he was 
only fort}'. The evil was aggravated by lus 
taking to opium, and this drug habit made him 
weak and emaciated, till at last it become 
impossible to move 1dm from his palace. 

His solo diversion outside the harem was 
witnessing animal fights on the sandy bank of 
the Jamunn below the window of morning 
salute in the Delhi palace, occasionally varied 
by the cares of a bird-fancicr. Wc can 
understand his wish to enjo) from a safe 
distance the excitement of the heroic and 
datigeious game of elephant-ecmbats, uhieh 
Ills forefathers had reseircd as an imperial 
prerogative. But when wo read how Muham- 
mad Shah spent lus morning hours not in 
doing public justice or holding State councils, 
but m \itwing a wrestling match between two 
bears, or a light by “three pairs of bears, a 
goat, a ram, and a wild hoar, which were 
wrapped in tiger skins and trained to attack 
an elephant” (as he is recorded to have done 
on 25lh April 1”43), we wonder whether such 
spectacles would bo considered a worthy diver- 
sion by any one outside a nursery nnle=s he 
were a country clown, and whether the 

lonl of a hundred and fifty million souU at the 
ripe age of 41 li.id no more serious use for 
his time and no higher t.astes. 

A« the fires of youthful p.asrions burnt 
thcm-clves out in ^Iuhammad Sh.ah, a deep 
* melancholy settled on him, and towanls the end 
of his life he Io\ctl to frcf^ucnt the society of 
/oijirs and to hold long cou'.crte with tl>eni, 
dl'cussing epiritnal question® like an initiate. 
Three such hermits hocame his spiritu'il 


guides, and the Court nobles and the common 
people followed his example.* 

Thus, throughout his long reign the 
administration was utterly neglected by its 
supreme head, the nobles divided the land 
and political power among themselves or 
fought for these things, as if no master existed 
over them. Muhammad Shah would assent 
to every good adidce of his wazir or any 
other minister, but could never summon up 
enough courage to take the necessary step ; 
like other weak men he found supreme wisdom 
in putting off action from daj’ to day', till a 
crisis precipitated itself and things took 
their o^vn turn. Such a man is destined to 
go through life as a puppet moved by his 
favourites, who were shrewd men with the 
most charming manners and strength of 
character, and this was Muhammad Shah’s 
ignoble fate too. 

But though he was a mere cypher in 
respect of his public duties, ho had some 
redeeming traits in his private character. 
Naturally timid nod tvavering, he was also 
free from insolent pride, caprice and love of 
wanton cniehy. Nor did ho lack cotisiclora- 
tion for others and courage of a certain kind, 
as was illustrated when, instead of fleeing 
to Bengal as advised by his friends, he 
voluntarily went forth into Nadir's captivity 
in order to save his people and capital from 
the horrors of violent assault and forcible 
subjugation to incensed victors. “He never 
gave lus consent to shedding blood or doing 
harm to God's creatures. In Ids reign the 
people passed their lives in ease, and the 
empire outwardly retained its dignity and 
pmstigw Tie foan^stions o£ tie Delhi 
monarchy were really' rotten, but Muhammad 
Shah by his cleverness kept them standing. 
He may' be called the last of the rulers of 
Babur's line, as after hiin the kingship Iiad 
nothing but the name left to it.” [Siij<ir, 
iu. 25.j 

• ~Ilu iisjovtj- pa»c Wiah ^fitbanifc (he (itfe of 
l.urtan-nl-tan()-\t, Phah Badda that of Barhan-nl- 
heqiqat. aad Shah ItaiRz IVih-ul-bavan, and ns«l 
often to &cr;nent their cotofftny. AU the mmiUen 
and nch lord, follon-cd suit. Other peopre al'O 
imitsttd. fo merh fo that the bazar m 

the Tilb^ of eicry jirovinco jmt on imitation 
linitictcs J turbans on tUir heads and ta^dir tunics 
on tn«r bads, till at la^t mn the woiren tcot u]> 
the fcayhiOD." [i-hahr, 33.) ‘ 
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Such vras the head of the State in India 
towards the middle of the Eighteenth eentniy. 
"NVe shall now examine the character of his 
highest instruments. 

Chaeacter of Wazie Qaxtr-ud-din Khax 
Ever since the death of Aurangzib, the 
Padishah had been a non-entitv, — J^hadur 
Shah I by reason of his age and softness of 
nature, and his suecessoi-s because thej were 
mere puppets set up and moved by their pinme 
ministers. Therefore, the destiny of India’s 
millions lay in the hands of the warirs, and 
the n'azir’s character and strength of position 
alone determined the nature of the adminis- 
tration in an empire of continental vastness. 

The first wazir of JIuhammad Shah after 
the overthrow of the Sa\'5nd brothers was 
Muhammad Amin Khan (surnamed Itiinad- 
\id-daulah I), the son of the ^’Lzam’s grand- 
father’s brother. He was installed in office 
in November 1720, but <lied only two months 
later (ICth January 1721), men said as a 
divine chastisement for his having helped to 
shod the blood of the Prophet’s kith and kin 
(the Sayyids of Barba). Nizam-ul-mulk swccocd- 
cd him, but being thwarted by the false and 
fickle Emperor and his unscnipiilous 
confidant*, he at last resigned in di«g«st, lu 
1724. The nest wanr was Qamr-nd-din 
(entitled Itimad-ud-daula II), the son of 
Muhammad Aram EChan. He was a great 
dntnkard, but, happily for the people, an 
cvtrcmcly indolent man. For the quarter 
century (1724-1748) that he held the supreme 
office in the realm, the administration merely 
drifted along, under this harmless kind old 
XMs, /jvw.s?r Abe trim} jtSstrs 

and the effect of every measure, but never had 
the courage to tell the lionest tnitb to his 
master or dissuade him from any wrong 
course on which his heart was set. In fact, 
he considered it supreme wisdom to keep 
his post and do as little work as possible. 

And yet the condition of the empire, 
even before Nadir Shah gat e it the death 
stab, was such that only a wise, strong and 
active warir, exorcising dictatorial power, 
could Inve saved iL On the contrary, king 
and minister alike were now more dead 
than alive. As the historian AVarid, 
ho.c touth had been nurtured in the dignified 


and strenuous reign of Aiirangzib, wrote in the 
bitterness of his heart about tlie times of 
Mnhnmm a d Shah, 'Tor some years past it 
has been the practice of the imperial Court 
that whenever the officers of the Deccan or 
Gujrat and ifalwa reported any Maiatha 
incursion to the Emperor, His Majesty, in 
order to soothe his heart afflicted by sucli 
sad news, either visited the gardens — to look 
at the newly planted and leafless trees, — or 
rode out to hunt in the plains, while tlie 
grand wazir Itimad-nd-<laula Qamr-ud-dtn 
Khan went to assuage his feelings by gazing 
at the lotuses in some pools situated four 
leagues from Delhi, where he would spend 
a month or more in tents, enjoying 
pleasure or himtiug fish in the rivers and deer 
in the plains. At such times Emperor and 
wazir alike lived in total foigetfnlncss of the 
business of the administration, the collection 
of the revenue, and the needs of the army. 
No chief, no roan, thinks of guarding tlie 
realm and protecting the people, while these 
disturbances daily grow greater.” 

Mandat, 117-118.] 

Facttoxs at Court 

With a foolish, idle and fickle roaster on 
the throne, the nobles began to give free play 
to tbc worst fonns of sclfishnes*. They found 
it Decess.ny to form parties of their own for 
their support and advancement, and even for 
their verj existence. The controlling and 
unifying centre of the govemnieut having 
ceased to function, disintegration became 
inevitable in the Court itself. The instinct 
cffurir AVi? iroiiW ta gwcqv 
themselves in factions according to race, to 
dix-ide the administration among themselves, 
and to gird themselves around with a body 
of clients from among the vassal princes and 
the prorincial governor*. The Court was 
divided into two armed camps of Turani* 
and Irani*, each with its hand ever on the 
hilt of its dagger, and this chil dissension 
spread throughout the realm. 

Itimad-ud-daula II, as became an emigrant 
from Samarq.and, was the patron of the 
Timnis, while his rivals and rncmies perforce 
joined the oj)po*itc party, cnnijio«ed of 
the Persian*, who'c Icjidersliip after the 
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deatli of Sadat Klian (March 1739), Tvas taken 
bv Abul Manaiir Klian, Safdar Jang, the 
Snbahdar of Ondh. And the historr of the 
later Mnghals, from 1736 onxvards \s only die 
hicton' of the duel betveon thctc parties. 
After 1765, -when Oudh became a dependency 
of the English and the yiram entirely 
dU=ociated himself fitim ^Torthem India, the 
imperial Court continued to be the same 
scene of stniggle, though the competitors for 
pou’cr non* ■were mostly Afghan* or individual 
adventurers of other race?, rather than parties 
knit together b\ tribal connection. 

C vrsE OF f.'ipire’s red* 

Mlierc the king ha* no inbom capacitv 
to rule a realm, government by a respon- 
sible ]irune minister is the only alternative, 
unless administration i* to disappear from the 
comitri- and the State to break up. But no 
Mughal ETnp''ror would give his wazir 
the same chance of working that George 11. 
gave to M’alpole or Pitt with the happiest 
rcsiilta for both king and people. Muhammad 
Shah, like Famil^— ivar, wa« too imbecile 
and inconstant to inaugurate any statesmanlike 
policy, conduct operations in the Sold, or 
control his ofheers . but he had cunning enough 
to countenance and even initiate conspiracies 
among his personal favourites against the 
puhliely rc'pon-ible wazir and secrctlv to 
lend the prestige of his name to the rebellion* 
of the wazir’s rival-. Therefore, an hone-t 
and capable wazir, under such a -ovcrcign, 
would soon di-cover that if he insisted on 
administrative vigour and purity or tried to 
force honesty and con-i-tencv of policy 
on the Emperor, \ie wonlA be obVv conrtVng 
bis own death, and that if he wi-hed to escape 
the fate of the Sajyid brothers he must give 
up all noble ambition® and statesmanh 
project®, he mu-t swim with the current, 
Iea^^ng the realm to drift. He would 
probably console him-elf with the belief that 
if the State escaped a catastrophe in hi* own 
time, he had done enough for one man. 

In the Court of Delhi a« it stood after 
Xa<Ur Slnh's departure, Qainr-nd-dio Khan 
Itlmad-ud-daiila was die M'arir or Chancellor 
as before. The oHlcc nest in importance, 
namely, that of the Amy Chief (J/ir pftllfhi) 
with the title of Amir-ul-uinara, had been 


reccntlv be«towed upon Asaf Jah }suani-id- 
mnlk, a cousin of the Wazir. 

Both of them continued at these posts 
during the remainder of the reign. The head 
of the iniperi.il household, called the ^tou- 
t~»amnn (Lord High Steward) was LntfuU.ili 
Khan •, hut he died at this time and was 
succeeded (on ’^Ist May) by Danishmand Khan, 
who lived for only twenty days more and then 
gave place to Paduddin Khan (12th June). 
TTiis bst-named noble also held the office of 
Jf/r Aftsb or Clucf of Artillery which gave 
him control over the imperial palace within 
the fort and consequently charge of the 
Emperor’s person and treasure*. But his 
influence was lc«s on the admim«tration of the 
Government than on the Emperor's mind by 
reason of the constant personal association 
widi the Emperor which his office ensured. 
Tiie same wa® the poeition of the Diican of 
Cl oicutan^s 

Mrii\MM\D Sitan Gonfeked by FAvorr.iTF->« 

But with a tunid and iinwi-c sovereign 
like Muhammad Shah and an ca-e-loving 
negligent Warir like Qamr-ud-din, it was not 
the high ministers of State th.-!! counted so 
much in «hapuig the pohey of the empire and 
the fate of the people a* the hou-ehold officers 
about the Eaiperor’s person and hi® favourite 
companions, aho«e influence \\a- eonstantU 
eserted and supreme o% or his mind. 

Tlirougbont life Muliammad Sliah had 
never thought out any problem or made a 
dcchion for himself. He Imd alwai-. been 
led by his favourite*. In early youth lie had 
emerged from tlie bondage of the S-ara-id 
bTotliCTs wnb fall tomplrt'li under the 
tutelage of a vulgar woman named Koki-ji 
and her a— ociates, Rau-han-nd-daulah (of 
(Panipat) and Shah Abdul GhafTnr. 

These three fell from fai our anti were 
sent into di-gracc in IT32. Thereafter, for 
seven yeais the Emperor’s feeble mind va- 
dominatctl o\er by Sira-am-ud-daulah Khan- 
i-Dauran and Samsam’? brother Muraffar Khan 
without a rival. M'hen Samsam and Muzaflar 
died (ITS’I), they were snccecdtd as the 
Emperor’s guiding angil by ,\mir Klian and 
three other men brought* to lie Emperor’s 
notice by Amir Khan, nsn-tly, Mulatrrrad 
Ishaq, Asad Yar, and (four jeaik later) Safdar 
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Jang. The life and character of these men 
therefore deserve study with some fulness. 

AaoTv Khak : His CHARACTEn 
In the liighest place among the Emperor’s 
confidants and personal favourites stood Amir 
IHian n, Umdat-nl-mulb, a son of that Amir 
Khan I Jlir-i-miran who had been Aurangzib’s 
famous governor of Kabul during twenty-two 
years. He belonged to a verj' high family which 
was honoured in Persia as well as raised 
to supreme eminence in India. His father’s 
mother was a daughter of the Empress 
Mumtaz Mahal’s sister and his paternal uncle 
was Rnhullah Khan I the ablest Bahbohi of 
.Vurangzib’s times, while Ids own sister was 
married to RuhnUah Khan II, another Bakhshi 
of that reign. In spite of such notable con- 
nections and incentives to emulation, Amir 
^lan n never showed any capacity for civil 
government or war nor rose to any higher 
post than the Third Pavmastorsldp. But he 
was a darling in private life. His remarkable 
and varied personal accomplishments and 
cleverness drew scholars and artists to him, 
while his power of extempore versification, 
apt reply, eloquent and lucid exposition of 
every subject, and above all his command 
of hon viots and unfailing skill in jesting made 
his conversation irresistibly fascinating and 
gave him boundless influence over the fiivol* 
ous Muhammad Shah’s mind. Some founda- 
tion was given to his reputation for wi'dom 
by Ids versatile general knowledge of many 
things and Ids capacity for quickly mastering 
the details of any kind of work. But Ids 
real capacity was insignificant. In the end 
pride led to his tragic downfall His complete 
Bwny over the Emperor’s mind turned his 
head and he came to despise and insult the 
highest nobles of the realm, as is well illus- 
trated by Ins reply to the wazir and the 
Nizam, “So long as the shadow of my master’s 
grace is over my head, I am prepared to 
confront Gabriel and Slichael, not to speak 
of peers like you.” 86.] 

Muiiamm.m) Ishaq Khan 1 
Muhammad Idiaq Kluin I, snmamcfl 
^lutauian-ud-danlah, was still dearer than 
Amir Khan to the Emperor. His father, who 
hael emigrated from Shustar in Persia to seek 


his fortune in India, did not rise very high. 
Ishaq hims elf was for long a petty subaltern 
in the imperial artillery on a cash salary of 
Rs. 200 a month. He was an accomplished 
speaker and ready versifier in Persian, which 
was his mother tongue, and his elegance of 
taste, perfect manners and innate discretion 
made him easily take the foremost place in 
society far above his official rank. He 
attached himself as a private companion 
{mttsahib) to Amir Khan H, both being 
Pcreian by race and Shias by faith, and soon 
won his heart. Amir Khan could not help 
praUiog this jewel of a companion to the 
Emperor, who asked to see him. Muhammad 
l«liaq was presented ; the Emperor was 
charmed with his accomplished manners and 
smooth tongue and immediately enlisted lum 
among his personal attendants {Kliatcas) 
Ishaq was day and night present with 
Muliammad Shah during the terrible period 
of Nadir’s invasion. "While the Emperor was 
stajTDg in the Persian conqueror’s tents at 
Kama], Ishaq’s speech and judgment, in a 
man occupjmg such a low position, so 
favourably impressed Nadir that Le asked 
Muhammad Shah '^hen you had Muhammad 
Ishaq, what need was there for you to 
appoint Qamr-ud-din as M'azir 

When the Padishah stole back to Delhi 
from his camp at E^amal in deep humiliation, 
Ishaq accompanied him on tlie same elephant 
and bird to keep up liis spirits. By this time 
he had completely cast his spell oicr the 
Emperor's heart and his rise was startlingly 
rapid. On 3rd June 1739, from superintendent 
of the royal gardens at Delhi he was 
promoted inspector of the Crown Prince’s 
coutingent, and soon afterwards reached the 
summit of his greatness as Diwan of the 
Crownlands with the rank of a Q~haxa)i and 
the title of Mutaman-ud-daulah, besides a 
plurality of minor lucrative post®, and finally 
(on the 8th November) received the highest 
insignia of honour called the mahi and 
tniirafib. But his meteoric career ended as 
rapidly in his death within a few months (16th 
April 1740). 

Ishaq was a devoted and sincere woll- 
ud'licr of the Emperor and honestly gave him 
ven' sound advice regardless of his own 
interests. (Siyor, ii. lOOj. He enjojed the 
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Emperor’s greatest coofidsnee and favour and 
never abused his povrer. His eldest son, 
l^Iirza iluhammad, who socccedod to his title as 
Ishaq Khan H, (Najm-ud-daulah) in 1740 and 
seven years later (ISth Aug. 1747) to his post 
of Diwan-i-KhaUa, gained the Emperor’s 
trust and personal ati'ection in an even greater 
degree than Ids father and '^becoming the 
Emperor’s life as it were," so miieh so that 
Muhammad Shah used to say, "If Mnharomad 
Ishaq Khan had not left Mirra Mahammad 
behind him, I do not know how I could have 
survived him." Other sons of the first Ishaq 
Khan rose to high rank in the Emperor’s 
service and his danghter (later known as Bahu 
Begam) was married, by the Emperor's 
express eoinmand, to Safdar Jung’s son and 
heir Shuja-ud-<lanlah and became the mother 
of Nawab Asaf-x\d-daidah of Oudh. 


AsaI) Tab Kjia>' 

Another prolese of Amir Kliau raised to 
the Enjperoi^s favour was Asad Tar Khan, a 
native of Agra. On 3rd June 1739, he was 
first presented to the Emperor aud immediate- 
ly created a aud 

rahs, t.e., Postmaster-General and Head of the 
Intelligence Department. 

Though his Isnowlcdge of the arts and 
sciences w.is cloment.aiy, ho had a very agree- 
able TTcll-b.alnnced nature and could compose 
jujprompfn verges in Persian, which were 
ploae.ant to hear though not marked by scholar- 
ship. Benevolent and discreet, he never shut 
his doors on the crowds of suitors who daily 
thronged before the mansions of the gre.it, but 
had a kind word for cvciybody. Wrll-bom 
men, however poor and low of rank, were 
treated by him like friends and brothers. 
Thus all men liked him. Though Amir Khan 
in the end turned hostile to him out of cnv\* 
.and got liis troops (<hninshir’(iooh) di«bandcd 
by influencing tl>c Emperor, iV's.id Yar con- 
tinueil grateful for the Klmn’s c.arly favonrs, 
and sold his own jewels and household goods 
to di-eharge the dues of Amir Klian's nnpaid 
and mutinous troops and thus savetl his former 
patron from in-ult and outrage. [CAn/inr 
(hilinr, 3S3.1 


Safdah Jaxg 

Mirza Jliiqiin, entitled Abid Mansm- Klian 
and Safdar Jang, was the nephew and son-in- 
law of the late S^adat Khan Burliaii-ul-mulk 
and succeeded to his subahdaii of Oudh 
immediately after his death (1739). He was 
now at the maturity of his powers, being about 
thirty-five yetirs of age, and maintained the 
best equipped and most martial contingent of 
troops in the Empire nest to the Klzam’s. 
The most valuable core of ius army consisted 
of six to seven thousand Qizilbashes (j.c., 
Turks settled in Persia) who bad once 
belonged to Kadir Shah's army, but elected to 
stay on in India. Safdar Jang was extremely 
lavish of money on his army and would pay 
any price, without the least thought, in order 
to secure famous captains or good soldiers. 
Iranian Turks (popularly called 'Mughals’ in 
India) were the best fighting material then 
avUabIc in Asia ; these were his special 
favourites and he paid them Rs. 50 a month 
per trooper against Rs. 35 only which India- 
bom horsemen drew, ^^^len ho renewed hU 
forces, if his eyes were struck by a soldior’B 
look of smartness or efficiency, he would on 
the spot raise his pay, by Rs. 10 for n 
trooper and Rs. 2 for a ‘foot-soldicr. In 
addition to giving high pay, he took care to 
supply hU men with complete equipment and 
good arms and to keep them in comfort. 

The fame of his liberality and personal 
care for his troops spread abroad and large 
nurobere of recniits flocked to his standards 
for enlistment. According to one writer “his 
ilughal troops numbered 20,000, but amon-r 
these were many Hindustanis, who dressed 
therasotves as ^Mughals,' sjioke the Persian 
tongue, and drew the [iiighcr] pav. This was 
esi»cciaffy the case with men from tlic district 
of Jadibal in Kadimir, who were all Shias.' 
like Safdar Jang himself. In short he came 
fo bo fookod upon as the sword arm of tlic 
Shia party in Imlia. His character will be 
described in the course of the lustoiy of ll»c 
next reign when he dominated the stage for 
firej-care. {Inml-t/s-Smla!, 31.] 

Such being the real state of thln-^ at 
Lonrt vn the last nine years of Muhammad 
s rci^, wo can more easily understand 
the simpe that events took during that period. 



Russia and the Five-J/ear Wart 

Bt C. a. 


I 

U ^iTIL quite recent times it -was 
customarj' to speak of Africa as ''the 
dark continf'nt,” since, except for small 
strips of land near the coast, the greater 
part of it remained unkiio^vn. Today the 
phrase could better be applied to the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, usually grouped 
together nuder the name of Russia, and in 
this case the difficult^' of discovering what 
is happening is due not so much to 
geographical difheidties as to the deliberate 
misrepresentation of information. On the 
borders of the U.S.S.B. there e.xists a 
colony of journalists, White Russians and 
other?, tvho earn their living by informiug 
the outside v.OTld, as frequently as 
poasible, of tbe imminent downfall of the 
Soviet, due to the inhuman brutalities of 
tlic go^ ornment. Beside this deliberate 
anti-Russian propaganda which is to be found 
in most capitalistic countnes, there is also 
the difficulty that investigators who penetrate 
into Russia, usually look at Russian problems, 
economic and political, without having any 
clear idea of the background of Russian 
history under the Czarist government, and 
also, having been trained under a capitalist 
economic sjstcin, they judge what they see 
by comparing it with n totally different, and 
therefore irrelevant system. This may be 
made clearer by taking a concrete 

example. Recently Stalin, the General 

Sccrctan- of the Purty, made a speech 
(July, li)31), which was hailed by the 
capitalist press of the world as marking tlie 
break-tlown of the Five-Year Plan and the 
return to capitalism, since he spoke about 
the ‘‘establislimcut" of piece rate wa«»es. 
Now, if one has stucliod anything of the 
llu>.siau statistics, one finds that piece rate 
wages were frequently p.aid long before this 
announcement was made and at most this 
aniiouneomciit merely estendod the scope 
of the existing practice. The important part 


of the speech, which most papers liardly 
noticed, was the section dealing with the 
position of the expert and technician since 
up to tbe present the U.S.S.R. has not felt 
It safe to trust the non-party experts of the 
Czarist regime, whose help would however 
greatly faeditate the progress of the famous 
Five-Year Plan. 

The great object of the U.S.S.R. is the 
estabbsbmcnt and maintenance of a class-less 
society, which is to be based on collective 
ownership of the means of production, and the 
success or failure of the Five-Year Plan will 
not in any way affect the realization of this 
pui^osc, it may hasten or retard matters, but 
that is all. The capitalist countries of the 
world have only just awakened to the fact that 
the U.S.S.R. is a fact, and for them, possibly 
an unpleasant fact. The Russian Revolution 
has definitely passed from the first sta^ of 
violent upheaval, which was iinavoiaable 
since power was suddenly transferred from a 
propertied minority to the proletarian masses, 
and has now entered on the second stage of 
social advancement. The capitalist countries 
have been amazingly slow in realizing tlint 
the communistic economy is rapidly and 
successfully being spread in Russia, and many 
jieople today still seem to think of tlic 
US.S.R. as a countiy gov erned by a gang 
of unscrupulous criniinals who are in daily 
peril of assassination at the liands of the 
enraged masses whom they arc exploiting. 
Xcwrtbclcss, fho Korid today is efowly 
awakening to the fact that the hardy possible 
is being achieved j but when one considers 
the amazing progress in hydro-olocfric 
developments or the building of new factorlc®, 
one should remember that these are of only 
supcrficLal interest ; the tractor and combine 
liave a symbolic value of tJie jjrogress 
has been made and reflect the enthusiasm of 
a newly awakened people as contrasted with 
the somewhat liopdc««ly helpless feeling that 
pervades so many other countries at present. 
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II 

Bet^ocu the orclin m cajnta\i«t sj stem of 
plapDing ami jiiethod® of prodwetion and the 
Russian !^^ -tern there i« a great thiferencc. In 
tlie fom^cr ca-e the planning i- luiutwl to the 
particular umt,in the latter the < conoraic n eltare 
of the uholc nation i' jilamied The cap>tah-«i 
fia^tein aini' at the (rcatidn of monopohe- 
m order that profit- m i\ be maintatned anti 
enlarged It doo^ not eon-uler the need- ol 
the population in the ordei of their nigcnoj, 
and tlurcfore ina\ mnnufactuie lirowork- 
whu'h otfer oppoitunmo- o{ huger piofit-. 
than cloth wlueh iui\ bi inme Mict—arN 
The c vpit.di't eeononn i- theielot. » ht-ualh 
pl.uiU— econonu. Tht ’>o\i(i «cononn, 
on the other hainl. coU'-uhi- tin whole 
eioJioinu h<ld, and einln'aec- ttpialK pr<otUu- 
tiovi coU'Uinptton, and <Ci'tiilnu\on. awl \- 
thtrelort a lull' plamii d < eonomc 

'Dure 1' a nii'tiiktn idta aiioni ilu '^oent 
planning that till re 1- no mom m n loi iht 
indiMdual woikmau Du- i- mu .ueurait. 
-•lucc theie A dituut' plan allow'd lor 
liaiidicraft, or D'shn /" imiu-i»\ lh< mtlej'tn- 
ilent producer ma\ n-i hi- own tool-, and 
hi» own Idiour to -ell -onu jnoilmi dirteth 
to the von-umir, hut the nnddh man and 
eiuplovcr of labour i- xeparded a- a paia-ite 
uni t'XpIoiter, and 1- tleait with .ntortlmgK 
'Dll' SoMot planiiing al-i* eo\«i' teiuin 
field-, not ii-ualU uuhuhd m tajnt.di-t 
eoiuitne-, and tlw eduiational piogmtmm i- 
plaiineil a- cartlulK a- tin proUhtn ot 
inert i-od coal prodmiion 'Diere i- a dtlinitt 
.itteiiipl on tile p lit ot tin ''oxiet Cio\elltimnt 
to rai-e the eultilral U'M I o| tin people, and 
i-peeull\ to lemoci dlutpnc. bttati-e 
without the -luce— ot tin- p»rt ot their 
prognunme. their mam tin <-tibIi-ii- 

mtiu and inaintt nam i oi .i ,1,-— It — 

-oen t\ . would not bo ailm d 'Dm p.oleta- 

n m 'hef.itnr-hip detnuir b awn- at » liightr 
-t nulanl of life. -o tint whii it pre-tnt in 
,i}iUili-t eonntrn- ar« tin phi-nn- of tin 
-( lit I mtilligent'ia. iiiai b etjnalK opin to 
ill on iiibi r- of -oeieti lA>r>whert ni the 
'^oM't pluming there i- I'u- fund iiiu nt.il 
innri-t in the pioph tli* in-<l\t-, whnli 
toiUra-i- inactia luirktd miiiiur with the 
jnrtid mt<r>-t di-pli\i'd In the poatrnnitm- 
of mlur countne-. 


In order to get -omc idea of tlic va«tnc— 
of tht Ru-«mu phu, one -hoiild take an 
ordinara Atia-, and compare the relatisc -v/c- 
ot the U S. R and India. One know- in 
Indu the length of time it takc^ to get c% cn 
the ci.D-n- lignre-, out, and their nccuracc 
lia- been -erioii-l\ cpie-tioned w hen they do 
at lu't AjijKar, hut here there i- a country 
doing -oiuetluug infinite U more complex, and 
on a largc-r -cab?, — and doing it ffUcccs-fulK . 
rut w.aj in which it is managed that lirat 
thcic are the general outline* of the «chcine 



\ "he k werk r ef th' "'.oe.t X'h •• i 

pm{Mi-td, b\ a -mill bode of nun. and the 
ditad- an tin n fiilttl up l>\ tiu ilifftrcnt 
foeal .nuhoritu The uitnuair aiithoriti 
ri-t- III till- Minil bod\, whuh In- to decide 
ill Hiatt' r- about whub -nmt di-pnte an-e- 
OliMoiisK the -mn — of the -cheine tl'-ptnd- 
on two ihmg-. whetlur tlu eentnil aiithoriti 
may not make impo—ibie ilfm.md-, and 
-fcondh tlu aruiru-y of the lot.al platmiiig 
IkhIic- who are re.pon-ible for the detail-. 
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Tlic ]>lan 1', iiioreo\cr, flexible, and if 
(\]i«ri('iu( «!iow« that a mi«tabc ha« been 
111 i(l< . till n It can be altered- 

''uui atn eeonomic deielopmcnt i" 

KjI.mUd a^ bung a <jne=tion nf pohci. tEit 
i- tri ‘•.n. It ha- to be (bsciiS'ed ixhetber there 
I- themed for this particular dexelopnient 
aiid whit 1' It- relatiio impoitanee to 
t'i( ii itioii a- a Mhole, the matter i- di-c«— eel 
.md dcudeil b\ the All-tTimn C'o»gi<— ot 
t- The general polie\ haMiig lieen 



d< tided upon, the next ,top i- for the different 
unit- to di-rn-s and rejtorl to the central 
bod\, xthieli in turn faminlate- the general 
objettiu- in aceorthinoe ivitli the pohey tliat 
ha- Ihu) laid down, .and Care is alwaxs 
e\<rei-ed to di-tingm-h between •indertakiiigs 
.if loial, legional and All-Unfon impoit- 
anee. Now, the object of the manager of a 
-ingle protlming unit U to got 'the l»rg<.«t 
\o nine of good- protlw^l with the inaxinnnn 
elln n ne_\. Hk maiugrT, th<refore, fonmiIa(«-s 
.1 plin, -tating in tlie hr-t jiHi-c the amoniit 
of giKnl- he hope, to mnnnfaetnre, ami the 


materials and supplies he will need to oanr 
Out this progi'ainino. Detail- regarding 
technical difficnltie-, que-tions ns to the 
efficicncx of labour, and all other problem- 
arc <liscu--cd b\ the authorities concerned. 
Ultimateh . the centre w ill receive the aggre- 
gate forcea-t of the requirement- and the 
product- of tViat p.irticular industn . 'I'here 
will of coiir-< be -iniilar i-timite- for agrie’il- 
tiiral prodmt- and aUo concerning the need- 
of tin < iHi-miuT. 

It I- oinioii-lv extrcnieh unlikelv that 
ill tin -< different rotiinreinents and estimates 
will ht 111 togethir, iiid thi- i. the hardest part 
of the ta-lv. dceidnig whit to reject, and what 
to km-p. The demand- for raw iivitcrial-, 
-eiiii-hiu-liod good', and capital equipment, miv 
hot be met from Rii— lan production, though 
olnioii-l\. a- the conntn develop', it will 
beioiiio le— ami Ic-- nccee-arx to look out-ide 
R«— »a for thctc thuig-. But for the pre-ent 
tho-e iiee<U can onlv be satisfied by finding 
-omo mimim-itioned, exportable surplus wliieh' 
can be -old in foreign countries, and the 
iiioiiet -o obtained ran then be u«cd for the 
piircha-e of tlio-c commodities that the 
U < S.R. max mjinre. The central body then 
has got a Herculean ta-k, but it ehoiild ho 
reiuemberiHl that it is required to reconcile, net 
b\ potbeticil, but im/i-fie oqiji'ri/ofcs 

ni 

The beginning of what is popularly known 
as the ri\e-Year Plan, can be dated from the 
X car Ibil, when the fir-t legi-lation setting up 
the State Planning Conimi-sion (Go^plmi) 
and clireetiiig it to work out a single nation- 
wide cooiioinic jdan on the ba-i- of the pl.m 
for electrification approx'od bx the Eighth 
Sox let Coiigre-s, xvas pi'sed. In addition, if 
xxas al-o directed to xvork out the pre-siug 
economic ta-ks of the immediate future iu 
the fullest detail. Here oiie clearly finds the 
ide.\ of there being two categoric-, things 
xxhicli belong to “the general future,” ii"d 
others xxhieli belong to ‘‘the calendar x-car” 
plan. Tlie objectix-es and hopes of Ru— i'i are 
to be found in the foniier, and the m.uid.ife 
gixeii to the operating unit-, i- contained in 
the l.itfer. After 1024 f.'o^plan doveloiwd 
for the xxhole U.S a -ene- ofonexc.ir 
plans, and this eoiitiniKHl till 100>;! ^\heiJ it 


RUSSIA AXD THU FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


iU<) 

was sticcwletlb' tlic faimaw Five-Year Plan, allots a certain margin ot piofit. In gtiurat 
Tlio figure's in Mhioh the mandate for the the ‘.elling price m ill bo fixed bi the Sniiromo 

“oalondar year” plan is expre-sed are the Economic Coiiuoil (Vc'^etdui). 

“control” fiVurcs lor the schoine, and the*»e 

“control” figure:? can be altered and amended IV 

Mhencx or need arises, Russiia, lik.< Iinlu, lia-- tor a long time 

The Supremo Economic Conned (Ve'^eidu) boon ba-iHl on agiicultuio as tiio tuiulninoiit.il 
and the Conimi'ariat tor Snpplu., lYarcom- <«ovirie ot iiieiihood for the people. You 

snab) .iro the tun goionimcnt dejiartnM nt- the ResoUitvon ot I'tlT eontainod two fon o-*, 

which doil with mdu'tnal production, the the hist the pc.i-ant ii-ing that e-tablnhed 

latter de.ahng with nil quo'tions of food pro- thi peasant piopnotor, wlio desired a el i"- 

diiftioii In most import. mt induslnos thire less, biU an iiulnuhialistie socioti, the sooomi 
is one groat combination 
rallod the OhiPiliiirnifi which 
bins the raw mati rmU, and 
sells the fin.il pi'odiuf. and 
directs a group of l.ietones, 
lint oaih induidu.d t.ictoiv 
Is respoiisihle to it® paituvilar 
(ihif'diiit'iiifi M'hat .ill thi:» 
mctuis will Ikoohu (.learer 
it a liipotlutu.d i xainplo »s 
consiilorccl Nupposo it w 
known that 1,000 mauiuls ot 
cotton can bo nnnutaotund 
in the Unitotl St.iti' into 
',000 siju.iro \,irds nf doth 
<if a certain (pi.ihti , and tlf.it 
111 Uu'sia the mnouut piiutnc- 
I'd Is onU 1,*’00 siju.ui \.mls 
of doth. Ills ob\n>ns that 
,1 gioatci dogii’o ot dluien- 
11 i in be attainni. and. 
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(Ippondent on the neither which cannot be 
controlled The difficulties are to a large 
< xt( nt n\ c rcoine th'* establishment of the 
big vtate farin', and In the introtluction of 
<ollt(.n\o faming. There ba« been the 
ddibernte e\tcimina’ion of the />i/fftornch 
)HM-aut cla", not becau'C of their wtaltli, 
iiiit becaii'e ill official 'O^iei theor\ a 
Is o\])loiting others b\ meari= of hire<l laboui, 
and ulnioii'K e\or\ indnidnal peasant might 
a' lire to become a liilnl if fa\omed with a 
lu(,\.\ hart't't, and thi* nonld be an obstacle 
to an\ ‘cUeme for collectivization. The 



-oliitioii of the Rii"iau' for enionraging 
large scale fanning i« the introduction of 
mieliincn. on the farm. Thii' tliongh the 
vill ige niai be in one jiarticular pl.ice, the 
workers are hou-ed in cani\aii' Avhich follow 
behind the tractors .^IHl combim's. In 
l')2S at She\cbcnko t\\cnt>-«i\ ^nll.igo 
<-nt<n-<limo an aj:re<ni(iit with the M. T. S. 
(iiiiehine tractor station) that the\ on their 
sid< would unite allthfir fields n inOMiig the 
dividing f< ncf s ainl boiiiidarii and in rctnni 
they were to line at their dispo-.al the 
neoc^sarj tractors and an accomiwnxing 


staff of agronoiniets and mechanics. The 
result was that the cO't of cultivation 
decreased from twenty to fourteen rubles 
per hectaic, and the income increased from 
i\ft\-two to eightN-tliroe rubles per hectare. 

All this may be interesting, and 'uggc^tive, 
ospceiallv to the iinemplo\ ed in a c.apitali't 
countr\, but the ii«oal side that one read' 
about in the Press, is the wickcducss of the 
L* '' s. R. m dimiping cheap articles in 
other countries, wlio-e cheapness is the rC'iilt 
of “sweated” l.ibour. Now, in the first place, 
the object of the L'. &. S. R. is to have fiveel 
stable prices for the different commodities, 
and therefore it may .allow lai^er profit' in 
some industries, th.in in others, and in some 
c4«o« It ma_\ even arrange that the article 
shall bo sold at IcS' than the co«t pnee. 
Vlien, for example, it neces«an' to buy a 
certain amount of raw materi.al out'ide 
Riis'ia, take for instance the ca«c of cotton, 
of which scvent\-li\e percent at prc«cut is 
produced in Turkestan, and tin? rest bought 
from foreign countries, the price (control 
price) paid to the grow er» in Turkc'taii was 
not based on external pncC', but calculated 
outlie basis of what the standard of life in 
that part demanded. For buying the remaining 
eottou the Olitcflnii'nin is allowed to utiliif 
a coilaiii amount of foreign exchange to buy 
tlie foreign cotton at the world price, and 
then tills Is ^old at the control price to the 
factories 

Tlie s\st<*m of jiiiee ofintml makes the 
management of production a technical problem 
ofiK, and thus tho'C rC'poii'iblc for production 
arc not worried In the probhui' of iiegotLiting 
contracts on a competith c price ba'is. The 
luaiiagcmeiit is coiieerned oiil\ with tlie reebie- 
tioii of the cost of production through the 
efficient utilization of the resources at their 
disposal. Thus the whole idea of profit^ i' 
oltctcd, ami in place of the huge gains and 
los-px wlmh one i' accustomed to in capit.ah-t 
coHtitnes, tiure ma\ be regulated, planinil 
profits, or again tliere mai, be siijier-jirofit 
or los». If jirofits occur the\ arc not ntci — 
anlv nssumeil to belong to that particuhir 
indnstn, a p-rt, aaniiig from ten to twint\ 
|Hrceiit is ibdiutid for the ••ciiltiind bincfit” 
of the workers in that jurtiuilir indii-tn : 
ten per cent is withdrawn b\ the state :i' a 
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the minmunu amount ot iioi i v-itio- nlmli 
are nwe«''ar\ to do -omttinng uion than 
''Vmtain hfo- fhe inm who nciiM'-. R-. lOd 
hdN thtn R'' 400 loti, but now In timk tlmt 
Wha&toV>u\ iioiw v-t ntiaU at iiiihitod juuo- 
-inflaUd not b‘raiisc ot tonipotitivo biiMiig, 
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To 'Um u|> tin n. tin Rii"-iaiix it jiii-int 
't<m to b< dt moiMiating two thing-, hi-t, 
tliat maihnn- e m In n-iil l>\ min to im]irovi 
In- -t iinl lid ot lil( ni'to.nl ot ihgj.idmg linn 
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=j>f“n£ o\(r R' 3,000,000.000 hi China and 
‘\[aiir 'lai la Thoagli ‘•ho sont thon-and* of 
minastr', ciiguioor' and othor toohnionl men 
in tho hope ot making Manchima a home for 
the -ui-]ilu« population of .lapan, lot onB 
200,001) Ja]>an{'e haie s-ettled down there 
during the ipiarter of a centnn of Japanese 
control 

TllF SI\()-.TvPV^T-E ReI.ITION'- 
The Ciinc'e attitude towards Japan, 
lioweier, i- one of non-co-opeiaiion, and 
tins interfere'* "ith Japan'' piogmmme 
nt de\ eloinuent The real fe;»r ot the 
Chnie'C* i' that Japan inean® to anni\ 
Mmehuria sIomU jn-t a' 'he did Kon\>. 
Eieii under normal conditions Japan mam- 
tani« fin mitij of about T,*i00 «oldieis along 
her niilw ly ''OnP- fix’ gmn i»ie detenni- 

nitiow of China to end foioign doniinotion 
iiieien «(’Ction ot her ternton, uhethcr it 
bo in the form of troati port concession 
area', lea'^ed harbouve or railwai zones m 
wlucli foreign troops can be kept under old 
treat! term',— has been cau'ing Japan a gn at 
deal of aii^ict! during the la't leu leir* 
With the Using tide of nattonali'in, dw 
o\poct(d new China to intrmge upon 

Jauinesc ounor'lup of the South Manchurian 
RailwaiiOr upon Japan’s long lea-ehold on 
the tip of Liaotung Penui'ida, an area of 
1,300 'fpiare miles which inclndcs the eitie», 
of Doiren and Port Arthur. For the present 
trniible the Japanese acensf the Chiinxe of 
Invin^ atteiniited to de-^troi the Smith 
^lauchuTiou Uoiluax, while the Chinese 
iixa'ntaiii that J>nian proiokcd trouble u» 
Order to liml .i preti'^t for the oreiijiation of 
Manidiuria. 

The Chinosi- x\ould naturalh fikt to see 
thcmWw.iy and the leased temton handed 
hu’k to her, htif J.ip.m would consider no 
‘‘liuidiug luck” until or unles- vhc i' forceil 
to do 'O. J.ipm Mon hir position m 
Minehiiiii thmiigh two costb u.irs. Aftor 
the Hr-tortht'C which m.,,, with China, «he 
u.i- forciij fn .1 toiieert of European 
PoMM'iutu gnmg liaik Mint shchadMOn. 
<rfib to liivc Rti-'U move and grab the 
coie'cd \iri/<- Mitliin h—tliau two sears, lu 
IPOO nu'-i.i sutiug iiiidir the pntixt of 
iieces^itU' crui'ed by the Hover UpnsiH", 


filled ilanchuria m it)i troop', and after 
signing the Rover protocol did not mote 
them out, though she obhgitod herself to do 
SO- The continued prC'Cnce of Riusian 
troop' 111 Manrhuiia and Rus-.iau aguro^^ions 
HI Koiej brought on flic Rii'U'--fap.mose 
War ot l‘)04-0 >, and Japan naturalh imin- 
taui' that had 'he not 'pillcd blood and 
treasure in those two \eais all of Mancluiii.i 
would toiLii he as nnicli a part of Rus«ia as is 
‘sibei la. 

The treats of Poitsinouth, which ended 
the Ru3so-.rap iiu*s<,. w av. and which was later 
lonhrmedbi China in a 'Cpaiate treats with 
Jaixiii. uiatle tlie Japaiu*-e Empire Rn-si'a's 
swioisae.r in the least of the Daifcn-Port- 
Vnhur area, and gno Japan the Russian-buih 
tia'poctvtioii line running pnrtliwaid from 
D.nren to Cli.uigeh«H, a di'tinoe of about 43''^ 
miles, together with a soutli-easterly branch 
rnniung hoiu Mukden to Antnng on the 
Yalii riser, whieh maiks th(‘ bonndan 
between Koiea and Mniiohniia. The whole 
sXxtciii, to which Jnpaii ha® ndded lo" than 50 
mdcs m the last 24 i cavs, is b‘)4 nwles in 
hngth. But m tills railwai Japan inherited » 
nun The Ru"ian« liad built the line on 
Ru'Si.aic fii<-foot g-xige and tlien, ns their 
armies retreated, tlu ‘1 took the ojiportuiuty to 
wre<k the truck' and bridges. Cftcr the war, 
Japan leb.iilt the line on &i.indard -Vmenean 
gang**, and has now more or Ic'S eomplctod the 
tostl\ double-traekiiig ot tlic whole ay-teni. 
The Gwiemiuewt of Japan and some private 
•lapanese inve'toi-- have 440,000,000 ven 
mvestod III tlu-3 enterprise, the balance sheet' 
for which topped O',)4j000,,000 \en m 19’2S. 
Vt Davnii the JapaiU'e have converted a poor 
little Ruwaii town and a 'lUed harbour into a 
magnihceiit city of 250,000 people with one 
of the best h irhours in the I'ar E.i't. Hnv mg 
aehieied there what &!ie ii.is, J-niaii i' ditei- 
wiined not to rclmijui-h lur •special pO'Uion in 
Manchuria and in inner Mongolia. In spite of 
the prosxnt negotiation-, J-apni declares that 
her stand i' unalterable, even sliould it bocoini 
aijiHstioii of Japan agun-t tlie ri't of the 
world, lle-nle- Jur claim to lur jio>ition 
bastd oil wliat •-he hii! done for Manchuria, 
Japan covets it hcc.iuse nuuh of her food for 
her ;iii/} I'.m m.itirh}’ 

for her glowing factories come from theie. 
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MAN'CaURIA’s Xatcral Resotjrces 
"MVliat is it that is so attractive about 
^ilaackuria tliat China, Rus-ia and Japan are 
^trngglmj to have a hold upon it ? First of 
ail it must be meutioued that-JIancharia is a 
territory oi 3'^o,000 square miles in ertent It 
contains va't areas of untilled land equal in 
fertility to the best of the farm lauds any- 
where in the world. For its size it is sparsely 
populated, having about 24,000,000 inbabitaot*. 
Comparativclv stated, it may be noted that 
^lanchuria with its 24,000,000 people is six 
times as lai^e as Chihli and Shantung 
provinces in China combined- Whila these 
provinces arc greater in man-power, having 
together a population of 55,000,000, 
Manchuria is far richer in its n.atural 
resource'*. Besides her vast areas of virgin 
soil, Manchuria has mountain stands of (iaitwr, 
eplendid waterw.»ys and navigable rivers. It 
i« al'O rich in coal, iron, oil shale and mineral 
dopodt'. 

Maacimria's importance in the trade of 
the Far East may be gauged from the fact 
that her exports were more than a third of 
the exports from all of Chtaa and her imports 
more than a fourth of the total imports of nil 
Cliina in the year 1928. The South 
JLaiichurian Railway hauls about 9,000,000 
tons of freight from interior points to Dairen 
in a year, and Dairen’s export tonnage has 
gone up to more than 1,125,000. These 
astoundmg figures are in a Largo measure due to 
the r.ipidily with which Chinese immigrants, 
suffering from disorder and extortion in China 
proper, liare flocked to Manchurhi and 
settled down to cultivation. 

The South Mmehurian Railway, which is 
owned by Japan, i« con-idored by Japane-^j 
civilian* to b"* a magnificent civilizing agency ; 
it* phiKnthropies every year are ennmous. 
Though there arc only 102,000 Japane-e 
in all of Manchuria, out-ide of the Dairen-Poit- 
Arlhur rone, act in 1928 the South Maachu- 
ri.an Railway appropriated 2,400,000 yen for 
■ “chool", 981,000 yen for college* and univcrsi- 
tie',2^1,000 acn for p.iblic Vibniric*, 1,“T1,000 
for h‘''pitaU and 5s8,000 yen for a central 
lalr'^nton- which invc-tigxle* u-<n to which 
Manchuri-an prcKl-icU miy be put. Thc'C 
scli'vaU, ho-pit-al' and libraries are open to 
JapanC'C and Chine..e alike. In addition 


to tiiese, the Railway maintains livestock and 
expcriiacntal farms for the benefit of 
itmehurian peasant*. But the Chinese 
declare that the Railway is an exploiting 
agency and that it draias ^lanchuria’s wealth 
to Japm. Against this picture of develop- 
ment of new land*, influx of hardworking 
unmigrunt*, growing tonnage and imports 
and exports must bs set the continual 
uacertainty of the internal Manchurian situa- 
tion, and the fact that business in general in 
Afauchuria staggers under the tremendous 
handicap of Yario .13 inflated and frightfully 
depreciated currencies. 

Along the South Manchurian Railway 
the Japanese yen is in general u*e but ilukd‘’n 
has its own fengpiao, Kirin province has its 
own paper money and the city of Harbin has 
its own dollcr notes which are unacceptable 
outride of the city except at a bear)' discount. 
Japan’s pLin U to stabile the whole of the 
Maneburian situation by attracting to 
Manchuria large amounts of American and 
other foreign capital, under Japanc«c 
giiranfoes if ncccssar\*, thereby swcllii^ the 
foreign population of Mauchnria. China 
too wants American capital but she resents 
the idea of it, coming under Japanese guarantee 
or guidance. 

JaPAXE'SE .KSD RC5SIA^• IxTEREsra 

However much China may protest against 
Japan’s domination, the Japanese seem 
unwilling to consider the Chinese point of 
view on JLanchuna. Japan's real fear is the 
Soviet throat embodied in what is called the 
Soviet Protectorate over Outer Moncmlia. 
The Chinese determination to end foreign 
domination is worrying Ru-'ia ol-o. The 
Soviet Government fears, and not with- 
out reason, that new Chiim may attempt 
any day to seize the whole of 1,090 miles of 
the Chine-e Eastern Railway, and if this ever 
happens, Ru%-La will h.avo eiihcr to jieldor 
fight. The Chinese Ea«tcm, which lies whoUv 
within Manchuria, was built by Ru'-ia in 
order to reduce by 56S miles the di-Uncc 
between Movcow and Vbdivo*tock, when 
mea-ufed i^in-t the northern or all-Ra.'-ian 
route north of the Amur River. The railway 
was completed in 1901, under an a'weement 
signed in 1S96, which provided that the title 


r>-3 
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to the whole line was to pass to China eighty 
years after it was opened to traffic, Ajx 
additional clause grants China the right to 
buy the line any time subsequent to thirty-six 
years after completion, i. c., any time 
between 1937 and 1981. The status of the 
line is further complicated by notes and ex- 
changes during the Washington Conference 
in 1922 and by what is known as tlie Mukden- 
Russian agreement of 1924. This last 
document reduced the term of reversion to 
China from eighty to sixty j ears, and also 
recognised the independence of ^The auto- 
nomous government of the three eastern 
provinces of China” and the overlordship of 
the late hlarshal Chang Taao-hn, who was 
then officially in rebellion against the Peking 
Government of those days. 

Under the existing agreement the Chinese 
Eastern is operated by a board of ten 
directors, of whom half represent the 
Chinese Government, but who actually 
represent the Jlukden regime. The 
President is a Chinese but he has no 
power, all real power being in the hands of 
an appointee of Moscow who holds the title 
of manager. Various international agreements 
arc on file specifjdng that all Chinese Eastern 
Railway profits are to be held in trust until 
the final disposition of the lino is decided, but 
for the last two years those agreements Imvc 
been disregarded and JIoscow and Mukden 
have shared the profits equally. However, 
it must be mentioned that the Chinese 
have succeeded in breaking the grip 
the Russian Communists had on Chinn. They 
have executed thousands of "reds” and liavo 
driven thousands more out of the conntiy. 
J-ot only have the Chinese Nationalists broken 
with the Russian Communists on the ground 
that they interfered in China’s internal affairs, 
mit Russia’s intrigues to detach Slongoha from 
China and attach it to the Union of Soviet 
■'ociallst Republic have aroused Chinese ire. 

llJu'lc flus is so, there arc others who 
believe that the Communists arc still strong 
in spite of the suppression, and that there is a 
strong ^ack-to-iloscow” movement in the 
^.ation.ah'st P.arty, It is not surprising there- 
fore if one finds a lurking fear that the 
Cliinese might again turn to the Russian 
Soviets for aid and thus revive the spread of 


Bolshevist world revolution propag.anda. It 
is this fear that makes Japan take a firm stand 
on the question of hlaiichuria. Until China 
is strong enough to manage her own affairs, 
Japan must retam her power in Itlancliuria, 
they say, to prevent Russian aggression 
through hfongolia. Even at the present crisis 
in Manchuria, the Japanese high command is 
alarmed because of the growing concentration 
of Russian troops on Siberian soil, immediate- 
ly west of ilancbuli and east of Pograniteb- 
iiaj-a, the Western and Eastern ends 
respectiv'cly of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Japanese inquiries as to the causes of this 
tnobilization only brings the reply that it is 
designed to protect the railway from roring 
bands of armed Chinese soldiers. Japm 
naturally fears to yield to China’s demands 
because of the latteris inability to resist 
successfully Russian aggression. 

America’s Attitude and Svmpatuy 

While China socks American help, Jn^ian 
naturally is against American interference 
since that might go against Japan’s interest 
in Manchuria and Oiina. However, American 
sympathy is with Cluna and the Chinese 
aspiratio'ns to moderniic their country. Apart 
from obligations based on moral principles, 
America is interested in China because of 
trade possibilities with a modernized China, 
and of its obligation according to the 
Washington Treaty to guarantee the sover- 
eignty of China. Further, it must be pointed 
out that the United States has a direct 
interest, as made clear by trade statistics, in 
the development of Manchuria. In 1908, 
for instance, 63 per cent of all Manchurian 
imports came from Japan, and only less than 
1 per cent from the United States. But in 
tho year 1928 Japan’s share of the total 
imports liad declined to a little less than 46 
per cent, while American imports constituted 
14 per cent of Manchuria’s pm chase abroad- 
The United States' share of this rapidly 
growing business has been increasing annually, 
not only in tot.d but in proportion to the 
whole. Oil furnishes tho largest of American 
imports to ManchiirLa, while jranchuria’s 
exports to America are made up in largo part 
of furs, hides and hog bristles. 

At present there are over twenty-sis 
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American business concerns in Dairen, eighty- 
nine in Mukden and one hundred and ststy-six 
in Harbin. The managers of large American 
firms in ilanchuria all say frankly that thej’ 
would not huTG a doU-ir invested there except 
for the sGcvuity which is afforded by dapar/s 
interest in Tdanchuna, and her determination 
not to allow disorders into her zones of 
interest. Several scores of American firms 
use Japanese firms in Dairen as thchr import- 
ing and distributing agents, thus sa\ing large 
overhead expenses. Though America has 
always been sjunpathetic to Chinn’s national 
aspirations, her dptemiination in regard to 
the present situation is to act, as far as it is in 
keeping with her sense of international justice, 
with the League. Secretary Stimson of the 
United States State Department is tanking an 
intensive study of the Manchurian problem 
and IS investigating if Japan is carrying out 
her pledges to untlidraw her troops in Jlan- 
chiirift to the railroad rones defined in the 
Portsmouth treaty, and ns to the measures 
taken bv China for protecting Japanese 
nationals in iranohuna in the event of 
evacuation. In bringing about a settlement 
America may streea ivith the League the 
Kellogg anti-war treaty and the nine Power 
treaty of the "Washington Conference, winch 
gunrantces the adniinistmtive and territorial 
integrity of China. America wiH, of course, 
maintain complete independence of action, 
though the general feeling is that she should 
co-operate fulli with llic League. In fact, 
the measures taken thus far by the League 
have the approial of the United State®. 

MaNCIUT.I 1, THE D \NGER SroT 
Prom the standpo'int of international 
relation®, Manchuria the nio®t dangerous 
spot in the world tod.ay. The burning «j«e— 
tioii of China in the pro-ent conflict with 
Japan is : I® Manchuria, which is a part of 
China, to be Chinese or Japanese ” Japan 
nnint.aiu® that M.incimri.i i-, ucce-s-atv for her 
self-pn''cn-ation, and Cliina declare® that 
Manclmna being a part of China, foreign 
domination in tliat part nni-t be ended. She 


sees no relation bctwecii political aggression 
and economic interest. "Wliilc China wants 
Manchuria to be under her control, she w cl- 
comes foreign investments in ilanchiiria. She 
resents, and that righth, Japan’s political 
aggression Wliich she considers to bo an infrin- 
gement on her sovereignty. Since the 
Shantung incident Cluna has been using 
economic boycott as a weapon against Japan 
to awaken her to respect China’s sovereign 
rights. But then the trouble in Manchuria is 
not merely between China and Japan. Students 
of world polities consider that Manchuria ivill 
be the scene of another war bctivcen Russia 
and Japan. B'hcther the present situation 
wall lead to that or not no one can tell at this 
stage. But the evcr-gro>ving determination of 
China fo end all foreign domination will 
certainly bring Russia into conflict with China 
as it has Japan. 

Russia, ansions ns she is concerning the 
possibility of bolding what she haa, would 
certainly welcome any factor which would 
serve to check Cluncse aggression, — any 
factor that is not, of course, allied to Japanese 
interests or tolerant of Jnpan's supposed 
ambitions. ^Vhatover may be ilanehuria’s 
jmlitKol ftttnri', it IS considered probable that 
the population will become overwhelmingly 
Chinese. Without indulging m undue optimism 
it nny be said that the new China faces a 
better future than ®hc did a few y cars ago, 
since she has attained at Ica't a responsilile 
degree of unity among her different sections. 
With respect to the out®ulc world she finds 
that though her relation with Japan has been 
stroineil, x^menca has extended a friendly 
hand. The abrogation of unequal treaties is 
the centre of xlmcrica's foreign policy in 
regard to Chinn, and the action of tlic United 
States in granting a new (.ariff treaty made tlie 
first breach in the iron wall of unequal troatics. 
Whatever may come out of the present trouble 
in Manchuria, it seem® re.n®on.ible lo believe 
that the growing n.ationa!i-m of China on the 
one fide and the ambitions of Ru'=ia* and 
Japan on the other could make Maneliim.a the 
danger spot of the I'ar fla't for some v ear® 
yet to come. 



The Lesson of Ireland 
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1 should like to begin by thanking General 
• Crozier for his book, A Word to Oanaki, though 
I ■wish the price was le««, 'ince there are many 
people in India who could read the book with 
profit, but will be preyented from doing so by the 
price. 

The author’s arguments may be summed 
up roughly as follows • in Ireland the Bnti'h 
pohticians made a mess of things by refusmg to 
face the fact that there was no alternative between 
martial law, and conceding the demands of the 
Sinn Fein Party ; martial law may be un* 
plessmt, hut at «il erents, ft fa b^tfier »Aao the 
reprisals policy which the Black and Tans were 
allowed to pursue ; the atrocities perpetrated by 
these men in Ireland took place ina small country, 
separated by only a few miles of sen from England, 
and in a va^t country like Indi,i, situated at such 
a great distance _ from England, the atrocities 
would be greater if a similar policy were followed ; 
finally, martial law is an impossibility in India, 
and therefore the only alternative is a policy of 
mutual agreement while there is yet tune. Thus 
the choice in India is between a situation infinitely 
worse than the Irish, or practical concession of 
Gandhi’s terms 

General Crozier is above all things a reali«L 
He is a di$tmgui«he<l soldier and himself 
took part in tlic “blood-lust game” in 
Ireland But he could not stay on there. 
As he himself says, “when the Bnti«h 

Government ordered me, in my ‘patriotic’ 
IVD'-Uion of ‘loyal’ pobce officer, to condone 
crimes of violence committed by its patnotic, 
loyal, armed and uniformed servants again‘>t 
defenceless and ‘loyal’ women in Irelaml, on 
account of ‘loyalty’ to England. . . .1 refused . . . 
threw my letters of apointment into a dustbin.” 
Yet he had seen enough of the hapfxmuigs in 
Ireland before he left to become convinced of lie 
utter futility of such a policy. lYitb espenence of 
force of every Lind, both glorious and ignoble, 
General Crozier may be cxpecteil to know what 
It mean®, and be puts the case Bg^«t coercion 
rapressivcly : “Having seen a great deal of 
force in ujc, having applied that force for over 
thirty years, having espcrienced the utter failure 
of force, I mu't neeiU look for other weaixins 
with which to achieve the object— the welfare of 
mankind.” 


• A Word To Owrin : The Lc««on of Ireland 
by ling -Gen. F. F. Crozier. a B , C 31 G_ D. P. O., 
liinilon (Williams & i'ergate Ltd.), iftll. PrKe 
4s. GJ. 


This is the conviction which runs right 
through and lends force to his comparison 
between India and Ireland The Times Literaii/ 
Supplement cntic, however, in discussing this 
book, writes : 

This comparison lacks force and meaning. In 
Ireland a secess’onist Government wrested partial 
mdcpendence from our war-wearied and financnily 
embarrassed nation In India there has been no 
general demand for mdcpendence, no breakdown 
of the ruling power, no establishment of a rival 
Government which could demand surrender or 
even nwotiate a treaty. In fact General Crozicis 
information about India is neither full not 
accurate Jlr Gandhi wields a good deal ot 
undefined and fluctuatbg influence over large 
numbers of Hmdu Indian®, but he is no 
Washington. There have been as8as«ui8tions, 
mob-nots, and a poor attempt at a foragn 
invasion, but the British power m Inaia naa 
never been eeriouslv chdJenzea. As for "Budmash 
auxilmies in the PunjaV’ no ausihnnes, good 
or bad, have been employed there or eJaewnere. 
General Crozier’a programme is to appoint tm 
Indian Viceroy and Indian Govereors, and to 
“negotiate b\ agreement” about the British Army, 
the Indian ’Army, fijiance, the European acm^i 
the pobce, and the British connesion fiw 

and most obvious comment is that it takes two 
to make an agreement. 

Of the fatuous ineptitude of this critici»m it is 
hardly necessary to say much : this critic evident- 
ly knows ns much about India as is u®ual among 
the Ttinc* stifi For example, on October 15, 
The Times informed its readers that in the trial 
following the murder of Khan Bahadur A®han- 
iillnh of Chittagong, the jury had returned a 
verdict acquitting seven of the accused and 
committing two, Hariprat-ad and Bhrttecharji, for 
trial before the Calcutta High Court ! If The 
Times, which has an international reputation for 
accuracy, can solemnly print such news about Indian 
afTairs, one need not wonder at their literary stall 
being equallv uninfonned ! 

General Crozier’s book is really an indictment 
of two things . fir-t, the false sense of “patriotism” 
and “loyalty” current at the present day, which is 
re«pon'ihle for so much unnecessary suffering, 
and, secondly, the pohticians who prefer false- 
hoods and self-deception to Truth. 

“Patrioti"m” (euwj “Loyalty’’) has become a 
worW rcbgion in which flag®, etafuca, w#r 
trophies, unknomi warriors, war mnroria1i>, 
ahruie®, tomb®, cenotaphs, anniicrsnnc® of victoriea 
and “prrat days,” graves, war gratuities, jmno- 
tion, profiteering, and the two minutes’ silence 
are worshiped and lowed down 10 as were ihe 
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polilen images by idolatots of old . —India can 
be free, EuglanJ can be free . .. all can be free 
to do as they sheuM and not as th"y trottld, 
pro\ndal this svorld religion called ‘ Patnoti-m ' 
IS destroyed and iji its_ place is set up “loyalty” 
to the religion of humanity. (Pp 14-15). 

Carrying his anuly-is of the notion of patriots m 
and loyalty further he writes : 

ttTien a citizen cro-'es swords with the inigli v 
and worldly raachiDe imade up of mai and 
materialism) called (joyernmem because of its 
“d’doyaltj-”— in peace and war, but mote parti- 
cuLirlv in war— two things inentaWy happen. 
The citizen is dubbed traitor and “didoj"!’— at 
any rate for the time being, becau®e of reftisal 
to ' comply with the formula, “my country, right 
or wrong” , and the “Goyemmeut,” by Tirttie of 
its strength, bea it'cU, for the tune bang, into 
immoril security behind the «inoke sCTCfH of 
'“Patriotism” and “loyahv.” But the deluge 
alwajs come®, as no ciau 'meed shed his honour 
to wver criminals” aud it is not po'Mble to fool 
all the people for all the tunc 
Sncc»'iye Bnti®h Go'crnmcnts had owms to 
their “di'loyalty" esasp'rated Inshmen to rebellion 
and dubbed (Nm "dido^ar and “unpatnodc” 
Where was the ‘Tatnotutn’ and ‘ loyalty r’ Wbo«e 
was the sod of Ireland ? ini«« « tht soil of 
Jrt^tnd Horc * IVhope i3 the soil of India today T . 
It h no* no«*djle for rn Indian or an Irishmen 
to ^ “potnot'c” to England, though both may be 
loyal to the world of which the l)nti«h coinmcn- 
wealth 18 part ' , _ 

So too with Slahstraa Gandhi. IHiy is thi* 
meek, uoassiiming litili? Hindu lied nlioiit in the 
Engli'h rrc«s and caUoi a hal£-nihc«l Fakir who 
il«*-iTp» to turn the Chn^tna mi^^ionincs out of 
• India t Tor the same reason that the »ame Pro's 
licii about the In-h in 1^20-21 and aceu«nl thin 
of munlenng each other for their good \\ h,it 
humbug! Pro's “'laiidti". Pre#* ^vjtnoU'ni ' 
"Ixiyalti” to what* The Press * “rainoiic” lo 
what— Clod hnows ! Docs Lord 1‘othermcre know * 


General Crotiet's booh coii'i-t' of iwcnty-two 
chaptei^ containing a 'cnc- of parallel betwcin 
Indii and Ireland The ftuthor pomt® out the 
siniil.vrity between the c.i'c* of the two countm— . 
both of which hare jiri'fitnd by Engb-li 
diyclopmcut, both of which are pcogrophicnlly 
iniportmt to ibe •tratefic welfare of England, 
and in l>ctli of winch there ha® been h 
denial of the opportuniii for ‘elf-espier-ion 
in a con-Ututional ni.inntr It i® imro'-'ible 
to go into all the detail' of General CrotiePb 
argument in ihocour'C of a short article While 
hoping thi' review will load readers to the hook 
the utmo't that I can ottc-nipt to do here 
i® to giie ®oire ilea of the central theme 
of the lx->ok~the futility of n policy of murders 
and rapn-al®. 

In IrcUnd there was re'.''rt to the pi'loL and in 
Indii there Im® lieon non-co-i'jH’nifmn and non- 
viehnee and al-o reyoliilioraiy siolcnco though 
on a Tirj limited sodc. In Inlmd Arthur 
Gnfiih and Michael Collin® nntehrsl thtni*»lTc« 
opiin't the gw-ite-t nviehmc the world ha® 
ncr known, the llntl-h Goienimcnt, 


“and succeeded because although tliei stooped 
to undiluted murtlcr, thej scimittecl the offeree 
as the only possible way Cut, while the I’rili'h 
Governmert emplopnp the same means as its 
advenarj, ret only denied I’s use, but endearcured 
to saddle Smn Fein with the atircuics crmini'tcd 
b} its agent' • -Ireland denied none of the 
murders eoninittcd by her men but she still 
objects strongly to heirg saddled with the 
murders of '®uch well-known Tnshmen as 
ilcCu^AU' (Lord M-not of Cork), OCnilaghan 
(jfavor of Liroenck) the cx-major of I,icc'’ricfc 
and Falher Crffin or minor mortals such as 
Kowen (the Welsh Seeict Service agent of the 
BntiSii Goicrmiicnt', Captam Prendergastj the 
OmnicoucLi iicfiu®, Che C.-etJo guardrooui yietini' 
and others far te“5 numerous to raenticn " 
(Pp. 20-21) 

Aft®r the murder of Colonel Smyth, who luvl 
tried lo incite th« R I C'. to i.iuider mdi'cnnn* 
uaHy, and liad had lus own \ l.in put into 
practice acuni't himeclf. the Briti-h CToycrnmiiit 
o^tani/cel a bocH po|nilarly know n «' the Black 
and Tan', who 'hould be rewut'l in England, 
and then «€nt aero®' to Irchind to pncti'O 
Colonel SmyBi’' «nggC'tiou' The horr.bl'' doiels 
winch followed — ail of which arc giiin with 
UTideniahic detail by General Crozier— arc far too 
Well known to in^ dc'cription For ctaiujilc, 
It wa« decided to di-gui'C «oinc policemen i® Sinn 
Peuiev'. and to scnii them to raid the Ki'Unnv 
po«l office Thi' wn® {lone, hut the authonti' 
forpit that the suppo'Cil “Sinn Feiner'” v cuhl 
t.ilk with a cockney accent, in'tcad of the Iri'li 
brogue ' To continue giving a li'( of the ntrati* 
be® would fie pointU'* Tbo-e who are infcrc'ted 
\n them esiti read the book for then.'clvi' It U 
mtere'tmg to note what General Oozier -at s and to 
compare it wiih what ha* been written m anolLtr 
book. Tfff J iitori/ nf Si»» Fn/] j>v P. P. 
O’Hegaiti-. hini'df a Smn Feijifr, eonreniing the 
futility of (he bomb and pi-fol jwjlKy • 

\(ler 1^16 there 'foultl not fare Ion o fl ot 
fired in Irelind iior a gun (ought. TJk) vtre 
totaHy unDcov«an We had the Smn [Viii 
poliei, (he men ’who tr 'di it, the cnthu-i ‘•m 
and support of tl c people Wjthoj' finng a d ct 
we could hate forced from Fji.Und aiiMhhg il at 
we forcol from lur h\ the gun jrvpcy nnd nore. 
We would, at the same ijujc. Laic mihitamcil O'T 
tKilidanty, tx-ajfl Partition ozid j\oid(tl the irata- 
rabk mo'a! di'a'l r which 1.a.i ovcn.ikcri u® But 
for the lack of a firm hT.d on il.> cimI side cf t! e 
moicmcn* there wr® no effort to control the p n, and 
It brought u« lo di-a'ler Thej {tie gunriin) wtre 
franklv Franken-tcin. V,'c our®chc« in cur i.lipd- 
Ur'S and fnllj were rc'pcns.Me for tha’ Franktn- 
steuu Wc laugLt our jouiv.' j-xipk to rtly cp il e 
pun end to di-rcgard cicnOiitig . S neo lOlC 
wr tare Wn damnid fcy tucecv-'tc Jaitr® rf 
irrc'iW'iflc gunmen wiilo’ut and joliticjl 

Iradrrs will out moral couraire ..The (n,) >134 
dww'ter. It wasadi-a-t-f of our own rnking. 
I’Vide. and ignorance, end edff-hn*". ami •hallow- 
nc*S atV'l gun wor'hip—lhew r-ade jj. j} , 
tation which we hare gore through w.t« the 
rrsult c! our own Irvarhes of the Moral I^aw. . .\Yc 
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must pet STrav — we are pettinp awav — from all 
that wor'lup cf physical force, application o£ force, 
contempt for life, for decency, for chanty, and 
tolerance which hare made oiir country a moral 
and physical slaughter house (Pp. 166. 1C9, 170, 
1/3). 

There is unfortunately in India at presenl^ and 
especially in Bengal, a tendency to imitate the 
policy so stronglv. and I believe rightly, con- 
deinneil by Mr. O’Hegartv That the young men 
of Bengal may at times feel driven to despertion 
by the acb'on of some pobce offcer mav explain, 
but does not_ excuse the terrori-t campaign, which 
1 ® do'ng India’s can«e more harm than good. 
The Government at pre~ent =eem® bent on trying 
a repressive policy, but it is doubtful whether 
the repre-'ive policy will do more than drive the 
tsTrori't movement underground, where it will be 
far worse than at present Commenting on the 
murder of Bnti'h officials. General Crorier write* : 
n»rolutionary extremiats do not murder indiv 
ermnalelv or without a cause— that was proved 
uj Ireland. Indi'cnnunate murder u in all 
revolutionaiy circles consider^ During 

revolution once the ball starts rolling both sides 
set to work to a set plan which includes murder. 

. . .It i« not without significance that both in 
Ireland in 1920-21 and in India British soldier* 
were seldom murdered m cold blood. The reason • 
They do their work above board. . When a «€nior 
p-oliec official is murdered in cold blood in India. 
ih®ro IS oliroys a definite recion. . Jtevolutionane* 
cannot affiord to behave foolishly Govemments do 
^ behave— the reason for revolutionarT acnnty 
beme government by fool« • There are thousands 
of honourable men alive tonday, pe«6es«cd of 
erpenence, a knowledge of human nature a flair 
for leadership and a clear corc^’cn of dutv, 
who corjj and would shoulder tbe world s 
burden in the most humble places and 
icTve faithfully under Indians 
iu J"!, ^ pittaiiee. What member of 

the old pang” would do that.. The momtnt the 
question of salaiy <reeps into “emee troth and 
int^tv suffer. India is full of officials who 
put S3l.ny t«»fore service The Indians suffer 
aceo-dnely.. .When the right men get into power 
in Inaia, and the nght thoughts are diffused 
from the seat of supreme aulhonfy in India, 
there wiU be pood will, and murderiDc of 

In other words the rcpre«'ive policy w31 be 
more likely to mvke matter® worse, ralhcr than 
bet'er. A wcial not de-tioye<l by cutting ofl 
the top, but bv dc-trojing the root,, and if 
molutionary actiMty has it-, root? m raisgovera- 
ment. It ran only be cured by good govemmenL 
It Jndn 1 -. to be save-l from the f^te of Ireland, 
two thing- nre neccs-ary : fir-t, the Govem- 
m'-nt mu-t by a genuine chantre of heart convince 
jwpic of Its good ne — I,,. 

the truth and not to try to cover up outrage- 
commilhsl bv it< agent- ; fkvondlv, the In/lian 
Ijader- liave the courage to denounce 

the act- of the tcrrori-ts. I remember the ynytHa 
of a certain former revolutionary, who in the 


conrse of conversclion reniarked, ‘Though vf 
condemn the«e acts publicly, in our hesrfc vt 
are not really sorry.” There et-I be grrsKi 
sinctnty on foth side®. 

General Crozier believes that the way cut of 
the Indian tangle l-e-. through greater co- 
operation between Ind’an* and Engli-hmp. 
I have quoted above the passage m which 
he says that there are thousand® cf hononraWe 
Engli'hmen with experience and capacity fw 
leader-hip who would gladly and loyally serve 
with and under Indians to promote India'® good 
for a mere pittance. In another place he 

We — Indians and Engli-h shke — can have out 
triumph or oar disaster in Irdia. Let u® hope, 
for the welfare of India the Empire and tke 
World, we shall choo-'' wisely . . . ana b^ter thia 
was the case la Deland, whm the delay was loo 
loog . . . Anythaig but an Enpl!®h-cuni-lndjui 
mumph la India will shake the world’® foundanors 
(Pp. 140.111). 

On pages 131 to 136 of Ids book General Crons 
outlines the concrete rrogiamntc of reforms he 
would a«k Slahatma (ranol'i to urge on the 
British Govemment. It is as follows : 

( 1 ) Appoint an Indian Tieerv^. _ ,. 

(Of cour-e, if, owing to circumstance®, loaiao 
could not choose a Mocroy cf their own cclour, 
It would be mxn to them at anv Pine to 
and appoint a VicfToy from wilhm the Bn«ah 
ConmoDwealth tf Nation® a* the csteut/al fericr 
goveiniDg tbe choice rf nccroys cf the loiure 
most be Ui-it the choice is unro-tneted ard *•*» 
nothing whatsoever to do with tbe 13nfi-h _ 

Ecent. In th:® modern menner cf Intcnjalicral 
operation (wiihin the Eriti'h Empire) 1^ cur 
only hope. T1 e cnre-trictcd choice cf a Tieervy 
wou’d oj'ea the whole Imrenal field to Irdia. 
Dutchmen from South Afnca, Au<tfJihar^ 
Canadians, New Zealanders West Indiacs, Erdi‘b' 
men, Ir^mcn ard Anglo-Indiar®, all twrg 
equal, shoidd have an equal intere-t and * 
common ideal. _ Who knows but that some 
missionary or pioneer who has devoted bis or 
her whole life to India for practically nolLm? 
save love (the best of all), niaj not one "day rule 
at Simla ♦ One cficu hears that “one thirg 
that Indians adirire is a jvH-o roAfi’’ ; yet 
the present mode of Viccrcgnrl choice give® ro 
secimty for the appointment cf anv save a 
poIitKian ! Ihc burden of cho.ee shifted" to Indian 
eliouldeis would, at least, s^t Ihcin free from some 
of tbe dangers which dominate licland to-dav and 
make her less happy than she should t*. It i« ionc- 
timc® said that the Mo-km problem in Ind.a 
is ‘•India R Ul-ter"’ It i= indeed, and ju't as 
difficult, but let the Bound Table Ccnfererce rot 
make the fatal mi-tate of the In-h Ccnventicn and 
bow down to a nol-y. thouch important, mironty 
So too. let not the ilcslcm* enter the Corfcrcncv 
with their mind® made up in advarce as did ihc 
Ulstermen in DnbLn. ftuch conduct, in the 
Imperial sen-e, get® nouhere.) 

(3) Appoint Indian Governors and licutcnant- 
Governor®. 

(3) Uproot all eitravaranccs. mince bedpvt 
charges on salanc® to a minimum and abolish all 
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pomp (Wien Itelati'l gained Viei 'Freedom in 1^22 
the fast Engiish Viceroy, clad in gold lace, gaye 
place to the First Governor-General of the In-h 
Free State— an Irishraan, the late Tim Bealy, K C., 
fortifia,.! with sombre top hat and frock coat — a 
humble man Today a retired Indian Civil Servant 
represents the King-Eraperor m equal simplicity at 
the Viceregal Lodge, Dublin. Yet nothiqs has 
been lost, ^while mneh has been gainouT The 
pompon-, and proaperoua Lord Curzon, icignmg m 
sui>et kmgly style at Simla, might have been neces- 
sary to the newls of EagUnd long ago but Indians 
to-day require simpler stuff The appointment of 
an Aiiatralian by the Australians to be Govemor- 
Gen»ral o£ .Australia has brought an initial saving 
ol £b,'W a yew to AnstraW) 

(4) Negotiate by agreemmt the position, pay 
and future of the British Army in India, taking 
into neeounl the poaition of the Bnti»h Army in 
Egypt. 

(□( Ditto the Indian Army, having in view tho 
position of the Egyptian and Iraq Artmea 
(G) Arrange the control of finance and the safe- 
guarding of credit with Great Britain 
(7) Jtike arrangements for the termination of 
appointments of as many Furopeaus as loossible on 
a sliding scale, giving* the option of immediate 
retirement to all, on the lines agreeil by the 
British and Irish Free State Goverh'O'eits in the 
Irish Treaty of lf(2l , and sifeguanling the future 
by arranging for European aid when required. 

(Si B’organize the Indian Police. 

(0) Acquire safeguards from EngUnd 
“If thi-> proramiiic u aceonipli'^hed «Ati'fac- 
torily,” Gener.u Crozier eav-, ‘ ‘BlicE-nnd-T mnery’ 
in Ire\.an»l will not h.\ve been m vam.” But can 
it b ‘ ’ He hojMe mvat thlnje from Mah.itma 
Oandhu NYiio is this Gandlu ’ Ku Onks uhd 
ftii'irop'i ; 

A iiaVM fanatic ? Is he a fanatic or a imolu- 
tlouara f Is Mr. CO'gra'c, the President of the 
Irish Efcc State, a rebel * Be wae at one lime— 
cntin-ly owing to English stupidity t But Mr. 
Gamlhi U not men that ’ He is a ^inot, practi- 


song and ptcacinng the policy of non violence. Mr. 
Gandhi and I stood on the same battlefield at 
Golenso in Natal over thirty years aw, wearmg 
the miihiTm of the Queen Empress He was then 
n bearer in an iDdian Field Ambulance. IV'e were 
both on tile field of battle voluntarily, of our own 
free nili and accord, fightmg for England. 

Mr. Gandhi has since done as much .as any 
other man to weld the Empire together m South 
4iriCa — where there are thoinanJs of Induns 
Anti-liulian Legislation in fiouih Africa always 
reacts agauist Imperial relationship and maiiM 
a settlement of the Indian question more difficult. 
Mr Gandhi, who helped to carry the stnckcu son 
of the late Lord Roberts from the Colenso battlc- 
to ChseseUy , whare. the hoy deed, jasc wltei 
receiving the Victoria Croas, aud who ever after 
remuned the firm friend of the Field-Marshal, 
13 now accused of “disloyalty' bj men ivho ne\er 
fought HI a battle or who debbcrately aioided the 
fmng line 1 

But the ‘oiliition of the Incluia qiio-tion, os 
soggtr-tctV by GenettaV Croivw, will depend ns 
iituctt upon Engliebmeii as upon 3l.iliatn>a 
Gandhi or Indt.inB Tliere are some Englisliinen 
avhoee activities and pronouncements have 
Certainly nude the hopes of an Engli«h Indina 
coKiperatioii seem like a dream. But I would not 
be true to my Engli^b traditions if I JiJ not 
still chcTi'li that hope I write this and nil tb.u 
lias been 'iiitl above as an Eiigli-hninn, and as 
an Cnjrh'liman I would conclude with tlio words 
of Mr Xovin«on 

The ilailj life of e\ery loact and e\er> olnld h 
haunted b> fcare that spring from oaorwhMmiii'’ 
atToction and .i passionate dcairc for the lovol ones 
highest good And 3o for our coiintrj true 
Patnoiism may fear lc«l she should sacnticc her 
noble traditions for avarmous pun, degrade her 
high reputation for courage bj oulburats of 
couardlv feriKity, ruid bcJim her sp'cndid MBion 
b> stooping to the muckrake Of comfortable satis- 
faction (jA'' D>‘jt>isli, p TG) 



The Early History of the Bengali Theatre — 111 

By BRAJEXDRA NATH BAXERJI 


I 

Tnn Belg\.chla Theatre 


W E now come to one of the most brilliant 
and successful of the early theatres in 
Bengal — the Belgachia Theatre. It 
owed its birth to the enthusiasm and 
munificence of Raja Pratap Chnnder Smgh 
and Raja Issue Chunder Singh of Paikpara, 
who took an actiTO part in the oi^anization 
of the theatre and the staging of its plays. 
They were assiatcd in this venture by a 
large number of our English-educated yo’ung 
men. The sensation which this tbe.atrc 
created nt the time may be guessed from the 
following account of its establishment and 
first performance given in the reminiscences 
of Gout Das Bj sack about his friend Michael 
M. S. Datta. After referring to the earlier 
ventures, Gout Das Bj sack goes on to say : 


But It as not till our Barra and Oiota Bans of 
Paikpara, as I’ratap Clumder and Is»ur Chunder 
Sinpha were Ipiuigly called and known, .. appeared 
1.1 the field, that the natirc theatre took deep root, 
pod a natife oreh'-stra was orinnu^d. In the 
con«truction ofthisorche«traIvhettcrMolinnGossaui. 
a eoinus m music, and Babu Jadu Nath Paul hatt 
the principal hand 

Tnc (Jo^am for the first time put into notation 
some of the native tunes and rorios and thus 
created a native Band known as the BeWtchia 
Am^ateur Bind, headed bv Babu Jadu Nath Paul 

To say that the Beljatchn Theatre scored a 
ra-i-H u to Tip-Jt a tnmm th.l 
his pis-"d into a proverb It achieved a 
siicei^s iinpirallelod in the amils of Amateur 
rheitncaU m this country. The pr-iceful sfaze. the 
superb sccao-ies. the stirrmj orchestra, the tonreous 
dreiscs, the cosjl) appurtemnees, the splendid cet 
up of the whole concorn, were worthy of 8ie 
hrotlicr Ui)i« md the ecmusof their intimate friend 
Mihinu Hr Jotindro Mohun Tagore an 
accomnUshiHl coriiiou.,eur. The performance of 
asuigic pLiv, Batiinrah, which idonc cost the 
Ra'v« (“ii ihou-ind rupees, realized the ulea. and 
I•>t1bll-’lsl the_ chancter of the teal Hindu 
l)r.imi with the improvement", suited to the taste 
of nn n Innced a^e. 

The Driniatic Corps wns dniwn from the 
flower of our clopitcil joiith. Among the actors. 
Bilm Kc"liub Cbunder G injo'h stood pre-eminent 
Kndowfd by mtiirc with hHtnomc tdents of no 
m'-in oriler, he rcprc«entcil the lldiwk/tla (Je-ter) 
with such lifc-hke reality, and so rich s fund of 


humour, as to be styled the Garrick of oar 
Epngali stage Eaja Issur Chunder Singh, who 
looked a prince every inch, e.icased in mail cost 
armour, with a jewelled sword hanging by h3 
side, acted his part, with wonderful effect, 
fitting the chaticter of a generalissimo . . . Tm 
manner m which the other actors, one and all, 
acquitted themschea, met with the warmest 

applause from the audience, — an audience 

composed of the elite of Calcutta, the cream of 
European and Native society, nminent Govern- 
ment officials .and high non-official gentlemen 
who witnessed the performances spoke of tie 
‘ exquisite treat” they had enjoyed, as heighteniOa 
their idea of our Indian muaic and of our Into 
stage. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Fredcniw 
HalLday, who was present with ht» faimlyt 
so delighted with the acting of Babu Kcaatiu 
Chunder that he compbmented him on liia extra- 
ordinary dramatic talents. He said that lookuia 
at his serious and sedate appearance one ooiuu 
hardly beliei-e him capable of nctiag so capitally 
the part of the Jester.* 

This theatre opened with the perfor- 
mance of the drama Ratnaiali written in 
Bengali by Ramnaravan Tarkaratna, on 
Saturday July 31, 1858. It was housed 
in the garden residence of the Paikpara 
Rajahs at Belgachia which had formerly 
belonged to Dwarkanath Tagore. A few 
days later a long report of tlio performance 
appeared in The lihuloo Patriot for August 
5, 1858. It runs as follows ; 


The Hixnoo Theatre— The Eajah> of Paick- 
parah, who have established a name for themselves 
by their princely liberality m the cause of 
education and of the general welfare of the 
country, have, we are glad to observe, directed 
their attention to the promotion of the Drama. 
In their magnificent Belg-'chi.t Mila they have 
set up a splendid pnvate Theatre which o])cn«l 
on Saturdiy list with the performance of the 
RatHarati or the KecUaet. To many of our 
cider readers, both European and Native, who 
remember the days of the late Biboo Dwarkanath 
Tagore, ileredith Parker, Horace Wilson, Henry 
Torrens, and the Cbonnnghee and Sans Souci 
Theatres, thia tevivalof the Indian drama and of the 
love for rational amusement willbe exceedingly wel- 
come. In the eyes of the younger generation 
the charm of noveity will be adde<I to the other 
charms of nn well arranged and well conUuctc<l 
th^re. The performance of the other day was 
behdu with approbation by connoisseurs. Tlic 


* Josinira Nath Risa’a “Life of >L 6 Datta" 
(in LengoL), 3nl ed , pp. G13-10. 
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^-hfliafters were 'o nicely baLmced, the tone, 
fhe Resture and what is called dramatic action 
were «o clever and consistent, and the counterfeit 
ot pissions so natural and lifc-likc that wc httle 
expected so much esccllenee at the ont«et of a 
dramatic company Indeed from first to last the 
since was all action and animation and the 
audience was all attention . Lastly we shall 

not omit to notice the stage decorations which 
were as splendid as they could be. The scenes 
were rery Rtayihw and well adapted to the 
incidents of the drama The Band music which 
was quite Dorel in its way was accHcnt. It 
had so jiowerfnl and beneficial an effect upon the 
English gentlemen present that one of them to whom 
the Anglo Indian drama and music owe more 
than to any other English resident in India 

remari^ that it has completely neutndizeil m 
his mind the prcjudicea which he had conceived 

again«t the Hindoo music There was httle 

monotony and the airs complacently me-ervKl 
the oriental character of the occasion »Ve were 
however not a little surprised with the nice 

dancing which we witnessed At ftr«t we mistook 
the doneets who pla\ed «o woaderfftHv for 
nautch pitia until we were di^aborfd of our 
impreasion by authentic endenee. Indeed they (npped 
over the ttnge ground bo lightl) and moved #o 
btisklv, that one not behind the scenes could 
eearoely forego the above conclusion 
In the course of the above account The 
TIituloo Pflfnof ontore<\ into a long tliscnssion 
of the tnorita and defects of the acting 
nnd expressed a hope that the faults 

■would be rectified in the second 
performance, which tvas to tahe place 
on Aujvvvst 0 , ISfiS. These faults were 
apparently made good, for we find T?te 
Ilnidoo Pniriol of August 19, 1858 (Thurs- 
dat) writing about the third performance 
which had tahen place on Augu«t 13, 1858 . 

TitE IlELfiAana TitnATRE.— I am Fnday mn- 
ing wo had the ple-.isurc main to witness 
the rcpirventaiion of the wh’ch wool off 

admirably and to mir entire “aii^faction This 
time the few minor defe< t.- which wenotircd on the 
U'Jt oeca-ion wen «neco<i->fully rcctincil and the 
cfUvt throughout wa* the more eoraplelc. * 

Th/' ^!if>}7n.-}nr/' of }hf' ie 

memomlilt' for another rea-on al>o It let! 
the great Beng.ili poet Michael M P. Dalta 
to compose ln« fir^t work in Bengali— a 
drama. Tlii« work f^nni-hlfi/i wa< per- 
fnniiotl on Sipteniher 3. Is'**!, will be 

'.een from the following evtnut which 
appeareil in The Ilurlnm and Intlm 

Gnxftir of Septenilvr (», (Tupstlat) 

^ra''t \ —The .\m.at<-ur iht-itneal performance of 

* We I -\ni (r>~\ the (rairment.a:y #u*o1>n>jr»pbical 

»tftcb of Ihimnarayan TarVaratna th.«' 
w», phiyM m-'O- 1 *'an half a il.veri tin»- at r-'gvhu. 


Semista’ came o8 ou Saturday evening last, at 
half past eight o'clock, at the Belgachia Garden 
house of Rajah Protaup Chuncier Sing The 
author a( this drama is Jlr IGeimel 31. S. tlult.'* 
The last performance of Sanmshtha took 
place on September 22, 1859, and we find 
the foUow'ing account of this performance 
in TJte Bengal Hinhani of Tuesday, 
September 2*^, 1859 •. 

The Serraista was performed, for the last time as 
we understand before the bohdays, on Tuesday 
evening last, at the httle private theatre erected by 
the Rajahs Pertaub and Is=“r Ehunder fcingh at 
then Bclgachia Villa. A selected number of the 
European and Native friends were mvitcil by the. 
Rajahs to witness the performance Among the 
company were present the Ilon’ble J P. Grant, 
l^tcnant Governor of Bengal, ilr and Mrs j. P 
Grant Jiuuor, I)r and ilr*. 3lcPberson, 3Iajor 
Plowden. Private Secretary to the Lieutenant 
Governor, Mr C Piffard, and Mr. il P Hmde of 
the Supreme Court Ror, Mr Sitb Apear, Moonshce 
Ameer .Mly of Patna notoriety Baboo Rajendfo 
Lall Mittcr a numerous and fashionable attendence 
from the depot at Duni-diiro aijd many other 
native and European gentlemen 
No other drama vsaii acted iii the 
Bclgachia theatre whicii came to an ead 
with the untimely death of Bajah I«8«r 
Chiinder Singh on March 29, 1861. 

Michael aI. S. H-attn ju$tly remarks in 
the preface to the English translation of 
his Sannishthn ■ “Should the drama ever 
again flourish in India, posterity will not, 
foi^et tlie«e noble gentlcmcti — the earliest 
friend® of oin n®iug national tlicatre.” 


n 

While the theatres and pcrformanccv 
desenbed above eomprise ail the tangible 
result of the dramatic cntluisia'-m of the 
age, they by no tne.ins include all the theatrical 
effort® of the time. The contemporary papers 
arc full of allusinn® to the theatric.al 
activity of tlie Bengali comiDiinily, and 
ino®t of them Welcome fhi\ activity a® 
a sign of the pmgrcs® wliich tlu people 
of Bengal were making in the field of 
coltiin* and the arts. “Theatre-, a- von 
«ay,” wTotc Jatindra Mohan Tagore, lii a 
letter tn MicEacl M. S. Patt.a, "an- re.oJlv 
Kfinnymy ttji fidr inti'-hrnoim, hut unfor- 
tunately, they are n® ®hort-!ivc<l al-o ; vtill 


• Thf Iltml-ia Aifri<^<, in iV' 

to, IST/i nubti'-hcl a icninln arvi 
ance rl ihe i^trmt'htKa fitol i 
tie irniiiM* t>f (Irf'i 
Hath ttlw*<h, p 


* v—up of SjitcmlxT 
luntet th*- fiM i« rf'irm- 
m the S^Urtitn.^ fmm 
fikn: Minrratha- 
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they are a good sign ol the for it 

is evident that a taste for the Drama i®: 
gradually spreading itself among 'os.’'* 
This sentiment 'n’as echoed on every occa- 
sion the papers had to annoante some 
new theatrical entcrpri«e. Thus we find a 
correspondent wnting m Tht Bengal Burlaru 
for ilay 21, 185" . 

A taiie for the drania has m-.pired many Hindu 
votttha to erect temporary theatres Ja native 
locahues Soire ti'ii'* a;;o ‘Satoantolah’ wa» a'^tsd 
m the premises of the Ute Bihoo Aushooio^ Day , 
and ‘Baneesun^rhar’ another drama tvis acted in 
' the hoa»“ of the Sinihee Baboos. We now hear 
that other dramas m Bidhohnthabo' and 
‘Probjdh Chundroloy’ will shortly be repr^'mied 
by som“ re'pscuble Hindu youths The Iotih't 
vtII be acted m the hoa=* of Bah'Vi JlDhiadroloU 
Bo>a, Bioun, at Ct^harypiraii in tbs oorthem 
part of the Town Thj'» are md'*l h»i1thy signs 
ofthetiajss and the we’bwisher* would erult to 
find the natives cultivate a u>te for dramatic 
bteraturt 

The second of these pieces, the Prabodh' 
ehandrodaya, was in all probahdi^ never 
put on the stage. The Bengali dramatic 
adaptation of Prabodh-cliandrodaga was 
very lihely the work of the well-known 
Bengali poet, Isvar Chaudra Gupta. The 
Bengali poet and pla;i*wright Manomohan 
Basn saya in his speech delivered in Bengali 
at the first anniversaiy of the ^tational 
Theatre in 18“3 : 

Some wealthy men had a Beagah Ter»ioiJ 
of the pUy ol Praboih-ehttiidrcdiya made bx 
famais B’njtth poit, Baba I«vaT Chandre 
Gupta. Bat the diilo^uas of the pi^xe were not 
ai pleasing as the soass. In «pits ol that, however, 
rehearsals of the piece went on for «ou>e months 
with great enthusiasm and a RonJ deal of money 
was spent. But in the end nothing came of it-T 

Biit the other play on widow rc- 

marrnge gave jiroraise of more exfifinw 
At that time, it was one of 
the burning social qa“-tions of the houi^ 
and its intiuenco was felt in the field of 
dramatic literature al-o. In 1S58 came 
out two dramas — n</;j/iJodrfi7in by Uma- 
cbar.in CKatterji and Vidhara-rtrafia § by 
Wooinosh Chandra Mittra— both of which 
dealt with this theme- Like the Ktilin 

TP- 

t The Milhyvth^ for roii. 1233 Ik E., p. 61S. 

§ Tail dm-ni was noticed in CaJeuta 

L'Ursr'j Gi\€i‘e for Ang. 2, 1S36 tindw the 
ctptioT “Rdobht B.baho:— A Traimiy lo Iksgallrr. 
Ilho wanlporc — 1 S5C.” 


EtiT/worrnsm these two dramas offered the 
pleasure of theatrical entertainment and the 
excatemeat of social revolt at the same time. 
The first, a performance of which is announced 
in the above-quoted extract, does not seen, 
however, to Rave actually been put on the 
stage. But the second, VWi^ra-viraha, was 
performed in the end. 

In spite of the exhortations of the rc- 
fonnmtr wing of the Bengali society of 
those days, the Vidliava-vh'aha JVij/fi'. was 
not actually staged till it was taken up 
by Keshub Chunder Sen and Ids companions, 
who belonged to the newer and more 
advanced group of Brahmos. There are, 
howevft'^ indications that the play was taken 
in baud by at least one dramatic clnh 
In the issue of The Hurk/irn d 

March 26, 185S we get the followin? 
news : 

Wc leara that BiVo B’hanyliU S^tt with ti* 
aid of Wjj-uij Ch’Jnis- ^^ttraaadoth‘r3. are 
to perform that celebrated drama 'Xa* • Bitova 
Bebiho uantne' on an early day. VTe wi'a Bibeo 
Eahairybll Sett every su«r»«« 

The attempt was perhaps riven up at^ a 
bter stage, and it was not tUl the Sen family 
took it up that the play was actually 
performed. 

The Bengal Eurlam of April 19, 1859 
states that the rehearsal of the Vidhfferi- 
riraha XaiaJ: came off on April 16, 1859, 
and that it was very well attcuded. B 
took place in the splendid structure at 
Sinduriapati, Chitpiir Road — known as Ram 
Gopal Mulhek’s house (now razed to the 
ground) and aftcnv.ards occupied by the 
Hindu Metropolitan College. 

The first performance of the yietropoli- 
tan Theatre as it was called at the time, 
took place on April 23, 1859, as will be 
seen from the following account published 
in TJie B'njil Surl-am of April 27, 1859 
(IVcdncsday) : 

^rcoFORUvvcE or thu BmnciBa Bnutia 
^'ATrOK — Tbe fir-t perfonaance of thi, iImtAS 
toat pl\c« on Salunlay last nt the late Hindn 
jr'tropoJitao (kilJegx. It rimmenwai at 8 P. 5L and 
laMeJ liH 3 o'clock m lb'» raominc. Tie anlieni* 
nnmV-red About 500 indmdualii. The Xaiuet d’T'rt^ 
in vivid but true colors the danccitiTis and evd 
cons'UUmce* reaultin- from a p'rpxual stale of 
wMowhooil, to whichthe Hindu females are snhj^lcd, 
in coniequ-nco of a cruel cusiom, not foundc"! upon 
VHigioa . th' whole sot the part performed 

by a Tiye Pundti, Turioldnl/ir, and by SookhiyuoToe 
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elicited mo^t admiration. But whiUt naioinx some 
of the actor®, the others vcre not deroid o£ ment, 
whi^ IS evidenced by the fact, that notuiAiistandmg 
the lenRih of the performance, none of the audience 
quitted the place before the close of the plaj. . .*1116 
stage scenes were very well got up, much better than 
wan esyiected . ^iluch c^it u, however, doc to 
the Tropnetor Caboo ilooralj Dhar Sen and to the 
other gcrtleracn who took an active part in the 
managcmejit. It wa-s sugnested by some of the 
audiencs that the female characters should be 
rep'CsLiiteJ by the persons of that scs. 

The piny tvas repented on May 
7,1859.* The scenes ■k-oto painted by one 
ilr. Holboin.t 

An cnthn.'atic account of the per^ 
fonnanecs of this phiy appearetl in 
the Samiad Prabhakar of JIa\ 14, 1859, 
from ^hveh vve get the addtUonal infornia~ 
tion that the song® of this piece were 
composed by DwarUanath Roy and set to 
music by Bnbu Raclhakapro«ad Duit, the 
Bingcr of Hatkhola. 

Ko«hub Chtmdcr Sen took a leading part 
in staging tin® p.ecc. His biograpiier TiTatcs : 
Bl njxsitcvl repre«c.n itions of Hamlet, and other 
pcrtonnaiiee* half imi«icat. half draisaiie Ke«Lub 
nail devvlopcd •■uih a t.deiii for ®ta_'e maaijcmtnt 
that the pentUmm who proj(.'Cted thi® t.<.nn>.in> 
rao'i of them our r iauv..® ami iwurbliour® finior. 
to US in net inqilait'j ini'ttd Kirhuh with the 
®olc charge cf the i cw undcft ikin. . The perfor 
rraicv . prouuiLd .i «cn®ation »■ « Otuna, whuh 
tbo®c who wuiic®®ed u c.ui i. nr forgit The 
Tcpre-ctn Uivc- of t' c hii.dit®{ fla®-Cfc < f Hindu 
•■f’eit'y wwc vTv®rm He jumievt aid taihirt of ibi 
widow marnagi’ c "iKti int I’uiidii l*hwara bhuidta 
V«l>i*i.''ir can I jnin I'uin cuic* ai.d undvr hearted 
a® ho b. wa.® noiMi te aev-d® of uar® In fail ihire 
w u® so-.milv a drj ije in tLc emt audurcc 
tvirhnb. wt v,c i a-'\r,w.« warml' oimpiinmi'td 
on hi- ciuigi „iul II ull gciKC. atiu We h • fnei d- 
a> a® •’uur jmo-® wbn t id ibni our Iv-t il-o 
nvvivcil ouf huiiil c -I rv I f I'rji'v § 

KeslmbV i’ will i® .lUo lOnncited wnth 
Riiotlii'r <lr.’ni. lA ju rf* nu mu— ili it of 
.Nt'ie Vrifilnhf'u bv “Clnmijiv Sliirnn''— 

• which tixih jdac* on >•( j'tn.ih* r lb, lvs2 
We t'rd u «OTTc®ponih nt writing m Tin 
.Virror of r*» j'ti iiihi r fws* 

(''itiiniu I - 


*. HBSV.S IN r.VNi.VU 



«i the 
Ke-ht-b 


* 7>’' }i,:rLan4 (ini Imlit ha-nV' lor May 

■+ J'. L May C". 

$; P. t\ i^cjivfrx'ar s 1 1'** (in i tf 

('/ t n if r e. I , 'nl id., f j . 7 J-70. 


Chondei . . . The drift of the whole plot . . . 
la simply the reclamation of a prodigal husband, 
and the idea that impre>,®ed us the 
more was what a healthy influence the sincere 
prayers of a loving and devoted wife and 
brother can do towards rcclaimuig a lo®t husband... 
I mun confess I am h’ghiy pleased with the 
performance, which wa®, indeed a decided 
success .The projector® of the ‘N'ova Bnndaban” 
have done one thing at least, that of giving a 
new turn to cur ta^te® and inclinations for stage 
performance®.' 


ni 


The pATHUEIAbnATTA Theatke 


Towards the end of the sixth decode 
of the niocteonih century, the Bengali theatre 
was assured of a more smblc cxistcucc. The 
tune for a public theatre w as, it is true, not } ct. 
But the interval bctvt ecu the opening of the 
Belgaclua Theatre and that of the first public 
the.siro uj Bengal m Decenibcr lb72, wai* so 
contimiously filled up mtli well-orgatiucd 
aroaicur theatres, that to ail intents and pur- 
posts they served the purpose of public tlieatroB. 
The fir®t of the-e j'nvntc theatres Mas the 
Pathiinaghalt.i Theatre, established in 1S05 
by Babu (afterwards Maharajah &ir| Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore at his own resident e, which 
opened with tiie pirfonnamc of rjf/i/ovMHrffli 
in Di cemlier of that v ear. Bi fore the fortnnl 
« ®ubi.®hm< nt of tlu® tlutitn there liad also 
b<fn s(*me ia®u.il thiaim.il pirfonnanec® m 
the l»oii-e of the Ihirloiri.ig! .itt.i Rajahs. One 
oft(e®ew,‘® tlu ®t.igiiig of d/ri/cfi 
in lwV» 'wru.i wntir® iiiake tlie mistake of 
a®®ignitig this p<rfoniiaiue to Licciubtr l&Oo. 
But th>i Ki-!tori t’hiiul Mitra, in ihalmg 
with the I'athunighattA Tlu.itre, ®a\® . 

lu t®.)' th \ It kj Ml' MVagr.iuiitra 'n \gr.i 
imi~i iikI tlilivivi w - j.rf'-mil t 

Tin n liability of tin® ®t.utetnrnt i® proved 
b\ Oil following httir WTittiii by .Jatindrn 
Moh in T.igon> to Mielecl Mudhn-iHlan Datt.a 
earlv ii\ IStiO . 






I ail l-'i in Ui'n, 1I..II i:u‘ jkijv® 
1 I IMikpiril will hair no ru rc 1’- 1 ~iii jl-,,! al 
iIk- l.i~ichia ITicitr. a xl a- for nn I,w'h<-V 
'tJ-' I »ni af“i.l th.u In/rrii.j nm.t, (»• lijo jlvi 
jnf if.. Ii-t drjiri tba' i- npre-. ntol tJrfT..§ 

* •tl'O f*«/, jj- ‘.7*1 

T “Tie Hindu Ilrami’— 77,/- Gilmtt'i 

J>T-r, |Vf1. !• til'* 

^ r by Jo^nndra 

Naih |>.eu, .nl ni , j p .uVCi,. 

tin IiJ<f Ni;7n.lra Nath tv.m'* Mvllxc 
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In this play the late Mahendra Nath 
ilukherji played the role of the jester. He 
says in his reminiscences : 

A sta?e was erected m the natch-qhar sitnated 
on the fir«t floor of the old house of Gopi Jilohan 
Tairore. Eamnaravan Pandit said to Maharaja 
Jatindra hlohan Ta|rore ‘I shall write a play 
like P/jtn/irali for you We fir't came on the stage 
With his ilalankngmmilra It was then and on 
that occasion only that the Chota Pmjah Sanrindra 
Mohan Tagore appeared on a stage At the 
request of the Barra Rajah he toot the part of 
K/7nehHKi . . I took the part of ri<?«sAoIo 

An Executive Committee was formed to supcTTbe 
the Pathunghatta Theatre of which the members 
were Vidya'agar, Miehiel Afadhusudan, Keshav 
Ganguli and Dma Ghose This Coiamittee selected 
the actors and their parts * 

To come b-ack now to the new stage 
erected by Jatindra Jlohnn Tagore at his own 
residence in 1665. Vidijanmdar was per- 
formed there on December, 30 of that year. 
Kishori Chand writes in his article . 


The nest play that was performed at the 
Pathuruichatta theatre was Buiuavinilar . . It was 
dramalized hy the Raja Jatuidni ^tohaQ He has 
revised it and eliminated all indecent allusions Irom 
it . . . This performance took place in December 
1SG5 ; and was supplemented bv (bat of an 
amuaiag farce Je}nnm Knrma Tcmm nala. 

Tliis account is corroborated bv the 
description of the s.ame performance given b\ 
^[ahendra Nath Vidyanidhi in his San(Jarbha~ 
nangrahn. He writes : 

On December JO [18651 the llsharsja Bahadur 
invited the 5Iiharajs of Rewa to hw rcbidencc and 
lor hit entertainment and honour the p^v of 
f idyasuodar was performed. 


The piece was staged about a dozen times 
in the PalhiirLighatta Theatre. The Bengalee 
of January- 13, 18GG (Saturday) writes on the 
second performance which took place on the 
Gth of that month ; 


■pir Crjjo^r. TriEATEE. — The performaDcc on 
Katunlav nicht at the residence of Baboo Jotendra 
Mohiin Tagore who has got up a nice httlc theatre 
for the entmainment of his pereon-a friends and 
arniumtanoes was to say the Iwt, a hidily 
successful and creditable one. We heartilv cot- 
gratnlatc the Bahoo who is an eseeUent ccntleman 
amt a scholar, on this happy urn of hG mmd to 


is pnntcl a letter datcl September 1, 1851, 

from Jatinum Jloban to 31 6. Datta in which the 
form-r wntes to the effect that he is sendinc the 
of the last two .tets of the Mohriia to 
51. 8. Datt.a for the benefit of hi-. ‘ masterly" 
suggestions. This shows that the drama was sta:^ 
Later than the date of the letter. 


• P>trofon‘pn7’'irrgo by Bipin Bihan Gunta. nt 
I , (13?0), pp. 155-5C. ‘ ‘ 


infosC into the wealthier and higher classes, of his 
countrymen a taste for rational aiun«ement by 
introducing them to dramatic performances, like the 
one which it was our lot the other evening to 
enjoy. We indeed spent a mo-t pleasant evening, 
bnt apart from the pleasure which most sight-seeing 
and mu«ic-loyijig people not pveii to any serious 
reflections of things, and objects Beyond the momentary 
gratification which they afford are taken up with, 
we were, by a careful study of the scones brought 
to view the plot and language of the drama, and 
the power for actmg displayed b\ the amateurs, 
impre&'cd strongly with a ccrinetioTi that, by being 
fo-vred and encojmgod. the t.osfe for dramatic 
performances will ri^ult in benefits of _a more 
permaiieut character than tho«e ivith which thei 
can at first sight be lUreotly associated. It will 
create a demand for that higher order of dramatic 
hterature which we have in our San«cnt, bnt in 
which Bengalee the language spoken by 
twenty-five miliions of people, perfertly adapted to 
the rMuircments of science, and already possesMig 
some niie siiecimen!, of genuine poetry and cla«'i® 
prcho, H at present defiasnt not that it i» 
capable of dramatic adaptation, but that the taS'C 
for It had not vet been allowed sufficiently to wat® 
it«elf into a *de»ire for it as vital to rational 
pleasure^. The ta«tc once acquired, and we wn 
vouch from the enthusiasm with which the 
Soondcr Xatiti was received that night, that that 
language will soon be enriched with _a dramatic 
literature which might claim rank with best 
SaU'Cnt play-, .kutbors arc rot made wm nny 
choice of their own- the ta^te and spirt of the ^ 
make (hem. The law of demand and supply apphe» 
as ouch to inaterifd objects as to intellectual wa^ 
The demand once creat« never remams tin«ati>fiea 

These Iheatneal meetings are also social gather* 
mgs calculated to bring educated native* together, 
and to unite even discordant natures by a common 
bond of sympathv. We. therefore, look forw^ 
with pleasure to (he literur and social benefits 
nhiob (Le uiauguration of ’this eli'S of dramatic 
entertainments, a new feature in our age,prom]'es."- 
The impetsonation of the characters was alnio-t 
faultless . .The part of Bjdya was capitally done . . • 

The character of Soonder was rather inelegant 
and rough. Gunga Bhut and the Rajah’s Mioifn/ 
acquitted themselves so well that we had nothing 
left to wish for. The Rajah was equally a success- 
ful character. But the twochambermaiusof Bydya 
were altogther deficient There was nothing feminine 
about them Tbetr dress w.os ill chosen which 
heightened the slovenliness of their appearance. _ 

The whole play however was so well sustainw 
that the minor deficiencies towhlch wehaieadverted, 
had scareely any appreciably counteracting effect 
upon the audience. 

The Itvrtun Soonder Xatuk was followed by a 
very laughable farce which adilcd much to the 
entertainment of the evening. The whole burthen 
of the s.atire fell upon the devoted head of a 
stupid old 5roonsiff who already declincil in the 
vale of years had the vamtv to’offer himself to a 
ueighbour's wife as a lady’s man. 

The wenes both in the Xaiuk and in the fane 
were well painted, anil «omc were ailmirably suited 
J® (he occasion. We notlccil particularly the 
hnrobie but elegant cottage of iiccra which T'crhaps 
was taken from some existing model. The Orchestra 
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WJ3 excclleat and shewed coti>id'rAble improTemeiit 
npon tho-e we had heard before. ' 

When we left we only wished that the female 
character? could be represented by women , for aB 
the time we were pamfaHv aUve to ths demoialmn": 
tendency of boys ana yonas men throwiUff 
themsel?res into the attitude, the gestures, motions 
and e^en the ’»oi\iptn.otiin'“a of wotaeiv But as 
imiler eirciimstancet of native society it 

not possible to have any hut courtezans to join the 
Orp? Dramatique, we must choose the lesser of the 
two evils. 

\fter this a fircc, ouiled B‘ijhtf-ki-na, 
was staged in the Patliiiriaghatta Theatre 
on December 15, 1866. Thr Bengalee of 
December ‘22, 1S66 (Saturday) writes about 
it • 

PaTOjRtAUiLiTTa TmiaTBE.— The lovm of the 
Dmau were trcate<l to a musical entertainment on 
®iturday la.-.t by the \mateur Theatrical Cotnjvmy 
of Patoonarhatta .tbout two aionths ago we had 
the plea'Ur' of rcviewia,: a Bonnllae Farce 
entitled ffi'i/efe K’citn composed expressly for the 
Company and wo now have had the pleasure of 
witnes in; its performance on the «ia,r» with the 
usual scenic attMctions and accompanied by 
instrumental mu'ic of a aupenor or-ler The 
success of a dramatic performance is raca^uml by 
the effi'cts which it producer upon the audience 
Jiidgwl by that ‘tandird B-iojcIa Ee*tia was 
undoubtedly a great suecf'-s i'l the frootieni 
appLin«i> and loud roars of Uushter «e*tified. With 
the exception of two or three, the actors ao<juiUe<i 
themselvtr* crplitably The principal characters 
were almirablv guatoineil and th’ eff'Ct of ibo 
whole was tolling, fadecd some of th<. Dolfoputtwa 
whi w'Wu pr'NPtit at the acting, looketl ihonder 
V th" plot d.'veUipeiL W*e hope the spirit 
b-vn completely ca't out of them and that Bcosalec 
wiriety Will now hare peace 

ifzMi-rm/ihnr. tran'ilatc'd bv Ramoarayun 
Tarkaratna, was «tagod by the Pathnriagbattn 
Tboitre in 18G9. Ki-'hon Cband 'writoi 
in bis article : 

MiLifi-nwihzr<i, trwsUteil bv Pandit Hani- 
narayan-a. wx« performed there in IbR) 
aivompini!''! by a concert of Hindu mn-ic The 
pre«j*nl notation of Hindu music was for the 
first tirie ii)tn.iijoed, 

Ma.bcn<lra Yath Vitlvanidhi, the E/frwI^'vA 
nnd some other authontio^ give the date of 
the fir-t fM’rformancc a« Septcrabtfr JI, 1>>67. 
which is, of eoiir-e, ineonvvrt. Tins piece 
■wn.> porfonuod at the Pathuriagfialta Thoatre 
alx'Ut a deron time-. 

At the bcijinning of l^TO the Palhnna- 
gliatta Theatre 'tag>xl two aorc farcer— 
t7i.u,Uliri fin and Uhhaij-^cnkat The following 
is an English trandatioa of what the 
•teirifi Ritur Dufrilu (then published eVery 
Thursiay from .Te«»ore both in EngU'h 


and Bengali) for March. 10, 1870 wrote on 
this performance : 

The Pathcrliohatta Theatre.. We havedenved 
great eatiaiiction from seeing the Pathunaghatta 
Theatre It is ncarlv ten years since Sauruidra 
Baba appbcii himseff to the improvement of the 
theatre and nov. the Pathunighatla Thcitre 
confidmHy invites prominent Eiiglii.h official, 
and ihes *too. on seeing and hearing the play, 
express their satisfaction It t» one of the 
drawbacks of our theatre thu only men hive to 
act in women s titles. But that can hardly he 
helped 

Ajth the farces performeil this time were 
excellent. One of th»m is railed ChrtMwfnn, the 
othCT IS CWwy-wn’,fTt The author of both is 
Jatindra Babu Fi'w men can resvit a Liugh On 
seeing and hearing them 

There were no other performances at 
this theatre in 18TI On •lanuarv 16, 1872 
Rukm>n>-harnn and V^hngsnjilnf ttcre 
acted here. Tl>p Hindoo Patriot writes about 
this performance in its is»no of .January 
15, 1S72 (Monday) , 

The PmifRUOHvTTA TKEvTnr This Theatre, 
though A pn»ut • institution thank* to the 
Uberoliry of it* patrons the P.ajt Toteondto 'Slolum 
Tagorc.'and hi-» brother Bohn '•hourtndra Jfohun 
Tagore has nv?n to th® rank of a national in'li- 
tution and ifs -.uspension last year was a great 
dj«anpoiDimcni to the native public This rear it 
has been re^pcnial and the fir't yicrfpraiance took 

E loce last ^atuidav night. V new drama. Ruktnini- 
arajia. which we haii noiice<l a few issue* back, 
was brought on thcstue and plive,} with the 
usual s-ucc-ss The Drama was followol by a 
roaruiT Farce of Vvaiasankata' or the two boms 
of a dilemma ' NVehavc alnidv said that tho 
acting was verv sueee*shil but we cannot conclude, 
without bearing our mceil of prat-e to the 
orchestra, which sheweil enn'idcnhle improvement 
made within the U.*t two ^ln^s For an esarapto 
of the cultivation of rational amn'em''nt of the 
drama and masic among the ('lucateil natives of 
Bengal we point with pndo to the Paihunaghatt-i 
Thwitre 

On the lOth February fnllowinw there 
WU" a repetition of this performance*. Th* 
Sniional Papt-r pf February 21, J 872 wrote ; 
PrrroRUiotUTrA Thilitre. We hml the 
plnsuT'* of biing pre^-nt at the theatni-al rntiTtain- 
ments hell at lla,a Jotcmlro Stihun Tagore's on 
the night of '^atunlay the ICth ui-tajil. .t seno- 
nwme tal* from ilihabharata east into a dramafie 
form and a farn* pottraymg th® trouble* of a man 
hina* two wives, were poxlai-ol on the stag-. 

The theatre hi« fsi’n { ,* the pn-s-mi in 

foodolenee of the he-ATv caUu’ty which his 
b-fallai In lia by ih" dia'th of the Wici-roy (Lord 
3lavo). 

Rnmnarayan Tarkaratna states tliat 
Itiikntini-lutmn was pcrfornioil alrout a 
dozen times at tho roaidence t.f the 
Maharaja. 
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There was only one more performance at 
the P.ithiiriaghatta Theatre which need*; a 
special mention. On Febmary 25, 1S73 
Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy, vi'ited the 
man«ion of the Pathunaghatta Raj. The 
occasion was celebrated by a performance 
of Jtakmint-haran and Ublm'j-'.anKai The 
Hindoo Patriot of March 3, 1873 writes 
about this performance : 

VlCEP-OT At Tel PATHTBJlfiHATTA 
Tweatt.el— O n T\^csd3^ last H:-. Lord-hip (Lord 
Northbrook] honoured the Hon ble Raja Jotemdra 
Stohun Ta^rore B.ihadur, with a ra-jt lo witn'-xa 
pnvate theartioils at his family residence. The 
Raja spared neither ei3>en«e nor tronble to cive a 
fittm? reception to the Viceroy The street lepdin*: 
to hia hoti'e was lined with eas faght by the 
erection of two rot\E of pipes and a crown bnirune 
over the gite-way erected on the top of the road. 
The house was beautifully and tastefuDv decorated, 
the pa-asajs to t'-e theatre from the steps on the 
entrance below to the doors of the room b^r 
wpeted with red cloth, and the walls lined with 
nd and gre^n calico and adorned with flags and 
flowers \ miniature garden was unprovi-ed for 
ooagion on the quadiande or the courtrant 
the effect of wkeh wa.? not a little beightenod bv 
lEt ?*?, hght poimne from the smat 

)rts, which looked like so raanv shining stars in the 
firmament. The room in which the theatre was 
ncJd was adorned with several exouisite picture® 
wmc of which were masterpieces of art. The 
Commny was select. There wem ILs Excellener 

^ Honour the Lteutenart Goveiior. 
J^eral Member® of th» Eseertive and Ix-n®ht,re 
Jl^neila, Secretanea to GoTcmment. and o*her bi-- 
'rnnkiing of Jadies and 
n no^h»liti«. The ^Tceroy was rtecived iq 
on«nta] ^shion. His Ihtcellencv wa« on his 
at the ga^e by the nobl* ho^ 
whm a liand o(nol,ixlut welcomed him with it- 

Wpstaire was Imrf with mace-bearer® el hoe oenvt 
ZZJa a salutation® as His EsecUencr 

? u f ■'^1!^ Esc-llener enfred tS 

^ve rtmei “God 

1 ?v native in^trniT'ni'a Tie 

“vio? r-!-™* •» 

s a: SSS: 

- 

Sh tfc r5»ri 

drama ivammol the diff.rent*^i.n«trtinmt-*^a'id 

SJw ..Srf ’S 

TVp_ Horns of a HJemma. wbioh dcpietM the evRs 
of biwmy. wa® neat played. Pa„rg the irt,^ 

the Party ad^nrnM to fuo^r. when thev 
their cTcs with the iKautiful scene of the onad- 
ranple. A synopsis of the Drama and the Fane 


in Engli®h being got up by the ho-t, the distia- 
^tuzhra vi-ilors were enabled to follow the 
performaiice pretty intcLigently. .kfter the theatri- 
cals we^ over, Hi® EscilTency the NleeTOy thanked 
the anors per-oually, and al®o the ho t for the 
cxcelleni entertainracnl he had provided. He thai 
took leave of the native gentlemen assembled, and 
bade good night to the ho-t. 

The authorship of the three farces — 
Jeman Karma Temni Phala. ZJbhay-sanJuit 
and Chnl.sJitidan, each of which was pei^ 
formed at the Pathunaghatta Theatre more 
than half a dozen times — is generally’ attri- 
buted to Maharaja Jatindra ilohan Tagore. But 
this can hardlj, be true, for Ramnarayan 
Tarkaratna has recorded in his autobiographi- 
cal sketch that he received honoraria from the 
Maharaja for composing these farces. 


rv 

The SHOBnA-BAZtAT. Private Theateicai. 
Socnm’ 

Die Shobha-bazar Private Theatrical Society 
was the second amateur theatre of this 
epoch. The first plav staged bv it ttas 
hLchael hL S. Datla’s ‘Ekci U Ba'le Sabhjaia 
( Is this Civilization ? ). The date of this 
performance is given by many as 1S64, vhile 
it should bo July 29, 1865. The Bindw 
Patriot of July 31, 1865 ( Monday ) writes 
about this pcrfonnaiice : 

The Hdokk) THzatre. \re are clad to notice the 
re®nscitauon of lie andoo Theatre bv ths 
P*’^‘te^onby cicrt’ons of the junior memhers of 
•be Bhoblia Bazaar Eaj family. Potacseed of mean® 
n ®®®ure, which in®tead o*f wasling on idle and 
proflitaie objects, they are, it i« a matter of 
6an«£action to state, enr loving them for the 
cmuvation of a refined tiite and the promotion 
^rational amusement among their cocntrvmcn. 
^ time has rot we fear yet come for a National 
Ihcatre, but when such re®iiectable and influential 
“milies, ai. the Paiiparah Raiahs, the Shobha 
tfcizaar Ra,ahs, the Tagores, and the Jora^anko 
tuiKs gU up private theatres at thur own 
and under their own managcmcnl, a 
wrte for the drama l, likdv to 'pread rapidly 
community, and a generous emulation 
will be engendered for the renval of Uis andent 
insiitution of the country. Ccn-'deraUe advance 
1 ^® made towards the much dcs’rcd consemreat-oa 
• j n •“"tssfiil crcrt®cf the Eelpachia, JCTa--anto. 
and 1 athunahghalta Theatre® but the unfortnnsle 
premature death cf the late Rajah I®.®ur Chundcr 
tut off all hcfKs, and csTingu.shcd the life? 
wfuch for a time plajed with sneh ouick and 
ncaltkv juhation. Some of hi» tclwoia’cur® 
ere, towertr, thank God 1 still living, who 
*•* .-•T'^y rich in rcecurcc® and i>stnot’c 
in Mea® and if they will onlv chcn®h an 
tijuai jQyg jjjg drama they may yet 
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complete the work, whidi reoiiiae unfinished otnuE 
to the mt’raelv flcmi«e of ih“ir lam'ntcl friend 
and leader. The Shohha Bazaar Family Tncatn^ 
Society wJl doubt!''53 serve a? a fitting and u^cfol 
.au£(iia-y to them. _ 

Oa fa,t Satnnlay m?ht the Shobha Bizur 
amatour= had th^ir firit performanee. We aia 
sorry to say that while th-'y couU command any 
one of the spacious haU=. which, adorn the Shobha 
Bazaar palace, th^y p’-eferred a small low, d 
room for the locatioo of tli-" sta^, where there 
was not only space for a ■jaibenn". but 

where tha .audience felt th’niiclvw lilctAlly cabined, 
crjbhed, and confiti'nl Nor can wa command the 
choice of the subject of the performance U wan 
th» well known and pjpahr farce of Mr. Miehie) 
M S. D.itt entitled Is th'-= C.'iliiilion f’ This 
fare* ss iinioubteUy one of the hapniesl produc- 
tions of th* feriil* brn^n of the giftcil poet It n, 
a life-like picture of Youfi.; Bengal, full of '.lilies 
of wit and humour, and wntlcn in Rraceful thoa;h 
farailnr B'n^lee But 'incarelj as we admire the 
Ivowers of the Jramilist ac must candidly conf'^'s 
that thu farce is not a ht subiuct for r'presenUtion 
on th" jtaye of a “Famly rheut-e” In tiithtuHy 
portrajin™ the peculuritiei of Yom.; Bemral, the 
pi’t hn nJC3i»\nly d'ortel haVts and pncticcs 
lyhich anj enuilly shookm.; to fp>ol taste .ind 
minij, and which for th* ^ike of propriety and 
li’coni'n ou'jht not to hi'e been reproJneed on a 
Family Theatre llurnnz these defcoti. ih' prfor 
mince waa eicccihtizly ornlitable to ih* youns 
amitenr*. Ilie «ci’ne» which we b'U'V' were 
punt’d by a nitiie nrti-t were appropruti and 
woU done. Th* inu-io. thouzh not m keepmt with 
the hi;h monts of th« actinz wi» not inferior 
Th’ dincmz was vati'l anl ren ••nnt'il Indeed 
it wns one of the nnncipnl a*tr_> tions of the per 
firmnnee. .kU the caAraet"r» of the (an?* we muM 
do Ih'in the lUttice to «i>, su.fninc<l th^ir part* 
efjunlly well and nlmimhly • 

The chairmnti of the oxcctitivo committee 
of this theatrical society Wfl> Knlipra«nnna 
Singh. For ’■omc iin’-»nown rca«on he severed 
his connection with it before itu 
staging of Michirl M. S. Ditta’« Knihnfi- 
Lnrnnn and many other gentlemen 
followed his csnmple. The remaining members 
of the aoeioty, however, carried it on and on 
Fcbninry S, Igiven wrongly bv ‘lomc 

writer- as July 24, jicrformcd the 

Jrri</ifi/t',H;Mnr». On Monday, the 11th 

Fcbm.nin- I'-GT, T/i^ Jliiiiloo Piilriot wrote : 
Titr P'lOUUi ItvzvR TurxTP.n. -The nitire thentres 
of Cal"ii'ln arc in full «wiiiz Wa iMclv notienl m 
th~v nilUTina iV op-ninz "f lb'’ Pj'V»vn.vrH Cia 
an 1 Je-v»h-inho Th'-iT'-. an 1 on li<l Fnliy mcht 
th” amnicuM of the ebobh-i Bvw ThmiP” cuter- 
tiihol a rr-pw'tnbb' and *‘lvt ronpinr with th<nr 
fii-t public p-Hut-nanri. of iV' will-known 
of AVv'limiu-mrJ bv 1 USr»i M rlvid MoilhorteU !•»!» 
IVilta. ThH H th' b.'-t an I md-'t tV only 
onjinnl ilnm-t in tb' I'- ivnU lanmvri. FamJijj 
witb th' nih'U t“~nnr'i of th' ilrvuvlic lit'rrtare 
of Dimp* an t In I ■» our an’hi* hn cnnch-l hn 
innth.-r.t<>nz*i<' with a prola't-oi *h vb wualJ 


bear com^risoa with the first clas- dranua of the 
ancient or modera classics. The scenes are faid in 
that regron of Indian chivalry, which has been the 
th»tne of many a song and tale, we mean the 
Bajpootana States .. it requires no mean bistnouie 
tal*mt to reproduce the** thriUin:; eicnts on the 
with vmraens* effect We must therefore 
moire every allowance for the shortcomingz of tha 
amateurs of the Shohha Bazar Theatre, vko with- 
out the advantage of an evpetienccd director 
certunly did as much as could be fairly expected 
from them. The first three Acts lacked bfe and 
aaimatiou. but as the plot thickened, and the 
interest of the audience Uicrca'yJ, the actors rose 
to the leV'.l of the crisis The death scene was very 
afiectmg It drew teats from many ejes All the 
ihara..ters in the last .Vet were more or less equal 
to th' occosion, and the general efloct was one of 
dectde»l sucte-s. rhere ate some very promising 
omafiirs in this corps, such as the joiinz men 
nao p'r-oaUe»l the pans of Dnanatl'v-a, Mutinda, 
Oinn •''tnj, liiUmlra and ^i’ja'iaa, .and if they 
IkKoverc we have no doubt that taey wiU m time 
prove ven succe— ful .ictor- Tiie scenes ne’e well 
pimted and «oti* oi them werv. mdoed exquisitely 
uoii'' We nirticiihri> liked the gacdcti -eenc The 
rolling of tir thuDd>»rwa» .iNo wi 11 imitntcii As 
to' th* Oouert great pain- seerood to h.ivo been 
taVni for it The amit’urs did not fnliovv the 
b lun mb of the* B'lgichia and Pathoonaghilta 
CuMW s Th<ir tunes u>o we must (Miife-s, 
inproved 15 ihc plot thiekctied We mdi that 
then would lav U*-- stress on the Dlinluk, which to 
our cir gave too much of akrai” character to the 

V. 

The .Iou\‘s.asKo Thkatef. 

In ISG7 the Jnrnsanko Thtutro wax 
-tnrtcd. The lending pnn in organizing it wa'< 
taken by Gnnentlranntii and Gunenttmnath 
— son- of Ginudrnmtli Tagore (-rcond non of 
DwarLmath Tugorel, b% Dwijendranath — the 
son of Mahar-hi Dobenilmnalh Tngorc, and 
by Snnath Tagon , the grond-on of Uadiia- 
inth (elder brother of Dwarhanatli ). It 
was stnetly spiaking .1 family theatre, for 
none but the rc-lntion- and intimate 
fnends of the Jora-nnIvO T.igore fainilj took 
part in u. The fir-t plav produced by 
it was ^(it-a-Xninl. bv Ramnanvvan 
Tnrkaratn.i. It was Jsvar (.'hnndra Viilva- 
Pigar and Rajltn-lina Rinrrjeewlio Selected 
tin- phv of R.amnara_%an’*< for performance 
at the reijnest of the Committee of the 
Jon- inkn Thf atre, and Ramn.arnv an receiv ed 
an awanl of Rs. 200 for liis work. Tlie play 
was Plagoil on January 5, IbOT in the lar-'c 
hall w’licH served ns the drawing-room of 

'Ct’I n Mihm ira S'ath Vidyin l.his .WW-Ai- 
S4ii.7ra4a 
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(jriTiiidraiJdth ‘Jujrurt The yuUoual Pup^ 
tif F<-uru.i-' U, T.rot* about th't- 

j)';rltiniiau' * 

Vi't aT* tljd to iio'.t'i thi rtuni of old da't- of 
iri'aid'lrj lo" <md uuujii aniou?^ JLun,j»'ant> 
aiid Oi Ui< ih'-n liiM. b<?**D a KOod 

uutnoT <)*’ fco 111 nb'fi bj'li 

lii“ uuii-d MT'v Ire.-1\ ji'jd (jrdiallN 

Til- Ijtwi oil’ lEit iiold at t!i' liuu’**' 

Ilf JJjUk Ojii'Tidro Moiiuii Ta^tore on tl»> 
') ■^■•luii of a jii^lo-iiiaii' I 'it thi ‘'^oLi Xittu^L 
Jllain rw-ii-- tain- Larui>'au and iiatui p'-ntleu-u 
ii'T* lijijjg ' rati‘”idnj Alohun Isyton. 

llaTiitiT a' law ’.m—taiu-d tli-- wliiil* pa't\ vith 
In-]' '.•oiit'-realnmi 

'J'li'a pif'C' Wd". p”rlurui“d iiiut times 

•witlim « hliort tuu' Tu' {aiuuuh acmr Akf>iias 
Jlifuar M-ajiiuidu! aii]i .ifd iii tli' rok of 
Gah'-ih JJ'jha, and *!i> u' luiw ua a whob wa*- of 
a nr. Inirb urtl'-'- Anlbi’iido Sli-'klu*- 
Mii-Uili, uk'-nvards iamou- au uuor, wan- 
1 Iia-ai-d v’lth tii- a-tiujr and us«i to wn 
“J lvia'-tL- ji'irlorinaui I of -Vai«/-A'effu/. that 
iid’- taii"lit m* all tlj-ii J Iwd to Jenni, M-t aud 
Inni* uboiit uetius: " • 

VJ 


w'-Il'jii I'lia pal a'Hi'd on, bema 'iiry path-ln, 
iras iijt a,^-able to inaiij', but th- actors were not 
MaiitiOjr in tlicir skill, for almost ei'crj pentl'iDCC 
preaem oblijred to bring out th’^ir handker- 

sliicf to prevent tea'^ spoiUsi<: tlfir clotlv-s 
Bv a cnti'^al observer sora- d-fects can be found 
fcU'L a. *{aut was not a good songster. Chitra 
was tio* of b-inmini. comiilcxion and the like, bat 
bom alloManct must b» gi\en considering that 
mj remark was on their second dav'e act, and 
*eT\ bkeh fniie bi tins tim" becvi rectified- 
Thp s.atnp tlieatrt jr^ve a performaneo of 
Miiuomohaii Basu’fc Katak {publisb-d 

earh jh 1K731 ou tbi'ir newk built stage at 
Ko 20 Vii-vunatb Motdul Lane in the 'winter 
of 1873 Tkc yiadhya'^tha for Magb 1280 
13. L (p 093) -wrote about this performance; 

Of the thp-a'it- mCal''utU regatd-d at bclougwg 
t‘ th' Or-t rank th- Bow bazar theatre i# one 
It Ka>e the fust ao'J the best perfo-man-^ of 
Ujmn ish-La We best b-cauw', tliough di' 
jne-c has poco »‘icd almost tdl tner B-ngai. uowh'^ 
cU* hart we been or h‘*ard of (be acting being of 
the earn* d'-cree of iwf-ction The eame genUcta® 
ate MOW gmne o jierformaiKe of ^f» Soiai 
another nirtliolugigal plet Tbej eoinminsioaed 
the uutDO' of lianuiruh^ka to write ‘this drama and 
bad It pnuted at tbcir own toet We went t> «f 
the eecoiid jierforiiiauce of 6a(< i\atat Wewere ><*7 
tiiu* b jilesiMed with the new boua^ of the Bowbaz^ 
NatMusatnaj Tb- bigb ball ig emmentlj suiuble 
for a theatre of this claev The deeoratiODs 
the acenes and the arranircineiiU for bgbting 
etc are cbarming 

Tb' aatne theatre produced Munomoh'in 
BasuV JJarMitdtaitdra toK'.uds the ead ^ 
1874, W< find in tlip ^adftuaiUm Sot Alagh 
1281 B. E. 

OK Hauisucha^'Iika A'atacL— 
The bimous Bowbdzar Amatc-ur thwitre is girmc 
ppriormaiKOS of Manomohan Baaus Uaruhrhandro 
Nauik. t\ e ba\e witnt-gj-d the perfonnai>« 
more than once and b«'n bighli jileaeed wi'h it.—* 
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the sole occvipation of the idle ridi caf 
Calcutta -vras to start amateur theatres. 
^hasya-Sandarbha, a Bengali monthlr, -wrote 
in Sambat 1923 (1866-67) while reviewing a 
new play, called Durvikshifa-datnana-nniak ; 

We tare now a hafl'torm of plays . . . fo oor 
discomfiture. 8iace erery lane has a' theatre ^ its 
oivTj, the wntinc of plays i3 the rase among all 
idle people. - . . Ererybody pas-es off as a drama 
Trhfttever he Lte* to produce. .4nd there are eren such 
T^HSpls who can wa»te paper by treating laininc as 
* theme for a play VTe snppoep, after this, ferer 
and cholera will come in their trrni as the subject 
matter of dramas. 

It will not be possible for me to 
give a complete list of all the plays 
and dramatic performances of those 
years because I have not vet been able 
to come across all the newspapers of (he 
epoch. Two lists arc, to-wever, avaOable 
In the Tcmlnlecencc«i of Radhamadkav 
Kar as given in Part 11 of the Ptiraian~ 
Pra^anga, and the article on ‘“Rangalava 
•(Bangiya)” in the n^rflloMd. 

But there remaias one theatre which mu»t 
"be considered in some detail bccau®e in the 
end it developed into a public theatre and 
started a new epoch of dramatic activities 
In Bengal It was the amateur theatrical 
<ocictr of Baghbarar. Xt the time when 
nmateiir theatres were springing up everr- 
where, some young men of Baghbaiar a!U> 
thought they would have a theatre of their 
own. They were Jsngendra Tatb Banerjee, 
Giri'h Chandra Gho^h, Radhamadhav Khr, 
Ardhcndii Shekhar Mu«t.afi and some other®, all 
■of whom later became famou® a® actor®. The 
lead wa-s taken b\ Xagendra Xath Banerjee 
who had played a part in the Ihjlmarati 
porfrttTufKl in 1866 at the hou..c of dananlan 
Shaha of Suripani. The hr-t piece staged bv 
thi® theatre wa® Sfidlmbfir Kknda*t b\ 
Punbandhu Mitra, its perforroanre 

having l>een given on the Durga Puj.a dav 
(^aptami) of on an improvi-od stage in 

the hnu'C of Prankri-hna Haidar of Dnrga- 
ehirvn Mtikherji P.nrah, RajbfiaMr. The acting 
wa® not up to the mark. After more prepara- 
tion® another performance was given at the 
hou®e of Xahin Chandra Sarkar of SKampnfeur 
on the fuUmoon dav following the Ibirga 
Puja®, an<l ihi® satl«fied everybody. The fourth 
performaneo ramecfrearly next rear on the 


Sripanchami day at the house of Rai Rama- 
prasad ilitra Bahadur. 

The second play st.aged by it was the 
same author’s Liiot of i, which was performed 
on ilay 11, 1S72 (30 Baisak 1270 B. E) 
at the house of Rajcndra Pal of Sham- 
bazar. Almost all writers — even Ardhendu 
Shekhar Mustafi and Abi»a®h Chandra Ganguli 
(biographer of Girish Chandra Gho«h) have 
committed the mistake of assigning this per- 
formance to the previous year. But there can 
be no doubt that the performance took place 
on the date given above, for we find in the 
M(^dhyasiha (a Bengali wectlv) of Jai^tha 6, 
1279 B. E . 

Kews. . . Last Saturdav night the famous 
phy of MaraU was staged bv the fihambazar 
Natvasamaj and it i» to be ran for some weeks . . 
Vfe learn that the stage was well decorated and 
the ac tag generally good 

Again on Ashor 16, 1279 (19 June 1872), a 
supplement to the Madhyasiha contained the 
following letter : 

To the Ditor 

The PERrc>RMV>rE or Lzlavati. For some 
dav, -ome veung men of Bagbbsizar hare been 
terformmg Lt^or'ii'i by Rai Dmabandhu 3fitra 
Kibadur In «cinie minor defwi* their 

acting mU't be ranW with some of the bti't acting 
that has been «een till now 

.Vnjong the actor® narahiU® Bahn Khiiv»ibrL«hini, 
Lalitmohan Lilavati «rmath Raghua Na'lerchand, 
tjarartasundan etc deserve prai®e in their due 
ouler h i> no exaggeration to sav that the actuig 
of the jiatt* of n.irabiLis lUbu Khirmlb.'V'hzni and 
Lalitmoh^ wi, of a «tandard that i® very rare 

The part of Ijljcati t® a diffiiult one. but the 
actor did justice to it. Hi, rwitation^ were very 
pood 

The lamentation® of Khirodbashmi were so 
uatur^ and pathetic that they meltoi the hearts 
of many of the «pectiforv The ^ptxvhe® and 
witticista® of Hemcoand N'adTcK.m'1 and 8rmath 
al-o cave frreat pleasure to the andisnce. 

On all the three day® of the performance, many 
of the actor® came out of the stage in the costume® 
of their j<ari- Thi® mar® the reali-in of the 
acting 

Calcutta. \ Srcctator 

6 T«har. l-XO B E. 

Thi® plainly show® that the three per- 
formance® of Lilarnti look place not in 1871 
but in 1S72 and on the date® given above. 
Thi® I® al®o borne out by the remini®cence® 
of Radhamadhav Ear who say® that Lflnrad 
wa« staged at the hou«c of Rajcndra Pal 
in 'Rai®akh of 1872. 

The cn®t of the play wa® a® follow.® : 
IfsrsTitsks snd mxd'crTvit Arlhejidu Fhekhsj We*tafi 
Khtroilhwshiai P.if!fcar-jdit3v Kir 
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protected good-, have pioviovisly been 

imported, for in that ca«c the State is 
merely subsidizing at the ovpense of the 
public an indu^trj- which has no real 
ground for existence. In tliis connection 
it should be noted that international trade 
demands an exchange of goods for goods, 
and it follows that if India wishes to 
i-ell her produce — and no one wU deny 
this feature so essential to India's pros- 
perity — she must be prepared to buj from 
her own customers in similar \-alup, bO 
that a considered policy of protection 
should be so adapted as to leave as froi' 
from extra expense as possible such eoin- 
inodittes as India is not specially tjnalified 
to produce economically ^Vhd-.t, ns a 
socondan' consideration, India's poverty 
demands that in such industries as arc 
entitled to protection, the additional impost 
should be kept down to the minimum 
rofjnired to enable them to exist ^cithout 
an undue burden being placed on the 
souMiuicr for the benefit of the few. 

It therefore follo%\’« that the closest 
'initiiiv should be nude into .my indu«tiy 
that a«ka for protection In the ca«e of 
good', impoitcd from Europe, America o» 
Js|ian it should be borne in mind that » 
I on-iderable amount of protection is aiuo- 
mntiealU afforded h) the co^t of packing, 
freight .iiul muldlomen’s profits whilst the 
roMUiiie tariff sihioh at present atnnds at 
' 2 '> per cent i- al-o .m added enconrage- 
luent to judiseiion'. m.imifactiircs. If there- 
fore .111 uuhi-ti’. ph’.id-. for a still further 
degree of protictiou it must be in a 
position to dciuou'.trile Ncn* clearly that 
it pu-'C'-cs unusinl adtaiitages. 

.\u example of iiufleitive protection 
mn\ be found in the added duty on 
cniTugateil iron sheet®. The reeommcnda- 
tioii of the Tariff Board was given the 
forte of lai\, but so admitted must lie itt 
Hit freeti\rnes> in rcdneing dnports to the 
bint fit of loral indii-trv that tlie Finance 
Member actually luclndisl in his budgeted 
revenue a Piim of no Ic®,. than .'jO lakh*- 
a» the ej-/r« amount llial would tie realized 
from Cu'toms revenue iind<r tlii-. heading. 

In writing the above, we Ime in imnd 
the fact that the fo-calletl Indian paper 


industry is at present receiving considera- 
tion at the hands of the Tariff Board in 
respect to the plea for an extension of 
the protection which was afforded in 1925 
for seven years. 

To the business community this appli- 
cation makes very sorry reading. Six 
years ago the existence of one mill and a 
wave of self-interested optimism on the 
part of the others induced the Tariff 
Board to recommend a considerable degree of 
protection. Today, whilst it is true that one 
nail has made a certain amount of progress, 
the public is mfunticd that matters are still in 
the experimental stage and that a further 
period of ten jears protection is necessary 
before the industrx* can stand on its own legs. 
The Legislative Assembly having vciy wisely 
limited protection to eiich industries as can, 
writli reasonable assistance, become self-support- 
ing, the onus is on the paper mills to prove 
that they can anticipate a time when they will 
no longer be in need of protection. 

Ill the ease of paper, especially, is the need 
of inten«e analysis most important as, in con- 
sidering the reijuiremcnts of the one, it is too 
easy to lose sight of the fact that although 
paper is a manufactured article, all the 
protected sarietios arc the raw material of 
another mdustrj — that of printing — an 
industiy in which far more persons arc 
employed and far more capital is invested than 
m the paper mdu«trj. And moreover the 
Indian printing mdu'itry is already severely 
handicapped by the fact that it has to with- 
S'tand competition from abroad m the shape 
of pnntcd book', etc. on winch, as it would 
tend to restrict the spread of education if a 
diUj was impo'cd, not even the revenue tanfl' 

levied but such publications arc admitted 
duty free. Am extra duti on paper is there- 
fore an additional blow to tlie printing 
indu'tiy. 

It behove-. Us therefore cart fully to 
analv'C the paper indu-trv before any txten- 
«Kni of an inijvist on this oomnuxlUy is 
gnuitwl. The two vital jviints are to ascertain 
what amount of paper at pre-ent import e<I 
could be to.vde m Inilia and what the cost of 
the proteetioTi neof—arv to attain that object 
will lie to the countn.*. One p'ljior refers to thu 
imports ns lieing l,i;0,000 tons, blithf ly icnplv- 
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jug that all this caa be manttfacturcd in India 
if protection is extended. We TOsh in oxir 
hearts that hard facts -would support Rns 
hope. Cold truth, ho-wever, compels us 
to destroj’ this castle in Spain. We find 
that of this quantity 45,000 tons consisted of 
old newspapers which at an average price of 
about £6 (Es. 81) per ton has no interest for 
the Indian paper industry. A further 24,500 
tons are news print which also is far 
too cheap to be manufactured here. 

18,900 tons are included under the beading 
of cardboard and strawboard of wMch 
only a negligible portion could be 

made in India. Wrapping papers account 
for another 21,481 tons this being an 

unprotected item which consists entirely of 
papers which cannot bo made in India or 
which are too cheap for the Indian mills 
to manufacture even if they were protected. 
Then, British paper to the extent of 8^90 
tons are included- This consists of papers 
which cannot be manufactured in India 
or which are purchased at a higher price 
despite protection and obviously are of 
better quabty and cannot be made in India 
until the local mills equip themselves to 
manufacture the better quality that is in 
largo demand for certain pvirposes. The 
same remarks apply to manufactures of 
paper which total 1,590 tons. 

From this it will be seen that the attrao 
tive total of 1,60,000 tons dwindles into 
comparative!}' small quantities when due 
consideration is given to the different classes 
of papers involved. In fact, the mills them- 
selves — and it is unlikely that they erred 
_ on tlie lower side — only claimed that they 
hoped to bo able to make 20,000 tons of 
the paper at present imported. That in 
itself IS quite an attractive figure but it 
requires, as an important hypothesis, that 
the quality of paper produced shall be equal 
to the imported and shall meet the require- 
ments of the jirintor. 

M e arc informed that a modern paper- 
making machine of reasonable dimensions 
will make not less than 4,000 tons per nnnnTn. 
Assuming therefore, for tiio sake of argument, 
that the mills can capture a further 20,000 
tons from importers if suflicient encourage- 
ment is given for the construction of 


additional mills, it will be seen that the 
wiaTifTinm possible will Only provide for a 
farther five machines. Now, two of these are 
already in existence m the Punjab Paper Mills 
which unfortunately was compelled to close 
down shortly after it had started — a strange 
fact indeed if it is true that there is so much 
scope for development in the industry. So 
that the only prospect in sight is that one 
more mill may be put into operation if all 
promises are fulfilled and the claims of the 
nulls are actually reliable. 

We now turn to the need for protection. 
For this purpose the most important point 
to consider is that of efficiency and manufac- 
turing costs as compared with other parts 
of the world. Tlie manufacture of paper 
is the same the world over and the only 
vanatioa is that of whether supplies of 
primary and ausiUary raw materials w® 
available in the coimtij' of manufacture. 
In the case of India pnmaiy raw materials 
are available but some ausiliaiy materials 
have at present to be imported. In the case 
of European countries, some are entirely 
self-supporting whilst others may have 
to depend on outside sources for some 
portion of their requirements — coal, chemicals, 
etc. Britain has to import all its raw 
material but is independent in practically 
all other respects. We propose to take 
British figures, as the error, if any, would 
be in favour of India. The comparison is 
additionally applicable as Britain imports 
all its wood pulp and a very large proportion 
of Indian paper is made from the same 
matenak 

We find that in England the selling price 
at mill of a paper in the same class as that 
manufactured in India is in the neighbourhood 
of £20 per ton or Es. 270. In India the 
mill price is about Rs. 465 per ton so that 
it is incumbent on tlie mills to explain why 
their paper should beRs. 195 or 72 p. c- 
highcr tlian paper made elsewhere under 
similar conditions. A small concession may 
be made for the fact that there would he a 
higher freight to India than to England but 
we most not overlook the fact that we are 
considering an industiy which promises to 
become independent of foreign raw material. 

It is diflieult to grasp the fact that sucK 
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a ^de difference should be possible or, 
if possible, to accept the fact that the Indian 
public should be compelled to pay so much 
more for a suniiar article made in India. 
And it must not be forgotten that, as ■we 
have tahen British prices for comparison, 
the paper made in England commands a 
higher price in the Indian market than 
locally made or Continental paper so that 
it is not only so much cheaper but must 
be admitted to be of better quality. 

The difference of Es. 195 per ton may 
not appear to be an appreciable amount 
in itself but when it is apphed to the 30,000 
tons of protected papers made in India it 
■\rill be seen that the Indian mills receive 
about Rs. 58 lakhs more than similar paper 
■would cost abroad. 

It will be agreed that this discrepancy 
requires considerable esplanation and deserves 
special attention from the Tariff Board not 
only from the point of view that an adequate 
supply of inexpensive paper is an uaportant 
feature in a countiy like this which so 
little to spare for education but also from 
the standpoint of whether, if the vast 
difference in cost can be justified by the 
mill®, the indu«tiy can ci'cr fulfil the essential 
Toquiremont that it wdl eventually be able 
to diapen'O with protection and, xrithout 
State as'ietance, be able to withstand 
competition on its own resources. It U 
vety clear that the public can have no interest 
in agreeing to the subsidy of an industiy 
unlev j the country- receives some correspond- 
ing benefit, and that the «ubvidy, if granted, 
vh.iU be ab«olutelv evvcntial to the industry 
and shall not bo ba'cd on *0 high a percentage 
that it will inflict undue hanUhip on the 
consumer. 

For ihU reason it i- nuessiiy to explore 
v\hat the la't sit >rarv of protection for 
paper h.i< meant to the consumer. Although 
the rorrect eompan-pn, uhen eon'-ulering 
eftieienci, i< that of the co-t of manufacture 
in other countries operating under the nearest 
similar condition-, when deciding what 
mea-iirv of protection, if aiu , i* necc— ary, 
the figure'* to be con-ideroil are what such 
pap('r» will co'l when brought to India. 
To this figure i- added the noraud revenue 
tariff and the difference between the re-ulting 


price and what it will cost at the protective 
duty trill give the measure of the cost of 
protection to the consumer. On British 
printing paper this figure is about five pies 
per poond or roughly Rs. 60 per ton. On 
Continental papers it will be somewhat more. 
The actual estimate of the amount realized 
by the protective duty during the past sis 
years is Rs. 1,16,00,000. In addition, the 
Indian mills have been enabled by protection 
to charge the same amount extra over the 
rates they' would have been able to charge 
had protMtion not been granted- Assuming 
about three-fourths of the annual output of 
the Indian mills to be of the protected classes 
of paper, this would amount to about 30,000 
tons and thus would result in a tax on the 
consumer of Rs. 18,00,000 per annum. This 
means that the actual cost to the consumer of 
protection is about Rs. 38,00,000 per annum 
whilst he is already paying some Rs. 1,50,000 
more per annum (in packing, freight and 
revenue duty) than similar paper would cost 
cUewhere. 

M’e now have to consider what benefits 
have accrued as a result of this impost. We 
find that three miiJs betvv eeii them contribute 
approximatclv sevon-eightlis of the total output. 
Of the«e nulls one w.\s producing bamboo 
pulp when protection was introduced but has 
effected no inerca-e m production. On the 
contrary , having metalled a new paper-making 
maeliino it is now importing 7 o p. c. of its 
reqmrvmcntv m pulp. One mill produced 
2,000 ton** (or about 5 p. e. of the total Indian 
output) of bamboo pulp in ll'30 and third has 
only recently installed some plant for the 
production of tliis pulp. 

It is claimed that this in-atcrial (bamboo) 
which i« the only one that offers any pro-pect 
of real development m this country, is ‘•till in 
the experimental st.agc and that a further ten 
years’ protection i« neee-sary fur it to become 
properly CitablUhed. B'e are therefore a-ked 
to face further additional taxation of anythin" 
up to Rs. 3'',00,000 p<r annum or 
lb*. 3,‘'0,00,000 in ail and this on the basis of 
promi-es which may or may not be fuifilled 

Extravagant promi-es which proved in- 
capable of fulfilment were made m 1925 and 
there is no guarantee that tho-e now in.vde 
will be any le*- fragile. 
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There is fi further unpleasant feature about 
bis industry- As we have stated above, the 
aroduction of protected papers is estimated 
it 30,000 tons per annum, but we find that the 
Indian mills have been importing foreign pulp 
to an extent that the total for 1930-31 was 
some 22,500 tons. Translated into paper this 
means that of the protected paper made in 
this country after six years of protection only 
about one-fourth or 7,500 tons consisted of 
Indian raw material. 

Apart from this we estimate that the 
Indian mills have received in the past six 
years about one crore of rupees by means of 
the higher price they were able to charge on 
account of the protective duty. Yet they 
only claim to have spent about fourteen and a 
half lakhs in new equipment for the produc- 
tion of bamboo pulp. It is, therefore, easy to 
realize why they are so insistent on the 
necessity for further protection. 

In giving general consideration to the 
foregoing no are forced to the conclusion that 


no reasonable case can be established for 
further protection. The amount of the 
varieties of paper that are at present imported, 
which c-au be replaced by Indian made, is 
doubtful and we do not consider that such a 
vast sum should be realized from the public 
when it appears that within measurable time 
the only benefit to the country is that one 
moribund mill may be restarted and one new 
mill constructed. We estimate that the 
present rate of revenue duty affords the 
industry protection to an extent of over 45 
p. c. as compared with the price of similar 
paper iu England and we are satisfied that 
that should be more than sufficient for the 
Indian industry to survive in affluence if it is 
being conducted on proper lines. 

We consider therefore that every citizen 
who has the interests of the countiy' at heart 
should oppose protection for the paper 
industry as being uncalled for, an unnecessary 
burden on the people and an intolerable tat on 
the spread of education. 
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The Triumph of Toryism in Great Britain 

B\ ^VILFREI) WF.LLOCK 
-Ex Jf. P. foi .^foitrhrulffc 


T HK (ntiro nation was Mirpti'^ed. and on 
second thoughts, shocked by the result^ 
of the recent election. Even the 
Tories, \ihiIo Yielding to the temptation to 
celebrate their elociorat vietoi^', ore not a 
little disturbed at the present parliamentary 
situation. Thev have a suspicion that a 
damaging blovr has been struck at parViamen- 
Mfy government in this countia. The 
shrewder politicians of all parties are tnllv 
.mare that one or two more elections of thU 
1 Iwmcter would be sufficient to faring parlm- 
mentara governtnent e^eu in Britain to 
an end. 

Am one who lu' had parliamentan 
etpericnee knows ignite well tKot n Hoii«p of 
Commons with a raajoritv of *100 ts not a 
Pftcliament but a dictatorship. Those of ii« 
who were in iho last Tors Varlmment 
•2fl) know what a heart-rending cvperieiK-e it i« 
to carri on an opposition ngnui't a Govern- 
ment inajont) of over .?00 In sueh 
circumstances all that a Go\oriim»nt ntn'd do 
is to tliroM its me.i*ures into the cliamber 
and Ic.i'o the Opi>n'itjnn to talk itself boar-e. 
conscious th it whenever it pleases it « .m 
triumph with its ineclmnii-al mnjoriu. But 
if that i« the casc wuth a majoriti of ’00, ubai 
mn-t the i^ituation be where there »s a rovjonty 
of o\cr .*>00, which includes a rfcar Tor\ 
iinjority of ^530 * 

The situition i- uiinpn . Socr in the 
historv of democratic GoM-nintcnt iii Great 
IHl.ain there been an elation n-sult to 

^otipire with this oii< Tlie Go\iniraent 
majorit' evn-ed- tint of the khiki election 
lol", or tlul of th<- lalieral Govcmmfiit 
after its s(n.ationa! \ictor> of If'Ob. TI»» 
Gounimcdt nnjoriti rn t’l*' rtfonned 
I'ariiam* nl nf Inii. which wj- a rompo-'.ti 
«'n<\ was only o'd. Jhu .'0(1! 

1 am awan- that it i« that tu 

t!e-pn-'nt in't.anee the cire'im*lan«'«s» tren* 


exceptional aoil thu it wa- the intention to 
form a national m- .dl-part\ Government. 
Blit that Miggistjon in.a% be di-mis-oel .at 
once. It Is mere cainmiflage. and was nevtr 
anvthing else The idea w.as first put 
forward fa^ the Tories as a dcxice, when all 
their other strati gics Kid failc-d, for bringing 
the Labour Govemui-'nt to an end. No, wc 
iim as well fnci the f.u ts soon .i- Iat«. The 
present Goi eminent k a« partisan .a Govern- 
ment 0“ e\er took office in tbi* coiinUw, while 
iu election coii«titutes one of the grente-t 
triumphs for reaction t!ies« I«le« have ever 
known. 

For eiglue<-ii month* prior to the fall of 
the Laboim Go\emmej)i. the Ton.* Party had 
been attacking with increasing mtensita the 
Goxemment’f. expenditure on public work- 
and development am) upon rncmplonretit 
Insurance benefit. Every de\iee known to 
praeti«od P.irliament:inans luad been Used in 
onlcr to induce the Liberal I'.ariy to with* 
draw it' support from the Ixiboiir Gotem- 
ment. The Tone* had wiifcdlid, coaxid, 
chided, pnckid, goaded, .and openh attacked 
thi Liberal leaders to sivun their end. 
Thoj incoiir.igixl eveiy sign of difeciioti 
avithin the Ijfai nil rnnk*, .ind rn.ade of 
John Smion .i vrntahU Smut r'lmnn the 
moment lie showed sign* nf breaking awaa 
from his UK ml friend-. TJu T'>n- P.irti 
Iioivxl to bntig about the ih.wnf.air of ifaV 
Labour Go\,rnni*nt faefon ilu « ml of tho 
lotij sr^^ion, in .Tiil\ of the pn -'iit 

till, of their la-t ih Mce- w-i* t.. tiy ami 
get .« V.ilioiual Goaemmeiit, for f.ti.aneLil 
rc-asoii», at the time of tie Gen.aan <ri«t‘. 
ind this idi-a ii'Tsislcii uritil I'-irliamfiit went 
int«» r»<v-«. \1 ithjti .1 month r-f tii.at e\tni, 

wild wh'w rsrUaimnt was n-i sitiinj*. t}e 
Tories *iw th' triumph of tlirir pbn ami tk*. 
creation of a “Xalioral” Goiimm'nt. 

Tt.i- turn of I \ I n*. w^s a di-tin* t \i»lor» 
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for tte Torj- Party and its propaganda. 
The Socialist Government crumpled up — or 
at anv its leaders did — before the situation 
tliat 'was created, and let the Tories get away 
with the victory. Withovit doubt the situation 
wa'i a difficult one, but nothing that has 
happened or been revealed so far justifies 
^ilacDonald and Snowden in yielding to the 
demands of the Tory Part^ and their Press, 
or of the banks at that time. 

To what extent there was understanding 
between these three factors, or whether there 
was anv understanding at all, I have no 
knowledge, but it is striking that they were 
all working for the same end. Por over 
twelve months the bulk of the Tory Press 
had been carrying on reckless propaganda 
against the Eatjour DoTexnment, and "by 
virtue of the two forms of espenditure 
mentioned earlier in this article, declaring 
that the Government was bringing the countiy 
to bankniptcj. This propaganda began to 
be believed when it became known that our 
banks were in a difficult position owing to 
their commitments to Germany, where their 
loans were now locked up. It suited the 
Tory Party and its Press to mis up these 
two issues together, and thus to saddle the 
Government mth the responsibility for the 
situation which had been caused solely by 
the banks. In order to get the banks out 
of a hole, the Government arranged a loan 
<ci terms, which involved a complete reversal 
of its domestic policy. It was on that issue 
that the Government fell and rightly fell. 
JlacDonald and Snowden jieldcd to the 
proposals of Tory reactionaries and the 
banks.. As the Liberal leaders also 

eiiccumbcd to this dem.and, and were thus 
prepared to go back on their election 
slogan of a huge development policy, the 
I.iabour Government had cither to support 
the idea of a National Government and a 
policy of reaction as regards expendi- 
ture, or come out boldly in defence o! its 
oun policy, explain to the world in clear 
language the causes of the then existing 
financial situation, reveal the real strength 
of Britain’s financial position, and mercilesslv 
expose the shameful propaganda which the 
unpatriotic Tory Press had been carrying 
on for a } ear or more. This, together witli 


proposals, on Socialist lines, for meetiE^ 
the deficit in the budget — a situation which 
is common to the countries who liave been 
closely associated with us in the financial 
crisis referred to — would in my view have 
been the right course to take, notwithstanding 
that it might have meant the defeat and 
resignation of the Government, There would 
have been gloiy and honour in such a cour-c 
whereas m bowing to the demands of re- 
action, ilacDonald and Snowden struck a heayj' 
blow at the Labour movement, in the build- 
ing up of which they have played such an 
important part. 

Having gained this signal victory, the 
Tories set out to exploit the position. This 
they did in a very ingenious way. In order 

were compelled to lay stress on the necessity, 
in the crisis, for a "XatioDal” Govemraont 
This plea was necessary to the Liberals also, 
and it suited the Tories do'wii to the ground. 
It gave the latter a golden opportunity of 
forcing an election which, by virtue of an 
appeal to patriotism and “National” interests, 
might enable them to sweep the 
country, and even to give the Torj* Party a 
clear majority which would be used to enforce 
a system of tariffs on the countiy, as tlic 
Party would see to it that this issue was 
brought to tlie fore in the election contest 

And so it was. From the moment the 
emci^en(y session of Parliament met, which 
occurred on September S, the tariff hot-heads in 
the Toiy Party gave the Government no 
peace, and indeed made its work impos=ible. 
So that in spite of numerous protests from 
many ijuartcrs, a General Election had to 
be declared ; and once it was declared, 
tariffs was the sole theme of the Toiy Party. 

The situation thus created was cvtrcmelv 
embarrassing to the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Snowden, as well as to the Liberals. For 
MacDonald and Snowden had to defend 
Aelr action against that of their colleagues 
m the Labour Government. That meant, 
of course, that they had to make out a ca<e 
for a ‘'National” as against a ‘'P.artv^’ Govern- 
ment Thus ns their personal honour and 
reputations were al«o at stake, thev scarcciv 
stopp^ at anything in order to secure a 
majority at the poll*. At all costs they mu«t 
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I-'iboiir, in doing ^\bich tbpA Kid 
nt theiv dv'po-al the » iitirc Tory, and 
ju-arh tho cuiiro Eiboral, Prp" at their 
vfrxico. The rO'idt na- the ii-e of mi-repre- 
'entatioii ou an unjirocedcuted »cale. The 
eonntrv wa- -taiupcdod \n panic a- ne\et 
before. Hence the result, which as I hari 
almd\ -aid. ha- -t.irtled and di-tnrbt d o^e^l 
tho-e who were ohi<-fl\ i.-pon-iblc for it. 
Without doniit the reciiit election and vu 
rcvult-. hue done .1 juniiiueni injnr\ to 
the politK'.il hfi I'f thi- eounm. It K 
-carce\\ likeK that thi lUilhod' which pro\od 
-o will ii'M be triid ajr.ini. 

e--p(Oi.ilU a- the >hl.iidiV' of ihi eM-ting 
-ocnl niul iiidu'tri vl '\ 't* ni avill K come 
more and more d<'P'ru< a' the Kihoiur P.irt\ 
conn ^ neariT -<.eunus a ni\)>'rU' 


And now that the ’^^ational" Go\ern- 
miiit ha" met we find th.it if j- [irect-eli 
wlut nnm of u- -aid it would he. u the 
mo-t parti'-aii Go\ » muieut tin- eonntiy e\or 
had In -pito of MacPouild and Snowden, 
who did ~o much to -well the Toiy majonU 
within the Go\« rnmint rank-, and in -pite 
of tli< T.ih< ra'-. n ho plai < <1 a feeble game 
fi*mth* ni-t tie one i—ue •ipiund which eieri- 
thiilff i- iiiuh to i<\oI%c 1- -tanti" " -Ind 
-o It will h, to till imloftiu ehapttr Thn« 
th.i< ix.n !ik< lihood that tin rteent 
thctioii will tuiii out to hi thi greato-t 
hoa\ tn "ui P iih.uni ut.iii hi-i in It nia\ 
al-o i«\<d hova.juat ippc.il topitnoti-m 
and tie uputition- of rwo {i«nnd<p-of the 
Lihoiir Pirti tt‘i‘ t Npioittil foi th> narrowi-t 
and n o-t -« In-li of p mi cii.U 
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pDa\ of Indian -tndeni “VioiiW V>e lh« lie 

•hould do nil that lies m hi« jwior «o ih.it Indi.i 
will hive the fiillC't opiwrtumn of developing: her 
national rc»ource# llie "lO’c^ imiioilniit of n/tlioiinl 
if’OHrrf"' arr huni’in rp-onrie^ ^fhat inn !«• don' 
to d'lHap the hninan I'^oiirre'. of huhn mlhnl *hf mil 
attain at I'n^t the ^nm' -tandaid of effi'fneif a- 
Qeimanu^ Thu i> fh' piDhlcm fm Indian i-fiideiit'’ 
tn (lermmi’j 

Qormani, with less than oiio-fi£th of the popul.i 
tion of India not onl^ fought the mo«t jwwerful 
combination of I’owcrs for four le.irs and defended 
her frontier- but after her defeat m «pne of aU effort- 
of her former enetnie- to tripple her permanently 
she ha« regained her former ])0«ition of one of the 
jn’cate't Powers of the world This has been ;x>«siWe 
throviph the untirin<; cncrgi of the Gorman people 
They have overiome nio«t of tlie pbstarfts ibil were 
pliceil in their way German shipping was pwctiealli 
dcstroieil In the Tro.it> of Ver-aiUe« vet m ten 
ye.iTs this great people have developeil a merchant 
marine of the mo«t formid ihle character h-inn®: the 
iaslc-l “hips in the world Tlie Girman naw was 
de-trojeil and limitations were pliccd on the sire 
of the w ir «hips that might lip bmJt bj her, but 
German i-cuiiee and toihnologv has invented a for- 
mia.mle weaimn— the poeVet liattlesbip . Germans 
are not allowed to have aii> mihi.arv or naval planes 
but they hive attauieil the fir-t plire in civil 
.iMiiioii with their /.epjiihiis and Do X’-’ and other 
nnchiiie- It w.is the <ibi«i of iiiemies of Oerminv 
to ile-tnij Cfcrmiii commeru. Thw is ab-olntclv 
tnie. Ml fir a- Great Urn iiii » i- ronn rnnl. lint 
tfulo Girman evisirt tride w lirgir than that of 
llrilam .nul -■•eoiul oiilv to that of V >• A The 
tiiinc tint 'trikes me mo-t i- that the (iciman 
pople, iij -hecr iiiirgN .iiid ippluation of 
iinlvt-lrv and ‘•iip'riof nitionil iffitaincv 
I- iraii'-forming their de(,-it mto a •neater vKtnrv 
thin .in> nation ha- i\cr Uforc jehiexeil 


V think tlun the gteate-t l<js-«n that Indian 
-tiKleiu- <ji» le.irii from Germany is the Gerrann 
es.imjilc of increa-inp national efficiencj. InaGh 
iijliotul efteienev from the -tnud point of German 
-tindarJ is ver> low Zudin/i' mii«t act to raM 
Indian 'ffi'mioij to iuili a leril that it icou'a he 
\efond to none Indian 'Indent' irho aif noir m 
jotenjH lands and Iho'C >elio inll le romiiiii to foidin 
land-* foi ranifiinj on studm halt the greatest ret- 
ponfilnlitj/ foi Ininginr/ about such c/i(3»7?« il. 
•lire the tiillc't oppoifninty tn the Indian people ^ 
in<im\t Indian national cffteiencp ond coidrilmie 
then leiiitimatt haie lo the 'an*e of hionnn piogee^s 
1 am not yoing to di-ciiss the various mea-urc* 
which might lie adopted to remedy the eai-tmg cou- 
diiion of India To night yon hive not met for «Hch 
a puri>o-<‘ However, I wish to record that vou have 
to ado|>t manv-sided .ictintics to rai-e the position 
of Mother Indui If .iin one mikes some singidir 
contribution in mii-ie art, engineering, medicine, 
petowjA scttvwv- vwnw.wv.^ -wt tiTiV VwtowAa of h\\Kw.n- 
erwleavour. he from, ttiv point of view, a great 

lutciot and he is doing his legitimate sh.ire in rai-mg 
the down-trodden miUion- of Indui He i- al-o rai-mg 
the standiivl of other oppres-ed people- of the world. 
He Is levelling the artificial racial lurriers. based niion 
super-titions .and ignorance 

Triend- the ta-k before von i- the I i-k of orgifir' 
mg -elf help to .miiiire all ih.it i~ lic-t in the viorUl 
and to spnad tin- tre.i-iirc m India For this piirpo-e 
Iiidiin student- in cvirv miinlrv s-lioiild work with ■'[' 
effective iiirvrr.immi. To be -iire you i.in do much 
milivuludiv Viin vou i.in do mnn’iii .in orgmufd 
w IV I ho|ii' ih.it Ihnuigli voiir carnc-t otlorls n'ld 
dc-lihcratimi- the exi-iing Indiin -tuilint movcinciit 
in Germany will be slrcngthciioil and it will lx the 
forc-nrnner lo the c-t vhli-hmciit of .i World Fixloralu'ii 
of Indiin hiudcnts wliuli vi ilUiulilo you lo lo-onlm di 
our ctlnrt- tn aul Indii from the -t ind i>oini of 
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hil 


ultur.il c'vi'i'Oratiou .lud of tho Indiw 

pi'jJe a- *1)11 iK of other- 

.M\ one mme-t O' "'o aU i- ili.it jilea-c do not eer 
no 'b.iir-'i'lntin" arjrumeut' on >lr\ t'on'titmional 
-lie' .ind thu- na-imj \er\ viluil'le tune ordi'CU'-'iDs: 
sere form' . but sou -houl'd eonctntrtte on the object 
f out the ideal tvith the -I'lnt of hirtnonx 

nd ooU.doiRUiOO laar h.i'o diderent jjett'' OD 

anisu- jirolileii)' of life liut t s.iuure to ht'jse that 
oil .ill are on .urTeenieni th-tt !ndi.ui nation \l edit KUes 
m-t l«o incn-j-e'l tliMU.-li \our own etiori' and in 
he hild of cultural nork i>ero.iii- "f s.tned i«slitKal 

,nd eciiiH.iTiio ciewv ^aii t-o-ojseriti 

loidu" .ind p.iitleiiuii \ mi .m her, to -tniistthen 
he Indian Miureiit moumtiit .n iTinnvns r>\ mins 
hi- mn not l.e rc'.nr'Ksl i- .i s<r\ inn^snaiii thiua 
ihit I tin tvOTinev,! th.it s.>u ir, ilre-.idv enLUtact in 
iniVin-a now hi-ton for M.ithei India ^o« irc all 
iiixioii- to contnhute 'our-hirc .m -1 let u- hojx- ihtt 
lou Mill lie able to do our work mote irt,suv,l\ »i,d 
'Tiih ^TVntcr eftiviencs thin ever l>efor, 

Hindu-iun '•tiuhiit- blub .d Mtninh ihr'tU'h 
u- '•^■crkt.m. Dr Gmndnuuuh 'Mukhoi»tdht.i\.i. '» i _ 
on, of till -ihoUr- of th»* Diut-tn< Vlka'bnni 
jin-M'nti'l a «ht.nl«'*l i»!iu of "rptniz-tlion wlnh 
till UiinUi-tiii A"<«ialion of bentntl Kup'j'*' 
tlVrlink thp‘UJ:h it- njip iu.tti\,- IV'f Vlelnll.th 
iitd Dr f’vvb.i. jin-tinfl an cnitlm* for the -anv 
IMirjHi-, Till fund.mnntil dirt<M»,, Gntim ih, 
two «'•' that tit, ^^unt^h j'hui w.t- f..r 

fohrvtuiii "hib tb, Ikrliii I'lan m.i- hr •••titrili 
/all"” 


All snli dcjvnd uj>ou mdnidual worter- I wi-h 
the unraiuzation e\er\ -iicce-- 

In the mef-tins.-- of the Subjixt Coin- 
initttc and a- the ih urm.iii of the i-onference 1 
hare civen unmurtatable e^piv— lou- iif mv jier^nal 
milinauoD ren-irdin^ the .iiticitit-- of Indi.ui -tudenis 
lu tiCTinms I have puntedlv remarke,! that none 
of son -Luuld //’rite ih.ir toii are in .i foreign 
oeiuntrs with > di-tuiet olili^'-.uion f bivi .idvixstted 
ihti the i—^vution -houlii lie non {xshtnal and 
Indian -m-leut- for sshiea ii)ten>-t tlii- a— c«.iauon 
ha- hetn fv-miol -honld 'hvoie their be-t enenne- 
in .iKjumna esUieatinnd tihiien<s ui their re-j>einse 
luie- aii'l -Lotthl nfrnii ftenn ixditical .u untie- and 
VP'l'asnnda \ou ijv awuv "f the fait that I am 
n,M opj»s>e.i( Indi.an national i-ieration- 1 am 
an Klsixaie of foreign wisrL Its Indian nationah-t- 
llui I his, luidt It ih-tiii,ils <l,-ar that if .uis 

jxsUiuil work I- U> v.imisl on in bweian eountne-- 
to fnrthir th, ,aii-« of Inliiii iiitu'iiil a-j'irjnon- 
tt -UotiUl Iw di'iK bv -on’i Itniiiii jxUii>.i\ c-rjaniza 
turn -u<ha-ihs Mlliiihi N iiv ii il I > luTe-- whiih 
-houM -aiiil M- ti>‘ .-Turex! l«til,’r« in s inoii- laiimine-- 
n> ,-tabh-U f, ni.'ii pinion, srjih the free and 

indiiwnd' lit ••■iiiiini- imiitn -ludiiit- in ircrroins 
«h" wi-h t" -ervs ■\li iher llnlu tllislisels -hotild 
disoti ihtir ih.rote- fsr in, ri-a-iii_’ their elh'ieiiis 
uid -liouhl ii< I tike Jem in alls uiniis whuh mis 
hnnl, r ihint in imm_ • iit thur ,*iiii ui< ii il worL 

III t,.rmnis and mjs .t uic] m ih< mis of thiir 
nttinuiu' to (ii'fii 

In thi- "iinistioii I his, a '•'hmis 


Advice To Indian Students 

^'ho TO C\r.R\ ok Higher Stcdies ix Germ-vk UM^FRsrriEs 


B\ Dr. FRA^'Z THIERFELDER 
Honotanj Secreinrtj. India In^lifiite of Die Deufselu Alademic 


I T 1 “ mon giatihmi to w- to 'ec that inaii\ Indua 
-tudent- are ansiou- to carrv on Ihetr hiaiiet 
cdac.tnon in Gerniin univer'itlea Danng the la-t 
three ^eJr' tre hate receiveil -ome ttvo thoos.tnd Icfteis 
ironi tndn i=kin' for inforinition about educ.itional 
lacilitie= in Gernnn\ AVe hare an-wcred ihe^c letters 
ittdmduillv and we -hall alwjja be glad to “npiih 
mforimtion a'kev.1 In 'fnw 'biifent- However, we 
wi-h to make the foUciwinsr points cletr which ehottld 
be kept m tnvnd In all Itnluus who wtdi to eome 
to Gecroanv i- a student oi 'eeker after knowledce 
1 Ko Indian should come to Gcrmana wnbout 
siifhcient funds for lii« maintenance This »s cell 
understood However during the hst fen month* 
wc have received ^ipUentiou® from vjnou-- Indian* 
who arc alreadt in Gerrainv 'eekmg i>ecnniarv aid 
and some seekme omploimeut AVe wi'h to loaVc it 
aVolutela cle.ir that there i' no opixirtuiiitv for anv 
foreigner to earn a living in Germiuv Ko forcisn 
student can secure nnt opiiortunitv for emplovmeut 
Gennin p'xiple are now out of emplovment md during 
the coming nmter the number lna^ n»e upto SOOCW 
or more Affordni'i to the hi>r\ 0 / ilie hud no 

foivo^xr can fte pinw an npportunilif lo ^el inin ami 
qainful occvmhon irlw'li inai/ dt*pla<f a fie, man 
uorkcr fioin hi^ pr<«ilion 

2 Although Germin fuctorie- m the (sa-t have 
estended opi'ortunitie# for iiractical traininc to ni.tnv 
Indian stiidonis and thev ate willing to cstend the 
privilege whenever it i' iiO"ibk vet it i« practieallv 
impO'-iblo for German factorio» to luiLc anv special 
arrani.'omeuts for foreign students for practical training 
which miv tlnpiace a German worker In «ome ca»e« 
fotemn students who pav their own csi>eiisc» ni.iv get 
the opportunity for prictical tcaimnu Jht m Indian 
efuz/nif fhoiilil fale >1 for qianlcd Ihal he leill t/el the 
opporfioiif;/ He niiist make viie of the i> 0 '<ihhtii of 
Itriirvifj the opitorlinnlij hefnie leaiimj Jmlia No 
Inuiiu student can be given anv opportnnitv unlesv 
he knows fiennaii well enough to cam on conversa 
lioninCcmnn and has good theoretic.il knowl^ge 
on the Mibwt be wishes to mister 

A A\ e LavereceiTed several applications forbelplront 
ludnn studenN A\ewi-h to make it clear that Die 
IKut'cne Akademie is not a charitable organization. 
It n\> seiiirc'l sever it stipends for Indian scholars and 
u 1 . tr.iiiiiiig for others It 

hoix^ to ficihtale cachinge of professors and «tndenia 
Utwein Gorma.iv .ind Indii It ha, no specul fund 
for miliiii. Inch in students other than those who 
rcrijic 

I AVe often receive man> leiters from Indian 
simJuits who are iimier-tm.Juatos ju.l wish fo secure a 
d<grc«' from a (urman Lnivcr-ilv withm a short tune. 
Tluro i- no short cut for securing a degree in anv 
Gcmnii rnivcr-it.v For a Ciormiu gndiiite of Higt 
ixhool (viv rniijsiiinil it tike, at lean wght semesters 
or four vrars’ studv to get a Uiiivcr»>l\ Degree. 
this l>c fully iinthrsfooil that cverv GeimaD sfiutent 
who does not divote four vcaps' study tn a niuversity 


is not eligible for a degree lie must not oul) fiui-h 
his studies -.aii«f,ietanlv. but will have to write a 
thc»is in German and pa«s a difficult oral esainina- 
tion given bv profe>-or- These esjuiinations are to 
test the kJiowTcdge of tlie candid ite for a degree 

ktt luiliau student who has pa«sed lus Intermedutc 
•Science Esammation nuv get along a, a regular 
student in a Germ in L'niversitv. provided he is verv 
diligent Such 4 'tuilent will require more than four 
V cars— sometimes «is ve.ar«— to fiiu'h a regdir 
imiversitv eouise AA e therefore advi»e that Indian 
students wishing to *tmlv in German Uiuver-itios 
should have tUeir B tc degree from an Indian 
Umrersitv before thev take admi"ion into a German 
umversitv In fact vve thuik it to be economical and 
more practic.al if Indian students finish their engi- 
neering education or taki their 51 Sc degree ui 
Phvsics anvl (.’henustrv before thev come to Geriiianv 
for higher -tudio. in these brauchea. Indian iledicu 
student* '■hould nni*h their regul.ir studies m Indun 
I luiCTsitics and take AI B Degree before tho.v come 
10 Gerinanv for higher medical training For 
beginners m medical studies in German Uniret'ities 
It lakes at least «iv year* to complete the 00111*6. 
k medicil graduate from ludiin univer-itice can 
secure At D .tfier fom *eme 8 tet* study and pis-mS 
the reqvured esammation 

3 In everv ca^e it mij*t be remembered ttmt it i» 
ab*olutelv neccs^arv for a proipeeHn efudent lo f'lte® 
adeoiiale InoteMye of Get man, so that he if ill ho ablo 
fo faUott fetPoes »« ifhieh oie dehrered only tn 

Oennan Eren Iho^e uho hare tforlmg InoirMye of 
Oettnan should eome at least two months before the 
beqninin'i of scMJC'feis firmfer Semester begins m 
early 'Coiember and the Summer ^meder begins t« 
early itayl, so that they will be able to cairij on 

inten»ue study of Get man lanaiiage from comjxteiil 
German leacheii befoie taking oai»iv<ioii »«fo Lnirer- 

b For a foreign 'tuilent it is e**entiil that he 
should be well provuied with funds to meet hi* 
expenses One wishing to lire j«orfc,Wy j« Gciinaiiy 
require^ two hundred lo tiro hniiiiicd and ftfl'J 
mails per month 01 Hi loO lo 175 One mtiit 
aho be jnei>aicd for extra erprina, for clothing, etc. 

Lest there be any mi'iinder-tanding we wi-h to 
say that Gertnan univer'ities welcome Indun studeni^ 
whether thev be bimnner* or rc"-carch scholar, AVe 
at the s-itnc time tlimk that it is better for Iiid’v ® 
and Germany's cultural relations, if Indii 'eiul- hit 
most worthv «cholirs to German universitio* German 
education stand* for efficiency and Iiiciui’s national 
cfliciencv can lie r.\i*pd quicklv 'through the ellort* of 


the highc*t tvpc of Indun 'cliolir 
that is^be*t in A\'e~lcrn civilizj 
Ution. AVe are .inxious to promote cultural co-opira- 
tlon hetwre-n India and Gennanv, wlinh can Ic 
tamcii out efleciivcly through tli'e co.oi'or.ilioii of 
Indian cultural leader*. 



Government Managed Commercial Concerns in 
Mysore State and Labour 

St. XISAL SIXGH 


A t tuQOs men at the of llt-'Orc- 

’'tato hare pO'-O'-oJ both anil 

conrjjgo. lu-teacl ot hlm<lK uiwlilling 
their administration n\ion the Bim-h-Indiau 
pattern, ihei liavo daiod to lishion their own 
dc'igU'. That ha- heon tine paiKonlarli in 
regard to the doveinpment of the ecoiioran re- 
'Qurce" of the Mate Thi polu\ of 
frtnr pur'iiod b\ the GoKincnent ot Indn .md 
the provuKi.vl admini'tr.itioii« -iibot'bn.tU' to 
It, hi" iv't comraended it"elf to "Onu of 
tlio D< u iti" in tontcol of th< Mate >nd 
tlu\ lu\( not h' -it.ated to depait ti«>ni n 

fr Ml" |i(ilup- inevitable that iin n ot 
llnti'h Imth nil d>"»*nt who foimd 
t!i>in"ii\i" "It in mtlioutv ox,! Itnti'h 
Indu "liiiiiM !ol' iw th* bill .0 l..i"t 
U"i"tuiii 111 iiijuil t> tin )nib>"inal 

itiOK (IK (It riu It nwii lOiiiKii piO"pered 

itinl't "II* li i jKiluv. It im MU. mml. 
eoiii[ur’iUM 1 \ Hunt viU". TIi" Brn.uini* 
Miji-tv'" tfovi uiiiii ni 1 * ft uuiu-ii) >1 a* tiMiv 
to puv.it* iiitiipii" iiid nfn"id to inipM'* 
inv t.uilU . \vc jn t 'I pm Iv i*v*nn 4 pnipo"*-" 
Tin (io\ i imiK lit ot Imlii < oiftiint* d 
.1" U M i". M.i- ii'it in ic ditv. tn . u» *hdk 
on* an imli ]i< tnii m timniid and • *0110011* 
poll* v for It \v to with. 

.1 -ubonhiiiu idimiii-u'ition. 1 ikiii*; ii" 
<inh T" from tin **c<riiov of *"110 fm 
fndii, will, wa" m iuip>itint m'lnbai of 
tin briti'h t'ahuni nid 1 *‘f tin 

llritidi J'.irlnmi lit in wloih tin tin in* lal 
and <*onomie nitiri-t* "f Hru.iin w«ri 
"tunijU r*pr*"'nt<*l md • ij»*l>b of mikin*; 
thiiii'ilxi" hi .mi I viii it tin in"pir-ilioii 

tor (rumnit import i*it ''"nonui nii.i-ur*" 
fur apptn-.itioii to [mill did notionn fnim 
tin *<iU"iili-, tliiwi III' I'uri » 1 * 1111*1 Im 

introdii, ,,i onix ujioii «ppro\ il to iln 

anthoriii.., in l>o\\nmo "trii I. lu't.in**" 
m waii'i ill. olVi lal" in our **onmr\ ipjManil 
10 il i\ li . u n\ I r-nil<-<l m -in b m itu r" Im « 
not I" , u iinkiiown. 


Even when policv 'va« fi'aiiied 111 India 
and left unaltered liv Whiiehall, it eiiianatod 
from Cutidi ntheiaU who, despite all 
coU"titutional refmiii', have managed to 
pre«erre tlieir inonop'jh' of power. Thej^c 
offieuU. however lov.il to Indian interc't-., bad 
been br*d in an atmo-phirc of faire. 

Bnti"h Indi.i wa- thoiefou commitu'd to that 
politv, until the Brituh p-vehologv underwent 
n change or Indian- w I JV pemnttod to come 
into tlieir own 

Imlian adinim-tr.itoi- m the Indian 
wiau" \\«ie, howivii. »omewhat ditfertntlv 
-mute*! Thev wtu nndti no ob!ig.itinn to 
foliftw th< lui* <it 1 * i"i r("i-taiK< in n-jntt 
ot 1mliutr1.1l li vihipnnnt Tluv w«ri -oii" 
ot tb< "0)1. wlio kill w itSii't Iniu) i onilitio])- 
in tin *oniui\ ind th* h mdn ip- under winch 
i v.iv unit lomptunl in Indi.i lal'oiircd 

l.iutuv w.i" low 1 .1* ditii - for tf * hint. il 
•hIu* .ation < s.("t* *l in onlv a 1*w untri" and 
thev wiK.a-.imh not of tin nio-t * tin icnt 
tvp* 0|g-mi/itieu of iii*iit wa- juior. 

( apiul w.i- -hv l*<i-on- wlio liid niom V 
w*i*.\\itli (iw 1 < ptioii-. mil nti qwi-mg or 

-lUi-h Imli III- liid »oi iiijiiio) tin mikiiig 

of tnn-jK'ri rU' - or tuitl" ''m ihd ti,*x 
ditiimini til* < urr- III V pohi > nf ih. ir . oinitra 

1 « VN Indi III iiil'i- "iiiii. liowivcr Ui 
hiv* t.ik* 11 • ogni/ till 1 ot {mill- tiiiiilii ip to 
til* (Kiiut ot -idvininniig n{).'ii .i i»i|d itnl 
« ompr* hi n-iv < poln s of fn-i, im^ mdiutn 
tliroiigii .«, till '-till mti rvi iiii'iii rill ri i-on 
i" mit fir to -1 1 k 

Til' *hIii> .itioii iinparii<i !•> mini of ile 
l*nn**- w i- not of I t_\pi , d. iil.itiil to Miiki 
til* m imb pi mb iit limiki r- l.ik* lin -v -t' in 
in \iMgni at tin ■•lim-inng .i< ad mm ihit 
llnti-h Rirl- ilu mil d *liirmg tli< Vnionm 
1 g* . It i m! * tiipli i"i" iijHiii 1 xii nial. — poli-iii-l 
miiim r-, “-mirt” Jaigh-h. -(xirt .md ihi lik'. 

.\«liiiuiutrition 111 ih< Imb III •"•tail- li i-,. 
in<xn-o\t r, iiid III b*. , oiidiK t<i] iiiih .auM* on 
the Bntub Ib -i*b lit. will* r* mam- a jxiw I r to 
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be mkomd with iven (limjig the ora of non- 
intc rventipu. riie peculiar eomlittoiiff- o-^i&ting 
ill "Indiau India” have dei eloped a subtle type 
of mind, alnio‘-t iiitnuteh ro-oui’cetid in finding 
ludircet iiiean* to get thing' done. 

It 1 ^. not 'Ui-pri'ing thereftuo that most 
Indian mler' should have profcned to let 
iiulu'tnal dtielopment take it' oi\n course, 
luaitioii 'pelled eomfoit foi tluni'clve' and 
then ofi’icial' 

One or ti\o of the Raja' -who, m the first 
Hu'h ot in.inhood, actually depaitdl lioui the 
doctrine ot . faue nere, moie<k\ei, im- 
fortmiate in the men thci placed in ehaigi of 
the iaetories the\ e«tabli'h('d Hea\^ lossC' 
ou'ued in coiV'equonce boon the /«‘nl 
evaporated and the State coiiccnis ^^e 1 c closed 
or -old for am thing thc^ would Rteh ‘-och 
failures had the effect of di-couraging othei 
Indian rulers from making e\peuments of a 
like iiatuic. 

II 

Mysore ha®, mt been tortttn.ite in all it- 
((.onoinio venturi* but it ha? «ho\\n gre.at 
pcrtinaoiti in endeai ouring to -tnnuhite such 
de\elopinent through Goveimiicnt ngmei. 

Shortly after the “rendition” Sii Shc'lmdari 
Iyer took the plunge He turned douii the 
oficr made 1)% a conco— loii'hunter togeiuratc 
olectrioitj from the falls at Sitasnuimbam A« 
a friend of mine who wa' (.loi-e to him at that 
time put it, he argued that if some one bora 
many thoii'aiids of nnlo^ aiiai from Mjsoro 
could make inoiie> for hiiii'clf after paiiiig all 
ovpeii'es and, la addition, something in the 
WUN of loialtj to the Governineut, wh\ 
could not the Gmoniineiit itself, coiidiictid 
!>' It i\a' he iiidigcnou- agcnev, ni.ike a 
^ good tiling out of the undertaking. He 
till i< fore refii'i d to part with the concesMoii 
iiid -It til wink to icoive a plan wherebj 
all the protlt- would go autoinaticallv to 
the jiiople of Mc'Ore. 

In do tlii' bhc'liadari iieeiled courage 
of a MTV high order. The JIaharaja was 
at the time a bo_\ .it -cliool. The Dewan 
woikid iindir dual control— that of the 
Miihiraiii'MotlKr, who wa- acting a« Regent 
ami of tlie Ri-'ideiit, tlie po\s or behind the 
Rigeucv. He wa' thcrcrcfore wot a fieo 
agent. Vet he inan.agcd to -end nwav 


cmpt\-hauded a conoc-sion— ecker — an 

influential Biiton, I believe. 

She-hadaii li.ul tiicninspoctiou a'welliw 
coinage. He dul not permit cnthu-iasm to 
ovei-iulc hi' judgment lie called exports to 
bU aid M itii then help he evolved a 
sjound -cheiiu*. He found the nioiici for the 
capital wotk- lie impoited iiiachiiierc 
tioui tin Uiute<l States of America and 
^wit/cilaiul He insisted upon the iiiaiuifac- 
turor* -ending their own men out to Sivasamii- 
cbani to lU'tall it. He made arraugements 
toi woikmg the plant that sciwcd a double 
jiuijlOsO 

(i) thei made it possible for the State 
todontoa haud-omc rctimi on the capital 
in\e«tmeut , and 

(u) a iimubci ot Mtsoicans and iiear- 
Mi-orean- were trained to take control of 
the plant and other electric work-, m due 
course 

.\ll honour to Sir Shcshadari I)ci ' 

The Mvsoican landlord who succeeded 
that great MatUasi Dewan ebosc to play for 
safeti So did Ins successor. V. P. SlacUiavn 
Row, who followed, did not lack 
c-ouragt ; but he took the view that 
imder the s\stem in \ogiu the men whose 
jnonej he would be iiskingwerc (politicnllj) 
mute and therefore he must be cautious iu 
launching out on new project®. 

Something must be -aid in fa\ our 
of that view. It docs credit to the 
conseicneo of the official who took it. 
rCo better argument for making the tax- 
payers voice supreme in the spending of the 
public luouec could be advanced. To Madhaxa 
Row’s, credit be it said that, born of the 
people, he K'luauied the people’s man, even 
when scr\mg a- the Dew an of three of the 
most jiowerful Jlahar.ijas — the rulei- of 
My-ore, Baroda and Traaaneorc. Anhcd 
at an age when it is customary for Indian- to 
shirk re'powoibilily, he dul not hesitate to 
Jo*'™^y to London in 1919 and led the Iiidmii 
Xafional Congre-' deputation when it 
appearetl before the Selboriie .Joint Committee 
on the Gosernmeiit of India Bill. 

Rifh the hi'taliatton of Sir M. A'isnc— 
varaya a- Dewan, during the second decade 
of the present century, a now era in indiiv- 
tnal de\clopnient opened in the Sf.ate. He 
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po'so-'cct cm tain .ich .intugO' over bis pmU*co-'- 
-cirs. He \va«, to begin >\ ith, a ^l\-mean by 
birth. Uiibke mam other Misoveam otlus 
tune, he had elected to go out of his State 
-and had inadi' a \)rdUant engineering caieer 
tor hiuisclf in the neigivbounng Bomb.n 
Prc<itloucv. He returned to his “nati\» 
proMUCc” as a man of mature ^e.ns who-u 
niUice as a eou'ulting engineer was in demand 
elsewhere No Indian liad Iw-ld the Chief 
Engineers post in M\'or< until it w.is ofleied 
to him His elevation troin th it position to 
the 'Howauate’' came almo-t .is a mallei ot 

"W u-\ m ph\ 'iijue. V I'l < s\ arat a had take ii 
great laro ot Im bodi. Hi' lO'tes weie 
'VQipIe He tTa« abstemious in i ating and n 
total ab'tauier from uitoMeating dnnk. Hi 
believed in open air arid plentx ot evorei'e. 
His habits were rogulai. He w.i' iheietoro 
full of Mgoiu and Miamt\. Men half hi' 
age eoukl not beni a cpiartei of the strain 
to which he took di'light in 'iihjeetmg 
hinisch 

Offieuil life 111 Bangalore —the iieatbpiatm' 
oftUcMisoic Go^ernIDem — w regulated *>» 
the pimeiple that all Indian' me children of 
otermti and therefore husth i' iitterh 
iimicecs'ar% Clerk' arrive at the piibbe 
officC' at 11 *. If. “Officer'” in 'Oim ta-C' 
do not get there until noon — or even later 
There are adjoiirnnient' even tiro hours oi 
so for "cotfee” — v«n potent 'tufl indeed. 
Bv 4-30 1 * M mam pair? of eie^ are glued 
to the clock. By > o’clock the trek home- 
ward — or cluhward — ha- coimneiiced knd 
fashionable chib' m Bangalore are not jirohibi- 
tionist institution' am mart th.in the 
Govornincnt is F.vcrv <\e«'e that can be 
ii'trd tt> h.et.'p tlie olhcc' elo'cA i> taken 
advantage of B’orkuig d.ii ' appc.ir mereK to 
he interludes between holidai 

Mv'Ore Is not, I 'iippO'C, am wor'C 
than Bnti'h India m tbi' n^'peef It u no 
better, at anv rate B'h\ 'liould a State 
run b\ Tndiaii' be not in ,ad'.inee of one 
condiicteil bi non-Indtan' ’ 

I w'niulcr how the e.is\'gEnng official' 
felt wiien a ivmnan dinairu' hke Visvesvarava 
w.i' ni'taUed as the Dew an .uul how they fared 
under him ’ He ccrtaudi made things ham. 
SehcmC' c.ame out of Tisve-vanya’s brain 


like »einru(i(isf\ out of .i saU'age-inaeiune. 
The> embr.iced all manner of subjects — all 
plui'Cs of liumaii activiti — adimni'tratii c, 
ton'titutinnal. odiie.itional, jnthlic health, 
'.mitation, 'Oiial lefoiin. tinanc<’ andicono- 
imcs 

Yi'\is\ara\.i had no laith lu thc‘ jinlici 
ot /rt/ssc fmn , at le.i't tor India He took 
th( < nrtu 't opportuuiti to a"imi( tin nnnge- 
HKiit ot eertaui ladw.u hnc~ till then 
worked b' a eoinpam with oftiecs rcgi'tercd 
111 Loudon Hi jnu thiough a project for 
'Upplementiug the water-'iippK tor generating 
electrioiU at ‘hi\.i>,nuiulram In damming 
Cauven nvei and il' tnluitauc' in ai Mi'orc 
Cit% * Hi' iiuhu'i.i'm found special lent m 
tin de\ clopmeut ot till nitma! rcsonioc' of 
tin •state 

HI 

Cetoii T deal with 'Ouk* of t}ie 
Vi'VCssaraia scheme' I must bneflt refer to 
(lu liMug couditions at Siva'amudram, 
i-'pwialU tho-c of the wage-i'amers 

Tin' «ettlenn nt hii« a pretti sotting 
Through It mil' the canal 'pccielli built to 
coiiiei the Cjuveii water from the highest 
point m tht to the turbines through 

lai^e pipes, thereby, obtaining the inavimtiiu 
'itead.” If at the cominoneement of the 
operations the place was am thing like the 
siirroundmg eountn it must have looked 
mid But in if>2l, when I first saw it, it 
presented a neat, trim appearance, as it did 
during more recent \isit» paid to it bi me. 
Straight, fairh broad roads have bien laid 
out. The\ are Iim d with trce= that provide 
shade from the scorching ra\ » of the suu, 
which 'ceois particularU hot to am one 
coming from Bangaloi e or Mi sore Citi , .and 
no wonder, for there i' a eoii'iderabie drop in 
^altitude 

The Iniildiog' on either side of the oan.al 
that catch the visitor’s e\ e are set in w oll-kcpt 
little garden'. The ‘^'Inspection Bungalow'” 
(open to the public when not in n-e b> 
o&cial') IS deep-verandw-ed It is 'cpni-ited 
bv the road in front from a hc.nitiful poo) 


• For mrticulaTs of ihi- project ■'ce the 'ccond 
^iicle ot tni' =?{«>- in the, yovewi'MM i-'ce ot this 
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\.t one -ule -tatid- the lio«pital, aUo a 
-iilt-tantral hitiigahw, ivifh .» nent lard 
«inrmuuluig It It i- furlv ^cll ec^uipped 
and at the time of h®t MSit it wa= in 
(hargp of an A"istaut Surgion — a "fairh 
^emor m^m in the Senictj” a-, he 'wa'* 
de-cubod to me 

The “oftoer--’ qn.irtei are on the opiK>- 
'ite 'id( of the Canal The_\ arc commodiou- 
.ind iii\ The one in which Mr<® St. ^ihal 
''High ami I M ere gl^ eii a tea party by the 
''npenntendent (ilr. X. X Ijengar, who 
ree< nod hi' electrical training in the United 
'^tate-. of Ainenea and ha® lateK obtained a 
inm< paving po-t in Bombay) wa® remarkably 
cool coH'ideung the temperature at 
Siva'amiidiam. When I 'aid somothmg 
conpihnicntan about the buugaloTi, the «eciet 
came out. It was doigued for an .\merican — 
and not an Indun — to Inc in. So wore some 
of till other lion'e' near bi . 

The ‘'coolj cpiartti'” Mere neithei com 
moilinii' nor cool. The “old oiu*'” lemnuled 
me of jMi®on cells, 'Ot one ngaiH't the othei - 
and back to back The *'ne\\ one'” wen* of 
the “cottage t\po” but cviii they \\<rc 
cramped. It m a>. CMdcnt at the fij't glaiiei 
that not a® miioli trouble had been taken to 
proMile this part of the coloin tvith vhadc' a' 
in tlic cfl'C of the part Mherein the bettf. 
paid statf Inod. 

I apoko of the congested oouditions in 
Mliieh the worker' were eompellc«l to Inc. 
One of the electrical engineer' cilmh 
.ib'oU cd hi' ow n department bi shoving the 
rc'pou'ibihti on to the Fiilibc Work' Depart- 
ment. The P "Nt . D. had built the original 
“lim he s.ii(] He seemed to be proud of 
the cottages” that had been recently 
con-tiucted b\ hi' own department. 

Another ofticial mtli whom I di'CU'sed 
the 'object wa' a man of humour. He told 
me of a worker — an “outsider,” (non- 
Mv'ori.in), In thewa_\— nho w.i* sp tall that 
whenlK 'le|>t .it night in mn- of the “cell'” 
allottc (1 t« him, hi' {« ct 'tiu-k out of the door. 
V jgi'-worki T' in Iniha should, I siinno'C, be 
grab fill for 'mill minm «. 

The lahmiier' live in ii-.mpeil •jinrtcr' 
here no doiiht . but their pri'On-likc cell' arc 
f.iirh 'uh't.uitial and arc kept whitcw.i'lictl. 
Tliei have electric light (without chirgo, if I 


remember aright) I have seen wafer Howing 
with force fjom tap? near the “line'.” There 
are 'chooU for childrou and place® of 
Christian, Alu'lim and, I bello^ e, though I am 
notsuio, Hindu wor'hip. Thev hate a co* 
operative store from which tliet can piirclia'C 
the neeo?'aiie» of life at prices jii't a little 
ibo\ e co't 

I know that all thc'C amenmos were not 
specialh cieated for the laboiiier'at Si\a- 
samudiaui Xo Ainei ican could have been 
pei'-nadeil to live there if 'Onic =ort of 
armugeineiit tor mikmg w ater 'ufe to drink 
had not boon m'talled Electric energy co'ts 
onlv .1 fraction ot an anna per unit at the 
heatl-woiks. Schools must be provided for 
the children ot official' and cleiks. 

The lalmurers at Sivasamudraiu ueNCithe* 
el®' benefit from the«e aine«itio« — oi can 
beni'fit from them if the^ so do'irc That 
cannot be said of all the public woik' iimlor 
<‘\ceiition in the "^t-itc. or managed by the 
Goveiiiuient 

(inen a ipiiokencd 'OCial coii'cleiice, 
however, the condition of worker® Jt the 
h'droi l< e«tiic head-work' could be imincn'cly 
unpiovod The concern i' higlih lemnucra- 
tivc The Chief Electrical Engineer — a 
( 001^ tiwuied in Schencctadj, Xcw Vork at 
the evpeii'i of the State, which imployod 
more tluii one relation of his — quoted to me, 
wlule I wa' at Siva'amiulram, stati'tics from 
a report he had jii't iimile to the Government 
to 'how that his department wa' contributing 

to the general roveiuic 'onie R'. 25,00,000 a 
war A' «et piofit. lie wa® natnnilly proud 
of the result. “We work oii a purely 
commercial l>.i'i®,” he told me. 

Judged the rnoiiov appropiiatcd for 
impioviiig the condition of the labourer®, the 
electrical department of Jlv'ore’s concept of 
a “commercial ba'i'” i® exceeilinglv narrow. 
That appears ®trange, C'pecialK when it i' 
reahw! that : 

(i) from the ver\ beginning until leeent- 
ly the di'partinent was run by .Vinenean® ; 

(ii) 'luiT then the .Vinenean ni.iiifle hii' 
fallen iijkxi an .VmeriCi-ti'iuied Iiidrin and 
iiearlv all of hi' principal :i"i'tant' at 
Sh.i'amudrun have 'jient \eai' in the 
United Stab' of .Vmeriia ; nml 

(ill) the works at .‘'iv a'atiuulrain liave 
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"been bwilt lu “..tagos,” the latent atlelition«», 
dne largely to Vi^vcsvarava’s driving force, 
having but rocentiv been completed. 

I wonder if tho~c Amoru a-traincd Indiau>. 
IcDow nothing about “welfare work ” ; or 
they think that Indian labourers .are not 
good enough to be given dec ent condition'!) 
of living and working , or if the propo^aU 
for fiincls to improve the workere’ condi- 
tions sent up by the Department have 
been turned dovvn bv the powers that be 
at Bangalore. 

I regret I wa- unable to aecnre data 
for answering these c^ueations. Tiie officials 
— professional as well as execntive— 
whom 1 questioned were evaAve. In the 
absence of preci-e information all I 
can say is that the State, while avid 
to ab'Orb the materialism of the United 
States of America, »eems reluctant to 
employ devices of American invention to 
make the lot of the worker bearable and 
even Iwppi . 

IV 

I now return to mv n.irrativ«- ol the 
industrial development that took place 
under Visvesvarnva’s leader'^hip. A rumor 
enterprise upon nlueh he embarked — the 
soap faetorv’ at Biugalove — succeeded almost 
from the start. He v as fortunate m the 
young man — Sosale (> Sa-tri — whom he 
selected for est.ib!ishing and conducting it. 

The son of a Palace pandit, ^.i«trv had 
no difficiiUv 111 -eciiring a -ehoiarship for 
pro'CCUting lughei -.010011111* •>tudle^ abroad 
Acute of perception and iiidu-trious. he 
made good n-e of the opiiait«nit\ afforded 
him. He -.ecuved tin ^Ii'ter’' dcgiee m 
from tho Tjoiuioii Uniiwrsifi, 
managed to work hi- v\ 1' into a «oap 
faetorv in one of tin Eiigh-.h Countio- 
and ina-'tored the techunjin of ..o.ip-making 
Vi'vc-ivarava made it pn..Mbh tor '^a'-tiv 
to vi'it the United St ite-, f'.uiada and 
•Tapin before returning hnim He went to 
as ininv -oap work-, a- In could and m.uh 
careful note-, of .ill tint lu «.iu and heaid 
Upon hi' return to Baug.iloi* the voung 
chemUt and chimieal luguu.r did a litth 
experiment.il work in -oiji-miking Tlu 
results '.iti'fied the Dew an needed 


for macfiinerj was promptly sanctioned and 
order' were placed with an Engli-h firm. Sastry 
was given a freehand in erecting it when 
It was finalh rceoived. 

Certain buildings near the Public Offices 
in Bangalore were vacated and the Public 
IVorks Department instructed to remodel 
them to serve as a soap factoiy. Tiiat was 
a fundamental blunder. Engineers might 
nunage to convert an old building 
into a factor}' so as to make it possible 
for manafactonng processes to be 
conducted there with economy and 
efficiency. But the liiiman f.ictor has to 
be taken into considcraion. Soice muit be 
provided for workers as well a-, for machinery. 
This fact appaicntlv escaped the atten- 
tion of the men who set up the soap 
works in that congested quarter. 

I/ibour in India n, cheap and easily 
replaced Wliv , then, worrv about it ’’ 
That seems to have been the attitude even 
in thi' otherwise progressive State. 

I do not know what the conditions 
were at the verv beginning of the under- 
taking I vvini over the factory for the 
first time earh lu 1922 — some three years 
after the operations wore commenced The 
pl.iee looL«*<l dism<d, even on a bright 
afternoon. 

I went over the factor} ogam gome 
months back. The f^undf^ht movement had 
brought prosperity to it. The output had 
gieatlv increased compared with what it 
was at the time of mv previous visit. 
Aftei paying interest nii the e.ipital 
•idvanced bv the Gov eriiment (under 
Rs S), 000 ) aud providing nearlv half a lakh 
for depreeuition, a net profit of uearlv a 
Jakfi and a half h<ui been earned In 
raakuig these calculations th» salarv of the 
Gov< rnnient < hemi't ha~ not been. I lielieve, 
mi hided 

Piom the hnancial point ot vuvv, therc- 
toii , the Goviruinent had done well. It 
hid, moriover, -et a good ov.nnph — stimn- 
land private enterprive. '■Several soap 
taetonis had been ist.abli-hcd in or near 
til* State Sa'trv told me of the trouble 
h* was liiMug with pii-niis who tned to 
imitate the 'oap' he put out. 

From the worker-’ point of view, how- 
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cvei, thing' hul not !inj>rn\od since 
last visu. e-^cept. perhap', that the vragcs w«re 
1 trifle Inglier The taefoii looked, in fact, 
even nio'e crowded 

Wheye the -pace for am welfare 

work o\eii it tiu iiiaiiagc mint had felt (he 
need for 'Uch actnit' ' 



bt Nature were concerned. The jungle 
extended for miles along both b.ankv of the 
Bhadni. Any extent of land that might he 
needed for mdn«trial purpose^ could be had. 
AU tlut was nccce«ar\ was to fell the timber 
and clear the place of stumps and 
iindoigrowth Rich deposits of iion oNi'ted 
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iis33)agiJ5|' iodiistrinJ eoucr/u? TJu'u, fop, 
he had failed to make allowance for Jndnn 
inertia and the cornphcation'- caused 
br the great war. 1 fear he al«o permitted 
Iws enth\tsia«tn to nm away iMith him Woise 
stjll, he let hiiH'clf be carried owar bv (he 
visions splendid painted b\ «omc of file 
inve'tigators he held in fee. 

The result has been tragic. A <iuq of 
money — vast for a State like Mv'Ore — has 
been lost and the faith of tlie ^wople in the 
ability of a Government to manage a business 
concern has been shaken. 

If the piojoet had not been taken in hand 
at a time n hen the coffers of the State were 
bursting, the requisition* made bv the espcrt>. 
would hai e been more o.iref iilly serotiiured, 
a strictpi control would have been exerci-ed 
over the outgo and tlie entcrpri-e might have 
fared better. A little le«- haste in the begin- 
ning would have aetualb made for greater 
^^peed ill the cud and >-avi'd the «cheme from 
being wrecked. 

Prom nhat I h.avo been .ible to learn on the 
spot during several to Bh.idravati, the 

original c«timate« for budding the iron 
work- acre framed after huriietl in\<stigation 
The sjiending of va^t &ums was entni'.tcd 
to a corporation th.it did not put an anna into 
tlie undertaking That corporation was to 
receive n -■tipidated fee ench year, vhatC'ver 
happened It-i fee wa- to be enhanced, m 
eon.iiii circumstance-'. It w.-i® .able vuliialh 
to name ita own tenns bccauae (I think) it 
w.a« not at .ill keen upon a—uming the re«pon- 


SjbjJjfy .ind was, mth cpjscd to dp 

io bs t)ie Dewan. 

Machinery s\ n» purcha''Cd, mosth in the 
bruited States of America, through erperts 
who received pavuient on a peiccntage basis. 
The largiT the bill thei laciirrcd, the greater 
nould be the amount they received. 
Being men of repute, they no doubt did 
not permit monei coii'.ideratious to deflect 
(hem fiom tile -tern course of diiti towards 
their (uUunate) einploier — Mysore State. But 
till* system, though in vogue in Britain as well 
as the United States eannot be oonimeuded. 

Probabh becnusc the original plans were 
prepared lu haste, the design of the plant had 
to be changed after tlie niachiiaei'y had been 
ordered This, m itself, eon<idcinbh increased 
the cost Some of the marhineri actually 
imported n'as later found to be uD'Uited to 
Indian conditions and had to be scrapped— 
a sheer wa«te 

Other causes helped to send up the bill. 
The war deflected shipping from commerce to 
killmg. The transport of maebinerv became 
acosth proccs* and iniohed vexatious delajs. 
The dollar exchange wont against India. 
The co*t of machinery naturaliy incre.iscd. 
Some tliree or four lakhs of rupees were lost 
on that account .alone. Ongm.iDi the 
Government had expected to pav le-s than 
tno-thirdi of .a crore of rupees for the plant. 
The actual cost exceeded a crore and twelve 
Lakljs. The Goveniuieiit detailed a bright toiiog 
“crvdian” to look after the financial end 
of the works. But the system in which he 
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served as a cog made any real control 
impo'==iblc. The sore Government, in short, 
had to pa\ through the nose. It did so vtith 
remarkable gocxl grace. The author of the 
Sv.hctoe (Sir M. Yi«cosvamAa) 'tva« at its head. 
He onjo>ed, at the time, the unbonuded 
confidence of the Maharaja. Money was 
therefore not '■tinted Requi'ilions, though in 
excess of the estimates, wore met. 

I inu^t «at m fairness to Sir M. Yis\e&vara_\a 
that lie had to contend agaui't disloyalty from 
within and opposition — often underhand 
and detemnned — from the outside Even 
Time seemed to be leagued against him. 

Dil.ti, through one cau'O or another, 
made it mipos«ible foi him to capture the 
fa\onrable market for «e)ling the output, 
as ho had anticipated. If he had mauagecl 
to produce iron when prices were high, ho 
TCiight possibly have made profits that would 
have enabled him, in a short time, to recoup 
the capital expenditure. 

As It turned out, however, the State 
purchased machinen when the prices and 
shipping charges wore at the peak and the 
American exchange was unfavourable. By 
the time the pig iron was ready for sale, the 
slump had begun. The market worsened 
unttHron manufnetuie ceased to be profitable 
t\ cn for concerns that had been built 
m the most favourable eurcumst.ances. 
The Works have never paid their way. The 
cost to the tax-payer has boon heavy. 

^o one oi!t«ide the Fin.mcc I)ep.irtment 
at Bang.ilore and tiic inner nng at the 
works .at Hh.idraN :iti ha-, .111 exact knowleiW* 
of the total lns«(.s tliat have been incurred 
on this \cntuw The amount cannot bnt 
be kiig, fnr a State like Jlvsorc. 
Tlicre i-., to begin with, lo-- on account 
of oipita! un cstmoiit The plant ha« ne\er 
been .diU- to jiay anMluug toward-* interest 
vmd vmkmg fund chnrgi^. Tin- item, in 
c.mnot bo .mall The ret iiKurred 
ujioii (!„• jil.un wa. ne.arh 50 p<r cent in 
o\ee.. of the original r^timatt. The capital 
co-t ha. Ind to bo dni.tically written down. 
Tliero lii\e bein ncurring In.-e. on 
oporatinu. Tlie total amount on lh.it charge, 
too, i. large. Year after year the value of 
the stock, lield had to be written down. 
The pig iron .tacked up in piles in the 


immense yards of the works awaiting a 
buyer cannot be appreciating in v.ilue or 
improving in quality . Tlic same is tnie 
of the products of the distillation plant. 

I doubt if two crorcs would cover the 
losses already iucuiTcd. And the cud of 
losses IS nowhere near in sight. 

I have great sympathy with Sir 
il. Yisvesvaray .a — the father of the scheme- 
Tlic Fates frowned upon him from the very 
moment ho committed tlic State to it- 

If his colleagues and subordinates had 
pulled their weight, ui.tcad of some of them 
oxertiug it against him, and if he could 
have rcm.uned m office for some years longer^ 
his dre.im might ba\e been lealmciL He 
wa«, however, hampered from beginning to 
cud and had to leave his work half-tuiished. 

I cannot, however, congratulate' 
Yls^osva^aya — and even less his successor, 
in office — upon the arraugements made for 
workuig the plant. Thcii* pathetic faith in 
the ability of the “^Ij &oro Civilians” to turn 
their baud to .mytluug betrayed then)> I 
fear, into blunder after blunder. 

Men mmble at figures — inen clever at 
dealing with office files — men capable of 
prc>cmng law and order among a dumb 
population — .lie no doubt useful for 
purjioses for which they liave boon twined. 
WTien, howcior, they are installed m positions 
tluit ivould tax the cap.icity of technician% 
aud businc.* men of \a^t experieuco, they 
are bound to flounder. 

This elementary fact Iin. vet to be grasped 
at Bangalori'. 

The scieutific side — particulaily the 
chemical and inctalhirgieal side — at Bhadravati 
has never rcciived the attention it dosen-cd. 

Yoi lia« the sale. side. 

The men who have Ixen sot to lun the 
works ina\ be brilliant in their own way- 
They are certainly amiable (that much I can 
say from my own experience). But they 
have not received the specialized training 
nor h.ne they the exjicrionce requisite for 
coiulwtmg ,v gTC.it iudu.trial uudertakiug- 
Tlie clique spirit ha*, moreover, been rife 
at Bh.adra\ati. Yon-Mysoioan Bnilimans with 
fine technical and scientific qualifications, 
have not been able to “.tick it out.” ^’ou- 
Brahmans have f.-ired even w orse. 
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C<jolte^ Couu<r\ 12 otot«» at Bhiuharau 



Thp Ir^ni N' cirk- at BhadtiTaii \ iew«J from the VeraDtla I'f the \ icert^'-il 


The real 'uftVrt'r i' thr \xior tax-pu\cr m not •.o\rr<'igii bodies — thf\ .tre, in faet, nx r<- 
the State — entireh voieeJe-* . for the Re- creature- of the officials, their creator- 
prc'CntTtiic A-'Ciiiblt .iml the Lc^-lative Had aff.iir- been better niaii.igctl at Bh.ndra- 
Conncil, a- 1 «haU 'ho\\ in another article are \3ti, the Government could have -ct pm ate 
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<'m)>lovcr' a 'plendid OTample in tEe matter 
of lioiisinpr labourers. The plan?, as detailed 
b\ thf General Supenutendent — a Russo- 
Aiwrican — on the occa'icn of mj 6rst 
\i*it to the rvorks in the earlv part of the 
hi't decade, made me vcr\' optunis-tic. 

Upon recentlv revi'-iting the works, I 
found hn'np\er, that the Russo-Amencan 
had gone awai ‘•oon after im visit and 
the 'oheine of Mhich he had talked had never 
been taken in hand ‘Tund® did not permit 
n.’’ I vav told 

Most of the labomers at Bhadravati thore- 
foie dwdl inpnnntne thatched huts. Lattlc 
ha- been attempted m the war of sanitation. 
Oneofthefij't eat«ordeied from Bangalore 
^vas, in fact, the suspen'ion of the drainage 
scheme — surch a iieoe'«iti in a “modem” 
industrial coloin 

The “hospital” piovided is a shack near 
the gate of thetvorks At the tune of my 
last visit the Assistant ^nrgeon lU charge was 
tningto obtain sanction for supplemcuting 
It sMth two rooms wheioiiv he could pwt 
a few “in” patient®. 

Po meagre indeed is the medical pros ision 
made for works of this magnitude that 
when the Assistant Surgeon goes out on the 
“hno," as he is expected to do, only a 6ub*assiS' 
tant surgeon is loft in charge. I must hasten 
to add that this is not due to narrow outlook 
upon the part of the Medical Department. 
The co«t of the medical estahli'-hment is, 
I nndorst.and, debited to the Iron AVorks and 
the de.,ire upon the p.art of the management to 
econnmirc is responsible for this parsiinom. 

M hy should economy always be practised 
ill Mjeore State at the expense of the poorest 
of the poor ^ 

VI 

The A icereg.il I..o(lge” at Bhadravati, 
where I spent mam dais as an honoured 
guevt, U ft nothing to lie desired. The looms 
Mere t.i-tefiilly funii-hed. 

There were (■pritig-bed-* with moviiiito 
curt.mn-., eomodinus almirah-. .ind handsome 
dre-'iug-table.. in the bedroom-. Hot and 


cold running xrater and English procelain- 
lined bath tubs were provided in the bath- 
rooms. Excellent food was served at a long, 
prcttilv decorated table in the dining-room 
bv a butler who knew his job thoroughly. 
There was a carefully kept garden in front 
of the bungalow. 

Tlic houses in the x-icinitv were also 
commodious. Two or three of them, I was 
told, were used as “guest houses” and the 
others as officcj^’ residences. The bungalows 
had been designed for Americans. The present 
occupants received only a fraction of the 
salaries tliat had been paid to the foreign 
experts and therefore pressed the Government 
(-uccessfully , I beliov^ to reduce the rent. 

If money had not been lavished upon 
housing the few at the iron works at 
BhaUraxati, the many might not be living in 
wretched conditions. The dw’olhngs of 
members of the subordinate staff look like 
the boxes in which mnchinerv is transported. 

If tlie Americans, dunng their tenure, 
ititioduced any form of welfare work, thcii 
Mysorean successors did not think it worth 
while to keep it up. During the many 
Uavs that I spent there I did not see any 
signs of it. 

Yet the General JIanager, a “Civilian” 
is a most considerate man He exerted 
himself m every wav to make Mrs. St. Rihal 
Singh and mo comfortable while wc were at 
the AVorks, So did his Rer^onal Assistant, 
a young Brahman of engaging manners who, 
I hear, is sjiecializing in steel manufactnie. 

The only explanation I can offer is 
that the men placed in charge of Government 
works have y et to acquire the modem 
enneepfiou of taking good care of workers. 
Some day , I hope, the State will become 
progressive m this respect and set an example 
which the private emploier- may copy to 
ailvuntagc.* 

* Thi- H the llunl article in the senes “Comlitioa 
of Wa«m-AVorkefs in Jlysnrc State” The fir«t and 
»wn«l articles appeared in the Mo<lcin rcnrir for 
October and Nbccmhcr re-pcctnelj. The fiinl article 
ID the «cni- will .appear next month. 
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Muliainmadaii Educational Eadowments 
I 

To 

The Editor, The Jfodcin Kctien 
Sir. 

1 cr{l^Q the bo>pit\\it\ o? \our toliimn’« 
witlx Sv 'lie's *A ^vi\\\Ur.s Qvvt 
in the article entitled ‘The Miiharoin xdans and 
the Eilucation Policy of the GoMinmenl 
^hli'hed in the lifovemher i*'ue ot the Vodem 

In concluding his article the 'tirtai ob-eive* 

(4) There is iio sihokrshtp etc , pioii b' u 
Moslem nhuh is ojieu to the Uindu' 

(5) There is no -cliolar-hip cu endo'roi b\ 
Hindus which i« not oj>eii to Mo'iems 

A pciu-al of the Cilcutt,\ Unnei-itj (.'alendai 
would show that the nbose generaliz.itton' me 
not correct The information furnwhetl lielow 


Bf'ide' the ubo%e, a caretul 'Ciiitiui of the- 
Ji't of M.holar'hij'~. etc, of each in'titution .itliliated 
to tin* Calcutta Uni\er'it\ if .ivailahle, may 
iikih -how tluit the wiitei i- not iiuiti* ju-tified 
m hi- remaiE- (4) ami fi) 

Your- etc , 

CvuiTfv PRunin: swwi. 


II 

Deal ’“'■r. 

With reterence to in\ aitiele headed ‘The 
Tiluhainm uUn- and tlu Education Policj of the 
Go\ eminent,” in the ember i— ue of The Modern 
fi'ciicn the foHouiiig ftcldition- and corrections 
base been found nece—arv after fiirthei enquiry. 
I -IwU be higliU obliged hv jour inibli-hin’g 
them in sour much e-teemed paper 

Yours tnils, 

CUCUTTV nOMC-U CuO>D1CA. IKsFIUEE. 


hn% been collected from the C I Calendar foi 

1930 

The following scbolar-hip', etc emloweil b\ 
iMuhammadans are open to the Hindus 

il) Nawab Abdul I.atif and Pathcr loifont 
i-cnol.iT-liip Oift of Nu'ib V F M Khdur 
Ilah.iniaii m be iw aided ‘to ihc ■•lu.ce'-fiii 

candiditi who -und- first among the ltds stuileiii-. 
of ihe jear in am -tieiKC ‘ubjici other than 
jialhcmaiics at the 1 \ or 1 ^e esaminaiion< 
(I- 27'Jl 

(2) Kbu]i-ta \l.hur lianu Sohrawards (told 
Medal tuft of Di t r-iihr i» atdy lo ilie author 
ot the hp't the~iv einlXHUini: the re-nlt onjnnal 
rt-earth or in'Cstiaaiion in a lopn reliUng to the 
roiiprix.il iiitluoiKO of Huidii ind Mo-lim culture- 
and cinUzition iP 2Vl 
01 Ibritvim *-cliimau Miebje*. Mimoiial Fund 
for till j'roiTiotioii .Old -uuh and rr-cmh ui 
iluhamniidin Liw iP 24t>v 
The foUowinc -iholai-hip- <t» endoweil b\ 
the Hindu- .im not oix-n t ' tin ^luh imni ulan- 

iD N.iltiii Ohuidra Kundii Ptuo (j> >'i| 

(if HankiuLm Dm Moil.il tl*p iiti-.i 

Ol F'liiii -■iholir-liiii Ip iStu 

(41 llin-hihiudra I’n/i tp 

( 0 ) Pritii V l>iM r>fuitir-tup (p -trOf 

fO) tiiinipri-iuin Dho-i "-ihoDr-hip 

Pritirnui -hill al"a>= l>e giTcn to Ilmdu- 

(P tSTl 

{ 7 } P.idliiti Mohiii Siholir-hjp (pp 


lu -ettioii B IP ^d')) on “Educntioii es- 
elu-i\eh Hindu and esclusiseh ilo-lem” after 
“I h-Ju-Wiit College” read ‘^witli the School 
DeiwrtinenH" -Vltei “Xo Go\ eminent ScLolai- 
-hip- and -tii>euds" lead “But there tire 6U pcirt- 
Iree 'tudent-lup- of the nionihh sahie of K«. 2 
each 111 the College and Itxi pait-tree -tiideut-liips- 
of t\»c \alue ot Re 1 ea(.h m the r'thool 
Dt'iiaifiHeHi “ And add — '2 Hindu Si.bool” 
undci tlu bo.uhng Omt. lu-titimou- tor 
Hindu-' liter *s Calcutta Madn-hali” ic.iiL 
‘with «- ■-ihool Itapaiti-ieiit ncogiiiced b\ the 
l'ni\ii-in \(t 1 "Isi Moh-in '-cluiLu-hip-" 
fhne > from the Imtioui, j>. >4jt read The exact 
numbei of fn-e -tudeiit-hiji- and )>art Im -ludent- 
-hip- could not be obt.uned ' Hie onii— loii to 
mention tlu number of pan frit 'ivi<leiu-liii>- m 
the ‘•aii'k.m tollcgc doc- imt hou'itr, .illcct 
till totil evpiiiditiiri gneji in ilu aiiule More 
dmil- regaidiuo’ the difftrmt Midra-ha- and the 
I-Umu liiUimediate loUig,—, -ptii.ilh the 
-cholar-liip- free -tudciil-hips, etc,, an n-irveil 
for future oct.i-ir.n V lew word- aliout tlie 
l-l\mn Collo*^ .in* Iiowimt ner<— an here. 
The Director Rublic In-tniction’- Ilii'oit 
(l!)29-ii>) gist- U- naui” as the .imoiint paid 
•out of pilfdK* fluid- for the tvllcyi JJut 
then* 1- .1 widi di-irtjiam-s h. re bttwi.nihe 
-Aid Reimrt and the ln-]>cxtion Ibi'on bj the 
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Tn'pec-tor- ot College- (for 1^81 1 
^leet of the lattt-r -how- 

ReceipT' 

F«- 

Ruumiig (jo^-t Grant 
Other Pource- 


The Finance 


K-' 3UiS 1 0 
9.312 2 U 

i.2ce 0 0 


Teachuicr 

Clerical 

Mtnul 

Furniture 

Librar\ 
AppanrtU' 
^clv ilar-hip- 

Mi'Cellaneou' 


Total R- 41 74b 3 0 
E\Pt>DITn;E 

R- ],IX*,U91 7 0 
M6> 10 o 
>.004 7 0 
(311 11 0 
^ 976 6 O 
' 6o 0 it 
>.44-> 7 6 
3’^ 1 6 
5.3V3 n 0 
C.M9 14 0 


Tot'd R- 1 2],93i 9 0 
Deducting the total income from the total 
expenditure — 

Rs. 1,21,933 9 0 
41,748 3 0 


Ro 80,187 6 0 

•we get a deficit of E> 60.187-6-0 A—uming 
that this deficit wa« p,«d “out of public fund-. ’ 
the tot.d expenditure on the r-Ininw College for 


one \ear (1929-30) would be, according to the 
ITniTcr-itv In-pettion Report, R«. 80,187-6-0 plu= 
R- 9312-2-<». that i-, S9,455-S’-0 and not 

R» 31.191 a- gtren in the Director’s Report Who 
will ex]ilaiii thi- big diflerence* It should be 
noted that the number of student' in the I-Iainh 
College a- mxeu m the In-pection Report (19311, 
i' 371 and R« ">3')S-lo-0 was -pent on scholar- 
ship-, et^. in 1929-50 I understand al-o that 
there are 4 full free -tudent-hip^ and 12 half free 
'tudent'liip' in ihi- coilcge 

In t^tion F — “GoTernment encouragement to 
Jlo'lem -eparati'in” read 'Tt i« learnt from a 
reliable -ource that there .ire at Ica-t 70 5Iadra-hal)= 
m Bengal that follow the svUabu' of the Calcutta 
Madra-ah alone"— -at the end 

In the 'Ummarv, item Xo (5), after “not open 
to Mo'lems” read "in non—ectarian institution* ’’ 
lu 'ectioD D — ‘Rc-erralion of Free-etudent- 
'hip' for Mo'lein*.'’ add at the end — “^bere are 
6 free-boirder'hjp- m the Muh.'unmadan Hoftd 
of the Huglj- College (C V C-dendar, 1931)." 

Under the bead “Goi eminent expemLture ou 
F.in'knt (Hindu) education no figure® for the 
Hindu School are gi%eii, a- such information i* 
not ea-ilv procarable by lavmen. I am reliahiT 
informeiL however, that the Hindu School which 
wa- founded, fandmed and richly endowed .by 
Hindu-, I- fully self-upporting hnrdlv requiring 
anv Goiemment -ub«idv. 



Kashmir under Muslim Rule 

As DESCRTDED by MmtAilMXDAJ! Histouiaks 
(Tramlated from ilie Persian) 

Bv X. Y. Z. 


[It should be borne in mmd that the majoniy o! 
She people o£ Kashmir am MuhnmiiinJ, and 
imoag the latter the Sunnla form a mijonty.] 

FhOM “TABIKH-i-KASHilUU A^Aitl" 

E ARIiY In the year 1039 Hiiri (1678 
A. D.) Ibrahim Khan was appointed 
for the second time as Governor of 
Kashmir. Dnriog this tenn of his office, strange 
occurrences happened in Kashmir. ... A 
religious riot tooh place. The cause of it 
was as follows ; Abdus Shakur, one of the 
people of Hasanabad, which U a 
of the Shlaa, with his sons troubled a Sunni 
named Sadiq, and their enmity was protracted 
into a long-standing quarrel. In the course 
of the dispute, the aforesaid Shlas pobhely 
did some nets opposed to Canon Law and 
spoke some scornful words with reference 
to the Prophet’s Compauions (i. e , the first 
three KHatifs, who ware usurpers according 
to the Shias.] In spite of the complaint 
that Sadiq bad lodged with the officers of 
Canon Law [i. c., the Qati], they \t. e., the 
Shia defendants] remained under the protec- 
tion of Ibrahim Khan. The Qazi Muhammad 
Yusuf, on his part, was filled with pious 
zeal ; the people of the city ISrinagarJ too 
cursed him greatly ; and the flames of tumult 
and mischief were kindled. As Ibrahim 
Khan was keeping the defendant in his own 
houae, the common people set fire to Hasanabad. 
During thi* movement, Fidai Khan (the son 
of the governor] noisily came out to protect 
the people oi Hasanabad- From the other 
side, the men of the city and the Khans of 
Kabul [who had come to Kashmir by order 
of the Emperor to reinforce an expedition] 
with their troops ... all of whom were 
Sunnis, in concert with some other mansab- 
dars . . . confronted him, and on both sides 
many were slain and wounded. The crowd 


made a great tumult ; the control passed 
out of the Qari’s hand. 

Ibrahim Khan, finding himself powerless, 
surrendered Abdus Shakur and others, 
against whom there was a charge of blasphemy. 
They were confined in the e?iabu(ra [of the 
KotwalJ. Ultimately the aforesaid Abdus 
Shakur with two sons and one son-in-law 
were put to death. . . . The mob plundered 
and demolished the bouse of the mufti 
Mullah Muhammad Tahir, whose judgment 
■was the reverse of the Qizi’s. The 
disturbaoce aod fighting in the city by 
the mob were very great Baba Qasim, the 
religious head of the Shias, was seized by 
the mob in the streets and slain 'with insult 
aod torture. Fidal Khan rode out to punish 
the mob. Tie encounter took place before 
the house of hFirza Salim [a Sunni leader 
in the riot], who was slain -with a number of 
the mob. 

la the meantime Shaikh Baqa Baba 
(a descendant of the saint Kh-waja HabibuUab 
Naushahati) collected a mob and set fire to 
Ibrahim Khan’s house. The governor sent 
his troops and arrested Baqa Baba, the qazi, 
the news-reporter, the paymaster, and 
eminent men of the city like Khwaja T-gla 
Kant, Khwaja Haji Bandi and ^waja 
Qaaim Langar. The men of the city were 
snbjectcd to marvellous despair and terror 
from both sides. 

When the affair was fnlly reported to 
the Emperor Alamgir, he - . . dismissed 
Ibrahim Khan, . . . the arrested persona 
were released. This event took place in 
the year 1096 (a. n. 1685). 

During Saif Khan’s governorship (1664- 
1667), Husain Malik Cham, a Shia, was put 
to death for an insulting remark about the 
first three Khalifs. 
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It was during the term of RazU Khan 
(1697-1700) that the men of Kashmir can 
be said to have [first] commonly attained to 
mansabdari ;* he recommended Kashmiris 
for ma>isabs and the Emperor approved 
them all. 

From KHAFI KhAS’s MOOTAKHAB-ITlr-LTmAB 
(Yoin, Pages 867-871.) 


Came to the bouse of ifaJUs Rai and the 
Hindu quarter [of Srinagar] and engaged in 
plundering and burning the houses. Whoever, 
Hindu or Muslim, came out to forbid them 
was slain or wounded. Similarly, they 
surrounded the house of ilir Ahmad Khan, 
and began to strike at it and throw stones and 
brickbats and discharge arrows and muskets 
into it. Everyone whom they found they 


Year 1132 Hijri, (1720 A. D.) 


At this time it was learnt from the news- 
reports of Kashmir that Mahbub Khan atias 
Abdun Nabi Kashmiri, who for a long time 
had quarrel with the Hindus, had, in view of 
the change in the eharaeter of the times, 
asssomated with himself a party of hlusalmans, 
fond of disturhanac, gone to Mir Ahmad Khan, 
the deputy governor of the province, and the 
qazi, and on the ground of certain precepts of 
tne sacred law urged them to forbid the ^ndus 
to ride horses, to wear coats, to tic turbans on 
their heads, or carry’ arms, or visit green fields 
and gardens, or batne on special [sacred] days ; 
and in this matter employed much filthiness 
[of language]. The officers replied, ^“What- 
ever the Padishah of the times and the 
masters of Canon Law at Court order in 
connection with the ximmis {i. e., legally 
protected infidels] of all the country', we too 
can enforce on the Hindus of this place.” 
Mahhub Khan, becoming angry and displeased 
[at this reply], wherever he saw Hindus, with 
the help of some Sluslims subjected them to 
all kinds of oppression and disgrace. No 
Hindu could pass by any bazar or lane whom 
they did not molest. One day, a high Hindu 
of Kashmir named hfajlis Rai, having gone 
with a party to visit a garden and meadow, 
feeding Brahmans. Mahbub Khan, who 
had ^thered round himself 10 Or 12 thousand 
Musaimans, fell upon them by surprise and 
bej^n to beat, bind and slay them. Slailis 
Kai lied with a few and reached Mir Ahmad 
Khan. Mahbub Khan, with all that party. 


• Tte reason for this Slnhammadan TMmle’a 
whole'^ale eiclu-non from any office (fTujnsaf-imder 
Hahammadan g^s^emore and Mnhajnmadan 

soTcreiRns at Delhi, is to be found in their character 
as summed up in a Persian couplet which u ireD 
As late as Mot- 12, 1&46, the saintlr &r 
Henry Lawrence wrote in an official report — 
•‘Cashmerccs are everywhere noted for their bup^. 
neae, vociferous volubility and bcpging propcnsitiffl” 


seized and dishonoured in various ways. 
Some they slew, and many they wounded and 
robbed. 

Mir Ahmad Khan was unable all that day 
and night to issue from his house and put 
down their tumult j by a hundred stratagems 
he secured release from that crowd. Next 
day, having collected a body of men, he, with 
Sbahwar Khan, the paymaster, and other 
officers, took horse and went against Mahhub 
Khan. They too assembled in the same 
manner ns on the previous day :md came forth 
to encounter Ahmad Khan. Another partjv 
coming in the rear of the Khan, burnt the 
bri^e which Mir Ahmad had crossed ; to 
both sides of the road of the bazar where hlir 
Ahmad Khan had arrived, they set fire, and 
engaged in discharging arrows, bullets, stones 
and brickbats from the front nnd the roofs 
of houses and the top of walls. Women and 
children from all sides hurled wood shavings 
and clods of earth, whatever they could lay 
their hands on. A great fight took place. 
In this riot, Sayyid Wall (the sister’s son of 
Mir Ahmad) and Zulfiqar Beg {naib of the 
Police Prefect) with many others were slain 
and wounded. The situation became critical 
for Mir Ahmad Khan, who could not find a 
way cither to advance or to retreat He 
made submission and after undergoing" 
a thousand insults and humiliation procured 
his release from that destimction. 

Mahbub Khan went to the Hindu ward 
[of the city], plundered and burnt such 
houses as still remained, returned to the 
house of Mir Ahmad a second time, 
seixed and dragged out wth every kind 
of insult Majlis Rai and others who had 
taken shelter there, cut off their noses 
and ears, circumcised them — nay more, of 
some they cut off the . . . [fpla‘-{-(iIal~i~ 
tonasaf], and kept them in prison. , 

Next day. assembling with the snm<- 
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-tiunult in the Jama' mosque, they dismissed 
Mir Ahmad Khan from the nath-sttbalidan, 
•gave the title of Dindar Khan (the RcU- 
^ons Lord) to the source of all this 
•disturbance and trouble (f. e., Mahbuh 
Khan), appointed him as the governor of 
the Musalmans, and decided that pending 
the arrival of a new tiaib-siihahdar from 
the Imperial Court be should carry out 
the execution of Canonical rules and the 
judge’s decisions. Tfor five months Mir 
Ahmad Khan remained retired in his house 
and deprived of power, while Dindar 
Khan became the all-powerful governor, sat 
in the mosque, and transacted all the 
business of the country and the adminis- 
■tration. 

When the news of it reached the 
Emperor, he sent out hlumin Khan Najm- 
i-Sani as deputy governor for InayetuUah 
Khan, dismissed Karim Khan (the son of 
Amanat Khan Kha 6 ) the diwan of Kas hmir , 
on account of this riot 5 many of the high 
officers of Blashmir also were punished. . . 

As villainy is the leaven in the oatnre 
of the people of that country, by order of 
the True Avenger, he (o e., Slahub Khan, 
mow Dindar Khan] too was destined to 
suffer, in retribution for his acts, what 
had been inflicted upon another Muham- 
madan sect (namely, the Shias of Kashmir] 
and On the Hindus. . .When llahbub Khan 
went to the house of Shahwar Khan 
Bakhshi, ... he was seized, his two young 
Sons, who used always to go in front of 
him reciting the mauhid, had their bellies 
ripped open, and he himself was put to death 
with torture. 


Ecery man gets [in return] tchat he has done ; 
He gets lack Ike good or evil that he does. 

Next day, the Musalmans assembled 
demanding the blood of their chief (mvqiada, 
priest, exemplary man, i, e., Mahbub Khan), 
went to the mahallas of the Jadbelis, who 
were reported to be Shias, and Hnsanabad, 
and began to beat, bind, slay and bum. 
The battle raged for two days, finally the 
assailants gained the victory and put to 
the CTVOrd about two to three thousand 

persons there, — among whom a large number 
of hlughal (t. e,, Central Asian) travellers 
had alighted, — with many women and 
children. Lakhs of Rupees worth of goods 
were carried off in plunder. For two or 
three days the flames of disturbance blazed 
up, and it is better not to write about 
what was done to this multitude (of 

victims] in the fon» of bloodshed and 

destruction of property and of female- 
chastity, — which has been reported by 

reliable witnesses. 

The rioters after finishing (this work] 
went to the house of the Bakhshi and the 
qazi. Mir Sbahwar Khan, in utter help- 
lessness, concealed himself in a place where 
he could not be followed. The qazi fled 
away in disguise. They demolished his 
house to its foundations, and carried ofT 
its bricks one by one by the hand, 
hlumin Khan, after entering the city, 
sent away Mir Ahmad Khan, providing 
him with equipment and escort to 
'Vamanabad, . . . and willynilly made a com- 
promise with the people of Kashmir. 


Indian Minorities and Reference to League of Nations 

By Prof. Dr. RADHAKDMUD 5I00KERJI 
SERE seems to be a fundamental to aU its principles and provisions of Minority 


g misconception in some quarters in 

relation to the suggestion made by the 
Hindu Mahasabha and some members of the 
round table conference that the Indian mino- 
rities problem should be referred to the 
Lei^ue of Nations. For instancej the follow- 
ing appeared in The Thma of London on 
October 31 last : 

Maniri Shatee Daoodi. Becrelarr o! the AlVlndia 
Moslem Conference ana a member of the 
tive Asscmblj, m a statement yesterday said : 

“Under Articles 12 and 13 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, the League is only 
competent to deal with disputes between its 
Member States and not disputes between classes or 
communities within any Jlembcr State. Further, 
these articles stand on the general pnnctple that 
only disputes of a legal character, such as treaties, 
damages claimed under treaties and questions of 
law, are suitable for submission to arbitration or 
judicial settlement This obvious general priocip]^ 
also bars the alternative proposals.” 

The proposal to refer the Indiaa Minority 
Problems to the League of Nations docs not 
mean that the arbitration of the League is 
being invoked to settle the domestic disputes 
of an)' state-member of the League. The 
proposal means 

(1) That India should be permitted to 
solve her own Minority Problems by the same 
method and scheme by which she has herself 
helped so many Sovereign States and Nations 
of Europe to solve their difficult Minority and 
Bacial Problems for the establishment of 
world-peace ; 

(2) That this scheme is embodied in a 
standardized form in wliat is known as the 
MmavUics. G\iasv«itc*'lTeaVy, wbicb Vs VrAcnded 
for application to Jlinonty Problems all 
over the world and has been already appUed 
in nearly twenty different States of Europe, 
including the premier Moslem State of Turkey ; 

(3) That this Scheme of Minority Protec- 
tion was formulated by the collective wisdom 
and statesmanship of the Allied and Associated 
Powers (including England and India), who, as 
victors in the Great War, proposed its univer- 
sal application as an important step towards 
world-peace ; 

(4) That, therefore, to this Scheme and 


Protection both India aud Ji.ngland arc 
parties, contributories, and signatories ; 

(5) That both India and England have 
with other victorious Powers forming the High 
and Contracting Parties on one side bound 
the other States of Europe like Turkey by 
fhi» Minorities Guarantee Treaty ; 

(6) That the question as to how far the 
proposers of this Treaty like India ate them- 
selves bound by it like the Signatory States,- 
such as Turkey, had been raised several times 
at the League of Nations by the Signatory 
States-Members of the League and has 
been decided by a Resolution adopted 
at riic Sixth Assembly of the League of 
Nations to the effect that all States-jMembers 
of the League suffering from Minori^ 
Problems arc expected to follow the same 
principles and standards of Ikimorily Protec- 
tion as they have applied to the Signatory 
States ; 

(7) That, in pursuance of this BesolutioD,. 
and the direct commitment aud responsibility 
of both England and India in the matter 
of this international Scheme of Minori^ 
Protection, it is proposed that India should 
be allowed to apply the Scheme to herself 
which has been so effectively applied to other 
States ; 

(8) That, even if the different minorities 

and communities of India agree to go into 
arbitration or to a judicial tribunal for the 
settlement of their differences, the settlement 
for which India, is already rcapcnrihlc ia 
Europe as an original member of the League 
ranks as International Law binding upon 
the arbitral body proposed ; and ' 

(9) That, failing any agreement between 
the different minorities and communities of 
India, if the British Government has to 
intervene for a settlement of their differences, 
that intervention must necessarily be on the 
lines of the League’s Scheme to which the 
British Government is committed in a very 
special manner in respect of its formulation 
and elaboration. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

ThoU in the folh’nntf langtingts otll be noticed: A^mntM. Bengali. English, French, German, 
Gujarati. Hindi. Italian. Kanarexe, Malayalam. ilaraihi, ^e}laIu Orii/a. Porjuffuese. ^mabt, Sindht, 
Spamsk Taf>v\{ Telugu and Urdu, heicspapera. penoaieale, school and college text-books ana their 
annotations Bamp/iJ«ts and leallets, reprints of magazine crtiefee. addresses, eta., mil not be noticed. 
3^« receipt 0/ boofcs I'cceifed for rerwio wntt not be aeknowledaed, nor any queries relating thereto 
ansu;erfd The renew of any book « not guaranteed. Hooka should be sent to our office, addressee, 
to the Assamese fimeirer, Ifie Hindi Hevieicer, the Bengali Itevieioer. eta., according to the language 
of the boofce. No entinsma of book-rtoieioa and notices wilt be puhtwAcd.— Editor, M. R. • 

ENGLISH “Ot allowed himself to be influenced by the 01- 

conccired aipimcnts of Kaye. 

NUMBEK ; THE tiVNGTJAGE OE SCIENCE In the subsequent chapter, the author goes on 

By 3bi>i<M Dantiw, Ph D , Professor of Naihema- eqioundiag how the number-concept went on expand- 
tiM, JJnitersiiy of itaryland. (George Allen <fe ing, how starting ftota the prunitiTC conception o£ 
CTinon Lti. fj-mion ) positive integrals the concept of negative numbers, 

, . 1 vv j V V. itraoooals, unagiuary and composite numbers, 

iois 13 a book wbich I nave t^d with delight tranacendeutals were successively arrived at. 
and profit, and which 1 can recommad not only to Ije Asenbes the discovery of irrational numbers such 
students of mathemati^ Bcienw but also to such »» “roottwo" to the Pythagorians, whose Universe was 
laymen aa we interested in the history of hum^ ruled by numbers. But the principle was found to 
culture in its aspects. As the author have »ta limitations as the diagonal of a square was 

the prt^ace, it neither deals with the technu^Uea found to be incommensurable with its sides, firidhar- 
of mathematic^ science for which the laTOi^ has a acharyya in the 9th century used the irration^ for 
horror, nor u it a t^ic^ history of mathe- tjje ^ocral solution of quadratic equations and thU 
matical ,eaence chiomclinz the dates of important fact was xande known to Europe Brough the Arab 


in a most fascinating style. 


3 Europe through the Arab 
of mathemaucal Baenc& 
the West-Europettn seiL 

matuemiinciu cun,utv. uym yue flourished With a vigour and hfe which had revS 
rt^ptiaas .and Sumeti^s) to the been witnessed in theEast. Hording this event, the 
'rto style ^ is^ inrtgoratm^ *dthor quotes the roathematician Jacobi : 

"History knows 


of the evolution of one, probably most when once sown 
fundamehtal side, of mathematical culture, from the flourished with 
eaihcat tim« — ‘ — *•' •»— - 

modern age. -.-o ». — — 

interest never flags. It reads like a story book, and 
leads the reader from one abstruse idea to another 


ffiidni|ht, which we may 


estimate at about 1000 A, I>., when the humaii 

sense which Is found not only amongst the primitive fbe new 

people, but also amongst some animals. He teUs us >“7 had not begun. Whatever was left of culture 
kw dvilired men from the eariieat time had attempted Saracens, and 

to develop his ‘number sense’ with the aid of suitable ?i • ^ studied m disguise at their 

symbolisms, and takes us through the attempts of the wonder of the WesU 

ancient Eg^tians, Sumero-Accafians, Greeks and then ^ dead 

comw to the modem Hindu-Aiabic decimal notation. ^ ® the, tomb of the 

Regarding this great discovery, he quotes the opinion t 

of one ot greatest of mathematicans who ever lived : wa^mpty, ^ that Chnst had nsm from the 

“It 13 India that rave us the ingenious method £®*d- The manl^d too rose from the dead. It 
of expressing all num^ by ten ^symbols, each ^e business of lif&... 

receiving a value of positions as well as an aUolute ^d m^kind 

value ; a profound a^ important idea which appears ^ ^caiOage of its gifts 

so simple to us now Sat we ignore iu true ment. knoicMge of nature based onin- 

But its very simplicity, the great ease which it has . . . . Vtc daifn of this day in 

lent to S rompuwtions, puts oni awhmrtic m the *«*»*■» « Pemissantel’ 

first rank of useful inventions ; and wc shall Our author deals with the development of 
appreciate the grandeur of this achievemmit the mathematical culture under this Kenaissance, of course, 
more when we remember that it escaped the geuius always taking care to begin with the Greeks, it 
of Archimedes and AppoUonius, two of the greatest may be remarked in pas«mg that in the Eastern 
men produced by antiquity” (Laplace.) countries, the spint of free enquiry, of which the 

It is now fairly certain that the decimal notation best representatives in India were Jiahavir (800 A- D ) 
was invented m India sometime between 400 and 500 and Ifcaskaiacharyya (lOGO A, U.X Omar Khayyam 
A. D., and introduced to the Arabic world by m PWsia ftwclfth century), and which later excited the 
Mohammad Ibn jiusa al Chorasami wonder of European savants, was smothered by 

It is expressly called the Hmdu method by Ibn barbantiea committed by hoitles of vanous Centra 
JIusa and the subsequent Arabic mathematicians, bnt Asian tnbes (Turks and Mongols) in the culture 
this has been disputM recently by Kaye. Dr. B. B. lands of India, Persia, and Mesopotamia, as a 
Datta of the Calcutta University has however shoim nsidt of which the light departed out of these hnda 
that Kaydn arguments are entirdy foUacions and The new hght shed its first lustre on the Italian sod, 
are due to his ignorance of Sanskrit. It is pleasant *amd its first triumph was Uie solution of the cubic 
to nodcc that the author of the present treatise baa equation which was never attempted by Hindus, and 
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ijnly uasuccc^afully att«nipt«d by the famous Omar 
Khayyam, better tnown as a poet. Italy also 
proffuced Galileo, the creator of the science of Dyna- 
jnics, which according to Epengler, is the 
•distinctive contribution of West Europe to ovihsatimn 
Our author traces the berinnings of dynamics to the 
Sophist school, particularly to Zeno the Eteatic who 
in his famous argument of Achilles and the tortoise, 
tried to disprove the reality of motion. But Greet 
thought, like all ancient thought, was essoiUally 
static. But after this temporary gknv, the siunt of 
free enquiry was smothered in Italy by the fanati- 
cal clei^, and the light shifted to West Europe, — 
Germany, Iriance, England, and the Scandinavian 
countrifs. The author traces and takes us through 
the discoveries of uifinitesunals, tnmseendoiliis, 
quaternions, transflniteo, and antimonies etc. etc., 
concepts which even to the trained students of 
mathematics are abstruse enough. But hia style and 
manner of presentation is such that the interest >s 
slw.ays kept snstained. The boot does not 
presuppose, as he tells us in the introductiou, a 
Ta2Lyas,«ii.t.\<i7i «i<4«!4,Uc.w, ftw thfe pm ni tha reader, hut 
it presupposes something which is rarer . a capacity for 
absorbing and appraising ideas. At the present tune 
-there is a great need for a popular exposidon uf 
th^e abstruse ideas as these are being utcreasingly 
applied to nroblems of physics. The new quantum 
raechauics oi Heisenberg, Dirac and Sduodinger 
makes use of the theory of groups, matrices, 9>numbtfs 
and the indication it that results in pure iDathematics, 
■which are supposed by terribly practical-minded people 
■to be the products of the disordered bndns ot some 
cranky gemuses, will find in the years to come 
increasing application in practical prohlona. Ko 
example is more^ striking than the way in which 
Riemann’s four-dimensional non-Euclidian geometry, 
presented as a doctorate thesis in 1^, was found 
fel Tcata later bv Emstein to provide the suitable 
aymbols foe working out his theories of Time and 
epace. 

The reviewer is ouite in sggreement with the 
author’s opinion that methods of teaching 
mathematics as practised in schools and collet is very 
faulty, and instead of crcatingintero«t creates a distaste, 
u it niariccts the cultural side altogether. He recom- 
TOcaids the book for senous stui^ to students of 
the h'story of human culture. It will also form an 
«cellcnt supplement to the u«ual text-books prescribed 
ior students taking the honours course m mathematics 
in Indian Dnirersitics. 

ileghnad Paha 

rmLosorm” ’'■‘“n'roN in axolo-saxon 

to the current new t^t the chief and chanSensW 
rontnbution of I.nti>h philosophy to the speculatiw 
thought of Lurop” lies in the derelopment of 
Empinc^m to the tjme of SIill, Ppeucer and 
Sid^icl, the 8(^ of which wm sown in the thought 
■of Bacon, UoIiI-m and l,oeke— that this trend ^4 
broken into by the wave of Kantian and post-Kaniian 
Idealism for a time, to return finally to its owb 
fold aliJng lines of its own genius. 


These two studies reveal to us streams of thought 
flowmg concurrently yet undiscovered till the present 
tune. Dong before the time of Bacon the seeds of 
PlatORism had been planted in England by John 
Scotns Erigona. In the early part of the ccntiuy 
of Hobbes and liOcke the revival of riatome 
philosophy in Italy worked its way through schools 
in Oxtoro and Cambridge, more so through the 
latter. On the Continent, it i< true, the curKnt of 
Idealistic thought awaited Kant for its liberation 
from Cartesian alatenahsm and Lockian Enroind'm, 
whereas on the British soil, thinkers like Colendge 
were toiling to nurture the seed of Ideahsm that had 
already been planted. This continiutv of Platonic 
tr^ition 18 then traced m this work through Perrier, 
T. H- Green, Benjamin Jowett down to the present 
tune. Though the author makes no pretence of 
funushmg us with a history of English and American 
Ideahsm, yet linking up a tew mam periods with no 
apparent continuity in a common trend of thought, 
he succeeds m convincing us of the Platonic tradiuon 
in Anglo-Saxon philosophy. 

Dewanchand Sanaa 

KALIDASA 

^urobindb (Afya SiAiVya B/wwan, Oaleutta^ 

Written from the esthetic point of view, this 
brilliant ud remarkable httle book provides the reader 
with a stimulating survey of the ancient thoufhts 
m the department of clas<ic^ literature. It Is 
inleTcsting to see in this neat veluTne {covenog 
only fifty-one pages), issued at a low price, the 
revtval of a form of literature badly needed at the 
present moment. It is really a braemg monograph 
on the characterulic build of Kalidaaa’s esthetic 
^lus and at onco reveals his remarkable positioa 
m the evolution of India's cultural hfe. The beok 
points out, and that verv ably and successfully, the 
temperaments predominant in Yalmikv Vyssa and 
Kalidasa. The author's comparison of Kabdasa with 
BLitespeare. his times with tho«e of the Philosophers 
and Pauranikas deserves notice. The sinulics Iwve 
alwava, a« is universally known, the sharp and clear 
Kalidasian ring. The book contains the substance 
of Kalidasa’s seasons which, in his opinion, “is the 
first poem in any literature written with the express 
object of describing nature." Kalidasa in his 
descnpticm, he hold®, is always more intcUcctu-sl and 
emotional than Spiritual. The more one reads of 
Ealid-iaa from the pen of Sri Aurobmdo, the thinker 
philosopher, critic, and artist, the more and becomes 
the appetite. We must pay tribute to the highest 
standard of thought and expression it contains. As 
the most penetratmg character study and supegb 
literary criticism, the book renuiins unequalled in its 
kmd. The book is small but very very wrighty. 
We reckon it as a worthy contribution to literature. 

Amulya Charan Vidyabhusaa 

A STUDY OF CO^'^^TlBIOX 

An Eiupnry info Ihe dertlopmuif of fArtsfinn 

S rsonolifu fcy u,f Per. L. IFunff Vtrnr of 

Jt/ffriL CUvreh-, niimsieod Common Fomron 
^ ntlliam Proinu HD, DSe, (Gforge Alim and 
Vtnrin Ltd- LondonJ /Vice fPs. Cd. neU. 
thyrs. 362. • 

The reader will find in this volume much that is 
ahsorbuig and inunsely suggestive and helpful in his 
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own individual life. One would like to sec more which we can be ptilty is indecision and insincerity, 
light in the description of how individual minds “Bin can be defined a-s an unrestrained enjoyment of 
develop ideals of conduct and specially of the manner instinctive emotions." Tie self requires gmdance and 
in wmeh power is obtained to strive for the ideal, fixation of aim and this is supplied by tie cioice of 
The author ts conscious of the difficulties. In esyOy an ideal. Drifting along kil]s_ personality. "Without 
the same surroundinss. one mind develops one idem decision religion becomes inept. The attitude of 
and another mind reacts in a different mshion. It is tect^nitlon without acceptance is delusive'’ (p 257). 
su^sted that the ultimate explanation is to be found The expression brings to our minds the following 
in^e law of assimilation which raverns "the whole question : What are we to think of those who admire 
development of psrsonahty.” .\nd the author would and reeogni'ie in Jesus Chnst an ideal of life and 
leave the problem at that, though he admits that the yet do not accept Him ? An aesthetic satisfaction 
subject requires farther research. We do not feel will nev» supply the creative energy that will produce 


that the author has contributed much_ to the solution 
of this great problem We are still in the realm of 
mystery. Further, we doubt if modem psycbolt^’ 
has thrown any light at all on the mystery of 
conversion. Augustine centuries wrote : “Why 

this person and not the other arc drawn to Him, no 
one should attempt to judge without runnmg the nsk 
of falling into error." 

Ax a descriptive account, however, of the whole 
process of conversion, llr. Lang’s boc^ is lucid, 
systematic and convmcing. The accounts of con- 
versions quoted at len^ are wril-choscn and 
illustrative of the points at issue. We should be 
particuLarly thankful to the author for his insistence 


a new creature 


P. G. Bridge 


REPORT OF THE LINDSAY C03DnSSION 
{Ozfard Unitersili/ Pros) Pp itji + 3SS Prire- 


3t. 6d. 


“Cest magmfique, mais ce n’est pas la rare” 
(railway station), was the remark of a Frenchman 
on seemg the Albert Memorial Hall in London, and 
It often happens that the admired monuments of one 
age be«>mc objects of scom m the nest. The 


the f^t that conversion is a process of mental and Undsay Report has unfortunately all the marks of 
Miiiitoal growth, from childhood to death. “The a monumental work, both in its contents, and bIbo 
duration of the conversion-process le almost co-tcrmin* w its get-np, which latter is, however, below the usual 
oua with life” (p. 253). Conversion i>. not standards of the OsfoidPiess, no fewer thaneightpages 
ordinardy a sudden and catastrophic event in a man’a being left blank (pp. 66,67,70,71.74,75,78.79). Tbe tone of 
i:*« — _v — -j .u- s— whole rejxTrt is pven by two sirnificant 


hie. “The three phases of tbe conversion process- 


sentences 


smoothly into one another” fpage 46). we should advocate a radicaT revision of policy we 

Points of supreme interest ate raised throughout bad no power whatever to bmd those who appomted 
the book j one navmg special relation to os in In^ ns to accept onr findings and no certamty that 
w the greater frequency of conversions in Christianity when they considered our report thw would be 
than in any other religion. “The conversion expenenee conv'inced by it. We were aware that if the danger 
IS mfrequent tu pagan lehnons. owing proMbly to we should suggest should be re.ili 2 ed, if we recommend* 
difiVrenees in the Ideas of Ood and to d^tecintion m ed a radicn. reconsideration of policy whidi those 
the value of personahty .. ..Ckinversion is indigenous who appointed us could not accept, we should only- 
in Chrutianity because of the great value it attaches have cone «omethmg to discredit a policy which 
to Christ’s plan for human r^eneration" (p 16) we could tot change" (pp. 7-8). Now, the whole 
The author describes the conversions of Ram- idea of appointing a comimssion is that it sho^d 
knshna and Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore. We first mvestigate, and then report the defects it has 
are not competent to decide the extent to which discovered, and offer suggesbons whereby the defects 

E agan rel^ons depreciate human personality, but We may be remedied. So far as the drfects 
avo Tin tic^ritofifiT, ,.j saymg that the most powerful reported bj the Commission to, they were su^y 

*,1 *1,0 hplipf that “"Hi. earelh fihvinne Innir hofnr«> it. tcob i>nv.n:r.To,l . 


. e DO hesitation — . — ^ 

urge to return to God is the bebef that “He caretb sujfficientlj obvious long before it was appointed ; 
for us.” If “GM carelh” we cannot be so -worthless Ihen as r^ards the remwhes suggested, these 
The value of human soul, even the most depraded, is are naturally governed by the two Sentences 
such that even God is intensely interested in it. He quoted above. The chief idea of the Lindsay Coromis- 
loves us with cveilastmg love This faith, this sion is that the colleges should Irj to obtain greater 
conviction of God’s everlastmg care has broken the prest'ige, and therefore greater influence in the nni- 
most obdurate hearts. versities, by mstitutmg research departments, and 

The analysis of the conversion-crisis, of the final the financial difficulty of eupportmg such depart- 
decision to accept a new standard of life, leads the ments is slurred over in some sentences of optimistic 
author to make some important observations as to the verbosity. That the appointment of the Commission 
nature and influence of rebgious education Mr. Long led to a great increase in the clerical -wqrfc of the 
‘s obviously not Un mt^ectu-dist — "An explanation colleges is obvious from the statistics given ' “ 


of Christian character does not alone induce reco^jii- 
tion or acceptance : before these are possible a person 
'c attention and be wdlme to be intwested. 


But -i^en the end is unappreeiat , . 

interest are withheld. In this way a large part of 
the influence of both secular and reGgions education 
IS lost” (p. 201). “The devotional or emoliona. 
Mpoct of reUgious education seems to be mneb more 
important than simple mstruction” (r 33). 


appendix, which however ticed not bo ccui'iderd too 
seriously as they have not b«ii worked out on a 
common basis ; that the Re^rt will lead to the 


The careful readme of th^ book has left m us the 
striking impression 5iat the Sm most grievous of 


appointment of some new Committee which” will 
demand further statistics is probable ; that any 
good -will come from this increase m the work of 
the already overworked college staffs, is doubtful. 
Dntil tlie colleges, or college authorities arc willing to 
undertake the risks and responsibilities of leadership bj 
striking out in fresh directions, the Christian eoUegea 
Indu will remain as they on n prf«enf, m 
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Christophet Ackroyd 


.\NI> 


of the 17th and 18th eentnries id 
the subjects of population aud wtaJ 

statistics. 

This ta ft very useful 'work ' on Demt^raphy. Dr. 
Boner begins ivith Kaleigh in an atmosphere of 

J ilaotations, plagues and ware. From IMeigh we 
earn to regard the race but to forget the indiridual. 
Ba^ taught us to rely on a strong Yeomanry. 
Thra came Hobbes who by inspiring everyone else 
to write against him caused a large addition to the 
stock of our knowledge. Harrington saw the sucMng 
power of the cities. John Graunt in his memorable 
■eairneni ui me nuujoit ui amu.hu '‘Observations” expounded the true power of popula- 
exchanw which the author dealt »ipn wit^ and irithout walls of wtiea to fight the 
•— • ~ plague. Graunt made a distipctire _ contribution 


STUDIES ZN INDTA^i OTBRKNCY 

EXCHANGE, 1931. 

By R L Chablaniy M. A- Dr»e« Ra 6 Pp 260 

This book is largely based upon lecturer delivered 
by the author to the Univereity students on Indian 
currency problems dunng 1921-27. It is in a way 
an advanced treatment of the subject of Indian 

currency and exchange which the author dealt , .. . ....... 

with in his ■previous publication on “Indian Currency, plagnt Graunt made a distmetive contribution 
Banking and^Exchange.” “warfs t^ sWdy of large numbers. Fettw was of 

The author advocates currency reform through considerable help in brmgmg into use the fi^es of 
the mamtenance of (a) conveitihUity of rupees and OTuntnes. Then c^e HaUey who present^ ter 
sotss into cold halbon, and (A) the deroondUabon and the doctrine of chmees receive bettd 

of the British sovereum, amalRamation oi the paper bandfmg. Johan Peter Sussmiich, the father of 
currency and gold standard reserves, creation of a German Demography, made the most of every figure 
central bank to assume control of currency and credit he got whether on the Continent or m Engiaua. 
and Blftbihring the goW vafue of the rupee 7b ^ Hurac is a b&tec guide ttaa JloflCasrqo/ea 

In the line of aTguraenl the author has Mien up Thia w !us link with Hume, who ts more ^noi^t 
for all these top’ca, he has our full sympatby If not tnan demc^pber. Richart Pnee may be caUeu 
entire support. We are sure aftw the recent somewhat reactionary in his attitude to the questpo 
hanpenings the author will himself modify eomc of England'a population. But be stiroulatCB eth« 
Jus views and cease to be so insistent on the men, to think on the subject , Arthur Young, the 
maintenance of an impartial attitude for which he iMt m the chain, is the most practical and conyincioft 
appears to be very anxious in this mWication. As a He ovm the _ whole th«^ of populi^on aui 


studied it in its relation to genci^ economic throry- 
Naluakalia Sosyal 


PANOBASne INDIA 


guide to the students and to those desiring 

el 6 m'‘ntM 7 Introduction to the compUcated subject of 
Indian currency and exchange this book would 
prove valuable. The author does not unequivocally 
support the claims of Indian Chambers of 6>mmerce 
for a revision of the Ratio and yet his eus^tion Stxly-four Panoramic pfiotoyropta ify W, Ji. Wallett 
for the stabili;’atio7i of the gold value of tbe rupee inlriduttUn and notes by Jianaiya Lai B Vakd, 

can have no other meaning and necessary consequence B A ,L£<.fi. (D. B. Taraportraia Sons efi Oo , Bombay). 

than an alteration in the Batio. In this respret the __ j 

author ee»ms to have neglected the true impiicatione . The author (or should we say photcyartist) aun 

of Ms Bumetions. Any way, _ Professor Chablani t^ublisfacr «ij to be felicitated on this 


VI Ills BuxKveiiuiia. Au}' ysy, x luitstsvr voai 
dcserrs to be congratulated for his timely studies. 

INDIAN CURRENCY, FINANCE AND 
EXCHANGE, 1929. 

By IT h. Chablant, 3/ A. Jriee Bs. 3. Pp JBX 
This ia a small compendium of studies bv AD. 
Chablani »*’“ c-i.i rt 


production. This is probably the first production 
of its kind sponsorw by an Indian publishing 
concern. Although the printing— evidently by tic 
Rotogravure process— has been in Germany, that 
does not detract from the value of the publisher’s 
enterpnse. 

cniiKi.n! *»,= c f,i ^4 f"j' ' i-’ Mr. Vakil’s notes add to the value of this book 

eviu ~ 'ift Ind an currency,, finance to tbe artist and the art-lover. 

Kjk -a Some of the photographs, as for example No. 17- 

Mblicto ^ t^.!U Bcuares, No. 32-AjMta; and No. 4&-Udnipur carry 

about this bttle book, nit., that it gives m s nut-aheO ^ 


B’t John Botier, ,U A, T.L. D, P. B A I’i-irr JO* 

Pp 253 (Oeorpe Allen and Untetn Ltd ) 

The problems of population hare offered insnnerv 
.able difScuUiea to students of Economics Lo *11 agee 
Tbe latest slnJies in Ibis connection have riven a 
definitcl.v pew outlook. Dr. Boner has rnsiDted « 
very learned study tracing the derdopment o| 
thought* on population from IWrfgh to Artbnr 
Young. 

This book consisw mainly of lectnrw, given at 
OnivereitT Cdl^, J»ndon, during Fcbniaix crA cn,- , u l , , 

March 1K9, dealing with the thought and IhcOTtre of ©f 


•nre SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF WOJLVN’S 
EDUCATION 

Bit Ike late Prof. O dl Chtplunkar, D A, S T. C. B- 
M A. ([f. S A /, pellote of ihe Indtoii 
IVomen » Univertity, Poona 

The late Prof. Cbiplunkar was a student of 
aocMlogy and a dose aseociate of Dr. Karve in the 
•tort of woman's wfucaiiou. This book, published 
after his d.cftth, is the reenlt of those two prominent 
•ufcTOta in ms fife ; for it attompta to study the 
problem of women’s education in India on a scientific 
basis. 


after their first pertxf of 
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‘ . .. ,.7- . rtfh.'r prtrMOB of Malaeikimi>’*ttrn and Abkipinna-Sakun^lam. He 

-worship of the \Ve«t, ®4ora has toU the atones in a popular and mtere-tmg 

total condeinnation of cv^tlun„ ^ retnininjr at the same time in some passages 

part of the boot is, therefore, ,.in w>hnti the ^beauty of the great poet's similes. The book 

criticism of the present friei to wjU giw t^e -who cannot read and understand the 

of ivomoi prevalen m the W^t. which. origiHal of Kalidas easdy, some idea of the charm . of 

prove mth the help of «««>«»» his stories within a brie! compass. It also contains 

authorities, h-u fl mper on the tunes of ^das by the author, 

women, 'he break-mp of th. ^^ojnen for the Th^*^Me many interesting hne-drawings pnnt^ 

unfitness of the with the test and twelve illustrations m colour by 

dut^ of is constructive It some of Uie beat artists of Bengal. The cloth cover 

T?“„ra rfef for a S.aSS » go^rooo,, mil. « d^p. m gold. He pde p.ol 

contains a plea ^ u- p,iucated scdelv with lacket & atiU more charming with its design printed 

the/M STbtack and blue and gold, the deer being ^ui gold, 
wifeh^ and motherhood in their future h^ ^ X. 

Indian women no education u more valuaWc than — 

the education for home-making, says the ant^, 

addmg that “vrifdiood and mo.herhood are Ae two MABATHI 

.CTe&t careers open to our IndiM women Md chdd- 
wdows” Women’s education Professor Chiplunkar 
would make atnetly vocational, and the 
he would restrict to wifehood and motherhood. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PESHWA DAFTAR 
No tS. The Bassein Campat/jn 1737-1730. F^. 

ne wuui^ w . i~” n,Vi ’ 142 anti tme, map iRe 1. 8 as.) No. 17. Shaku and 

Except for this general prmcipletMt TO^n a ^ Adminuirailre. Pp 134 and tico plates of 

education ^ to J« ° faishniU of handuntina file 1 ffos) (Oortnimenl 

fit wives and mothera, ,and not also m {Krwt women Py,' , Romiou I 

mtb fuller inner and outer lives— Pent Chiplunkar tWK«M tress, txmoay.) 

mvM some vduable suggestions regarding the The importance o! the 16th Part lies la its giving 
tvllabua the hours of study and the ideal educational the ilaratbn side of the war (1737—1740) which la 
conditions for growing girU . , , copsid^ as one of the greatwt e^oits of 

The problem of women’s education is one of the the Alaratnas.' In it “the losses to the Forturuese 
most viQ problems in India at the present day. amounted to nearly the wboU of the aortnem 
Prof. Qupluakar's book on the subject, tbou^ 
bias«ed. is to be welcomed as an earnest attempt at 
acklmg the problem. 

VASIKAEANA TANTIUlI OR THE ART OF 
CONTROLLING OTHERS 

Bu Sicami Premananda Yoyi. (d£_S fJamufo <fc Co , 

Bayaparam, lladivs) Pp 2S3+xti, pnee ns 3 


to nearly the . . _ 

provinces, from Varseva to Daman . . , with 340 
villages and a revmue of over £ 2,500. They lost 
beeiOM Bas«ein, eight cities, 20 £brtre88es.>eethe 
famous island of Salsette wbue was situated the 
fortress of Thana—In Goa they lost Salsette (southern.) 
On (be Goanese continent Bardes was also lost... 
The value of the implements of war, ammunition, 
etc. lost in the various fortresses, cities, and 
'hips, exceeded £250,000, exclusive of 593 pieces of 


yapttram, i ’ , r„,m-n anj ait5l^...The crj)eD8es ’ito the Goa Government] 

This boot u a curious hotchpotch of ^(em and i^r^igtvo years of the war amounted to £230,000’’ 

• - ’*■— rL (Danma’s Plrtuouese sn Indxa, b. 412.) 


Wmtem occultism. 


- = „ , astruenoDs tor (D^^eiaV Porfwi 

the development of “soul force The hero ^ the campai^s in t£e "North” (t. .. 

universal ibye. ‘Thou^ts of human 0“ Daman) was Chunnaji Appa, brother of the Peshwa 

the invisible matter BajiRaoI.and the many despatches addressed to 

penetratmg them, creating eddies, thatnmy M c^pwirw which are here printed for the first time give 

to charM dectnc battmes. ine Minw many personal details and unknown episodes, enabling 

specific directions to develop the ^ us to fill in the outline of the narrative known 

which compels others to obey one s ’B^es rertope The treaties which concluded tlus war 

the most entcrtainmg desmption refers to me m^oa i,ctween the Portuguese and the Marathas are giver 
It worfd an their Portuguese version ' • 


vk uiukkua » Violent husband.’ i. u i_ 

interesting psychological study to find out why books 
of this generally find their publishers in 

Madras. ,, - „ 


BENGALI 

ILkLlDASER OALPA. OR TALES FROM 
KAUDAS 

By Boghunnth MalliL, A4.1 IFf/A a foreword by 
Pahtndranath Tagore. {Prabaai Press, 120-2, Zipper 
Circular Hoad, Oaleaiia.) t^ce Ps. 3 

This Lmdsoinel} got-up volume tells in Bengali 
piT)«c the stones of seven wotka of the immortal 
£an»knt poet Kalidas, namely, Xnmare'#aniWiaro, 
Raghiirainm, .Aafoiioyo. AfrgAodufa, FifTamornmyam, 


_ - -- J. F. J. Bfter’a 

Cbffeeeao de Ti-atados e eoneertos de panes, Vol. VI 
(1885), pp. 202—220. The translation was done by 
Senhor Bogonfi Camotin, whose knowled^ of 
Sansknt is evidenced by the fact that he renders 
Sk^H-nripater-harsha-nidhan by Pttxa Xahu Hey, 
Thesovro de aleyrxa without the mark of the genitive 
case 1 The orminal Marathi texts of these treaties 
are said by Biker to be preserved in the Archivo 
da India, hvro 1 degree Fazes. It would be interesting 
if any scholar m Goa pnnts them as a snppiement 
to this volume. 

Part 17, ShaAii and Bojirao fzlrfmi»mfra/ire) 
IS equally interestmg and important, but 
another point of view. The Times in a recent issue 
aptly remarks, “The pubhcation of IVesley’s letters 
rads to our knowledge of bis eharaetenby intimate 
petsonal touches rather than by any stnfcmg novelty 
of omnton or action.” This sentence almost exacts 
desenboK the mtnre of the volume before n.« Vie 
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ssj ‘aloiMt’ because we can nerer forget that Shahn 
and Baji Boo I were both of them mahers of 
Jlaratha history, at a very critical epoch in the 
destiny of that nation, and a correct Knowledge of 
their character and policy— which the present 
yolume giyes m such detail— is indispensable to a 
true interpretation of the facts of Maratha history. 
To put It briefly, Shahu appears at the end of the 
yoluma, not the “sleeping partner" and aemi'unbedle 
puppet on the throne that popular tradition has so 
long represented him to have been, but a very 
active, wide awake and dutiful sovereign. The vanM 
importance of this volume cannot be over-estimated. 

The Bombay Government deserve the thanks of 
all parts of India for this liberal contnhution to our 
histoncal knowledge. 

Jadunath Sarkar 


surajya, good epvemment, »>., a Ra}ya (rule) under 
wlumt the different creeds and cultures, Hindu, 
Muslim, Sikh, Jain, Parsi, Christian, should lake 
thw proper place side by side and flounsh. The 
panacea that he finds for ending the present chaotic 
conditions in India and her future uplift b education, 
not edneation imparted on present (Western) lines, 
bnt an entire overhaul of tins syatem. The author 
believes in old Indian culture and therefore natorallv 
harks back to the “old strong principles,” which 
should be “proclaimed by beat of drum.” He has. 
for the boient of those who do not know Gujarati, 
contributed a brief “Review in English of the presoit 
political problems.” which is full of thought People 
may not agree with all his views hut all the same 
the compilation is a valuable contribution to the 
political literature of the day. 


J. A'orel by Mr. Bamrao S. Man^patil, ALA,, LL. B. 
Skuipura, Bar<ida Pnre Rs 2 

Sita, a delightful novel from the pen of Sjt R. 8. 
JIanepatil is a very welcome addition to the current 
Marathi bteraturc. The plot or theme of the 
novel b well conceived and very intelligentlv executed. 
Interest b sustained without interruption from start 
to finish and sentiments express^ through some of 
the charac'crs lu the book ate as admirable as is the 
manner of their portrayal. The author’s official life 
m a premier State affords him a splendid opportunity 
of studying the rural conditions and the problems that 
confront the rural pepulace. Gonscquently the author 
has been suceessful in presenting a rind picture and 
thereby emphasiring with force the necessity for 
indmaual as well as concerted effort in the social, 
ecouomic and political uplift of the rural population, 
which is the real backbone of the country. 

The author's style nay lack somethiug of the 
admirable simpbclty of language but there b much to 
command In the brevity and lueidiC) of his expressions 
which amply compensate for the former drawback. 
On the whme the book affords very pleasant reading 
Inasmuch as it keeps up an uonagging interest 
throughout its psrusaL That the author, over 
preoccupied as he must he in his official lif^ ehould 
have found time for such literary pursuits is highly 
commendable. The htaiathi teai&g world will expect 
more such efforts from the author. We wish the 
boot had been more cheaply priced to be witbin the 
reach of the common folk. 

R.M K. 




SWARAJY.t NE SAXglvRATE 
By Prof. J D Diirlal, MA, of Uie M. T. R 
Arts GolU^e, Surnt. PnntM ol the Snanlar fVfntiw 
Sural aoth bound 324 Pritr Rt. 2 


Prof. Duikal's activities arc many-sided, but a 
ample of common features always colour them, they 
are observation and thoughtfulness. The ni^ly 
changing political problems of our country ^ve 
inspired him to write this book, which consists of 
a number <f short and long essays, on eublects 
bearing oa the present political ferment. He, hke 
most of ns, b not only for Swartjya but sIm lor 


BATTBHAGYA RATRI, P-kRT 1. 

By ThaLhtr Rarayan Vuanji and BAimfKhaniar 
BAurofdt Sbanna. fVinted at iht Arya Sudhorai 
Bvoda. Caidboard Coeer, pp. 222. Brief 
Bs. 2. (1931) 

SaMtyya ralri, is the first night of the honty- 
raooo of a newly wedded couple, ana Pandit Krulms- 
kant Malartya has hung on that peg, a number of 
pieces of adnee to the bnde as to bow she shorid 
conduct herself or beh-sve on the threshold of her 
mamed life. In a series of letters in Hln^h 
and addressed by her friend to the bnde, a Dumber 
of subjccU have been handled, the combinal aim 
and effect of which is to make the bnde an idol 
housekeeper and wife ; no aspect of the household 
or domsstic life of & Hindu is left untouched: 
UlustTAtions from the litemturce of the P-sa t and 
the West Imre been used to rrintoree the truths 
told by the wnter. Panditjv’s own foreword is a very 
clear exposition of the rnalur, and the capable 
tmuslatoTs have been fortnnatdy able to prrte^f 
this force and effactiveness of the original Hindi: 
ihb is what makes this book valuable. 

K. M J 

VANAR SENA Nt VATO 

Mr. BesAarprosad G Bcsai, B. A., LL. B. ( 3 \tantat 
Aynarsi, Amedabfid!) Rt. 1. 

Vanar Sena .V» T’aio is the catching title of » 
collection of interesting ehort stories tor children 
by Sjt Keshavprn.sad Desoi. Vanar Sma was * 
very fitting epitaph given to the army of the 

juveniles dunng the cml disobedience campaign 
in 1930-31 and the Sem formed a very peculiar 
ohsse of the irreat national sttue^le. m£. Desai 
has, therefore, very Iwppily chosen the" title of hia 
new book. 

Mr, Disal has made a creditable contribution to 
the attempt in this particular direction and aeems 
to have developed a spMial faculty for juvenile 
hterature. His delightful stones presented here in • 
well get-up boob make very pleasant reading to 

children. The book is an opportune publication and 
plaota within the reach of every jnrent a sniUble 
(rift for thrir children at a ridicnlously cheap 

price, as the book b cloth-bound and printed vn 
tldck, antique paper in bold types. The anthor 

deswres wmgrstulation® from and rrabtude of th* 
littfv worli 

R. M. K 



T^abindranath Tagore 

By imiAKAKDA CHATTEIUEE 


R ABINDBAJJATH Tagore is our greatest 
poet and prose-writer. Son of a 
Ifafiarshi (a "great seer'’], and himself 
a seer and sage, he belongs to a family 
tbe most gifted in Bengal in the realms of 
religion, philosophy, literature, music, pain- 
ting, and the histrionic art. There is no 
department of Bengali literature that he 
has touched which he has ^ not adorned, 
elevated, and filled with inspiration and 
lighted up by the lustre of his genius. 
Difficult as it undoubtedly would be to pve 
an exhaustive list of his multifarious achieve- 
ments from early youth upwards— for his 
is a many-sided and towering personality, 
even the departments of literature and 
knowledge which he has touched and adorned 
would make a pretty long list The late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, M. a., 
D. litt, c. I. E., said of the Poet in the 
course of his presidential address at the 
preparatory meetmg for the Tagore Septua- 
genary Celebrations ; 

“He has tried all phases of Uteratore— couplets, 
stanzas, short poems, longer pieces, khort stones, longer 
stones, fifales, novels and pro«e tomanees, dramas, 
farces, comedies and tragemes, songs, operas, ktrians, 
palas, and; last but not least, lync poems. He has 
succc^ed in every phase of hteratuje he has touched, 
but he has Bucceraed m the last phase of literature 
beyond measure. His essays are lUnminatmg, his 
sarcasms biting, hia satires piercing. His estimate 
of old poets la deeply appreciative, and his gramma- 
tkal said lencograpki^ specalsiigas go further 
inward than those of most oi us. ’ 

Tennyson, in Ms poem addressed to 
Victor Hugo, called that great French 
author “Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance, 
Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears,” 
“Lord of human tears,” "Child-Iover,” and 
“V’eird Titan by thy winter weight of years 

as yet unbroken AU these epithets 

and many more can he rightly applied to 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

JIany works and some kinds of works 
of Rabindranath in Bengali have not yet 
been translated into English or thence into 
other Vestem and Eastern languages. In 


the translations, moreover, much, if not all, 
of the music, the suggestiveness, the unde- 
finabfe associations clustering rociod BeQgsli 
words and phrases, and the aroma, racy of 
Bengal and India, of the original has been 
lost. No doubt, the translations of the poems 
and dramas — particularly when done by 
the poet himself, have often gained in 
directness, in the beauty and sublimity of 
simplicity, and in the music and strength 
belonging to the English or other language 
of the translations. But admitting all this, 
one is still constrained to observe that, for 
a correct estimate and full appreciation of 
Rabindranath's inlellectnal and literary 
powers, hi? gifts and genius. It is neccssaiy 
to study both his original works in Bengali 
and their English translations as well 
as his original works in English 
like Personality, Sadhana, and The 

Religion of ilaii. "What high estimates 
of 'Tagore as an author many competent 
judges have formed without the advantage 
of reading hia Bengali works, will 

appear when the Oolden Book of Tagore 
is published. By way of giving a foretaste 
of such esiimates, I may quote the following 
from Sir C. V. Raman’s speech at the 
preparatory meetmg for the Tagore Septuage- 
nary Celebrations : 

“The award of the Nobel Pnze for literature 
gener^y causes dissatisfactioD , for many question 
the justice of the award. It is a difficult task to 
make satisfactory awards every year for poets , for 
poets are rarer than scieutistB, and good poets are 
laiw still. If awards for literature were made every 
twenty years, preferably once in a century, Rabindra- 
nath was certain to beeboses.'' 

The music of his verse, and often of his 
prose as web, which fibs the outer ear is but 
an echo of the inner harmony of humanity 
and the universe — “the music of the 
spheres” — which exists at the heart of things 
and which he has caught and made manifest 
by his writings. How wonderfuUy fuU of 
real life and colour and motion and variety 
they are ! Bis hymns and sermons and some 
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of his other writings let us unconsciously 
into the secret of his access to the court of the 
King of kings, nay to His very presence, 
and of his communion with Him. Thence 
he has brought us the message : “Be lovingly 
one with humanity, one with all things that 
live, one with the universe, one with ME.” 
His hymns and other writings in a spiritual 
vein liave, therefore, brought healing to many 
a troubled soul. 

Insight and imagination are his magic 
wands, by whose power he roams where 
he will and leads his readers thither, too. 
In his works Bengali literature has 
outgrown its provincial character and has 
become fit to fraternize with world literature. 
Universal currents of thought and spirituality 
have flowed into Bengal through his writings. 

In philosophy he is not a system-buiWer. 
He is of the line of our ancient rcligio- 
philosophical teachers whose religion and 
philosophy are fused components of one 
whole. Both his poetry and prose embody 
his philosophy — the latest prose-work in 
English being The Religion of Jfuft 

But he is not simply a literary man, though 
his eminence as an author is such that for 
a foreigner the Bengali language would be 
worth learning for his writings alone. 

It does not in the least detract from his 
work as a musician to admit that he is not 
an xistad or “expert” in mnsic, as that term 
is understood in common parlance. He 
has such a sensitive car that he appears to 
live in two worlds — one, the world of visible 
forms and colours, and another, the world 
of sound-forms and sound-colours. His 
musical genius and instinct arc such that his 
achievement in that art has extorted the 
admiration of many “experts.” This is said 
not with reference only to his numerous hymns 
and patriotic and other songs and to his 
tlirilling, sweet, soulful and rapt singing in 
different periods of his life, but also in 
connection with what he has done for 
absolute music. He is not only the author 
of the words of his songs, possessed of rare 
depth of meaning and suggestivencss and 
power of inspiration, but is also the creator 
of what may be c.allod new airs and tunes. 

I Imd the good fortune to be present at 
some of the meetings in Germany and 


Czechoslovakia where he recited some of 
his poems. His recitations were such that 
even when the poems recited were in 
Bengali and hence not understood by the 
audience, he had to repeat them se%'cral times 
at the earnest request of the hearers. 
Those who have heard him read his addresses 
and deliver his extempore speeches and 
sermons in Bengali know how eloquent 
he could be as a speaker, though his dchvery 
in years past was often so rapid and his 
sentences branched out in such bewildering 
luxuriance as to make him the despair of 
reporters. 

He is a master and a consummate teacher 
of the histrionic art. Those who have seen 
him appear in leading rSles in many of 
his plays have experienced how natural and 
elevating acting can be. From the prime 
of hU manhood upwards he has been in 
the habit of reading out his new poems, 
discourses, short stories, plays and novels to 
select circles. On such occasions, too, his 
elocution and histrionic talents come into 
full play. 

If, as observed by Mr. V. N. Mehta, I.C.S., 
as president of the hast Allahabad Universit/ 
Music Conference, it is true that “the credit 
of rcriving music in public for respectable 
women goes to Bengal and the Brahma 
Samaj,” part of that credit belongs to 
Rabindranatli Tagore and his famUy. The 
Tagore f.imily andRabindranath have also made 
it possible for girls and women of respectable 
classes to acL The poet has also rehabilitated 
in Bengal dancing by respectable girls and 
women as a means of self-expression and 
innocent amusement and play. Like some 
kinds of songs, acting and dancing of 
some sorts can be of a degrading character. 
Blit all singing, acting and dancing are not 
necessarily bad, and should not, therefore, be 
indiscriminately condemned. 

Tagore’s patriotic songs arc characteristic. 
They are refined and restrained, and free 
from bluff, bravado, bluster and boasting. 
Some of them twine their tendrils round 
the tcndcrost chords of our hearts, some 
enthrone the Motherland as the Adored in 
the shrine of our souls, some sound as a 
clarion call to our drooping spirits filling us 
with hope and the will to do and dare and 
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suffer, «omc call on us to have the lofty 
courage to be in the minority of one j but in 
none ai-e heard the clashing of interests, the 
■warring passions of races, or the echoes of old, 
unhappy, far-off liistoric strifes and conflicts. 
In many of those %vritten during the 
stirring times of the Swadeshi agitation in 
Bengal a couple of decades ago, the poet 
spoke out with a directness which is missed 
in many of his writings, though not in the 
'■Khtha-O-Kahini" ballads which make the 
heart beat thick and fast and the blood 
tingle and leap and course swiftly in our 
veins. 

To Andrews Fletcher of Salton, a famona 
Scottish patriot, is attributed the authorship 
of the observation that “if a man were 
permitted to make all the ballads, he need not 
care who should make the laws of a nation.” 
He is generally quoted, however, as having 
said so with respect to songs. Both ballads 
and songs have much to do with the making 
of nations. Rabiedrauath’s songs and ballads 
— the former to a greater extent than the 
latter, have been making Bengal to no small 
extent and will continue to mould the 
character of Bengalis, literate and illiterate, 
town-dwellers and village folk, and their 
culture and cbdlization. But it is not merely 
as a maker of songs that he has taken 
part m the Swadeshi movement. His 
socio-political addresses, the annual fairs 
suggested or organized by him, are part 
of the same national sen’icc. He has "worked 
earnestly for the revival of weaving and 
other arts and crafts of the country — 
particularly village arts and crafts, and 
contributed his full share to making education 
in India Indian as well as human and 
humane in the broadest sense, and to the 
sanitation, reconstruction, reorganisation and 
rejuvenation of villages. Even official reports 
have praised him as a model landlord for 
his activities in these directions in his estate. 

His scheme of constructive non-co-opera- 
tion, as outhned in his “Swadeshi Samaj,” 
etc., was part of his Swadeshi movement 
politics. The “no-tax” campaign adumbrated 
in hia play Paritran ("Deliverance”) and 
the joyful acceptance of suffering and chains 
by his Dhananjay Bairagi were his idea 
of what political leaders should do. 


Aa he has denounced Nationalism in 
his book of that name, taking the word to 
mean that organized form of a people which is 
meant for its selfish aggrandizement, even at 
the expense of other peoples by foul, cruel 
and unrighteous means, and as he is among 
the chief protagonists of Internationalism, his 
profound and all-sided love of the ilother- 
land has sometimes not been erident perhaps 
to superficial observers. But those who know 
him and ills work and the literature 
he has created, know that he loves his land 
“with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro* future time by power of thought.” 
His penetrating study of and insight into 
the history of India and Greater India 
have strengthened this love. 

In his patriotism there is no narrowness, 
no chauvinism, no hatred or contempt for 
the foreigner. He believes that India has 
a message aud a mission, a special work 
entrusted to her by Providence. But he 
has never denied that other countries, 
too, may have their own special messages 
and missions. He does not dismiss the 
West with a supercilious sneer, but wishes 
the East to take what it should and can 
from the West, not like a beggar without 
patrimony or as an adopted c^d, but as a 
strong and healthy man may take wholesome 
food from all quarters and assimilate it. 
This taking on the part of the East from 
the West, moreover, is the reception of 
stimulus and impetus, more than or rather 
than learning, borrowing or mutation. The 
West, too, can derive advantage from contact 
with the East, different from the material 
gain of the plunderer and the exploiter. 
The study of his ■writings and utterances 
leaves us with the impression that the 
West can cease to dominate in the East only 
when the latter, fully awake, self-knowing, 
self-possessed and self-respecting, no longer 
requires any blister or whip and leaves no 
department of life and thought largely 
unoccupied by its own citizens. 

His bands reach out to the West and 
the East, to all humanity, not as those of a 
suppliant, but for friendly grasp and salute. 
He is among the foremost reconcilers of 
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races and coDtinents. He has renewed 
India’s cultural connection with Japan, China 
and IslandS'India by his visits to those 
lands. 

In spite of the cruel wrongs inflicted on 
India by the British nation, and whilst 
condemning such wrong-doing unsparingly, 
he has never refrained from being just and 
even generous in his estimate of the British 
pecrple. 

His politics are concerned more with 
character-building than with the more vocal 
manifestations of that crowded department of 
national activity. Freedom ho prizes as 
highly and ardently as the most radical 
politician, but his conception of freedom 
is full and fundamental. To him the 
chains of inertness, cowardice and ignorance, 
of selfishness and pleasure-seeking, of 
superstition and lifeless custom, of the 
authority of priestcraft and letter of 
scripture, constitute our bondage no less than 
the yoke of the stranger, which is lately 
a consequence and a Bjmptom. He pnics 
and insists upon the absence of external 
^straints. But this docs not constitute 
he whole of his idea of freedom. There should 
be inner freedom also, born of self-sacrifice, 
enlightenment, self-purification and self- 
controb This point of %’jew has largely 
moulded his conception of the Indian political 
problem and the best method of tackling 
it. He wishes to set the spirit free, to give 
it wings to soar, so that it may have largeness 
of visioa and a boundless sphere of activity. 
He desires tliat fear should be cast out. 
Hence his politics and bis spiritual ministra- 
tions merge in each other. 

Ago and bodilj’ infirmities have not made 

him a rractionary ami ch'EfiiMHZ'AtfJ'.. 

is ever open to new light He continues 
to be a progressive social reformer. His 
intellectual powers arc still at their hein-ht 
His latest poetic creations of the month — 
perhaps one may safely say, of the week or 
the day — do not betray any dimness of 
vision, any lack of inspiration or fertCity, 
nor are there in them any signs of repetition. 
He continues to be among our most active 
writers. This is for the joy of creation and sclf- 
espression and fraternal giving, as he loves bis 
kind, and human intercourse is dear to his eooL 


TTts ‘ceaseless and extensive reading in very 
many diverse subjects, including some out-of- 
the way sciences and crafts, and his travels in 
many continents enable him to establish ever 
new intellectual and spiritual contacts, to be 
abreast of contemporary thought, to keep pace 
with its advance and with the efforts of man to 
plant the flag of the conscious master in the 
realms of the unknown — himself being one of 
the most sanguine and dauntless of intellectual 
and spiritui prospectors and explorers. 

When Curzon partitioned Bengal against 
the protests of her people, be threw himself 
heart and soul into the movement for the 
self-realization and self-expression of the 
people in all possible ways. But when 
popular resentment and despair led to the 
outbreak of terrorism, he was the first to utter 
the clearest note of warning, to assert that 
Indian nationalism should not stultify and 
frustrate itself by recourse to violence. He 
has been equally unsparing in his condemna- 
tioD of the predatory instincts and activities 
of nations, whether of the military or of the 
economic variety. He has never believed that 
war can ever be ended by the pacts of robber 
nations so long as they do not repent and 
give up their wicked ways and the spoils 
thereof. The remedy lies in the giving up of 
greed and the promotion of neighbourly feelings 
between nation and nation as between indivi- 
dual men. Hence the poet-seer has 
repeatedly given in various niscourses and 
contexts his exposition of the ancient text 
of the Ishopanishad : 

tn <6Pirw«;dii.ii 

pervaded by God. Discarding evil thought 
and cartlily greed, enjoy the bliss of God ; 
do not covet anybody's wealth." 

In pursuance of this line of thought, while 
the poet has expressed liimself in un- 
ambiguous language against the use of violence 
by the party in power in Russia, and while 
he still holds that private property has its 
legitimate uses for the maintenance and 
promotion of individual freedom and indivi- 
dual self-creation and self-expression and 
for social welfare, he sees and states clearly 
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the advantages of Rnsslan coUectivism, as ■will 
be evident from his following cabled reply 
to Professor Petrov, of V. O. K. S., Moscow : 

“Yt)ur success is due to turning the tide 
of wealth from the individual to collective 
humanity.” 

As an educationist, he has preserved in 
his ideal of Visvabharati, the international 
university, the spirit of the ancient ideal of 
the tapoi-anas or forest retreats of the 
Teachers of India — its simplicity, its avoidance 
of softness and Inxnry, its insistence on purity 
and chastity, its spirituality, its practicial 
touch with nature, and the free play that it 
gave to all normal activities of body and 
soul. While the ancient spirit has been thus 
sought to be kept up, there is in this open- 
air institution at Santiniketan no cringing 
to mere forms, ho'wever hoary with andquity. 
The Poet’s mental outlook is universal. He 
■claims for his people all knowledge and 
culture, whatever its origin, as their province. 
Hence, while he wants the youth of India of 
both sexes to be rooted in India’s past and 
to draw sustenance therefrom, while he has 
been practically promoting the culture of the 
principal religious communitios of IniRa as 
far as the resources of the institution permits, 
he has also extended a friendly invitation and 
welcome to the exponents of foreign cultures 
as well This has made it possible, for any 
who may so desire, to pursue the study 
of comparative religion at Santiniketan. 
He wants that there should bo no 
racialism, no sectarian and caste and colour 
prejudice in his institution. 

Visvabharati stands for neither merely 
literary, nor for merely vocational education, 
but for both and more. Tagore wants both 
man the knower and man the maker. 
He wants an intellectual as well as an artistic 
and aesthetic education. He wants the growth 
of a personality equal to meeting the demands 
of society and solitude alike. Santiniketan 
now comprises a primary and a high school, a 
college, a school of graduate research, a school 
of painting and modelling and of some crafts, 
a music school, a school of agriculture and 
village welfare work, a co-operative bank 
with branches and a public health institute. 
The poet’s idea of a village is that it should 
oomhine all its beautiful and healthy rural 


dmracteristics with the amenities of to'wn 
life neccssarj- for fulness of life and efficiency. 
Some such amenities have already been 
provided in his schools. For want of 
adequate resources, it has not yet been 
possible to teach the sciences here up to any 
higher stage than the elementary. For 
lack of resources in men and money and 
other reasons the founder’s ideal, too, has not 
yet been fully realized. There is co-education 
m all stages. It is one of the cherished 
desires of the poet to give girl students 
complete education in a Woman’s University 
based on scientific methods, some of which 
are the fruits of his own insight and mature 
experience. But financial stringency stands in 
his way. 

W’hen he is spoken of as the founder 
of Visvabharati, it is not to be understood 
that he has merely given it a local habitation 
and a name and buildings and funds and 
ideals. That ho has, no doubt^ done. To 
provide funds, he had, in the earlier 
years of the school, sometimes to sell the 
copjTight of some of his books and even to 
part with his wife’s jewellery. In the earlier 
years of the institution, he took classes in 
many subjects, lived with the boys in their 
rooms, entertained them in the evenings by 
story-telling, recitations of his poems, games 
of his own invention, methods of sense- 
training of his o-wn devising, etc. Even 
recently he has been known to take some 
classes. And he continues to keep himself in 
touch with the institution in various ways. 

Rabindranath has been a journalist from 
his teeus. He has often -written with terrible 
truthfuluess — I can bear -witness to the fact 
from personal knowledge. It is a tlamaOTrtg 
proof of the deterioration of British 
rule in India that what could be 
lawfully and safely published in periodicals 
half a century ago cannot now be published 
without the nsk of being pounced upon. 
An article contributed bv Rabindranath to 
Shamti fifty years ago under the sarcastic 
caption (prescription of shoe- 

strokes’) comes to my mind in this connec- 
tion. But lot that pass. The poet has 
successfully edited several monthlies and 
contributed to numerous more. He ha.s 
written for many weeklies, too. He is the 
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only mun in Bengal I know who wa’i and still 
is capable of filling a magazine from the first 
page to the last with excellent reading in 
prose and verse of over}- description reqnired. 
Still, it 1% l<ick\ that he baa not stack long 
to joarnaUsm. Jleu of genius having a 
journalistic bent would certainly be an 
ac(iuisition to any periodical or newspaper as 
editor. But as plodding and a third-rate 
intellect may do for the profession, according 
to the usual rcfpurcments of the pnblic, it 
is best that geniuses should do other w'ork. 

I have been privileged to publish perhaps 
a larger number of poems, stories, novels, 
articles, etc., from Rabindranath’s pen, in 
Bengali and English, than any other editor. 
It has been a privilege without any penalty 
attached to it, as he is regular, punctual and 
methodical, and as it is easy and 
pleasant to read his beautiful handwriting. 

• It may be of some interest to mention the 
fact that up-to-date more than 180 pieces of 
Tagore’s literary work has appeared in The 
ifoiiern Review, either in the original English 
or in translation, counting long serial novels 
or serica of letters and other works, as single 
items- As an editor, he was the making of 
many authors, who subsequently became well 
known, by the thorough ronsion to which he 
subjected their work. 

His beautiful handwriting has been copied 
by 80 many persons in Bengal that even I 
who have had occasion to see it so often 
cannot always distinguish the genuine thbg 
from the imitation. 

There is an impression abroad that no 
English translation of any Bengali poem by 
Rabindranath was published anj-whero before 
the Gilanjali poems. This is a mistake. As 
far fts I can now trace, the first English 
translations of his poems appeared in the 
March, April, May, August and September 
uumbers of this Review in 1911. The first 
translation of a short stoiy of his appeared in 
it in December, 1909. 

I have referred to his beautiful hand. All 
calligrnphists cannot and do not become 
painters ; though, as Rabindranath burst info 
fame as painter when almost seventj, the 
passage from calligraphy to painting might seem 
natural. I do not intend, nor am I competent, 
to discourse on hi« paintings. are 


neither what is known as Indian art, nor arc 
thej’ any mere imitation of any ancient or 
modem European paintings. One thing which 
may perhaps stand in the way of the common- 
alty understanding and appreciating them 
is that they tell no storj . They express in line 
and colour what even the rich vocabulaiv' and 
consummate literarj' art and craftsmanship of 
Rabindranath could not or did not ^ay. 
He nev'er went to any school of art or took 
lessons from any artist at home. Hor did he 
want to imitate anybody. So, he is literally an 
original artist. If there be any resemblance in 
his style to that of any other schools or painters, 
it is entirely accidental and unintentional. 
Over seventy now, he was telling his daughter- 
in-law’ the other day that he wished to practise 
the plastn’ arts ; only he was afraid of making 
her house untidy. He may have begun .already. 
In this connection I call to mind one 
interesting fact. In the Bengili Saniimketan 
Patra ("Santiniketan 5Iag:azmo”) of JyaJstha, 
1333 B. E., published moro than five year* 
ago, Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, the famous 
artist, describes (pp. 100-101) how his uncle 
Rabindranath was instrumental in leading him 
to evolve his own style of indigenous art. 
Summing up, Abanindra l?ath writes : 

^ ^ ^ 

"Bengal's poet suggested the lines of [Bengal’s 
modem indigenous) art, Eengal’e artist ji. e., 
Abanindra Nath liimself) continued to work 
alone along those lines for many a day — " 

It is time now to close this rapid and 
hurried sketch. 

It has been my happy privilege to live at 
Santiniketan as the poet-seer’s neighbour for 
long periods at a stretch. During one such 
period, my working room and sleeping room 
combined commanded an uninterrupted view 
of the small two-storied cottage in which he 
then lived — only a field intervened between. 
During that period I could never catch the 
poet going to sleep earlier than myself. And 
when early in the morrung I used to go out for 
a etroll, if by chance it was very early I fojind 
him engaged in his daily devotions in the open 
upper storey verandah facing the East, but 
iisiiallj I found that hi® devotions were already 
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over and ho A\a« basj ^vlth some of hie 
Usual -Work. At midday., far from enjoying 
a nap, he did not even recline. Daring 
the -whole da-\ and night, he spent only a few 
hours in sleep and bath and meals, and devoted 
all the remaining hours to work Dnnng 
that period, I never found that he used 
a hand-fan or allowed an\bod\ to fan him 
in summer And the sultn dav= of Santi- 
mketau are unforgettable. 

The infirmities of age may have now 
necessitated some change in his habits — 
I do not exactly know. But even now he 
works harder than many a ^ oung worker. 

He i=, of course, not a perfect man, as some 
others have been claimed to be , but I have all 
along looked upon him as an earnest Sadhal. 
He IS not, however, an ascetic, as his ideal of 
life is different 


"Liberation b\ detachment from the world 
Is not nunc,’’ 

he has said m one of his poems. 

One object of the sadhana of all believers 
in God IS to be godlike A® God’s universe, 
which Is both His garment and self-expression, 
IS not a dreaiw desert, the life and externals 
of godlike men need not alviays be 
imitations of a desert As bare deserts 
are, however, a phase of God’s creation, 
asceticism mav be a stage, a phase, of 
God-seeldng and self-realization, but not the 
whole of it Genuine asceticism for finding 
one’s oivn soul and the Oversoul and for the 
good of man is worthy of reverence. 
Equally worthy of reverence, if not more, 
IS the treading of the fuller and more 
difficult path of sadhana of those who are 
m the world -without being of it. 


THE OLD ANIMAL TEJJNtlR SEEMS TO BE SLIPPING 




INDIANS ABROAD 

B\ BENARSIDAS CHATL'RVEDI 


Indun Colonixation m Brazil 
The I'dier du I h.id the pri\ilege of meetinff 
\r,r ind Mr- (. L '•High .lUd with 

,hem the puiblein if Indian foloni/ uioii m 
Bi-.izd It wa- Lila L.ijpat Rau wlio dmw the 
uteiitioii of Mr ''insh m l^lb to the 



Afr. and 5fr« C L. Singh 

]>o-'ihilitie' of h i' ing an Iinh.in coloiit in 
Braiih could not <lo an\ 

thing pr-aclicnl m tin- conni'otion nil lOiS. 
when he along Mith hi- wife -ailcl for Imh.i 
from Xew York On arnimg at Oolomlio 

they heanl the di(xking new- of the .hith .»f 
Lahi Iiair»t Kai Tni- e-uwil them cou'idimhle 


■li^ppomtment a- they had expected to i-ecoir^ 
a greit deal of help m their work from Lalajl 
But the\ decided to continue their work Since 
that time thet hate been intertiewme a number 
of our proinmeiit leader- in political and commer- 
cial circle- telling them of the ta-t po— iluhties 
of Brazil for Indian colonization Mr Singh tea- 
born in the XTe-t Indu.- and i- an Aiiiericau 
-ubjeot lie .il-o held acoiumi«-ion in the USA 
AriiiT After that he jome<l ?ome bii-me--* and wa» 
able to earn -omcthinc’ like five thousand dollars 
annuallt But the idet of having a flouri-hiug 
Indmn ooloiit ui Brazil had caught hi* imaffina 
ttftw a’Ml He HU W-tw?-®, 'oVl H.- 

coiufort ibic hou-e in C’liicago and -tarioil on hi- 
nii"ion It ha- boon no ea-\ ta-k for 3Ir. and 
Air- '*iiigh to do all the work that thev liave 
lieen doing <lurmg tlie la»t three year* Jlanf 
of our pnnnment bii-ine" men have -hown Up 
-vnipathv toward- their object, hut none have 
helped (hem m nnv practic.d inauner. Indeed 
iiK>-t of them know nothing about Brazil. The 
following cxrpiKt- from the -peech of 
Vm^nt de ^toleno, Con«ul.iu.<'h.iis;e for Brazd 
in Calcutta, will give an idea of Brazil to our 
reader- 

Brazd's Snorznous Besources 
In hi- addre— to the Rotary Club the CoiT'd 
-aid 

“Cntiil of to-dat ts already the greate-t 
of South America. Brazil of to-morrow will be 
ono of the jrreate-t powers of the worhi ’ 

Air de Anoleiio added he welcomed thi- 
opportunitt of making the po— ibilitie- and 
potentiality- of Brazil, one of the lai?re-t nml 
nchc't eotintnes in the world better known in 
IndiL In extent Brazil was larger tliim Europe, 
excluding Ru"i«. and lirger than the I'nitol 
excluding Ala-ka ; and oertim of the 
Ptite* Were gwiater than the large-t European 
countries Tor in-tuicc. Ainazoiia- w.i- fite 
time- larger than Gn-at Britiin P.ira contained 
Xotwaj four time- ; Austn » and Sweilen wouhl 
fit into the Stite of Bihii. ,ind Germinv w.i- 
-mdW than the Ptite- of Mina- Genie-. 

‘•Get^xaphicalh’ the -peakcr continiKxI. ‘Bpizd 
extend- from approximitelv 4* north to .'«''i 
degree -with hiWnilv. th? bulk of -nhu-h »- wt au 
altitude piing a ruige of climilic condition’ 
whwh -uit the life of all nation. ditic- The 
Dmwtor of oiir X.itionil Ob-.rvaton -ai’ ihit 
the whole of Brazil pn-i-nt- to the Etmii'iim r'cc 
(hnc diffirint n-gion-. A wirm liiiinn! Zoiu- 
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(efiUAtorijl climate) in jrreater T*Mt imninable 
lt= development. A second Zone ('un-ttopwai 
climateV mncli cooler, where ^ith appropriate 
hvffiene one can ea-Uv ad.ipt one’? _ !-eli. and a 
ihinl {fcmperate chmate) where aeclimatuin? i» 
iinnect — arr a? the be«t and heallhiC't conoitton® 
prevaiL 

DEVELOPJoyr Ple_v 
“The population of the countrv, 

CK-cupic- tenth place amon" the oonntiie* of^ the 
world ami i' ahmt half tliat of the whole t^wth 
American Continent. Two of tlie national 
problem- of the hiahe-t importance for the 
development of Brazil are emijrration and capitaL 
.A= with all new countrie-, we nec<l foreign 
co-operabon to more our enormon- reeonrco- 
The pre-ent po-mon i* like that of Xorth 
Amenet a cenbiry arm when opening her port-, 
-be extended her arm= to all the~f who de-ireil 
to help her wou-lerfiil work of proir*. — and 
civiliianon- Thn-. Brazil ha- openeil her pon- 
and welcome' all who wi-h to oo-openMe- with 
her A- a mm who py-e—e- a rrea-arv bin 
cJinnot op«n it hec-m-e he d''^ not pO"e — e- the 
fce^'. Brazil, po—e—ini one of the nche and 
mo't fert'le -oil-. n*e<l' hiboiir to cultivate the 
hnd and develop her mine- and ind»-mc~ 

"ll'e neerl the oo-nperatum of the foreign 
capiwli't' and ihi rs.niplrment of hibonr and 
thviT axe pxxl ihanc.-' fi>r both The eoontv 
1' rjih and rvpav- secier"ii-lv all effort- and 
enuri’n-e. In l't2x th'» .‘miouni of foreign capital 
inie-ieil W!i' npprnsiniatclv kmencan 

dollar* Aenculture hold-fir^t placo- Theiadu-me- 
are clo-ely nlaicil to tt and. in a 1es«er wav. to 
other f.ictor- of A? countrv Coffee represent- 
the grentect agncnltnral prc»luct. We grow and 
esp'.'rt about four-fiith- of the cofiee crop of the 
world which ni«uj- that Brazil control- the 
colite market a* Indii the pile Enrlacd cool 
and the TTniteil *tate- the oil martcb Coctei 
i' pro-luceil upon a -eale which rasike* Brazil 
th-* -econd large-t <rrower m the world 

‘‘Bmzili.an ciitt'’'n i- srenerallv -imdar to the 
.kmericaiL The l«e*t qii.ilitie* grow in the 
t-mie- of PtTcambuco P.ir-.ihvb.i. Rio Graadc 
do Xonc. Ceara and Mir.inrao 

Ton-VCO CTLTIVVTlitV 

“Tb<.re are about i^i'*** hectare- under 
tobacco cnltivatioa. ih^ principal ^tan-- concerned 
lieing B.ibii. Rio Grande d" ~ul. Mina— Gerae- 
Govaz and '-lo P.iulo Tbe >we of Bahu 
prc»hici— about '•-'i per cent of the whole 

“Eetoie tb« devoKipnunt of rubber plantation- 
m the Ea-t Brazil w.a- ih*- chuf -onree. 
tree-- taken from Brazil ti> the rabber-prc-dncini 
i-ountn-'- still afforvl the mam -upplv Tbe 
gcneril depre — mn which hamjxred the niW>er 
inJu-trv in the Amazon di-tncl donng tcceni 
Tear- wa- ooca-ioned bv the f.Ul in vdne- a- 
comparwl with the pre-war pen«»k but the 
ir-hi'trv i- now at<ut to mur into a new perwl 


of pro'penty. according to Mr. Ilenri' Ford's 
economic p!.rn. J.ifelr revealed.” 

3ilr de Avoleno then went on to deal with 
nee. sngar and matte. Since 1920 the average 
annual proiliiction of ^gar ha* been compnted 
at to ton*. while matte or 

Herva-oiatte. made into a beverage h.ad valuable 
therapiutie propertie- Matte tea wa* nearly 
Im per cent cheaper than Indian or China Tea-. 

Regarding oil-bearing -ectl-, their cclli^ction 
had not yd been -v-teaiatized scientifically, 
hut the Amazon valley con-tituied in the 
extent and variety of it- oil-beanng plant* 
probably the large-t -oiirce of vegebahle o'lls 
in the world. 

Turning to timber, he went on to -ay that 
the fore-t area, compnteil at aero, 

fumi-he- timber of imexcellecl varietv. raniring 
from the hardest to the lighte-t kind*. The 
wood- of the Amazon Valley are little exploited ; 
jacatan<la. fonnd e*peciiUv in the Sute of 
E'pinio ^.mto. rank- a- the mo*t vtiluable 
form of timber Tlie pme fore*t in. Para and 
>ania CaiU.irina nnv be resanled a- conuner- 
cbllv the mo-t esploitable. Brazil i- the 
big^t coffee prodncer, tike-- second place for 
c*.«oi>a. thml for tob.ieco. fourth for cotton, 
eighth for nee and tenth for and potatoes." 

{^tnt'*iii>in Angtt-t S. 1929) 
If the Indian Goremment had any 
uuagination they would have gra-pej the 
wonderful oppommity of lDdi.vn emigration 
|A Brazil The Jan.tiis^ Government hare bren 
Joins thi- and with con-iderable suoco--. WTien 
Mr Singh wa- m Brazil he 'aw European- a.- 
well a- .J.ap.'ine-e Landinc there by l".>at load*. 
huD<lrv<)' every week. The Japane^ are -o well 
organized ihai immetiiatelv on landing they are 
ihvertsd to the mun- which t.ike them to San 
P.uiK when* thev then pa— the cu-tom- and are 
-ent to thiir re-pective colonie- The Japane-c- 
have their Coii-ul- and gui'ie- m many of the 
out of the wav town- Vnder the influence 
and guelaace of the-e tepre-entanve- the Japane~e 
unougiant- ad.ipt ihem-elve- to th^ir new 
suviTonUKni- 

The System of Coloiazing m Brazil 

Mr Singh gave me the foUow-mc mform.ition 
about the -v-iem fJ colonization in Brazil 

“Ordinanlv in ccilonizmg a centre which ha.- 
alr»<idv been open«l bv the Government, an 
individual 1 - -old riitv acre- of land and a 
fjmilx one hunilred and twentv (12*i) acres. 
Tbe pureha-er i- reone-ied to make a Small 
advance pivment and pay the remainder by 
m-talnieni- The colonizer- arc al-o given 
-onie aui -uih a- tempe-rary hou-mm -ome 
farm impUnient-. and -c-me pkint- hr cultivation 
on in-talment lei-i-. 

“In the ca-e of a coentry e-tahli-hinz a 
cv'lonT. h I- undertaken in a -omfwhai iliflc-rent 
manner. The GoTemment <r mon often the- 
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organi/ation tuck' the =chemo and jirorure" a 
largt plot of land from the Biaitlian Govern- 
ment Thi' lii!<i I' then giten out to the 
oolonvzct- in qwantvtv and mt teinv- a« the 
organizer- -oe fit, ^ubjef-t to the approval of 
tin ‘-^tare 

''till anothci method i- foi the rapitah-t 
to bin and tike o\ei eiriploter- and di-tnbute 
the liiid among them or emplot laboiuer- that 
aie alreadi atailable m the country In no 
m-tance i- -erfdom tolerated Iiideiiturcil laboui 
I- prohibiteil in Brazil and the Got eminent 
protect- rlie right- of evorv emigrant 

“The pi— age from Colombo to Rio diiect, 
via 8 Africa tliinl cla«-, i» R- 400 with 
Japaiie-e fooil or Rs lOO ivUli European food 
If we can -end in a Sufficiently Large numbei 
a boat can be chartered and thii® reihice the 
fare to about Rs 3o0 per head 

GOVERN-ttEVT OP IsOLt’s ScPPOKT 
“During my inre-tigatioii in Brazil I made 
application for a con.ce'ssion of land to the 
foUowing State.*. Rio de Janeno, San Paulo, 
Parana, and E®mnto Santo All with i)»e 
exception of San Paulo, which has tenipomrih 
suepended opening new colonies, were wilhng 
and anxious to grant the concc«'ion In 
Espirito I had drawn a contract, hut ju-t befoie 
securing the authoritative -ignamre n request 
that I could not fulfill was made of me The 
Secretary of Ptat*' requireii th.at I -hould have 
^ support from the Goteenment of India or an 
organization «uffieienilv -trong finunciallv to 

^ a-iir' the Slit" that the coloni-ts will not -ulfer 
for lack of capital If tin- ob«wele i* removed 
hj some organization there is no doubt of our 
hiving a lucrative, progre««i\e colonv on equal 
footing with the alwadv o-tabh-hed colonies 
there pioiided a sincere, and honest 

repre-entitiie of the people or the Indian 
Governniciit i« «ciit to itio de Janerio in order 
to to act as a guide m helping the -eillcmeiit 
•pd modernization of the 4i)0 or >00 Indian 
immigranta osho are nireadv «enlod there and 
the mam more who will be going 
lUrr® FOR Lian 

I “In ca-e the Imlmi Government con-ent 

to void-rttakv tV.i- vrAonizatiori affair, the land 
c.iw be obt lined fre.' or practicallj free An 
org-iiiizafion or indiM.Iual buiing for rolonization 
c.iii g<t nearly -'>0 per cent ooiiee— ion on the 

purch.i-t* of the land; nhcic.H, .m individual 
I emigrant will liaie to hen the burden of ihc 
t original tm-t The price of I.md anne- in the 
ihttercnt Ptite- In the t-tite of Parana it can 
be had from ,30 lo R^ S') I'er acre” 

Of coiir-e in the pre-ent -tate of ihe country 
[ Mr. Pingh cannot expect any great re-pon®c 
^ to hi^ appcil, hilt he inn-t continue his work 
’ of cultii.Umg the pnfitic opinion on t1i«« “iibjcrL 
I Con-trncliie work of =nch magnitnde cannot bo 
* tikoii up in a country pa— ing through a -tato 


of tuimoil and it will tike -ome .t ear* before 
ant appreciable «iicce'=« may be attained in tin- 
great woik But I mu't warn IMr Singh about 
one thing The public opinion on tin- que-tlon 
1- ven son«itive Our countrymen in the 
eolonie- liave had bitter experience* *o many 
time*, and -o frequently have -olemn pledge* been 
broken bi the colonial goiernnient- th.at we 
*h.iii think thrice before allowing anr 
large eniigr.Uion on an organized ba-is to any 
p,ut of the world. Until and unless^ _we get 
fulle*t pO"iblc information about conditions in 
Brazil througii our own nccredited repre'entatiyes 
and ai-o clear a«*urancc' from the Brazilian 
Government about tlie -tatu* of the intending 
Indian emigrants we will not ad\i*e our countr; 
men to «tart on this hazardou* journcj 

3Ir Singh *av» •‘Fift'’cn erore* of Indian- 
can be aoeoinodatcd m Brazil with ea-e and 
comfort SiiaU we ini*s tlic opportunity Well, 
the ulca i* a {a«cituting one but before we can 
realize eien a thou*andth part of this dreim the 
doors of Brazil wdl be sluit again«t Indian 
immigration altogether 

U'e do not wi-h to cli'Courage 3Ir. Singh at 
all, we onh wi*h to point out the difficulties in 
the wav of the *tupendou» task that he ha* 
uiideitakeii In fnirne** to Mr Singh it should 
b? «tated here th,at 3Ir. Singh wants to try the 
cxjienment witli n few iiundrod families oidr. 
\VitU lUi* idea he has been touring tliroughout 
India and it is our duty to give him every help 
in putting hi« cn*e before the Indum public 
Tho-e interested m this «uhwcl should correspond 
with him at the following addre-s — 


Mr CILV^'DRA L SINGH 
Indo «outh American Travellers’ Aid Society 
180, Hornby Road, Bombay- 


Admitting Asian Immigrants in America 
Dr SudUindia Bo-e writes from Iowa, U S A. 
Common -en'C and fair plu}% «troiigI) 
'tiTOulatcd by economic nitere-t, have brought 
forth from the deliberation* of the Immigration 
Committee of the United ,'*tate* Chamber of 
Commerce a wi-c deci-ioii The Committee will 
lecommend to the Chamber’^ Board of Dii'cctor- 
rtisrt the Oianibcr dcckare offici.dlv foi the 
lemov.il of 'li'Ciiminalion iigain-t immigrant- 
from .Japan India, Cbin.a ainl other Ea-tcrn 
countnc* bpceificallv, the Committee !•= lu for 
the *Dn'ihlo .uid practical wav of ei-a-iiig the 
exi*tiiig olicn-no di-erimmation— tliat i* to -aj, 
It I* for apphing the cjiioU “v-tcin 

The Seerotarv of the Immigration Committee 
lia* bun good enough to furni-h me witli n 
cop} of the re-ohition it will 'ubmit to the 
Board of Director* of the Cliambcr Tlie 
le-olution ixad-! a* follow*: 

The attiinde of the Uiiitpi! St.ilc* Chainher of 
Commorce ha* hcon con-i-(nitiy one of friondlmc'--* 
and gooiwill to ihe countnc* of (he F.ir I-i-i 
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Tt I' the coiTiclion of the Committeo that the 
«0’jadnes5 of this po-ition ha» beeonis inerea'injly 
erident not onlv to bn-mp«- msn but to our 
citizen- sreneraliy. Tbs Coamittoj aceordinstly 
b“heves the time'ha- now come to apple to Japan 
and other fat eastern countries sirmlarly situated 
the quota law which ha= been m -uece—fol 
operation for seven years in re-pect to the 
entrance into the United -tatej of European 
national-. 

Advocate- of the quota sv-tem (or A«ia 
believe that it would ensender niorc friend-hip 
for America in the Orient, and hence improve 
America’s trade relation* The re-olution, jn-t 
quoted, i- much more than a mere tioUars-and- 
cents dici'ion. It signalizes the victory of 
int“Uigenf and enlightened 'elf-mfere-t over 
prejudice, in a matt“r that may be of the mon 
tremendous con-equence to the world in vears 
ahead. 

The Chine-e were the fii-t of the A«ian« to 
Come to the United States Sentiment agnin-t 
Chme-e immigration to thi- countrr t^camc 
acut“ in the latter decades of the tuncteeDlh 
centurv, and m 1SS2 CongTe.'« pa-s-ed the Cbioese 
exclusion act, which was made permanent 
tn 1904. 

With the turn of the centurv, the St3t<»« on 
the_ Pacific coa-t developed a -trong feeling 
again-t Japane-e immigration In 1907 a 
‘^ntleman’s agreetnent'’ was reached between 
Japan and the United State* m which Japan 
Agreetl to limit it« immigranoa to the Yankee 
land dra-tlcallv, Japan has alwavs m-isted that she 
has lived rigidly up to both the letter and the «pint 
of the “gentleman’s agreement” However, after 
«ome year- Japan was widelv charged with the 
noLation of the asreement In 1924 ilie United 
State- Congre-* pa— ed a law wtallv excluding the 


Jopane-e And a- for imnutmitioii from Indi.i. 
it ha- been mdiroctlv ovcluded -ince 1917 b\ the 
e-tabli'hment of a birrol A-im zone 

At the pre-ent time the -entim''nt thit the 
qnotr sy-tem — the -.line -v-tcni applieil to 
European imnuuraiit — would accompli-h Americ-a’s 
purpo-e ju-t a- well and would avoid singlms: 
out the -en-Uivo Orieiitil- for di-cnniin.itor\ 
harshne— . i- gaining favour in -onie quart-^rs at 
Wa-hington. The Mini-t“r of Labour, Mr. Davi-. 
m hi- la-t vear's annual report s.aid • *Tt -o 
happen* that the quota-luiut -y-t^m, which is now 
chiefly applieil to Europe, wouhl with po— iblv 
-ome adju-tmenl-, affhnl adequate, or in some 
in-tance® even more complet“ control of all 
Oriental immigration than now esi-t-.” 

The question i- a practical one covering the 
reLations between great nations that -hould be on 
the friendliest term- The number of imniigrant- 
woiild be sO small a* to be negligible The 
quota for Japan would be approximately 1S5 a 
.Tear, (or China li>j a year, and for India le— 
than ^ a year Real imnugration from the Orient 
has almo-c entirely etopp^L A new immigration 
regulation can be put in under the quota limit 
«ynem and without offending the -cnsibilitie- of 
fnendlv countrie* 

The Immigration Committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce i« a good place 
for th" deci-ive move for a rectifying pobey to 
-tart It I* hoped that the Immigration Committee 
has the vi-ion and zeal to swing the Chamber- 
Board of Director* for the pobey unanimou-ly,. 
.4jid It Is expected that the Chamber, if iirou-etl 
to favour a quota sy-teni for the Onent. will do 
-ome effective lobbvmg on the -ubjecl when 
Congre— meet- m Deceutber^ 
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H \RAPRA?> VD Sl'tri — the old 

-cholar of Bengal, one of the mo-^t 
important ]nonecr‘i of research work 
in Indolog\ in thi« part of the conntn, 
the world-renowned Sanskrilist, passed 
jieacefnlh ait a_v m hi« Calcutta residence on 
the night of the 17th November last. He 
i\a' almost an octogenarian at the lime of 
his death, hai ing been born in 1853 
(December G). He cnine of a well-known 
Brahmin-PaDdlt fainilx which could claim a 
long line of veteran scholnr» who occupied 
a 1 on* important place m the cultural 
bi'toTj of Bengal. “Ncarh half the real 
Sanskrit cclebrttio« of the land aiv disciples 
of this fnnuli,'’ wroti Mr Rawiapr.i«ad Roi. 
the firet jndgc-cloct of the Calcutta High 
Court mil the ■•oii ot Rni.i Hainmobun 
Roy 

Ht wn- eiitjich .i self-iuaik luau. Reduced 
to o\trimeB stmtentd circiimMauees he 
found hmi'clf in gieat difficnJtj lu hading 
nionei for pro'ccuting !iU «tudie«. But 
that fnbuloiNh generous “friend of the poor’ 
Rnnilit I^Nar Ch.mdrA Vidraeagara offered 
him board and lodging which enabled him to 
go on with hi« -tudies. Though sub'Cqiiently 
there wa« a tompoivar) inisunderstanduig 
between the two, the Jfahamahopadhyaya 
ever gr.itefiilli lomcinbcrcd ami clcKpicnth 
described the valuable and timeh help he 
leccited fiom Viilia«agara. 

Ill' w.i-* a life dedicated to Indolog^ 
for nioic tlnii half a centurv , for it was as 
(arly a« the loar IsTS that, at the request 
of Raj.i R.ijendr.i Lala Milra, ]»o translated 
the GopaJinpaiii Vpaiii'hail into BugliNh and 
a'«i-fed him in the picparatioii of his 
inomiinental work on Nejmlc*e Buddhist 
literature. He begin life :i<5 a mere school- 
ma-fer and Ind to work under hcavj- odd- 
a'< he liimself had occ.i-ion to de-enbe in 
detail in the cour&e of com er-ations. He was 
all aloii'T an untiring avorker, and even 
during hi« l.a-t jear« wlien hi- health wa« 


fast faiUog he could alwai s be found in 
his studv busv with his books — sometimes 
dictating papers to some of his eager 
disciples or reclining by the side of one 
of his boofc-shelve- and wistfully hunting for 
some information from this book or that. 

He was in his manners a tj-pic-nl 
Brahmin Pandit — full of humour, outspoken, 
s_vmpathetic though ontwardlv appearing to 
be just the reverse of these — a tiTie which 
unfortuDatelv i« fast disappearing. 
was not familiar m the game of hide and seek 
in his dealing-. He called a spade a spade 
not knowing how to be insincere and sav 
what ho did not believe to be tnie. He 
would thu« often appear to bo verj rough 
.and tlu« aspect of his character had made 
him unpopul.ar among a certain section of 
the people. But those who had the privilege 
of coming into intimate contact with him 
know that his roughness was only superficial 
and ho was all affection and tenderness 
within. 

He was a deep-read man. His informa- 
tion w.as based not onli on printed works, 
but also on manuscript-, a verj' large number 
of which he had to go through. Few scholars 
have had to deal with as many manuscripts as 
he and for so long a time. 

He b^aii his search of Saiiskiit inaun- 
scripts on behalf of the Gov eniment of India 
as early as 1891 on the death of Dr. R.ajcn<lra 
Bala Mitra who was m charge of the work 
for a long tune. In thi^ connection he 
examined important collections of manuscripts 
in Bengal, Bihar, Ori««a, etc. not cvamiiicd by 
the late Dr. Mitra and described them in bis 
XoUcesof SfJtislf >( ^faniisrnpfs (Vol*. I — I^ )• 
He aUo acquired several thousand- of JISS. 
for the Government of India on the publica- 
tion of the do'crijitivo catalogue on which 
he was engaged. He wa« deputed by the 
Government on several occasions to examine 
the verj- important manuscript collection- 
located in the Nepal Durbar Librnn". In two 
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btg voltimns he dc~cribc<l the Important MSS. In these day-, of c-^tremc ^peciali/ation 
be examined there- Here he found a good, most of the 5i‘hoiaT‘> m India eonfine 
many manuscripts of outsUmlmg importance, themselves witlnn the narrow limit- of 
the find of which liavc been very u-sefnl in the subject- of their adoption, and it is 
the determination oi the ciixonologj of grooving very diflionlt to got hold of scholar- 
Sanskrit literature. In 190S he aeeomjKinied -who can fepeafc. v.it{\ nu\ amount of authority 
Prof. MacBonnel in lus tour m Xorthem on topic- not within tlio lunit^ of their 
India and collected rare Vcdic manuscripts 'watertight’ comp irtmcnt-. Mahamahop.idh\ aMi 


for the Max Muller Memorial at Oxford. 
Sometime after he “plajedan important part 
jn arranging for the purchase, the c.atalogning 
and de=ipatch to England of the wonderful 
collection of Sim-krit manuscripts {mimhering 
about TOGO) which Maharaja Sir Cliaudra 
Shum-here Jung of Nepal so generonsU 
presented to the Bodleian Librata,” Oxford 
— as occura la on antogntpii loiter dated 
oth January 1910 of Lord Ciirton. lie 
also edited and published fcoto the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal a-;, aKo from the Bangija 
Sahity a Pan-hat some ot the more important 
works discovered by him. The Jtamacnfila 
ntid the Banddlin gan o do/<« .ire the mo-t 
important among these from the standpoint 
respectively of the political nod htcriry 
hi-tory of Eastern India 

Scholars have alre.ad^ had the benetlt of 
Lis Vast JiDOTrletlge in the ficLl of San-Krit 
literature resulting from his acqnaintaiice 
with this extonsuo of mannscnpl material 
from his de-cnptne catalogue of Sansknt 
mamuenpts (six volumes of which have 
alreadv come out) and al-o from prefaces 
appended to them. Prefaces of jiarticular 
volumes gfivc in detail the history of the 
literature of the volume and were foiitiil to be 
highly iitcful. 4t the rcciuo-t of the present 
writer, he waa prevailed upmi to make arrange- 
merits for tho i-suc of -.cp-anitc copies of thc«o 
prcf.ices apart from the catalogue- and the 
prchico of the grammar volume was thus 
'cparateh ia-.ned. Tiie-e preface- contain 
much valuable material gathered from M}-S. 
In thr-o he wa- found to Inie hetraied his 
inclination towinl- claiming greater antiiputy 
for in.vny a hr.uich of literature than is ii-ualh 
a—igiied to them. It i- .1 misfortune to 
student- of S.ui'krit hteratiivv that Bandit 
ILifttprasad Sa-fn conid not fini-h the 
catalogues and preface- and thetclw pto-.ent 
to scholar- a detailed .and v.dmble hi-tor\ 
of ^iji-krit litemtiirc. 



3tahainahopa<lJ)\aia r.mdit Jlarapra-ad $a'fn 


Harapra-ad Sastri M.ii howtuer, liappih, an 
exception to this rule. He was one of the 
very few scliolai- who had iimncn=c familiar- 
ity with almost every branch of Indology. 

It is difficult to gixe ' vciY a brief account 
of the literary activitie- of ifahamaho. 
padhy-aya Har.ipni-.nl Fia'tri, for the^ were 
manifold ina-mneh a- there doc- not Icem t© 
exist am hranch of lodoiogi to which he Jia= 
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mt mncK 'Oiiie soir ot coiitnbntion. To 
the la\ public he be generalh kno^vn 

to h.n I. been a Sanskrit Paiidit, but 
< )iieiuah't-= are itTare that that he did not 
aiiite on the hi-ton ot ''au'knt hteratnre 
alone but il'O on Epigraphs. Anthropologa. 
Religion and old Bengali hteiatuve. 

An idea ot tht laiige ot lii^ aotmtiO'' inaa 
be gamed fiom a complete bibliography of 
hi« avoiks ailiich the present writer has 
prepared with the gcneious help of the 
Mahamahapadhi aya himself. The bibliographj 
IS cypected to be published m the second 
part of the Haraprasad Commemoration 
A'’oliime the fir&t of which has already come 
Out. 

He was a mine of information and had 
a rcmarkablj sharp memon An hour’s talk 
\nth him was sure to help aiij scholar to 
gather new materuU on tlie subject he 
was working upon He was not in the 
habit of taking down notes as he went 
thiough different works. But curious though 
it mas seen, ever) one who had the pnvilegc 
of coming into clo«e contact with him 
M ould bear testuuon) to the fact that 
he could and would refer to various 
tacts scattered through different works 
irithout having to consult thorn And if 
uecos'ari’, it would not be long before he 
could trace out pertinent passages that 
were required from book* lead bv him long 
ago 

Ho was rcsposible not ouh for sccurine- 
and dr.nnng attention to a good many 
\ .iluablc manuscripts which have been of vciy 
great interest to Indologists but also for 
several theories «onic of the published 
of vhieh have caught the imagination not only 
of scholars but also of the people in genera*!. 
One of these was his tlieon that the ontcaste 
people of Bcng.il u ere Buadhi«ts in disguise 
i\lio had lost their social st.atus owing to 
the gradual disappearance of Buddhism from 
the land This vas embodied in one of 
Ills earliest publications— Di^totenf of Liiinq 
Bii<Mhicm in Bengal. 

The memoiy of the past glories of Bengal 
was ah\.a)« uppermost in his mind in all 
his researches. This led to the publication 
of his papers on Conttibntion^ of Bengal to 


Hindu CiiiU'.ation and Lifcian/ Hi'-fonj of 
the Pain Period, published in the Journal of 
the Bihai Rescanh Soeiciy for 1919. 

It was tins thought that induced him to 
draw up biograplucal sketches of the little 
knoun Pandits of Beng.il who had at one 
tune e\erciscd a great influence on soeieti 
bv then teaohulg and litcraiy production*. 
He was contributing month after montli thc'C 
sketches in the form of short articles to the 
Bangixa Sahitva Panshat. Some of those 
ha^e already been published in the journal 
of that Society while some more are awaiting 
pnbbcatioii. The humble author of this note 
was fortunate m having been associated with 
the irahamahopadhjaya in this work. 

Scholars outside Bengal are particular!) 
tamiliar uith lus work in English though 
his contribution to Bengali literature wa» 
not less important. Hts numerous 
icritings in Bengali reveal a fascinating; 
enviable and almost mimitable style. He 
studiously avoided Saiikritism in liis Bcugnh 
writuigs. This was all the more surprising 
as he w.as one of the greatest Sanskritists 
of his time and belonged to a family of 
orthodox Sanskritists. Books and papers 
written by him in Bengali on histonoal 
subjects bad magical power on his reader# 
before whom vivid life-like picture of the 
past was sure to be presented in and through 
his writings. In fact they were as interesting 
reading as works of fiction. He had the 
intention of presenting a picture of the social 
condition of the past in the form of no%cl3 
and that he was eminently successful in this 
is eloquent]) proved b) his two Bengali 
noAcls — lienei Hie^e and Kancanamala. Hi» 
beautiful writings relating to literal) 
criticism of the works of some of the 
Sanskrit poets like Kalidasa will long remain 
standard uork* and go a f^rcat wav in 
popularizing tlie poetic evccllences of thc#e 
writers to the people of Bengal. 

The mo«t popular Bengali work of 
Pandit Haraprasad Sastri seems to 
have been the Vahmlir Joi/ or 'The 
Triumph of Valmiki," a poem in pro#o, the 
central idea of which is the triumph of 
bterature over physical and intellectual 
power. The work elicited words of un- 
stinted appreciation from master# of 
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literature. “The work of iraagination of tlus 
young writer is like the strides of a ptond 
and haughty lion,” wrote Bankiin Chandra. 
A translation of the work so pleased the 
great Shakesperean critic Prof. Dowden that 
he remarked, ‘Tt will extend the horizons of 
^’^estem Imagination.” Dr. Brajendranath 
Seal gives to this work the frst place in 
Bengali literature. The work has been 
translated in many European and Indian 
languages. 

In the field of old Bengali Ktexatnre he 
was one of the pioneer workers. He was 
one of the fir«t to draw the attention of 
scholars to the wealth lying buried in it. 
In fact even scholars who could not 
pursnade themselves to agree with him conld 
not hut recognize the importance of his work 
in this direction. No apology appears to be 
necessary in quoting what Dhavalgin wrote 
in the Qilcutta Reiieic (August 1923, p. 310) 
in this connection as it represents the 
appreciation of his work by what may be 
Called his literary opponents. ‘T should be 
the last man,” said he, ‘'to be blind to the 
invaluable services he has rendered to Bengali 
literature,” 

It cannot be said that the lifelong 
labours of this unassuming scholar had 
received the recognition that they so richly 
deserved. He was however made a C-I.E. 
and a ^lahamahopadhyaj'a by the Government. 
The Dacca University only recently conferred 
on him the honorary degree of D.Litt. The 
Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain only did 
the right thing in counting blm in its list of 
thirty honorary members selected from the 
world of Orientalists belonging to different 
countries. The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
which was his field of work all through not 
only made him a fellow in 19 10 when the system 


was created — but also elected him its 
President for 1919 and 1920 and thus 
conferred upon him the highest honour at its 
disposal. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal as also 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat — of which he 
was the President and earnest promoter for 
a number of years, undertook to present 
volumes of essays to him in recognition of his 
valuable work. The commemorative volume 
of the Parishat was to be presented to him 
on the occasion of his attaimuent of the 
seventy-fifth year. It was the first part 
of the Parishat volume alone that could 
be informally presented to him in August 
last. 

A charge was often found to have been 
levelled against the great savant that his 
researches were all embodied in papers — 
which were invariably short in sire — and he 
had no large original work to his credit. 
The Mahamahopadhj'aya heartily laughed at 
this cha^e. But his admirers owe him a 
duty and they should acquit him of this 
chaise by arranging to publish au edition 
of his collected papers as is being done by 
the Bhandarkar Besearch Institute in 
respect of the writings of the scholar 
associated with the name of the Institute. 
Could not the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat 
and the Asiatic Society of Beng^ undertake 
the task of publishing respectively his 
Bengali and English papers ? This would 
enable the future generation to form an idea 
of the valuable work done by the scholar 
all throi^h his life in the pages of 
ioumals — bttle known, forgotton or 

inaccessible. In fact, this would be doing 
real honour to the memory of one who may 
be said to have laid down his life at the 
altar of the goddess of learning. 
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Personality 


Mr Peter Freeman gives a discourse on the 
cultivation of personality in his "Personality in 
Everyday Life” published m Tiie Bniew. 

He says : 

One should have an ideal for one’s body as well 
as for one's mind The latter cannot be fmelv efficient, 
mmble-mtted or quiek-thinking, retentive and forcetnl 
without Its working in harmonious co operation with a 
body healthy in every way. 

Bear in mind that persojiaiiti/ is the outward expres- 
sion of oneself , m many ways it is the mirror of 
one’s inner life ... a lined face is often the reflection 
of a tortured spirit. 

It is the physical that has to be the medium of the 
hidden hfe of one’s mind and «pint Ihe importance, 
therefore, of making the best of one’s body and out- 
ward expression is obvious. 

In this connection careful attention must be given 
to the cultivation of a well modulated and expressive 
voice, graceful and natural moiement, and to physical 
appearance generally. 

Even the care of such things as Anger nails, teeth 
and hair, are important factors 

Whilst It is only too true tbar the mind is the 
measure of the man, it is the vital that mind should 
have a firm bodily instrument through which to 
express its wisdom and teaming 

Together the«o two create a personality which if 
nghtly cultivated and developed, stands at the ever- 
open door of lUiniitable human possibilities. 

Let no one be mistaken with the erroneous idea 
that one must pos«w wealth or fame to become a 
per*^ahty of note. This idea is false in every respect 
There is only ime an'tocracj— the an«focracy of 
character Under this supreme test we find as many 
anatocrats in any mining village as we should in 
Majfair. Wealth is man's servant, and under no 
circumstances should it be allow ed to enslave him or 
his kin. 

The qnahty of the soul has much to do wilh the 
creating of a peisonahty. It is po«ibIe to appredale 
the deep beauties of a lingering sunset, yet be p«ini- 
less — ‘He who reads a poem well— is a poet He 
who sees a mountain well— Is an artist ” 

The soul, reflected by the emotions and feelings, can 
be developed by an instant response to the call of 
beauty wherever it is to be found and ui whatever 
form 

It is not pi^sible to remain soul less, inhuman, 
uncouth, brutal, and also become a personabty, and 
an abidmg inspiration to one’s fellow-bcinge 
Then, there is the cultnation of the sp&it. 

2h{s task does vot demand a belief m any set 
rel'<jion, or the holding of a theological creed . the only 
belief that is necessary is a belief vt oneself as pari 
of a great and groinng spiritual unicerse 

A hard task, some may urge, but really a very 
easy one if we stop to meditate on the oneness of lafe. 
Whatever separates one mdividual from another — 


Egypt in the Cycle of Civilization 
Writing in The Aryan Path Jlr William H. 


Steer desenbes the cycle of Egyptian civilization : 


During Its long history there haie been laaBy 
marked fluctuation m the intellectual as well as 
the national life of Egypt. Jlost of its dynasties 
eixienenced this wax and wane withm its own 
penod, and the whole of its history, from 3Ienes 
till It finished as a power, proved the certiunty of 
cyclic truth. 

Before Egypt became united it had least 600 y«« 
of history United Egypt has been known from 
B c (some chroDolopsts say 5869 B. c.) and there 
were thirty Dynasties up to the time of Alcxaudff 
the Great The Jliddle Emgdom, roughly 2500 

B c was eminent m literature and language, 
dormg Its course many private Lbranes existM. 
The weaker reign o! the Shepherd Kmn, the 
the Hyksos, followed i then came, eirca 17CO B c. 
the First Empire, with Thebes as the capital 
and notable for the endeavour of King Ikbnati^ 
(AineDhotcp T\') to set up the worship of one God, 
the source of Lght and life It failed, and intb it 
the First Empire, to be succeeded by the XIXtn 


ruler, and with einn of decay evident all t. 
the reign of his son Slenepthah. There was a . 
m the reign of Eame«es III. and fluctuations for 
eight snccwing centuries under Pnest-kmgs and 
and Persian intruders till Alexander the Great 
<mashed the power of the XXX and last purely 
Bryptian dynasty in B. a 332. Rome and Byzantium 
then had a hand m its destmies and in modem 
times France and England, but as an Empire, Egypt 
died 

In literature Fgypt showed vitality and variety 
as early as 3C00 B. c. , poetry, ethics, medicine, 
theology, astronomy, fiction But her monuments 
arc her great legacy, and in them Egypt displays an 
admirable self-contained example of the cyclic 
principle, as, too, of course, does her national 
history 

More than India, or Assyria^ or Babylon, Egypt is the 
land of art and stones in stones, and'in the sculptures, 
the heiroglyphs and picfographs arc seen the 
fluctuations of skill and execution, while in papyn 
similar phases are traceable. The earliest pottery 
decoration was to depict basket-work, and it was 
faithful ; but extant specimens show that by the 
clo=e of the Ist D_ynas(y a detenoration to care- 
less copying and infenor colouring was manifest. 
Then came the pictographs and hieroglyph*, well 


over varying dynasties, till tbe general revival of 


txdia^c periodicals 
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the XVUIth Dynasty, M «««i m temple twt, 
statuary and fun^rar^ anromttaent tacn a« 
receatlv dl^cOTeTM. the Tntanyia3»‘^ rebc«. Bnt 
a&et that, wtality to the end of th» Empene. 

to be Twived fatw under the Roaian oceapstion 


Tie Ketr Becares 

Old order changetb. tripiag place to Setr. . 

hitherto a plaw of pdgrimatre for tie derotees of 
m* relijion^ and con-etpiently cireum-orii^ ha* 
found intie Hindu Eniver'itTOf Ben3re«,a home 
for m^n of 'tH creeds trio trill meet tiere to 
iintibe on" another’' tiomiti and cnltaie. giring 
birti to a netr India und a ^tter vorlA TTus 
at lea^t is the dream and ambition of Jlr. X B. 
Paiuleiar, ■win t<- contniuttvg a serie* oftiought- 
provokins article-- in I'm AnfJn Path on “RenaH:ent 
Indix” He says *. 

The an^er of old Benares i* dear and nanns^aka- 
bl". One may forseS all abont rancaraatioa, all 
Aniirrf. p3g’’is^ 

ihrjn"*. One may take or leare as many of life* 
s= he pleases. But tia: oa which tie Holy City 
Is msi^g _itil Bdll'maiuBS of hi»r edstetce 

and whici »« really the horning and breath ot 
gpuitnal tnsdoa w ' m.*d:ta”0'i- Th» rffroree 
pttdti'tfir* arij ai^trt ftfi t) Vt» rocf error tn tA* 
Iwtiini 0/ modmi eirdittifwi? By a enroas process 
of selMeorptioa we consider a man as a sciatist 
who s&a la a laioraWTr to stade piys-ce. ehetM£*Ty. 
biol^^ and so on. but ia«?aid If another ns ^nict 
in order to study the inner bwnu of can «e 
him drmmts. Afraid of its own s^i. bncaa 
fatellijeaee has studied matter, cachces. isathesaiic*, 
taueh more «cTOpal<jU2lT ivisa its own nature, ius\ 
as a puUaan pener who may be all coertesr to ^ 
stranger but i» studiously rude to his own relation* 
As «ocin as ih« $«nti« will si down to thmk ot 
ha own Self and the of otheia be becomes ^ 
philasophei and a better iudze of ios to oh 
power. 


Profe—or Randall is of opinion that the *ddeal3 of 
the East [of ru-ignation. subuui’toa, char.tc, etc.}, will 
know bat rare a Ihrrents m th" future. He ?ap, 
to e1"ct. that we canno* ‘ct back the hands of the 
ctoei a.nJ hare to make weolJb ^nre Ufa- tVe need 
not throw oreiboaid all that has come down to ns m 
theform of moral ideals, but takethea and make them 
better The Greek ideals can «tiU teach us something. 
The -ot-m iSc *pint of en-juiry and erpenm"ntauoa 
K coTsmiadihl'. but a*, m the aJtiamJe. “all human 
hear re*** on so*n“ tahb— the faith that certitia 
thmr* are of transcendent importonee." what ^ 
need i» "an esj^rimwiial moral faith"— faith in 
mteUigen'^ and and mtell gent fanh in the future — 
filth in th" poteDtiabcics of tailosm- and science; 
Thus wiU it com-* to pass that the tfemands of the 
are 1 “reap’d for human pT-osality. freedom for its 
dreelopm*nt. fcmtful and haraoaiou* httaan int'T- 
cour-e. th" ya—vsn for \^ntr and th" lluKt fsjr 
truth.' will b» fuld’^ed. ^And this Cousnmsnation will 
be a-'hieved wh"n th" icdu^*Ttal machine is under 
«otial control and the go*pil that 15 preached to the 
people IS the go*ped of tociiu justice; 
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Modem Marathi Poetry 
The growing vernacular literatures of India 
are one of the most promising signs of the 
artistic and intellectual awakening of the people 
of the different parts of India. Professor 
iladliava Rao T. Patwardhan writes m Trnem 
on Marathi poetry : 

3Iodem Jlaratiu poetry is essentially lyncal. It 
is influenced by Eingli^ lyrical poetry of the Romantic 
Period It began some fifty yearn aso with the 
loose but graceful rendering of «omc Engh-Ji lyncs 
into ilarathi ver®e by Vishnu llorcahwar 3Iaha)aoi 
of Afcola m Berar. Sfodem Jlarathi poetry written 
on the Sansknt classical models is of even earlier 
ongm. It has not yet gone out of vt^e and its, 

E eat representative today is Sadhndas (b 18S1) of 
ngli who lu his Rimaiihar. Vananhaj'’ and 
'Gnhavihar’ has attempted to narrate on a CTand 
scale the ancient story of the Ramayana. TUat, 
Ke^havasnt, Jladhavanu], Chandrasekhar Vinayak 
Bee, Tambe and Dutta are all repr«eiitativ« oi 
the new lyneal school They were born brtwt^D 
the years 1865—1875. Of these onlv three, 
Chandrasekhar (b. 1871). Bee (b 1872) and Tambe 
(b. 1874) are stiU living - . . 

Sumant (b. 1831), .Sadhndas (b. 1S3I), Gomdagrai 

g i 1^), Tekade (b 1837), Tiwan (b. 1837) and 
alahavi Thombare (b. 1891) were the poeU who now 
began to attract the small poety-reading pubhc 
From auonpt these Govinda^], Eendalkar and 
Balakavl were the leading poets of the prebent 
century. They were more gifted, more assertive and 
more combative than then predecessors, and they 
were greatly instrumental in making modem Marathi 
poetry popular with the rising generation of the 
student world Oovindagraj soon gave up writing 
poetry and took to wntinz plays in which field his 
DTiliiance was crowned with unparalleled success 
Again, It was the youngest. Baiakan, who was the 
first to pass away. He was acmdeatally ran over by 
a train m 1918. In 1919 pas»od away the great 
Govindagraja and also Tilak, and in 1920 the 
vigorous and prolific Readalkara was gathered to the 
maipntv. „ 

In 1920 was published the first volume of Tambe's 
poetry. He is Vinayaka’s junior bi two years and 
was bom a year before Dutta, He hails from 
Central India and belongs to what b known as the 
Greater 5Iahapishtni For years he had been 
compo'iag lyncs They were known to his few 
friends and admirers ; but he was not at all anxious 
to see tV.eva pjjJilished. At, last, iw 1920, Rtof. V. 6 
Mydov of the Indian Women's Universitv collected 
the stray lyrics, published them in booh form and 
commenced to give them pubhaty by reating them 
before the students of the Poona Coll(^;e«. IVhat with the 
exquisite Ivnci'm m Tambe's poetry and wlmt with 
the reciter’s sweet voice and expressive, almost 
thea’rical gestures— the recitations were a grand 
success. Tambe's haunting song ‘O fix not on roe 
those forceful ejes of thme' was soon on toe lips of 
aU lovers of poetn-. 

Just about t&at time was formed at Poona the 
•Maharishtra Sharadu Jlandir’— an association 
primarily of poets ; but people hie E*rof. Yamana 
iialharn Jo®hi and Prof. Datta Varama Potadar 
who do not write ver-e and are vet interested in 
Marathi poetry, could and did j'oin ft. Its membera 
used to meet on Sundays to read, to hear, to 
discuss and to enjoy modern poetry. Ananta-tanny. 


Shndhar Ranade, Gin'h and Adnyatavasi were 
among its moimg spmts. The Ia»t named pablished 
in llfS, under me auspices of the Mandal, ‘Jlaha^ 
rashtia Shaiada'— an anthology of modern JIarathi 
poetry, and Girisha published in the same year 
sundry his ‘Unfortunate Ramala’ a popular lots 
poem describing the sufterings of a Hindu child- 
widovt - 

In 1927 was publi-hed the second volume of Tambe s 
poetry — a veritable mme of gold. Most of these 
lyncs are sunply matchless, 'thev are of endurmg 
interest The poet had been confined to bed with a 
senous illness, and these utterances inspired by the 
gleam that w.as dimly visible through the shadow 
of death, are as sublime as they are pathetic. They 
are nclier in colour, imagery and mtensity than the 
songs of Sumant's ‘BSavaninada,’ which were 
published in the pages of ‘Kavya-Eatnavali’ a little 
earher As the remtations have turned people away 
from active reading to passive listenuig, these two 
books uiifortuuately, in the absence of a champion 
reciter, haie not yet received their due; while 
Tiwan’s spinted but prosaic ‘War-songs’ have run 
through three or four editions f 

^Udhav Julian's ‘Sudharaf was published m 
1923 It IS a strange mixture of romance and 8sb**i 
original in coDcejrtion and execution but vef? 
annoying and bewildenog to hide-bound critics. 
The same year saw the publication of the ‘Jlan^ 
frove’ of Gin«h. It is a love-story of viUage-Ufc- 
Eariy in 1929 came ’YashodbaB’— a comprehensive 
coUectina of Yashavant's lyncs. That the cditicm 
was exhausted _within nine months and bears amwe 
testimony to Yaahavant's great popularity. In the 
yS.r, was pubh»hed the Marathi version « 
UmM K^jram’ from the original Persian In 1930, 
Ginsh pubusned a compren«ive collection of his 
lyncs IQ 'Eanchanaganga.' 


stray 


The Indo-Javanese Civilizatjon 

To the same paper, ilr. T. K. Ramachandran 
c^tabute* a very interesting article on the 
“Golden Age of Hindu-Javane^e Art” Jlr. 
Kamchandian writes: 

Many of the present geogmptucal names in Java 
cannot out mstil m our mmds a feeling of apprecia- 
tion denied from the conMction that they should 
have been largely derived from or inspired by Indwn 
ongmala. The highest peal of the isle is c.alled 
•Semcru. oc Switrii. It ia Tiw4\ta^ lot me ‘lo'pc&vii. 
out that one is at once reminded of the Jlount 
Sument of Indian mvthology. 

Java IS divided Into manv di'-trict«, one of which 
the eastern-most one. is called R-idi Surely this 
is the Javanese form of the San«knt ro.'idi', the 
King of the seipents. The attribution of this name 
to that part of the i-Ie is explained by Dr. Vogel 
as probably due to the existence of “some sanctuary 
dedicated to the serpent deity” (rosidO. 

The central nver m .Tava, and for the matter of 
that the pnncipal nver of Java, which takes its orimn 
from the southern slopes of a mountain calleil Prahu, 
beam the lUustnous name ^rai/u, a name evidently 
denved from the Sanskrit &roy». the glorious nver 
now known as the Goyra, on the banks of which 
was <itaatc<l .Vyodhva the seat of Sn Rama. 

The Javanese and the Malay languages are “as 
fuD of words of Sanskrit origin as the English is o 
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r~M 1 A s^Uble -wbicli the tas, ivot yet mttiessed. One 

m Malay words the accent faUs on the irut s^ia^ ^ ^ sub-tantial pTOgrets must 

but one. Tbe name Anma, be conscious of such pos-ibiW. irre5pec- 

nroDQuiiced by the Japanese as Arjima. utner j „heihcr he is a VcadcT ot the people 

»sseil, tojelv dewed fto™ oi impmd ly Indira ccMooie pognnme mny be Jl Sj. r™SUe ta 

originals. We meet with Sanscrit names particnlatly moat impirtant effort on the part ot the Con^ws to 

among the binulns and desiznationa oi the nobility ^«ct the attention o£ the masses on b^efits 

and tge hieh fnnctionanes of Java. for the rea^tmn of which the Congress imdertaiM 

Eulers Ind other chiefs of Central Java are known l? »ork. \VhAtever form the political constitution of 

by the titles, roio, prabu, adipah, and ortn The the coimtry may take m the near future, we aw 

Tnrliy'n or Sansknt equivalents of these are roja, justified in assuming that fundamental changes m the 
prabhu, adhipnii and arua Hereditarv rulers and hfe of people are likely to be made in the next aecaOe 
chiefs are known as buputi (Skt lihupatt). The by the future Government of India In the /rignnhc 
degignaticins most common among oScisla wre mowtr*, effort to lay down new foundations on which to bnud 
pati, dyaUa (Skt ai^i/afesfta), and iccJono (Stt the structure ct the Indian society of the future, the 
eadannj best minas m the country must work in the closest 

In the ca«e of pet«onsl uames, we find that there harmony, uuh the greatest foresight, and, with, a 
are not only names of Arabic ongm but also names proper grasp of the complex problems that must be 
of Sanskrit origin. The Javanese nobility always solved. If we further assume unt the economic ideas 
appear to have had a distinct prefcreace for such eoutaiaed m the CcngiHS lesolntion ai% bound to be 
names as Suryaernafa, 5«ryap(i/«j, etc. It may be pressed for adoption m connection with this effort, we 
asked bow these names, although they are of Sansknt are provided with a ba«is for refiection. . . 
elements, appealed to the Javanese nobility, especially _ ^ far as the hindamental basis oi economic life 
when We find that such names are not nowadays Used is concerned, we have on the one hand forms of 
in India The answer that Dutch archmolog^ts extreme capitalistic orgasuatios, and on the other, 

inclnding Dr. Vog^ give to this question is— forms of estieine socialistic orranuation. Most 
use of such names u, no douht, primarily due to countries have felt the evils of the former, but they 
Hindu influence, but m their present form they have al«o found it difficult to adopt in practice the 
must be the outcome of a prolonged independent socialistic doctrine By force of circumstances, they 
devriopment. have been mevitably led to steer a middle course, 

The architectural term, mandapa, wbeh means “a which may be described either as enlighten^ capita- 

J niated hall” is of special interest to the student of h^m or modified BOCiali«in m which’ society continues 
avanese architecfure. Its Javanese enuiralent is to be organued on the existing basis, with the accep- 

P fapq, a name which is applied to a big pillared' tance of the nght to private property and its natural 

attached to the house, m front of it, in which cotoUanes. but m which adequate steps ore taken to 
the Javanese chiefs are wont to receve their guests. see that the enls of such a system are minimir^ by 

A tellmg evidence of the influence ot Hindu various fonns of State attvon T^s expciience of other 

culture on that of Java is furnished by countries is a valuable guide to us at this critical 

Mvane^e mvtholog)'. Sn Rama, the h«r> of the joacture in our history Whatever our individual 

Hindu epic ^mayaiia and the five Pand^va brothers, predilection, vte can not get away from the fact that 
ludhishthira, Bhima, Ai]una, Mahula and Sahadevo the future will have to be budt on the present. In 
‘ enjoy among the population of Java as great a other words, the problem will have to be faced 
poptdaritv aa in the land of their on|;iii ” Indeed whether we are likely to progress with a silent, and 
l^nds narrated in Che two epic', the Ramayann therefore, non violent revolution in our economic life 
Md the itahabharata. have become so popular id by adopting a middle course referred to above, or 
Java and the stones have been so compleldy whether we are likely to progress by adopting a more 
assimilnted by the Javanese that their foreign ongin radical poln^, 

has been ^rmltcn, and "for the great mass of the TTie Congress outlook approximate to the ruiddle 

wpulation the Pandava and Rama ale truly national course referred to above and does not contemplate a 
heroes, born and bred in the i‘le cd Java ” nofent revolution. With non-violence as the basic 

creed of the Congress, it was obviously impossible for 
— the Congress to think of sudden changes of a violent 


Congress and the Masses 

Profe—or C. N. Vakil writes in The Neie 
WotH on the CongrC'S and the working idasses. 
In cour^ of thi< article he says : 

Two alternitives could be imagined' the ina®!<« 
may be eru'hcd out of existence by sheer want 


chstacter m the econonuc life of the coSitry. 


Uaeniploymeht, and How to EreTent It. 
‘tRef/eachment can not be an immediate 
rmiHly ^ to trade depreo-ion .... Jt is the uneven 
dtetribu^ti that is the primary and the most 


cour<e of time ; or they may grow desperate and outstanding cause of trade depression." 3ji. 
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Jamnadas 51 5Ietlia, in his article “The Tragedy 
of Unemployment” published in ^he Indian Labour 
Journal,” proposing the subject matter m the 
above vein, proves to the hilt the banc of 
capitalism • 

If a factory employing 200,000 men produces Bs 5 
crores worth of goods and if the wealth is evenly 
distnbuted between the workers and the 10,000 share- 
holders mterested in the concern, all the goods pro- 
duced will ultimately find buvers But li on ttie 
other hand, the share holders talte away the huger 
shoe of the 5 crores and the smaller portion is paid 
as wages to the 200000 worWere. goods will ucA be 
completely consumed The ten thousand share-holders 
have no need to consume more than a cerlaiu ((uantity 
and the workers numbenng SOOCCO have the need 
to purchase but cannot afford to do so oning to 
lower purchasing power available to them The ten 
thon'and share-holders m spite of their extravagant 
Me, find a surplus left, as their incoiae is much more 
than what is necessary for their needs and they 
invest the surplus amount in some enterpnse The 
results in the new mv^tment are nenrly the same 
vii , a disproportionate dislnbutlon fetching surplus 
to the fow and leaving the many m want Vear 
after year, this process repeats and reaches a point 
svhen the world s marhet is glutted with commodities 
which cannot be sold awav for some time Thus 
com“s trade depression followed by unemployment- 
Thia state of affairs continues until the gooila 
dumped in the market are cleared at uocomiietitive 
prices and the trade again revives U is therefore 
a vjcioiw circle and the cycle of boom and ‘lump in 
trade repasts almost at regular intervals. So mneh 
flo that in European countnes winch are supposed 
to be free from superstition it w believed that the 
slump in trade a due to spots in the Sun which 
come once in 7 vears or so Even the educated are 
inclined to believe in this superstition rather than 
reeogniae the defects of the economic s^tero Then 
prices decline, f-aetories either close down or the 
employers resort to retrenchment of hands or intro- 
duction of short time. This gives rdief after a few 
years , trade asoin revives only to be caught id 
another glut after a few years , the nnemployiucnt 
problem can never be solved The perennial tragedy 
continues 

He then proceeds to ®eek a remedy • 

It 15 high time that India serma«ly tool to the 
tiuestiem of le-organiiatiou of society Re-onpn«Ta- 
tion 13 not advocated with a new to rationalire 
through the bc«t madimery and Tf^lale pnecs 
acconling to demand but to elimate pnvate pro- 
fiteenng and to place at the di«po«a1 of the nation 
all meins of production , m plam language, all staple 
indii«tncs nationalize! and sprial services rendered 

The fight for Swarai and nationaliratian of 
industries should go side bj side Swaraj mthont 
nationalisation and without a socialist programme 
will not carry us any farther than we are at present 
The malady of unemployment can only he cured hy 
■ socialism actually aceompbshed. 


Laughter 

The nature of laughter haa baffled analysis. 
But there ia no doubt about its utility , says a 
writer in Th» Indian Ladios Magaxine'. 


The woild wiU be in misery without laughter, » 
^veyard, irith men in it as ghosts. Laughter is 
the supreme sign of contentment and happmess, the 
ever full reseevoit of all earthly felicity and rejoicing 
God in Hia mercy created this avorld, so that His 
chtidren might not brood over their troubles, but 
live and yet laugh The cholenc man, who frets 
and fumes and wastes his lungs m mad ravings, 
can find peace in its tender caress. The weary 
soul, the achmg head and the careworn spmt can 
gmn fresh vigour from its bubbling fountaiu. The 
crymg child, whose obstinacy can wear out all 
human patience can be soothed by its honied drops. 
"Hie weary o£ci,d finds life freshened by its welcome 
sounds from the lips of a loved one The man at 
the counter, maddened by the monotony of the 
d-ij auaits its limng call at everj' step. Laughter 
maced is an asset to eternal happiness. To live 
with It, naj to hre lo it, should be the atm of all 
Yet It must be remembered that with laughter go 
other things , true laughter really being the outcome 
of a tare combination of happy qualities. 

Of all po^-ic creations, none have ever been _so 
endeared to us as the immortal Falstaff, the “King 
of Clowns", invoked bv that “immortal bard of 
Avon," Shakespeare Sow enchanting, and how 
hvely bis wit is * Hou simple and how ensp i 
FalMaff see-ns to be the embodiment of all humoin 
and blighter. FalstalT is a type for all times, a 
rare sjiecimen of human felicity, nd of all the 
complicated bbnc of intellectual monstrosities and 
ethical incongruities. 5\'ith his wonderful gift . 
ready and harmless humour, bis power of expression 
aa harmless and appeabng too, his manner curiously 
wiDniug and endearing, he is md^ a moat pleasing 
creation of the immortal poet’s imagination. A 
tneud bke Falstaff, free from Phihstme sentuaeats 
and boviue stupidity, may prove a friend inde^ I 

But unfortunately enough Shateyienre has cast 
a gloom npon the luely career of Falstaff by the 
^ aspect he has given to the end of the big ‘Tiorse- 
oack-breaker. Quite contrary to the optimistic 
expectatiws of the reader, Faistaff dies of a broken 
heart, indeed a most sad end for such a merry soul 
It IS indeed mo*t painful that a whole eaieei spent 
in Uavaaii-rei-elry. in drinking and bottle-emptying, 
in luely wit and vociferous laughter, should end 
in this manner. 

When his dear chum, his loved Pnnee Hal, 
assumed sorcrcigntj, and put on feigned appearance 
fo bo nd of lus old plaj-felloM and his boon 
companion, laistaff «hould have kughed fir«t end 
then given up the ghost Indeed, he ought to have 
bushed and bughed end laughed, till the vapour 
of life passed out of Ins huge earca'e 1 


Onfiii of Urdu. Literature 
Mr. S. Khuda Bukh-h describes the origin 
of Urdu Intcrature in The Muslim Unnersili/ 
Journal He say s that while Urdu poetry 
originated in South Indl.i, Urdu pro^e was 
bom in the Fort AVilliani College, Culcutta. 

The first impulse 10 bterary composition in Urdu 
IS given not by Delhi, but hr the Jliislim Cburfs of 
Golkonda and Binpur. The ncwly-nsen literature, 
»t is to be noted however, is neitber the htmture 
of the people nor a revpaler of their ideas, for the 
people at Gplkonda spoke Telugu, and at Dijapur 
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Kaaaiese-— both Dravidian lanfuage^, poles ap^ 
from the Aryan toncues of the Korth. From its 
very inception this literature was mcdelled opon 
Persian. Indeed, it borrowed wholesale from it ; 

It torrowed forma and conventiona of poetic 
diction ; the Costda or laudatory ode , Ghazal or 
love-'^Miet ; the d/drsi^ or dirge; the I/arHAri 
or narratiTe-poem with coupled rhymes ; the Bi)a 
or satire ; the Buda't or epistara. 

Golkonda became a hterary focu* Qnli Qutb 
Shah and hia succcaaor Abdolah Qu.b were both 
poets of diatinction. During the reign of Qutb Shah, 
Ibn Ki'hati composed two worts. ttUi regarded as 
models in Dathnj dmJcct, the Tiilmamak and 
Pliul-ion The Court of Bijapur was a brilliant 
hterary centre too. Ibrahim Aofl Shah (139&'1626) 
wrote the Xau-ras or ‘nine 'avoui® ’ court 

poet of his sueces'Or, \)i Add Shah, wa^ a Brahman, 
poetically tnown as ^susrati, author of Guhha»-*-hliq, 
a dfii-tnari of rare note and distinction. These, 
were the heralds and pioneer* It wai. howerer. 
resetred for Wall of Aurangabad (circa 16W1-17^) 
and his contemporary and townsman Siraj to 6s 
the poetical 'tandaid which reeeired the homage of 
thnr countrymen for nearly a couple of centunes. 
Indeed, competent judges are unanunon* in theur 
Tcrdict that the development of Urdu poetry in 
Aorthern India m the XVinth century was pte- 
eminently to Walt's initiative and inaucnce. 

Urfu Prose wa« taben in hand and (orwd at the 
pwool of the Fort WUluni CbU^ id OdcuHa. 
There eminent scholars were summoned to prepare 
vernacular tcri boob' for officials ilomentous was 
tms step, for it not onlv deie'oned the vemaculai^. 
Pgt . with the Introduction of hthomohv about 
ISJi, brought boob® within the reach of the reading 
pubU^ But the light that dlumined and bnchtenM 
the Bntish capital was the light that came ftom 
Delhi, the deserted abode of ilozhnl lropenalL*m 

Amman, Af«os (d ISCOl, Jawan. all natives 
of Delhi, bles«ed_the cradle of our language, tnould^ 
Its style, earred i« de-tai.r Ther gave fo it sioplicitT 
and suppleness , strippM u of its Per-isD plume 
flond OTn.-imentation ; made it clear, ^ective. cn*p 
And thus a litemry «tyle was evolved capable of the 
devdopmeot. Up to the 6r*t half of the 
^^d^t^ecDtury thi« style retained it* «Tipennacy 


The Iniahitants of New Guinea 
The people of New Guinea have no native 
cidtme, no written symbol*, no legends of a 
historical nature, only a few fainr tales say* 
3Ii" I*.abel Roberfcon in her ‘‘New Guinea,” 
publi'bed in The Scholar In Arithmetic thev 
count on their finger-, one. two, three, two and 
two (4V one hand fini-heil (oX and so on upto 
20, which, being the full number of fingers and 
toes, has the cheerful de-ignation “one man 
dead.' Though they are a primitive people, 
the author proceeds ■ 


Yet pnmittvB as they are, they have a polity of 
their own, and quite a pood one it _ b, a form of 
village com.manbni. The land i* mostly very 
moimtmoou*, but along the beach and at the rtTcr 
mouths is a narrow strip of nch pard^ land. _Tha 
belong-- fo the viUape. About one-sixth of it is 
enough to supply their needs in any one year, so 
a{ter''8 season’s tilLige the CTound kes tallow tor four 
or fire xesn while other land is ti-ed in turn, 
village it-elf i« placed near some *pring, clo-e beside 
the b«cb. the thatched houses ne*tliDg beneath the 
shade of brautifiJ tropical tree- each hDa^e surroand- 
cd by the owner’s cocoanut palm*. The houses are 
not *clo*e together a.-> in Indian villaire*; hut are 
about ten yards apart, ^mitive kfe lite this is 
never monotonous , the varying *ea«ons of the year 


malaria, and the fi-hiag net* are mended, wt^ places 
being taten out and replaced by new string The 
old stnng 15 B^ed for playing cat's cradle^, which 
they weave on finger* and toes in a bewildering 
van-’ty of tucmating pattern- When the rams are 
over, ciidcQ work begins for the new Eeason, and in 
the sea whitebait ihroD^r the months of the streams 
for a week or two. Punng tho-e weeks all the 
coa*t.al Papum? (-o called from their fnzzy hair) 
are bo-v nettiag them and tvtjig them up in leaves 
ready lor coobng The monotam Papuans then 
descend to the beaches and bancr their goods for 
a sbaie of the &h. At all tune* dunng the year, a 
ccnain amount of hunting and fishing go^ on. 
Sometimes all the women go fi-lung for a day. and 
with the catch thev next dav prepare a feast of fiah 
for the m-'o .Vnoih»r dav the men wiH go hunting 
and next day returo ihe woman's ho«pifaIiro As 
the drv s<a*on is drawing to a clo*e, towards the end 
of September, the long, coaiae gras* of the lower bill* 
IS firra, the lizards, snakes, buds and bandcioots fiee 
m terror before the flame-, round the edge of which 
the villagers stand waiting to »poat them. Now. too, 
the nrer has sunk to a narrow tnctle m its wide 
stonv bed. so one dav the whole village Torus out and 
builds a low «tone dam acto*s the shallow river 
tummz It to the other side of it- bed. Below the 
dam the fi-h are left flopping in the diy nver bed but 
aje oot left flopping long. Lf>*tly. the drj- monsoon 
dies down and a nuagical =tillne-3 dercends on sea 
and land. Thu iv the «eason wh»o the flying fish 
lays her ^rr* fa=tenmp them to drifting twigs and 
«ea-weed. All the men and boy*, taking branches 
to 'opport them. *wim out to «ea collecting the eggs 
(rdarorn) So calm i- the -ea that thev do not 
hes tats to venture a couple of miles from the shore, 
and they come back with good store of pelarnru for 
the evening meaL Then th" fire i- lighted before the 
doorwav beneath the dirk mv*ierv of the mght-hidden 
ti^. the coobmg pot i* filled with damtily prepared 
fooi and while it cents, the family gather round 
enjoying the cool *oft air of evening and the o 
’ "'’‘len 13 the time 
p of one’s friends 


wiproach of the evening meaL Then is the time to 
descend to the village, join a group ©£ one’s friends 
round their fire add one s food to the common stock 
and when the meal is over, k-ten to fairy stones, or, 
«fones of the cannibal days of their youth, whde the 
moonhght *dver* the coroanut fronds and the phos- 
phorescent wavdets lap the creamy coral sands. 
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Tlie mo«t imjK>rt'\at quo-tiou of laboiir leei-lation. 
however, is admini-tration which difler-i for differeot 
mdu-tne^ in India The en-'ctnent of Tdantati*® 
legi'lation lies wiihm the poiver of pronnei.il Oovem 
raent®, «ubject to the approial of the Central Gorein- 
meat IMjcn the mdenturc =T»t'cn en-te«l plantation 
leSi'Htion made specific provision for the forwarding 
of the recruits from the ]ilacc of rc«idente to the 
place of work anii ai'O for health ami sanitation to 
the plant itiODS theai-elves. With the abolition of the 
indenture '\-tera adraini-tration lia.' licen imath 
simplified The enforceineiiT of the law la left rao-tlr 
to the ir-'ijfi/i’i in-pectofs (.iti'i'tinjr of depnt\ 
(.oimiii-'ioner' a-'i-rant tnmmi'-ioiiers iivil -arriaiHs 
UiJ other aze-nt- ''liiiint. Ic^n-lation i- within the 
coinijcteme of the ( entra' (Toveruraetii and in«i>«tion 
\s earned on iind-i the -w'-m-xoii of the Clnet 
Iij-}>e(ior of Mines all n\er Bnii-h India which tor 
tonvenmuc i~ deii'kl into two tin nit- 1 he -tat! 
con-L't- of a thief In-ixior three m-pKtor- and 
four junior in-pector- Th® ,idnnm-ir\tion t>f factorx 
lejn-luiOTi 1 - difi'trent tTovu both hind- of lem-latioft 
mcniiotied abo\< M hil< the ctiattmtiit of tht letn- 
kliou i- ih' concern of the Central Go'ernment it-. 
admini-tranou i- left tu proMucial (.oremni’nis 
which make -ix-cul rule-, -tvject to the appro' jl of 
L'eotril Ciovtmment lo -oie effect to the law ihe 
iii'jiectuijr -tart difiers in difiereot proMnec-- the 
ISTEest lieiue eleven iii Bombi' one of whom a 
troiiian 

*-ome idea of the cfiiciencv ot the m-iiection mac 

had from the jirojjorridu oi indu-Tri.il e-iobh-bn»eat 
annuallj in«jiected i- compare*! with iIkit <'>tal 
numlier I- far a- tht in-jiettion of the \— .im tea 
rarden- i« concerned it raii-t l>c mentioned tha* uiidej 
the ket of IbS . 1 - moilined m 19"> ."t*! 
tea jrarden- eniidcniD}: i" jersoiis or more .tn liablf 
to iii'iKMticm Onlv C'en two tear- \ few tardus 
ire al«o «pwiaU\ -electeil for m-lieeiion in a i>,utKtilar 
vHir beoail-e of their health condnion- m previous 
\ear« iceordiptr to ihoe nilo out of'-*'- l—aro 
lea garden' emplorms f ' jietsoii- or more m IwXt 
JW onU T-U were liable to in-iieifion eon-i-iing of 
411 which were not inspected in the prtceilin.' sear 
and Ti winch were »peiiaitv -eiecteil for annual 
in-pcction tlut of thi- number 421 were in-pected 
In other wonls over t2 jier cent of the larger ten 
CTTiiens were left uninsivected during the tear, ^mu- 
larU. out Of 1 7S2 mines, in 1920 onij 1 “IC or 30 
I'cr cent were inspccteii aithomh some ’of them were 
in-pcctoil more than once The svsieni of factors 
insiicction however i- tniuh more -aii-faetorv Ont 
of . «e>i faaone- m lft.N :(ni or }>4 percent’ wCTe 
in-pocted dnriii3 the vesir V- a rule pennanem 
ticfonos an in-ixvtoi once a ve.ir and even inon> ft 
1 - onlv 'One of the se-.i-oiial fatten - and our-of tht 
wav fictoms that e-iape aninnl lU-pcition 

uiothtr important rjue-tion ui connwlion with the 
idmini-tritioii of the law i- enforcenjeni Tbn, 
i‘‘"’h<s |>n>-'Xution an<] conviction for (Omravention- 
of the hw md the inttienon of {k?naltie- The numb^ 
.It pc^m- .xinvntecf incnxa-c-l from -> m Ift.M to 09 
in 1 - ' in the mine- .iii.l from ’2’’. in l't2I lo 4J'l j» 
l '-> 111 the factoni-. Tin- ui. rea-e jn the numbn 
ert conn, non- t- rao-sl\ due to the -Irut mf.sneinent 
of the law. 


The Cancer DiscOTety 

T,\v di-<si\,n>- 111 the liVJd of mclicinf fiate 
arou-s\ n\oT>. pub\ic mlcre-i iti Tv>c*nt year- than 


the new nxeiliod of ili.tgno-iii/ cuiitti evohed bv 
Dr Bcndien. a Dutch -cieiiti-t A. eoutrilnitoi of 
Dtscoioi/ di-cu— c's the luvs-tigution- of Di 
Beiwlien 

Dr BendiCTi has <li-i‘iv«rtsL a method, of duigDO-mg 
canc*'r in the iaboratorv Ijv the u-e ot a -jjecimen 
of blood 'Irawn from the jiatient The-e ‘jieciroeos 
are submitted lu the fir-t in-tancc to the action of 
certain ehemicii rc ii.ient' tor cximple aceiu acid and 
-odium vinvlatc Ihi' c.ui-e- a firecipitation The 
prceipitati 1' next di— olve*! in ,i ivvo per <cnt 
-dunlin Ilf bicarbonate ut -,«.lmm It i- then -ulirmttcd 
to -jicctro pholonietri* cxiniuiatiOD .i -crie- ot 
-peitrtifrr.iin' an made and a ciirv.. u plon.d fnim 
which the diiano-i- i- muk hiukilviag thi- higbiv 
nthniial vwiwolviK. i- the view th.xt esvneet i- ,v local 
<li-ea-e which however nnnoi develop unit-- a 
-l>etifi< alinorinalitv .-.f tli“ -eniivi i- pii-em III- 
te-t I- <lirtviec| tc.wanl- ihi il. feciioil ot the -pcsitic 
abnormUitv not <if tht "itnul c uinr 

It wi- -ulijecie*! T.wMith to » te-t nth* tn-tancv 
of the Dnti-b Emjnre t. .inter amp n.’n whi. hi>fdv 
jnvTtod Di Ufre<l IbiU' •secniar' of the Iiiv&-tuntioii 
Committee of the ( ampugn to 'i-it HiiUuvl 'ni it- 
liebnlf Dr Pui-v took vnth him ilnriv eight tiiiie- 
of blood -crtim which had lietii 'oUhuvI Va .m 
uideiKn<lcni phv'iiian from pitieni- iii iiomial health 
an*! Irom |uiieur. -iifft-nng from \ inoii- flivu-o- 
.iroong them tamer The ijiiestu’ii wi- Could Dr 
Ctiwlitn liv mean- .if hi- tc~t pick out the t.t-e- of 
caiucr from ih< oiher ea-e-’ \ci omp.tiiMn.' the 
i«1)es vva- .1 -c;ile«l cuvclojx in which w t- i li-l ot the 
cluiruo-*'- alrcadv .imved at 

Dr B<?n<lien 'ra- .ibk to examine onlv tweniv-oin 
•,f the -pcximeO' He .imvetl at the taiitlu-ion that 
ID five in-tancf- cancer wa- pre-ent Tht'e fiiiding- 
irere •ob-f«(«eiulv bv rtfertiicf to the -ealed li-t 
jwcivfd to b* «iiT«t In one in-raiirc a tentative 
<JLign*>-Ls of c.iticer w.i- made Ihi- patient bad 
ttndeigniie .in operatinii for the rtincival of the pro-tan 
gland hut u wa- not found jio-iljle to obtaui fib'<>lot< 
confirmation or disproof of Dr Ecnditn - view 

Here el-twhsre m the beld of cancer rc^sc-irclj. 
.1 ectnou- wsctWion ha- been met with Dr. Kemlien s 
K-t I- dircetea to the di-eoren cif the ft.nci of cauKt 
known a- caremoma it will’ not puk nut the mher 
form of <.mccr known as -arcoma Then would -eim 
to lie no ten dear rea-on for thi- 'liflcrencc bm th* 
ver\ (act of the ckHcrtncc -iigge-t- ment rather 
than a demetit It i- <.mirclv m ilu. itavUiic.n r.f 
caneer re-eareb 

Njturallv further u-t- of Dr Ik-ndien - work are 
about to be undertaken For if it i- c-t.cbli-hed that 
cancer repre-ent- merelv a local <\jirp— mn of a t'euenil 
-tatc a new view of the 'ft-ta-t will havt Isctn amvcvl 
at and a new hop< of trratmciit ol.t.-une*! Dr 
Bendien hiro-elf chen-he- -iich .» lioja an<l look- 
forward to the po—c— lon of a tb'rajKuii* 
cajiable <)f cau-ing the abnormal -erum lo Ixtomi 
normal again and -c. a- ii wer. cutting off th< 
necM— irj -npi'lic- or rath* r r» rhaj,- aboli-hing ih. 
e— cntial environment of the eancer Ikvrnt 
onnci-m- of Dr Ikudieu- work -ugge-t that the ti-i 
max not be -pccifi. for carcinoma a' i' chumd tun' 
mu-t elw-c bif'iro final i-onilu-ions <an 1* pach*-*! 

It will Ik -cwn that Iknilicn- ho]« i- *liffirint from 
that vhen-hwl hv Dr Lum-den liut i- in some -..rt 
aiulcemu- to It Dr Lura-den urn- at incrt-.i-ing a 
natural l»Jwer aii'l prrducing .-i -oh'l immunity dJi 
has f.)und thai in ifie <a-cs in vrhi'h ‘'•inccrs m mK- 
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'll It i' an 'on^er pO"ible M implant fte-h 
Dr ‘j lAun nini« at thatiffiiis an aVmonnal 
-I I. if thf .a'J into a normal Mate Powblv- the 
imil state )• the «tat“ nt hiirh re~i-tance In that 
■- int the >l)]e t of both norber- is the same The 
lien me of the ■.ancer-re-Minj.' sub'tanee whatever 
I's jiamre mil be i, ihu- cle!irl\ verv great the 
itin s'.ithptK c iiiiir prorhicing 'iib-tance acrjainN 
troin that impnrtaac' an aiJditional nnportanee of its 
•.ft-ii For if stulent- of lanur are armcil with 
wtaixiti' lapihle of ori^'inanii't the di'et'e and of in 
'"■lie ca-e It nn rite alioli-hm^ it their optiortiiiuties 
of oh-cn ition are itreath imreisod 

It -hould he atltled that the work at the Cancer 
Uo'pital and the work of Pr Lurnsden i' taitireli 
isp-rmu-jitilaiid i- so far in ippheahleto human ca-e^. 
Pr Bsiulieti' wocL on the other hand max prove an 
irnmedntf bun if n enihlo- the presence of iinicr to 
b=' de e-tel at an eirlier sta’e ihm i' now pwble 
"or PxpTiem- ha^ shown thit ier> etrlv removal 
<it a lanr-T is freiuenth aneiiAcl b\ p-'rminenf 
cure 


Chiness Boycott of Japanese Goods 
The Jtipnn WerUii thiwurlf publisJus a 
Mitemont of the J.ip.im'C Consul « f'baiigli.n 
tlC'Cubinir the eliett of the hot cott on .Tajunoi 
trade ui Chmn 

Tallin and Pinna hue now praitieiUi severol 
(Kiiioiiiu lelations Jlr Murai Jipmc«e Consul 
tTeinrilin ''hinghii in his rei>ort tLiml Octolici 
J'Tth siiti- th« uiih the a^irriidtiiiu of ibe boMOti 
inoiemcnt all meroluiits evippt retailers who me 
pitionuid eailusiveU b\ Jipine.e resident' arc 
timble to earn on bnsnie«s nnil that manv small 
nicnhint' have liid to iithcr reihiee iheir bo'ioc" 
or clO'B tlieir shop* ^l^o^v^her 

Japanese spiniiing miil> 5Ir JInrai continues, 
are still gonijr Climcss v others *re mlcrestcl m 
the aiitisTapanose inoicment but are apprehensive 
of lockout* md Miirk *0 diliffemh that production 
has uctiull' been i!icrRS»ina Jipmese spinners 
houeier arc unahlo to sell their prinluct hi Guna 
Tlici .are sbippm? about 20 per cent to other 
iiiirket- but bi.i per cent, t* kotU in stock Thc> 
imj not experience ain difficult! m their working 
fund-, but fnre no ii arc-house f.icdiiics to kcei> stock 
which coatimics <0 increase. Tliei max n(*l lip able 
to cmilinuc proiliiction after the end of November 
Cotton vani cotton cloth, swejar, paper and 
sQiidrv goods shipped from .Tap.iii clo not move at 
all liiijers refuse to take clclircrv. Manoc product 
supplurs .irc in difficulties with goods TCtiiTned b\ 
liiners Cod and ihcmual* have so far not bera 
atliTtcl raiuh b\ the laiivcotf. The Cliinese ,\rm> 
fi-i' .ipprc'-iohivl J.ai-anese merchants for su1|ihune 
acid and bMinwhlorK acid but the latter refund to 
jncci the Ucinind. 

Wheat bran, raiie sccil, cotton see,) oake and 
similir t-hmc-c prrxlucts hud billers onlv in Japan, 
but threatened b\ the anu-.tapvnese fsiciet> «up^ers 
arc not approuhiiig their .Tapanesa’ ciislomcis. 

.J.ipaiio-c binki^ aiul 'tc.im'hip coropanves are 
cxi'criciKiiift much iiicoiivenifiice bv the resi^ation 
of Chinese ciuplovcs, pirticutirlv compr^ores 
Rinkcrs. indevvt. are un iblc to discharge Ihcar 
dailv bii-iiios vnthout compradores, ibe btnking 
svst'rm iieing quite ditlcriiit from lint in other 


coontnes Further the Bank of China and other 
bank^ icfuie to pty domestic eschanges or to sell 
dollar silver, so thit Japanese are greatly 

hninpered in their biismesis. The Nis'hin Ki-en. 
Kaisha has hwn obliged to su'pend some of it* 
regular lines owing to the sharp decrease m pas'Cngers 
and cargoes 

Chinese worker* in various Japane-e factones- 
other than spiuumg mills have been indulging la 
sabotage instigated b\ anti J.ap.iiicse agitators ilartv 
small Jajvinese factories have been obbged to clO'e 

Jaiuncsc retail merch.uit' with Chinese cu«toiner«- 
report a complete «toppags of husine" 


New York City Administration 

IVttv shortcomings of any Indian ailinini— 
tr.ition have oft"!! been put foiw.inl by intere-tal 
Britishers as a pu-tihcation of Btiti-b uile m 
India It may. therefore, be not absolutely witnout 
interest to read tlie following account, publi-bed 
br The Xeu ncpH>Ji(.j>t the mi-mann^ement of 
the affairs of New York by iIp adnuiustcAttve 
.luthonties 

The espo'Urep being made from dav to dij 
conccining the New York City administration bv 
.Tudgo Simud Seabnrj and hi» assistants have iniod 
up a tremendous total of unaccountable sums of nwntj 
vrhich have been bandied privatelv by city ofttcials 
One e-timaie has placed the amovint® banked diinne 
'IS. veir* bv officials, who were at _the same tune 
Taminaiiv 'di'tnct leaders, at S 1,835 Si3. Tltere is 
also the '?2,0(OOCO taken bv the famous hor'C doctor, 
Dovle Hut the culminating scandal ha* bren the 
di'coverv that n certain Rus*ell T Sherwood, whom 
Judge Seabutj has described ns ilavor Walker* 
finaueial .md bu-iness agents, has had bank and 
btokewie ACcoutiU of over 31,C^0C0 Sherwood vino 
was to be subiioenaed, fled to ^Ieslco, while ilajor 
Walker his done nothing toward getting him to 
return aud has had ‘ nothing to ®av Little U htoird 
of the “new' or reformed Tammanj Halt which 
aetordlug to rumour, was to deal oiih in “polite 

E aft As one instance after another of sii'piciousl' 
rge e*sh Juggling* IS uacorered the eliraour 
for the ousting of the eitv ofhciaV* vnvolved In tbe 
meantimeot cjuioal indifTerenee preaened bj N'ew 
\otk» Itemocratic leaders lead' to the worst jios'ible 
interpretation of the known facts Indeetl former 
Governor Smith, m .a Tammany speech on October U. 
completely ignored the 5'“Abvvry revelations If 
Tammauv believes tbit be can lend them rcspeot- 
abilitv b) these tactic®, it u deeeiviag it-elf. The 
effect' IS rather to lower Mi Smith* prestige in the 
eves of all thoso who had regardcil him as one who 
iTad nscii above the corruption of his orginiration. 


Economic Nationalism 

I'lofessor T E Gregorv evpl.iiii' what he 
me.ins In economic mtioiiili-m in hifciMtinm} 
Affiiir'i, the journal of the I’ov.il Institute of 
Iiit'-mational Aflair- • 

1 understand bv cvonomic nitionilism the i>oiiit of 
view thit n ought' to be the object of state~man'lu]> 
in economic matter' to inerea-e the ]>o\M.r rather thin 
the nonomic -well being of a given 'ocieij 
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A= 1 undcr-tanO it, economic ualiouali'-m regard- it 
U' the duly of the State to footer the econotnie power 
■of the SInte rather than the economic irelfare of the 
indiMcltuU eompo'ins: of the Mate O! totir»e, it i- 
nece'-ara in democnmc conimumtic^ to rwoncilt- the 
welfare of individual-, with the end-- of the State 
it-elf and. therefore it i- -•ometinie'- anjiiod that 
pobcies which further the economic jioweT of the 
r-tate are al-o ixihcie- which further the economic 
welfare of individual- There i» a certain concurrence 
of end- but there maa al-o be oppo-Uion and if there 
i5 iipjKt'ition the upholder- of economic national- 
i-m hold thit the ideal of the world a-, n is—not an 
ideal world — ^honld be power and not well beina 
The fir-t que-tiou to hr <on-idercd i- ihi> How v 
it ]>o— ilile to iina^nc .i )>ohc\ of economic naiiona- 
li-m arisin,: ’ ^ hat are the circum-tance-- and eii 

vironment in whuh dixtrinc- of thi- -ort appear 
natural and de-irible ' Then are three quite diflerent 
=et- of con-ideratiou- which m.iVe policie- of ecoiioimt 
nation lU-m appear almo-t ohvioH-l\ de~iTib!e 

The hr-t i- thi- h oiiorai< nattonah-m fit- into 
that partKvihr hind of •'rate -\-iem whuh i- Iw-ed 
upon, race It happ'n^ thit vn »be modem world 
Ijoth m A-ii and in I i-tern Europe \ou hue the 
emergence ot pahtical utcaU-m whuh are di-jrin-hetl 
form- of racial feehn,. and under the-e ciTCWm-taiiic- 
wliereter aon lute the emergeiue of ratnl nation lU-m 
aou aL-o ha\e the emersrence of economic n.itionali'm 
Economic nationali-m i- therefore pirt of the)>cilu\ of 
racitl a-eenihiKv The whole )v.\cholojr' ofniiiond 
i-m i- coloured with (on-ulcriiion- of thi- faml aon 
h.tre to keep the jiolitu il minonti etonoraicaUc wwak 
lu order that \ou mat domiiiaie it pohtualli The 
whole of Ea-tern Europe and a larto? ixtri of \-n i- 
nolentlT and tnorbidh eon-iuni- of raie and n<iali-ni 
m politic- tnetitablt lead- to a poln' which coti-i-i- 
in rumiiiff ixibncal op]>onent- mil jii-iiffuie tin- b\ 
an appeil to economic ir/uraent- 

Tlie '•econd -et of iinum-tance* whuh pT-.oide- a 
«oil in which economic nanoiiah-m flouri-hc- i- an 
aimo-phere in which war i- either poieimalU ixK-ibli 
or aotuallt espected ^^'hpneter ton hate fear of w.«t 
—and the nearer the fen the more atinume the 
doctrine become— ton will cirtamK find in the miinl- 
of -lime (xciple the Iwliof thit n t- no«<s- art 
to adapt ccononiK j-iolicv to wliii will then he the 
dommmt cou-i.lermon iii th. mind- of ^I'lte-men 
Tlip third brocthii,: jrrouiid for economic n.itionah-ni 
iv found m an intcn-itiention of commcrcid nnlrt 
One of the rea-on- wht oeonomlc natmn ili-m i- 
ixipiilat in etert pm of the world totlat rteii in 
niiion- wind) like our otni an? noi homo.reneou- i- 
th-it the tvorl.l cxx'iiomw -itnmon i- of -nch a 
chancier that it hi- defiuitilt ind tpiite jxTceirtiblt 
mten-incd ijie co-iniercul ntalrt tietwrm thi tinou- 
rowir- VSlniietir ami for whueter rra-oninnmi 
tional compiiition iKt'onie- uute tou hate i re-ur 
irence and retivil of miionah-t ilea- in the -jihcrc of 


How do the pa-t pre-oni and future of the Leasnie 
pre-eiit them-eftes ’ Tor the pa-t, we have the 
record- to fall liick. on \Vbat wa» orsranired at Ter 
-nlh- tta- a league not a union It doc- not matter 
what brought about thi- re-n!t whether it was thc- 
Mnatc of the United '-taie- and it- people =upi>ortir': 
the '-enite jgain-i Mil-on or the «hort-i 2 htediie— of 
intriguer- who bel.etcd thet could oruaiiire a jiecte 
bodt b\ blackbiUiDL' unde-irable candidate- or the 
faultt con-tru'-non and fcirmiiion of the r-ecTetaTiat - 
office nr the rule- of paveciure — m 1919 the League 
could nert b\ the wide-t -treich of imagination be 
calleil a ununi Tht fir-t -tep toward- a union wa- 
the deci-ion of the '•wa— j.eople to liecome memlx-r- 
the chiracier i- a uiiipu irrew when \u-tn.i and 
(rcrmaiic were adiiiitiecl and '•weiieii UoUaud Swit 
wland and \or«.ii work.e.1 in that -en-e It wa^ 
hoped that thi I iiitcil --tate- inu'ht lieiorae a member 
But we well know the fone- at work, agam-t -uch a 
moie 

But even -boiild wc decidt to let bigoiit- be b> 
gone- wciould imt forgei one fait whuh riileil the 
ctrh M ir- of tin League Thtre wa- out great 
Power which again and auam declared that the Ix-ague 
did not guanitee jK'ue and -ecuntc \nd tin- w.i- 
not f»ermtii\— at thw time dot iceti i luimber of the 
Ixsiaue and probable for that cere rea-oii 'U-]iitiou- of 
the i due of the (.einca in-iminoii thu great Powei 
w i- Franco We but the world tf Iriiue of nil 
Irewh tioctnmient- -iiiee Pdi) that I'laci w i- not 
giiiriuteed chit there wa- no rc-il -t'tU^l^ ind that 
France wa- mo'eil to enter the lUu-orc -eiiinic of tht 
Lcaaiii oii1\ licciu-o England and the I mtei! Nate- 
did not keep their ])romi-(' for tnple illnme with 
Frini i 

If tht Ix-iguc chie- not .me to u- own mtmlxr- 
the -ouritx of jHflcc what then we a-k i» it- rea-on 
for c\i-tciuc ’ K muon -hould hpe othtr atm- and 
purpci-i- than to Mparatc epne- be eitr higher tantt 
w.dl- lud ecer dcc}>enoil ditche- w iIN of -uth thick- 
iip-' tbit no idoi or c\c mai pcnctriti them lint a 
k-agiic '• WTiat i- the )>nrjxj.e of a le-igue ovept ju-r 
that formal -ciuntc whuh duordma to Frenih Miw« 
doc- ii..( eti-i * The chir.titir of the I-ciutu i- nor 
unite cloir uid b\ iharaner wt do not mwm 
itnain infcutig- not Ctennin -uite— or failure but 
the pre-tiit -tatu- of thi ta-k- of tht I/eu.'uc and how 
it- t »-k- liaco Ik-cii nici 
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iilnmeiit \r 
• tho-i till 


iiinnn In th fomiii «' 
loliiical 'CikIk' lomjilitc iPl> 

H(.- and ini'<clHnie' none 

lemiin 'Whu -chkI <rc iloitnnal 


find fortune but lit u- admit it a- a fact tint 
of remote 'Orae ot onr illU'ion-- about the ino.rc 


of ]nriiameniar\ 
i< iiniiorttnt and 


, uU ■ 


ni-i ell II 


nhuh noliwK 


lliii 




Mndern . .. . , ., 

ilVd 

I're-int «tii<. "f diluhtx lit lui 
h tt th(\ ,an t i-iK .n f-li at oi 
aid de-( ruiticiii' <it -lH'itllV 
111' to ilo iMth r'M mbirnntu 
imj-iortiiK, ui till lifi Ilf rill 
-orwl I ithei In tho 


in iiion ot tLc iiluno 
, midi loi )>eo|)le who 
Ki' lie Li)l in thou 
;}. iiioikUiI with new-- 
i with inme- •.O'-ip 
lent- Vnxlhin^ thil 
1 iiiMhin. th,it I- of Air ( 
onniix 1- .lo-eh ton- that' 
crnniont ot lit the indn-tnal 1 <a'*t 


Basic English 

loe nuote- the following e'-ti'J'-t' 
hesti-i (tiiaiilian on Ba-ic Lneli-h 
111 1 w.i wluii am two iicople of the two 
thoii-in<l miliioii inhabitant- of the eirtli can g 


Y 7 /C Lniii't 
tiom the 


i< holoaieal 


,'rouii- that h-ind out imbtuU' 
iiew-paper- re id b\ a public that 
bu\ or not to lni\ 

\re nt we face to fue hcri with « ji 
law tint iniaht bt tormulatinl a- billow- - -o 
a- material proerc— of am liiid h\our- thi ixpnii-i 

of thought the jiowcr- th - ' *- — 

of itx control M II tie''. 

in “upjiort of thii thi-i- the imemt and the 
"• - tint tho film nnnnfiitnrer- iliem-eli 


touch with tacit other III le-- t|’'in a -cioiid a 
1 Ibiii-h -cnntitU writer in tho Mninl/C'lo • , 

-omewhit -pcimi-U there is «ureh 
for I (oinmoii I injrtugc The particular ton., 

L ln,k-lo. .lu |ol. I S 

Air ( K OiTtlcit - r.a-u Lngh-h -on the tbw^ 
that -nice -onto A'OOOOiA) peO)>le alicaih 
iKln-tnal ha-t » Ixiwing ai quaint nice with the ^ 

. . our free languattc niigb-h has a tretnendou- head - art o i 
free-free to .uhn liun-' liiiiruw- and O'cr artihcialDuirtinies 

"aII the cU-eoten that 850 




of luU- 


e enough for normal ]>unao-es if '> 
mil T,on,l order i- u-cd For esamri. 

ranch-talked of stori, Cnrl auci 


th<ni«ehc- Leonhard rrink* ramu-uu^^iv* ■=•—/> 
more eeample- Vnni wa- put into Ba«ic English wdh 


i wa- put into Ba«ic bnglisn witn a „„ 

-even hundred of the«e word- R .'“rpn-iiit- to 
been chanceil and how tiattiral 


the one- who dimindcHl icn-oi-hip tin their new -cim* to tlie leader lor -neeial field- 
indu-tn Tlu\ had a nmfn-eil pumimtion of the numlicr of words is needed, mit 9iw increa-e 

|>„inn-. and U- pUe .mix a.nonsr the names An ^cbnnjre ot wtns 

waiefiillx if the would Ih? iio-ible for an interintional enmi’ 

' ' ■ with an addition ot about hftj name- to ttic 


k- for riilio It It 
et'ih an I qua kh 




II then proiluci 
-ii)ierM-cxl how 
enutd liecome tiu ninoiwiou- 
-ind dtrtoreiit kind- ot propa 


Ikt-ie List of bji} woril- 


lu'tmimig Im attention to the bchanour of tho 
in?- tint words arc u-cd to gi\e nii account of, ana 


ibin?- tint words arc u-cd to gi\e nii account “‘j“ 
lakui? httle mtere-t m tho forms of laueuage a- suou 
iluiou- ilcmciii m his own nilBio Air Oplen mtktrt one ‘■eo what a uumber of 


Itui- l>\ a miluiou- ilcmciii m his own niloio Air Opien mtktrt one ‘■eo wnar a “ujiiuii „,„f,niv 
ii lo-Ls on the one hind the trewlom that he ind delicate que-tions max be talked ot u) p , » 

,i n. ^ This pftcct IS sometimes a bw 


■ ommunicitm? with hi- fillow- he belieres that he 
In- won 111 - independence But as «oo» as thc-e 
conque-ts are made thee are compromi-e<l TJierc w 
— — kind of free thought the kind that 


ate worus togetner me emn « swmsk.—v- - . 
wiig-wuidcd and not xerx plea'ing ulv 

reader hts no trouble oxer the sen«e In Air Ogaens 


c^prc««cl 111 a oelhr for tlie*'-ole Ixiiefit of a small b> tho fact that he was a bacl writer. 


xiew, Jerenn Bentham's strange way ofwntmgwaa 
(Au-ed bx his u«e of a ®ort of Ba-ic Engli-h and not 

k. Iho r.<.t lk<, Im -ss » ksrl MMlPC.’ 


group Depend 

pre— e- of a his. .. 

-lisheil anil dilufetl One 


the wircle— waxc- or the rotarj 
-paper and xotit idea- will he 
•nbmit to manx 


For the details of the 
turn to Air Ogden's bf»k« 
idea of tlic general effect i 


I dnii t claim ill. 


gun the right to reach tin. above quotation, which 


x«tem the reader mu-t 
' n the ®ub)ect, but «ome 
r be obtained from the 
t-cif written ui Ba-io 
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Miv- lii'i.L Mvjii' n\ '1'’ 

.Mt>t <luiirluei of 5Ir A il.ijul. wlio i\f)« 
luo» in Ak>.ii). Burm.i Slie hdong' to 
( Intt igoinr .imi '■» oiu’ of tho ^cn 
■\tnHlnti firl- of Bi'ng.il wlio li.no u-ionoil .i 
IiIki.iI «luc4iioii Slie li.i- pn—eil lici n ' 
ixaniinariou fiom ibe C.ilcntti Lnnri«iTV 
with E<onoimc«- .uni MiithonnUii-. 




NOTES 


Maliatma Gandhi in England 
ilauy of u« \iful never expected that the 
so-cdileii Eountl Table Conference ^rould result 
in freedojn for Indifi, though hope, born perhaps 
of original and suh-conscious faith in human 
nature and ba^ed on ‘accidental’ combination 
of circuni'tances irould often peep^ in.^ But 
even to those 'who nere more sanguine, it h^ 
long been evident th\t failure -was writ large 
over the del'beratioiis of its uh-committees, the 
informal talks and the more or less secret 
w.ie-pulling and intrigues connected with it 

Throughout nil the«e happenings Mahatma 
Glndht h<is held high the flag of Indian freedom 
We have not been able in all ca-es to support 
hi-' views and metliod'* But we have never 
iiad any doubts as to his motive. Even when 
he has gone against tlia principles of democracy, 
lie has done so in order to free India from 
foreign control and subjection. 

Ills censeleis Ltboura have been pbenomenaL 
That his frail frame could bear so much strain 
is due to the s+rongth of his nerves born of 
firahniiduzrifa and the calmness of his ‘pint 
boin of faith and sadliana. 

Ho ha-s been very patient and accommodating 
in negotiations Even the most absurd and 

irritating pretensions of some minorities and 
of some small men ou whom prominence has 
been thrust by de«igning British patrons acting 
upon tho welcome suggestions of an evil genius 
or tuo succc'sive Viceroys, have not mode him 
Svalk" outf of the Conference. Firm Md 

uucompromi'mgin his eaunciiition of the essentials 
of Indian independence, his language has been 
ns little irritating as could be expectetl under 
the circumstances 

It has been announced that the plenary 
se-rion of the Conference will probably come to 
a cloy on December 1 , the day of publication 
of this is^ue of the li’vuw, and that the Prime 
Mmi'ter will announce tiie intentions of the 
frurerrmient at that sitting Gur reaifers and 

our-elves will read tlie report of the proceedings 
of that day in the d.ulies of succeding days. 

Whatever _ the results of the R T. C., Mr. 
Gandhi’s vi^it has served the purpose of 
acquainting the people of Great Britain and, 

inciirectly, of other countries, with the pobtical 
tleminds of Indj.i and some of her spiritual 
and soci.il ideals His bodily presence and his 
activities, along with tho-e of some other Indians 
bivo shown llie Briti-h people the kind of men 
India pnxluce^. It his al-o to be lulmitt^ 
not with pride, that Britain ha* seen also the 
kind of selfi'h slaves and sneaks and intriguers 
On whom imperiali«ts may depend for help. 

BCi-13 


Mr. Gandhi and Enropfe 
As it would be of some advantage to India 
and the world if Mr. Gandhi could tell the 
principal countries of Europe personally what 
he has said in Brltam about the political, social 
and spintual ideals of India, we did not agree 
with tlte Working Committe of the Congres-* 
that tlie Mahatma should return to India direct 
from England without touring in Europe as be 
had intended to do. It io something, however, 
that he would be able to spend a few day- 
on the continent, visiting Switzerland and 
p-^rhips France, Germiny and Italy al«o, on hi- 
way back. 


Other Indian Delegates at B. T. C. 

Besides Ibe Mahatma, some other Indian 
delegates have done good work at the R. T. C. 
Without intending m the least to give an 
exhaustive lisl^ we may mentioa Dr. Jloonjp, 
Sir T. B. Sapru, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Mi 
C. Y. Chlatamani nt the last Conference and 
Pandit Madaa Mohaa Malaviya at the recent 
one. Sir P Thakurdas ha', made notable 
contributions to the financial discussions, and 
Mrs. Subharayen to those relating to Indiuii 
women’s rights and views. 

Some hail hopetl that Sir AU Imam would do 
some work But that hope has not been 
fuifiUod, and be bos retumed to India before 
the conclusion of the Conference. Like the* 
majority of the delegates, lie ha® vUiieil EngUnil 
at the cost of the Indian tis-p.'ij'er ujthout 
rendering any service in return 1 


A Moslem Estimate of Moslem Delegates 
The following appeal over the signatures of 
Jfd. Shamshul Huda, President, Golani Kadti 
Chowdhury, Secretary, District Muslim Nationali-t 
Pa^', ^Hcdayet-ul-Islam, M.A., LI..B, Pleadei, 
iYainiudu'in Ahineui, ila., b.u, Aheifuddm AfimecT, 
OLB. Clioudhury Mtl Kasem, B.A, Zemindar, 
Waiiulla Sufyoni, Member B. P. S. A_, Md 
Yesin, B.U, Pleader A. J. Golam Samdani, B l , 
Pleader, A. K. Golam Jdani, d.c, S^ufla, 
Rh^ur Rahamaa, JIainiiddin Ahmeil, Md. 
Kalimulla, b Chand Mia, and Mahbihuddin 
Ahmed, Gaisoddin Ahmeil, JId. Yakub jlli ili.t, 
Md. Reazudiiin, Abdul Majid, S. M. Hos-.Dn 
Md Abdul Monnaf University students ho.- been 
issued to the younger section of the ifu-Hm 
Community : — 

Ye Young Muslim Brethero, the incidents at 
the R.T.C. are before you. They need no analjsis 
Yon cannot say it hi not tuled, and you know 
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why it has failed- Freedom, liberty and in- 
dependence are the buth-nghts of the creation 
of God But rre never knew that our so-called 
representatives would forget them. That is onr 
great misfortune They were callous to the 
interests of the country, why, to the interests of 
the community. If they without prejudice, made 
a united stand with others the Te<>ult would have 
been otherwise Great Britain would have 
swallowed the bitter pill and left us &ce to 
manage our own business. The countiy wotdd 
havebffin grateful to her and to her childTcn at 
Ltmdon. But our estimate baa tailed. rer=<mal 
interests, chronic whims and sense of sdf- 

a^randircmenl have led our so-called leaders to 
the external Pit of slavishncss. If the ilnslim 
world should ne proud of its achievements both 
in the past and ui the present, we Indian 

Jlussalmans ccrtainlv fall far from that category 
We have lo=t our self-respect and it is a pity that 
we don’t even want to regain it 
The present world is a world of competition 
It is the time for the surviTal of the fittest. The 
Mussalmans were never the mediocre . thej ruled 
and were never ruled. IITiy should wc then 
cry for safe-guards clamour for protection and 
lament for reservation It we cannot tUnve in 
the competition it ls better we die out 
We know our alleged leaders— you know them 
perfeitly well. Can you claim them as your 
well-vishers? Their look-out is narrow and 
Imutcd to the interests of their otvn family. Voti 
cannot— the community must not own these 

traitors. Its ideal its ambition. lU eveirthing 
now rests with you You arc to be the pioneers 
Imi you arc W fulfil the fCteat mi««ton of Warn. 
It u you who can strive to regain it^ io^t glories 
Wo appeal to you. young brethren, to form that 
dmno brotherhood, with new real and courage, 
and nuke jour sister eommumty believe that you 
tan gland equal by their side.— f>c« Prtf» 


“Blunder” by hltuUms 

In a debate meeting held last month m the 
Sdimullah Muslim _ Hi^ the Mu«lini students 
of the D^.i University accepted the moUon 
that Mu4iiQ3 bad committed a great Wonder 
by keeping them-elves aloof from the Congress 
movement The same debate was held agtun 
and ‘mine of the Muslim luminaries of Benjral, 
who chttired to vi’it Dacca, spoke for and against 
the motion. The debate had to be ndjoutned 
then, and although le--, cuthu®ii.«ni prev.iilcd in 
the later meeting, the motion secured an 
ovirwhelming inajoritv of vote> in iu f.tvour 


Eepression Anticipated 

Mr. Gandhi and ni^y* others antlcipito that 
tiiero would he repre— ion in India in the near 
future and that it wouM be ton times as severe 
a* it waa in lO-TO. It would not be welcnmc. 
But Lirgo numbers of men .and women aie 
nmdy to meet it. 


Sigsig of the coming repression are evident in 
Beng^ and from the arraugements announced 
for Bengal or rumoured to be intended for 
fliis province. The appointment of Mr. Anderson, 
srith. Bish experience, to the govemor-lnp of 
Bmgal is believed to be an omen. The old 
jail at Dum Dura ha® been repaired. During 
the civil disobedience movement the mental 
hospital at BerEampur in Bengal was converted 
into a jaiL It is again bemg repaired. The Delhi 
corre-pondent of Tlie Pioneer has written tkat 
the Ben^ Government is expected shortly to 
take quick and drastic action to stamp out 
anarchical, and that action may include 
extemment of su'pects to Aden, for example. 
Whatever the intention of the higher authorities 
may be, the actual work would be entru-tetl to 
officers of lower rank, and considerable ntmiber- 
of persons who never hail in thought and action 
anvihing to do with terrorism would be 
victimized; tlut is to say, it is apprehended 
that IQ order to suppress anarchism and terrori-Di 
there would be some amount of official anarchy 
and teiTori'm. 

Liberty rives jmblicity to the report that another 
Ordinance Tor Bengal will soon be promulgated. 
It 13 said that the new Ordinance will be bwiight 
into being in the course of a week and th .t it i- 
based on the model of the In-h Coercion Act. 
It will proviffe for a military tribunal and sum- 
mary trial of certain political offenders. ‘The 
New Ordinance, it is said, will not apply W 
hloslems.” 


The existing Bengal Ordinance has already 
Jed to the arve't and detention of Ten* many 

S rsons, mostly eonnecteitl with the Congress. 

ou«e searches and arrests are the order of the 
day. In Dacca in the house searches in connec- 
tion with the attack on Mr. Dumo, it has been 
alleged that non-official Europeans took p.-irt with 
the police m assaultmg the inmate? of the houses 
raid^ and damaging their property. Mr. ViUiers, 
preaident of the European Association and other 
non-official European*, have been fulminating 
Mr. VJliers has boasted of bavnig rcreivw 
threatening letteis and of being unmoved by them. 
TEnt is not a unique or peculiarly European 
achievement. The authorship of thc-o allrsroi! 
threatening letters will never be a-certained. We 
wi'h it could — at Iea«t it- raci-d and official or 
non-official character. 

The puni'hment of persons proved guilty in 
open court according to the onlmary procc-e- of 
law, is not objected to. It is nece— .ary. But 
even such procniure would not be enough for tlie 
cure of TOlitical di-content, di-temper and unre-L 
Bemeduu measures calculutod to fully remove the 
causes of di-cont'’nl would also re<iuirc to be 
adopted. 

AlTien tepre— ion means the punishment of 
large numbers of men on su-pieion, without any 
tri^ or anv opcu Ui'd acoordmg to the oniiniuy 
procc— c- of Ew, such proc-tslure ha- never E'en 
known to succeed. But, ceverthele-s, men in 
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power do not leain by old e^erlence of them' 
selves or of others. The reason is, when political 
discontent arises afresh, the new malcontentg are 
presumed or assumed to be more cnrshable thw 
any former malcontents, or any malcontents in 
other countries. To be more particular, it is 
presainei that, though coercion and repression 
bailed in Ireland and though _ thc'e methods 
produced a revolution in Russia, they would 
succeed in India and particularly in B^gal, as 
Indians are not Irismnen or Ru««ians, and 
Beng.alis are more timid and cowardly than any 
other section of Indians. But history ^ways 
keeps an insshau^tible supply of surprises in 
store for strong rulers, and the recovery and 
resilience of buoyant human nature under repre^ 
«lon are not confined to any particular continent 
conntiy, province, race or penod of hi-»lory. 

That so many persons may have to suffer 
cannot be anything but an unhappy anticipation 
But if we mu-t suffer, it is best tiiat the worst 
may come to pa«3 early, so that the country may 
see the dawn of happier daj's as early as possible 
That such days will dawn is a certainty 


S. T. C. Henary Session Opens 

London, Kov. 28 

TLe plenaiy session of the Indian Bound Table 
Conference opeued at 10-30 ^si, the rremier 
Presiding There was full attendance. 

A.ftcr It was fonaaliy opened Lord Saobey 
submitted the reports of the Federal Structure 
pnb-Committee dealing with legislative powers and 
tefswrf subjects and moved their adoption. 

The Premier submitt^ the ilinoritics Committee’s 
report simultaneously informing the Conference 
that his od'er to give the decision and the condi* 
tions attached to it had not been accepted. A 
eeneral debate was then b^nn by the Baja of 
Korea. 

The delegates from Burma who had attended 
the last session of the Conference were sd»o present. 
— Beuter. 

As the Bengali delegates have not been much 
in evidence at the Conference, Mr. Kareudranatb 
lyiw perliaps the lea-t of all, it has to be noted 
that at this sitting Mr. Law declared ftot the 
problem of anarchism in Bengal was largely 
economic, which is true, and ®uid that nnless a 
ro'pon-ible Government wa* e^tabh-hed with 
^^uafe finances (we hope, for Bengal’ 
L.U Jf the problem would not be attacked 
at the root. That aI«o is true. 


Burma R. T. C- Opens 
. , . . . , London, Xov. 27. 

Vtter p^rforraini the formal inau*uiMtion 
ceremony of the Burma Bound Table Conference 
the Pnnee of Wales retired from the Confewmec, 
actnowlelsng sa’iita'ijas of the assembled delegates, 
as he left, and the Prime JDnbter took the chair 
Chit Illaing move! and Tharrawaddy Pu seconded 
the election of Lord Peel to the Chair, which was 
earned. 


The Premier welcoming the delegates said that 
he deiT^ to take the opportunity of wishing the 
inference success. lie hoped that when they 
rctttmwl to Burma they would bo fully satisfied 
that His M.ajesty's ^vemment meant to deal 
fairly and help the Burmese people to advance the 
political prcsti^ of their country. 

U. Xv said that the Government’s declarations 
had been interpreted m Burma to mean only one 
thing, namely, the cst.ablishment of full respon'ible 
self-government m Burma. 

Tharrawaddv U. Pu hopwl that as a result of their 
didibwations Burma would receive Home Rule, as 
cnjc^cd by Irehmd and the Dominions and said 
that no lesser form of self government would satisfy 
their aspiration*. 

The separation of Burma from India ha« been 
decided u^n not only without the support of the 
opinion of the vast maj'oriD' of the people of 
Burma but aguinst their wishes. This has been 
done ^ setting up a few proteges of the official and 
non-official Britishers in Burma as the real 
representatives of the people and by gagging 
piihlic- by declaring tV* teally 

representative Burmese public bodies as unlawful 
as«ociation3. The motive behind the polity of 
separation is the more unhampered niture 
European esploitation of Burma, the preservation 
of the practical British monopoly of the ocean 
traffic between India and Burma, and the making 
of that country a military outpost of Ae British 
Empire m the East. 

Let us, however, see whether the separatist 
Burmese delegates can return to their country 
with Dominion Status or responsible government 
in tbeir pockets ' From what has happened 
to India, intelligent Burmans can form their 
own anticipations. 


Mr. Lloyd (leorge to Gandhiji 
A Free Press special message runs as follows: 

Loudon, Xov. 24 

Accormag to miormed circles it is signiAcanl that 
Mr. Lloyd George tel^aphed to GamQuji that Sir 
MacDonald's escuse of the obstruction by the 
Conservative majority is unsound, smee the Premier 
» certain to be able to face m the House of 
Gammons any proposals with only 150 Tories sup- 
porting, which 3Ir. ilacDonald can surely comiuand. 

3Ir. Uoyd George further advised llahatmaji not 
to expect the Conference to produce any result*, 
and to return to India to revive the struggle a-s 
the only way to teach Government a lesson. 

But would India have got freedom if Mr. 
Lloyd George's party had been in power with 
^self as premier ? AVho prescribed the Cm! 
ireiTiTO ‘^teel frame” for India for an indefinite 
IWIOT ? It is funny that men should cberi-h 
the bad habit of blaming the other fellow. 

Detention of Postal Packets 
TAe CaP'utta Gazette notifies: 

In exercise of the power conferred by Section 20 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powe^) Act, 1931 
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(Act XXIII of 1931), the Governor in Counca has 
authorized the District Jlagistrafc m each dist^ 
in the Prcsidaicy of Bengal and the Chief 
presidency Jlanstrate in the town of Caloiitta, to 
detain any paetas^ brought, whether by land, sea 
or air, into Bntish India, which he su'ipects to 
contain any newspapers, boohs or other di^niDcnts 
of the nature desenbed in Section 4, sut>-section 
(1) of the said Act 

In exercise of the further power conlerrcd by 
the same section of the said Act, the GoTcmw m 
Council IS plca^ to appoint the Superintendent 
or Additional Superintendent of Police m rach 
dutnet, the Deputy Coimni'Sionex of Pouee, 
Special Br.anch in the town of CalMtta and the 
Deputy Commissioner jn the Chittagong HiU 
Tracts as the o'Scc's to whom copies of newspapers, 
books or other documents found m axty such 
package shall be fonratded. 


was cODTinccd that both sides honestly me-ai’t to 
come to a settlement ard that was a pneel^s as^t 
lO dealing with an extremely difficult situation. He 
was «are that the Bnti'h v^ple would regard with 
good will every effort to accelerate a settlement 
and keep India a contented member oi the 
Commonwealth. ' 

We do not know what kind of settlement 
the British people want to accelerate. Some of 
their notables want to bani«li Jlr Gandhi and 
his co-workers to some i«land in the Indian 
Ocean >tany British organs demand “firm rule’ 
m India. The Bnti«h people as n whole have 
returned to power a Government which does not 
want India to be free, for it wants to keep 
the Army, Finance and Foreign Relations under 
its controL 


The officers nuthorbed to detain packets 
.-aiinot esanune all postal articles— they have no 
time to do so Some underlings will do so 
Keither the officers nor their iinderbngs are 
infallible. Can Government guarantee that 
perfectly innocuou' literary matter and pictures, 
.ml cheques and postal orders etc, will not be 
withheld from nddie«'ee&' 


Qeaerftl Smuts’ Advice 

‘London, Xoi. 20 
'Ihe Indian iiosition at present was bv far the 
most important and perhaps the most mugerous 
probclm facing the country declared General Smut> 
before leaving for South Afnca to-day. Great 
Britain must make «p then mind to go pretty far in 
satisfying India, ana the sooner iho belter, as (be 
present favourable situation for settlement might not 
h«t long. 

“He vras convinced that Jfr. Gandhi was smccrclj 
anxious to come to a fair settlement, and his power 
while it lasted, would be an enormous asset to 
Untai/i in her efforts to amve at a settlemeDt 
Mr. Gandhi spoke for a large part of India and 
could dehrer the goods as no Other Indian 
le.adcr could. Every effort should be made to 
prevent further misunderstanding and recrudescence 
of disorder in India, with all the misery to nl^fa 
it might lead 

“lorcc was no remedy, and neither the modern 
fpirtt ftoc the Bnfi'i' temper would pernut 
application of a real pohey of repression ” 

But the people, particularly of Bengal, have 
been already suflerii.g from a policy of repression, 

“The Conference, if it was unable to come to the 
conclusion ot its lj>>ours now, should adjourn at 
such a stjigi' and in «uch a spirit of mufuil andcr- 
‘landing and pood-wiU that its work could almost 
immoliately be resumed and pressed to a 
conclusion. 

“Xather the communal question nor reservations 
appj; vil to him to form an insuperable bar to the 
early ,'nint of an Indian Constitution, but perhaps 
even more important at jirtscnt was the ajunt of 
mrtu 1 tru't and understanding and avoidance of 
ons act. on which might create suspicion between 
Indian and Ilnli-h India and Bntuh leaders. He 


Goveraor with Irish E^erieuce for Bengal 

A round table special service telegram runs 
follows 

LONDON. November 20. 

Heated passages occurred m the Federal Structure 
Sub Comimttce this monung while Pt. IlalaMja 
was urging the Government to take the conr«c 
irhich notdd not leave it open for (be critics of 
tbo-e who attended the Round Table Conference to 
claim that their strictures were justified. 

Pi llaLiviya deebred, ‘TTou nave made n rroent 
appointmeot 'which is on indication of the policy 
which might pos'ibly be pursued ” . 

Sir Samuel Hoare rose and asked what the 
Pandit meant. 

Pt hlalanya replied.— I am speaking of an 
appoiotment which has be^ annouiiced. 

Sir Samuel Hoare In the interests of a public 
servant 1 must ask Pt. Malaviya to be precise. 

Pt llalanya replied that he would be very 
precive. It was said that a particular gentleman 
whose name had b«n announced had been in 
Irelaud in connection with the administration of 
the Black aud Tans. 

Sir Saniuef Hoare said (hat Pt. Malaviya was 
makmg a vey imfair charge again't one of the 
mo't respected public servants in Britain. 

Pt. Malaviya denied thvt he had brought the 
charge 

Sir Samuel Ho,are rqoined— Tpu have merely 
made lo'inuition, which is worse 

Pt Malaviya affirmed that he was saying nothing 
^;an)st (he gentleman, but only suggested that tf 
that was an indication of policy to be pur-ued, he 
wished to protest against it. “I do not know the 

F nttcman and I haie nothing to say auainst him 
meationett what is mentioned in the public Press 
of your country, and I say that if that is going 
to be the policy which is going to be pursued, it 
will be a bad day for India and a bad d.iv for 
England.” 

On the siunc subject Reuter fia' *ciit the 
following nic-stge: 

London, Nor. 20. 

in vtfwof the prominence attaching recently to 
I^pk great intere*t is uVen m the apivuntment 
of the new Governor. 

Sir^huznavi eiprcs«ed the opinion that Mr. 
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Anderson's cTieer and personahtj were sath as to 
inspire confidence and said that he wonld receive 
solid and continuous support for any policy calcu- 
lated to maintain and improve the stsialty of the 
adimnistratfon. 

3Ir. A. K FazUil Htij thought that there was 
difficult tune ahead, hut hopw that he «Quld be 
able to bring peace and tranquillity to Benj»J 
Mr J M S='n-Gupta considered that the personal- 
ity of the Crovernor made little difference, since the 
problem could be solve-d only by rect^ition of 
Indians’ right to rule then own country. 

It is to ba pre'Umel that Mr Ghninavi and 
JIt. Anderson nave been lifelong cbom^ 

The ancients knew of men who made a de-ert 
and called it peace It i-- to ba bopcil Mr. Farlnl 
Hnq’s idea of peace is different 


“The Times” on Encouraging Lawlessness 
in Kashmir 

H. 

No’hmg could be less helpful to the cause K 
ostensibly defends than the Mo«km Conference 
Working Committee resolutions on Kovhuiii, says 
the ‘Times’’ and adds The cause oflndun Islam 
2^ been adimrably defended by the able body ol 
Kouad Table Conference delegates but it will snifer 
n the second line of politicinas temporanfj ui 
charge of Moslem mtercsts at Delhi wniinue the 
policy of encouraging lawleasness .uid keeping open 
the Kashmir sore British sj mpaihy for the 
Moslem minonW wiU ineritably dimmish if the 
impression is allowed to get abroad that the All 
India Moslem Conference has fallen jdio the bands 
01 demagogues whose main obieet is to score p-oims 
at the expense of the Goveraraent m an endless 
communal conflict.— Keuter. 


Dr. Kitchlew on Kashmir 
Dr. Shaifuddin Kitchlew, tbe natiojiali'-t leailej 
of Lf^ore, who is him'ielf a Kashmin Musalnian, 
tays in a published «tntemcnt that the problem 
of the Indian Stdtes is very intricate In 
Ka-hmir it ha« assumed a comtounal form 
The majority of K.i'ibmir subjects aiu Mu-almann 
If thery buNO. wwy gsvevwQcu agww'.t, the 'MeJaarayv 
tbey ought not to h.'ire carnal on the agJh'tion 
in the way they have done. If there be “irailar 
f^iUtioD in other Indian States, the atmo-phere 
V’ V poisoned. The Moslem “ubjerds of 
Kashmir ought to have =ubroitled their }oiivt 
demauds with the Hindu subjects after consulta- 
tion with them. The«e views of Dr. Kitchlew 
*re entitled to the serious attention of Jfusilnian' 
in and out'ide Kashmir. He believes that there 
conspiracy af the back of the Ka-hmn 


Progressive Bihar Women 
. jP'® Bihtr 'Women’s Constituent Conference 
< hut month approved of co-edneation in 
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pnmaiy schools as well as at University stages 
and strongly recommended to parents to send 
their daughters to the boy's schools or college* 
■where there were no educational institutions for 

gtrls. 

It condemned the agitation started by certain 
das^ i^ainct the Child Marriage Restraint 
Acf> and comlentned the proposed Bills asking 
for «emptions from the operation of this law. 
It called upon His Excellency the Viceroy, the 
Central Legislatures and local Governments 
to keep the Sarda Act intact and strictly to 
enforce the provisions of the Act 

It also condemned the custom of enforced 
seclusion of women, and entreated all Hindu®, 
Musalmans and other communities, which still 
t)b«eiTed this custom, to take practical steps to 
educate public opinion in favour of its abolition 
a® ■‘oon a® po®«ible. 


Tagore Septuageuary Celebrations 
The Workmg Committee of the Titgoie 
sseptuagenary Cefebration* ^mmitteo tiad requested 
the Govemnient to permit the use of the Blen 
Ganlens to hohl an Exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
of India ami of countnea culturally connected 
with It and a Mela of nitiatio handicrafts 
primarily of Bengul during the last week of this 
moutli The Government has decided “that the 
Garden^ cannot be made available for the proposed 
exhibition and Jfela.” It has taken the Govern- 
ment more than a month, to arrive at this decision. 
Games and lighter festivities take place in the 
Eden Gardens. .In exhibition, too, was held 
there twelve years ago AH, of cour®e, under 
European ao®pices. Every cold season a dog-show 
i> held there. But then Europeans are more 
mteresteil m their canme pets than m indigenous 
arts and craft®. There were perhaps other 
in'upcrable difficuitie® How coulit an^hing be 
allowed to he done in the Bilen Garrlcns under 
Indi.in au®pices audio connection with celebrations 
m honour of an Indian who i-- not a jo-hukuni ^ 
in -view of the GoverniacTit’® reply itv the 
uegatbc, the Committee have decided to hold tlie 
ikln and the exhibition In the Town Hall and 
the adjoining ground®, though the-e would be too 
-mall for them But (here in no help for it 
The Committee have provi-ionally fixed the 
date® nnd principal items of the programme of 
celebrations as follows : 

Fnday 'doth December — 

Morning . opening of the Exhibition 
Afternoon . Bengali Literary Conference un<b r 
the presidency of Sj. garat Oiandni Chatteri'’^* 
Even'ing ; Music Jnlsa. 
gatnrday 2Clb December — 

Afternoon . Engli-h Conference under the 
presidency of Sir SarvapalU Radliakri®hnan. 
Evening; 3Iusic JaJsa. 
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Sunday 27tli Dwember — 

The main funch'oa (presentation of addre*- to 
the poet) 

December 2S, 29 and 30 — 

Evenings : Dramatic Perfornianoes 
Afternoons of these days hare been kept free 
for suitable arrangements, “ueh a- Folk—ong^ 
and Folk-dances in a suitable public park, “I/idies 
and Children Day” and “'Students Day,” as may 
be arran^ed- 

A ®ub-cominittee to arrange for tbe Folk-'Ongs 
and Folk-dances and other arrangement-' and 
Sports lias been fotnied 

On tbe 3i't December, the la-t dav of the 
Tagore lVeek.it i' under contemplation to anange, 
if possible, a garden parfv or --ome such •'OCial 
function to meet the Poet- Among the public 
bodies who may present address to tbe Poet at 
til-' raun function are the Corporutaon of Calcutta 
an I tbe Buiigiya P.^itva Pari-bad, who. It I- 
understood, are already moving m the matter 
The Exhibition and tlie Mela will remain (>j>en 
for a fortnight from December 25. 


Aceuaed to Blame for Btottactftd lleerut Tml ' 
LO^'DO^’ Kov 23 

Replying to Mr Eirtwood (I^b ) in the Hou'C 
of Commons the Secretary of State for Iiidu. Sir 
Samnel Hoare. said that the date when the Meerut 
trial was likely to end mainly depended on (be 
time taken by the aecased in presenting their 
defence. ^ was therefore unable to estimate its 
probable duration.— 

Replying to Sir. lansbury (Leader of the Opposi- 
tion), who augficated the discharge of the Mcernt 
puoners, Sir Samuel *aid that his predecessor and 
he hid been constantly commnnicatmg with the 
Ooremment of India m regard to the tnal The 
delay was in no way due to the GoreronieDt but 
was entirely due to tbe protracted conree of the 
defence and it was quite impossible for turn to 
intcrrene at this stage 

If even before the late Mr. EungfortI Jaine^ 
hid made his opening speech the nccu-s^l hail 
voluntarily pleaded gudtv with noosCs round 
their nock®, the tn.\l woubl have conclii<le<l very 
quickly Even now it c.in end quickly if the 
a-vii-ed for go ihtir right of defence. That wo^d 
evidently plei'e Sir Samuel Hoate, though it may 
not please either the (jodde-s of Justice or the 
prO'Oeuting coun'.ek 

But is It not a plain terminological ineiacti- 
tiidc to s.^v tliat ‘^Se del.iv wa- in no w.iv due to 
the Goiemment’’’ How many witne-vi'- for the 
pro'oeution h.i\o heeii examineil ’ How much 
time his hron taken hv pro-ocuhn:: conn-"! ? I- 
it only due to the defence tint Goiernment hi« 
alreidv six-nt more than 12 likhs ? 


Wanted Fiscal and Financial Autonomy 
for India 

The tying of th-^ rupci' to sterling hvs made 
foreign ROoii« oth>’r than” Briti'h dearer in Indi.t 


fliui beforw. This lia® made noo-Briiiib foreign 
inanufectiirer> exporters to augrt; Again, tuer^nt 
British anti-tluinpinglaw, acconliug to which Bn^n 
ha" impo-.e(l prohibitory duties on certain foreign 
gooils has made the manufacturers of these 
mticles angry. Hence a tiriff war has begin 
between Britain and «ome other countries. But 
India, too, hu" to "uifer owing to the British 
connection Already France has impo^al a 
7 per cent, duty on Indian gootls, though 
India J, not free to be either friendly or 
nofneiidiy to any nation. India badly need® 
fi"cal and fiiuineial autonomy. 


“Those Friends of India" 

On the 5-th Novemb^ Lis-t the special 
coiTcspondent of tlie Huiduslan Dims telegraphed 
to if from Loudon that “Ixird Sankey and Lorvi 
Invln who have earned the reputation of l>'*ng 
•friend" of India’ have been cani-aS'ing s-upport 
in f.ivoiir of grant of provincial autonomy and 
deferring the que«bons of responsibility and 
feileration- They are ttrengtheiml nv lh‘' 
attitude by Ovc react’onarc leauinga of the 
Mu'linis and the le&ser minoritie".” 


Bernard Shaw on Home Rule 
111 the pref.ice to hi« ilrama, John Bull's O^hfr 
hhnd. written in 1004, Bernard Shaw na» 
something very wi'S to say on Iii'h Home Rule. 
He says that Marti-il Law is only a technical 
uaine for Lvnch liUW, and that the truth formu- 
lateil by Wiili.un Mom«, that “no man is good 
enough to be another man’s m^^ter” is true al«o 
of nations Here are «ome exiraet» from the 
Preface 

iBisu Loyalty 

■The IxL,h soldier takes the Jung's shilling and 
dnntji the King’s health , and the Irish squire 
lakes the title-deeds of the English scHlement and 
rises uncovered to the strains of the Englub 
national anthem But do not mistake this cupbo.ird 
loyalty for anything deeper. It gains a brcud 
his^ from the normal attachment of every reason- 
able man to the established government as long 
as It IS bearable ; for we all, after a certain age, 
l*rcfer peace to revolution and order to chaos, 
other things being equal. Such considerations 
prodweo loyal Iriabtuen as they produce loyal 
Poles and Fins, lojal Hindu®, lo\al Filipmos. and 
faithful slaves But there is noihmg more in it 
tA-ui that.” 

Feab the Best GciuxiTEE ot Reason- lBLE^■r^s 
‘ me halt a moment here to impress on vou, 
O Ciigli'h render, that no fact Ais been more 
deepl? stamped into ns ? Iliiskmen] than that we 
can do nothing with an English Government unless 
we frighten if, any more than you can jonr«cl£.” 

BRn-j-ir JrsTiCK Ixtua 
”Tfae Engb-hmin in India, for example, stands 
a 1CTJ statue of Justice. ICiit docs he really?] 



NOTES 


Til 


ssn »..« >"£tr”«s,“es; 

„, JOOP conJict. of custom and 

customs and scntimcdt. =ro 
and yont' uilctests, because they 

“ bX5%‘opSa£« ■SSsi''"™ 'm °S 

?b“,TmTXtSr™ncrf?o» to c 

sS™ anl penssons '» 4^5“ “o™7ou In 
ntacb jm* 8Ct the mealimaMe tanefit 

S'T ^emmXthS K-a5. 

between Mian 8^4 ‘preoccupied with the 

Chittasongl, m?u,t?M as between Indnt 

mnmtmiance of absolute 1^^ ateerecd ttot no 

Sths^^uthou. matos h»^_^,SSS 

rk|S7d«“ ^X™SdUmte a 

ssr vS7£|..^o^ S'i«£«u, 

ESSo ^'-t/StsMo 

Ea^lish .are TTi«e enoug nrefenmz Oomocmej 
br^o the fni ior taking the 

same new ” 

NiXtOWALtSW BOPf-t. TO M Alt ObSKStOT tCtTH 
SLAYP h’ ATIObS 

■A hedthj nation ts a. o^t T?™ 

ailty as a healthy man of aothing 

SS\TTtfi»r“^a“v 

EE.ii'nrV“^y! 

IS why ever^^ng is m abejance 

ixttS’Sts; ;«y VSnr 

Z;ftn-1|yi?'S£nl— 
SrEd^SraStTof XJteiSn gttw™* 

though often conclusive, are as “sel^ ^ 
trations of the suMnonty of ‘i^lVn^lces 

eyes, silver windpipes, and patent wooden 
to the natural pr^ucts. Like democrocy, Mti ^ 
scU-government is not for the good of the • 

It ts for the satisfaction of the people 
One .\iitonuie emperor, one fct Loms, one 
Eichcheu. mav be uorth ten democracies in point of 
what 13 call^good govemrocnt; bat there is no 
«ati-faction of the people in them. To deprive a 
lU-iicntic of his dinner and hand if over to a man 
who can di'*&t it better is a highly logical proeecd- 
itin- but It Is not a sensible one. To take the goveni- 
raei’it of Ireland away from the Irish and hand it over 
to the English on the ground that they ^^vot 
better would be a preci-cly parallel ca-" if thcEngtoh 
h.ad mmasied their affur* so well as to ^acc tteir 
superior fieultvfor goiemiag bevond question But 
as th" r.n'i'h'h are avowed muddlct^— rather prona 

of if in* fact— e\en the logic of that case 
a~iui-t Home Eule i' not conipleto.’ 


SELF-GOtTtESrjIEST A NATTOAL EIGHT 

‘Acouired rights are deduced from politii^con 
•SSin^Sio Shout Ihe .bgbt..t regard to 

.t%Sc ‘7 ”u.rS,S “»« 

Wo nor decent nor compatible with the 

isisX-'£f 1 oX 2 ’.Kf'wrS 

i“*”"fr.tX'“‘mS p?e™is'ta,™m“the 

Sb'“.u‘S^5°'o(fr»r le 

cSJ.7 y'”'hofg"™b 

*** ^.nn’ to his Ignorance instead of the 
.ccmdmg to 'i;,* tpuned, he u aeseitme . 

”‘‘I“Sdb7rSEE fSSVfhXe^i 

Ihe^l^^d that they will finaUy npset a eood 
tSmrntWhicb denies them tbi®. «««,“ 

fueSve be a bad government which at least 

creates and maintains an lUusion of democracy . . . 
^^hrSnal reason why Ireland must haveTIomc 
^e is that she has a natural nght to it 

illLnAEY TYRAaVSY PEFEAT 8 ITSELF. 

■ Kow for England’s share of .warning. her 

look to her EmW . tot she makes it 8U<* 

a Federation for civil strength and defence that ^ 
fr4 Moples will cling to it volantanly, it will 
k^vitaWy become a mibtary tyranny to prevent 
thern ^m abandoning it ; and such a tyranny 
1^ dram the Emgbsh taxpayer of his money :^re 
effectually than its worst cnieltie can ever 
Its victiiw of their liberty. A political scheme that 
Mtinol be camed.^on except by soldiers will not be 
a permanent one ’ 


Mr. Nshn on Bengal’s Part in Satyagraha 

It is a truism that every province of Indi.a 
could and ought to have done more and bett r 
than it did in last year’s Sati/agraha campaigi' 
And it IS also true that some parts of Indm 
did better than some other part®. But it is not 
quite easy to definitely condemn any provneu 
for not having done its duty. For owmg to 
differini' degrees of rigour in the enforcement 
of the press ordinance of 1930 and to greater or 
le=s de'ire and means of propaganda, Congre- 
work in different provinces did not obtain the 
same degree of pubhcitv Some province- were 
al-ipo more handicapped than others. 

In any ca-e, if the shortcomings of any 
province have to be pointed out, it is best that it 
should be done by it* inhabiUnts themselves. 
The reason is obviou®. ,• 

During his recent vi^it to C.dcutta Fandit 
J.iwaliarlal Kchni i- reporteel to have indulged 
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in depreciatory comparatire criticism of Benge’s 
part in the last civil disobedience campaign. 
Being Bengalis, Tve have been aware of our 
shortcoming". But we have found it difticnlt to 
ascertain how far we have fallen short of the 
acliievement of the other provinces. 

One criterion is the sum total of the sufferings 
of a province But how is this sum total to he 
found ’ One item may he given here. 

On the 26th January this year Sir James 
CVerar, the Home Member, said in reply to a 
question in the Assembly tha^ up to the end of 
December 1930, 54,019 persons had been punished 
in the whole of British India for taVmg part in 
cnil disobedience The number of persons 
punished in each province is given below. 


Province. 

Bengal 

Bihar and Oiissa 
Boinbav 
U P 

Madras 

C. P and Beror 
Panjab 
Assam 
Delhi 

K -■'V F Province 
COOTg 


No of persons punished 
11,463 
10,899 
9,732 
7,60C 
3,996 
3.8C1 
3^1 
1.068 
i.on 


But according to a list of civil disobedience 
prisoners in the districts of Bengal published 
by the Bengal Government, their total number 
was 12,293 IVe do not know which 6gnre is 
correct 11,4G3 or 12,293. But whichever may 
be correct as Bengal’s population is greater than 
that of every other province, the mere fact that 
civil di«obedience prisoners were larger here in 
number than in any other province would not 
'■how that Bengal did comparatively betier than 
idl the other provinces. If the number of civil 
disoWhence prisoners be accepted as a standard 
of aehieveinenL the place of the provinces in 
proportion to their population can be determined 
from the following toble: 


Province Population 

Bcnsal 50122550 

Bihar and Otiss.a 37590336 
Bonilisy 222o9977 

U. P. 48406763 

hlaJras 46748&i4 

C. P. and Berar 1M72628 
I'anial) 235SOS5I 

A'snm 8622251 

Uc-liii 636246 

N.-\V. F. Province 2425076 
CooTg 101C69 


No of C. P Pnsoners. 

11463 

10899 

9732 


It would not be quite conect, however, to 
judge by the total population of each province. 
Wliii't it is true that no religion" community 
rcfnii'ic'l ali-otutely from joining the movement, 
it i< al-o true th.it it was an overwhelminglv 
Iliiulu movement, except perhaps In the N.-W. E. 
Province. Therefonv n more correct idea of the 
place of each province in the movement can be 
ohtaincvl if we judge by the total Hindu 
jxipulfttion of each province The subjolnetl table 


wM help one in forming such an idea. If the 
number of Hindu civil disobeclience prisoners in 
each province could be found, that would have 
enabled one to form a still more accurate ide.i 
But such figures arc not available. 


Province. 
Bengal 
Bihar A. On^sa 
Bombav 
U. P. 

Kbdras 
C. P. A Berar 
Faniab 


Delhi 

X.-W. F. Provance J42977 
Coorg 146007 


No. of Hindus No of C. D. Prisoners 
21537921 1146.1 

31010C60 I0S90 

16619860 9732 

409055.52 7600 

40392900 3993 

13460105 3861 

6328588 3561 

49317GO 108S 

- 1073 
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By taking into consideration only the Hindu 
population, we do not mean any slur on the 
satyaffrafws of other communities, least of all 
on Moslem sati/affrakis On the contrary, 
wc coa"tder the participatiou of the Slusabnan" 
m the movement a proof of greater zeal, as they 
had to do so against the opinion of a large 
section of their eo-religioniets. Another criterion 
could be tile value of the property destroyed, 
damaged, or lost, because oi the participation of 
the people m civil disobedience. But one has no 
means to ascertain this value for all or anv 
of the provinces. 

In judging of the achievement of Bengal, 
one should also tole into account the huiidrejl' 
of her youth deprived of their libeity for indefin't.’ 
periods without tual, and some of these det^mi' 
of their life also, directly or indirectly. Tliero 
no proof of their having been confined for 
unlawful violent deeds or even intention* 
Larp} numbers of thenv are Congre-s woikers 
pledged to non-violence That Bengal has not 
been politicalljj lukewarm or inactive is shown, 
among other tilings, by the large number of hei 
detenus. The special liondon correspondent of 
Advance cabled on November 25 la"t that Mahatma 
Gandhi made special reference in that day’s 
sittine of the Federal Structure sub-committee to 
the Bengal detenus raying : 

“Jfr. Sen-Gupta's case is that since the 
signing of the Delhi Agreement Bengal has been 
placed beyond the pale of the truce term" 
and nou-violent Congress workers are being 
victimized umler the plea of suppressing tcrorism." 

Such victimization is bclieveu to have taken 
place in many ca.>es even when saii/a^ralia wn" 
going on. 

We do not want to boast, nor have wc any 
reason to do so But neither do we want that 
the anlour of our political vrorkers should be 
ilumped bv critici-ni iinsupporte<i by fact" nu'l 
figure". 


Indian Students’ Conference in London 
Indian Stutlent"’ Central A""ociatlon of 
IjOndnn, vihich ha- it- permanent headquarter- iit 



XOTES 


2, Be.nifort Gnrrleji^, Brompton Road, London, 
hav txbc’n -tep^ to convene a Conference of 
Indian student' abroad in London on .Sth, i9th, 
30th December 1031, at which manv intere-tmg 
'Object^ of import ince rrill be di'Hi'-ed Some 
of the topic- are a-, follows : (t) Dc'irabilitv of a 
single eo-ordinatiiig bodj, and how and on which 
line It 'hould be formed (lO Vanon- problem- 
and difBcultie- that confront Indian -tudent- 
abr 'ad and mean- ot overcomin}; them 
tnit Educational opportnniiic- for Indian -tnclent' 
m \anoii' eonntiie- (i-l The welfaie ot Indian 
-tndent- lj\ icpre-enting, -iff^i.nding and 
furthering tiuir int^-ie-t- 

The laige-t immher of Imban '^ndcnt•^ abioad 
ri'ule in Gieat Bntvni The^ h\\e vaxiow- 
orirani-ation- in \arion' unuei-in icntiv* But 
the-e orgini-ation- aie not own centi.Ji-ed or 
fedeiah-eil To be -urc it i- neciwrv to ha\e a 
'.cv-iivdw.'Wiwz budv, 'vxeb, a- ^Vothl Wleration. of 
Indian Student- ,\bioad -o that Indian -indent 
iKtiTitie- m xanou- counriie- mat become ifi\“Ctne 
It i- al-o dt-irnblc tli.it the ^anon- -tndent 
organizations in Gieat Biitnn -honld fomi a 
Ccntr.il Orgam-atioii t) (,o-oj\Un»t“ the aciiMtie- 
ot Indian -tndent- lu Biiti-h nnitei-itie- Tin- i- 
uot a \er\’ diffix.nlt thing to actompli-h. provuled 
the leadei- of Indian -tndent- m vanou- 
nni\er-itt centre- in Great Biiinn apeefo form a 
Federation of Indian Ptndent-’ Club- or a central 
a— ociation in Great Butain 

We hope tlie prono-etl confeience of Iiulian 
-Indents abroad will bo a gMt -ncce— and 
-ticngthen India’- cultural endeavonr- 


Indiau Students In Europe and C I- D. 

Activities 

The World’- Student C’hn-lian Feileration 
and the International Student Sen'ice m Geneia 
haie orgam-ed a Reception f-er\icc for -tudent- 
at %anou- port- of Eun'pt According to a 
report pubh-heil bj Jlr P D Ibinganatlian, 
who worked for the mi'-n-t of Indian -tudent- 
at the port- of Mar-oille- Genoa and Venice 
during the inoniha of AugU't September and 
October, 1931, in two and a lialf month- the 
loveption Scnice welcomed Viii Indian -tndent-, 
of whom .dwut n-- M.w-eiUe- and 

about SO in the piirts of Venue and Genoa. Tt 
I- e\poct-'il til H thi- Rpc’eption Service willdeielop 
an! be of ier\- great help to Indian studenfc- 
in Europe. 

3Ir Kanganathan’c rc]’ort contain- certain 
intiii -ting f.ict- which -hould bo carefully noted 
bv our people 

"It an entertumng Indian «npo-tition that 
no go's! tiling i- rompleie without eomethms 
coing wreng «omcwhere in the coune of 
}t- achu-iouicnt and m our ca...e thi- 
hclptul fwtoT ha> been Indus ercr-watcUnl 
guardian-ihe C 1. D. fnend— (detective m plan, 
90-14 


1 \ 2 . 


clothes) I do not know if it is 'o with other 
student (simraunities but certainly the Indian 
-tndent has no better trailer of his step- than thi- 
compauion of old ’ Tin- wa- iieicr «o c\K(eiit 
a- m the two or three da\- preceding 3Ir 
Gandhi » arrival at M ir-eilles ’ 

It I- a tact that the Goicriiment of India 
-pend- a con-ideiabh' -nm on it- C 1 D. 
-eiiicc ill foieign (and- to keep track of the 
artnilip- of Indian -tndent- We are inclined 
to think tint till- 1- a ua-te of mone\ The 
amount now -pent toi the C I D , w ho-e 
object I- ti -hidow Indian -tudtnt- in foreign 
Imd- would he iieitn -pent in -iholar-hip- tor 
dc-erMug Indian -cholar- m foicign iim\ei-itie- 
It will be -till Ijert^i it tl\e ainoiint he -pent 
m Iiidw foi the -;nead of -eientific and 
uidu-tnil elueition -o thai Indian -tudent- may 
not iu\<. i> go to fmeign countnc- m -uch 
huge imiidier- 

Wisdom of Insisting on Lsagae Solution of 
minority Frohlems 

(( ha- been -hnwn repeitedlv ui tin- Hmcu 
tliat the League ot y.itioiis -olution of the 
Minoiitc Pioblem- m ^avlOu- countue- embodie- 
the political wi-dom of the -tate-iiun of .ilnio-t 
all the nation- of the world, thit it lia- been 
applied in -oine hventj coiintne- of the World, 
including Turkey, that it i- binding on Great 
Biitun aivil Indl^ a- the\ were among the 
member -tu^ of the L“igue who ha\e Bccept“d 
and were -igtuuone- to if, .incl tint acconiuig 
to no le— till luithontt th.in Mr Hender-on. 
who ivpre-ent'cl Grnt Britain lu the League, 
u hi- become part of the mtemational law of 
the world It i- the onl> -olution wluth i- truly 
democratic m -pint and principle, u- it precent- 
the di-iut*gratmg growth of -tit'*- within stits- 
and promote- the tu-mn of inyontie- ami 
niiuontie- for the formation of one comjiact 
nation Foi flie-e rca-on- the League solution 
ought to lui\e been applied to India Indian 
nationah-t “deWate-” to the R T C ought to haie 
m-i-fal on -ueii application, fading, of cour-c. a 
communal -ctlleinent bj their own effort- But 
mana of them thought it derogatory to national 
-eff-re-peet to -ec‘k out-ide iieip or to mail 
tbem-elves of awe non-Indvun foreign, -olution, 
eucli a- the League’- Rut -onic hacl no 
obiection to ewn the Aga Kiian’- arbifr.ition ' 
*Viid others would accept 3Ir ,J 11 JfacDonaid’- 
arbitratiuu or the arhitnilion of -onic othei 
Bnti-her-’ And tlii-, m the face of the fact 
that inipenoli-t Bnti-her- have aii along been 
mtngmng witl, the Aga Kh.m’- partv and othci 
nimontie- again-t tlie att unment of frecxlom bv Indi,i 
a- a united n.ition Jlr 3faeDonaId niav or mac 
maj not be among the-e intriguer-, hut "it ought 
to be clear to the mcane-t under-finding that'll, 
has been a-lulely trc'ing to pl.n off the minontu- 
agnm-t the Congre-s and the Irniian Liberal- 
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We are against all tactic* which iiivoho 
mtrigumg and other di-honorable and anti 
democratic method* But there i* not onU no 
harm in adopting tactical move' which aie not 
di'honorable and anti-demoenitic bnt it i- 
'Ometimes nece— arv to adopt them in okIci 
to checkmate and counteract di'lioiiorable and 
anti-democratic intriguing From thi' point ot 
tiew the tactual advantage of in-i-ting on the 
adoption of the T^eague solution in the ca-^ of 
the Indnn mmoiitiC' require' to be pointed out 
If the Indian nationali-t leader' had boldh 
in=i'tcd ii)>on the acceptance of -ueh ado]>tiaii 
by the Biiti-h Government, that Goieminent 
would hue been cornered and would not luue 
been lu a po-ition to ignore the demand, »' it 
ba- been a paitv to the League -olution in the 
ot '0 manv countrie- For that and othej 
lei'Oii', world opinion would ai-o h.ue been 
in favour of their ju-f demand The Bnti'h 
Government if thu- cornered, would hate been 
obliged to n'suine a more «en'ible mood 
and wouU! ha\e adn-ed the recalcitrant niinontie' 
to come to terni' with the nationah't', in't®ad 
of encouraging the former in their anti national 'elfi'h 
manoeuvre*— and it would have done thi' to 
avoid the humiliation of Bnli'h pride inioheil 
in being ohligt-d ngnin't it- will to agree to the 
iitilizaiioii of the I>"iguc «olution 

But -oiue people ignore »uggO'tion« coming 
fioin out'ide their party, particularlv from the 
timdu Maiia-abha group. 


Hindus Exhorted to be Liberal and Inclusive 
Dr B P Moonje wrote 'ome time ago . 

It has been brought to the notice of the llimlu 
Maha-ibha thit the sections of Leva Kimbi* of 
Gujirat, Ciitih and Khande*h who are known S' 
Jlatit' who follow the kthana Vcila and call 
thcra-eliM fyil/iniillin or follower* of truth, and 
who «i1j-eric mo-t of the Hindu tn'lom*. but who 
al'O p.iy homigo at the tomb* of -ome >lu»alm‘in 
Muit- .and are therefore al'O called I’irpnnfhti 
but who have notwith'tsnding tin*, for tciitnnes 
regirdcti them-ehes .i* Hindus and hue lieen «o 
regarded lij others, ha\c reccntlj been derlir^ b* 
Hi' IIoliiiC's the bhinkaracharta of l-inV.he'bwar 
and Karavir Math* a» being ou't«ule the pile of 
HukIu Vidic religion The Hindu ^Itha-siblia i» 
ndn-e<I tli.it «o long a* a Hiiidii retain- hi- fiith 
in the cardinal leatliiiig* of the Hindu religion aud 
follows the main rules pre*enl>ed bj it, he does not 
cease to be a Hindu siniiilv bocaU'C he observes 
certun da\s of fu'ting winch are al'O ob*er\rf a* 
«uch by JIudiin* or Chn-tiuis or pn« ro-pcct to 
the tomb of «ome Miealman or Ciin'liin saint* 
It IS not a sin nor a sign of .i change of faith to do 
so. HinJui-m i* meet toler.int in giiing freedom 
of por'onal belief*, ami Las in its (allinlieit* 
jirondod pnnficatorj rite* and tnean* of spintoil 
uplift for c\cn real lap'C* from relicton It ha- 
iil*o proiidcd for the aclmi'«ion into it- fold of am 
one who accepts its cardiiiil teaching. The idea 


of putting a Hindu out of the pale of Vedic llmdn 
leligion ^au*e he ha- adopted some cu-toras or 
prietice* ot another religion which do not cla«h 
with the teachings of his own religion, is opfio-ed 
both to the letter and the spirit of the teaching* 
of Hinduism The Huuln Jlaha-abha eshon* all 
srood Hindu- to be generous m their attituile 
toward' bnthren of their faith even though thev 
follow ‘-ome cu-tom' of another faith, and by *uch 
an atiitiule to eniourage them to realise in a 
hrger luca-ure the truth and escellence of the 
teuhmg- of Hmdui-m in their unadulterated form. 
The Hindu 'Mtht-abha warn* all good Hindu* 
agitn-t idoptmg or approving a nirrow or_ too 
'tn<t a jmlkv in nutters of forms of worship a* 
might drive mv of their co-rehgioms's to leave 
the Hindu told and call* tijvon a!l of them to 
regrnl 'Mttp-iiifhi" a- Hindu- before and to give 
them all the -erv ice and benefit of belonging to 
the Hindu «ocictv 


Pretensions of Indian Minorities 

With refeunce to the di-cu— ion of the 
minontv pioblcin- proceeding ut pre-ent at the 
Round Table Conference, nn influential meeting 
of niemhet- of the central legi-Iature wii- held 
roceuth under the elicnrmun-hip of Sir 
Han ‘-High Gour, leader of the Oppo-itloii in the 
\"eTubi\, wlien the following le-oliition- were 
ndoptivl and it wn- decided to cable them to 
llie Piime Miiii-ter with the reque-t that thej 
be circulatevi among the membero of the Con- 
ference 

‘Till' oonfeience re-pectfully icinind* the Prime 
Mmi-ter of hi' own decl.tration of Jan 10,1931, 
m the Hou-e of Common- condemning comimmiil 
electorate- and weighted representation 

‘Tho conference thuik* thi* view to be in 
conformitj with the geuer.al principle' of minority 
prot'oMion formulated bj the Le.igue of Xntion- 
to which Iwth Britain and India are sign.atonc- 

•The Hindu- -ttnd bv the Le.igne foimnia 
declared bj Mr. Ilender-on for world appluation 
and .drc.idv acceptetl bj Tiirke}. among other 
nation- 

‘The conference <-tiongl\ feel- that the 
ron*titutional progre— of 2‘<0 million Hindu- 
shouM not be blocked bv unrea-onable minontv 
preten-iou- and dcjirecale- protection for aiiV 
communitv wliertver it i- m a niajontv, a- it i* 
a negation of all principle- of tlcmoiracj.’ 

The following cable w.i- sent to 3Ir 
TilatDonuId : 

‘A conference of the leading member- of the 
A— cmbly and the public held toilav adopted 
re-ohitioii- reciuc-ting v ou to adlierc to j our 
Ilou-e of Common- -pocvli of Jamiarv lii't 
ngain-t coiuinunal electonitc*, weighfage or pro- 
tection to the majority a- a subvcr-ion of the 
e-t.ibli'hcd settlement bj the Ix.agiie of Nation*.’ 
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Did Gandhiji Defiaitely Accept Majonty 
“Protection" * 

The 7'im'’s of London, dated October SI Li-t, 
quoted the folloirin? 'entence fiom a «tatemeiit 
i"Ued by Maulvi Phafee Daooih 

In recent con\en'atinn= \viih the Afo-lcm delciia- 
ti'ii, Mahatma Gandhi agreed to a bare Movleni 
mijontx m the Punjab and m Bonsril and <k> the 
<■0 1111100^ dispute hi-, been n.irron-ei) down to the 
i'=ue whether the Mo'lem ni ijontj in the Punjab 
and Benirai t- to he rcdiueii to ie-» than their 
jiopulatwn ratio— 57 i>er loit and 55 per <«)f 
ipapeclneli 

Piobabh It 1- 'tat'inent- bke thi- in fh^ 
London pio'- irliKli led I)i B Moonjp fo 

ilp-p-tfch to lij« friend- in India the mble. printed 
on page 590 of om i— we. »n which he 
a-ked them to ad\i-p him a- to whether he wa- 
to follow Gandhiji and 5 Itla\i\aji implicith 


Why the Maulaaa Seeks Bntisli “AUiance” 

RecentU Maulanu ’“h Ah wa- a-ked 
hj a Biin-h iiit'^nuuu loi what i- nioi»- pio 
bable, he a-kwl a Bmi-h mtciMewo to a-fc 
him), wh\ he wa> -o ejem loi a rln-.' alliance” 
with the Biiti'h i?ain*l wlmm hi had onic 
fought -0 bitterh Hi- upK w 


‘5Vc Jtn-bm- and c-p laJl' ihe Khihfui-c- 
thc acbaticecl croup of Mu-hra- fou-hr toihe 
hitler end again-* thi Briti-h when we knew thin 
were wortinc agnn«r out _Tcat inib .mdoiir 
5Iu-lim countrie- Mi now -<>e a ihm-cin iheir 
pohej and thc\ w mi m _o Uwk lo ibi old 
when tiiCN were an^ioii- toi fneiid-hip m 'In-tim 
land- «uch ni under-i mding for i>«i(i ami 
poodwili would in 'IT' hiiiitTiiil born lo tht 
Mndims and the Bnn-h inople anil thii i- wh\ 
my late brother Alihotind Ui .ame in Mun of 
Perioii- dliie-i la-1 \eir lu ! lud down hi- life foi 
an honoiimble jK-.ae am! I mi 'nik hen to earn on 
lliat noble nii— mn 

MauUna Pliaukat \h •* intnnli enlilleil 
to carry on hi-mi-ion M’li.ibu hi- l«c brother, 
ilaiilana Mahomed Ah w. iit u> England on 
^sactlv the »ame mi-mii w d.> not know 
though hi- la-t w-i-h legardiuc hi- hnual -how- 
that he honoured aimth. i <--iinfn more 

than hi- motherland Imiia <ln< thing himinr 
clear from JIaidana >h.iuk.if Vli - nph hi 

«!lie<l him-elf with Maliifiiw Gmdhi not in the 

mtere-t- of Indian freeilom an I naifuiah-ni hut 
m tho-o of Mn-hm- of all land- and a- iienf- 
provi-b of a defunct Khilatai 


A Free Moslem Kauf and Gie British 


R i- prokable lhaf fn. 5f«-hni- do not 
l5rm-h jvitronage O- Maui mi S-hatikat AI. 
Kemcr nihliM the fdhwinc mw- from 
dirii-.ileni on No\iinl>er 25 1'-’ 


It Is. understood tliat King Ibn !-aud ha- refu-eil 
to send bi- delegate to the Mu-lim Congre-s owing 
to the participation of 'Women. The Aidjaz Mim-ter 
of 'War states that owing to British mftucnee 
111 Jetu-aleni ting Ibn ‘■lud doe- not faioin the 
Congre— there and -iigge-i» tint 5Iecea >nlJ !« 
more longeinal 


Aviatioii m India 

nien> are more than lo.OCXJ civilian julot- in 
Biitaui «uul hundred- of rromen pilot- a- well 
The London Times retenth publi-hed the 
following new- 

seientv airoplane- were u-ed in a ch-play bj 
women pilots at ?swell Norihant- on baturdaj, 
which was oi>en«l bi the Duche-« of Bedford 
In Indu there i- not one college wliere thi 
-cieiici of a\iation i- tuught to Indian- To 
ihecL the progie— of aMation, under the pretext 
of economi. it ha- been propo-ed to aboli-h 
grant-m-aid for cimI aviation in India' 

It 1- e— eiitial that the Lulian peopk -houhl 
adopt mea-uie- for training jouiig nienm UMafion 
If the people of India agree to -pend 11- 50,00<j 
or e\en Ic— nnnmdh, then thc^ can o-tabli-h 
a department of kMation Engineering with an 
expert -iienii-t a- well a- flyer- who mav teach 
the art of flung For evamjilc, if m connection 
wnh the National College of Engineering and 
Ti-eluiolog\ of Bengal ^ at Jadnvpur a new 
dejiartmeiu of Aviation Engineeiing i- e-tabli-hed, 
then with the aildition of two profe— or- (German. 
Fienth oi ItaiianI nit.vi-ion can be made foi 
li.iining H Urge number of Imiian- thoroughlj in 
aMation 

It moan- thi- If a capital -nm of R- l,0<Xj,fKK( 
i.ui he tai-cl, then there can be a permanent 
depaitment of Aviation m connection with the 
Bfugul National Engineering Cojiege. 

T D 

III the incxlern world aviation i- necc—urj' nut 
oiih for the purpo-e of national defcaice but al-o 
tor laming mad-, for j'a— engcr tr.iffic and for 
loininertial and other purpo-e- generally. 


Progress of Aviation in Italy 
About HWin year- ago. when Pignor Mu— olmi 
a— umcil the le.idcr-bip of the Italian Ptatc. there 
Wen onh le— than 3iJ ueroplani- in the eountrj 
But during thc‘ I.a-t month when It.alj hai) .i 
demon-tiation for .aerial definie of the coiintn 
till re wire mnn. than l.CiTif) nnlit-im and n.ant) 
pUne- in fomialion Thi- ha- Uen jiO'-ihle 
l«^.ui-e the Kd-ci-t -t.atf i- dftimiiiKHl to incrca-<' 
nationd ifficicncv in national dcfince If ojie 
.an evamiiie the det.iil- of India’- miliMn 
.vpcnditure it will lie found that India -pind- n<> 
h— - thtii Itals ill her Air Dihn.-e programme, hut 
Ii-uv 111- iraijif-i Ifion-.ind- of pilof, .md .icnnV,! 
thoii-and- of nwchine-. whenfl- then 1- no f.nilit\ 
for aviilion training in Imii.i. 
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'n till- niipction kt till' be noted that 
Ii 111 -pen'i-- abnormallv !ar?e «um' for foreign 
<\]irt' aii'i pn-ik'-or- wnhout incrca-mg national 
‘tbnpn(\ Fit in'iaiico for the maintenance of 
ih-- Ro rke- Ensnncenng College. India -pend- 
iinunllv 1 'inn of £ or more Thi- 

milefri miv In' the he-t engineering college in 
In 111 hut It I- no Ivtt-'r than a third-rate collie 
whdi (i-miiirf It with -uoh m-titntion' a- the 
hr-t I’ll" En^'iiK-i.nng Unaer-itiC' of the M'c't 
Yft Rn irk' Engineering College ■loi-' not admit 
'\en '.II iiei\ -twlent- amiiiaUr and the pro- 
le-'Cr- liTi. in hixurv and do not earn on anv 
-citntific re'earth I haie found that many 
(lennin profc—or' of great eminence, a- Prof 
'■omnieifeld. Prof AVieland and other-, do not 
draw half the -alarv of that of 'ome thml rate 
Briti'h ‘eTpcrt-’ of the educational -ervice m 
Indii 

Italv ha- become a fir't-cla" power within a 
few year- and what i' it that prexent' In<ha 
from attaining the po-ition of Italy in national 
efRcienc\. e-peciall\ ina\iation* T~ it merely 
foreign rale or -omething el'C ’ 

T D 


are merely trying to weaken their neighbours or 
to keep them neak ; a' all the while, direct or 
indirect work in the direction of preparwlne-' 
for war ha-* been going on. Far from wi-hing 
that India’** women «ho«ld learn to kill, we 
would welcome the day when eyen men would 
cea-e to «hed blood But that day i« not yet 
And hence eyen Mahatma Gandhi ha- to say, 
not that the Indian army 'houkl be di-bandeii, 
but that It should be completely under India’s 
controk And that defence force should cori'i't 
of all Indians of fighting age. 


Coasting Trade m Britain and India 
Mr Parabhai X. Hap’- Bill wants to re-erre 
Indian coasting traffic for Indian ye— el-. Tiii* 
ha-* been oppo-ed by Bnti'hers in Britain 

and Lmha. But when Briti-h -hipper- arc 

them-ehe- hit. they want their coa«ting trade to 
be re-eryed for them-elye-. Tin* will be clear 
from what the Bnti'b Journal Fntr Plaij wrote 


Uilitary Education among Western Women 
Mi-Hhrn sciiiice ha- reiolutionized the motles 
(if w,irf.ire Hand-to-hand fight* arc not going 
to h( the determining factor* in future war- 
C>n the tontnirv, poi-on ga*. bomb- from acro- 
pl int-, tank-, mathmegun- and other weapon- 
will phy a more import.inr pan in deciding the 
finil ciutcome A woman pilot with her endur- 
iint-p and cooln'— of miml would bombanl citie- 
from the air .a- a man Women chemi-t- will 
aid 111 making poi-s:in ga-e-, a- woman workcr- 
m iilc ammunition- during the World War t.Vo/ 
itn ;;/*pimiv F.iE J/ li) 

The ‘-01 let Ru— nn military authoritie- 
rwognize the f.ict that women will play a 
-ignifiianl ride in the nest vi.ir, and therefore 
thii ln\e in.iiigurat'-d a -v-tein of training for 
uninen who wi-h to become officer-. There are 
woiiKn cflucr- m the .‘^ooKt Army, eten in the 
Giniral f-taff In India women like Maharani 
Lik'hmi Bu of Jhni-i haie led armie* m battle 
w ith -kill .ind mirage 

111 Gn-at Brit nil and France women can get 
cirliiii kind- of tnining which hate militm 
lalue. In tlm V. S. the War Deputment 
ha- iii.uigiir.it -il a policy of gmng training in 
rifle -hooting and pi-lo! prictkv- for joung 
womi 11. In India f\i'n men an- not gi\en tin 
opiHWtunilv to ma-ter the a.-t of nation i 1 difciue. 

T. I) 

Modern world Unikncle- -boiiM b. tiken 
note of. Till re an- nun who are working 
sincerely in the ciii-e of di-anu.imcnt and ouf- 
kiwry of war. There an- othtr- w 1 k>, undir the 
gui-e of co-oix-rating with the worker- for peacei 


trade, we are told. Te*tnctrf to Bciti-h 

ships— that IS to say, only Bnti-h ship will be 
allowed to carry piu-enger- or cargo from one 
Bnti*h port in any part ot the world to another 
There i« no doubt that it will force more car- 
goe- to be «<nt bjr Rnti-h ship- than at pre-ent. 
It IS iDtero-ttng tLtt at this juncture the League 
of Xation- should pubh-h (pnee 1 « ) the result* 
of an inquiry coneerning the rneanin" attached 
to the tenn* “coa«ting trade' in the y.snou* 
countne* and whether this trade i- re-erced for 
ihe national flag 

The following li-t -how- in brief the re-iilt 
of the Ijcague of Nation- inquiry 
Mbania ne*erTed. 

Belguim Not rc'ervcd 
Br.iTil' Re-erred. 

Rulfana • Re-erred. 

Chile Re-erred. 

Co-ta Itica Referred 
Denmark Not rceerred 

Egjpt • Re-^errcd for craft of -100 ton's gro— .and 

under. 

L-tontn Re-erv pd. 

Finland Ke-errnL 
France Ro-ened 


(?rp(xc : Re-errtd. 

Haiti Not rc-cnci! 

ItaJj * Re-cricd but i 
re— cl- can engnie in 
treaties or coiireimon- 
.lipan * Re-cncil 
Latin ; Rc<yrn(d. 
Lithnmu ; I!(*'erred 
Mexico Ro-ened. 



xoTi:s 


\[i>hgnn'l)in kiiti Vihan. it pi'e-vuttd a \er\ 
nimatecl appearaiuL* ^Mth it- %a't gathering ot 
ight'cer-, inO'tlv people from the neighborliooci 
mil of pilgrim' from Sikkim, Uariceltng, Tibet 
.'hittagon" Ce\Ion, China. Japan. Burma, etc Then* 
va' one Briti-h Buddlii't, Mr B L Brought)!!, 
nce-pre'ulent of the Biiti-h ilahalwdhi hotien 
mcl a Oeiinan Buclilhi-t i\ho h.i' adopteil 
he name of Brahmachan fioMnila Avitli hi* 
not) < t 

Tilt 'acied relu- pie'entul b) tin CJo\ein 


and Ce)lon What happent'd to the woQilerfulh 
'uiilimc Iiteruure that evi-ted in India in the 
Boddhi't peiiod ’ No true of it i» found in Inclii, 
but fortuiiatclx the whole literature e^i'ts in it' 
fulne«' in Buddlii't Liad' Eiirojie m> 'tud\ 
Pall f-iD'kiit Cbine'C Mongolian Tilietian in the 
hope of re di'COieniig ihe forgotten reacliing~ 
of the r>amnn •'im Buddlu whnh --aw the li_'hr 
hl't m India 2 'lOO ^ca^' ago Bat the soU' of 
India hoc no idea of the wealth tint esi-t' m 
the wonderful Biiddbi't literature and rer) few 
-on' ot the -od think of di'Ciwering the gem' 
thit aie indiedded theieiii 


VV/.s 

? A' V -lkJ 




Aiugaiiki Phi'iniipU t 


. lo ibe Vihir 


tnent of India "eie m 
‘'lu'Ciim bt Ml luM 
^lookerji aiul handed 


t-il 


pl.intiiig ot thieO 
Auiir.idh.ipiini III 


thi '■‘.iinaih 
^[ann)atila Naih 

> Mr Kaja*inh) 

He\atlraTnc who mounted in tiipbiiit with the 
ett'ket of relic* m hi* huil* .K pioii*'ion wa* 
formed with the elephant at it- he-.id the Tibtl^ 
mu-ician* pla>mg mu*u On re.nhine the 
tih'ira the iilic* Wii< pin. 1 n the aim 

Another ccremont '> i* thi ’ 

hoi1!ii -aplinga brought 
Cevlon 

On the occa-ioti of lh< hi-t i-iemona nie—aire' 
^ere read fron. the %emialil> knag.nik.i De\a- 
«nitra Dhanmipaki, Dr Habmdranath Tagore, 
Sir Ja-racli'li amnder Bo-i Pandit Jladan 
Moh.ui" JlakiMta. the Canadiui -eiiioii of the 
Theo'ophical SocicU, the Alaniui* of iiilan'l, 
the Hindu Maha-abli.v and othu- 

In the eour-e of the im'-iJ> "f th'* .\nagmiw 
Dharmap.il.u to who-e untinn.' i> il md etiort' 
more than to tho-e ot in' "fh. r pi^m th. 
founding oftheod-'iri and ih. Iiiiuginff haib. ot 
Buddhi'in to Sarnath ari dm U -anl 

The time ha- now come m iI-' m i"di. to i -tan 
of progre-- 2«o progrc" i- p -''hb,_if * 
nuarre!' contiinie. The am 

fi'llowed the pull of renuno ..... 

the ‘Wiologit'il efhio* of in m 

■l^pan, Koi-ea, China. Sum Cambodia Burma 


nil lit llmfdhi-t BhiUhu- 


Oenenl Xien Of the Kum^ of tarnath 



WTiit tmh' the feemiin; million- of India 
ncwl I- the -tihlime cthii-' and wi-domcdtbe 
Vnan tuhtMd juth. The 4) Tolnmc- of the 
Pall liat- wliirli contain the Bu Idha lorniia and 
ih« I) v.dnme- of the (.ommentane. in Pali l-lu, - 
to Inhi and the-e 'oliimr- mn-t I». broimht l.i<l 
fwm Bud Ihi-t find rchabilUat.d in Indi,. T-imilarU 
the Mii'Lnt l.uddhi-t teat' of Vsri -o-i. ‘-mtidf-ia 
\a.-nbaiulhit A-anga. ParraatLa Anaileva 
Naearjuna, Dharmaiula Cqndra.'omi, CamlraLini 
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Yi'Omitra Kh racnilra mu*t be redi-oovewd 
ami bTou„'lit hnk to their birth place In 

Knrii)ic r>iirnonf 3Ia\ Muller, Tumour wpp 
Ncni-la' ■ .Tulien MVter»4»ril Wa"U)ew, 

Lhilder« Hobtliiiuk Eri'ieirel Kuhn. Minjreri. 
Stuart Keumami M eber, Fau-boU. &*el, 

Koueau\. Ilbt' DaMil', Olilenburjr, Tren^er, 
Fccr I'otrtll (iLilmcr* and other* laboured to 
tnmUie r.ul.llii-t tcits nhich esl»t^ in different 
Dnental languaftc*. 

We hiiirtih 'Upport Ret. Dhannapiila’- 
de-in.' for tin’ te'-.atiou of internecine quarrel''. 
Wc .il'ii cU'ire tint Iiiili.m- -houltl iinderlake 
rc-c-.irch in .ind alxnit Budilhi't liferattire That 
tbet hue not %ct done their duty in thi* matter 
to .111 .idotpul- extent i- true. But the impre—ion 
likeh to be produi i^l b\ wh.U the reierend frenlleman 
»i)i! in till' loiinettion nould not be quite correct 
I’n'h.ibh he did not mean it and. if be had been 
veil and .it lei-ure to mike si more con'idered 
and infonne-l pronountiinent, he nould mo't 
prohihh h.ue ni-o'rnizeil th.it -Kinie work ha- 
been done h\ Indiin -(holir- like Rajendr.i Lata 
Mitnu l^it-.it Onnilra Du. S.ifi'li Cliandra 
Vid\.ibhu-hin. kiiik Chitt.i^onjr Buddhi-t- and 
Ollier- , , 

Kihindr.iinth T-urore’' mc'-aire. rcproduceil 
<]-enhin‘ in hi- own hindnntin*:, rmi' thu-: 



Before the Gate of the Vihara 


Though thi' monument rcpre«entujg the filial hoiv 
of libera loa for all people^ rra- buriwl under <lu-t 
and forcot'en m Indix the loice of her great e-l 
fOD ‘till wuf* IB the h«rt of silent centune* for 
a new awakcDmeot to hearken to hi> calL 
Tolar when in «pite of a physical , cIo«ene«3 of 
all nations a unirersal moral alienation between 
race- has become a fateful menace to all humanity, 
let H« 111 this threaleaiiie gloom of a miiita^ 
saracerr before the widening jaw-, of an organued 
CT^ still rejoice in the fact that the reopening 
of the ancient monastery of Pamath i« Ming 
celebrated br pdgnm# from the We-t and the East. 



The spiritual illamin Uion in India, which age* 
a'-o shed Its ruhinco o\cr the continent of V-ia. 
rii'Cl It- meni’nil on the foertd spot near IJenore' 
where liOrd Buddha hid proclaimed t* *■ 
aplcs hi*. •' 's 


.. his di— 

of lovers supreme fulfilment. 


of the Vihara 


Xumerons are the triumphal tower- built to 
perpetuate the memories of injunc- and indignities 
inflicted b\ one murdering rice upon another, hut 
lot us once for all. for the s-ike of humanitr 
n-.tore to its full significance thi'. great meraonal 
of a generous p'Ui to remind u- of an ancient 
meetingof nation* in India for the etchanp ot 
lore for the e-tabh-hment of spmtual comrade-tup 
among races «cp.aiated by distance and hi*toncal 



NOTES 


traditions, for the offenns of the tre^nre of im 
mortal wisdom left to the world hi the Bteraed 
One to whom we dedicate our united homage 

Sir J C. Bose’s word* of welcome to the Buddhi't 
Pilgrims are reproduced below 

India welcome-, the pdgnms that are gathraing 
from all corners of the earth to be present at the 
openin'' of the llnWandhakuti \ ihara where 
Gautama Buddha more than twenty five centuries 
ago, procKimed trreat message of love and 
compassion for alleviation of the sorrow and 
suftenng of all hvmg beings 
It teaches us that mao is not dependent on 
external powers, but bv hia own i»rsi->tent efforts 
alone can he win his highest freedom It b the 
TcaluaUon of this freedom that greatlv esfllts aU 
hi8 powers, indudms: that of inquirv ui advance- 
ment of knowledge , , , v * .u 

He then realise^— in the spiritual tnuroph of the 
martyr, in the ecstasv of the «amt— the higher and 
higher expression of thil evolutionuv process b> 
which man n«es abiwa md hevond all circumstance 
of the environment t"d fottifie* him®clt to 
control them 


His message wti- 

in matter, but in tboiieht not in possessions 
nor even in attainnient* but m meal-* i» to be 
found the «eed of immortaliti 


The other me-age- nere not available to ii' 
Siibu Rntnannnda Chatterjee on behalf of the 
Ul-Indu Hindu jraha-abht reud out the resolution 
of the SVoAiiig Committee held at Deihv on 
Voiember? expres'ing their cordial felKihition' to 
vheir Buddhi-t orethren of India and .ibro.id on the 
aii'piciou-! occa-ion of the re-e-taWi-hment of the 
Ganclhahuti Vihara The committee hopeil that 
the temple would be a bond of union between the 
followers of the «i-ter faith* of Hinduism and 
/ Eudilhi-m and urged upon the Hindus of Tndi.i 
' the nen-'-ity of a cIo~er cooperation and commu 
lion between them*el\es and the Buddhj*t> of 
ther lind- 

Pandit •Tftw.ih'irl.il Nchni, who wav requested 
0 a<ldrc" the gatherin':. «poke a few word* and 
aid it wa* a great honour and privilege to be 
tS'Ocuteil in however iiurable a way with that 
olemn ceremony They had had me-'agcs of 
oodwill from great men men of religion, from 
rgani-otion- and from the repre«cnfcitives of 
reat religion*, He wa~ not <i man of reLgion 
■lit he wi'lieil to «ay a few wonU as a humble 
>pre~ent.itive of the great organi-ation, the Indian 
lanonil Congre*' He wi-hcil to (-onTev to them 
w \in\ welcome on behalf of the Congre** 
.Religions came and went but the great eternal 
truth* retiiainol Thev could not bt- distorted or 
toi'tcii The Congre** had mide an experiment 
nich the prim iple of .I/iimso aa<l it bad succoede«l 
He promi'i'il on behalf of the Congre*s to 
pn'~eiit a n.itional flag m -ihcr und gold a« a 
token of goolwill and homage to the Great One 



Buddliist Coaventton at Samath 
In connection with the opening of the new 
tthara at Pamath, there was aBuddhi't convention 
pre'ideil over bv Dr Surenclranath Da® Guptai 
principal of tbe Sanskrit College, Calcutta. He 
re.ul n learned paper, of which the religious and 
philosophical portion® may form subjects of 
controver-y uhicb ate beyond our province. 
Some extruct* from other part-, of hi® acldres-., 
a* reported ui the Lender, we given below 

tfter retiring to the life of the Buddha and the 
spread of Buddhi'm m other lands, the piesident 
said that nowhere in the historj of tlie world before 
Lord Buddha did they hear of nnv tcAcher of religion 
uhowas ever filled with such an all-asorbmg svmpath> 
and love for the suffering bumanitj He vMshed that 
m these dajs of coramuiial and minont.v dis-cntions 
Lord Buddha had once more appeared and had shown 
them the wav how a man could meet hi» fellow- 
brother and embrace him with love 
In conclu-ion the president said that onlj one 
man m India seemed to have been convinced of the 
truth of Buddi-.m that violence would not be stopped 
by nolctice All would have seen what power such 
a conviction had given to this great man He in 
his loin cloth had brought about the unification of 
the uu— ess of India and vvas trvmg to dictate his 
terms to the greatest mililarj power of the world In 
no other country was such an espenment conducted 
and with S') much succcs* 

Pandit VicUiu-ekliar Sa-tri. principal of the 
rc'carch departnient of Vi-vabharati, read a 
thorythtfnl and learned paper Report* of hi*, and 
other lupers have not, to our knowledge, appc.ir- 
ed in anv new-p.iper .x gentleman from Tibet 
and another from Sikkim made 'en-ible speeches 
m good Engli-h It wa- a plea-ure to find 
that among the Budhist monks present at the 
convention who 'poke, there were 'ome. who 
were di*tiDgiii*hed for indeptmlent thinking. 
One of them inid that they 'hould not na-o from 
slavery to the \'e<las to slavery to the Tripitaka, 
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The edd^^r of this J^ciiCK upon to 

spe iL V- he had little knowledge of Baddhi-t 
((■^Ltrme- irni phiio-opliT and Buddhist In-tor>% 
he made a tor lemnks einbod\mg his. inferent^ 
trom ’let' llieie an inipre"ion, he said, 

thit Baldhi-m w.i- a religion of passmtv and 
pe-'unv-Ui Bwt -noh an unpies'ion did not 
-qiuie with tact- Tiie gi-eate-t expansion of 
India took plate m the Buddhut age of Indian 
hi't'^iN. dining which Indian cnlture was tamed 
to toceign land- Buddhist mi—ionane-, and 
other Evddh\-t- staled -ivow-tapped mountains. 
thiiadeJ then waj tlnough den-e forests tenanted 
bv wild anun'il-, pas-ed through uimvihieil lands 
inhibited b\ man not less wild, wendetl then 
waj ilirougli burning dt-ert- ami tro—eil storm- 
to— til otians to eonNe^ to other land- the 
t»“(iclung- ot Btuidh I cuui the luhure of India 
That could not be the lecoul of the followeis of 
a reluiou of p i— 1\ it\ A.s legranl' pes-imi-m. 

pe-iini't- (ould not teel the )oy of life or dome 
anv .\0'thetie en)l•)^mtnt fiom 'Jlature and human 
soeietj Bat witiimit -uch joy and onjovmont. 
Art wii- not po— ilih It i- found, howetei, that 
the art' of punting sculptiue and archit-^turo 
Houri'hul in India lud Gientei India under 
Buddhi'i an-pi(<’- i- Ajmfu ond pans of 
ftre.It i III 111 Id. Jn.i bear witne— l»«<ldhi-m 
hidiM i(h till 111 leljgioHs n«ffJi)>orii»e— and 
-MupUhr Hid I ii)iin-i|on for nil sentient being' 
M"i< til in t«o ilioii'ind re.ir' ftgo the Emivrui 
S'vik 1 tinght ami pruti-ed iiAisioii- neishoorh- 
11 — uliiil) sroe- bv the name of rejigion- 
til ration ami wlmh eieii m oiir '0-tal)ed 
' nhght'iied dai- is not practi-ed m nn\ eoontrv 
.l.«oka openoil and inaintained ho*j>itd* eien toi 
the Inuer .iniTind- 


Importance of the New Buddhist Centre 
Thi-i<- 1' .1 -mill iii-titution at Painath known 
ii- the Hudillii-t Inteniation.ii In-tilul* We 
hope it Mill derelop into a Biiddlii-t Vniiei-itl 
for t)ie study of .\nd rc-p.ireh in Buddhi-tic 
-miawK-, IW’ld'ni'tiL hi-loii and politi. 
luiddhl-tic art, <ti Iluddhi't^ fiom all lountiie- 
w)!l Mordiip in the nen Vihm atconling to 
their hchefs On -ucIi noi-bip we lune no de-in* 
to ear an\ thing 

hat Indii i\iHi)() Jx- ;.Ti’atlj' bent^Ud hi h 
the admit of gnat imhodiineiit- of loving -elf 
«aeritiee, if Biiddlii-jn t m pnHlnce euch jicr-ona* 
lilio- in our age SiuJi .qre iicedol to rai-e the 
lowly and to eradn.it -eikuian hatred and 
‘trife. 

Human interiour-e i- laluaWe. Hence, 
Parnalii a- the nuHting gronnd of Buddhi-ta 
froni Momroha, ^!.1^(Inlr!( and other p-irt- of 
China, from Kona .iml .J.ip.m, Biinna an»l Sum, 
from Ciilon. Ja\a ami odier i-land* fioni Tihif, 
Ivepil. Pikkim and Bhotm and from Onttagong 
ana Arak.m, as well n- of neo-Biiddhi-t- from 


we-tem land®, cannot but have a speci.il importance. 
Thi' contict of men of many races and cultures 
widi the jieopie of India will bear intellectual and 
-pintud truit— and inav haye political importance 
al'O— if we Indian- have some preciouo im- 
niiteml gilt- to oiler to our visitors and if they, 
in their turn, base such gifts to offer to us 
Othciwi-e, it we be to one another mere objects 
of ciiii'j-itv tlie }iroini-c of Sarnatb will not be 
fiililled I gre.it intellectual and spiritual 
awakening i-. thei-efoie, needed all round 


Chuia and Japan 

Tile disagreciiient- between China and Japan 
liave alie.idv led to much blood-hed If they 
detclop into a gieat war, the lesult cannot be 
fore-ten .NJviet Kii—ia may be drawn into 
it It Jjiuii La< to fight Gima alone, the a(J^fm- 
tiee 11141 be on tiie -icle of the former, fts China 
1' exhau-teil after ve.irs of civil war and the 
recent extcn-ive ami devastating flooil® 

f^angumarvconflict between these two great A«i.ttic 
n.itioii' I' gioatly to be regretted — p.\rticulnrly as 
both h.ive iicen for centuries under the influence 
of BuddUi'iii, of which ahimsa i» n cmdijial 
doctime But -uch conflict cannot be regarded 
.1® a conilemnatioii of Buddhism, any more than 
w.U' l)ctwecn nations profe'®ing Chri-tianitv is .i 
reflevion ujion C!iri-t whom they call the Prince 
of Pe.ioe r^uch fights among co-rcligioni-t' only 
'flow that the ichgicm® piofe—ion of nations i- 
oiilv a {noh>"ion. not a coimction winch sh.vpcs 
conduct and govetii' life 

Tlie Le.igue of Xatioii' inx' been ti-jing to 
bring .xbout a peaceful 'ettleinent On -ome 
octa-ions Its arbitiation has been sucie-sful 
when the juities to the inuin-el weie compauituely 
^uudl and we.ik nation- It® success or 
f.nluK* m tfie ca-e of China micl Japan will be 
a inoie re.d le-t of its influence, power and 
u=cfuliie" 

It oil til-* occa-ioii of the opening of the new 
iihani at Sarnatb. tlie v.i-t a—cmhlage of Hinclu- 
aml Buddhi'ts had c.ihled lui eihort.ition m the 
n.iinc of Lord Buddha to the two warring nation? 
to ewa-®' fioin strife, it would have been a 
rcnimdir to them— and al-o to the world at 
huge — of what is expected of A-iatic peoples pio- 
fo— ing the pacific Arvan faith, though it might not 
lia\e borne the fruit wi-hed for But the idc.i did 
not at tlwt time occur to the oiganizers of the 
fuuition. nor to any of tlio=e who like u® a— isteil 
nt It 


Work of Indian Artists at India House, London 
In our Note in the la-t CNovemlier) i«®ue, 
p COG, on “Consecration of a New Vihara at 
Samath,” wc icfecred to Principal Sir 'WiBiwu 
Roflieiistcm’® prai-e of the frescoc® done by 
Indian arti-t- to decorate India lIou®e in London. 
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We are now in a position to quote hi- exact 
words Writing rccenth to Rabindranath 
'Tagore, that emment arti'^t expre— ed the opinion 
“Your old jmpil Rarinan ha'-, done hi' work 
at India Hou-e adnurablj He i' a chainnng 
fellow and lerj gifted I hope when he returns, 
work of a like kind wii! he found for him 
Indeed all the voung arti't- have done their 
woik well and Ihev 'houid prove u-eful -erviHit' 
to Tmlia ■' 


Russian Query and Indian Reply 
About A mouth aeo a i.ahle -i.ut hv Piotc-'or 
Petroff of V 0 K Mo-eow u.i'^ debveied to 
Rabindranath Tagou* iru^'tifl Ciidintli the 

Cen'or, who i- a univei-,d gu.iidiaii w.i' mji 
anxiou' to pievent am haim ^ bet.xlhng tho-e 
eternal minor' Ribmdran.uh Ta!^>re and In* 
coMutrymen, fuuii the t<eeipt and levdmg of the 
unceu«ore<l Ru"ian t‘l“giani whi'h laii a' 

follow* in It- ceii'Oied t>iin 

“What i' vour explanation oi tin uicantii 
growth of U S R R indn-tii 't' h'sh tirajio 
of development , setting up of exir-n'iie 
collet. tiviieo, niechaTiiie<.i asiicuUmc hiiuulmon ot 
illiteniov tremendou' mcre.i'e in tin unml)»i of 
scientific m-tiUition', univei'iiie' '<hr«.)l' an«l 
cultural upheaial of V S R R in geiural ' 

“^^^lat problem* will oontront nai >n 'oui 
work during next five year* and what oh'tule' ' 
“Piea'P telegraph for Soviet pie— ^Io'Co\^ 
Kulti laz ” 

Rabindranath Tagore repheil hi <able 
'Your 'ucce*' i' due to niimn? iht tide of 
wealth from the individiid to collectne humaniti 
Our obstacle' arc *ooial and pohii'^*'! inanity, 
bigotry and illiteracv " 


Promotion of Swadeshism 
In order to proniot'’ the cau-e of Rwadeshi'm, 
production and iiiark«ttiinr ~houhl reociie attention 
=uiii.Ut.\neo\i'l> It v’ouiitiNni.vle aitwh' lie not 
available m “utheunt (I’lmtitus the rou-mg 
of a desire to u-e t'wadi'hi good~ exclu'iieli 
would not bear full fnnt On the other 
hand, the production ot good- without 'ecunng 
an adeqmte market for them would hi- futile 

Por the sail? of Pwade-hi gooiU. the pickeUng 
of shops keeping foreign vocxl' for -ale i' 
jjix-p'-an- Put what i- uiori ntW'sjn. thoo^ 
more arduou-. i* the ii'iting of nil dwelling 
h'Hi'e' in town and (.niinirv to bring to their 
dooT' the neW' that lountrimaile pooil' are 
avail ibie and the requo't tbit all 'hould u-e 
tiiem The maniifactnrir- "f 'iich good- sjtend 
some monov m adverti'ing them. The methoil 
suggc-t-al above would be veir cflictive B' 
ndimi'emctit anl, hence, would dc'crve the 
pecuniary support of all producers of Simclishi 
gecds. 


Dr. ftudrat-i*Khuda 

Dr Qiidrat-i Ivhmla, who took his D Pc froiTi 
the Umiei-ity of London, lia* recently been 
dppouiteii prote"Oi ottbemi-tii in the Piesidency 
CoUegi, (idouthi Di Khuda i* the onlv Buigah 



"Mu'lini who iui' 'tood hr't in Cbiiuistri m Ins 
"M , in the L'lincr-iri of ( itiutt,i, and i* al-o 
the fii't Indian Mu-liiii to g>t n D ‘*r bom 
Ijondon fniMr'itv IIij appointment, thtn-fore, 
I* to be coiiiincndLij. 


Congress withdraws from BardoU Enquiry 
The following ulogTini -mt to Mnhifm.i 
Gandhi b\ '^ardar Vallibhhlui Paul exjiliiiis 
why CongTC'o has withdrawn from the Raidob 

inquiry. 
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‘•Etainined 62 Kbatedars and 71 witnes-ee 
Hfl^'n’ing to -even ont of eleven villape- allowed 
Fi% viUagei di'^allowed a« not fallmjf nithm 
te’- «' of reference After important adnH"ion« 
I'l part tro— -evammation of tlie Mamlatlar, 
li-t Government witne*' Inqnirv office) held 
we were not entitled to production and in']>ection 
of Government document* of ana’ kind ulahng 
O' the iS'UC' in the mquirv Tnnd of mtpinv 
li'tmctlv lio'tile and one-«ided In agreement 
Willi Blinl.ililiai witlirlrew from mqnin’ todn\ ” 

Ml Bluilabhai D De'.ti tvn« conn-el for (he 
Gon,ne«- and the Khaledar* of -e\eral Mllam- 
concerneil The reference to the (.ro-— evaniin.ilion 
of the !Miinilatdar and the rcfu-al of the ]»od«r- 
tKiii and iii'pcction of Got eminent document' 
reUtniir to the i'®ue® will he better under-looil 
from the following pa««ape' in the ‘^anlar’' 
manifesto to the Birdoli farmer', piint®d m the 
Conjnre‘>' publication named “C.t'e for Rwloh- 
I'll!” (to be had of the AU-lndn Conm" 
Committee. Vhmeilabad at ten nnu.i* per oopvl 
‘Tlie ilamlatdir, the fir«t Oorcriiinent mine's, 
was under cro^'-esamination of our Counsel for 
two dav« You have had before you a verhalim 
report of the questions and the aii«wm and lou 
have scon how the Oovernmeut ca-e on the fir-t 
mIHk as well as jjenerallv began to minihle 
“Duting the coiiT'e of that cro*«-evaminaiion 
our Coun®eI applied for the production and in'pcc* 
tion of all Government documents relating to tlie 
issues in the ca«c because objection was t.ihen 
during the CFO'S examination to the production 
and inspection of even counterfoil' of revenue 
receipt^ or of which counterparts were i"ued to 
the iOiatedars 

"The apphcation wis roi'tod on behalf of the 
Government on purelv technical groiimls and 
tint rc'i'tance ha- been upheld b\ the Enouin 
Officer This shows that the Government t* lullv 
conscious that our ca»o would he inipU home out 
if the relevant documents wete allowol to ho 
produced 

•'In so fir as \ou are crmcerneil. the purpose of 
the inquirv ha« been araplj fullilled In «o far 
a- the Ornernmeiit is eoueerneil lliev stand self- 
eondoniiied hv resistance of the application 
■‘One sihitan cheek on the cTO'S-evamination 
of the Goiernment nitne-'e- h.iviijc been wiibdriirn 
as the rc-ult of the order refu'ins the ptoiltn lion 
and insj'cction of documents m the poW— jon of 
the Government it wa« reah'Cd that soeb mntilatcd 
nnoiurj was wor'C thin uscic's” 


Kashmir 

In connection with Kti'hmir ’ifr.iirs wo draw 
OUT render'’ attention to an hi-fone.il nrtielc on 
that state _hy one who ha« the right to speak 
with ftulhoritj 


Eqnalit7 of Eights in Trade and Industry 

Britishers want that in India they and other 
foreigners should have equal manufacturing and 


tradii^ rights with Indian® Will they draw 
up a h't of the countries where native® and 
foreignei® have in actual practice^ equal earning 
f.uditic' ’ In Germany, no foreigner i® allowed 
to engage in anv giiiiifnl octupation, 
which mav actuallv or po'sihly di-pIace 
a German In U S A. and in Can.ida, South 
Vfiicd ind other domimoiis Indi.ins are dis- 
tiunmitHl .igaiU't In Britiin.no doubt, there 
I' no 'uch st.itutory cli'Crimiuation again-t 
Indian* and othei foreigner- But the real point 
I' 1 ' theie m Bnfuii ant opening for Indi.in 
'killed and un'kdUil labour and for the iiive-G 
ment of Iiuluin capit.ii. -uiipO'ing th.it the'e can 
ht 'p.rrevl att-'r meeting India's need'’ 

It i- a mockeiy to sav tiiat Indian' iiiav 
Iraile and manuf-ictmc in Brit-tm cqii.illv with 
Biiti-her', after Iiulia’s imhgeiioii* tniilo and 
indU'tnes had been nuiied in the ISlh and 19th 
centune- and foreign traders and mdu-tnali'ts 
have oc<'H)Me<l die field of commerce and indu®try. 

Engl.md became a free trader after making 
licr ^Kwition -ecuce bv ^ycotting Indian nnd. 
other foreign goovl- by u-ing legal and extra-legal 
we.ipon® Iiidw lu' exactly the same right to 
s.iftg«anl her maiuifactiirnig lUid tiiiiling intsrest> 
by all legitimate and honounible incnn® She 
doe' not want to adopt unrighteou® methoiK 
which Britim did 

The following lettei which Heihert ^jieiicer 
wrote to Baron Kaneko of Japan -iioulil never 
be forgotten 

Respecting die further questions vou n«k, let 
me in the 6r«t nine answer generallj that the 
JapuieM> pohev 'koiild, I tlimk be that oi /ceonig 
.ImcMioMs oj»rf Europenns o< inneh o* poitibU at 
a'ii>\ Icxqih In pre-enee of more ijowcrfiil races 
vour |>o<iii()ti i* one ot chrome dinger, and jou 
siiouid take everv preenutioii to give as httle foot- 
hold a« |> 0 "i))U> to foreigner' 

ft -sems to me lli.it th nnlj forni' of iiiter- 
c^T-e which ue mav • ,th advaiit.ice permit arc 
thO'C wlach ore iu<h'])en=ah!e for the exchange of 
oommoilitKs— imixiitation and cxjiortatioii ot pliv*!- 
<rai and mental product' ^vo further privileges 
should he allownl to peojilc of other rieirs, than i* 
aWIutelv iievilfu] for the achiiwement of these 
Apiiannt(\ vou are propO'Uig liy revi-ion 
M the treatv with the Power' of Europe and 
vinenei to open the wliole Empire to foreigners 
and foreurn cajntal I reirrit tlus as .a fital pohev. 
*1 you wish to see what i' likeh to happen, study 
the hi'tory of India ” 

With icferenee to the ahove letter of Herbert 


a .lapanesc 


It w.is a verv sane idviee piieii to a .. ....... 

gentleman bv Ileihert &)>cnccr that the Japin.-- 
gOTcrnramt should not pve anv commeroiil or 
indnstnal concessions to anv European nation in 
aa^n ITw Grant of such eonce"ion ulliinately 
(o the annexation or what the modern 
f-jimpeatis eatt eonqwe't of the eoiintTv which 
fmnts them eonre**ion« It 5* the infroducfion of 
the Uun end of the wedge m the body politic of 


NOTES 


the eonce=«ion-gmn2 countrv, which brinj;-. abont 
Its subversion and ruin." 

Continuance of the commercial and mdu-trul 
mcessions granted to or seized bv Britishers 
ould be tintimount to maintaining the po-itioa 
E Briti'hei' as ma=t“r' and Indians a« their 
ibjects That would be a mocterv of swaraj. 


misht be dangerous answered: “Yes, I thi 
if there be anv one subject m which the whe 
popolatioD of Tndia would be interested, that i 
more liLeW to be dau'erous to the foreign 
aathontr tbit if a question were «implv amtated 
in one mn-iou of the empire , if a que-tion were 
aintateil throughout the length and breadth of 
the empire, it would surelv be much more 

danscroQs to the foreizn aufhonti than a question 
which_interested one Presidencv onlv ’’ 

Mr. Dunby Se'/mour 

Ts what Tou mean thi- that all the people of 
Tndu might fie excited about the 'ime thing at 
the same time ^ Yes 

He gave expression to the fcchng which 
was uppermo-t in the minds of the Briti-hera at 
that time not to do anjihing whah might 
amalgamate’ the different creeds and ca-tes and 
provinces of India everilhing was being done 
to prevent the growing iip of a commvinit\ of 
feelings and intere-t' throughriut Indn which 
would raibc the p-xiple- of Indu polutcaUj a 
nation Of voiir*e the' have been a nation in a 
different ssn^e «mce autiqiutv 


Uoshm Ooveraor for Jammu 
Mr Rezti Kbun Afzil Kban an official in the 
revenue ilepartinent of the Panjib has been 
anpoiut"<l goterpor of Jammu, forming part of 
K.»'hiiur Stitc. ic plate of Chnudhun Cbhattr 
'5ing1i It i» not stiterl whether the ^lu-alman 
gentleman i* a natiie of Ka«hmir 

There no objection to the appointment of n 
Mu'almaik a- -lub to the po't What requires 
to be known i-, wh\ the former incumbent ha» 
l>een di'place<l Wa- he Mipcraiinnnted, iiicom- 
peteut, negligent or^gmltv of anv offence ' or 
na» the Maharajo of K^i'hniir bt-en obliged t<» part 
with hi- -eiTnes under pre--ure, in order to make 
room fora Mu-alman S^eicral Anglo-Indian- 
(old -ttlei Inn. aln-adt recently got fat job- in 
Rn-hmir That wa- one object of the agitation 
flgiiin-t the Miharaji, ,1- the Jammu appointment 
part of the -»nie sranie ’ 


Goethe Centenary 

Goethe diol <'H March 22, 1&.S2 Af<w months 
henre the cent* nan of hi- deitli will be •'■Icbrated 
with due sokmniu in Germanv and nianv other 
land- In India Prof P»cnov Kumar i'arkar ha= 
lieen trying to gii up 'uch a crlcbnition. which 
ought to receive -upport A- part of the world 
celebration of the event a -tindanl e-<litK.n of 
Ge>*tbp’- work- will be publi-hc<! in .'/J volumes, 
the price- fixed bring Vd mark- It i- 
announce*! by the piibh-hrr- eif thi- ciition that 
“Dr. Itibin'lnmlh Tagon- hn- kin'll} lie-corn-- one 
eif the pitron- of the B'orM-Go, th^-Honounng.” 
Tho-e who wint this p«htmn m iv write to Ober- 
buorgcnnci-f,r *lcr Mainz, Miinr, Germany. 
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British Domination through Miuonlaes 
The B'lti'h aupport to the ah-imi prcten-ion- 
of thp Tiiinontie' is only a ilerice to loiitinuo to 
do nmoet otot India hT mahin? tlwm thv. 
eit'-pii^ The minoritie- in qiiP'tion ait not 
p i . — cvl of «uc!i siipenor cnpacitT a- to he able 
I ule them-elre- and the majoiitv trithoiit 
F‘ 'I'h 'Upport 

Is not nece®«arv to notice m ilctiil the 
i' me piepare<I un<lcr the aii-pices ot the 
\ j I Khan, it «o .ib'urd on thi taie of n 
Ti'li a cenUiTv’i fijht foi ticeilom ha- lv.ei\ 
ii‘iii'h .1 Ilmdu fight and a fight mamlT bv 
the -0 i-alled e.i-te Hindu*, thongh tber fought 
for dn whole nation not for theni'clve- Alone 
An<l T>r when the object of the fight -eem- to 
be willim reach, some Jotu«'eatin" uitrigtiCT' 
who h id uotlimg to do with the -trugde had 
in fact opp i-eiiit and lud been guidwl all along ht 
th'. »u\ii(ra(. U-irc to «ave their 'hm and to please 
file r 1" 1- mat be. rush in to monojiolue the 
piw ind eoineit the IlmdiK into a powerle" 
enfii'i 1\ Mvisectmg the c<MTjTOwnt\ into ca-le 
Hiinu • ind the depre"Wl tla—c^ 

dll I nmk iintr the duped depressed ela'-e* 
are ij in ti.alcd hr the intriguoi* From befoie 
this xeir’s cen-u'. the latter anil their Bnti'b 
piti bad been repeating (nbat is not a fact) 
thit the depressed elns«e« nnrnbeieil 6P million* 
111 iiuti'h India, ncconling to the cen-n* 
ot 1021 'Sow. occoiditig to that cen'iis. the 
Mii'lims in Bnti'h ludiu numbered 59.144,331— 
li '« tiian the depre'-cd oln>sce Let u* a*sunie ilun 
wid the Xfii'inm ore cfjtial in number Heme, if 
Mu'lims are to hne one-third of Ihc 'eat* in 
the Central Logi-latiire, the dcpie—eil cl<i«*e« 
ought to liave the «aine proportion "But in 
the scheme manufattured bj Ag«r Khan imd 
Company, tliev are not a"igno»l anr ««eh place. ^ 
It the minorities want'’*! A ’fi»^ and m- 
dependent India itu! tlie light to rule it, wc 
would Iiaie agiYed to tUew ruling it until suet 
time as we could r-onimce them “oniehow or 
otJier flue their orclu-ne iide wA* neither 
pracUcahlc uot gocul fiu tbern'clTe^ and otbers in 
the coiiiitri But we e.iauot vote (or tiw cQotuoj^ 
govenimcnt of the countn h\ foreigner* 
through a inijonty or minority of Indian*. 


The Finance Bill 

Apparently, a- the Governor-General could 
have ail the money bi certification, the protracted 
debate on tlie fiaiuuc bill wa* a wa=te of time, 
eueigv and luoiiev, and a solemn farce But it 
na* not aU a farce Goyetoment want to keep 
up the show ot rule by content of the people 
An<! hen<e wi'li to hare a« miicii of the grinding 
trsition and w.i'letul expenditure *anctioued by 
the leprcsentuiies of the people a* pO"ible. 

\s foi the fuiincil of tcLito, iti* a gnimophone. 


One-Third Share of the Services 

Loni XV!lbug<lon’B promise to tlie ^lushms 
tlut one tlmd ot the appointment- in the public 
-etriie will not line to be eonpeted for is a bait 
wlueli Will be readily sw.iUoweii by tho^e for 
uhoHi It I' iiieaiit But they ought to i-cmember 
tluit compitittun mnic- for tlie growth of wpacity, 
Its Ab-i'iice UiAt' for the (leerca-e of capacity. 


The Late Hahaiaftho^adhyaya Eara'^Tasad Saatri 
At .mother page of thi. i<isue appears an 
article ou the late MahamahQp,ulh\AyA llarapmsad 
!2.i-tri hi Profcs'Oi Chintaharan Chakraiarti . who 
wa- hi' elo'c a—odAte i« le^earch for «omo yenrs 
before l\i» death By tlie death of file Mabainaho- 
p.»dhyay.v India has lost one of the flTe.atesf 
Oiient'ili't* that im* erer been bom in this or 
any otiier eoimtry, and tiie world of leoming 
-U'taius an irrep.irablc loss On tins n-pcct of 
Harapws,id Sa'tri* work Professor Chakrararti 
has dwelt at some length But Harapia-ad was 
al'O one of the mo-t di-tingui'hed mitlior' in hi* 
own uiotbee-tongue. He beg.m hi» litepary career 
in an age whose inemoiy i* already groiung dim 
.iniong the younger generation, and he was the 
only link for inany a year between the heroic 
age of Bengali literature oad its pee-sewt pbi'e. 
AVith hi* death the living continuity between the 
age of 'B.mkini Chaniba Cliatteiyce and that of 
thdwntcr* of today i* broken at U*t. 



Turning DeJif^ens Henry Ford in his first Ford! 

tVliere there-, i Th*. picture '■bow- not .i new ■•tcleVhathychair'’ 

has proved thi-. in the |.ji \jnl aji o\d 't'le Voti< HeiiT> Ford hitoself u 

t^e^tg of oranges iwuiie- M?4ted in n «'th John Borouch® Cars hare 

snow the before -ind flyun-huis' vmce made treu •tn<le» «ame fla buildings have 

orange orchard ' suue coiUi'e. tieWttl plate to *Ct eirapers 



- ■■ . >an»t of hcaii and buIL\ prof >''-i Inals onlj. \ciung 

\minca i-. now ntinc to Mn>-lling a-> u lias done 
It I , j with l^rsitig and hiM -i«otl- cu 

Making de«-m- i. India i, the! ind of Wro-thr- (Uir «r<-vlh r> hate 


India ha- thou-and- iiui- of acres of time and amiin lioUn so cathd world ' thnmpion- with 

such and 'Oil Could not lione with the ^Tcatts-t ea-e. Cut iii «hi anutcur tounimients 

the-e drr areas of our iOu» T«jnuUiion Indun f»enthimn have not shiticii >-n will I'.ca.-oa 

of Indw' 13 f L‘t incrca«i;)-- f'lrc land we l>eing that wre-tlins ha- not Ipc-u &<> f ir a Cciulcn’aii's 

“n bnng under cultivation tr lor u- frune m India. If Indian CniMr-iU'S and Student 

^Vh-at about eraulatiog Amcnia orEam-ation-. tate up wrc-iiins s. nou-Ij we may 
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